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PREFACE 

TO 

or 

BARKER'S  ABRIDGMEJs'T  OF  LEMPRIERE. 


The  success  of  two  former  editions  of  Barker's  Abridgment  of  Lem- 
priere's  Classical  Dictionary  relieves  the  editor  from  the  necessity  of 
attempting  to  recommend  it  as  a  useful  and  valuable  school-book. 

But,  though  the  merits  of  this  work  have  been  fully  acknowledged,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  in  some  respects  it  was  imperfect  in  plan,  and  in 
numerous  instances  its  contents  were  so  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  as  to 
present  the  form,  rather  than  the  substance,  of  the  larger  work  from 
which  it  was  abridged.  Within  the  last  few  years,  moreover,  the  zeal 
with  which  classical  studies  have  been  pursued,  both  in  tliia  country  and 
on  the  Continent,  has  opened  so  many  new  sources  of  information  on 
the  various  topics  embraced  by  a  Classical  Dictionary,  that  far  greater 
care  and  completeness  ai'e  necessary  to  reach  the  present  standard  of 
education  than  at  any  previous  period,  and  an  extensive  revision  of  ele- 
mentary works  like  the  present  is  rendered  indispensable.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  editor  has  undertaken  the  task  of  adapting  this  work 
to  what  he  believes  to  be  the  wants  of  the  rising  generation  ;  and,  with- 
out further  preface,  he  will  content  himself  with  noticing  briefly  a  few  of 
those  points  which  he  thinks  likely  to  contribute  to  the  value  of  the  pre- 
sent edition. 

The  principal  heads  embraced  in  this  volume  are,  the  Mythology,  Geo- 
graphy, History,  Biography,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  Archaeology,  of 
the  Ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  and  on  all  these  heads  the  corrections, 
improvements,  and  additions  have  been  so  numerous  as  to  entitle  the 
present  edition  to  the  character  of  an  entirely  new  work. 

In  the  department  of  Mythology,  a  copious  account  of  all  the  Heathen 
Deities,  Heroes,  and  other  fabulous  personages  mentioned  in  the  classical 
authors  has  been  given,  together  with  a  notice  of  the  principal  Deities 
of  Eg}'pt,  India,  Persia,  Scandinavia,  and  other  countries.  To  many  of 
the  more  important  subjects,  an  explanation  of  the  fiibles  and  allegories 
in  which  the  ancient  mythology  is  enveloped,  has  been  appended ;  but  the 
editor  has  scrupulously  refrained  from  indulging  in  theory,  and  has  con- 
fined himself  entirely  to  a  statement  of  the  results  at  which  the  best 
authorities  have  arrived. 

In  the  articles  devoted  to  Geography,  instead  of  the  generally  meagre 
statements  of  the  previous  editions,  not  only  the  position,  boundaries,  &c, 
of  countries,  and  the  situation  of  cities,  mountains,  rivers,  and  other 
natural  objects,  together  with  their  modern  designations,  have  been  given  ; 
but  a  succinct  account  of  their  .history  has  been  added,  and  in  those  cases 
in  which  this  was  impracticable,  the  leading  events  with  which  they  are 
associated  have  been  enumerated. 
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situate.  Venus,  according  to  the  fable, 
here  duowned  (&in7pni<rdro)  her  offspring 
Priapus,  whom  she  had  just  brought  forth, 
being  shocked  at  his  deformity.  Hence 
the  appellation.  The  first  form  Apami$ 
was  subsequently  altered  to  AhamU. 

Abarus,  an  Arabian  prince,  who  per- 
fidiously deserted  Crassus  in  his  expedi- 
tion against  Parthia.  He  is  called  Ma- 
zeres  by  Flor.  and  Ariamnes  by  Plut 

Abas  or  Abus,  I.,  a  mountain  of  Ar- 
menia Major ;  according  to  D*  AnviUe  the 
modem  Aln-dag,  but  maintained  by  Man- 
nert  to  be  the  modern  Ararat.  It  gives 
rise  to  the  southern  branch  of  the  Eu- 
phrates.—  II.  A  river  of  Albania,  rising 
in  the  chain  of  Caucasus,  and  falling  into 
the  Caspian  sea.  Ptolemy  calls  it  the 
Albanus.  On  its  banks  Pompey  defeated 
the  Albanians,  who  had  revolted.  —  III. 
The  twelfth  king  of  Argos,  son  of  Belus, 
some  say  of  Lynceus  and  Hypermnestra ; 
fiunous  for  his  genius  and  valour ;  flEither 
of  Proetus  and  Acrisius ;  stud  to  have  built 
Abo?;  reigned  twenty- three  years,  B.C.  IS84. 
—  IV.  A  soothsayer,  to  whom  the  Spartans 
erected  a  statue  for  his  services  to  Lysander, 
before  the  battle  of  iEgospotamos.  He  is 
called  by  some  writers  Hagias. 

Abasa,  an  island  in  the  Red  sea,  near 
JEthiopia. 

AsAsiTis,  a  district  of  Phrygia  Epicte- 
tus,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mysia.  In  it  was 
the  city  of  Ancyra ;  and  here  also  the 
river  Macestus,  or  Megistus,  arose. 

Abassxna  or  Abassinia.  '  See   Abts- 

SIXIA. 

AbXtos  (Gr.  inocceMib/e),  a  small  rocky 
island  in  the  NUe,  near  Phils,  so  called 
from^the  priests  alone  being  permitted  to 
enter  it.  It  abounded  in  flax  and  papyrus, 
and  was  remarkable  for  being  the  spot 
where  the  annual  increase  of  the  Nile  was 
first  perceived.  It  contained  also  the 
tomb  of  Osiris,  afterwards  removed  to 
Abydos. 

Abdalomimus,  one  of  the  descendants 
of  the  kings  of  Sidon;  so  poor  that,  to 
miuntain  himself^  he  worked  in  a  garden. 
When  Alexander  took  Sidon  he  made  him 
king,  and  enlarged  his  possessions  for  his 
disinterestedness.  Diodorus  Siculus  had 
corrupted  the  name  into  Ballonymus. 

Abdxra,  I.,  a  city  of  Thrace,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nessus.  Ephorus  wrote  the 
name  in  the  singular  (Abderon),  but  the 
plural  form  is  more  usual.  There  are 
several  accounts  of  the  origin  of  Abdera ; 
but  the  best  authenticated  statement  repre- 
sents ti  as  having  been  founded  by  the 
Claxomenian  Timesius,  who,  however,  Vas 
unable  to  complete  his  undertaking  ;  and 


as  having  been  at  a  later  period  re-colonised 
by  a  large  body  of  Teians  from  Ionia,  who 
abandoned  their  city  when  besieged  by 
Harpagus,  general  of  Cyrus.  The  city  of 
Abdera  was  the  birth-place  of  many  dis- 
tinguished men,  such  as  Democritus,  Pro- 
tagoras, Anaxarchus,  and  HecateDus ;  the 
last  of  whom,  however,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  native  of  Miletus.  But 
notwithstanding  the  celebrity  of  some  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  the  people  of  Abdera 
as  a  body  were  reputed  to  be  stupid. 
Among  the  Latin  writers  we  find  Cicero 
styling  Rome,  on  account  of  the  stupidity 
of  its  senators,  an  Abdera  j  and  Juvenal 
stigmatbing  Abdera  itself  as  **  the  native 
country  of  blockheads."  Martial  also 
speaks  of  the  "Abderitanse  pectora  plebis.** 
Ko  doubt,  however,  much  of  this  is  ex- 
aggeration. Abdera  was  the  limit  of  the 
Odrysian  empire  to  the  West :  but  it 
afterwards  fell  successively  into  the  power 
of  Philip  and  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus. 
Under  Uie  Romans  it  became  a  free  city, 
and  continued  so  even  down  to  the  time  of 
Pliny.  Its  ruins  still  exist  near  Cape 
Baloustra,  —  II.  A  town  of  Hispania  B«- 
tica,  east  of  Malaca,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Bastuli  Pccni,  and  lying  on  the  coast. 
Strabo  calls  it  AvpTjpa,  and  Ptolemy  "A^- 
9apa,  but  in  Steph.  B.  we  have  ^A^Sijpo, 
and  on  a  coin  of  Tiberius  Abdera.  It  was 
founded  by  a  Phoenician  colony,  and  ap- 
pears to  correspond  to  the  modem  Acfra, 

Abdekites,  a  people  of  Paeonia,  obliged 
to  leave  their  country  on  account  of  the  great 
number  of  rats  and  frogs  which  infested  it. 

Abdkrus,  a  Locrian,  armour-bearer  of 
Hercules,  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mares  of 
Diomedes,  which  the  hero  had  intrusted 
to  his  care,  when  going  to  war  against  the 
Bistones.  Accordmg  to  Philostratus  Her- 
cules built  the  city  Abdera  in  honour  of  his 
friend. 

Abella,  a  town  of  Campania,  north-east 
of  Nola,  founded,  according  to  Justin,  by  a 
colony  from  Chalcis,  in  Eubcea.  Its  ruins 
still  exist  under  the  name  of  Avelki  Vecckia. 
Notwithstanding  the  small  size  of  Abella, 
it  was  in  possession  of  a  republican  form 
of  government,  which  it  retained  until 
subdued  by  the  Romans.  The  inhabitants 
{^Abdlani)  are  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
ancient  writers.  Their  territory  was  famed 
for  a'  species  of  nut  called  ntix  Ab^Bana,  or 
AveUanot  corresponding  to  the  corylua  of 
Virgil,  and  the  eoryltu  AveUana  of  Linnaeus, 
class  21. 

Abbllimum,  I.,  a  city  of  the  Hirpini,  in 
Samnium,  now  Abdlino.  Its  inhabitants 
are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  other 
Abellinum  by  the  appellation  of  AbeDinates 
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Protfopi. — II.    A  city  of  Lticania,  near  | 
the  source  of  the  Aciris ;  called  Abellmum 
Marsicum,  and  thought,  by  Cluverius  and 
D'Anville,  to  accord  with  the  situation  of 
die  modem  Marnco  Vetere, 

AaclaDs,  I^  a  name  common  to  many 
kingt  of  EdessB,  in  Mesopotamia.  It  is 
otherwise  written  Abogarus,  Agbanis,  Au- 
ganu,  &c.  The  first  monarch  of  this  name, 
according  to  Euaeb.,  wrote  a  letter  to  our 
Sftriour  and  received  an  answer  from  him 
(see  Edessa)^  but  the  genuineness  of  these 
letters  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
pute.—  II.  The  name  of  the  Arabian 
prinee,  by  whose  perfidy  Crassus  was  drawn 
into  a  snare,  which  proved  his  ruin.  He 
is  called  "Ajctupot^  by  Appian,  *Aptdftyrii 
by  Plutarch,  and  Miynpot  by  IXo  Cass. 

Abu,  the  southernmost  city  of  Messe- 
ma,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Messenian 
guIC  Pansanias  states  that  it  was  70 
stMha  from  Pherae,  and  identifies  it  with 
Irc^  which  Homer  mentions  as  one  of  the 
places  offered  by  Agameomon  to  Achilles. 
Abia,  together  with  the  adjacent  cities  of 
Thuria  and  Pherc^  separated  from  Messe- 
nia,  and  became  part  of  the  Achaean  con- 
fiederacy ;  but  they  afterwards  again 
attached  themselves  to  the  Messenian 
government.  At  a  later  period,  Augustus, 
in  order  to  punish  the  Messenians  for 
having  fiivoared  the  party  of  Antony,  an- 
nexed theae  three  cities  to  Laconia,  an 
arrangement,  however,  which  must  have 
continued  only  for  a  short  time,  since 
Ptolemy  and  Pausanias  include  them 
again  among  the  eities  of  Messenia.  A 
&maU  village,  named  ZamtUOy  now  stands 
ettfaer  on  or  near  the  site  of  Abia. 

Aau,  a  Scythian  nation,  supposed  by 
the  earlier  Greeks  to  inhabit  the  banks  cS 
the  Tanaia.  Homer  is  thought  to  allude 
to  them  in  Riad^  13.6.,  where,  for  ieyvofSv, 
some  read  *MUar  re.  By  others  they  are 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  Mmrebii, 
The  name  Abii  is  thought  by  Heine  to 
allude  to  their  living  on  lands  common  to 
the  whole  nation,  or  to  their  having  a 
community  of  goods.  In  truth,  however, 
both  Abii  and  Maerobii  are  mere  epithets 
invented  by  the  Greeks,  and  applied  by 
them  to  these  distant  nations  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  the  ideas  which 
they  entertained  of  Uiem  from  report; 
abii  signifying  poor,  and  maerobii  lomg- 
Uwed. 

AMLAjm  Abyla,  I.,a  mountain  of  Africa 
opposite  Calpe  (^GibraUar),  supposed  to 
coincide  with  the  modem  Cape  Serra^  an 
elevated  point  of  land,  forming  a  peninsula, 
the  isthmus  of  which  is  closed  by  Ceuta. 
Of  the  two  forms  given  to  the  name  of 


this  mountain  by  the  ancient  writers,  that 
of  Ahyla  is  the  more  common.  Abyla  is 
supposed  to  be  a  Carthaginian  or  Punic 
appellation  for  any  lofty  mountain.  The 
situation  of  Abyla  gave  it,  with  the  opposite 
Calpe,  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  Greek 
Mythology.     See  Hxrculis  Coluknjb.-— 

II.  A  city  of  Palestine,  placed  by  Eusebius 
twelve  nuies  east  of  Gadara.  Ptolemy  is 
supposed  to  refer  to  it  under  the  name 
Ahida,  an  error  probably  of  copyists.-— > 

III.  A  city  of  Ccelesyria,  now  BeUinaM,  in 
a  mountainous  country,  about  eighteen 
miles  north-west  of  Damascus.  It  was  the 
capital  of  Abilene,  a  province  over  which 
Lysanias  was  tetrarch,  as  mentioned  by 
St.  Luke,  and  answers  to  the  LeucoM  of 
the  Greeks,  which  is  a  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  Abel  or  Abila,  «<  white." 

Aatucirx,  a  district  of  Coelesyria,  the 
capital  of  which  was  Abila,  See  preceding 
article. 

Abwoba,  according  to  Ptolemy,  a  chain 
of  mountains  in  Germany,  which  com- 
menced on  the  banks  of  the  Moenus  (  Ma^ftu, ) 
and,  running  between  what  are  now  Jle$ie 
and  WutphaJia,  terminated  in  the  present 
Duchy  of  Ptukrbom.  Subsequent  writers 
limit  the  name  Abnoba  to  that  portion  of 
the  Black  Forest  where  the  Danube  com- 
mences its  course,  and  in  this  sense  it  is 
used  by  Tacitus.  A  stone  altar  with 
Abnoba  inscribed  was  discovered  in  the 
Black  Forest  1776 ;  and  in  1 784  a  pedestal 
of  white  marble  was  found  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden,  bearing,  the  words 
DiAVJB  Abnobjb.  Tliese  ancient  relics, 
besides  indicating  precisely  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Mons  Abnoba,  decided  also  the 
orthography  of  the  word,  which  is  some- 
times incorrectly  written  Armoba, 

AaoNrricHos,  a  small  town  and  harbour 
of  Paphlagonia,  south-east  of  the  promon- 
tory Carambis.  It  was  the  birth-place  of 
an  impostor,  who  assumed  the  character  of 
iEsculapius.  It  is  stated  that  he  petitioned 
the  Roman  emperor  to  change  the  name 
of  his  native  city  to  lonopolia,  and  that 
the  request  of  the  impostor  was  actually 
granteo.  The  modem  name  Inebaii  is 
plainly  a  corruption  of  tlie  latter. 

AaoRxaiNis,  the  name  given  by  thd 
Boman  writers  to  the  primitive  race, 
which,  afterwards  blending  with  the  Si- 
cull,  founded  the  nation  of  the  I^atins, 
The  name  is  equivalent  to  the  Greek 
Autochthones,  as  indicating  an  original 
race.  **  It  is  one  of  the  most  creditable 
traditions,**  observes  Niebuhr,  **  that  the 
Aborigines,  or  primitive  race  of  the  Latins, 
had  dwelt  about  Mount  Velino  in  Italy, 
and  the  Lake  of  Celano  (Fucinus),  as  fkr 
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AS  CarseoUy  and  towards  Reate ;  and  had 
been  driven  thence  onward  by -the  Sabines, 
who  came  from  .Aquila.     This  was  Cato*s 
account ;  and  if  Varro,  who  enumerated 
the  towns  they  had  possessed  in  those 
parts,  was  not  imposed  on,  not  only  were 
the  sites  of  these   towns   distinctly  pre- 
senred,  as  well  as  their  names,  but  also 
other  information  respecting  them,  such  as 
writings  alone   can   transmit  through  so 
many  centuries.     Their  capital,  Lista,  was 
lost  by   surprise;    and   the  exertions   of 
many  years  to  recover  it,  by  expeditions 
from  Reate,  proved  fruitless.     Withdraw- 
ing from  that  district,  they  came  down  the 
Anio :  and  even  at  Tibur,  Antemnae,  Fi- 
culea,  Tellena,  and  farther  on'  at  Crustu- 
merium   and    Aricia,  they  found    Siculi, 
whom  they  subdued  or  expelled.      The 
Aborigines  are   depicted  by  Sallust  and 
Virgil  as  savages  living  in  hordes,  with- 
out manners,  law,  or  agriculture,  on  the 
produce  of  the  chase  and  on  wild  fruits. 
This,  however,  does  not  agree  with  the 
traces  of  their  towns  in  the  Apennines ;  but 
the  whole  account  was  perhaps  little  else 
than  an  ancient  speculation  on  the  progress 
of  mankind  from  rudeness  to  civilisation. 
They  are  said  to  have  revered  Janus  and<« 
Saturn,  the  latter  of  whom  taught  them 
husbandry,  and  Induced  them  to  choose 
settled  habitations,  as  the  founders  of  a 
better  way  of  life.     From  this  ancient  race, 
as  has  already  been  remarked,  blended  with 
a  remnant  of  the  Siculi,  sprang  the  nation 
of  the  Latins ;  and  between  Saturn  and 
the  time  aligned  for  the  Trojan  settle- 
ment, only  three  kings  of  the  Aborigines 
are  enumerated,  Picus,  Faunus,  and  Lati- 
mis.     The  identity  of  the  Aborigines  and 
the  Pelasgi  has  been  frequently  maintained. 

Aboras.      See  Cuabokas. 

Abaadatas,  a  kins  of  Susa,  who,  when 
his  wife  Panthea  had  been  taken  prisoner 
by  Cyrus,  and  humanely  treated,  surren- 
dered himself  and  his  troops  to  the  con- 
queror. He  was  killed  in  the  first  battle 
which  he  undertook  in  the  cause  of  Cyrus, 
and  his  wife  stabbed  herself  on  his  corpse. 
Cyrus  raised  a  monument  to  their  memory. 

ABRiNCATtfi,  a  nation  of  Gaul,  occupy- 
ing, according  to  the  common  opinion,  the 
western  coast,  north  of  the  Liger  (Loire), 
and  whose  capital,  Ingenct,  a  supposed  to 
coincide  with  the  modem  Avranehe$.  But 
if  we  fbllo«r  Ptolemy,  they  seem  rather  to 
hare  possessed  what  would  now  correspond 
with  that  part  of  Eastern  Normandy  which 
stretches  from  the  Seint  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  RUlt  in  the  district  of  Ouehe, 

Abkok,  I.,  an  Athenian  who  wrote  a 
treatise  concerning  the  religion   of  the 


ancient  Greeks. — II.  An  Arglve,  of  most 
luxurious  and  dissolute  life,  who  gave  rise 
to  the  proverb  Abronos  Bios,  the  life  of 
Abron. 

AbrocSmas,  a  son  of  Darius.  He  ac- 
companied the  army  of  Xerxes  when  he 
invaded  Greece,  and  was  killed  at  TheN 
mopyls. 

Abrodijktus,  a  name  given  to  Parrlia- 
sius,  the  painter,  on  account  of  the  sump- 
tuous manner  of  his  living.  See  Pabrha- 
sius. 

Abromxus,  Silo,  a  lAtin  poet  oi  the 
A  ugustan  age.  He  wrote  some  iables,  now 
lost.  According  to  Vossius,  there  were  two 
poets  of  this  name,  &ther  and  son. 

Abronycus,  an  Athenian,  very  service- 
able to  Themistocles  in  his  embassy  to 
Sparta. 

Abrostola,  a  town  of  Galatia,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Phrygia,  and,  according  to 
the  Itinerary,  24  miles  from  Pessinus. 
Ptolemy  assigns  it  to  Phrygia  Magna. 

Abrota,  wife  of  Nisus,  king  of  Megara. 
As  a  memorial  of  her  virtues,  Nisus,  after 
her  death,  ordered  the  garments  which  she 
wore  to  become  models  of  fashion  in 
Megara. 

Abrotokum,  a  town  in  Africa,  near  the 
Syrtls  Minor,  and  identical  with  Sabrata. 
See  Sabrata. 

Absvntuii,  a  people  of  Thraoe,  border- 
ing on  the  coasts  of  Pontus,  where  there  is 
also  a  river  of  the  same  name. 

ABsrRTioEs,  a  group  of  islands  at  the 
head  of  the  Adriatic,  in  the  Sinus  Flanati- 
cus,  Gvlf  of  Quamero,  A  poll.  Rhodius 
calls  them  Bryge'ides,  and  states  tliat  there 
was  in  one  of  the  group  a  temple  erected 
to  the  Brygian  Diana.  (See  Absyrtus.) 
The  chief  island  is  Absorus,  with  a  town 
of  the  same  name.  In  modern  geography 
these  names  are  Chereo,  OserOf  Ferosine, 
and  Chao. 

Abstrtos,  a  river  falling  into  the  Adri- 
atic sea,  near  which  Absyrtus  was  mur- 
dered. Grotius  proposes  Absyrtit  as  the 
true  name  of  the  stream. 

Absyrtus,  brother  of  Medea,  and  son  of 
^etes.  king  of  Colchis,  by  whom  he  was 
despatched  with  a  large  force  in  pursuit  of 
Jason  and  Medea,  as  soon  as  Xhsax  flight 
was  discovered.  IVIedea,  seeing  herself  on 
the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
young  prince,  deceived  him  by  a  stratagem, 
and  the  Argonauts,  having  slain  him,  cast 
his  body  into  the  sea.  The  corpse  floated 
about  for  some  time,  and  was  at  last 
thrown  up  on  one  of  the  islands  which, 
from  this  circumstance,  were  denominated 
Absyrtides. 

Abulitss,  goyernor  of  Susa,  betrayed 
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his  trust  to  Alexander,  and  vras  rewarded 
with  a  prormce. 

Abus,  a  river  of  Britain,  now  the  Hum' 
her, 

Abtdkkus,  a  pupil  of  Berosus,  who  lived 
ahout  270  years  b.  c.  Some  fragments  of 
his  history  of  the  Chaldaeans,  Babylonians, 
and  Assyrians  have  been  preserved  by 
£usebins,    Cyrill,    and    Syncellus.      See 

PALiETHATUS. 

ABfi»os,  I.,  a  celebrated  city  of  Upper 
£gypt,    north-west   of  DiospoUs    Parva. 
Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  once  next  to  Thebes 
in  rize,  though  greatly  reduced  in  his  days. 
The   same    writer   mentions    the    palace 
of  Memnon  in  this  city,  built  on  the  plan 
of  the  labyrinUi,  though    less    intricate. 
Osiris  had  here  a  splendid  temple.     Plu- 
tarch makes  it  also  the  true  burial-place 
of  Osiris,  an  honour  to  which  so  many  cities 
of  £gypt  aspired;    and  states  that  the 
more  distinguished  Egyptians  frequently 
selected  Abydos  as  their  place  of  sepulture. 
Abydos  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  as   its 
modem  name,  Madfun^,  implies ;  but  the 
chief  building,  though  covered  with  sand, 
is  in  good  preservation,  and  the  style  of 
its  decorations  clearly  shows  it  to  have  been 
a  royal  residence.  —  II.   An  ancient  city 
of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor,  founded  by  the 
Thracians,   and   inhabited  by  them  even 
after  the  Trojan  war.     Homer  represents 
it  as  under  the  sway  of  a  prince  named 
Asius,  a  name  associated  with  many  of  the 
sliest  religious  traditions  of  the  ancient 
world.     At  a  later  period  the  Milesians 
sent  a  strong  colony  to  this  place  in  aid  of 
their   commerce  with  the  shores  of  the 
Propontis  and  Euxine.     Abydos  was  di- 
rectly on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Helles- 
pont ;    and   this    circumstance,    together 
with  its  strong  walls  and  very  safe  har- 
bour, soon  made  it  a  place  of  importance. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  desperate  resistance 
against  Philip  the  younser,  of  I^Iacedon, 
who  finally  took  it;  and  for  being  the 
flcene  of  the  fiible  of  Hero  and  Leander. 
Over  against  Abydos  lay  the  European 
town  Sestos.     The  ruins  of  Abydos  are 
still  to  be  seen  on  a  promontory  of  low 
land   called    Naffara~Bomou,   or    Pesquie$ 
PoinL     Wheeler  has  rectified  in  this  par- 
ticular the  mistake  of  Sandys,  who  sup- 
posed the  modem  castle  of  Natolia  to  be 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Abydos.     Over 
the    strait    between  Abydos  and   Sestos, 
Xerxes  caused  his  two  bridges  of  boats  to 
be  erected,  when  he  was  marching  against 
Greece ;  and  it  was  here  that,  seated  on  a 
lofty  throne,  he  surveyed  his  fleet  covering 
the  Hellespont,  and  his  countless  troops 
marshalled  in  the  plains.     The  classical 


writers  make  the  strait  in  this  quarter  seven 
stadia,  or  875  paces,  in  width,  but  to  modem 
travellers  it  appears  no  where  less  than  a 
mile  across. 

Abyssinia,  a  name  generally,  though  in- 
correctly, supposed  to  be  of  ancient  origin. 
It  corresponds  to  the  southern  part  of 
JEthiopiatupraJEgypiumi  and  though  it  be 
certain  that  the  denomination  of  Ethiopians 
is  of  Greek  origin,  and  has  been  employed 
to  signify  every  people  of  dark  complexion, 
the  Abyssinians  still  call  themselves  Itio- 
piawoHf  and  their  country  Itiopia.  But 
they  prefer  the  name  of  Agazian  for  the 
people,  and  that  of  Agazi,  or  Ghezt  for  the 
kingdom. 

AcACALLis.     See  PHiLAKnxa  and  Pht<- 

LACIS. 

AcACEsiuM,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  built  on 
a  hill  named  Acacesius,  in  the  south-west 
angle  of  the  country.  Mercury  Acacesius 
was  worshipped  here. 

AcAOEMiA,  a  public  garden  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Athens,  so  called  from  Academus 
or  Hecademus,  who  left  it  to  the  citixens 
for  gym  nastic  exercises.  It  was  surrounded 
with  a  wall  by  Hipparchus,  was  adorned 
with  statues,  temples,  and  sepulchres, 
planted  with  olive  and  plane-trees,  and 
watered  by  the  stream  of  the  Cephissus. 
These  olive-trees,  according  to  the  Athe- 
nian fables,  were  reared  from  layers  taken 
from  the  sacred  olive  in  the  Erechtheum, 
and  afforded  the  oil  awarded  to  the  victors 
at  the  Panathenean  festival,  llie  Academy 
suffered  during  the  siege  of  Athens  by 
Sylla,  many  of  the  trees  being  cut  down  to 
supply  timber  for  the  machines  of  w  ar.  Few 
retreats  can  be  imagined  more  favourable 
to  philosophy  and  the  Muses.  Within  this 
inclosure  Plato  possessed  a  small  garden, 
in  which  he  opened  a  school.  Hence  arose 
the  Aeademie  sect ;  and  hence  the  term 
Academy  has  descended,  though  shorn  of 
many  of  its  early  honours,  even  to  our 
own  times.  The  appellation  of  Academy 
(Academia)  is  frequently  used  in  philo- 
sophical writings,  especially  in  Cicero,  as 
indicative  of  the  Academic  sect.  In  this 
sense  Diogenes  Laertius  makes  a  threefold 
division  of  the  Academy,  into  Old,  Middle, 
and  New.  At  the  head  of  the  Old  he  puts 
Plato;  the  Middle,  Arcesilaus;  and  the 
New  Academy,  Lacydes.  Sextus  £m- 
piricus  enumerates  five  divisions  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Plato.  He  makes  Plato  the 
founder  of  theirs/  Academy;  Arcesilaus, 
the  tecond;  Camcades,  the  third;  Pliilo 
and  Charmides,  the  fourth  ;  and  Antiochus, 
the  Jifth.  Cicero  recognises  only  two 
Academies,  the  Old  and  New,  and  makes 
the  latter  commence,  as  above,  with  .'ir- 
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cesilaus.  In  enumerating  those  who  be- 
longed to  the  old  Academy,  he  begins,  not 
with  Plato,  but  Dcmocritus,  and  gives 
them  in  the  following  order :  Democritus, 
Anaxagoras,  Empedocles,  Parmenides,  Xe- 
nophanes,  Socrates,  Plato,  Speusippus,  Xe- 
Docrates,  Polemo,  Crates,  and  Crantor.  In 
the  NeWfOT  younger,  Academy  he  mentions 
Arcesilaus,  Lacydes,  Evander,  Egesinus, 
CarneadeSi  Ciitomachus,  and  Plulo.  If 
we  follow  the  distinction  laid  down  by 
I>iog.  L.,the  Old  Academy  will  consist  of 
those  followers  of  Plato  who  taught  the 
doctrine  of  their  master  without  mixture 
or  corruption ;  the  Middle  Academy  will 
embrace  those  who,  on  account  of  certain 
innorations  in  their  manner  of  philoso- 
phising, in  some  measure  receded  from  the 
Platonic  ^stem  without  entirely  deserting 
it ;  while  the  New  Academy  will  begin 
with  those  who  relinquished  the  more  ob- 
noxious tenets  of  Arcesilaus,  and  restored 
the  declining  reputation  of  the  Platonic 
school. 

AcADEMDS,  an  ancient  hero,  whom  some 
identify  with  Cadmus.  According  to 
others,  he  was  an  Athenian,  who  disclosed 
to  Castor  and  Pollux  the  place  where  Tlic- 
sens  had  secreted  their  sister  Helen,  after 
having  carried  her  oif  from  Sparta.  From 
him  the  garden  of  the  Academia,  which  he 
had  presented  to  the  people  of  Athens,  is 
thought  to  havfi  received  its  name. 

AcALAMDRus,  or  AcALTNDRUs,  a  river 
of  Magna  Graecia,  fitUing  into  the  Bay  of 
Tarentum.  Pliny  places  it  to  the  north 
of  Heraclea,  but  incorrectly,  since,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  it  flowed  in  the  vicinity  of 
Thurii.  The  modern  name,  according  to 
D'Anville,  is  SalandreUa ;  but  Mannert  calls 
it  Hoccatullo, 

AcAMAS,  I.,  the  son  of  Theseus  and 
Pluedra,  who  accompanied  Diomedcs  to 
demand  Helen  from  the  Trojans  after  her 
elopement  from  Menelaus.  In  his  em- 
bassy he  had  a  son  by  Laodice,  daughter 
of  Priam.  He  was  one  of  the  warriors 
shut  up  in  the  celebrated  wooden  horse ; 
and  on  his  return  to  Athens,  after  the 
Trqjan  war,  he  gave  name  to  the  tribe 
Acamantia. — II.  A  promontory  of  Cyprus, 
Dorth-west  of  Paphos,  surmounted  by  two 
conical  summits  of  so  remarkable  a  cha- 
racter that  navigators  sometimes  gave  the 
name  Acamantia  to  the  whole  island. 

AcAMPSis,  a  river  of  Colchis,  running 
into  the  Euxine.  The  Greeks  called  it 
AcampsiM  from  its  impetuous  course,  which 
forbade  all  approach  to  the  shore  (a, 
without,  Kifu^iSi  winding).  Tliis  name  was 
more  particularly  applied  to  it  at  its  mouth ; 
tlie  appellation  in  the  interior  being  Boat. 


AcAKTHA,  a  njrroph  loved  by  ApoUo, 
and  changed  into  the  flower  Acanthus. 

Acanthus,  I.,  a  city  near  Mount  Athos, 
founded  by  a  colony  of  Andrinns,  on  a 
small  neck  of  land  connecting  the  pro- 
montory of  Athos  with  the  continent 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy  place  it  on  the  Singi- 
ticus  Sinus,  but  Herodotus,  Scymnus,  and 
Mela  distinctly  fix  it  on  the  Strymonicus 
Sinus.  Mannert  supposes  the  city  to  have 
been  placed  on  the  Singiticus  Sinus,  and 
the  harl>our  on  the  Strymonicus  Sinus, 
while  Gail  makes  two  places  of  this  name 
to  have  existed,  one  on  the  Strjftnonicua^  and 
the  other  on  the  Singiticut  Sinus.  The 
Persian  fleet  despatched  under  Mardbnius 
having  suflTered  in  doubling  the  promon- 
tory of  Athos,  Xerxes  determined  to  guard 
against  a  similar  accident  by  cutting  a  canal 
across  the  isthmus,  of  such  dimensions  as 
to  admit  of  two  triremes  passing  abreast. 
Of  this  great  work  the  traces  still  remiun. 
—  II.  A  city  of  Egypt,  the  southernmost 
in  the  Memphitic  nome.  Ptolemy  gives  to 
it  a  plural  form,  probably  fix>m  the  nume- 
rous thickets  (^iucdyBai)  in  its  vicinity: 
but  Strabo  adopts  the  singular  form. 
D*Anville  and  Mannert  make  this  cHy 
coincide  with  the  modern  village  of  Z)a«A«r. 

AcARMAKiA,  a  country  of  Greece  Pro. 
per,  along  the  western  coast  The  natural 
boundary  on  the  iEtolian  side  was  the  river 
Achelous,but  it  was  not  definitely  regarded 
as  the  dividing  limit  until  the  period  of 
the  Roman  dominion.  Acamania  was  a 
productive  country  with  good  harbours ; 
but  the  inhabitants  were  little  inclined 
to  commercial  intercourse  with  their  neigh- 
bours. They  were  almost  constantly  en- 
gaged in  warlike  operations  against  th« 
iEtolians,  and  consequently  remained  far 
behind  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  in  point  of 
culture.  Hence,  too,  we  find  scarcely  any 
city  of  importance  within  their  territories ; 
and  even  whole  districts,  and  the  islanda 
which  were  commonly  regarded  as  a 
geographical  portion  of  Acamania,  did  not, 
politically  considered,  belong  to  it,  being 
inhabited  by  a  different  race.  The  per- 
petual warfare  in  which  the  Acarnanians 
were  engaged  with  the  ^tolians  so  weak- 
ened the  two  nations  eventually,' that  they 
fell  an  easy  prey,  first  to  the  Macedonian^ 
and  afterwards  to  the  Romans,  who  annexed 
them  to  the  province  of  Epirus.  Acarnanif^ 
now  CamiOf  is  described  by  modem  tra- 
vellers as  a  wilderness  of  forests  and  un- 
peopled plains. 

AcARNAs  and  AmphotSrus,  sons  of 
Alcmieon  and  Callirrhoc.  Alcmson  being 
murdered  by  the  brothers  of  Alphesiboca, 
his  former  wife,  Callirrhoe»  obtained  from 
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Jupiter  that  her  children^  who  were  still  in 
the  cradle,  might  grow  up  to  puaish  their 
&tber's  murderers.  According  to  some 
writers,  Acamas  gave  name  to  Acarnania, 
in  which  he  settled  a  short  time  previously 
to  the  Trojan  war. 

AcASTUSySon  of  Pelias,  king  of  Thessalj, 
married  Astydamia  or  Hippolyte,  who  fell 
in  love  with  Peleus,  son  of  iEacus,  when 
in  banishment  at  her  husband's  court. 
Peleus,  rejecting  the  addresses  of  Hip- 
polyte, was  accused  before  Acastus  of 
attempting  her  honour,  and  soon  after,  at 
a  hunt,  exposed  to  wild  beasts.  Chiron, 
by  order  of  Vulcan,  delivered  Peleus,  who 
returned  to  Thessaly,  and  put  to  death 
A<9Utus  and  his  wife.     See  Pzubus  and 

ASTTBAMIA. 

AccA  LaurjcxiIa,  or  more  properly 
LarentIa,  the  wife  of  Faustulus,  shepherd 
of  king  Numitor's  flocks.  She  became 
the  foster-mother  of  Komulus  and  Remus, 
who  bad  been  preserved  by  her  husband 
when  they  were  exposed  on  the  Tiber,  and 
suckled  by  a  she-wol£ 

AcciA  or  Atia,  daughter  of  Julia  and 
M.  Atius  Balbus,  the  mother  of  Au* 
gustus,  died  40  years  b.  c.  Cicero  gives 
her  a  high  character. 

Accius,  I.,  a  Roman  tragic  poet.  See 
Attics. —II.  Tullius,  a  prince  of  the 
VoUci,  inimical  to  the  Romans.  Corio- 
lanus,  when  banished,  fled  to  him,  and  led 
his  annies  against  Rome, 

Acco^  a  general  of  the  Gauls,  at  the  head 
of  the  confederacy  formed  against  the  Roman 
power  by  the  Senones,  Carnutes,  and  Tre- 
viri.  Casar,  baring  by  the  rapidity  of  his 
marches  prevented  the  execution  of  Acco's 
plans^  ordered  a  general  assembly  of  the 
Gauls  to  enquire  into  the  conduct  of  these 
nations;  and  sentence  of  death  was  pro- 
nauaced  on  Acco. 

AcjB,  a  sea-port  town  of  Phoenicia,  south 
of  Tyre.  On  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  struck  in  this  place, 
with  Phcenician  characters,  it  is  called  Aco  : 
in  the  Old  Testament  (Judges^  L)  it  is 
termed  AccKot  sagni^ing  strutened  or 
coofined.  The  Greeks,  bavins  changed 
the  original  name  before  this  mto  *Aid^, 
connected  with  it  the  legend  of  Hercules 
having  been  bitten  here  by  a  serpent,  and 
of  his  having  curet/  (Jkidofuxit)  the  wound  by 
the  application  of  a  certain  leaf.  The  city 
is  now  called  Acre,  of,  more  properly,  Acau 
It  is  situate  at  the  northern  angle  of  the 
bay,  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  During 
the  Crusades  it  sustained  several  sieges. 
In  modem  times  it  has  been  rendered  cele- 
brated for  the  successful  stand  which  it 
jr.ade,  ^  ith  tlic  aid  of  the  British,  under 


Sir  Sydney  Smith,  against  the  French, 
commanded  by  Bonaparte,  who  was  ot>- 
liged  to  raise  the  siege  after  &iling  in  his 
twelfth  assault;  and  still  more  recently  for 
its  capture  by  Sir  R.  Stopford,  in  favour 
of  the  Turks.  The  strength  of  the  place 
arose  in  part  from  its  advantageous  situ« 
ation.  The  port  of  Acre  is  bad,  but  Dr. 
Clarke  represents  it  as  better  than  any 
other  along  the  coast.  Hence  too,  as  Dr. 
Clarke  observes,  we  find  Acre  to  have  been 
the  last  position  in  the  Holy  Land  from 
which  the  Christians  were  expelled. 

AcbrXtus,  a  soothsayer,  who  remained 
alone  at  Delphi  when  the  approach  of 
Xerxes  frightened  away  the  inhabitants. 

AcBKBAs,  a  priest  of  Hercules  at  Tyre^ 
who  married  Dido,  sister  of  Pyraudion,  by 
whom  he  was  afterwards  murdered.  See 
Dino. 

AczaivA,  a  colony  of  the  Brutii  in  Mag- 
na Griecia,  taken  by  Alexander  of  Epirus. 

AcEAR^B,  I.,  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
west  of  Cremona  and  north  of  Placentia, 
supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the 
modern  Pizzighetone,  one  of  the  stron^^ 
holds  of  the  Insubres.  It  must  not  be 
confounded  with  another  Celtic  city  called 
Acara  by  Strabo,  and  Acerra  by  Pliny.  — > 
11.  A  city  of  Campania,  to  the  east  of 
Atella.  It  was  made  a  mimieipium  by  the 
Romans  at  an  early  period,  and  remained 
attached  to  thdr  interests,  even  when  Capua 
had  opened  her  gates  to  Hannibal ;  on 
which  account  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Carthaginian  commander.  It  was  sub- 
sequently rebuilt,  and  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  received  a  Roman  colony.  The 
modem  Acerra  stands  nearly  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  town. 

AcEKSEcoMEs,  a  sunuune  of  Apollo, 
which  signifies  unshonu  Another  form  is 
iLKup€K6/jais.  Both  are  compounded  of  a, 
priv.,  Ktlpt,  to  cut,  and  KSfitf,  the  hair  of  the 
head.  They  are  applied,  however,  as  well 
to  Bacchus  as  to  Apollo. 

Aces,  a  river  of  Asia,  according  to  He- 
rodotus on  the  confines  of  the  Choras- 
mians,  Hyrcanians,  Parthians,  Sarangeans, 
and  Thamaneans^  all  of  whose  terri- 
tories it  watered  by  means  of  water  courses. 
It  is  said,  that  when  the  Persians  conquered 
this  part  of  Asia,  ^ey  blocked  up  the  out- 
lets of  the  stream  and  made  the  reopening 
of  them  a  source  of  tribute :  but  the  whole 
story  is  very  improbable. 

AcEsiNES,  a  large  and  rapid  river  of  In- 
dia, falling  into  the  Indus ;  commonly 
supposed  to  be  the  modem  Ravei,  but 
Rennell  makes  it  the  Jtnauh. 

Ac'Eslus,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  as  god  of 
medicine,  from  axtofxai,  I  heal. 
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AcESTA.     See  £cbsta. 

Ac:ssTzs.     See  ^obstus. 

AcESTOR,  an  eminent  ancient  statuary 
mentioned  by  Pausanios.  He  was  a  native 
of  Gno5Sus,and  flourished  about  Olymp.  80. 

AcH^A,  I.,  a  Hurnanae  of  Pallas,  whose 
temple  in  Daunia  contained  the  arms  of 
Diomede,  and  was  defended  by  dogs,  which 
&wned  on  the  Greeks,  but  attacked  all 
others.  --^  II.  A  name  of  Ceres,  from  her 
lamewUUioaa  (&xo*)  over  Proserpine. 

AcHiEx,  the  name  given  in  particular 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Achaia,  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, but  .frequently,  and  especially 
in  Homer,  extended  to  all  the  inha- 
bitants  of  Greece.  They  derived  their 
origin  from  Achaeus,  son  of  Xuthus,  and 
l^randson  of  Hellen,  who  at  the  head  of  a 
p«tty  tribe  made  an  irruption  into  Thes- 
saly,  but  being  repulsed,  retired  to  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  established  himself  in 
the  territory  of  Lacediemon  and  Argos, 
whose  inhabitants  thenceforward  assumed 
the  name  of  Achsans.  The  Achseans 
vrere  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  of 
the  Greek  nations  that  went  to  the  siege  of 
Troy ;  and  after  the  capture  of  that  city, 
being,  driven  from  their  possessions  by  the 
Dorians,  they  invaded  the  territory  of  the 
lonians,  who  then  occupied  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  gave  to  this 
district  the  name  of  Achaia,  which  it  per- 
noanently  retained.  They  there  formed  the 
celebrated  confederacy  known  in  history 
as  the  Aehtsan  League.  This  league  was 
broken  up  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  but  was  set  on  foot  again  by  some 
of  the  original  allies  a.  c.  280 ;  from  which 
period  it  gained  strength,  and  finally  spread 
over  the  whole  Peloponnesus,  though  not 
without  much  opposition,  principally  on 
the  part  of  Lacedaranon.  It  was  finally 
dissolved  by  the  Romans  on  the  capture  of 
Corinth  by  Mummius,  b,  c.  147,  and  the 
states  that  composed  it  were  formed  into  a 
Roman  province,  under  the  general  appel- 
lation of  Achaia. 

AcHiBMSNBs,  the  founder  of  the  Persian 
moiuvehy.  Some  writers  seek  to  identify 
him  with  the  Giem  Schid,  or  Djemschid, 
of  the  Oriental  historians. 

AcBisaiBNioBs,  I.,  a  branch  of  the  Per- 
nan  tribe  of  Pasargadae,  deriving  their  name 
from  Aohsemenes,  the  founder  of  the  line. 
(See  AcHJBMEXiD.a.) — II.,  or  Acluemenes, 
a  Persian  of  the  royal  line,  brother  or  uncle 
of  Artaxerxes  I. — III.  One  of  the  compa- 
nions of  Ulysses,  who  was  left  on  the  coast 
of  Sicily,  whence  he  was  rescued  by  iEneas. 

AcHJEoEUM  statIo,  a  place  on  the  coast 
of  the  Tbracian  Chersonesus,  where  Po- 
lyxena  was   sacrificed    to  the   shade    of 


AcbUles,  and  where  HetJUba  killed  Polym- 
nestor,  the  murderer  of  her  son  Polydorus. 

AcHjBos,  I.,  a  tragic  poet,  bom  at 
Eretria  a.  c.  484,  the  year  in  which 
iEsohvlas  gained  his  first  prize.  He  con- 
tended with  Sophocles  and  Euripides  in 
his  thirty-seventh  year,  but  of  course  un- 
successfully. He  gained  the  dramatic  vic- 
tory only  once,  though  Suidas  informs  us 
that  he  contended  for  it  forty-four  times. 
Most  of  the  plays  ascribed  to  him  are  sa- 
tirical. —  1 1.  A  relation  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  appointed  governor  of  all  the  Asi- 
atic provinces  this  side  of  Taurus.  He 
aspired  to  sovereign  power,  which  he  dis- 
puted for  eight  years  with  Antiochus,  but 
was  at  last  betrayed  by  a  Cretan,  and^ut 
to  death. 

Achaia,  I.^    one  of  the  ancient   great 
divisions  of  the  Peloiionnesus,  extending 
from  Cape  Araxus,  along  the  coast  of  the 
Corinthian  Bay,  to  the  territory  of  Sicyon, 
which  separated  it  from  that  of  Corinth. 
It  bore  originally  the  name  of  iEgialos, 
afterwards  Ionia,   and    sometimes  ^^gia- 
leian   Ionia,  that  is,  **  Maritime   Ionia ;  '* 
and  from  the  most  remote  antiquity  it  con- 
tained twelve  cities  or  states,  united  by  a 
federative  league,  though  separately  inde- 
pendent.    Of  these  the  most  distinguished 
were  Dyme,    JRgirti,   Bura,    Patrae,    and 
£gium.     In  the  time  of  Homer,  the  term 
Achaia  comprised  Argolis,  Mycenap,  I.<a- 
conia,  Messenia,  and  Elis,  that  is,  all  those 
parts   of  the    Peloponnesus   inhabited    by 
Achaana,  in  contradistinction  to  those  in- 
habited by  Pelasgians,  like  Arcadia,  or  by 
lonians,  like  /Egialos.     The  latter,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  afterwards  assumed  the 
name  of  Achaea,  when  the  Achaeans  sought 
refuge  within  its  territory  from  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  Heraclidap.    (See  Achju.) 
—  II.  A  district  of  Thessaly  which  derived 
its  name  from  the  Ach«i.     It  comprised, 
according  to  Herodotus,  the  country  along 
the  Apidanus ;  and  if  we  assume  this  as 
its  western  limit,  we  may  consider  it  to 
have  reached  as  far  as  the  Sinus  Pelasgicus 
and  Sinus  Maliaeus  on  the  east.  —  III.  A 
harbour  on  the  northocastem  coast  of  the 
Eoxine,  mentioned  by  Arrian,  and  called 
by  him   Old  AeAaia,     The  Greeks  had  a 
tradition,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  place 
were  of  Grecian  origin,  and  natives  of  the 
Boeotian  Orchomenus,  who  missed  their 
way  on  their  return  fitmi  the  Trojan  war, 
and  wandered  to  this  quarter. 

AcHAENXxsEs,  8  pcople  of  Sicily  near 
Syracuse. 

AcHABKA,  or  AcBAENA,  au  important 
borough  of  Attica,  60  stadia  north-west 
of  Athens.     Many  of  the  inhabitants  fol- 
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lowed  the  buanest  of  cfaarcoal-burning. 
It  belonged  to  the  tribe  (Eneis,  and  con- 
tained some  of  the  moat  productive  land 
in  Attica. 

AcuXtzs,  a  friend  of  ^neas,  whose  fide- 
lity WM  so  exemplary,  that  fidiu  Aehatet 
became  a  proverb. 

AchzlSTdes,  a  patronymic  given  to  the 
Sirens  as  dau^ters  of  Achelous. 

AcemLduB,  a  river  of  Epinis,  now  Atpro 
Palamo,  or  *' White  River,*'  which  rises 
in  Mount  Kndus,  and,  after  dividing  Acar- 
nania  from  £tolia,  fidls  into  the  Sinus  Co- 
rinthiaeus.  It  was  a  large  and  rapid  stream, 
probably  the  largest  in  Greece,  and  formed 
at  its  mouth,  by  depositions  of  mud  and 
sand,  a  number  of  small  islands  called 
Ecbinades.  The  god  of  this  river  was  the 
son  of  Oceanua  and  Tethys,  or  of  the  Sun 
and  Terra.  In  his  unsuccessful  contest 
with  Hercules  for  the  hand  of  Deianira, 
having  assumed  the  form  of  a  bull,  be  lost 
one  of  his  horns;  but  having  afterwards  re- 
ceived a  bom  from  AmalUiea,  he  gave  it 
to  the  victor,  and  obtained  his  own  in 
return.  Another  account  makes  him  to 
have  first  assumed  the  form  of  a  serpent, 
and  afterwards  that  of  a  bull,  and  to  have 
retired  in  disgrace  into  the  bed  of  the  river 
Tboas,  which  thenceforward  was  denomi- 
nated Adielous.  A  third  account  states 
that  the  Naiades  took  the  horn  of  the  con- 
quered deity,  and,  after  filling  it  with  the 
producti<ms  of  the  seasons,  gave  it  to 
the  goddess  of  Plenty,  whence  the  origin 
of  the  eomu  a>puB.  The  Achelous  was  a 
riVer  of  great  antiquity  as  well  as  cele- 
brity. The  frequent  directions  of  the 
oracle  of  Dodona  **  to  sacrifice  to  the  Ache- 
lous* associated  the  stream  with  some  of 
the  oldest  religious  rites ;  and  hence  it  was 
frequently  used  in  the  language  of  poetry  as 
the  representative  of  rivers  in  general,  and 
aomeUmes  for  the  element  of  water  itself 

AcBsaous,  a  borough  of  the  tribe  Hip- 
pothoontis  in  Attica;  hence  Acherdusius 
in  Demosthenes. 

Acaxaov,  I.,  a  river  of  Epirus,  rising 
in  the  mountains  to  the  west  of  the  chain 
of  JKndus,  and  fidling  into  the  Ionian  sea 
near  Glykyt  Limen  (  Sweet  JRvrf).  In  the 
early  part  of  its  course,  it  forms  the  Palue 
Ackenuia,  and,  after  emerging  from  this 
sheet  of  water,  disappears  under  ground, 
frotn  which  it  again  rises,  and  pursues  its 
course  to  the  sea.  Pausanias  states  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  Homer,  having  visited 
these  rivers  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings, 
assigned  to  them,  on  account  of  their  pe- 
culiar nature  and  properties,  a  place 
among  the  rivers  of  the  lower  world. 
The  poets  make  Acheron  to  have  been  the 


son  of  Sol  and  Terra,  and  to  have  been 
precipitated  into  the  infomal  regions,  and 
there  changed  into  a  river,  for  having  sup- 
plied the  Titans  with  water  during  the 
war    which    they  waged    with    Jupiter. 
Hence  its  waters  were  muddy  and  bitter ; 
and  it  was  the  stream  over  which  the  souls 
of  the  dead  were  first  conveyed.     The 
Acheron  is  represented  under  the  form  of 
an  old  man  arrayed  in  a  humid  vestment. 
He  reclines  on  an  urn  of  a  dark  colour, 
out  of  which  flow  waters  full  of  foam* 
Sometimes  also  an  owl  is  placed  near  hino. 
—  II.  A  river  of  Bruttium,  flowing  into 
the   Mare  Tyrrhenum  a  short    distance 
below    Pandosia.       Alexander,    king   of 
Epirus,  who  had  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
Tarentines,    in   passing    this    river,    was 
slain  by  a  Lucanian  exile.     He  had  been 
warned  by  an  oraole  to  beware  of  the 
Acherusian  waters  and  the  city  Pandosia, 
but  supposed  that  it  refeired  to  Epirus^ 
and  not  to  Italy.  —  III.   A  river  of  Elis, 
which  falls  into  the  Alpheus.      On    its 
banks   were  temples  dedicated  to  Ceres,. 
Proserpine,  and  Hades,  which  were  held; 
in  high  veneration. 

AcHsaoitTiA,  Aeerenta,  *  city  of  Xa* 
cania,  on  the  confines  of 'Apulia,  and  from 
its  lofty  porition  called  by  Horace  nidtit 
AeherontuB,  **  the  nest  oif  Acherontia." 
Procopius  speaks  of  it  as  a  strong  fortress 
in  his  days. 

AcHsauslA,  I.,  according  to  some 
modem  expounders  of  fable,  a  lake  in 
Egypt,  near  Memphis,  over  which  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  were  conveyed,  pre* 
vious  fo  their  being  judged  for  the  actions  of 
their  past  lives.  Tlie  authority  of  Diodorus 
Siculus  is  cited  in  support  of  this  state- 
ment ;  but  an  examination  of  the  passage 
(I.  92.)  will  show  that  the  interpretation 
above  given  is  wholly  erroneous.  •—  II.  A 
cavern  in  Bithynia,  near  the  city  of  He- 
raclea  and  the  river  Oxynas,. probably  on 
the  very  spot  which  Arrian  calls  Tyndaridae. 
Xenophon  names  the  whole  peninsula  in. 
which  it  lies  the  Acherusian  Promontory.. 
This  cavern  was  two  stadia  in  depth,  and 
regarded  by  the  adjacent  inhabitants  as  one* 
of  the  entrances  into  the  lower  world.- 
Through  it  Hercules  is  said  to  have 
dragged  Cerberas  up  to  the  light  of  day ; 
a  fiible  which  probably  owed  its  origin  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Heraclea.  Apoll.  Rho- 
dius  places  a  river,  with  the  name  of  Ache- 
ron, in  this  quarter.  This  stream  was 
afterwards  called,  by  the  people  of  Heraclea. 
Soonautes,  on  account  of  their  fleet  having 
been  saved  near  it  during  a  storm.  Are 
the  Acheron  and  Oxynas  the  same  river  ? 

Achillas,  one  of  the  officers  of  Ptolemy 
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Dkmysiua,  to  whom  the  asausinatioii  of 
Pompey  wis  oommitted.  He  was  exe- 
cuted by  order  of  Ccesari  against  whose  life 
he  had  plotted. 

Achillea,  I.,  an  island  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Borysthenes,  or,  more  properly,  the 
western  part  of  the  Dromus  Achilles  in- 
sulated by  a  small  arm  of  the  sea.  See 
Daoaius  A  chillis,  Leucb. 

AcRiLLEis,  a  poem  of  Statius,  in  which 
he  describes  the  education  and  memorable 
actions  of  Achilles. 

AcRiLX.Es,  I.,  a  son  of  the  Earth,  to 
whom  Juno  fled  for  refuge  from  the  pur- 
Aiits  of  Jupiter,  and  who  persuaded  her  to 
return  and  marry  that  deity.  Jupiter, 
grateful  for  thb  service,  promised  to  him, 
that  all  who  bore  this  name,  for  the  time 
to  come,  should  be  illustrious  personages. 
—  II.  The  preceptor  of  Chiron. — III. 
The  inventor  of  the  ostracism.  —  IV.  A 
son  of  Jupiter  and  Lamia.  His  beauty 
was  so  perfect  that,  in  the  Judgment  of 
Pan,  he  bore  away  the  prise  from  every 
competitor.  Venus  was  so  offended  at 
this  decision,  that  she  inspired  Pan  with  a 
fruitless  passion  for  the  nymph  Echo,  and 
also  wrought  a  hideous  change  in  his  own 
person.— -IV.  The  son  of  Peleus,  king  of 
Phtbiotis  in  Thessaly.  His  mother's  name 
appears  to  have  been  a  matter  of  some 
dispute  among  the  ancient  expounders  of 
mythology,  though  the  more  numerous 
authorities  are  in  favour  of  Thetis,  one  of 
the  sea-deities.  According  to  Lycophron, 
Thetis  became  the  mother  of  seven  male 
children  by  Peleus,  six  of  whom  she  threw 
into  the  fire.  The  Scholiast  on  Aomer 
says  that  six  of  her  children  perished  by 
this  harsh  experiment,  and  that  she  had,  in 
like  manner,  thrown  the  seventh,  i^er* 
wards  namc^  Aehilkt,  into  the  flames, 
when  Peleus,  having  beheld  the  deed, 
rescued  his  offspring  from  this  perilous 
situation.  Tsetses,  in  his  Scholia  on  hy- 
eophron,  foUowing  the  authority  of  Apol- 
lodorus,  gives  his  first  name  as  Ligffrom ; 
but  Agamestor  says,  that  the  first  name 
given  to  Achilles  was  P^«mi«,  i.  e.  **  saved 
from  the  fire.**  Homer  makes  Achilles 
say,  that  Thetis  had  no  other  child  but 
himself;  and  though  a  daughter  of 
Peleus,  named  Polydora,  is  mentioned  in 
a  part  of  the  IHad  (16.  175),  she  must 
have  been,  according  to  the  best  commen- 
tators, only  a  half  sister  of  the  hero.  At 
variance  with  the  account  given  by  the 
bard  is  the  more  popular  fiction,  that 
Thetis  plunged  her  son  into  the  waters  of 
the  Styx,  and  by  that  immersion  rendered 
the  whole  of  his  body  invulnerable,  except 
the  heel,  by  which  she  held   him.     On 


>  this  subject  Homer  is  altogether  silent; 
and,  indeed,  suiA  a  protection  from  danger 
would  have  derogated  too  much  from  the 
character  of  his  hero.  There  are  several 
passages  in  the  Riad  which  plainly  show 
that  the  poet  does  not  ascribe  to  Achilles 
the  possession  of  any  peculiar  physical 
defence  against  the  chances  of  battle. 
The  care  of  his  education  was  intrustedf 
according  to  the  common  authorities,  to 
the  Centaur  Chiron,  and  to  Phoenix,  son 
of  Amyntor.  Homer,  however,  mentions 
Phcenix  as  his  first  instructor,  while  from 
another  passage  it  would  appear  that  the 
young  chieftain  merely  learned  from  the 
Centaur  the  principles  of  the  healing  art. 
Those,  however,  who  pay  more  regard  in 
this  case  to  the  statements  of  other  writers, 
make  Chiron  to  have  had  charge  of 
Achilles  first,  and  to  have  fed  him  on  the 
marrow  of  wild  animals;  according  to 
Libanius  on  that  of  lions ;  but  according 
to  the  compiler  of  the  J?tym.  M,  on  that 
of  stags.  Calchas  having  predicted,  when 
Achilles  had  attained  the  age  of  nine  years, 
that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  without 
him,  Thetis,  wdil  aware  that  her  son,  if  he 
joined  that  expedition,  was  destined  to 
perish,  sent  her  offspring,  disguised  in 
female  attire,  to  the  court  of  Lyoomedes, 
king  of  the  island  of  Scyros,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  concealed  there,  where  he 
received  the  name  of  P)^rrkat  (*'  Rufa^*'') 
from  his  golden  locks.  In  this  state  of 
concealment  Achilles  remained  until  dis- 
covered by  Ulysses,  who  came  to  the 
island  in  the  disguise  <^  a  travelling  mer- 
chant. The  chieftain  of  Ithaca  offered,  it 
seems,  various  articles  of  female  attire  for 
sale,  and  mingled  with  them  some  pieces 
of  armour.  On  a  sudden  blast  being  given 
with  a  trumpet,  Achilles  discovered  him- 
self by  seizing  on  the  arms.  The  young 
warrior  then  joined  the  army  against  Troy. 
This  account  of  the  concealment  of  Achilles 
is  contradicted  by  the  express  authority  of 
Homer,  who  represents  him  as  proceeding 
directly  to  the  Trojan  war  from  the  court 
of  his  fiither.  As  regards  the  forces  which 
he  brought  with  him,  the  poet  makes  thezn 
to  have  come  from  the  Pelasgian  Argos, 
from  Alus,  Alope,  and  Trachinia,  and 
speaks  of  them  as  those  who  possessed 
Phthia  and  Hellas,  and  who  were  called 
Myrmidons,  Hellenes,  and  Acheei.  Hence, 
according  to  Heyne,  the  sway  of  Achilles 
extended  from  Tracbis,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
(Eta,  as  far  as  the  river  Enipeus,  where 
Pharsalus  was  situated,  and  thence  to  the 
Peneus.  The  Greeks,  having  made  good 
their  landing  on  the  shores  of  Troas,  proved 
so  much  superior  to  the  enemy  as  to  com- 
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pel  them  to  seek  shelter  within  their  walls. 
No  sooner  was  this  done,  than  the  Greeks 
were  forced  to  turn  their  principal  atten- 
tion to  the  means  of  supporting   their 
nomerousibrces.    A  part  of  the  army  was, 
therefore,  sent  to  cultiTate  the  rich  vales 
of  the  Thtaeian  Chersonese,  then  aban- 
doned by  tiieir  inhabitants  on  account  of 
tfie  incursions  of  the  barbarians  from  the 
interior.    But  the  Grecian  army,  weakened 
by  this  separation  of  its  force,  could  no 
longer  deter  the  ThjjaDs  from  agidn  taking 
the  field,  or  prevent  succours  and  supplies 
from  being  sent  into  the  city.     Thus  the 
siege  was  protracted  to  the  length  of  ten 
years.     During  a  great  part  of  this  time 
Achilles  was  employed  in  lessening  the 
icaources  of  Priam  by  the  reduction  of  the 
tributary  cities  of  Asia  Minor.    With  a  fleet 
of  eleven  Tessels,  he  raTaged  the  coasts  of 
Mysia,made  frequent  disembarkations  of 
bis  foncs,  and   aucoeeded  erentually   in 
destroying  eleven  cities,  among  which,  ac- 
eording  to  Strabo,  were  Hypoplacian  Thebe, 
Lymeasus,  and  Pedasus,  and  laying  waste 
tile  iahod  of  LeAos.     Among  the  spoils 
of  LymesBus,  AehiUes  obtainol  the  beau- 
ttfttl   Brisns;    while,  at    the   taking  of 
Thebes,  Chrysos,  daughter  of  Chryses, 
a  priest  of  Apollo  at  Chrysa,  became  the 
prise  of  Agamemnon.    A  pestilence  shortly 
after  appored  in  die  Gncian  camp,  and 
Calchaa,  encouraged  by  the  proffered  pro- 
teetion  of  Achilles,  vsntored  to  attribute 
it  to  Agamemnon's  detention  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Chryses,  whom  her  fiither  had  en- 
deaToured  to  ransom,  but  in  irain.     The 
monavdi,   though    deeply  offended,   was 
compdled  at  last  to  surrender  his  captire, 
but,  as  an  act  of  retaliation,  and  to  testify 
his   resentment,  he  deprived  Achilles  of 
Brisds.     Hence  arose  **  the  anger  of  the 
son  of  Peleus,**  oo  which  is  based  the  ac- 
tion of  the  nkuL     Achilles,  on  his  part, 
withdrew  his  forces  from  the  contest^  and 
neither  prayers,  nor  entreaties,  nor  direct 
offers  of  reconciliation,  couched  in  the 
most  tempting  and  flattering  terms,  could 
induce  him  to  return  to  the  field.     Among 
other  tlungs,  the  monarch  promised  to  him, 
if  he  would  forget  the  injurious  treatment 
which  he  had  recaved,  the  hand  of  one  of 
his  daughters,  and  the  sovereignty  of  seven 
cities  of  the  Peloponnesus.  •  The  death  of 
his  friend  Patrodus,  however,  by  the  hand 
of  Flector,  roused  him  at  length  to  action 
and  revenge ;  and  a  reconciliation  having 
on  this  taken  place  between  the  two  Gre- 
cian leaders,  Briseis  was  restored.     As  the 
arms  of  Achilles,  having  been  worn  by 
Fatroclus,  had  become  tihe  prize  of  Hec- 
tor,  Vulcan,  at    the   request   of  Thetis, 


fiibricated  a  suit  of  impenetrable  armour 
for  her  son.  Arrayed  in  this,  Achilles  took 
the  field,  and  after  a  great  slaughter  of  the 
Trojans,  and  a  contest  with  the  god  of  the 
Scamander,  by  whose  waters  he  was  nearly 
overwhelmed,  met  Hector,  chased  him 
thrice  around  the  walls  of  Troy,  and  finally 
slew  him  by  the  aid  of  Minerva.  Accord* 
ing  to  Homer,  Achilles  dragged  the  corpse 
of  Hector,  at  his  chariot-wheels,  thrice 
round  the  tomb  of  Patroclus;  and,  frmn 
the  language  of  the  poet,  he  would  appear 
to  have  done  this  for  several  days  in  suc- 
cession. Virgil,  however,  makes  Achilles 
to  have  dragged  the  body  of  Hector  thrice 
round  the  walls  of  Troy.  The  corpse  of 
the  Tkojan  hero  was  at  last  yielded  up  to 
the  tears  and  supplications  of  Priam,  who 
had  come  for  that  purpose  to  the  tent  of 
Achilles,  and  a  trace  was  granted  to  the 
Trojans  for  the  performance  of  the  funeral 
obsequies.  Achilles  did  not  long  surrive 
his  illustrious  opponent.  Some  accounts 
made  him  to  have  died  the  day  after  Hec- 
tor was -slain.  The  eonunon  authorities, 
however,  interpose  the  combats  with  Pen- 
thesilea  and  Mernnon  previous  to  hia  dcatt. 
According  to  the  more  received  account, 
Achilles,  having  become  enamoured  of 
Polyzena,  daughter  of  Priam,  signified  to 
the  monarch  that  he  would  become  his 
ally  on  condition  of  reeeiving  her  hand  in 
marri^^  Priam  consented,  and  the  par- 
ties having  come  for  that  purpose  to  the 
temple  of  the  Thymbrean  ApoUo,  Achilles 
was  treacherously  slain  by  Paris,  who  hacf 
concealed  hims^  there^  being  wounded 
by  him  with  an  arrow  in  the  heel.  Another 
tradition,  related  by  Arctinus,  nudies  him 
to  have  been  slain  (in  accordance  with 
Heetor*s  prophecy)  in  the  Sc«an  gate, 
while  rushing  into  the  city.  Hyginus 
states  that  Achilles  went  round  the  walla 
of  Troy,  boasting  of  his  exploit  in  having 
slain  Jkector,  until  Apollo,  in  anger, 
assumed  the  form  of  Paris,  and  slew  him 
with  an  arrow;  but,  with  surprising  incon- 
sistency, he  mentions  in  another  pUce  that 
he  was  slain  by  Deiphobus  and  Alexander 
or  Paris.  The  Schol.  Lycophr.  says,  that 
the  Trojans  would  not  give  up  the  corpse 
of  Achilles  until  the  Greeks  had  restored 
the  various  presents  with  which  Priam  had 
redeemed  the  dead  body  of  Hector.  The 
ashes  of  the  hero  were  mingled  in  a  golden 
urn  with  those  of  Patroclus,  and  the  pro- 
montory of  Sigaram  is  said  to  mark  the 
place  where  both  repose.  A  tomb  was 
here  erected  to  his  memory,  and  near  it 
Thetis  caused  funeral  games  to  be  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  her  son,  which  were 
afterwards  annually  observed  by  a  decree 
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of  the  oracle  of  Dodoiuu  After  the  taking 
of  Troy,  the  ebost  of  Achilles  <is  said  to 
have  appeared  to  the  Greeks,  and  de- 
manded of  them  Polyxena,  who  was  ac- 
cordingly sacrificed  on  his  tomb  by  his  son 
Neoptolemus  or  Pjrrrhus.  Another  ac- 
count makes  the  Trojan  princess  to  have 
killed  herself  through  grief  at  his  loss. 
The  Thessalians,  in  accordance  with  the 
oracle  just  mentioned,  erected  a  temple  to 
his  memory  at  Sigaeum,  and  rendered  him 
divine  honours.  Every  year  they  brought 
thither  two  bulb,  one  white  and  the  other 
black,  crowned  with  garlands,  and  along 
with  them  some  of  the  water  of  the  Sper- 
chius.  Another  and  still  stranger  tradi- 
tion informs  us  that  Achilles  survived  the 
fidl  of  Troy,  and  married  Helen ;  but  others 
maintain  that  this  union  took  place,  after 
his  death,  in  the  island  of  Leuce,  where 
many  of  the  ancient  heroes  lived  in  a 
separate  elysium.  When  Achilles  was 
young,  his  mother  asked  him  whether  he 
preferred  a  long  life  spent  in  obscurity,  or 
a  brief  existence  of  military  glory.  He 
decided  in  &vour  of  the  latter.  Some  ages 
after  the  Trojan  war,  Alexander,  in  the 
course  of  his  march  into  the  EUut,  offered 
sacrifices  on  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  and  ex- 
pressed his  admiration  as  well  of  the  hero 
as  of  the  bard  whom  he  had  Found  to  im- 
mortalise his  name.  It  may  not  be  amiss 
to  add  in  this  place  a  few  of  the  predic- 
tions relative  to  Achilles  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  Hiad,  He  was  to  reap  great 
glory  at  Troy,  but  was  to  die  before  its 
walls.  T^y  was  not  to  fall  by  his  hands. 
While  he  was  yet  olive,  the  bravest  of 
the  Myrmidons  was  to  be  slain,  the  name 
of  Patroclus  not  being  expressly  men- 
tioned, and  his  own  death  was  soon 
to  follow  that  of  Hector.  —  V.  Tatius, 
a  native  of  Alexandria,  commonly  as- 
signed to  the  second  or  third  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  though  the  best  critics 
place  him  after  the  time  of  Heliodorus, 
having  discovered  in  him  manifest  imitaf* 
tions  of  the  latter  writer.  Achilles  Tatius 
is  the  author  of  a  romance,  '*  The  Loves 
of  Leucippe  and  Clitophon,"  which  is 
usually  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  Greek 
works  of  this  class.  The  best  edition  is 
that  of  Jacobs,  Leipsic,  18S1.— -VI.  Tatius, 
an  astronomical  writer,  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century, 
since  he  is  quoted  by  Firmicus,  who  wrote 
about  tlie  middle  of  the  same  century. 
Suidas  confounds  him  with  the  individual 
mentioned  above.  We  possess,  under  the 
title  "  Introduction  to  the  Phaenomena 
of  Aratus,"  a  fragment  of  his  work  on  the 
Sphere. 


j  AcuiLLSUM,  a  town  on  the  Cimmerian 
Bosphorus,  where  anciently  was  a  temple 
of  Achilles,  near  the  modem  Bnackmk, 

AcBiLLSus  or  Aquilxos,  I.,  a  Roman 
general  in  Egypt,  in  the  reign  of  Dioele^ 
tian,  who  rebelled,  and  for  five  years  main- 
tained the  imperial  dignity  at  Alexandria. 
Diocletian  at  last  marched  against  him 
and  took' Alexandria  after  a  ri^e  of  eight 
months,  and  exposed  Achilleus  to  b^.de- 
voured  by.  lions. — II.  A  relation  of 
Zenobia  invested  vrith  the  purple  by  the 
people  of  Palmyra,  when  they  revolted 
from  Aurelian.  He  is  called  Antiochus 
by  2kisimus. 

AcHivi,  properly  speaking,  the  name 
of  the  Achaean  race  ('AxamI)  Latinised. 
Its  derivation  through  the  iEolic  dialect 
is  marked  by  the  digammated  sound  of 
the  letter  r  ('AxaFol).  This  appellation 
was  generally  applied  by  the  Ronum  poets, 
especially  Virsil,  as  a  name  fiir  the  whole 
Greek  nation,  m  imitation  of  the  Homeric 
usage,  though  it  should  strictly  have  been 
confined  to  the  inhabitants  <^  the  pro- 
vince of  Achaia.  Homer  uses  the  appella- 
tion 'Axoiol  frequently  to  designate  the 
united  Greek  forces  in  the  Trojan  war» 
since  at  this  period  the  Achaean  tribe  stood 
at  the  head  of  Greece. 

AcicHfiaius,  a  general  with  Brennus  in 
the  expedition  which  the  Gauls  undertook 
against  Pannonia.  He  was  chosen  by 
Brennus  as  his  lieutenant,  or  rather  as  a 
kind  of  colleague,  an  ofiBce  which  the 
term  in  the  ancient  Gallic  language  is  said 
to  designate. 

AciDAUus,  a  fountain  in  Orchomenns, 
a  town  of  Boeotia,  in  which  the  Graces 
were  supposed  to  bathe ;  whence  Venus  is 
called  Mater  Acidalia. 

AciLiA,  a  plebeian  family  at  Rome 
which  traced  its  pedigree  up  to  the 
Trojans.  The  name  of  this  family  occurs 
five  times  in  the  consular  fasti  during  the 
time  of  the  republic,  and  twelve  times  in 
those  of  the  empire  down  to  the  reign  of 
Constantine.  Many  medals  of  this  fiimily 
are  extant  Its  two  most  celebrated 
branches  were  those  of  Acilius  Glabrio  and 
AciliuB  Balbus.     See  Aciucs. 

AcilIa  lkx,  a  law  enacted  a.  u.  c.  683, 
that  in  trials  for  extortion  sentence  should 
be  passed  after  the  cause  was  once  plesded, 
and  that  there  should  not  be  a  second 
hearing. 

AcilIus,  I.,  Glabrio,  M.,  was  colleague 
of  P.  Cor.  Scipio  Nasica  in  the  consul- 
ship, A.  u.  c.  561,  and  defeated  Antiochus 
at  Thermopylae,  by  adopting  the  sugges- 
tions of  Cato  the  Censor.  —  III.  Son  of 
the  consul  Acilius  Glabrio,   the  founder 
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of  the  fiunily,  was  a  decemvir,  and  erected 
a  temple  to  Piety,  which  his  &ther  bad 
TOwed  to  this  goddess,  when  fighting 
against  Antiocbus.  He  also  raised  a 
glided  statue  to  his  father,  the  first  of  the 
kind  erer  seen  at  Rome.  —  IV.  A  Roman, 
who  wrote  a  work  in  Greek  on  the  history 
of  his  eoimtry,  and  commentaries  on  the 
Twelve  Tables.  He  was  a  contemporary 
oC  Cato.  His  history  was  translate  into 
Latin,  and  entitled  Annaiea  AcUiat^u.  — V. 
Avola  was  lieutenant  under  Tiberius  in 
Gaul,  A.  D.  19.,  and  afterwards  consuL 
He  is  said  by  Pliny  and  Valerius  Maxi- 
mns  to  have  recovered  on  the  funeral  pile^ 
hut  too  late  to  be  rescued  from  tbe  flames: 
—  VI.  Aviola  Manius,  colleague  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius  in  the  eonsulship, 
A.n.  54.  —  VII.  A oonsol  with  M.  Ulpian 
Trajaqnsi  who  was  subsequently  raised  to 
tte  imperial  throne.  He  fought  with  wild 
beasts  in  the  arena,  and,  being  successftil, 
was  put  to  death  by  Domitian,  who  was 
Jealous  of  his  strength. 

Acis,  a  Sicilian  shepherd,  son  of  Faunus 
and  the  njrmph  Simsthis.  Having  gained 
tbe  aflEections  of  Galataea,  his  rival,  Poly- 
phemus, through  jealousy,  crushed  him 
to  death  with  a  fiiagment  of  rock.  The 
gods  changed  Acis  into  a  stream  which 
rises  firom  Mount  ^tna.  According  to 
Servius,  it  was  also  called  Acilius.  CIu- 
Tcriiu  places  this  river  about  two  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  modem  CauUUo  di  Acci,  The 
story  of  Acis  is  given  by  Ovid  ( Met.  13.) 

AcoBTSs,  one  of  the  pirates  who  at- 
tempted to  carry  Bacchus  into  captivity. 
The  crew  were  changed  into  sea-monsttirs, 
but  Acceies  was  preserved,  because  he  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  god.  The  story 
of  Accetes  is  beautifully  narrated  by  Ovid 
{Met  9.) 

Acomlos,  a  youth  of  Cea,  who,  when 
he  went  to  Delos  to  sacrifice  to  Diana,  fell 
in  love  with  Cydippe,  a  beautiful  virgin ; 
and,  unable  to  obtain  her,  had  recourse  to 
a  stratagem.  Having  procured  an  apple, 
he  wrote  on  it  the  words,  "  I  swear  by 
Diana  I  will  marry  Acontius,"  and  pre- 
sented it  to  Cydippe  in  the  temple.  She 
read  the  inscription ;  and  as  a  sacred  law 
compelled  the  ftilfilment  of  every  promise 
made  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  she  felt 
bound  by  the  vow  she  had  inadvertently 
made,  and  married  Acontius. 

AcaA,  I.,  a  town  of  Italy, — Eulxca, — 
Cyprus, —  Aeamania, —  Sicily,—  Africa, 
•— Sarmatia,  &c. —  II.  A  promontory  of 
Calabria,  now  Cape  di  Lettea, 

AcBAoiKA,  one  of  the  five  divisions  of 
ancient  Syracuse,  so  called  from  the  wild 
pear  trees  (&XP<^)  ^^th  which  it  abounded. 


I  It  was  strongly  fortified,  and  is  therefore 
sometimes,  though  incorrectly,  called  the 
citadel  of  Syracuse.  It  was  densely 
peopled,  and  contained  many  splendid 
edifices. 

Aca^EA,  a  surname  of  Diana,  from  a 
temple  built  to  her,  by  Melampus,  on  a 
mountain  near  Argos. 

AcajBPUitU,  a  city  of  Bomtb,  on 
Mount  Ptous  i  founded  either  by  Atha- 
mas,  or  Acraepheus,  a  son  of  Apollo. 

AcEAGALLinjE.     See  CaAUALLinjB. 

AcaloAs,  I.,  the  Greek  name  for  the 
city  Agrigentum  in  Skci\y.  It  was  also 
the  river  on  which  Agrigentum  was  situ- 
ated.    The  modem  name  is  San  Blasio 

II.  A  celebrated  engraver  on  silver  whose 
drinking  cups  and  hunting  pieces,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  were  so  beautiful  as  to  be 
treasured  up  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus  at 
Rhodes.  His  age  and  country  are  uncer- 
tain. 

AcrXtus,  a  freedman  of  Nero,  sent  into 
Asia  to  plunder  the  temples  of  the  gods,  a 
commission  which  he  readily  executed* 
being,  according  to  Tacitus,  **cuicunque 
flagitio  promptus,*"  readif  for  every  iniquity. 
Secundus  Carinas  was  joined  with  him 
on  this  occasion,  whom  Lipsius  suspects 
to  be  the  same  with  the  Carinas  sent  into 
exile  by  Caligula  for  declaiming  against 
tyrants. 

AcainoFHloi,  an  Ethiopian  nation,  who 
fed  on  locusts,  and  lived  not  beyond  their 
fortieth  year.  At  the  approach  of  old  age, 
swarms  of  winged  lice  attacked  them,  and 
gnawed  their  belly  and  breast,  till  the 
patient,  by  rubbing  himself^  drew  blood, 
which  increased  their  number,  and  ended 
in  his  death. 

AcnisioNBUs,  a  patronymic  applied  to 
the  Argives,  from  Acrisius,  one  of  their 
ancient  kings ;  or  from  Acrisione,  a  town 
of  Argolis,  called  afler  a  daughter  of  Acri- 
sius of  the  same  name. 

AcrisioniXdes,  a  patronymic  of  Perseus,, 
from  his  grandfather  Acrisius,  as  his* 
daughter  Danae  was  named  Acrisioneis. 

Acrisius,  son  of  Abas,  king  of  Argos, 
and  brother  of  Proetus  whom,  afler  many 
dissensions,  he  drove  from  Argos.  Acri- 
sius was  &ther  of  Danae  by  Eurydice, 
daughter  of  Laceda>mon  ;  and,  an  oracle 
having  declared  that  his  daughter's  son 
would  put  him  to  death,  he  endeavoured 
to  frustrate  the  prediction  by  confining 
Danae  in  a  brazen  tower,  to  prevent  her 
becoming  a  mother.  But  his  efforts  failed 
of  success.  See  DANAie.  Many  years  af- 
terwards, Acrisius,  having  gone  incognito 
to  Larissa,  Perseus,  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Danae,  while  displaying  his  skill  in  throw- 
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ing  a  quoit,  killed  an  old  man,  who  proved 
to  be  his  grandfather,  and  thus  the  oracle 
was  fulfilled.  Acriaius  reigned  about 
thirty-one  years. 

AckItas,  a  promontory  of  Messenia  in 
Peloponnesus,  now  Oape  GaUo. 

AgroIthos  or  Aciuyni5uir.  The  name 
Acroathos  properly  denotes  the  promon- 
tory of  the  peninsula  of  Athos,  now  Cape 
Monie  Santo.  By  Acrothoum  (or  Acro- 
thoi)  IS  meant  a  town  on  the  peninsula  of 
Athos. 

AcaocxRAUNiA  or  AcaoccRAuxu  Mov- 

TBS.       See  ClRAUNEI  MONTCS. 

AcaocoaiNTBUs,  a  high  hill  overhanging 
the  city  of  Corinth,  on  which  was  erected 
a  citadel,  called  also  by  the  same  name. 
This  situation  was  so  important  as  to  be 
styled  by  Philip,  **  the  fietters  of  Greece." 
The  Aorocorinthus  is  clearly  visible  from 
Athens,  though  distant  from  it  forty-four 
miles.     See  Corikthus. 

AcRON,  T.,  a  king  of  Cenina,  killed  by 
Romulus  in  single  combat,  after  the  rape 
of  the  Sabines.  His  spoils  were  dedi- 
cated to  Jupiter  Peretrius.r— II.  a  cele- 
brated physician  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily, 
contemporary  with  Empedoeles.  Pliny 
makes  him  the  founder  of  the  sect  of 
Bmpirlos  (Experimentali$ta)  i  but  the  real 
origin  of  this  sect  is  of  a  much  later  date. 
He  was  held  in  high  estimation,  and 
delivered  the  city  of  Athens  from  a  pes- 
tilence, by  purifying  the  air  with  certain 
perfumes,  the  secret  of  preparing  which 
he  had  learned  from  the  Egyptians.  -~ 
III.  Helenius,  an  ancient  commentator. 
The  period  when  he  lived  is  uncertain, 
but  he  is  thought  to  have  been  later  than 
Scrvius. 

AcRorlTos,  one  of  Alexander's  officers, 
who  obtained  part  of  Media  after  the 
king*s  death. 

AcRor^Lts,  in  a  special  sense,  the  citadel 

of  Athens ;    but  applied  generally  to  the 

fCitadel  of  any  town.     Thus  the  Acrocorin- 

thus    is    often    called    the   Acropolis  of 

Corinth. 

AcaorXTUs,  I.,  son  of  Cleomenes,  king  of 
Sparta,  died  before  his  father,  leaving  a 
son  called  Areus.  —  II.  A  king  of  Sparta, 
son  of  Areus,  and  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding. He  reigned  one  year.  Before 
ascending  the  throne  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  courageously  defending  Sparta 
against  Pyrrhus. 

Acta  or  Acts,  strictly  speaking,  a  beach 
or  shore,  on  which  the  waves  break,  from 
iyw,  I  break.  According  to  ApoUodorus 
the  primitive  name  of  Attica  was  'Axrj^ 
( Acte),  from  the  circumstance  of  two  of 
its  sides  being  washed  by  the  sea.     The 


name  is  also'appUed  by  Thueydxdes  to  that 
part  of  the  peninsula  of  Athos  which  is 
below  the  city  of  Sana  and  includes  it. 

Action,  a  fiunous  huntsman,  son  of 
AristsBus  and  Autono<^  daughter  of  Cad- 
mus, whence  he  is  called  Auiomeius  heroi. 
Having  inadvertently  seen  Diana  and  her 
attendants  bathing  near  Gargaphia,  he  was 
changed  by  the  goddess  into  a  stag,  and 
devoured  by  his  own  dogs. 

ACT.BUS,  according  to  the  most  ancient 
writers,  the  first  king  of  Attica.  He  waa 
succeeded  by  Cecrops,  who  had  married 
his  daughter  Agraulos,  and  hence  the  lat- 
ter is  frequently,  though  erroneously, 
styled  the  first  king  of  Attica. 

AcTK,  a  freed  woman  of  Asiatic  origin, 
whom  Nero  was  on  the  point  of  making 
his  wife,  after  suborning  certain  individuals^ 
of  consular  rank,  to  testify,  on  oath,  that 
she  was  descended  from  Attalus.  From 
a  passage  in  Tacitus  it  would  appear  that 
Seneca  introduced  Acte  to  the  notioe 
of  the  tyrant  in  order  to  counteract,  by 
her  means,  the  dreaded  ascendancy  of 
Agrippina. 

AcTiA,  games  established  by  Augustna 
in  commemoration  of  his  victory  at  Actium. 
They  were  also  styled  Ludi  Actiad  by  the 
Latin  writers,  and  celebrated  in  tlie  suburbs 
of  Nicopolis.  Some  writers  say  they  were 
quinquennial,  others  trienniaL 

AcTis,  one  of  the  Heliades,  or  offspring 
of  the  Sun,  who^  according  to  Diodonia 
Siculus  migrated  from  Rhodes  into  Egypt, 
founded  Heliopolis,  and  taught  the  Egyp- 
tians astrology. 

ActisXnks,  a  king  of  Ethiopia,  who 
conquered  Egypt,  and  expelled  king  Am»- 
sis.  He  was  fiunous  for  his  equity,  and 
his  severe  punishment  of  robbers. 

AcTiiTM,  originally  the  name  of  a  pro- 
montory or  small  neck  of  land,  called  also 
AeUt  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sinus  AmbraciuMf 
now  the  pulfof  Arta,  on  which  the  inhab- 
itants of  Anactorium  had  wected  a  temple 
in  honour  of  Apollo.  From  the  accounts 
given  of  it  by  the  Roman  writers,  Actium 
was  only  a  temple  on  a  height^  with  a 
small  harbour  below ;  but  it  is  famous  fQr 
the  battle  which  was  fought  off*  the  pro- 
montory, at  the  entrance  to  the  gulf,  a.  c. 
29,  and  which  decided  the  £fite  of  Au- 
gustus and  Mark  Antony,  and,  indeed,  of 
the  whole  Roman  world. 

ActIus,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  from 
Actium,  where  he  had  a  temple. 

Actius  Navios,  I.,  an  augur  who  cut  a 
loadstone  in  two  with  a  raxor,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Tarquin,  in  evidence  of  his  skill  as 
an  augur.  —  II.  Labeo.     See  Labso. 

Actor,  father  of  Menoetius  by  iEgina, 
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and  grandfiuher  of  Patrodus,  who  is  henee 
called  ActcMrides.  His  birth  is  plseed  by 
SDtiie  in  Loeris,  bj  others  in  Thessaly ; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  resigned  his  throne 
to  Peleus  on  account  of  the  rebellion  of 
his  children.  Actorides  was  ahto  a  name 
given  to  the  sons  of  Actor  and  Molione. 
See  MoLxoiriDKs. 

Acuixo»  C,  a  Rominflanryer,  of  great 
talent  and  legal  erudition.  He  miurried 
Cicero*^  maternal  aunt. 

ACUSXI.AOS,  an  historian  of  Argos,  who 
wvote  on  the  genealogy  of  the  royal  line  of 
that  kingdom  down  to  the  time  of  Phoro- 
neus,  from  whom  he  dated  the  commence- 
ment of  the  historic  era.  He  is  supposed  by 
Josephus  to  lurra  lived  a  riiort  time  pre- 
Tiously  to  the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece. 

Ad  Aquas,  &c.,  a  form  common  among 
ttie  Romans  to  many  names  of  places,  indi- 
ca;di^  a  ^pot  selected  for  encampment,  near 
wbidi  there  was  a  supply  of  water.  Ad 
guarium  signified  *'at  the  fourth  mile 
stone  ;**  (supply  lapidem). 

Ada,  sister  of  Artemisia,  f]ueen  of 
Caria.  She  married  her  brother  Hidriens 
(such  tmions  being  permitted  among  the 
Carians)^  and  on  the  death  of  Artemisia, 
ascended  the  thnme,  which  she  held 
seven  years  conjointly  with  her  husband. 
Four  years  after  the  demise  of  the  latter 
fihe  was  driven  from  her  dominions  by  her 
youngest  brother ;  but  was  afterwards 
restored  to  her  throne  by  Alexander  the 
Great.     She  was  the  last  queen  of  Caria. 

Adad,  an  Assyrian  deity,  supposed  to 
be  the  Sun. 

Adaxaiitjka,  Jupiter's  nurse  in  Crete, 
who  suspended  him  in  his  cradle  from  a 
tree,  that  he  might  be  found  neither  on  the 
earth,  nor  on  the  sea,  nor  in  heaven.  She 
is  probably  the  same  as  Amalthjba. 

AnnfiA,  AtUa,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
rissBg  in  the  Rhartian  Alps,  traversing  the 
liacus  Larius,  and  fidHog  into  the  Po  to 
the  west  of  Cremona. 

Anas.     See  Hadbs. 

AnGAwnnTaYus,  a  prince  of  the  Catti, 
vrho  o(fored  to  poison  Armintus,  and  was 
answered  by  the  Roman  senate  that  the 
Romans  destroyed  their  enemies  in  battle, 
not  by  perfidy. 

AnnaaAL,  son  of  Micipsa,  and  grand- 
son of  Hasinissa,  was  besieged  at  Cirta, 
and  put  to  death  by  Jugurtha,  after  vainly 
imploring  the  aid  of  Rome,  b.  c.  II S. 

AnHsaBAS.     See  SiCHisus. 

AniAJKirE,  a  region  east  of4the  Tigris, 
in  the  northern  part  of  Assyria.  Under 
the  Biacedonians,  it  comprised  all  the 
cmintry  between  the  Zabus  Major  and 
Minor;    under    the    Parthian    sway    its 


limits  extended  to  the  Euphrates ;  and  it 
afterwards  became  the  seat  of  a  monarchy 
tributary  to  the  Partbians,  which,  how- 
ever, disappeared  from  history*  on  the  rise 
of  the  second  Perrian  empire. 

AniAToan,  a  governor  of  Galatia,  who, 
to  gain  Antony's  fovonr,  slaughtered,  in 
one  night,  all  the  inhabitanCs  of  the  Roman 
colony  of  Heraclea  in  Pontus.  He  was 
taken  at  Aotium,  led  in  triumph  by  Au- 
gustus, and  strangled  in  prison. 

Adhcamtus,  I.,  son  of  .AUsytus,  the  ccan- 
mander  of  the  Corinthian  fleet  in  the  war 
against  Xerxes,  advised  the  Greeks  to  re* 
treat  from  Artembium,  but  was  bribed  by 
Themistocles  to  remain,  a.  c.  480.  He 
was  said  by  the  Athenians  to  have  fled 
from  the  battle  of  Salamis,  but  this  asser- 
tion he  strongly  denied. — II.  An  Athe- 
nian general  associated  with  Alcibiades  in 
his  last  command,  b.  c.  407,  and  subse- 
quently one  of  the  commanders  at  the 
battle  of  iEgospotamos,  b.  c.  405,  so  dis- 
astrous to  the  Athexuan  navy.  He  alone 
was  spared,  when  the  other  prisoners  were 
put  to  death,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  op- 
posed the  cruel  design  entertained  by  his 
countrymen  of  cutting  off  the  right  hand 
of  their  captives,  in  the  event  of  their 
being  victorious.  Pausanias  says  that  the 
Spartans  had  bribed  hint. 

Admra,  daughter  of  Eurystheus, 
priestess  of  Juno's  temple  at  Argos. 

Adm^os,  I.  ,son  of  Pheres  and  Clymene, 
king  of  Phene  in  Thessaly,  brother  of 
Lycurgus,  and  cousin  of  Jason.  He  was 
one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  took  part  in  the 
hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar.  He  married 
Theone,  daughter  of  Thestor ;  and  after  her 
death,  Alcestis,  daughter  of  Pelias.  The 
latter  had  made  the  price  of  his  daughter's 
hand  a  chariot  drawn  by  a  lion  and  a  wild 
boar,  which  Admetus,  by  the  aid  of  ApoUo, 
procured  for  him.  Apollo,  having  during 
his  exile  from  heaven  tended  the  flocks  of 
Admetus  for  nine  years,  obtained  from  the 
Parcse,  that  Admetus  should  never  die,  if 
another  person  laid  down  his  life  for  him. 
This  was  cheerfully  done  by  Alcestis ;  but 
Admetus  is  sud  to  have  been  so  deeply 
affected  at  her  loss,  that  Hercules  de- 
scended to  Hades,  aifd  brought  her  back 
to  life. — II.  A  king  of  the  Molossi,  to 
wliom  Themistocles  fled  for  protection. 
Cornelius  Nepos  says  that  a  tie  of  hos- 
pitality existed  between  them ;  but  Thu- 
cydides  and  other  writers  make  them  to 
have  been  enemies. 

Anovf  A,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Adonis, 
celebrated  at  Byblos  in  Phoenicia,  and  in 
most  of  the  Grecian  cities.  It  lasted  two 
days,  and  was  celebrated  by  women  exclu- 
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sivdy.  On  the  first  day  they  brought  into 
the  streets  statues  of  Adonis,  which  were 
laid  out  as  corpses,  and  observed  all  the 
rites  customary  at  funerals,  beating  them- 
selves, and  uttering  lamentations.  But 
the  second  day  was  spent  in  merriment 
and  feasting,  because  Adonis  was  per- 
mitted to  return  to  life,  and  spend  half  the 
year  with  Venus. 

Adomis,  I.,  son  of  Cinyras,  by  bis 
daughter  Myrrha,  (see  MTaaHA,)  the  fa- 
vourite of  Venus,  and  fiimous  for  his 
beauty.  He  was  ardently  attached  to  the 
chase,  and,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties 
of  Venus,  exposed  himself  repeatedly  to 
danger,  and,  at  last,  received  a  mortal 
wouna  from  the  tusk  of  a  wild  boar. 
From  his  blood  sprung  the  flower  Ane- 
mone. The  goddess  was  so  inconsolable 
at  his  loss  that  Proserpine  restored  him 
to  life,  on  condition  that  he  should  spend 
six  months  with  her,  and  the  rest  of  the 
year  with  Venus,  lliis  fiible  is  evidently 
an  allegorical  allusion  to  the  periodiod 
return  of  summer  and  winter.  Adonis 
was  identical  with  the  Syrian  Thammuz, 
whose  festival  was  celebrated  even  by  the 
Jews,  when  they  degenerated  into  idol- 
atry.— II.  A  river  of  Phoenicia,  Nahr  Ibro" 
him,  which  falls  into  the  Mediterranean 
below  Byblus.  It  was  on  the  banks  of 
this  river  that  Adonis,  or  Thammuz  as  he 
is  called  in  the  East,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  killed.  At  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  it  acquires  a  high  red  colour,  by 
ochrous  particles  fix»m  the  mountains  of 
I^ibanus,  and  hence  the  waters  were  fiibled 
to  flow  with  the  blood  of  Adonis.  Milton 
has  beautifully  alluded  to  these  circum- 
stances, Paradise  Loat,  I.  415. 

AnaAMVTTiuM,  a  city  of  Ana  Minor, 
on  the  coast  of  Mysia,  at  the  head  of  an 
extensive  bay  Cueing  the  island  of  Lesbos. 
The  city  became  of  importance  under  the 
kings  ik  Pergamus,  and  continued  so  in 
the  time  of  the  Roman  power.  l*he  mo- 
dem name  is  Adran.pt,  and,  though  small, 
is  still  of  considerable  commercial  import- 
ance. 

AnalKA,  Eder,  a  river  of  Germany,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Catti,  flowing  into  the 
Visurgis. 

AdrastIa  or  Adrastka,  I.,  a  region  of 
Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor,  near  Priapus,  and 
containing  a  plain  and  city  of  tlie  same 
name.  It  is  famous  for  being  the  scene 
of  Alexander's  first  victory  over  Darius. 
The  name  was  said  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  Adrastus,  who  founded  there 
a  temple  to  Nemesis.  The  city  had  ori- 
ginally an  oracle  of  Apollo  and  Diana, 
afterwards    removed    to   Parium,   in   its 


vicinity.  — II.  A  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Necessity,  so  called  from  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  wicked  escaping  her  power : 
a,  priv.,  and  9pd»,  1  flee.  She  is  called  by 
some  Nemesis,  and  is  the  puniaher  of  in- 
justice. 

Adrastcs,  I.,  son  of  Talaus  and  Lysi*- 
maehe,  and  king  of  Argos.  He  received 
with  hospitality  Polynices,  son  of  (Edipus, 
when  banished  from  Thebes  by  his  brq^ther 
Eteocles,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Argia 
in  marriage.  He  also  aided  him  in  his 
attempt  to  gain  the  crown  of  Thebes,  and 
marched  against  it  with  an  army  headed 
by  six  of  his  most  ftmous  genersJs.  The 
expedition,  however,  proved  unsuccessful ; 
and  all  perished  in  the  war  except  Adrastus, 
who  fled  to  Athens,  and  implored  Theseus 
to  aid  him  in  compelling  the  Thebans  to 
allow  the  rites  of  burial  to  tlie  slain.  The- 
seus went  to  his  assistance,  and  was  vic- 
torious. Ten  y€^9r  afterwards  a  new  army 
was  sent  against  Thebes,  commanded  by 
the  sons  of  the  six  generab  who  had 
feilen  in  the  previous  war.  The  Thebans 
were  defeated,  and  their  city  captured ; 
but  his  favourite  son  ^gialeus  was  slain» 
and  Adrastus  died  through  grief  at  his 
loss.  Adrastus  supplicating  Theseus 
for  aid  became  a  fiivourite  theme  with 
the  Attic  writers,  when  celebrating  the 
praises  of  Athens.  It  forms  the  ground- 
work of  the  Supplices  of  Euripides.  —  II. 
A  Peripatetic  philosopher,  bom  at  Aphro- 
disias,  in  Caria,  about  the  beginning  of  tlie 
second  century.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  the  order  of 
his  works.  —  III.  A  Phrygian  prince, 
who,  having  inadvertently  killed  his 
brother,  fled  to  Croesus,  where  he  was  hu- 
manely received,  and  intrusted  wkh  the 
care  of  his  son  Atys.  In  hunting  a  wild 
boar,  Adrastus  had  the  misfortune  to  kill 
the  young  prince  by  a  blow  from  his  jave- 
lin, and  in  his  despair  killed  himse^  on 
his  grave. 

AdrIa,  AtrIa,  or  Hadria,  I.,  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans  a  small  city  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  on  the  river  Tartarus,  near  the 
Po.  Its  site  is  still  occupied  by  the  mo- 
dern town  of  Atri.  Adria  appears  to  have 
been  a  powerful  and  flourishing  commercial 
city,  as  far  as  an  opinion  may  be  deduced 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  given 
name  to  the  Adriatic,  and  also  from  the 
numerous  canals  in  its  vicinity.  It  had 
been  founded  by  a  colony  of  Etrurians,  to 
whose  labours  Uiese  canals  must  evidently 
be  ascribed ;  the  name  given  to  tliem  by 
the  Romans  (fossioneM  PhiliUiiia)  proving  < 
clearly  that  they  were  not  the  work  of 
that  people.     The  fall  of  Adria  was  owing 
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to  the  inroads  of  the  Gallic  nations,  and 
the  consequent  neglect  of  the  canals. 
—  II.  A  town  of  Picenuni,  capital  of 
the  Pnetutii,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic. 
Here  the  family  of  the  emperor  Adrian, 
according  to  his  own  account,  took  its  rise. 
The  mooem  name  is  Mri  or  Airi. 

AnaiAKOPOLis,  or  rather  AnaiANurdLis, 
I.,  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of 
Thrsice,  founded  hy  the  emperor  Adrian. 
The  site  of  this  city  was  previously  occu- 
pied by  a  small  Thzacian  settlement  named 
Uskudama,  and  its  very  advantageous 
shoation  induced  the  emperor  to  erect  a 
large  city  on  the  spot,  llie  modem  name 
is  Adrianople^  or  rather  Edrineh,  It  is 
the  second  city  in  the  Turkbh  'empire, 
having  a  population  of  about  100,000.  — 
1 1.  A  city  of  Bithynia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
founded  by  Adrian.  D*Anville  places  it 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
Mariandyni,  and  identifies  it  with  the 
modem  BoH,  —  III.  Another  city  of  Bi- 
tbynta,  called  more  properly  Adriani, 
From  its  being  styled  Adriani  near  Olym- 
pus  on  existing  medals,  D*Anvi]le  places 
it  in  the  dutrict  Olympessa,  and  identifies 
it  wiUi  the  modem  Edrenoi;  but,  accord- 
ing to  Mannert,  its  site  was  in  the  imme- 
diate  vicinity  of  the  river  Rhyndacus. — 
IV.  A  city  of  Epirus,  in  the  district  of 
Thesprotia,  rituated'  to  the  north-east  of 
Antigonea,<»i  the  river  Celydnus.  Its  ruins 
aire  still  found  upon  a  spot  called  Drino- 
ptltM,  an  evident  corruption  of  the  ancient 
name.  —  V.  A  name  given  to  a  part  of 
Athem  which  the  emperor  Adrian  had  em- 
bellished  with  many  beautiful  structures. 

ADaiXsiis.     See  HahriXkus. 

AnaiAS,  the  name  properly  of  the  ter- 
ritory in  which  the  city  of  Adria  in  Cis- 
alpine Gaul  was  situated.  Herodotus  first 
speaks  of  it  under  this  appellation ;  but  it 
IS  given  also  by  many  Greek  writers, 
most  of  whom,  however,  considered  it  very 
probably  a  name  for  the  Adriatic 

AdkiatIcvm,  or  Hadsiatxcum  mask, 
called  also  Smtu  Adriaticus  or  Hadriaticus, 
tlie  arm  of  the  sea  between  Italy  and  the 
opposite  shores  of  niyricum,  Epirus,  and 
Greece,  comprehending,  not  only  the  Gulf 
of  Venice,  but  also  the  Ionian  sea.  The 
Mare  Superum  of  the  Roman  writers  is 
represented  on  classical  charts  as  coinciding 
wHh  the  Snus  Hadriaticus ;  but  by  Mare 
Sapenim  appears  to  have  been  meant,  not 
only  the  present  Adriatic,  but  also  the  sea 
aloog  the  southern  coast  of  Italy»  as  far  as 
the  Sicilian  straits. 

ADBt'iuerux,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the 
Jiediterranean,  built  by  the  Pbcsnicians, 
ncnr  MakoHuUa. 


AduatIcx,  a  German  nation,  which  ori- 
ginally formed  part  of  the  great  invading 
army  of  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri ;  but, 
having  been  left  behind  in  Gaul  to  guard 
part  of  the  baggage,  finally  settled  there. 
Their  territory  extended  fh>m  the  Scaldis 
or  Scheldt  eastward  as  fkr  as  Mose  Pons, 
or  Maestrieht, 

ADUAT0CI7M,  a  city  of  Gaul,  in  the  ter- 
ritory  of  the  Tungri,  who  appear  to  have 
been  the  same  with  the  Aduatuci  or 
Aduatici  of  Cssar,  unless  the  former  ap- 
pellation is  to  be  regarded  as  a  general 
term  for  the  united  German  tribes,  of  whom 
the  Aduatici  formed  a  part.  Mannert 
identifies  it  with  the  modem  Tomffres,  and 
D*Anville  with  Falaia  on  the  Mthaigne, 

AoOlis,  called  by  Pliny  Oppidnm  Adw 
iitarutHf  the  principal  commercial  city 
along  the  coast  of  Ethiopia.  It  was 
founded  by  fugitive  slaves  from  Egypt, 
but  feU  subsequently  under  the  power  of 
the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Auxume. 
Two  remarkable  Greek  inscriptions  have 
been  found  at  Adulis :  one  relating  to  the 
exploits  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  in  Asia 
Minor,  Thrace,  and  Upper  Egypt;  the 
other,  which  was  long  considered  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  former,  has  been  proved 
by  Salt  and  Buttman  to  be  of  much  later 
date,  and  to  be  a  mere  imitation. 

ADTaMAca!D^  a  maritime  people  of 
Africa,  near  Egypt,  who  were  driven  into 
the  interior  of  the  country  when  the  Greeks 
began  to  settle  along  the  coast. 

^ACXA,  a  festival  instituted  at  iEgina 
in  honour  of  .^lacus.  Hie  details  of  the 
festival  are  not  known  ;  but  the  victor  in 
the  games  solemnised  on  the  occasion 
consecrated  his  chaplet  in  the  magnificent 
temple  of  .£acus. 

^acIdas,  a  king  of  Epirus,  son  of  Neo* 
ptolemus,  brother  of  Olympias,  and  father 
of  the  celebrated  Pyrrhus,  afterwards  king 
of  Epirus.  He  was  expelled  by  his  sub- 
jects for  his  continual  wars  with  Macedonia. 

^AciDss,  a  patronymic  of  the  descend- 
ants of  JEacuBf  such  a»  Achilles,  Peleus, 
Pyrrhus,  &o.  Peleus  and  Telemon  were 
the  only  sons  of  i&acus  that  left  issue. 
From  Peleus  sprang  Achilles,  (the  father 
of  Pyrrhus,  from  whom  came  the  line  of 
the  kings  of  Epirus,)  and  from  Telemon 
Ajax  and  Teueer ;  firom  the  former  of  whom 
sprang  some  of  the  most  illustrious  Athe- 
nian families,  and  from  the  latter  the 
princes  of  Cyprus. 

^icus,  son  of  Jupiter  by  ^gina, 
daughter  of  Asopus,  and  king  of  the  island 
of  (Enone,  which  he  changed  to  ^gina, 
in  honour  of  his  mother.  He  was  a  prince 
of  the  greatest  wisdom  and  power,  and  waa 
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eminent  for  his  piety.  Henoe,  on  cme  oc- 
casion, when  Greece  was  suffering  firom  a 
&mine,  his  prayers,  offered  up  by  adyioe  of 
the  oracle,  caused  the  calamity  to  cease.  At 
another  time,  a  pestilence  having  destroyed 
all  his  subjects,  he  elitreated  Jupiter  to  re- 
people  his  kingdom ;  and  according  to  his 
desire,  all  the  ants  which  were  in  an  old 
oak  were  changed  to  meo^  and  called  by 
^aeus  myrmuhnt,  from  fi^pfiii^,  an  ant. 
On  account  of  his  integrity,  the  ancients 
made  him  one  of  the  judges  of  Hades,  with 
Minos  and  Rhadamanthus.  He  was  the 
father  of  Peleus  and  Telemon  by  his  first 
wife,  Endeis ;  aadof  Phocus  by  his  second 
wife,  Psamathe,oneof  the  Nereids. 

JEiMt  Maj  or  Mma,  an  island  of  Colchis, 
in  the  Phasis.  Maea,  was  a  name  given  to 
Circe  because  she  was  queen  of  Mtu 

JEAiniuv,  a  small  settlement  on  the 
foast  of  Troas,  near  the  promontory  of 
Rhoeteum ;  founded  by  the  Rbodians,  and 
remarkable  for  containing  thetombof  Ajaz, 
and  a  temple  dedicated  to  his  memory. 
The  old  statue  of  the  hero  was  carried  away 
by  Antony  to  Egypt,  but  was  restored  by 
Augustus. 

J£a.iitiobs,  one  of  the  seven  tragic  plei- 
ades;  the  other  six  being  Alexander  the 
£tolian,  Philiscus  of  Coroyra,  Sositheus, 
Homer  the  younger,  Soaiphanes,  and 
I<ycophron. 

^A^  a  river  of  Epirus^  thought  to  be 
the  modem  Fc(;iMta,  fidling  into  Uie  Ionian 
aea.  In  the  fidile  of  lo,  Ovid  describes 
the  deities  of  this  river  meeting  t<^ther  in 
the  cave  of  the  Peneus. 

iBiTirs,  son  of  Philip,  brother  of  Poly- 
clea,  and  descended  firom  Hercules.  An 
Qrade  having  said  that  whoever  of  the  two 
first  touched  the  land  afUr  crossing  the 
Achelous  should  obtain  the  kingdom,  Po- 
lydea  pretended  to  be  lame»  and  prevailed 
on  her  brother  to  carry  her  aeroas  on  his 
shoulders.  When  they  came  near  the  op* 
postte  side,  Polyclea  leaped  ashore  from 
her  brother's  back,  exclaiming  that  the 
kingdom  was  her  own.  J£atus,  pleased  with 
the  stratagem,  married  her,  and  reigned 
ooi^ointly  wi^  her.  Their  son  Thessalus 
gave  his  name  to  Thessaly. 

^emcis  succeeded  his  fiither  Polym- 
nestor  on  the  throne  of  Arcadia,  in  the 
reign  of  Theopompus  of  Sparta. 

iEnznus,  a  town  of  Enboea  in  the 
district  Histiaotis,  fomed  for  its  hot  baths, 
which,  even  at  the  present  day,  are  the  most 
celebrated  in  Greece.  The  modem  name  is 
JBdipso  or  Dipto,  evidendy  a  corruption  of 
the  ancient  name. 

iEniuEs,  Roman  magistrates  so  called 
from  their  care  of  buildings  (aMles).     They 


were  divided  into  two  classes,  distinguished 
by  the  epithets  Pltbeian  and  Cur«le,  The 
jEdilet  Plebeiif  so  called  firom  their  being 
elected  from  the  people,  were  first  created 
A,  u.  c.  260,  in  the  Comitia  Curiata,  at 
the  same  time  with  the  tribunes  of  the 
commons,  to  be  as  it  were  their  assistants^ 
and  to  determine  certain  minor  causes. 
They  were  afterwards  created,  as  the  othet 
inferior  magistrates,  at  the  Comitia  Tributa. 
The  JSdUes  Curule$,  so  called  from  their 
privilege  of  giving  judgment  on  ivory  seats 
(seAce  cutuIm),  were  created  a.  u.  c.  387, and 
were  originally  elected  from  the  patricians, 
but  afterward  from  both  plebeians  and 
patricians  promiscuously.  This  magistracy 
was  one  of  the  most  digitified  in  the  stat^ 
and  was  allowed  the  use  of  the  robe  of 
honour  (toga  pratexta)  and  a  certain  pre- 
cedence in  the  senate.  Their  peculiar 
ofiSee  was  to  superintend  public  works, 
markets,  weights,  &c. ,  in  the  city.  They  were 
bound  also,  and  more  especially  the  Curule 
.£diles,  to  exhibit  public  games,  which  they 
often  did  at  a  vast  expense  to  court  popu- 
larity. Julius  Caesar  afterwards  added  two 
plebeian  sdiles,  called  JEdUtt  Cereales,  to 
inspect  the  public  stores  of  corn  and  oUier 
provisions. 

AxDOK,  daughterof  Pandarus,  and  wife  of 
Zethus,  brotlier  of  Amphion,  by  whom  she 
had  a  son  called  Itylus.  Being  jealous  of 
her  sister-in-law  Niobe,  because  she  had 
more  children  than  herself,  she  resolved  to 
murder  the  most  beautiful  of  her  nephews, 
who  was  educated  along  with  Itylus ;  but 
by  mistake  she  killed  her  own  son,  and  was 
changed  into  a  nightingale,  as  she  at- 
tempted to  commit  suicide  in  despair.  See 
Philomela. 

^Dui,  or  HsDui,  a  powerful  naticm  of 
Celtic  Gaul,  known  for  their  talour  in  the 
wars  of  C«aar.  Their  confederation  em- 
braced all  the  tract  of  country  between 
the  Anietf  thm  middle  Xotre,  and  tbe.&i^ae  / 
and  their  political  influence  extended  to  the 
Mandubii,  Ambarri,  Insubrcs,  the  Bituri- 
ges,  and  many  other  powerful  Gallic  tribes. 
When  Ciesar  invaded  Gaul,  he  found  the 
iEdui  had  sustained  a  d^sat  firom  the 
Averni  and  Sequani,  with  whom  they  had 
long,  contended  for  the  sovereignty  of  the 
country;  bnt  the  Roman  aims  soon  re- 
stored to  the  .£dui  their  supremacy  in  the 
country,  and  tliey  afterwards  became  va- 
luable alHes  to  Caesar  in  his  Gallic  con- 
quests. Bibracte  and  Noviodunum  were 
tikeir  chief  cities. 

iExTA,  or  ^rrxs,  king  of  Colchis,  son 
of  Sol  Mid  Perams,  dan^ter  of  Oceanus, 
and  fiither  of  Medea,  Absyrtus,  and  Chal- 
ciope,  by  Idyia,  one  of  the  Oceanides.    He 
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killed  PbryTiM,  son  of  Athamas,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  golden  fleece  of  the  nun  which 
had  conveyed  the  latter  to  his  court.  But 
the  Argonauts  came  against  Colchis,  and  re- 
oorercd  the  golden  fleece  by  means  of  Me^ 
dea,  though  it  vas  guarded  by  a  Tenomotis 
dragon,  and  by  bulls  which  breathed  fire. 

JEbt¥a5,  a  patronymic  given  to  Medea, 
aa  dauf^ter  of  JEetes. 

Max,  an  island  of  the  ^gean  sea,  be- 
tween Chios  and  Tenedos,  now  T$ola  delia 
Capre. 

JEgjb,  I.,  a  small  town  on  the  western 
coast  of  Euboea,  sonth-cast  of  .£dep8us. 
Tt  contained  a  temple  aacred  to  Neptune, 
and  was  supposed  to  have  given  name  to 
the  MgetoL  —  II.  A  town  (MT  Achaia,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Crathis,  abandoned  by  the 
inhabitants  in  fiivour  of  Agira,  for  some 
reason  unknown.— III.  A  town  and  sea- 
port of  Cilicia  Campestris.  The  modem 
village  of  AyoM  occapiea  its  site. 

^c  JH>!C,  the  son  of  Co^lus,  or  of  Pontus 
and  Terra;  the  same  as  Briareus.  See 
BaxAaEOB. 

JEgmuu  xamv,  that  part  of  the  Me« 
diterranean  lying  between  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor.  It  is  full  of  islands,  some  of  which 
are  called  Cydadet,  others  Sporadu,  &c. 
It  is  now  called  the  Archipelago,  an  appel- 
lation supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Egio 
PdagOf  itself  a  modern  Greek  form  for 
AfywoF  v^oyof . 

^GJins,  a  surname  of  Neptune,  equiva- 
IcDt  to  god  of  the  waves. 

JEoAuoi,  or  iEoALXUM,  a  mountain  of 
Attica,  from  the  summit  of  which  Xerxes 
witncHwd  the  battle  of  Salamis.  The  mo- 
dent  name,  according  to  Stuart  and  Gell, 
is  SearamaMga, 

iEcATxs,  or  MQ\39JRf  three  isbukds  off* 
the  western  extremity  of  fficily,  between 
DrcpanaandLilyboeum.  Thename^gusa 
oripoally  belonged  only  to  the  principal 
island,  now  Fmngmma,  The  Romans  cor- 
rupted the  name  into  iEgades.  Off  these 
idands  the  Roman  fleet,  under  Lntatxus 
Gatttlua,  dbtatned  the  decisive  victory  over 
that  of  "the  Carthaginiana  which  put  an 
cod  to  the  first  Punic  war. 

JEoixJKoir,  a  town  of  Macedoma,  taken 
by  king  Attalus. 

JEoatMUL.     See  Eoekia. 

iEtfasTA,  an  ancient  city  of  Sicily,  near 
Mt  Eryx.  In  a  later  age,  when  the 
infaabitants  attached  themselves  to  the 
Roman  power,  they  called  their  city  Se- 
gcsta,  and  themselves  Segestani,  according 
to  Fcstus.  Thncydides  states  that,  after  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  a  body  of  the  fugitives 
found  their  way  to  this  quarter,  and,  uniting 
with  the  Sfcani,  whom  tfaev  found  settled 


hero,  formed  with  them  one  people,  under 
the  name  of  Elymi. 

JEoESTEs,  ^oxsTus,  or,  as  Virgil  writes 
it,  AcEsTBs,  a  son  of  the  river  god  Cri- 
misus,  according  to  one  account,  while 
another  makes  his  parents  of  Trojan  origin. 
He  reigned  over  that  part  of  Sicily  which 
lay  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt.  Eryx,  assisted 
Priam  in  the  IVqjan  war,  gave  a  hospitabla 
reception  to  £neas  when  he  viated  SicSlj 
in  the  course  of  his  wanderings,  and  assisted 
him  to  bury  Anehises  on  Mt.  Eryx. 

^oEus,  son  of  Pandion,  and  king  of 
Athens,  was  brought  by  a  mysterious 
oracle  to  .the  court  of  Pittheus,  king  of 
Troesene,  who  gave  him  his-  daughter 
iEthra  in  marriage.  Aware  of  the  jea- 
lousy of  his  brothers,  who  had  long  cast  a 
wishful  eye  to  his  inheritance,  he  returned 
to  Athens  without  his  wife;  but  at  part- 
ing he  showed  her  a  large  stone,  under 
which  he  had  deposited  his  sword,  and  told 
her  that  as  soon  as  her  child,  if  a  boy,  was 
able  to  Kft  the  stone,  she  should  send  him, 
with  the  token  it  contained,  to  Athens, 
where  he  should  claim  ^geus  as  his  frn^ 
ther.  When  Theseus  —  for  this  was  the 
name  given  by  ^thra  to  her  son — had 
grown  up,  and  been  acknowledged  by  his 
fother  (see  Taxscus),  he  f^eed  the  latter 
from  the  cnxel  tribute  imposed  by  Minos ; 
but  on  his  return  to  Crete,  after  destroying 
the  Minotaur  (see  Mivotauh),  he  forgot 
to  hoist  the  white  sails,  the  preconcerted 
signal  of  success ;  and  .^gcus,  concluding 
that  his  son  had  perished,  threw  himself 
into  the  sea,  which,  from  him,  as  some  sup- 
pose, has  been  called  the  iEgean.  .£geus 
reigned  48  years,  and  died  a.  c.  1235. 

Mqi1j.ma,  I.,  a  danghtcr  of  Adrastus, 
but  more  probably  of  his  son  iEgialeus, 
and  wife  of  Diomede.  She  was  said  to  have 
been  unfaithful  to  her  husband  during  his 
absence  in  the  Trojan  war ;  but  the  beau- 
tiful passage  in  the  IHad  in  which  she  is 
mentioned  (v.  412,  &c. )  strongly  fevours  the 
siipporition  that  the  story  of  her  improper 
conduct  is  a  mere  potthamgrie  or  CyeKe 
&ble. — II.  An  island  of  the  £gean,  be^ 
tween  Cythcra  and  Crete,  called  AfyiXfa  by 
Herodotus,  and  ^gialia  by  Pliny.  Hie 
modem  name  is  OrtpoMO.— III.  The 
ancient  name  of  Peloponnesus,  or  rather 
of  the  country  along  the  northern  coast. 

JEaiAJXVB,  son  of  Adrastus  by  Am* 
phithea,  daughter  of  Pronax,  and  a  member 
of  the  second  expedition  agnnst  Thebes 
conducted  by  the  EpigonL  Hb  was  the 
only  leader  slain  in  this  war.     See  Adkas* 


TUS. 


Ailolnxs,  a  patronymic  of  Theseus,  from 
his  father  ^geus. 
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iEaiLA,  a  town  in  Laconia,  where 
Ceres  had  a  temple.     See  AainoxsNXs. 

.£guiIi7b,  a  king  of  that  part  of  Thessaly 
which  borders  on  the  range  of  Pmdus. 
According  to  the  Doric  legend,  he  assisted 
Hercules  to  conquer  the  Lapithoe,  and  re- 
ceived as  a  reward  the  territory  from 
which  they  were  driven.  JEgimtus  is  a 
conspicuous  name  among  the  founders  of 
the  Doric  line.  The  posterity  of  ^gimius 
shared  in  the  expedition  against  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus ;  and  Pindar  speaks  of  the  Doric 
ffotpemment  being  founded  on  his  institu- 
tions. 

iEoiituaus»  a  small  island  in  the  gulf  of 
Carthage,  near  which  were  two  rocks, 
called  Ara  ^ffimnri,  so  named  because  the 
Romans  and  Carthaginians  concluded  a 
treaty  on  them.  The  modern  name  is 
Zowamoore  or  Zimhra, 

JEAslKAy  I.,  a  daughter  of  the  river  god 
Asopus,  carried  away  by  Jupiter,  under  the 
form  of  an  eagle,  from  Phlius  to  the  island 
ofCEnone.  See  Asopus. — IT.  An  island 
in  the  Sinus  Saronicus,  near  the  coast  of 
ArgoHs.  The  earliest  Grecian  accounts 
describe  it  as  originally  uninhabited,  and, 
while  in  this  state,  named  (Enone ;  but  it 
afterwards  took  the  name  of  iBgina,  from 
the  daughter  of  the  Asopus.  iEgina  was 
early  celebrated  for  its  wealth.  Its  po- 
sition was  very  &vourable  for  commercial 
pursuits,  and  it  was  indebted  for  its  great- 
ness to  the  seal  and  success  with  which  it 
carried  them  on.  At  one  period  its  naval 
power  was  superior  to  that  of  Athens,  and 
the  spirit  of  commercial  rivalry  terminated 
eventually  in  open  hostilities.  When 
Darius  sent  deputies  into  Greece  to  de- 
mand earth  and  water,  the  people  of 
JGgina,  partly  from  hatred  towards  the 
Athenians,  and  partly  from  a  wish  to  pro- 
tect their  extensive  commerce  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  gave  these 
tokens  of  submission.  For  this  conduct 
they  were  punished  by  the  Spartans.  In  the 
war  with  Xerxes,  therefore,  they  sided  with 
their  countrymen,  and  fought  so  bravely 
in  the  battle  of  Salamis  as  to  bear  off  the 
prixe  of  valour  from  their  competitors  by 
the  suffrages  of  all  the  Greeks.  After  the 
termination  of  the  Persian  war,  the  strength 
of  Athens  proved  too  great  for  them. 
Their  fleet  of  70  sail  was  annihilated  in  a 
sea-fight  by  Pericles,  and  many  of  the  in- 
habitants were  driven  firom  the  island, 
while  the  remainder  were  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  tributaries.  After  Various 
vicissitudes,  £gina  was  restored  to  a 
nominal  independence  by  Augustus ;  but 
it  never  regained  its  former  prosperity,  and 
has  generally  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 


a4jAcent  coast  of  Greece.  In  modem  times 
the  idand  nearly  retains  its  ancient  name, 
being  called  Egina,  or,  with  a  slight  cor- 
ruption, Engia.  It  still  boasts  of  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  and  interesting  ruins 
of  Greece,— the  temple  of  Jupiter  Pan- 
heUenius,  erected  by  ^ISacus,  his  grandson. 
It  stands  on  a  hill,  about  four  hours'  dis- 
tance from  the  port,  and  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  oldest  specimens  of  Doric  archi- 
tecture. 

AoiMKTA  Paulus,  or  Paul  of  iBgma,  a 
celebrated  Greek  physician,  bom  in  the 
island  of  JEgina.  According  to  Ren6 
Moreau  and  Leclerc,  he  was  bom  in  the 
fourth  century;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  he  lived  during  the  conquests  of  the 
Caliph  Onuur,  and,  consequently,  in  the 
seventh  century.  Paul  of  ^gina  closes 
the  list  of  the  classic  Greek  physicians;  for 
after  him  the  healing  art  fell  into  n^lect 
and  barbarism,  from  which  it  did  not  re- 
cover till  about  the  twelfth  century.  His 
work  entitled  "  An  Abridgment  of  all 
Medicine**  has  come  down  to  our  times, 
and  has  passed  through  numerous  editions. 

JEtilvinaj  a  king  of  Arcadia,  in  whose 
age  Lycurgus  instituted  his  fiunous  laws. 

^aioCHus,  or  *<  ^gis-bearer,**  a  sur- 
name of  Jupiter,  from  his  using  the  goat 
Amalthsea's  skin,  instead  of  a  shield,  in  the 
war  of  the  Titans. 

^OirAK,  a  poetical  appellation  of  Pan, 
either  from  his  having  the  legs  of  a  goat, 
or  from  his  being  the  guardian  of  goats. 
Pomp.  Mela  mentions  a  nation  called 
JEgipanett  dwelling  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  and  having  a  form  half  human,  and 
half  that  of  a  goat.  Pliny  places  them  in 
the  solitudes  of  Mt.  Atlas. 

iBaiftA,  a  city  of  Achaia,  near  the  coast 
of  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus.  It  was  a  city 
of  some  importance,  and  the  population  is 
supposed  to  have  been  from  8,000  to  10,000. 
The  modem  name  is  Vottiea. 

MatSj  the  shield  of  Jupiter,  made  by 
Vulcan,  but  home  also  by  Minerva, 
who,  by  fixing  on  it  the  head  of  Medusa, 
gave  it  the  power  of  turning  into  stone  all 
who  looked  upon  it  The  term  is  usually 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  fact  of  the 
shield  having  been  covered  with  the  skin 
of  the  goat  (af{)  which  suckled  Jupiter ; 
but  a  better  etymology  derives  it  from 
iiiraw,  to  arouae  or  move  rapidfyt  as  more 
consonant  to  the  idea  of  a  ttrror-intpiring 
shield,  which,  as  Homer  says,  was  charae- 
teristic  of  its  movements.  ( IHad,  xviL  394.) 
The  word  agit  is  also  employed  to  denote 
any  protection  for  the  body. 

iEaisTHUs,  king  of  Argos,  and  son  of 
Thyestes  by  his  daughter  Pelopea.  Having 
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been  left  guardian  of  Agamemnon's  king- 
dom when  he  sailed  for  Troy,  lie  gained 
the  affections  of  bis  wile  Clytemncstra 
during  his  absence,  and  on  his  return  to 
his  kingdom  caused  him  to  be  slain.  He 
then  usurped  the  throne,  which  he  held 
seven  years,  at  the  lapse  of  wliich  he, 
together  with  Clytemnestra,  was  slain  by 
Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  See 
Ateeus,  Orsstss. 

^oiTiux,  a  town  of  ^toUa,  north-east 
<^  Naupactus.  It  occupied  an  elevated 
situation  in  a  mountainous  tract  of  country. 

^^iuHf  a  city  of  Achaia,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus,  and  north-west 
of  £gira.  After  the  submeruon  of  H^  ice 
it  became  the  chief  place  in  the  country, 
and  here  the  deputies  from  the  states  of 
Achaia  long  held  their  assemblies,  until  a 
law  was  made  by  Philopoemcn  ordaining 
that  each  of  the  federal  cities  should  be- 
come in  its  turn  the  place  of  rendezvous. 
The  modern  town  Vostitza  lies  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  ^gium. 

SfihEt  I.,  one  of  the  Hesperides.  —  II. 
Tlie  fairest  of  the  Kaiads. 

^GLEs,  a  Samian  wrestler,  born  dumb. 
Seeing  some  unlawful  measure  pursued  in 
a  contest  which  would  deprive  him  of  the 
prize,  his  rage  and  indignation  gave  him 
cm  a  sudden  the  power  of  utterance,  which 
had  beoi  denied  him  from  his  birth,  and 
he  ever  after  spoke  with  ease. 

^GUEXBs,  a  surname  of  Apollo>  as  the 
god  of  day,  from  oiyKti,  hrightneaa, 

^GoaoLCs,  an  appellation  given  to 
Bacchus  at  Potnis  in  Bceotia,  because  he 
had  substituted  a  goat  in  the  place  of  a 
youth  annually  sacrificed  there. 

^GoczBos.     See  Capeicoe'kus. 

IEgov^  I.,  a  name  of  the  iEgean  sea. — 
II.  A  boxer  of  Zacynthus,  who  dragged  a 
large  bull  by  the  heel  from  a  mountain 
into  the  city. 

iEoos-PorXMos,  the  goai'*  rivers  called 
also  .£gDs-Potamoi,  and  by  the  Latin 
writers  iE^gos  Flumen,  a  small  river  in  the 
Thracian  Chersonese,  and  south  of  Calli- 
polis,  which  apparently  gave  its  name  to  a 
town  or  port  situated  at  its  mouth.  At 
^gos-Potamos  the  Athenian  fleet  was  de- 
feated by  the  Spartan  admiral  Lysander, 
a.  c.  405  ;  an  event  which  completely 
dotroyed  the  power  of  the  Athenians, 
and  finally  led  to  the  capture  of  Athens. 
The  village  of  Galata  probably  stands  on 
the  site  of  the  town  or  harbour. 

iEcosXGJB,  a  Gallic  nation  which  served 
in  one  of  the  expeditions  of  Attalus,  who 
afterwards  assigned  them  a  settlement 
along  the  Hellespont. 

iEous    and   Roscillus,   two    brothers 


amongst  the  AUobroges,  who  deserted  from 
Csesar  to  Porapey. 

iEcYS,  a  town  of  Laconia,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Arcadia,  destroyed  by  the  Spartans, 
because  they  suspected  the  inhabitants  of 
favouring  the  Arcadians. 

iBovrsus,  or,  more  correctly,  iBcYssus, 
a  city  of  Moesa  Inferior,  in  the  region 
called  Parva  Scythia,  not  far  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube. 

JEoYFTii,  the  inhalntants  of  Egypt. 
See  JEoYPTus. 

iEoYirriuM  make,  that  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea  which  is  on  the  coast 
of  Egypt 

iEoYFTus,  I.,8onof  Belusand  Anchinoe, 
daughter  of  Nilus,  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  kingdom  of  Arabia,  his  brother  Da- 
naus  having  received  Libya  as  his  inherit- 
ance. According  to  the  fable,  ^gyptus 
was  the  father  of  fifty  sons,  and  Danaus  of 
as  many  daughtersL  Discord  having  arisen 
between  the  brothers,  Danaus  fled  to  Ar- 
gos,  where  Gelanor  resigned  to  him  his 
sovereignty ;  but  the  sons  of  iSgyptus  fol- 
lowed their  uncle,  entreated  him  to  forego 
his  anger,  and  to  bestow  on  them  his  daugh- 
ters in  marriage.  Danaus,  though  distrust- 
ing their  professions,  and  still  harbouring 
resentment,  consented  to  the  proposal ;  but 
on  the  marriage-day,  he  armed  the  hands  of 
the  brides  with  daggers,  to  murder  their 
unsuspecting  husbands  during  the  night ; 
and  Hypernmestra  alone  spared  her  hus- 
band Lynceus.  See  Danaides.  —  II. 
iEgyptus,  the  earliest  seat  of  science,  lite- 
rature and  art,  and  celebrated  alike 
for  the  historical  events  of  which  it  has 
been  the  scene,  its  magnificent  monuments, 
and  physical  character,  is  an  extensive 
country  of  Afnca,  bounded  on  the  west 
by  Marmorica  and  the  deserts  of  Libya, 
on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  east  by  the  Sinus  Arabicus  or  Jied 
Seat  And  a  line  drawn  from  Arsinoe  or 
Suez  to  Rhinocolura  or  El-Arigh,  and  on 
the  south  by  Ethiopia.  In  general  lan- 
guage, Egypt  may  be  described  as  an  im- 
mense valley  or  longitudinal  basin,  termi- 
nating in  a  delta  or  triangular  plain  of  al- 
luvial formation^  being  altogether,  from  the 
heights  of  the  Syene  to  the  shores  of  the  ISIe- 
diterranean,  about  600  miles  in  length,  and  of 
various  width.  Egypt  is  indebted  for  its  ex- 
istence as  a  habitable  country  entirely  to  the 
Kile,  whose  annual  inundations  transform 
into  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  in  the 
world  that  which  would  otherwise  be  an 
1  irreclaimable  desert.  The  whole  country 
was  divided  into  two  great  districts, 
^gyptus  Inferior  or  Lower  Egypt,  bor- 
dering on  the  Mediterranean,  and  J^gyptus 
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Superior  or  Upper  Byypt,  or  Thebais,  so 
called  from  containing  within  its  limits  the 
important  oitjr  lliebes.     Between  ^gyp- 
tu9  Superior  and  Inferior  was  situated  a 
small  district,  called  Heptanomis,  contain- 
ing, as  its  name  imports,  seven  of  those 
subdivisions  or   prefectures  (p6fioi),  into 
My-three  of  which  the  whole  country  was 
parcelled  out.     It  would   be  impossible 
within  our  limits  to  enter  into  any  details 
respecting  the  various  peculiarities,  phy- 
acal,  moral,  and  religious,  by  which  Egypt 
was  distinguished.    Its  monuments,  tombs, 
hieroglyphics,    and    mythology    will    be 
fbund  noticed  under  their  separate  heads ; 
and  we  will  here  merely  attempt  to  give 
an  outline  of  its  history.     As  might  £ive 
been  eipected,  the  early  history  of  Egypt 
is  involved  in  deep  obscurity;  but  there 
is    no  doubt  that,    in    all    the  qualities 
of   a  highly   cirilised   country,  religion, 
art,    science,    and    wealth,     Egypt    had 
made  great  and  singular  advances  when 
the  surrounding  countries  were  still  in- 
volved in  the  grossest  barbarism.     Down 
even  to  the  period  of  Menes  and  Sesostris, 
two  of  its   most   celebrated    sovereigns, 
the  history  of  Eg3rpt  is  largely  tinctured 
with  ihble ;  and  it  is  not  till  during  the 
reign  of  Psammetichus  (650  b.  c.)  that 
it  begins  to  emerge  into  authentic  his- 
tory.    In  553  B.  c.  Cambyses,  emperor  of 
Persia,  added   Egypt  to  bis  other  pro- 
vinces.    It  continued  attached  to  Persia 
lor  193  years,  though  often  in  open  rebel- 
lion against  its  conquerors.      Alexander 
the  Great  had  little  difficulty  in  effecting 
its  conquest ;  and  it  has  been  inferred  from 
his  foundation  of  Alexandria,  which  soon 
became  the  centre  of  an  extensive  com- 
merce, that  he  intended  to  establish  in  it 
the  seat  of  the  government  of  his  vast  em- 
pire.    On  the  death  of  Alexander,  Pto- 
lemy, the  son  of  Lagus,  became  master  of 
the  country.     Under  this  able  prince  and 
his  immediate  successors  Egypt  recovered 
the  greater  portion  of  its  ancient  prosperity, 
and  was  for  three  centuries  the  &voured 
seat  of  commerce,  art,  and  science.     The 
feebleness  and  indolence  of  the  last  sove- 
reigns of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  facilitated 
the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Romans. 
Augustus  possessed  himself  of  it  after  a 
struggle  of  some  duration,  and  for  the  next 
400  years  it  belonged  to  the  Roman  empire, 
constituted  its  most  valuable  province,  and 
was  long  the  granary,  as  it  were,  of  Rome. 
Christianity  struck  root  in  Egypt  at  a  very 
early  period ;    but  she  soon  became  the 
fruitful  soil  of  mysticism,  and  many  of  the 
most  pernicious  doctrines  which  still  harass 


the  cfaordi ;  and  her  pow^  and  civilisation 
gradually  disappeared.     In  the  division  of 
the    Roman   empire  by   Theodosius  the 
Great  (a.  d.  395),  Egypt,  which  had  be- 
come a  mere  province  of  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire, sank  deeper  and  deeper,  and  struggled 
on  during  two  centuries  of  misery  and 
degradation,  till  she  fell  (a.  x>.  642)  under 
the  Arabs  oa  the  storming  of  her  capital 
Alexandria  by  Amrou,  general  of  Omar, 
second  kaliph  of  the  Mahommedans  or 
Saracens.     She  remained  in  subjection  to 
her  Arabian  masters  till  the  year  969^ 
when  the  vast  empire  of  the  kaliphs  being 
dismembered  through  the  incapacity  of  its 
sovereigns,  she  once  more  became  an  inde* 
pendent  state,  and  remained  so  till  1171, 
when  the  victorious  Saladin  dethroned  her 
native  princes  and  replaced  them  by  others, 
under  whose  sway  she  attained  to  greater 
prosperity  than  at  any  subsequent  period. 
In  the  year  1250,  however,  she  was  subju- 
gated by  the  wild  and  ferocious  Mame- 
lukes, and  from  that  moment  every  trace 
of  her  former  greatness  and  civilisation 
disappeared.     Nearly  two  centuries  and  a 
half  later  she  fell  into  the  possession  of  the 
Turks,  who,  with  the  brief  interruption  of 
the  French  invarion  under  Buonaparte,  re* 
tained  her  till  1804,  when  she  was  wrested 
from  their  grasp  (1804)  by  Mobamnied 
All,  the  present  pacha,  under  whose  sway 
she  has  once  more  attained  considerable 
prosperity. 

^LiA,  I.,  (Gens,)  a  distinguished  ple- 
beian fiimily  at  Rome,  of  which  there  were 
various  branches,  such  as  the  Paeti,  La- 
mi»,  Tuberones,  Galli,  &c.-«IL  Paetina, 
of  the  Tubero  fiimily,  and  wife  of  the  em^ 
peror  Claudius,  who  afterwards  repudiated 
her  in  order  to  make  way  for  Messalina.— 
III.  Lex,  a  law  proposed  by  the  conaul 
Q.  Acilius  Paetus,  and  enacted  a.  u.  c. 
559,  for  sending  ten  colonies  into  Bru^ 
tium. — IV.  (Lex)  MXib,  and  Fusia,  two 
separate  laws,  though  sometimes  joined, 
enacted  a.  u.  c.  586  and  617  respectivelj^ 
to  regulate  the  period  and  time  best  fitteid 
to  enact  laws.  —  V.  Lex  Sentia,  propoaed 
by  the  consuls  ^lius  and  Sentius,  and 
enacted  a.  u.  c.  756.  It  declared  that 
no  slave  who  had  ever  been  publicly 
whipped  or  branded  for  crime  should  ever, 
though  freed  by  his  master,  be  capable  of 
becoming  a  BLoman  citixen,  but  should 
remain  in  the  class  of  the  dedititii,  who, 
though  free,  had  not  the  privileges  of 
Roman  citiiens. — ^lia  was  also  tlie  name 
given  to  various  cities  repaired  or  built  by 
the  emperor  Hadrian,  whose  family  name 
was  ^lius. 
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JEuAUVSj  Ly  a  Greek  writer  who 
lived  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  and  composed  a  treatise  on  mi- 
litaiy  tactics,  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
emperor  Adrian.  —  II.  Claudius,  a  native 
of  Prameste,  who  flourished  during  the 
mgns  of  Heliogabahis  and  Alexander 
Sererus  (218 — 235  a.  d.).  Though  bom 
of  Latin  paroits,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  be- 
yond the  limits  of  Italy,  he  acquired  such 
a  tborougfa  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Ian- 
guage  as  to  have  been  compared  to  the 
purest  Attic  writers.  His  "  Various  His- 
tarf*  in  fimrteen  books,  consists  chiefly  of 
extracts  from  difierent  works,  which  were 
coaopiled,  in  all  probability,  merely  to 
exercise  himself  in  the  Greek  tonguC) 
and  must  have  been  indiscreetly  given 
to  the  world ;  for  it  evinces  neither 
taste,  judgment,  nor  critical  acumen. 
These  extracts  may  be  regarded  as  the 
earliest  on  the  list  of  Ana,  .£lian  led  a 
life  of  celibacy,  and  died  about  his  sixtieth 


^ilirs,  a  name  common  to  many  Ro- 
mans, and  marking  also  the  plebeian 
house  of  the  iBlii.  The  most  celebrated 
individuals  who  bore  this  name  were  — 
I.  GalliA.  See  Gallus  III. — II.  Pub* 
litts,  one  of  the  first  quaestors  chosen  from 
the  plebeians  at  Rome,  a.  v.  c.  346.— III. 
Satnminus,  a  satirist,  thrown  down  from 
the  Tarpeian  rock  for  writing  verses  against 
Tiberius.  —  IV.  Scganus.  See  Skiakds. — 
V.  Sextua  Catns,  an  eminent  Roman 
lawyer,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  cent.  u.  c. 
He  filled  the  offices  of  aedfle,  consul,  and 
censor,  and  gave  his  name  to  a  pert  of  the 
Roman  law.  When  Cneius  Flavins,  the 
clerk  of  Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  had 
made  known  to  the  people  the  forme  to  be 
obaerved  in  prosecuting  lawsuits,  and  the 
days  on  which  actions  could  be  brought, 
the  patiiciana,  in  displeasure,  contrived 
new  forms  of  process,  and  expressed  them 
in  writing  by  secret  marks.  These  firms 
were  subsequently  published  by  £lius 
Catus,  and  his  book  was  named  Jus  iBli- 
anom,  as  tiiat  of  Flavins  was  styled  Jus 
Flavianum.  He  is  considered  also  as  the 
author  of  the  work  entitled  Tripartita  ^lii, 
so  called  from  its  containing  the  text  of 
tbc  law^,  its  interpretation,  and  the  various 
foims  to  be  observed  in  going  to  law.  On 
being  cifated  consul  he  became  remark- 
able fisr  the  nmplicity  of  his  manners; 
and  when  censor  with  Cethegus,  he  as- 
signed to  the  senate  separate  seats  from 
the  people  at  the  public  games. 

Anxo.     One    of   the    Harpies.      See 
HAarriiB.      The  name  is  derived   from 


^mathIok  and  ^mathIa.     See  £iia- 
THioN  and  Emathia. 

^milIa,  (Gens,)  I.  one  of  the  most 
ancient  patrician  houses  at  Rome,  which 
was  said  to  be  of  Oscan  or  of  Sabine  de- 
scent, and  reckoned  among  its  mythic  an- 
cestors Amulius,  brother  of  Numitor  king 
of  Alba,  and  ^mylus,  son  of  Ascanius. 
There  were  numerous  branches  of  this  fa- 
mily, of  which  the  most  conspicuous  were 
the  Lepidi,  Mamerci,  Papi,  and  Scaurt. 
It  dated  its  curule  magistracies  from  Z. 
^militis  Mamercus,  b.  c.  494.  —  II.  A 
vestal  who,  wheii  the  sacred  fire  of  Vesta 
was  extinguished,  and  she  was  condemned 
to  die  for  her  negligence  in  watching  it, 
miraculouriy  rekindled  the  embers  by 
putting  her  robe  over  them.  —  III.  Tertia, 
daughter  of  iEmilius  Paulus  I.,  wife  of 
Scipio  Africanus  the  elder,  and  mother  of 
Cornelia,  the  celebrated  mother  of  the 
Gracchi,  was  famous  for  her  behaviour  to 
her  husband  on  discovering  his  infidelity. — 
IV.  Lepida,  daughter  of  Lepidus,  and  wife 
of  Dnisus  the  younger,  whom  she  disgraced 
by  her  licentious  conduct  She  was  screened 
from,  punishment  during  her  father's  life- 
time; but  being  afterwards  accused  of  adul- 
tery with  a  slave,  she  perished  by  her  own 
hand. — V.  A  public  road  leading  from 
Placentia  to  Ariminum,  called  after  the  con- 
sul iEmilius,  who  is  supposed  tohave  made 
it  —  VI.  (Lex),  a  law  of  the  dictator 
^milius,  A.  0.  c.  309,  ordidning  that  the 
censorship,  which  was  before  quinquennial, 
should  be  limited  to  one  year  and  a  half.  — 
VII.  Suroptuaria  or  Cibaria,  a  sumptuary 
law  proposed  by  M.  iBmilius  Lepidus, 
A.  V.  c.  675,  limiting  the  kind  and  quan■^ 
tity  of  meats  to  be  used  at  an  entertain- 
ment Pliny  ascribes  this  law  to  M. 
Scaurus. 

^miliIkus,  I.,  the  second  agnomen  of 
P.  Com.  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger, 
which  he  received  as  being  the  son  of 
Paulus  ^milius.  His  adoption  by  the 
elder  Afiricanus  united  the  houses  of  the 
Scipios  and  ^miliL  —  II.  A  native  of 
Mauritania,  who  was  bom  a.  n.  208,  be- 
came governor  of  Pannonia  and  Mcesia 
under  Hostilianus  and  Gallus,  and  was 
proclaimed  emperor  by  his  soldiers  for 
some  successes  over  the  barbarians.  Gal- 
lus marched  against  him,  but  was  mur- 
dered, with  his  son  Volusianus,  by  his  own 
soldiers,  who  went  over  to  ^milianus. 
His  reign,  however,  was  of  short  duration, 
less  than  four  months  intervening  between 
his  victory  and  his  fall.  Valerian,  one  of 
the  generals  of  Gallus,  who  had  been  sent 
by  that  emperor  to  bring  the  legions  of 
Gaul    and    Germany    to    his    aid,    met 
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^milianus  ui  the  plains  of  Spolcto,  where 
the  latter,  like  Callus,  was  murdered  by 
his  own  troops,  who  thereupon  went  over 
to  Valerian.  — III.  A  prefect  of  Egypt,  in 
the  reign  of  Gallienus,  about  a.  d.  263. 
He  assumed  the  imperial  purple ;  but  was 
defeated  by  Theodotus,  a  general  of  the 
<*mperor,  and  sent  captive  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  strangled. 

^MiLius,  a  name  common  to  many  in- 
dividuals, the  most  remarkable  among 
whom  were  —  I.  Lepidus,  twice  consul, 
once  censor,  and  six  times  pontifcx  maxi- 
ma** ;  he  was  also  princeps  senatus,  and 
guardian  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  in  the 
name  of  the  Roman  people.  It  was  this 
individual  to  whom,  when  a  youth  of 
fifteen,  a  civic  crown  was  given  for  having 
saved  the  life  of  a  citizen  in  a  battle,  an 
allusion  to  which  is  made  on  the  medals  of 
the  il^milian  family.  ~-  II.  L.,  three  times 
consul,  and  the  conqueror  of  the  Volsci. 
See  M AMBRCus  I.  —  III.  A  triumvir  with 
Octavius.  See  Lxpidus.  —  IV.  Scaurus. 
See  ScAi!ans.<— V.  Mamercus,  once  consul  . 
and  three  times  dictator.  See  Mamf.r-  J 
cus  II.  —  VI.  Paulus,  father  of  the  cele- 
brated Paulus  ^milius  Macedonicus.  See 
Paulus  I.  —  VII.  Paulus  Macedonicus. 
See  PaulusII.— -VIII.  Lucius  Regillus, 
przetor,  a.  c.  190.  See  Rkgillus.  —  IX. 
Macer.  See  Macbr.  —  X.  Papinianus. 
See  Papikxan us.  —  XI.  Tiberius  Mamer- 
cinus.     See  MAXsaciNus. 

yEMONiA.     See  H;bmokia. 

^NARiA,  a  volcanic  island  off  the  coast 
of  Campania,  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay 
of  Naples.  Properly  speaking,  there  are 
two  islands;  and  hence  the  plural  form 
which  the  Greeks  applied  to  them,  al 
tli9rjKowrcu,  Pithectwe,  The  Romans  called 
the  largest  of  the  two  islands  JEnaria, 
probably  from  the  copper  which  they 
found  in  it.  Virgil  gives  it  the  name  of 
Inarime,  in  accordance  with  the  old  tradi- 
tions, which  placed  the  body  of  Typhbeus 
under  this  island  and  the  Phlegrican  pbiin. 
The  modem  name  is  Uchia, 

J^NEA,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  founded 
by  a  colony  of  Corinthians  and  Po- 
tidaeans,  though  alleged  by  the  inhabit- 
ants to  have  had  ^neas  for  its  founder. 
It  was  a  place  of  some  importance  in  the 
war  between  the  Macedonians  and  Romans, 
but  it  soon  afterwards  disappeared  from 
history. 

^KEADJB,  a  name  given  by  Virgil  to 
the  friends  and  companions  of  ^neos ;  and 
by  Lucretius  to  the  whole  Roman  people 
as  the  descendants  of  £neas. 

iENKAR,  I. ,  a  Trojan  prince,  son  of  An- 
chises  and  Venus,  whose  wanderings  and 


adventures   form   the  subject   of  Virgil's 
^nticU  jand  from  whose  final   settlement 
in  Italy  the  Romans  traced  their  origin. 
He  was  born  on  Mount  Ida,  nurtured  by 
the  Dryads,  educated  by  Chiron,  and,  on 
reaching    maturity,    married    Creusa,     a 
daughter  of  Priam.     During  the  Trojan 
war  he  commanded  the  Dardanians ;  and, 
after  Hector,  he   was  considered  as  the 
bravest  and  boldest  of  the  Trojan  heroes. 
On  the  night  when  Troy  was  in  flames, 
or,  as  is  sometimes  said,  before  its  capture, 
he    quitted    the    city,    carrying    on    his 
shoulders   his   aged  father  Anchises    and 
the  images  of  his  household  gods,  and  ac- 
companied by  his  wife  Creusa,  who  paused 
by  the  way,  and  his  only  son  lulus  or  As- 
canius.     From    this    period  the   legends 
respecting   .£neas  differ.     According   to 
Virgil,  and  other  Latin  poets  from  whom 
he  has  borrowed,  ^neas  set  sail  in  the 
second  year  after  the  destruction  of  Troy 
with  a  newly  .constructed  fleet  of  twenty 
vessels  from  the  Trojan  shores,  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  the   unknown   regions   of  the 
West.     After  visiting  Tlirace  and  Sicily, 
he  sailed  for  Italy ;  but  was  driven  on  the 
coasts  of  Africa,  and  kindly  received  by 
Dido,  queen  of  Carthage,  who  wislicd  to 
marry  him.     But  the  gods  had  otherwise 
decreed.     He  accordingly  left  Cartlmge, 
and  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  wanderings 
he  reached  the  coast  of  Latium    with  a 
hundred  followers,  and  was  received  wiih 
great  hospitality  by  Ijatinus,  king  of  the 
country,  who   assigned   a   small   tract   of 
ground  as  a  settlement  for  the  Trojans. 
But  disturbances  soon  broke  out  between 
the  natives  and  the  new  settlers.     All  the 
petty  kings  of  Italy  (except  Evander)  com- 
bincd  with  Latinus  to  expel  the  foreigners ; 
and  after  various  engagements,  in  the  first 
of  which  Latinus  was  killed,  it  was  at  last 
determined  that  ^neas  and  his  great  rival 
Tumus  should  decide  their  difference  by 
single  combat,  in  which  Tumus  was  killed. 
iEneas  then  obtained  in  marriage  Lavinia, 
the  daughter  of  Latinus,  as  a  reward  of  his 
victory,  succeeded  by   her  right  to   the 
throne  of  Latium,  and   built   the  city  of 
Lavinium  in  honour  of  his  wife.     After  a 
short  reign,  he  was  killed  in  an  engage- 
ment with  Mezentius,  king  of  the  Tuscans, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ascanius. 
Divine  honours  were  paid  to  Van  after 
his  death  by  his  subjects ;  and  the  Romans 
in  later  ages  offered  annual  sacrifices  to 
him  as  Jupiter  Indiges.     Such  is  a  sketch 
of  the  lustory  of  this  celebrated  Trojan ; 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  ancient 
traditions  respecting  him  are  so  discrepant 
as  to  be  wholly  irreconcileable  either  with 
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fact  or  with  each  other.  —  II.  A  son  of 
ibneas  and  La^onia,  called  Silvius,  because 
his  mother  retired  with  him  into  the  woods 
after  his  &ther*s  death.  By  some  he  is 
considered  as  the  son  and  successor  of  As- 
canius.  —  III.  An  ancient  writer,  sur- 
namedTacticus,firom  his  works  on  military 
tactics.  By  some  he  is  supposed  to  have 
flourished  b.  c  148;  but  Casaubon  sus- 
pects that  he  is  the  same  with  ^neas  of 
Stymphalus,  cominander  of  the  Arcadians 
at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Mantineai  about 
B.  c.  360,  —  IV.  A  native  of  Gaza,  and  dis- 
ciple of  Hierocles,  who  flourished  about 
A.  n.  480.  He  injured  paganism,  and 
was  an  eye-witness  of  the  persecution 
which  Huneric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  in- 
stituted against  the  Christians,  a.  d.  484. 
Though  a  Christian,  he  professed  Pla- 
tonisxn. 

iElvixs,  a  poem  of  Virgil,  which  has  for 
'  its  subject  the  settlement  of  ^neas  in  Italy. 
Vii^pl  died  before  he  had  corrected  it,  and 
at  his  death  desired  that  it  might  be  burnt. 
This  was  happily  disobeyed.  The  JEneid 
had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  poet  for 
eleven  years,  and  in  the  first  six  books  it 
seems  that  it  was  Virgil's  design  to  imitate 
Homer^s  Odf»wy,  and  in  the  last  the  Iliad* 
The  action  of  the  poem  comprises  eight 
yean,  one  of  which  only,  the  last,  is  really 
taken  up  by  action,  as  the  seven  first  are 
merely  episodes ;  such  as  Juno's  attempts  to 
destroy  the  Trojans,  the  loves  of /Bneas  and 
Dido,  the  relation  of  the  fall  of  Troy,  &c. 

/EKCsjniMus,  a  philosopher  of  Alex- 
andria, bom  at  Gnossus  in  Crete,  a  short 
time  subsequent  to  Cicero.  He  revived 
the  scepticism  which  had  been  silenced  in 
the  A«idemy,  and  wrote  eight  books  on 
the  doctrines  of  Pyrrho,  of  which  extracts 
are  to  be  found  in  Photius. 

^MiAXZs,  or  Ekicnks,  a  Thessalian  tribe, 
apparently  of  great  antiquity,  but  of  un- 
cert2un  origin.  They  belonged  to  the  Am- 
pbictyonic  council ;  and  at  a  later  period 
they  joined  other  Grecian  states  against 
Macedonia,  in  the  confederacy  which  gave 
rise  to  the  Lamiac  war.  They  were  ulti- 
mately nearly  exterminated  by  the  ^tolians 
and  Athamanes,  on  whose  territories  they 
bordered.  Their  principal  town  was  Hy- 
pata,  on  the  river  Sperchius. 

JBxoBAaaus,  or  AuKMOBxaBUs,  the  sur- 
name of  L.  Domitius.  When  Castor  and 
PoUux  acquainted  him  with  a  victory,  he 
discredited  them ;  on  which  they  touched 
his  chin  and  beard,  which  instandy  became 
of  a  brazen  colour,  whence  the  surname 
given  to  hLmself  and  his  descendants.  Thb 
victory  was  gained  by  the  Romans  over 
the  Tarqutn  fiunily  and  their  LAtin  allies. 
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^Kos,  a  city  of  Thrace,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hebrus.  Its  mure  ancient  name  waa 
Poltyobria,  "City  of  Poltys,"  from  a 
Thracian  leader.  The  modern  city  of  Eno 
occupies  its  site,  but  the  harbour  is  now  a 
mere  marsh. 

^uLEs,  or  ^OLix,  one  of  the  main 
branches  of  the  great  Hellenic  race,  (see 
Hkllkmes,)  who  arc  said  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  ^olus,  eldest  son  of 
Hellen.  From  ^olus,  Uie  Hellenes,  in 
Hellas,  properly  so  called,  and  the  Phthi« 
otic  Pelasgi,  who  became  blended  with 
them  into  one  common  race,  received  the 
appellation  of  JEolians.  The  sons  and 
later  descendants  of  ^olus  spread  the  name 
of  ^olia  beyond  these  primitive  seats  of 
the  ^olic  tribe.  An  examination,  indeed, 
into  the  history  of  iEolus  and  his  descend- 
ants would  show  that,  long  before  th6 
Trojan  war,  the  Hellen- ^olic  stem  was 
spread  in  Northern  Greece,  over  almost  all 
Thessaly,  Pieria,  Paeonia,  and  Athamania; 
in  Centrid  Greece,  over  the  greater  part  of 
Bceotia,  Phocis,  Locris,  ^tolia,  and  Acar« 
nania;  and  in  Southern  Greece,  over  Argos, 
Elis,  and  Messenia.  •  During  this  period 
also  the  Leleges,  Curetes,  Pelasgi,  Hyan* 
tes,  and  Lapithae  became  intermingled 
with  the  tribies  in  question;  and  a  close 
union  was  likewise  formed  between  the 
latter  and  the  Phoenician  Cadmarans  in 
Boeotia.  This  state  of  things  continued 
till  the*  Trojan  war ;  and  the  subsequent 
invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the 
Dorians  produced  a  complete  revolution* 
and  caused  the  tide  of  emigration  to  flow 
to  all  quarters  of  the  world. 

^OLIA,  or  ^oLis,  a  region  of  Asia 
Minor,  deriving  its  name  from  the  ^olians, 
who  settled  there.  It  extended  in  the  in- 
terior from  the  Hermus,  on  the  south,  to 
the  Ca'icus,  or,  perhaps,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  as  far  as  the  country  around  Mt. 
Ida ;  and  on  the  coast  it  reached  from  Cyme 
to  Pitane.  The  island  of  Lesbos  was  the 
chief  seat  of  power.  In  it,  and  along  the 
neighbouring  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Elea, 
the  inhabitants  built  their  principal  cities^ 
and  formed  the  celebrated  federal  union* 
known  by  the  name  of  the  J£olian  League, 
consisting  of  twelve  states  or  cities,  with 
thirty  ii^rior  towns.  Of  these  twelve 
cities,  Cyme  and  Smyrna  were  the  princi« 
pal ;  but  the  latter  was  subsequently  wrested 
from  the  ^olians  by  the  lonians.  The  his- 
tory of  ^olia  was  as  changeful  as  its  limits. 
The  cities  were  all  originally  independent  s 
at  a  later  period  they  were  governed  by 
arbitrary  rulers;  they  then  fell  into  the 
"possession  of  Crcssus,  and,  on  his  overthrow 
by   Cyrus,  were  incorporated    with    the 
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Persian  empire,  where  they  remained  till 
the  Romans  wrested  them  from  Antiochus 
the  Great,  and  annexed  them  to  the  do- 
minions  of  Eumenes. 

JEoil/Kf  and  JEolIdks,  seven  islands  off 
the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  identical  with 
Homer's  TlKarfKreAj  or  **  wandering  islands. " 
They  were  so  called  from  being  the  fabled 
residence  of  JEolus,  god  of  the  winds. 
They  sometimes  bear  the  name  of  VuhanuB 
and  Hephattiades,  and  are  known  now 
under  the  general  appellation  of  Lipttri 
islands,  from  Lipara,  the  largest  of  them. 

^ouDvs,  a  patronymic  of  Ulysses,  from 
iEolus ;  his  mother,  Anticlea,  having  been 
preg^nt  by  Sisyphus,  son  of  ^oius,  when 
she  married  Laertes.  It  is  also  given  to 
Athamas  and  Sisyphus,  sons,  and  to  Ce- 
phalus,  grandson,  of  ^olus.  Misenus, 
trumpeter  of  ^neas,  is  called  .bolides, 
from  his  skill  in  playing  on  the  trumpet. 

iEoLus,  I.,  the  god  of  the  winds,  son 
of  Hippotas  and  Melanippe,  daughter 
of  Chiron,  and  king  of  the  ^olian 
islands.  His  great  protectress  was  Juno ; 
which  accords  very  well  with  the  ideas 
of  the  ancieot  poets,  who  represented  Juno 
merely  as  a  type  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
movements  of  which  produce  the  winds. 
For  an  account  of  the  adventures  of  Ulys- 
ses at  the  court  of  JEolus,  see  Ultssxs. 
The  name  iEolus  is  derived  from  the  Gr. 
cdfo^or,  varying  or  vngUady,  a  descriptive 
epithet  of  the  winds.  —  II.  A  son  of  Hel- 
len,  father  of  Sisyphus,  Cretheus,  and 
Athamas,  and  the  mythic  progenitor  of  the 
great  .£olic  race. 

^ONES  ( Gr.  ofcM^cr),  a  term  employed 
by  the  Gnostics  to  indicate  the  emanations 
fh>m  the  divine  nature.  They  were  of 
two  classes,  good  and  bad,  and  resembled 
in  their  nature  the  Persian  Arimanius  and 
Ormuzd.     See  AazMAMrcs. 

iErzA,  or  ^pexa,  a  town  in  the  island 
of  Cyprus.     See  Soloe. 

iBrvTUs,  I.,  son  of  Cresphontes,  and 
king  of  Messenia.  His  father  and  two 
brothers  having  been  slain  by  Polyphontes, 
who  usurped  the  throne,  his  mother, 
Merope,  who  had  been  forced  to  marry 
the  usurper,  saved  the  life  of  ^pytus, 
and  sent  him  to  the  court  of  her  fiither, 
Cypselus,  king  of  Arcadia,  to  be  educated. 
On  attaininff  to  manhood,  he  slew  Poly- 
phonies, and  recovered  the  throne.  His 
descendants  were  called  ^pytids.-— >II. 
A  king  of  Arcadia,  contemporary  of 
Orestes,  son  of  Agamemnon.  Having  pro- 
fanely entered  into  the  temple  of  Neptune, 
near  Mantinea,  he  was  struck  blind  by  a 
sudden  irruption  of  salt  water,  and  is  said 
to  have  died  soon  after. 


^QUi,  or  ^QUicoLz,  a  people  of  Italy, 
distinguished  for  their  incessant  hostility 
against  Rome,  more  than  for  the  extent  of 
their  territory  or  their  numbers.  They  are 
said  at  one  time  to  have  been  possessed 
of  forty  towns ;  but  Varea  and  Cameoli,  on 
the  Via  Valeria,  are  alone  worthy  of  note. 
Niebuhr  is  of  opinion  that  the  ^qui  and 
the  Volsci  were  one  people ;  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  they  are  quite  dbtinct, 
thou^  they  originated  from  the  same 
parent  race,  and  their  boundaries  were  often 
so  intermixed  as  to  be  almost  inseparable. 

Akropb,  I.,  daughter  of  Catreus,  king  of 
Crete,  and  wife  of  Plisthenes,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  Agamemnon  and 
Menelaus.  On  the  death  of  Plisthenes 
she  married  her  fether-in-law  Atreus,  but 
was  subsequently  seduced  by  his  brother 
Thyestes,  an  act  which  was  fearfully 
punished  by  the  injured  husband.  —  II.  A 
daughter  of  Cepheus,  who  became  the* 
mother  of  Aeropus  by  Mars,  the  god  of  war, 
and  died  in  giving  birth  to  her  ofil^ring. 

Aeeopits,  I.,  son  of  Temenus,  who, 
with  his  two  brothers,  left  Argos,  and 
settled  in  Macedonia.  There  were  various 
lungs  and  regents  of  that  name  in  Mace- 
donia, the  chief  of  whom  usurped  the 
supreme  power  during  the  minority  of 
Orestes,  son  of  Archdaus,  and  held  it  from 
B.  c.  400  to  B.  c.  394.  —  II.  A  mountain 
of  Epirus,  now  Aft.  Tnhteshna. 

JEslcns,  a  son  of  Priam,  by  Alexirrhoif. 
He  became  enamoured  of  Hesperia;  but 
his  love  was  unrequited,  and  the  nymph, 
to  escape  his  importunities,  threw  herself 
into  the  sea,  and  was  changed  into  a  bird. 
JEsacus,  in  despair,  followed  her  example, 
and  was  changed  into  a  cormorant.  But 
a  wholly  different  story  u  told  by  ApoUo- 
dorus. 

^sXaus,  a  river  of  Bruttium,  on  which 
Crotona  was  situated.     See  Crotona. 

^scBJMES,  I.,  an  Athenian  orator,  bom 
B.  c.  389,  sixteen  years  before  Demosthenes. 
His  filths  was  of  a  family  which  had  a 
community  of  altars  with  the  race  of 
the  Eteobutadae.  Having  lost  his  pro- 
perty by  the  calamities  of  war,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  gjrmnastic  exercises;  but 
being  subsequently  driven  out  by  the  thirty 
tyrants,  he  retired  to  Asia,  where  he  served 
in  a  military  capacity,  and  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himselC  He  contributed  after- 
wards to  the  restoration  of  the  popular 
power  in  Athens.  This  is  the  account 
given  by  iEschines  himself;  but  Demos- 
thenes maintained  that,  after  a  youth  spent 
in  poverty  and  the  most  menial  duties, 
.£schines  aided  his  fUther  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  school,  became  clerk  to  one  of 
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the  lower  class  of  magistrates,  and  at  last 
attached   himself  to  a  company  of  tra- 
gedians, but   was  intrusted  merdy   with 
third-rate  characters.     But  be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  in  the  battle 
of  Mantinea,  s.  c.  362,  and  received  public 
honours   for  his  gallant  conduct  in  the 
battle  of  Tamyna?,  in  Euboea,  b.  c.  350. 
It  waa  a  long  time  before  .£schines  became 
known  as  a  public  speaker,  and  he  was  al- 
ready advKDoed  in  life  when  he  commenced 
taking   part  in  the  politics  of  the  day. 
After  the  capture  of  Olynthus  by  Philip, 
s.  c.  347,  an  embassy  to  Megalopolis  hav- 
ing been  proposed  by  Eubulus  to  excite 
the   Arcadians    again«t    the   Macedonian 
monarch,  JEschines  was  named  one  of  the 
ambassadors ;  and  on  his  return  he  bit- 
terly inveighed  agaiiurt  Philip.    The  Athe- 
nians being  subsequently  informed  that 
Philip  was  willing  to  make  peace  with 
them,  ten  ambassadors,  among  whom  were 
i£sehines  and  Demosthenes,  were  sent  to 
n^otsate ;  and  we  have  the  express  testi- 
mony of  the  latter  in  favour  of  the  integrity 
which,  on  this  occasion,  marked  the  conduct 
of  his  future  rivaL     Philip,  however,  had 
succeeded  by  his  skilful  management  in 
deceiving  the  Athenians ;  and  three  years 
sAerwards  Dem<»thenes  preferred  an  im- 
peachraent    against    iEscbines,    on     the 
grounds  of  having  sold  himself  to  Philip, 
and  sacrificed  the  interests  of  Athens  to  his 
own.      Meanwhile,  ^schines  anticipated 
the  attack  by  an  accusation  of  Timarchus, 
whom  Deniosthenes.had  associated  with 
himself  in  the  prosecution,  and  spoke  with 
so   mudi  energy  that   Timarchus  either 
hong  himself  or  was  condemned  and  de- 
prived  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen.      De- 
mosthenes, however,  not  intimidated  by 
the  blow,  preferred  his   original  charge 
against  JKschines,  who  aided  by  the  active 
interference   of  his   friend    Eubulus,   an 
open   enemy  of    Demosthenes,   was    ac- 
quitted by  thirty  votes,  a.  c.  343.      The 
^»eecfaes  both  of  the  accuser  and  defender 
are  extant ;  and  though  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  pronounce  as  to  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  iBschines,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as    to   the  great    ability  of  his   speech. 
The  only  other  great  event  in  the  life  of 
iE^hines  is  his  famous  controversy  with 
Demosthenes  in  reference  to  the  crown, 
A   little  after    the   battle  of  Chaeronea, 
Demosthenes   was    commissioned  to    re- 
pair the  fortifications  of  Athens.    He  ex- 
pended, in  the  performance  of  this  task, 
thirteen  talents,  ten  of  which  he  received 
from  the  public  treasury,  while  the  remain- 
ing three  were  generously  given  from  his 
own  private  purse.     As  a  mark  of  public 


gratitude  for  this  act  of  liberality,  Ctesiphon 
proposed  to  the  people  to  decree  a  crown 
of  gold  to  the  orator.  iEscbines  imme- 
diately preferred  an  impeachment  against 
Ctesiphon,  alleging  that  such  a  decree  was 
an  infringement  of  the  established  laws  of 
the  republic  Demosthenes,  on  whom  the 
attack  was  virtually  made,  appeared  in 
defence  of  the  accused.  Ability  and  elo- 
quence were  displayed  on  both  sides ;  but 
the  palm  was  won  by  Demosthenes,  and  his 
rival  found  guilty  of  having  brought  an 
unjust  accusation,  ^schines  retired  to 
Asia,  with  the  intention  of  presenting  him- 
self before  Alexander,  but  the  death  of  that 
monarch  compelled  him  to  change  his 
views,  and  take  up  his  residence  at  lUiodes. 
Here  he  opened  a  school  of  eloquence,  and 
commenced  his  lectures  by  reading  the 
two  orations  which  had  been  the  occasion 
of  his  banishment.  His  hearers  loudly 
applauded  his  own  speech;  but  when  he 
came  to  that  of  Demosthenes,  they  were 
thrown  into  transports  of  admiration. 
**  What  would  you  have  said,"  exclaimed 
^schines,  **  had  you  heard  Demosthenes 
himself  pronounce  this  oration  ?  **   He  died 

at    Samos   at  the  age  of  75 II.    An 

Athenian  philosopher,  called  the  Socratic, 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  orator  of 
the  same  name.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Socrates,  who  honoured  his  ardent  zeal  for 
knowledge,  and  held  him  in  high  estima- 
tion. But  modem  critics  have  decided 
against  his  authorship  of  the  dialogues 
which  pass  under  his  name. 

iEsCHRlfoK,  I.,  a  Mitylennan  poet,  inti- 
mate with  Aristotle.  He  accompanied 
Alexander  in  his  Asiatic  expedition. —  II. 
An  Iambic  poet  of  Saraos.  Some  of  his 
verses  have  been  preserved  by  Athena*us, 
and  in  the  Anthology.  —  III.  A  physician, 
the  preceptor  of  Galen. 

iEscHYLUs,  a  celebrated  tragic  writer, 
son  of  Euphorion,  born  of  a  noble  fiimily 
at  Eleusis  in  Attica,  b.  c.  525  ;  died  at 
Gela,  B.  c.  456.  At  the  age  of  25,  JEs- 
chylus  made  his  first  public  attempt  as  a 
tragic  author.  With  his  two  celebrated 
brothers,  Cynaegirus  and  Aminias,  he  was 
graced  at  Marathon  with  the  praises  due 
to  pre-eminent  bravery,  being  then  in  his 
35th  year.  Six  years  after  tliat  memorable 
battle,  he  gained  his  first  tragic  victory. 
Four  years  after  this  was  fought  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  in  which  iSlschy  lus  took  part 
with  his  brother  Aminias,  to  whose  extra- 
ordinary valour  the  iipitrrtta  were  decreed. 
In  the  following  year  he  served  with  the 
Athenian  troops  at  Plataea.  Eight  years 
afterwards,  he  gained  the  prize  with  a 
tetralogy,  composed  of  the  Pertae,  Phinews, 
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Glaueus  PotmentU*  and  Prome&«u$  fynifer, 
a  satiric  drama.  The  latter  part  of  the 
poet's  life  is  inrolved  in  much  obscurity. 
That  he  quitted  Athens,  and  died  m 
Sicilyt  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  but  the  time 
and  cause  of  his  departure  are  points  of 
doubt  and  conjecture.  It  seems  that 
JEschylus  had  laid  himself  open  to  a 
charge  of  profanation,  by  too  boldly  intro- 
ducing on  the  stage  something  connected 
with  the  mysteries.  An  anonymous  life 
of  iEschylus  mentions*  among  other  reasons 
assigned  for  his  voluntary  banishment,  a 
victory  obtained  over  him  by  Simonides 
in  an  elegiac  contest ;  and,  what  is  more 
probable,  the  succe^  of  Sophocles,  who 
carried  off  from  him  the  tragic  prize, 
according  to  the  common  account,  in  the 
78th  Olymp.  (b.  c.  468).  Plutarch,  in  his 
Xife  of  Cimon,  confirms  the  latter  state- 
ment. During  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  returned  to 
AthenSk  His  residence  in  Sicily  must 
have  been  of  considerable  length,  as  it  was 
sufficient  to  afl^t  the  purity  of  his 
^guagc*  His  death,  if  the  common 
accounts  be  true,  was  of  a  most  singular 
nature.  Sitting  motionless,  in  silence  and 
meditation,  in  the  fields,  his  head,  now 
iMild,  was  mistaken  for  a  stone  by  an 
eagle,  which  happened  to  be  flying  over  him 
with  a  tortoise  in  her  bill.  The  bird  drop- 
ped the  tortoise  to  break  the  shell,  and  tlie 
poet  was  killed  by  the  blow.  Tlie  Geloans 
interred  him  with  much  pomp  in  the  pub- 
lic cemetery.  JEschylus  Lh  said  to  have 
composed  seventy  dramas.  Only  seven  of 
liis  tragedies  remain,  together  with  frag- 
ments of  others. 

JEscuLAPius,  son  of  Apollo  and  the 
nymph  Coronis,  and  god  of  the  healing 
art  Tliree  different  accounts  of  his  origin 
are  given  by  X'ausanias.  The  story  of 
Ovid  makes  Coronis  to  have  been  un- 
fsdthful  to  Apollo,  who,  informed  of  the 
fact  by  a  raven,  consequently  put  her  to 
death,  but  preserved  her  offspring.  Tlie 
angry  deity  is  said  to  have  changed  the 
colour  of  the  raven  from  white  to  black,  as 
a  punishment  for  his  unwelcome  officious- 
ness.  As  Coronis  in  Greek  signifies  *'  a 
crow,**  another  fable  arose,  that  iBsculapius 
had  sprung  from  an  egg  of  that  bird,  under 
the  figure  of  a  serpent.  At  an  early  age 
iEscuIapius  was  placed  under  the  centaur 
Chiron ;  and  being  of  a  quick  and  lively 
genius,  he  made  such  progress  as  soon  to 
become  not  only  a  great  physician,  but  at 
length  to  be  reckoned  the  god  and  inventor 
of  medicine.  iEsculapius  accompanied 
Jason  in  his  expedition  to  Colchis,  and  in 
hU  medical  capacity  was  of  great  service 


to  the  Argonauts.  He  married  Epion^ 
whom  some  call  Lampetia,  by  whom  he 
had twosons,  Machaon and  Podalirius, and 
four  daughters,  Hygeia*  iBgle,  Panacea, 
and  laso,  of  whom  Hygeia,  goddess  of 
health,  was  the  most  celebrated.  In  the 
fabulous  traditions  of  antiquity,  JEscula- 
pius  is  said  to  have  restored  many  to 
life.  Jupiter,  alarmed  at  this,  and  fearing 
lest  men,  being  put  in  possession  of  the 
means  of  triumphing  over  death,  might 
cease  to  render  honour  to  the  gods,  struck 
iBsculapius  with  thunder.  Apollo,  en- 
raged at  the  loss  of  his  son,  destroyed  the 
Cyclopes,  who  forged  the  thunderbolts  of 
Jove ;  for  which  offence  the  monarch  of  the 
skies  was  about  to  hurl  him  into  Tartarus, 
but,  on  the  supplication  of  Latona,  ba- 
nished him  for  a  season  from  Olympus, 
and  compelled  him  to  serve  with  Admetus, 
king  of  Thessaly.  The  chief  seat  of  the 
worship  of  ^sculapius  was  at  Bpidaurus, 
He  was  variously  represented,  ^  though 
most  generally  as  an  old  man  resting  on  a 
staff  round  which  a  serpent  is  entwined. 
The  cock  was  sacred  to  him. 

^SEPUs,  a  river  of  Mysia,  rising  from 
Mt.  Cotylus,  and  flowing  into  the  Pro- 
pontis,  after  a  course  of  500  miles. 

^saaMlA,  now  hernia,  a  city  of  Sam- 
nium,  colonised  by  the  Romans  about  the 
beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war,  and 
afterwards  distinguished  by  its  firm  adhe- 
rence to  the  Roman  power  during  the  war 
with  Hannibal. 

^soK,  son  of  Cretheus,  king  of  lolchos, 
whom  he  succeeded,  but  was  afterwards 
dethroned  by  his  half-brother,  Felias.  By 
Alcimeda  he  became  the  father  of  Jason, 
the  leader  of  the  Argonauts.  See  Jasok. 
During  the  absence  of  Jason,  according  to 
one  story,  the  tyranny  of  Pelias  drove 
i3^son  to  self-destruction ;  but  Ovid  says 
that  Jason,  on  his  return  with  Medea, 
found  his  father  still  alive,  but  enfeebled 
with  age;  and  the  Colchian  enchantress, 
by  drawing  the  blood  from  his  veins,  and 
refilling  them  with  the  juice  of  certain 
herbs,  restored  him  to  the  vigour  and 
bloom  of  manhood. 

^soMiDKs,  a  patronymic  of  Jason,  as 
being  descended  from  iEson. 

^sopus,  I.,  a  celebrated  fabulist,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  flourished  about  a.  c. 
620.  Most  authorities  are  in  favour  of 
his  having  been  a  Phrygian,  and  born  at 
Cotysum.  All  appear  to  agree  in  repre- 
senting him  as  of  servUe  origin,  and  owned 
in  succession  by  several  masters.  The 
first  of  these  was  Demarchus,  or  Timar-* 
chus,  and  resided  at  Athens,  where  JEsop 
consequently  must  have  had  many  means 
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of  improvement  within  his  reach.  From 
Demarchiis  he  came  into  the  possession  of 
Xanthus,  a  Samian*  who  sold  him  to 
ladmon,  a  philosopher  of  the 'same  island, 
nnda*  whose  roof  he  had  for  a  feilow'slave 
the  famous  courtesan  Rhodope.  ladmon 
subsequently  gave  him  his  freedom,  on  ac- 
count of  the  talents  which  he  displayed ; 
and  2Eaap  now  turned  his  attention  to 
foreign  travel,  partly  to  extend  the  sphere 
of  his  own  knowledge,  and  partly  to  com- 
mipicate  instruction  to  others.  The 
rehicles  in  which  this  instruction  was 
conveyed  were  i^bles.  He  is  said  to  have 
visited  Persia,  Egypt,  Asia'  Minor,  and 
Greece^  and  to  have  been  invited  by 
Croesus  to  take  up  his  permanent  residence 
at  the  Lydian  court,  where  his  celebrated 
conversation  with  Solon  is  reported  to 
have  occurred.  The  latter  having  offended 
Croesus,  by  the  low  estimation  in  which 
he  held  riches  as  an  ingredient  of  happi- 
ness, and  being,  in  consequence,  treated 
with  indifference,  Mwp  gave  him  the 
lUlowing  advice : — **  A  wise  roan  should 
resolve  either  not  to  converse  with  kings 
at  all,  or  to  converse  with  them  agreeably." 
To  which  Solon  replied,  **  Nay,  he  should 
ether  not  converse  with  them  at  all,  or 
converw  with  them  usefully."  Being 
charged  by  Croesus  with  an  embassy  to 
Delphi,  in  the  view  of  sacrificing  largely 
to  Apollo,  and  of  disbursing  to  every  citi- 
zen a  certain  sum,  a  quarrel  arose  between 
JEjBop  and  the  citizens,  in  consequence  of 
whidi  he  returned  the  money  to  his  patron, 
alleging  that  those  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended were  utterly  unworthy  of  it.  The 
irritated  Delphians,  with  one  accord,  ac- 
cused him  of  sacrilege,  and  he  was  thrown 
down  the  rock  Hyampea.  A  pestilence 
which  ensued  was  attributed  to  this  crime; 
and  the  Delphians  made  proclamation  at 
an  the  assemblies  of  the  Greeks  of  their 
willingness  to  make  compensation  for 
^sop's  death  to  any  one  who  should  ap- 
pear to  claim  it.  At  length  a  grandson  of 
his  master  ladmon  churned  and  received 
it.  The  memory  of  ^sop  was  highly 
honoured  throughout  Greece,  and  the 
Athenians  erected  a  statue  to  him,  thte 
work  of  the  celebrated  Lysippus,  which 
Was  placed  opposite  to  those  of  the  seven 
sages.  His  death  took  place  about  the 
year  550 — 544  b.  c II.  An  eminent  Ro- 
man tragedian,  and  the  most  formidable 
rival  of  the  celebrated  Roscius,  though  in 
a  different  line.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  bom  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh 
cent  of  Rome.  Plutarch  informs  us  that 
on  one  occanon,  as  ^sop  was  performing 
the  part  of  Atrcus.  at  the  moment  when  he 


is  meditating  vengeance,  he  gave  so  violent 
a  blow  with  his  sceptre  to  a  slave  who 
approached  as  to  strike  him  lifeless  to  the 
earth,  ^sop,  like  Roscius,  lived  in  great 
intimacy  with  Cicero.  He  appeared  for 
the  last  time  in  public  on  tlie  day  when 
the  theatre  of  Pompey  was  dedicated, 
A.  u.  c.  699 ;  but  his  physical  powers  were 
unequal  to  the  effort,  and  his  voice  failed 
him  at  the  very  beginning  of  an  adjuration 
*'  Si  sciens  fallo.**  He  amassed  a  very  large 
fortune,  which  his  son  squandered  in  the 
most  ridiculous  extravagance.  Compare 
Horace,  Sat.  II.  S.  239,  and  Pliny,  9.  5a 

ASstIj,  or  JEstiMi,  a  people  of  Germany, 
who  lived  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  which  is  in  German  called  the  Ost 
or  East  sea.  They  carried  on  a  consider- 
able  traffic  in  amber,  which  was  found  in 
great  abundance  along  their  coasts.  See 
Tacitus,  De  Mor,  Germ,  45. 

iE^sYZTKs,  a  Trojan  prince,  according  to 
some  the  parent  of  Antenor  and  Ucalegon, 
but  to  others,  descended  from  a  more  ancient 
Ucalegon,  who  had  married  Ilios,  daughter 
ofLaomedon.  Homer  mentions  Alcathous 
as  the  son  of  iSsyetes,  and  the  son-in-law 
of  Anchises,  who  had  given  him  his  eldest 
daughter  Hippodamia  in  marriage.  Ho- 
mer alludes  to  the  tomb  of  ^syetes  in  the 
1  Sth  Book  of  the  Iliad,  In  the  Trojan  war 
it  aflTorded  a  very  conTenient  post  of  ob- 
servation. See  darkest  TVoeeb,  vol.  iiL 
p.  92. 

^thalIa.     See  Ilva. 

ASmALlfncs,  son  of  Mercury,  a  herald, 
to  whom  it  was  granted  to  be  amongst 
the  dead  and  the  living  at  stated  times. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  undergone  several 
transmigrations,  and  to  have  appeared  as 
Euphorbus,  Pyrus  the  Cretan,  and  Py- 
thagoras, &c. 

JEthices,  a  Thessalian  tribe  of  uncer- 
tain, but  ancient  origin.  Homer  states 
that  the  Centaurs,  expelled  by  Pirithous 
from  Mt  Pelion,  withdrew  to  the  i£thicet. 

^THiorlA,  a  country  of  Africa.  The 
word  ^thiops  was  used  by  the  Greeks 
far  every  thing  which  had  contracted  a  dark 
or  swarthy  colour  from  exposure  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  {Ot.  cSBw,  I  hum ;  and  ^, 
the  titage. )  The  term  was  applied  also  to 
men  of  a  dark  complexion ;  and  the  early 
Greeks  named  all  of  such  a  colour  iEthi- 
opes,  and  their  country  Ethiopia,  wher- 
ever situated.  Homer  speaks  of  two  di- 
visions of  Ethiopians,  the  Eastern  and 
Western.  By  the  Eastern  Ethiopians,  he 
means  the  embrowned  natives  of  Southern 
Arabia;  by  the  Western,  the  Libyans. 
Ethiopia,  according  to  Herodotus,  includes 
the  countries  above  Egypt,  the  present 
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Mubia  and  Abyssinia.  The  ^Ethiopians 
he  distinguishes  into  the  inhabitants  of 
Meroe  and  the  Macrobii,  The  Ethiopians 
were  supposed  to  enjoy,  in  an  especial 
manner,  the  &vour  of  the  gods.  In  the 
early  ages  of  their  monarchy  they  were 
intimately  connected  with  the  Egyptians ; 
and  ^Ethiopian  princes  and  whole  dynasties 
occupied  the  throne  of  the  Pharaohs  at 
various  times,  even  to  a  late  period  before 
the  Persian  conquest.  Religious  solem- 
nities were  observed  in  common  between 
the  two  nations.  The  ^Ethiopians  claimed 
the  invention  of  the  Egyptian  arts  and  phi- 
losophy, and  even  pretended  to  have  planted 
the  first  colonies  in  Egypt.  In  later  times 
they  had  political  relations  with  the  Ptole- 
mies, and  sent  ambassadors  to  Egypt  even 
down  to  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  in- 
vestigations of  the  modems  have  clearly  es- 
tablished that  the  Cush  so  often  mentioned 
in  Scripture  are  identical  with  the  Ethi- 
opians. 

Ethra,  a  daughter  of  Pittheus,  king  of 
Trcezene,  and  mother  of  Theseus  by  JEgeus, 
See  Egeus.  She  was  afterwards  carried 
away  by  Castor  and  Pollux,  when  they  re- 
covered their  sister  Helen,  whom  Theseus 
had  stolen,  and  given  her  to  keep.  She 
accompanied  Helen  to  Troy  when  the 
latter  was  abducted  by  Paris,  and  on  the 
&U  of  Troy  was  restored  to  her  home  by 
the  sons  of  Theseus. 

Arriox,  a  famous  painter,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  He 
painted  the  nuptials  of  Alexander  and 
Roxana  so  exquisitely,  that  on  being  ex- 
posed to  public  view  at  the  Olympic  games, 
the  president  of  the  games  gave  the  artist 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  Raphael  is 
said  to  have  traced  one  of  his  most  bril- 
liant compositions  from  Lucian's  descrip- 
tion of  this  work  of  art. 

Etna,  I.,  a  celebrated  volcano  of  Sicily, 
Etnot  or  Moute  GibeUo ;  the  latter  of  these 
modern  appellations  being  adopted  from 
tbe  Arabic  Gibelf  <*  a  mountain,**  on  account 
of  its  vast  size.  This  volcano,  so  immense 
in  me  that  Vesuvius  sinks  into  insignifi- 
cance in  comparison,  rises  on  the  eastern 
ude  of  Sicily.  It  is  180  miles  in  cir- 
cumference at  the  base,  and  attains,  by  a 
gradual  ascent,  to  the  height  of  10,954 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  Ca- 
tania (the  ancient  Catana),  which  stands  at 
the  foot,  to  the  summit,  is  thirty  miles.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Homer  is  silent  as  to  the 
fires  of  Etna.  The  author  of  the  Orphic 
poems  and  Pindar  make  the  earliest  allu- 
sions to  its  eruptions.  In  the  mythological  ' 
legends  of  the  Greeks,  Etna  was  supposed  , 
to  be  placed  on  part  of  the  giant  form  of 


Typhon ;  and  according  to  Virgil,  £u- 
celadus  lay  beneath  the  mountain.  Up- 
wards of  eighty  eruptions  of  Etna  are  on 
record ;  and  of  these,  nine  have  taken  place 
since  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  —  II.  A  small  city  on  the  southern 
declivity  of  Etna.  The  first  name  of  the 
place  was  Incssa,  which  was  changed  to 
Etna  by  the  remains  of  the  colony  which 
Hiero  had  settled  at  Catana  (  01  79,  4.), 
and  which  the  Siculi  had  thence  expelled. 
The  modern  name  Is  Caatro. 

Et5lia,  a  county  of  Greece,  to  the 
east  of  Acamania.  It  was  originally  pos- 
sessed by  the  Curetes,  from  whom  it  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Curetis ;  but  Etolus, 
son  of  Endymion,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
followers  from  Elis,  having  defeated  the 
Curetes  in  several  actions,  forced  them  to 
abandon  their  country,  and  gave  to  their 
territories  the  name  of  Etolia.  Homer 
informs  us  that  the  Etolians  took  part  in 
the  siege  of  Troy,  under  the  command  of 
Thoas  their  chie^  and  often  alludes  to 
their  prowess  in  the  field.  They  long 
preserved  the  uncivilised  habits  of  a  bar- 
barous age ;  and  after  they  emerged  into 
historical  importance  they  were  for  cen- 
turies engaged  in  perpetual  broils  with 
their  neighbours,'  the  Acarnanians.  On 
the  decline  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  the 
Etolians  rose  into  political  importance# 
but  their  history  is  not  distinguished  by 
any  noble  or  honourable  achievements. 
They  suffered  ^verely  in  their  wars  with 
the  Macedonians ;  but  afterwards,  in  al- 
liance with  the  Romans,  acquired  a  large 
extent  of  territory.  They  afterwards  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  with  Antiochus,  king 
of  Syria,  against  the  Romans,  but  were  ul- 
timately defeated,  and  their  territory  was 
incorporated  with  the  Roman  empire.    Sec 

ACARKAKIA. 

Etolus,  son  of  Endymion  of  Elis  and 
Iphianassa,  married  Pronoe,  by  whom  he 
had  Pleuron  and  Calydon.  Having  acci- 
dentally killed  Apis,  son  of  the  Pelasgic 
Pboroneus,  he  fled  with  a  band  of  followers 
into  that  part  of  Greece  which  has  been 
called  from  him  Etolia. 

Ex,  a  rocky  island  between  Tenos  and 
Chios,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
goat  (Gr.  cd(^),  and  sometimes  alleged  to 
have  given  its  name  to  the  JEgean  sea. 

Afer,  I.,  the  surname  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian's  father,  i.  e.  Elius  Hadrianus 
Afer.  — II.  Cn.  Domitus,  an  orator,  during 
the  reigns  of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius, 
and  Nero ;  bom  at  Nemausus  (^NUnui)^ 
B.  c.  15  or  16,  of  obscure  parents.  After 
receiving  a  good  education  in  his  native 
city,  he  removed  at  an  early  age  to  Rome, 
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where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
talents  at  the  bar,  and  rose  to  high  ho- 
nours under  Tiberius  by  his  services  as 
an  informer.  In  this  inikmous  trade  he 
numbered  among  his  victims  Claudia  Pul- 
chra,  the  cousin,  and  Quxntilius  Varus, 
the  ^on,  of  Agrippina.  A  skilful  flatterer, 
he  managed  to  secure  the  fiivour  of  the 
three  immediate  successors  of  Tiberius; 
and  ultimately  died  of  intemperance  under 
Nero,  A.  n.  59.  He  was  preceptor  of 
Quintilum. 

Ap&AKitrs,  L,  a  Latin  comic  poet,  who 
lived  about  b.  c.  100,  and  lauded  by 
Cicero  for  acuteness  of  perception  and  for 
an  easy  style.  Quintilian  also  speaks 
highly  of  his  talent,  but  inveighs  against 
his  coarseness.  Of  all  his  works  only  266 
verses  remain. —  II.  Lucius,  a  Roman 
comnumder  of  obscure  origin, who  attached 
himself  to  the  service  of  On.  Pompey,  b.  c. 
77.  He  accompanied  Pompey  into  Spain, 
was  present  at  tiie  battle  on  the  Suero,  and 
afterwards  destroyed  with  circumstances 
of  peculiar  afi'ocity  the  city  of  Calagurris. 
After  the  third  Mithridatic  war,  in  which 
he  commanded  a  division  in  Armenia,  he 
returned  to  Rome*  and  was  elected  consul 
by  the  influence  of  Pompey,  b.c.  60.  Five 
years  afterwards  he  accompanied  Pompey 
as  one  of  his  lieutenants  into  Spain,  where, 
in  conjunction  with  Petreus,  he  gained 
some  partial  successes  over  C«esar  near 
Ilerda ;  but  was  afterwards  forced  to  submit 
without  an  action,  and  exposed  himself 
to  the  charge  of  deserting  the  cause 
of  Pompey.  He  subsequently  took  part 
with  him  in  the  battle  of  Pharsalia ;  and 
was  ultimately  murdered  by  the  soldiers 
of  Sittius  after  the  battle  of  Thapsus. — 
III.  Potitus,  a  plebeian,  who  said  before 
Caligula  that  he  would  willingly  die,  if 
the  emperor  should  recover  from  a  dis- 
temper he  laboured  under.  Caligula  re- 
covered, and  Afranius  was  compelled  to 
fulfil  his  oath. 

Apeica*  one  of  the  main  divisions  of 
the  ancient  world,  known  to  history  for 
upwards  of  3,000  years.  Modem  obser- 
vation and  discoveries  make  it  to  be  a  vast 
peninsula,  5,000  mUes  in  length,  and  al- 
most 4,600  in  breadth ;  presenting  in  an 
area  of  nearly  13,430,000  8(|uare  miles 
fiew  long  or  easily  navigated  rivers.  The 
Greeks  would  seem  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted, ftom  a  very  early  period,  with 
the  Mediterranean  coast  of  this  country. 
To  the  inhabitants  the  name  of  Libyana 
was  given,  a  corruption,  probably,  of  some 
native  term  ;  while  the  country'  occupied 
by  them  was  denominated  Libya,  The 
name  of  Africa  seems  to  have  been  ori- 


ginally applied  by  the  Romans  to  the 
coimtry  around  Carthage ;  the  district  of 
Africa  Proper,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
corresponding  to  the  modem  kingdom  of 
Tunis,  with  part  of  that  of  Tropoli.  The 
natives  of  Africa  are  divided  by  Herodotus 
into  two  races,  the  Africans,  or,  to  adopt 
the  Greek  phraseology,  Libyans,  and  the 
Ethiopians  ;  one  possessing  the  northern, 
and  the  other  the  southern  part.  Nothing 
can  be  more  v.igue  or  indeterminate  than 
the  ideas  entertained  by  the  ancients  re- 
garding the  size,  form,  and  boundaries  of 
this  quarter  of  the  globe.  Previously  to 
the  era  of  Herodotus,  the  African  con- 
tinent was  believed  to  be  of  small  di- 
mensions, and  washed  on  the  south  by 
the  great  river  Oceanus,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  encircle  the  earth.  Egypt  also 
was  regarded  either  as  a  separate  country, 
or  as  belonging  to  Asia ;  and  it  was  not 
tin  the  time  of  Ptolemy  that  the  present 
boundaries  of  the  three  great  continents, 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  were  Anally 
adopted.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  of  our 
entering  here  into  any  disquisition  respect- 
ing the  supposed  attempts  of  the  ancients 
to  circumnavigate  Africa,  and  to  explore 
its  coasts  ;  but  the  reader  will  And  this  sub- 
ject popularly,  and  at  the  same  time  very 
explicitly,  treated  in  Murray^s  Encyclo' 
p€cdia  of  Geography. 

The  northern  coast  of  Africa  was  much 
more  peopled    in    ancient  than  in  mo- 
dem times.     Carthage,   Cyrene,  and  the 
cities  of  Egypt,  were  not  only  populous, 
rich,  and  industrious,  but  deserved  to* be 
placed  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  most 
civilised  cities  of  the  time.      After  the 
subjugation  of  Africa  by  the  Romans,  the 
whole  country  was  divided  into  nine  grand 
provinces  ;  viz.  £g>'pt ;  Libya,  a  term  used, 
as  already  stated,  by  the  Greeks  to  desig- 
nate the  entire  country,  but  confined  by 
the  Romans  to  the  line  along  the  coast, 
from  the  greater  Syrtes  to  Egypt,  and 
stretching  inland  to  the  deserts ;  Marma- 
rica,  extending  to  the  west  of  Libya,  and 
occupied  by  the  Marmarids  and  Nasa- 
mones ;    Cyrcnaica  and  Pentapolis,  with 
their  chief  city  Cyrene ;  the  two  Syrtes ; 
Africa  Propria,  comprising  the  cities  of 
Carthage  and  Utica ;  Numidia,  in  which 
was  Constantina ;  and  Mauritania,  embrac- 
ing Atlas,  and  all  the  north-west  of  Africa. 
The  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  Canary  Itlanda,  which  they  designated 
Fortunata*  Insula;.   In  speaking  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Consul  Suetonius  Paulinus, 
Pliny  mentions  the    river  Niger,  whence 
it  might  be  inferred  that  the  ancients  had 
penetrated  as  fiir  as  the  coast  of  Guinea ; 
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but  it  18  more  probable  that,  in  this  passage, 
the  appellation  Niger  refers  to  some  river 
in  Mauritania,  for  there  is  no  evidence  that 
either  the  Greeks,  Romans,  or  Carthagi- 
nians had  pushed  their  discoveries  south- 
wards as  far  as  the  Niger. 

AraiCAKus,  I.,  Sextus  Julius,  a  native 
of  Palestine,  lived  under  Heliogabalus, 
and  fixed  his  residence  at  Emmaiis.  This 
City  having  been  ruined,  he  was  deputed  to 
wait  on  the  emperor,  and  obtain  an  order 
for  rebuilding  it,  in  which  mission  he  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  new  city  took  the  name 
of  Nicopolis.  About  a.  d.  2S1  he  visited 
Alexandria,  to  hear  the  public  discourses 
of  Heraclas.  He  had  been  brought  up  in 
Paganism,  but  subsequently  embraced  the 
Christian  &ith,  attained  the  priesthood,  and 
died  at  an  advanced  age.  He  was  the 
author  of  various  works ;  but  that  on  which 
his  reputation  mainly  rests  is  a  Chrono- 
fP^P^y>  commencing  with  the  creation, 
which  he  fixes  at  5499  b.  c,  down  to  a.  d. 
221.  This  calculation  forms  the  basis  of 
an  era  used  in  the  Eastern  church,  and 
styled  the  historical  era. — II.  Tlie  sur- 
name of  the  Scipios,  from  their  victories  in 
Africa  over  the  Carthaginians.    See  Scirio. 

Africum  MAaE,  that  part  of  the  Me- 
diterranean which  is  on  the  coast  of  Afirica. 

AaA^dcDEs  and  TaoruoNius,  two  archi- 
tects and  brothers,  who  built  the  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  when  rased  for  the 
fourUi  time.  Having  demanded  a  reeom- 
pence,  the  oracle  informed  them  that  they 
would  receive  it  in  seven  days,  the  inter- 
mediate time  to  be  spent  in  festivity ;  and 
on  the  seventh  night  they  were  found  dead 
in  their  beds.  But  according  to  Fausanias, 
Agamedes  and  Trophonius  were  sons  of 
Erginus,  king  of  Orchomenus,  or  rather 
that  the  latter  was  the  son  of  Apollo,  and 
the  former  of  the  king.  On  attaining  to 
manhood,  they  became  skilful  in  building 
temples  for  the  gods,  and  palaces  for  kings. 
They  constructed  a  treasury  for  Hyrieus, 
in  the  wall  of  which  they  placed  a  stone  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  could  take  it  out 
whenever  they  pleased,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  they  carried  awuy  from  time  to  time 
KMrtions  6t  the  treasure.  Agamedes  was 
At  last  caught  in  a  trap  placed  to  secure 
the  robber,  on  which  his  brother  cut  off  his 
head  to  prevent  discovery.  Trophonius 
was  swallowed  up  in  an  opening  of  the 
earth  in  the  grove  of  Lebedea.     See  Tao- 

PHOMIUS. 

Agamemkok,  king  of  Mycenae  and  Ar- 
gos,  brother  to  Menelaus,  and  son  of 
Plisthenes,  the  son  of  Atreus.  On  the 
murder  of  Atrcus»  his  brother  Thyestes 
seized  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  and  removed 


Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  who  fled  to 
Polyphides,  king  of  Sicyoni  and  hence  to 
(Bneus,  king  of  ^tolia,  where  tliey  were 
educated,  Agamemnon  married  Clytem- 
nestra,  and  Menelaus  Helen,  daughters  of 
Tyndarus,  king  of  Sparta,  who  assisted 
them  to  recover  their  father's  kingdom. 
Agamemnon  establislied  himself  at  My- 
ceme,  whilst  Menelaus  succeeded  to  his 
&ther-in-law  at  Sparta.  When  Helen  was 
stolen  by  Paris,  Agamemmm  was  elected 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Grecian  forces 
going  agunst  Troy,  Their  fleet  being  de- 
tained at  Aulis,  he  sacrificed  his  daughter 
Iphigenia  to  appease  Diana.  His  dispute 
with  Achilles  before  the  walls  of  Troy  re- 
specting the  captive  Chryseis,  and  the  con- 
sequent loss  to  the  Greeks  of  the  services 
of  Achilles,  form  one  of  the  chief  subjects 
of  the  Iliad.  After  the  ruin  of  Troy, 
Cassandra,  daughter  of  Priam,  fell  to  his 
share,  and  foretold  him  that  his  wife  would 
put  him  to  death  ;  but  he  wa<i  deaf  to  her 
admonitions,  and  was  subsequently,  upon 
his  arrival  at  Argos,  assassinated  by  Cly- 
temnestra  and  her  paramour  ^gisthus  as 
he  came  from  the  bath.  His  deatli  was 
revenged  by  his  son  Orestes,  sometimes 
called  Agamemnonius. 

AoAMXPPE,  a  celebrated  fountain  of 
Bceotia,  near  the  summit  of  Mt.  Helicon. 
It  flows  into  the  Permessus,  and  is  sacred 
to  the  Muses,  thence  called  Aganippides. 
Ovid  has,  "fontes  Aganipido9  Hippoeremes,** 
where  the  epithet  Aganipit  is  equivalent 
merely  to  **  Mu^U  sticra," 

AcAPSKoa,  son  of  Ancaeus,  and  grandson 
of  Lycurgus.  He  led  the  Arcadian  forces 
in  the  expedition  against  Troy,  and  after 
its  fall  founded  Paphos  in  Cyprus. 

Agarista,  a  daughter  of  Hippocrates* 
married  Xantippus.  She  dreamt  that  she 
had  brought  forth  a  lion,  and  a  few  days 
afterwards  became  mother  of  Pericles. 

Agassi,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  given  up  to 
plunder  by  P.  ^milius  for  having  re- 
volted to  Perseus  after  its  surrender. 
Ruins  of  it  are  found  near  the  modern 
Cofani, 

AgXsds,  a  harbour  of  Apulia,  near  the 
Promontorium  Garganum;  supposed  to 
answer  to  Porio  Greco, 

Agatharchides  or  AGATHSRC(7s,a  native 
of  Cnidus  in  Asia  Minor,  and  a  writer  of 
geography  in  the  time  of  I'tolemy  VI., 
king  of  Egypt.  His  works  embody  much 
curious  and  original  information.  See 
HudsoH^a  Minor  Greek  Geography,  vol.  i. 

Agatharchus,  an  Athenian  artist, said  to 
have  invented  scene-painting.  He  was  con- 
temporary with  iEschylus.  —  1 1,  A  Samian 
painter,  contemporary  with  Zeuxis.     He 
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prided  htiffTplf  upon  his  rapidity  of  exeeu* 
don,  «nd  receiTed  from  Zeuxis  the  famous 
retort,  that  if  the  former  executed  his  works 
in  a  short  time,  he  (Zeuxis)  painted  **  for  a 
long  time,**  i.  e.  for  posterity. 

AaATHXiiEau8,a  Greek  geographer,  who 
lived  during  the  third  oentnry  of  our  era. 
His  chief  work  is  an  *'  Abridgment  of 
Geography ;  **  but  his  remains  are  contained 
in  Hwd9im*9  3iinor  Greek  Geography. 

AoathIas,  a  poet  and  historian,  bom  at 
Myrina,  in  iEolis,  about  a.  n.  536.  He 
studied  at  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  went 
to  Constantinople,  where  be  wrote  his 
chief  historical  work,  in  four  books,  which 
is  said  to  be  of  great  importance  for  the 
history  of  Persia.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  Christian. 

AoXtho^  an  Athenian  tragic  writer,  the 
eontemporary  and  friend  of  Euripides. 

Agath$ci.xs,  I.,  the  son  of  Carcinus, 
who,  expelled  from  Rhegium,  resided  at 
Thernue  in  Sicily.  He  was  sent  to  Sy- 
laeuse  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  potter,  and 
was  drawn  from  obscurity  by  Damas,  a 
noble  Syracusan,  who  placed  him  at  the 
bead  of  an  army  sent  against  Agrigentum. 
By  •  marriage  with  the  widow  of  Damas, 
be  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of 
Syracuse.  .  After  the  death  of  Sosistratus, 
be  usurped  the  sovereignty,  and  conquered 
the  greater  part  of  Sicily,  b.  c.  317.  He 
maintained  his  power  twenty-eight  years. 
Tostrengtben  his  authority,  he  endeavoured 
to  drive  the  Carthaginians  from  Sicily. 
Defieated  by  them,  and  besieged  in  Syra* 
cose,  be  boldly  resolved  to  pass  over  into 
Africa,  where  he  fought  for  four  years,  till 
307,  generally  with  success.  He  after- 
wards passed  into  Italy,  where  he  van- 
qoished  the  Bruttii,  and  sacked  Crotona. 
The  grand  object  of  his  ambition  was  to 
render  IScily  a  great  naval  power ;  and  he 
faAd  advanced  &r  and  successftilly  in  the 
proseeution  of  this  attempt,  when  be  died, 
aeeording  to  one  account,  in  consequence 
of  a  miwrable  and  wasting  illness,  but,  ac- 
cording to  a  more  i>robable  story,  in  con- 
sequence of  poison  administered  by  Mamon, 
one  of  his  associates,  in  concert  with* his 
own  grandson,  b.  C  889^  in  the  seventy- 
second  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  29th 
of  his  reign.  -—11.  A  son  of  Lysima- 
macbus,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Geta^.  On 
being  ransomed  be  married  Ly^andra, 
daughter  of  Piol.  Lagus.  He  was  mur- 
dered at  the  instigation  of  his  stepmother 
Arsinoe,  daughter  of  Lysander,  whom  his 
fiidfeer  had  married  in  his  old  age. 

AoAVirrayA,  or  Aoathitrnum,  a  city  of 
Sioly,  ou  the  northern  coast.  The  Roman 
consul   La^inus  carried  away  from  the 


place  a  motley  rabble,  4,000  in  number, 
and  brought  them  to  Rhegium,  whose  in- 
habitants wanted  a  band  trained  to  rob- 
beries for  the  purpose  of  ravaging  Bruttium. 
Tlie  modem  St  Agatha  stands  near  its  site. 

AoATHTasi,  a  nation  respecting  whom 
ancient  writers  are  greatly  at  variance. 
Herodotus  places  them  near  Maris,  Moroich, 
in  what  is  now  Transylvania ;  but  the 
name  is  supposed  to  be  only  appellative, 
and  applied  to  different  tribes. 

AoXvx,  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Her- 
mione,  wife  of  Echion,  and  mother  of 
Pentheus,  who  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
Bacchanals.     See  Pxntbeus. 

AoDXsns,  a  genius  or  deity,  mentioned 
in  the  legends  of  Phrygia,  and  connected 
with  the  mythus  of  Cybele  and  Atys.  He 
was  an  androgynous  deity,  and  appears  to 
be  the  same  with  the  Adagous  of  the  an- 
cient writers. 

AoxlIdas,  an  eminent  statuary  of  Argos, 
bom  B.  c.  540.  He  was  the  instructor  of 
Phidias,  Polycletus,  and  Myron. 

AoKiJus,  I.,  a  king  of  Corinth,  son  of 
Ixion.  —  II.  A.  son  of  Hercules  and  Om- 
phale,  from  whom  Croesus  was  descended. 

AoxND?cnM,  AcxyniNcuM,  or  AaxDlcor, 
a  city  of  Gaul,  metropolis  of  Sedonia,  or 
Lugdunensis  Quarta.  Its  later  name  was 
Senones,  now  Sent. 

AoxKoa,  the  name  of  several  individuals 
in  antiquity,  of  whom  tlie  chief  was  ki.ig 
of  Phoenicia,  son  of  Neptune  and  Libya, 
brother  of  Belus,  and  father  of  Cadmus, 
Phoenix,  Cilix,  and  Europa,  by  Telephassa 
or  Argiope,  daughter  of  Nil  us. 

AoBMORioEs,  a  patronymic  applied  to 
the  descendants  of  Agenor,  king  of  Phoe- 
nicia. 

Agesakdbr,  a  distinguished  sculptor  of 
Rhodes,  whose  age  is  now  generally  re- 
ferred to  the  first  century  of  our  era.  He 
is  considered  as  one  of  the  three  artists  who 
executed  the  Camous  group  of  Laocoon 
and  his  sons,  now  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome. 
See  Laocoox. 

AgxsilXds,  I.,  king  of  Sparta,  of  the 
family  of  Agidae,  son  of  Doryssus,  and  father 
of  Archelaus.  During  his  reign  Lycurgus 
instituted  his  fiimous  laws.  —  II.  A  son  of 
Archidamus,  of  the  family  of  the  Proclidee, 
made  king  in  preference  to  his  nephew 
Leotychides.  He  made  war  against  Ar- 
taxerxes,  king  of  Persia,  with  success  ;  but 
in  the  midst  of  his  conquests  in  Asia  the 
gold  of  Artaxerxes  occasioned  a  diversion 
and  he  was  recalled  home  to  oppose  the 
Athenians  and  Boeotians,  who  desolated  his 
country.  Agcsilaus  was  beginning  to  re- 
pair his  country's  losses,  when  the  battle 
of  Mantinea  humbled  for  ever  the  Spartan 
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pride.  He  died  in  his  eighty-fourth  year, 
after  a  reign  of  41  years,  a.  c.  363.  — III. 
A  brother  of  Themistocles,  who,  having 
entered  the  Persian  camp,  stabbed  a  fa- 
vourite instead  of  Xerxes,  whom  he  had 
intended  to  assassinate.  Arraigned  before 
Xerxes,  he  thrust  his  hand  into  the  fire, 
and  informed  the  monarch  that  all  his 
countrymen  were  prepared  to  do  the  same. 

AoxsiFOLis,  L,king  of  Lacedaemon,  and 
son  of  Fausanias,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
while  sUll  a  minor,  b.  c.  394.  He  sig- 
nalised himself  by  a  victory  over  the  Ar- 
gives,  by  ravaging  their  territory,  and  by 
the  destruction  of  Torone  in  Macedonia. 
He  reigned  fourteen  years,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Cleombrotus,  a.  c. 

380 II.    One  of  the  royal  line  of  the 

Agids,  raised  to  the  throne  of  Lacedaemon 
while  young,  and  placed  under  Cleomenes 
and  Lycurgus,  who  afterwards  dispossessed 
him  of  his  kingdom,  a.  c.  1 95.  He  was 
subsequently  murdered  by  pirates  when 
on  a  voyage  to  Rome,  b.  c.  183. 

Agidjb,  or  EtJRYSTUKNXDiB,  descendants 
of  Agis,  son  of  Kurysthenes,  who  shared 
the  throne  of  Sparta  with  the  Proclidse. 

Agis,  a  name  common  to  several 
Spartan  kings,  and  other  individuals.  The 
Spartan  monarchs  were  the  following :  — 
Agis  I.  succeeded  his  father  Eurysthenes, 
m.  c.  1060.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
fiimily  of  the  Agidie.  —  IL  Succeeded  his 
father  Archidamus,  and  did  much  mis- 
chief to  the  Athenians  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  He  died  b.  c.  397,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Agesilausthe  Great.  — III. 
Son  of.  Archidamus  III.,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  b.  c.  338.  He  was  a  contemporary 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  is  chiefly 
known  from  his  connection  with  the  at- 
tempt which  the  Spartans  and  tbeir  allies 
made  to  overthrow  the  Macedonian  su- 
premacy in  Grreece  during  Alexander's  ab- 
■ence  in  Asia.  After  a  reign  of  nine  years, 
he  was  killed  in  battle  by  Antipater,  one  of 
Alexander's  generals,  b.  c.  330.  In  this 
battle  fell  5,360  Lacedaemonians.  —  IV. 
The  last  king  of  the  line  of  the  Proclidie, 
and,  according  to  one  account,  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Agesilaus,  succeeded  his 
£ithcr  Eudamidas  II.  He  was  not 
remarkable  for  any  brilliant  military 
achievement,  but  his  reign  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
restore  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  at  Sparta. 
The  perfidy  of  friends,  who  pretended 
to  second  his  views,  brought  him  into  difii- 
culties ;  and  he  was  at  last  dragged  from 
a  temple,  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge, 
to  a  prison,  where  he  was  strangled  by 
orders  of  the  ephori.     His  grandmother 


and  mother  shared  the  same  fate  ;  and  his 
widow  was  married  against  her  will  to 
Cleomenes,  son  of  Leonidas. 

Agisxmba,  the  most  soutliern  district  of 
Africa  with  which  the  Romans  were 
acquainted.  It  corresponds  to  Ashen  in 
Nigritia. 

AolIia,  one  of  the  Graces;  called  some- 
times Pasipbae. 

AGLAOKicK,a  Thessallan  lady,  so  skilled 
in  astronomy  that  she  boasted  of  her  power 
to  draw  the  moon  from  heaven. 

AcLAoruox,  I.,  a  painter  of  the  isle  of 
Thasus,  who  flourished  in  the  70th 
Olymp. ,  about  b.  c.  500.  He  was  the  father 
and  master  of  Polygnotus  and  Aristophon. 
—  II.  A  son  of  Aristophon,  and  grandson 
of  the  preceding,  also  distinguished  as  a 
painter. 

Aglaueos.     See  Agraulos. 

AglXus,  a  native  of  Psophis,  and  the 
poorest  man  of  Arcadia,  but  pronounced 
by  the  oracle  more  happy  than  Gyges 
king  of  Lydia. 

Agkoiucb,  an  Athenian  virgin,  who  dis- 
guised her  sex  to  learn  medicine.  She 
was  taught  by  Hierophilus  the  art  of  mid- 
wifery, and  when  employed  always  dis- 
covered her  sex  to  her  patients.  This 
brought  her  into  so  much  practice,  that  the 
males  of  her  profession  accused  her  before 
the  Areopagus  of  corruption.  She  con- 
fessed her  sex  to  the  judges,  and  a  law  was 
immediately  made  to  empower  all  firee-bom 
women  to  learn  midwifery. 

AoNONiDEs,  a  rhetorician  of  Athens,  who 
accused  Phocion  of  betraying  the  Piraeus 
to  Nicanor,  and  procured  his  condem* 
nation.  When  the  people  recollected  the 
services  of  Phocion,  they  raised  him 
statues,  and  put  to  death  his  accuser. 

A6dNALi.i  and  Agomia,  a  festival  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  Janus,  celebrated  on 
the  9th  of  January. 

Agones  CapitolIni,  games  instituted 
by  Domitian,  a.  u.  c.  839,  and  celebrated 
every  fifth  year  on  the  Capitoline  Hill. 
Prizes  were  proposed  for  agility  and 
strength,  as  well  as  literary  compositions. 

AooRAc SITUS,  a  celebrated  statuary  of 
Paros,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century  b.  c. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Phidias,  and  executed 
many  works  of  great  repute,  but  more 
especially  the  statues  of  Jupiter  and  Cybele, 
at  Athens,  and  one  of  Venus,  which  he 
sold  to  the  people  of  Rhamnus,  and  called 
it  Nemesis,  in  revenge  for  the  slight  the 
Athenians  had  shown  in  preferring  the 
statue  of  his  rival,  Alcamenes. 

Agoranomi,  public  fimctionarics  in 
most  of  the  Grecian  cities,  whose  duties 
bore  a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
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Roman  sdilcs.  At  Athens  their  number 
was  ten  ;  five  for  the  city,  and  five  for  the 
Pineus.  They  had  the  care  of  all  saleable 
commodities  in  the  market,  except  com ; 
were  employed  in  maintaining  order,  and 
seeing  Xbat  no  one  took  any  unreasonable 
adTantage  in  buying  or  selling. 

AcaAHUB  LSGBs,  laws  enacted  in  Rome 
for  the  diriuon  of  public  lands.  Niebuhr 
shows  that  these  laws,  so  long  considered 
in  the  light  of  unjust  attacks  on  private 
property,  had  for  their  object  only  the 
distribution  of  lands  the  property  of  the 
state,  and  that  the  troubles  to  which  they 
gaTe  rise  were  occasioned  by  tlie  oppo- 
sition of  persons  settled  on  these  lands 
without  having  acquired  any  title  to  them. 
The  most  celebrated  movers  of  these  laws 
were  Cassius,  Limnius,  and  the  two  Grac- 
chi, whose  reputation  has  suffered  with 
posterity  firom  being  intrusted  to  the 
hands  oip  writers  that  favoured  the  party 
whose  unjust  encroachments  were  sought 
to  be  moderated  by  these  laws. 

AoaAiruA,  a  festival  at  Athens,  in 
honour  of  Agraulos  or  Aglauros,  daughter 
of  Ceerops,  and  priestess  of  Minerva.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the 
solemn  oath  which  all  adult  Athenians 
were  obliged  to  take  in  the  temple  of 
Agraulos,  •*  that  they  would  fight  for  their 
country,  and  always  obey  its  laws." 

AcRAuuMfOr  AoLAUKos,  I.,  daughter  of 
Actvus,  king  of  Attica,  and  the  wife  of 
Ceerops.  —  II.  Daughter  of  Ceerops,  and 
priestess  of  Minerva,  changed  by  Mercury 
into  a  black  stone  for  endeavouring  to 
prevent  his  entrance  into  the  apartment  of 
her  sister  Herse. 

AoaiANKs,  a  river  of  Thrace  (^Ergene), 
running  into  the  Hebrus.  It  was  the 
name  also  of  a  tribe  dwelling  on  its  banks ; 
and  of  a  people  of  Illyria,  probably  a 
branch  of  the  former. 

AcaicoLA,  Cmzius  Julius,  a  Roman 
commander,  bom  a.  n.  38,  at  Forum  Julii, 
now  Frtjtu,  in  the  reign  of  Caligula,  by 
whom  his  fiither,  Julius  Gra»;inus,  was 
put  to  death  for  refusing  to  plead  against 
Marcus  Silanus.  He  owed  his  excellent 
education  to  his  mother,  Julia  Procilla, 
who  was  murdered  on  her  estate  in 
Liguria  by  a  descent  of  freebooters  from 
the  piratical  fleet  of  Otho.  The  first  mili- 
tary service  of  Agricola  was  under  Suet. 
Pkulinus  in  Britain.  On  his  return  to 
Rome  be  married  a  lady  of  rank,  and  was 
made  quaestor  in  Asia,  where  he  main- 
tamed  the  strictest  integrity.  He  was 
chosen  tribune  of  the  people,  and  prstor, 
under  Nero;  and  under  Galba,  in  the  com- 
motion  of   whose  accession  he  lo^t  his 


mother,  as  above  mentioned,  he  was  ap- 
pointed commissioner  to  examine  the  state 
of  the  treasures  belonging  to  the  temples 
which  Nero  had  avariciously  confiscated. 
By  Vespasian  he  was  made  a  patrician  and 
governor  of  Aquitania,  which  post  he  held 
for  three  years.  The  dignity  of  consul 
followed,  and  in  the  same  year  he  married 
his  daughter  to  the  historian  Tacitus.  He 
was  soon  after  made  governor  of  Britain, 
and  carried  his  conquests  into  a  remote 
district  of  Scotland,  where  the  famous  en- 
gagement took  place  between  the  Romans 
and  the  Caledonians,  under  the  able,  though 
unsuccessfol,  leadership  of  Galgacus.  Do- 
mitian,  envying  his  virtues,  recalled  him, 
and  ordered  him  to  enter  Rome  in  the 
night,  that  no  triumph  might  be  granted 
to  him.  Agricola  obeyed,  and  without 
betraying  any  resentment  retired  into  pri- 
vate life.  He  died  a.  n.  93,  in  his  fifty- 
fourth  year,  leaving  a  widow,  and  one 
daughter,  wife  of  Tacitus,  not  without  sus- 
picion of  having  been  poisoned  by  the 
tvrant. 

AoRiGEyTUM,  now  Girgenii,  a  celebrated 
city  of  Sicily,  about  three  mites  from 
the  southern  coast,  in  what  is  now  called 
the  valley  of  Mazara.  The.  Greek  form 
of  the  name  was  Acragas,'  or  Agragas, 
from  a  small  stream  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
but  the  primitive  name  of  the  city  was 
Camicus.  Agrigcntum  was  not  only  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  cities  of 
Sicily,  butof  the  world ;  and  in  its  admirable 
situation  for  commerce,  its  strength,  and 
the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  its  buildings,  it 
surpassed  all  the  other  cities  of  antiquity. 
This  great  city  was  founded,  anno  580  b.c., 
by  a  colony  from  Gela,  another  Sicilian 
city,  which  had  itself  been  founded  by  a 
colony  of  Cretans  and  Rhodians.  Most  pro» 
bably  its  government  was  at  first  republican ; 
but  it  early  became  subject  to  tyrants,  or 
princes,  of  whom  Phalaris  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient,  and  also  the  most  celebrated. 
After  his  death  the  republican  form  of 
government  appears  to  have  been  restored, 
and  maintained  for  a  considerable  period, 
till  Theron,  an  able  and  politic  citizen, 
attained  to  the  supreme  direction  of 
affairs.  On  his  death,  however,  the  Agri* 
gentines  once  more  asserted  their  inde- 
pendence, and  established  a  republican 
government.  During  the  invasion  of  Sicily 
by  the  Athenians,  Agrigentum  remained 
neuter  ;  nor  does  history  again  mention 
it  till  B.C.  408,  when,  if  we  take  Dio- 
dorus's  account,  it  seems  to  have  been  most 
flourishing,  the  population  being  380,000. 
At  this  time  it  was  attacked,  and  blockaded 
by  120>000  Carthaginians,  beaded  by  Ha- 
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milotr,  who  de^red  to  separmte  Agrigen- 
tam  from  the  cause  of  Syncuae,  After 
eight  months*  siege,  the  inhabitants  were 
forced  by  hunger  to  evacuate  the  pUoe 
during  the  nighti  and  made  for  Gela,  which 
they  reached  in  safety.  Hamilcar  and  his 
troops  made  Agiigentum  their  winter 
quarters,  and  in  the  following  spring  evCTy 
tiling  valuable  was  either  taken  to  Carthage 
or  soid.  Timoleon,  according  to  Plutarch, 
(rather  a  doubtful  authority  in  these 
matters,)  rebuilt  the  city  b.c.  S40,  and, 
about  SO  years  after,  the  Agrigentines  at- 
tempted to  regain  their  ancient  power  in 
Sicily,  but  were  defeated  by  the  Syracu- 
aans.  Its  history  during  the  Punic  wars 
is  very  imperfectly  ascertained.  In  the 
first  it  was  the  dly  of  Carthage;  and 
during  the  struggle  which  made  Sicily  the 
Beat  of  war  it  was  alternately  in  the  hands 
of  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians.  Its 
later  history  must  be  leamt  by  a  perusal 
of  Cicero*s  orations  agunst  Verres,  parti- 
cularly the  fourth  of  these  eloquent  invec- 
tives. Little  more  is  known  of  the  history 
of  Agrigentum.  Its  ruins,  many  of  which 
eilst  to  the  present  day,  are  interesting  at 
once  to  the  hbtorical  student  for  the  re- 
miniscences they  suggest,  and  to  tbe  an- 
tiquary and  the  artist  for  their  instructive 
lessons  on  ancient  architecture. 

AomSmIa,  an  annual  festival  celebrated 
at  Orchomenus  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  ge- 
nerally in  the  night.  The  object  of  this 
festival  is  unknown;  but  it  was  solem- 
nised only  by  women  and  the  priests  of 
Bacchus. 

AoazprA,  I.,  M.  VipsamYus,  a  celebrated 
Homan  commander,  bom  b.  c.  63.  His 
civil  and  military  talents,  combined  with 
his  virtue  and  integrity,  raised  him  to  the 
highest  offices  under  Augustus,  with  whom 
his  whole  destiny  was  mtimatdy  united. 
Tbe  skill  and  promptness  of  his  manoeu- 
vres insured  the  success  of  the  battles  of 
Philippi,  Mylae,  and  Actium  ;  the  last  of 
which  procured  for  Augustus  the  empire 
of  the  world.  In  return  for  these  services 
Agrippa  shared  with  Miecenas  the  fiill  con- 
fidence of  Augustus,  who  gave  him  in  mar- 
riage his  own  niece,  the  sister  of  the  young 
Marcellus.  He  was  even  supposed  to 
have  been  marked  out  by  Augustus  for  his 
successor ;  for  when  the  latter  was  dan- 
gerously ill  (b.  c.  23),  he  committed  his 
ring  to  Agrippa.  This  offended  Marcel- 
lus,  and  Agrippa  was  removed  to  Syria. 
On  tbe  death  of  Marcellus  he  was  recalled 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  married  to  Julia, 
daughter  of  the  emperor,  and  widow  of  Mar- 
cellus. After  this  he  performed  important 
services  in  Germany,  Spain,  and  the  coun^ 


tries  of  the  east.  On  his  return  he  was 
attacked  with  a  fever,  which  soon  termi-* 
nated  in  his  death,  a.  u.  c.  74S  (b.  c.  12),  in 
his  fifty-first  year.  His  death  was  the 
signal  for  imiversal  mourning,  so  mudi 
had  he  endeared  himself  to  all  by  his  ex- 
cellent qualities,  and  his  body  was  placed 
in  the  tomb  which  Augustus  had  prepared 
for  himself.  Agrippa  was  thrice  consul ; 
and  on  his  entering  upon  his  third  con- 
sulate, he  erected  the  Pantheon,  which  is 
still  regarded  as  the  most  beautiful  speei* 
men  of  Roman  architecture.  His  fiimily 
by  Julia  were  Caius  and  Lucius  Ciesar, 
Julia,  Agrippina,  and  Agrippa  Posthumua» 
bom,  as  his  name  imports,  after  the  death 
of  his  father ;  and  it  has  been  observed 
that  all  these  children  came  to  a  premature 
end. — II.  Caius  Caesar,  and  Lucius  Caesar, 
sons  of  Agrippa  and  Julia,  were  adopted* 
together  with  their  brother,  Posthumus,  by 
the  emperor  Augustus.  While  still  boys 
the  Roman  peopk,  by  an  excess  of  flattery, 
bestowed  upon  them  the  title  of  Consuls 
Elect,  and  the  name  Prineipes  Juventutis, 
They  appear  to  have  been  of  a  headstrong 
and  petulant  character.  Caius,  having  been 
sent  to  the  Armenian  war,  was  treache- 
rously wounded,  at  the  instance  of  Addo, 
governor  of  Artegera,  and  died  soon  after- 
wards. Lucius  died  suddenly  at  Massilia, 
when  en  route  for  Spain ;  and  it  is  alleged 
that  the  empress  Livia  was  privy  to  tbe 
deed.  —  III.  Posthumus,  brother  of  the 
two  preceding,  and  so  named  because 
bon^  after  his  father*s  death,  vras  adopted, 
like  his  brothers,  by  Augustus,  but  was 
sent  into  exile  by  the  intrigues  of  Livia 
and  Tiberius.  After  a  lapse  of  seven  years, 
he  was  on  the  eve  of  being  recalled,  but 
Livia  and  Tiberius  caused  him  to  be  as- 
sassinated at  the  age  of  twenty-six. — IV. 
Herodes.  See  HsaoDZS.— V.  Menenius. 
See  Menknius. 

Agripfina,  I.,  (the  Elder,)  daughter  of 
Marcus  V.  Agrippa  and  Julia,  married  Ger- 
manicus,  to  whom  she  bore  nine  children, 
among  whom  were  Caligula,  afterwards 
emperor,  and  Agrippina,  mother  of  Nero. 
On  the  death  of  Augustus  she  was  with 
her  husband  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
when  she  displayed  such  courage  and 
energy  as  excited  towards  her  the  hatred 
of  Livia  and  Tiberius.  She  afterwards 
accompanied  Germanicus  into  Syria ;  and 
on  his  being  poisoned  by  Piso,  as  is  sup- 
posed, she  carried  his  ashes  to  Italy,  and 
demanded  justice  against  the  murderer. 
Tiberius,  jealous  of  the  popular  favour 
which  continually  attended  her,  treated 
her  with  great  harshness,  and  at  last 
banished  her  to  the  island  of  Pandataria, 
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off  Csmpania,  where  she  lingered  for  four 
yews*  and  at  last  died  of  starvation,  a.  d. 
33. — IL  (The  Younger)  daughter  of  Ger- 
manieus  and  Agrippina,  married  Domitius 
^Snoharbus,  by  whom  she  had  Nero. 
After  her  husband's  death  she  married  her 
unele,  the  emperor  Claudius,  whom  she 
dertroyed,  to  make  way  for  her  son  Nero. 
After  innumerable  cruelties  and  crimes, 
the  waa  aasaannated  by  order  of  her  son, 
and  as  she  exj^ied  she  exelabned,  **  Strike 
the  belly  whiioh  eould  give  birth  t5  such  a 


Aoair»iWA  Cou>m)U,  a  town  of  the  Ubii, 
on  the  Rhine^  where  Agrippina,  daughter 
of  Vipeanius  Agrippa,  was  bom.  When 
sheafiterwards  attained  to  power,  she  esta- 
blished there  a  military  cdony,  and  changed 
the  name  of  the  town  into  Colonia  Agrip- 
pina.   It  is  the  modem  Cologne. 

Aoaiua,  son  of  Parthaon,  drove  his 
brother  CEnens  from  the  thrcme ;  but  was 
afterwards  expelled  by  Diomedes,  grand- 
son of  CEneiM,  on  which  he  killed  himself. 

AoaoTxaA,  an  annual  festival  celebrated 
at  Athens  in  luMiour  of  Artemis  or  Diana, 
■umamed  Agrotera,  from  (typo,  tht  chace. 
It  was  instituted  by  Callimachus  the 
Poletnarcb,  who  vowed  to  sacrifice  to  the 
goddess  as  many  goata  as  there  might  be 
enwnifs  killed  in  a  battle  which  he  was 
going  to  fight  against  the  Persians,  who 
bad  invaded  Attica.  In  conforaiity  with  this 
vow,  50O  goats  were  annually  sacrificed. 

Aof  ixus,  an  appellation  given  to  Apollo, 
from  the  custom  of  burning  perfumes 
upon  the  tipfi  erected  in  his  honour  in  the 
pubtic  stntU  of  Athens. 

Agtlla.     See  Cmbx, 

AonxjBus,  a  wrestler  of  Cleon«, 
scarcely  inferior  to  Hercules  in  strength. 

AcTEioBC,  a  city  of  Sicily,  remarkable 
tat  the  wonhip  of  a  hero  whom  a  later 
age  confiDonded  with  the  Grecian  Hercules. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Diod.  Siculus. 

AonroBAaBos.     See  ^nobarbus. 

Ajax,  L,  son  of  Telamon,  was,  next  to 
Achilles,  the  bravest  of  all  the  Greeks  in 
the  Trojan  war.  To  Ajax  fell  the  lot  of 
4ippoang  Hector,  when  that  hero  had 
^ailenged  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks  to 
aingle  combat  The  glory  of  the  anta- 
gonists was  equal  in  the  engagement ;  and 
at  parting  they  exchanged  arms,  the  bal- 
dric of  Ajax  serving  as  the  instrument  by 
which  Hector  was,  after  his  fall,  attached 
to  the  car  of  Achilles.  After  the  death  of 
AcfaiUes,  Ajax  and  Ulysses  disputed  their 
claim  to  the  arms  of  the  hero.  When  they 
vrere  given  to  the  latter,  Ajax  became  so 
enraged  that,  in  a  fit  of  delirium,  he  slaugh- 
tered a  flock  of  sheep,  supposing  them  to  be 


the  sons  of  A  treus,  who  had  given  the  prefer- 
ence  to  Ulysses,  and  afterwards  stabbed  him- 
self with  his  sword,  which  had  been  among 
the  arma  exchanged  with  Hector,  and  thu% 
by  a  singular  fetslity,  the  present  mutually 
conferred  contributed  to  their  mutual  dt^ 
struetion.  His  blood,  which  ran  to  the 
ground,  was  changed  into  the  flower  hya- 
cinth, on  the  petal  of  which  may  be  traced 
lines  resembling  the  letters  Ai,  Ai,  (^AIom^ 
Ala$),  the  first  and  second  letters  o£  the 
Greek  form  of  Ajax.  His  body  was 
buried  at  Siffcum,  some  say  on  Mt.  Rhce- 
teum,  and  his  tomb  was  visited  by  Alex- 
ander. Sophocles,  who  has  made  the 
death  of  Ajax  the  subject  of  one  of  hia 
noblest  tragedies,  and  Horace,  state  that 
he  remained  without  sepulture.-^  II.  The 
son  of  Oi'leus,  king  of  Locris,  sumamed 
LoerioHf  who  went  with  forty  diips  to  the 
Trojan  war,  as  one  of  Helen's  suitors. 
The  night  on  which  Troy  was  taken  he 
offered  violence  to  Cassandra,  who  had 
fled  into  Minerva's  temple;  and  for  this 
offence  the  goddess  destroyed  his  ship  in  a 
storm;  Ajax  swam  to  a  rock,  and  said 
that  be  was  safe  in  spite  of  all  the  gods. 
Such  impiety  offended  Neptune,  who 
struck  the  rock  with  his  trident,  and  Ajax 
was  precipitated  into  the  sea  with  part  of 
the  rock,  and  was  drowned.  Virgil 
(^JEneidt  I.)  relates  his  death  differently. 

A'iodKBUs,  I.,  a  surname  of  Pluto,  signi- 
fying invisible, —  II.  A  king  of  the  IV^olossi, 
who  imprisoned  Theseus,  when,  along  with 
Pirithous,  he  attempted  to  carry  off  his 
wife  Proserpine. 

AiMYLus,  son  of  Ascanius,  was  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  noble  family  of  the  ^mylii. 

Aius  LocittIus,  a  deity  to  whom  the 
Romans  erected  an  altar,  in  consequence  of 
a  supernatural  warning  having  been  given 
to  one  Ceditius  that  Rome  would  soon  be 
attacked  by  the  Gauls. 

Alabanda,  a  city  of  Caria,  near  the 
Mseander ;  said  to  have  obtained  Its  appel- 
lation from  the  hero  Alabandus,  its  founder, 
who  was  deified  after  death,  and  worship- 
ped within  its  walls. 

Alaa,  games  annually  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Athena,  sumamed  Alea,  at 
Tegea,  in  Arcadia. 

ALAGdNlA,  a  town  of  Messenia,  with 
temples  of  Bacchus  and  Minerva. 

ALALCoMiviB,  I.,  a  city  of  Bceotia,  cele- 
brated for  a  temple  of  Minerva,  the  ruins 
of  which  have  been  discovered  by  Sir  W. 
Gell  near  the  modern  village  of  Sviinara, 
—  II.  A  town  on  the  small  island  Asteris, 
off  the  coast  of  Acarnania. 

AlalIa.     See  Aleria. 

Alaki,  a  Scythian  race,  occupying  tlie 
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regions  between  the  Rha  and  Tanais. 
Towards  the  north,  their  power  extended 
into  Siberia,  and  their  southern  inroada 
were  pushed  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Persia 
aind  India.  They  were  conquered  eventu- 
idly  by  the  Huns,  with  whom  the  greatest 
])art  of  the  Alani  proceeded  to  in^^ide  the 
Gothic  empire,  though  some  took  reftige 
in  the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  and  others 
joined  the  northern  tribes  of  Germany,  and 
shared  in  the  plunder  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces of  Spun  and  Gaul. 

ALARicus,  I.,  the  celebrated  leader  of 
the  Visigoths,  who  plundered  Rome  in  the 
reign  of  Honorius.  He  was  greatly  re- 
spected for  his  military  valour,  and  during 
his  reign  he  kept  the  Roman  empire  in 
continual  alarms.  He  died  after  a  reign 
of  thirteen -/ears,  a.  d.  410. — IL  Son  of 
Euric,  succeeded  his  &ther  as  king  of  the 
Visigoths,  A.  n.  484.  He  was  defeated 
and  slun  by  Clovis,  who  would  have  anni- 
hilated the  power  of  the  Visigoths,  had  not 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  put  a 
limit  to  his  successes  near  Aries. 

Alaud^k,  the  soldiers  of  one  of  CaMMir*s 
legions  in  Gaul,  so  called  from  the  large 
crests,  resembling  the  tuft  of  feathers  on 
the  head  of  the  lark  (^alauda),  with  which 
their  helmets  were  adorned. 

AtAsox,  a  river  of  Albania,  rising  in 
Mt.  Caucasus,  and  flowing  into  the  Cyrus; 
now  AfozoH  or  Abuon. 

Alba,  L,  Silvius,  one  of  the  pretended 
kings  of  Alba,  succeeded  his  father  Lati- 
nus,  and  reigned  thirty-six  years.  —  IL 
Longa,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of 
Latium,  the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  con- 
jecture. The  most  fiibulous  traditions 
attribute  its  foundation  to  Ascanius,  son 
of  ^neas,  about  400  years  befisre  that  of 
Rome  itself,  and  give  a  succession  of  its 
kings  from  Ascanius  down  to  Numitor, 
grandfather  of  Romulus.  It  was  destroyed 
by  l\illus  Hostilius,  b.  c.  665, — III.  Doci- 
lia,acityof  Liguria  (^AlbizzoUi). — IV.  Fu- 
centia  or  Fucensis,  a  city  of  the  Marsi,  near 
the  northern  shore  of  the  lake  Fucinus, 
whence  its  name.  It  became  a  colony  of 
Rome  A.  u.  c.  450,  and  was  used  as  a  for- 
tress for  illustrious  prisoners. — V.  Pom- 
pcia,  a  city  of  Liguria,  on  the  river  Tana- 
rus  (^Albd)*y  probably  owed  its  surname  to 
Pomp.  Strabo,  who  colonised  several  towns 
in  Italy.  — VI.  Gratca,  a  city  of  Dacia 
Ripensis,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Danube 
and  the  SaaVe.     It  is  now  Belgrade, 

ALBANlfA,  a  country  of  Asia,  between  the 
Caspian  sea  and  Ibena.  The  inhabitants 
approached  nearer  a  barbarous  than  a 
civiliscd'ituse ;  but  the  soil,  though  culti- 
vated  with    great    carelessness,   afforded 


more  than  sufliced  lor  their  wants.  They 
brought  into  the  field  against  Pompey  an 
army  of  60|000  infimtry,  and  22,000  horse. 
The  origin  of  the  people  is  involved  in 
great  obscurity.  They  are  said  by  IVIan- 
nert  to  have  been  the  progenitors  of  the 
European  AlanL  Ancient  Albania  is  at 
present  included  in  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment of  RumeUa, 

AlbanIjk  Poktjb.     See  Pn*^  I. 

AlbIkus,  L,  Mons,  a  mountain  of  La- 
tium,  twelve  miles  from  Rome  (MSmla 
Cavo),  dedicated  to  Jove,  under  the  title  of 
LatialiM,  On  the  Alban  Mount  the  FeriA 
Latinae,  or  holy  days  kept  by  all  the  cities 
of  the  Latin  name,  were  celebrated.  Here 
also  the  Roman  generals  ip^ho  were  refused 
the  honour  of  the  great  triumph  in  the 
city  performed  the  lesser  triumph,  or  ova- 
tion. —  IL  Laeua,  a  lake  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alban  Mount,  seven  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  nearly  1000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  occupies  the  crater  of  an  ex- 
tinct volcano.  Sadden  overflowings  of  the 
lake  having  threatened  the  plain  below,  a 
tunnel  or  conduit,  called  by  the  Italians  an 
emiBsario,  was  constructed  by  the  Romans, 
A.  V.  c.  358.  lliis  striking  work,  which 
remains  to  the  present  day  unimpaired,  is 
carried  through  the  rook  for  the  space  of 
a  mile  and  a  half;  and  the  water  which  it 
diMharges  flows  into  the  Tiber  about  five 
miles  below  Rome.  The  tunnel  is  six  feet  in 
height  and  four  in  breadth,  and,  notwith« 
standing  its  vast  sise,  was  completed  in  a 
year. 

Albivovanus,  I.,  Cklsus,  a  young  Ro« 
man,  and  acquaintance  of  Horace,  who  ad- 
dresses to  him  one  of  his  Epistles.  He  was 
of  a  literary  turn,  but  addicted  to  plagia- 
rism.— II.  Pedo,  a  Ronum  poet,  and  friend 
of  Ovid,  who  has  inscribed  to  him  one  of 
his  Epistles  firom  Pontus.  Some  of  his 
heroic  poetry  has  reached  our  time ;  but 
the  be^t  critics  assign  a  different  origin  to 
the  el^iac  verses  which  bear  his  name. 

AlbInus,  L,  Dxcxmus  Claudius,  a  Ro- 
man general,  bom  at  Adrumetum  in 
Africa ;  surnamed  Albinus  firom  the  white- 
ness of  his  skin.  He  was  made  first 
governor  of  Gaul,  and  afterwards  of 
Britain,  by  Commodus.  After  the  murder 
of  Pertinax,  he  was  elected  emperor  by 
the  soldiers  in  Britain.  But  Severus  had 
also  been  invested  with  the  imperial  dig- 
nity; and  these  two  rivals,  with  about 
150,000  men  each,  came  into  Gaul  to 
decide  the  fiite  of  the  empire.  Severus 
was  conqueror,  and  he  ordered  the  head  of 
Albinus  to  be  cut  off,  and  his  body  to  be 
thrown  into  the  Rhone,  a.  d.  1 98.  —  1 1.  A 
Platonic  philosopher  of  Smyrna  in  the 
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rea^  of  AntoniniM  Pius,  and  preceptor  of 
Galen.  His  Inirodmetion  to  the  Ditdogneg 
of  Plato  is  inflerted  in  the  seeond  volume 
of  Fabricius's  Biblioihtea  Otfca.— III.  A 
name  common  to  a  great  number  of  indi- 
i^dnals  bet<Miging  to  the  Gent  Posthumi<i, 
of  whom  little  is  known. 

AiBJOK,  I.,  a  giant,  son  of  Neptune, 
who, with  lus  brother  Bergion,  endeavoured 
to  prevent  Hercules  from  passing  the 
Rhone.  The  latter  prayed  to  Jove  for 
aid,  who  destroyed  the  two  brothers  by  a 
shower  of  stones.  —  II.  The  earlier  name 
of  the  idand  of  Great  Britain,  called  by 
the  Romans  Britannia  Major,  from  which 
they  distinguished  Britannia  Minor,  the 
modem  Bretagne,  The  term  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin 
forms  of  the  word  signifying  vhite,  in 
reference  to  the  chalky  cliflfs  on  its  coasts ; 
or,  perhaps,  *from  an  old  Celtic  word  signi- 
fying high,  in  allusion  to  its  abrupt  shores. 

Albis  a  river  of  Germany  (the  Elbe), 
This  was  the  easternmost  stream  known 
to  the  Romans. 

AlbAla,  the  more  ancient  name  of  the 
liber.     See  Tibsris. 

AlbSlji  aqujb,  some  cold  mephitic 
springs,  sixteen  miles  from  Rome,  which 
issued  from  a  small  lake,  and  flowed  into 
the  river  Anio. 

ALBvyJEA,  the  largest  of  the  springs 
which  formed  the  AlbuUe  Aqiue.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  fountain  was  a  thick  grove^  in 
urideh  were  a  temple  and  oracle  of  Faunus. 
The  grove  and  fountain  were  sacred  to 
the  nymph  Albunea,  worshipped  at  Tibur, 
whose  tnnple  still  remains  on  the  summit 
cf  the  cliff,  overhanging  the  cascade. 

Albushos,  a  ridge  of  mountains  in 
Lucanta,  on  the  shores  of  the  Sinus  P«sta- 
nus,  near  which  was  a  harbour  of  the  same 
name,  Albumus  Portus. 

AlbutYvs,  I.,  a  wealthy  Roman,  who 
beat  Ills  servants  before  they  were  guilty 
of  any  offence,  lest  he  should  have  no  time 
to  punish  them  when  they  offended.  —  II. 
A  Roman  of  the  Epicurean  school,  who 
made  himself  ridiculous  by  his  affectation 
of  Greek  manners.  About  a,  u.  c.  648  he 
was  sent  as  pnctor  to  Sardinia.  For  some 
small  services  he  believed  himself  entitled 
to  a" triumph ;  but  the  senate  rejected  his 
application.  He  was  accused  by  Mucius 
S»evola  of  extortion,  and  went  into  exile 
at  Athens. —  III.  C.  Silus,a  rhetorician  in 
the  age  of  Augustus ;  a  native  of  Novaria 
in  Ciialpine  Gaul,  where  he  exercised  the 
functions  of  aedile.  Being  grossly  insulted 
in  his  native  place,  he  came  to  Rome,  and 
attained  great  distinction  as  a  pleader. 
He  afterwards  starved  himself  to  death. 


Alc^its,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
lyric  poets  of  Greece,  was  bom  at  Mity- 
lene,  in  Lesbos,  and  wrote  b.  c.  600,  being 
at  once  the  countryman,  contemporary,  a^ 
admirer  of  Sappha  He  aspir^d  to  be 
the  poet  of  liberty,  and  directed  his  com- 
positions against  the  attempts  of  Pittaous 
to  tyrannise  over  his  native  city ;  but  only 
a  few-  fragmeoto  of  these  remain.  His 
name  gave  its  origin  to  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  lyric  metres,  the  Alcaic,  after« 
wards  improved  and  peifected  by  Horace* 
—  There  were  several  other  persons  of  this 
name,  but  too  obscure  to  be  mentioned 
here. 

Alcamenks,  I.,  ninth  king  of  Sparta, 
and  one  of  the  Agidie,  succeeded  his  fiither 
b.  c.  749,  and  reigned  thirty-seven  years.  — 
II.  A  statuary  of  Athens,  who  flourished 
about  &  c.  448.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Phi* 
dias,  the  contemporary  and  rival  of  Agora- 
critus,  and  executed  some  works  of  artf 
which  almost  rivalled  those  of  his  master. 

Alcandbb,  a  Lacedaemonian  youth, 
who  accidmtally  put  out  one  of  the  eyes 
of  Lyourgus ;  but  afterwards  became  one 
of  the  great  lawgiver's  warmest  friends  and 
admirers. 

Alcatuods,  a  son  of  Pelops,  who»  being 
suspected  of  the  murder  of  his  brother, 
Chrysippus,  came  to  Megara,  and  obtained 
in  marriage  the  king's  (Uughter  for  hav- 
ing destroyed  a  wild  beast  that  infested 
the  country.  In  course  of  time  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  and  after  his  death 
festivals  called  Alcathoia  were  instituted 
to  his  memory. 

Alce,  a  town  of  the  Celtiberi,  in  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  called  also  Alcaratium. 
It  answers  to  AlearaXf  in  New  Castile. 

Alcxsti,  or  Alckstis,  the  only  daughter 
of  Pelias  who,  when  Medea  had  prevailed 
on  his  other  daughters  to  cut  their  father 
in  pieces  in  expectation  of  seeing  him  re- 
stored to  youth,  concurred  not  in  the  fatal 
deed.  Being  pursued  by  her  brother 
Acastus,  Alcestis  fled  to  her  cousin,  Ad- 
metus,  at  Pher»,  who  married  her,  and  re- 
fused  to  give  her  up.  Acastus,  however, 
marched  against  him,  took  him  prisoner,  and 
threatened  to  put  him  to  death,  when  Al- 
cestis heroically  surrendered  herself  into  her 
brother's  hands,  and  was  put  to  death  in  her 
husband's  stead.  She  was  afterwards  res- 
cued from  Hades  by  Hercules,  Admetus 
being  inconsolable  for  her  loss.  For  another 
version  of  the  story,  on  which  is  founded 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  tragedies  of  Eu- 
ripides, see  Admxtus. 

Alcetas,  I.,  a  king  of  Epirus,  descended 
from  Pyrrhus,  son  of  Achilles,  and  an 
ancestor  of  Pjrrrhus,  the  enemy  of  the 
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Romans.  Being  expelled  the  throne  by 
his  subjects,  he  recovered  it  by  the  aid  of 
Dionyaius  the  Elder,  of  Syracuse.  There 
were  two  other  sovereigns  of  Epims  with 
this  nama  One  of  them  was  son  of  Arym- 
bas,  and  the  immediate  predecessor  of 
Fyrrhus,  who  invaded  Italy.  He  was  put 
to  death  by  his  subjects,  along  with  his 
two  sons,  for  his  outrageous  conduct,  b.  c. 
S80.  — II.  A  general  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  brother  of  Perdiccas,  whose 
ambitious  views  he  seconded  after  the 
ieath  of  Alexander.  He  was  associated 
with  Eumenes  in  the  command  of  Asia 
Minor ;  but  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
retired  to  Pisidia,  where,  to  avoid  fidling 
into  the  hands  of  Antigonus,  he  slew  him- 
self. 

AlcibiXoks,  an  Athenian  general  and 
statesman,  son  of  CUnias,  nephew  of  Peri- 
cles, and  lineally  descended  from  Ajax, 
was  bom  b.  c.  450.  Conspicuous  for 
beauty,  and  for  an  insinuating  and 
graceftil  demeanour,  he  was  still  more 
conspicuous  for  hb  extravagance  and  dis- 
soluteness; and  though  for  some  time  a 
disciple  of  Socrates,  the  lessons  and  ex- 
ample of  the  master  checked  but  feebly 
the  vicious  propensities  of  the  pupil.  Soon 
after  he  attained  his  majority,  he  served  at 
the  siege  of  Potidasa,  b.  c  4S2,  in  company 
with  Socrates,  who  saved  his  life,  and  pro- 
cured for  him  the  crown  and  suit  of  ar- 
mour awarded  to  the  most  distinguished 
soldier.  Eight  years  afterwards,  at  the 
battle  of  Delium,  he,  in  his  turn,  saved  the 
life  of  the  philosopher.  His  first  public 
measure  was  to  embroil  Athens  with 
Sparta,  in  revenge  for  her  not  accepting 
his  leadership;  and  on  the  breaking  out 
of  hostilities  between  Sparta  and  the 
Athenians  and  their  allies,  b.c.  419,  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  engagements 
and  complicated  negotiations  of  which  the 
Feloi>onnesus  became  the  scene.  Mean- 
while, at  hiB  suggestion,  a  magnificent 
armament  was  fitted  out  to  rescue  the 
Ionian  colonies  in  Sicily  from  the  influence 
of  Syracuse,  and  he  himself  was  associated 
with  Nicias  and  Lamachus  in  the  com- 
mand ;  but  before  he  had  any  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  himsdf  in  this  expedition, 
he  was  recalled  to  stand  his  trial  for  the 
sacrilege  that  had  been  perpetrated  on  the 
Hemue,  the  guardian  statues  of  Athens, 
and  which  rumour  had  ascribed  to  him 
and  his  companions,  in  a  drunken  frolic,  a 
few  days  prior  to  his  departure  from  Athens. 
Holding  trial  equivalent  to  condemnation, 
he  pretended  to  obey  the  summons  of  recall ; 
but  disappeared  at  Hiurium  in  Italy,  and 
fled  first  to  Argos,  and  then  to  Sparta, 


where  his  fescinating  manners  and  graceful 
bearing,  conjoined  with  his  statesmanlike 
counsds,  soon  converted  the  hostility  of 
the  Spartans  into  personal  friendship  and 
esteem.  The  result  is  well  known.  The 
Athenians  having  laid  siege  to  Sjrracuse^ 
with  every  prolM^ility  of  success,  a  Lace- 
diemonian  force,  at  the  instigation  of  Alci- 
biades,  was  sent  to  lud  the  besieged,  and 
the  Athenian  fleet  was  totally  destroyed. 
The  loss  of  the  Sicilian  armament,  while 
it  inftised  new  spirits  into  Lacedsemon, 
added  materially  to  the  influence  of  Alci* 
biades,  who  now  urged  the  islands  in 
Ionia  to  revolt  from  the  Athenians,  and 
procured  the  ratiflcation  of  a  treaty  be- 
tween Sparta  and  Tissaphemes,  satrap  of 
Ionia,  by  no  means  honourable  to  the 
former.  In  effecting  this  measure,  he  was 
doubtless  influenced  by  his  usual  sagacity ; 
for  intrigues  were  soon  hatched  against 
him  in  Sparta,  which  forced  him  to  take 
refuge  with  Tissaphemes,  on  whose  hospi- 
tality he  had  now  a  claim.  During  his 
sojourn  at  the  Ionian  court,  at  which  all 
bis  talents  to  please  and  to  counsel  were 
exerted  to  the  utmost,  tlie  revolution 
which  placed  the  sovereign  power  in  the 
council  of  four  hundred,  took  place  at 
Athens ;  and  Alcibiades,  whose  democrati- 
cal  views  were  deemed  likely  to  be  useful 
to  the  state,  was  recalled.  Under  his  able 
generalship,  the  political  prospects  of  the 
Athenians  became  as  brilliant  as  they  had 
been  gloomy  during  his  absence ;  and  the 
first  four  years  after  his  recall  were  sig- 
nalised by  several  great  victories  by 
land  and  sea,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
On  his  return  to  Athens  he  was  received 
with  enthuaasm  ;  the  records  of  his  mis- 
deeds were  destroyed,  and  he  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  both  by  sea  and  land. 
But  his  popularity  was  of  short  duration. 
The  Athenians  could  associate  the  name 
of  Alcibiades  only  with  victory ;  and 
Lysander,  the  Spartan  commander,  hav- 
ing defeated  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  slain 
Antiochus,  to  whom  Alcibiades  had  left  it 
in  charge,  he  was  again  exposed  to  the  re- 
sentment of  the  people,  and  fled  to  Phama- 
bazus,  who  allowed  him  for  a  time  a  safe 
asylum  in  Phrygia,  but  finally,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Lysander,  caused  him  to  be 
slain  by  a  party  armed  with  missiles,  in 
the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  b.  c.  404. 

AlcidImas,  a  disciple  of  Gorgias  the 
Leontine,  and  contemporary  of  Isocrates. 
He  was  a  native  of  Elsa,  a  city  of  JEolis, 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  composed  a  treatise  on 
rhetoric,  a  panegyric  on  death,  and  a  few 
other  works,  of  which  only  the  titles  are 
preserved.    Two  orations  are  extant,  which 
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go  by  the  name  of  Alcidamu ;  bat  doubts 
are  entertained  of  their  authenticity. 

Alcioss*  I.y  a  name  of  Hercules,  from 
his  strtmgtk,  cUic^ ;  or  from  his  grandfather, 
AlcRus.  — II.   A  surname  of  Minerva  in 

Ai.ci3i5i;s,  I.  A  son  of  Nausithous,  king 
of  Pheeacia,  praised  for  his  love  of  agricul- 
ture. He  kindly  entertained  Ulysses, 
-who  bad  been  shipwrecked  on  his  coast 
His  gardens  are  beautifully  described  by 
Honaer,  and  have  afforded  a  &yourite 
theme  fer  poets  in  all  succeeding  ages. 
See  PjiwBacxa.  —  1 1.  A  Platonic  philoso- 
pher, whose  age  is  uncertain ;  but  usually 
referred  to  that  of  the  early  Roman  empe- 
rors. His  **  Epitome  or  Manual  of  the  Doc- 
trines of  Plato"  has  been  often  published. 

ALclruaoN,  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Greek  epistolary  writers.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  life»  and  even  his  era  is  un« 
eertain.  Some  eridcs  place  him  between 
the  years  170  and  350  of  the  present  era ; 
otbeis  transfer  him  to  the  fifth  century. 
Hb  letters  are  remarkable  for  clearness, 
purity,  and  amplicity,  and  are  important 
as  giving  us  a  representation  of  Athenian 
manners,  drawn  firom  dramatic  poets  whose 
writings  are  now  lost 

AlcxthSs,  a  Tbeban  woman,  who,  hav- 
ing ridiculed  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  was 
metamorphosed  into  a  bat,  the  spindle 
and  yam  with  which  she  worked  being 
dianged  into  a  vine  and  ivy. 

AxTM^soir,  I.,  a  son  of  Amphiaraus  and 
£xipbyle,  and  a  native  of  Argos.  When 
his  &ther  went  to  the  Theban  war,  where 
he  knew  he  should  perish,  he  directed 
Alemxron  to  kill  Eryphile  (who  had 
betrayed  him),  as  soon  as  his  death  should 
be  announced.  The  son  obeyed  the  &ther's 
injnnetions,  but  became  road ;  and  having 
fled  to  Psophis,  was  purified  by  kin^  Phe- 
geus,  and  married  his  daughter  Arsinoe  or 
Alphesibsea.  But  the  land  having  ceased 
to  bear  firuit,  by  the  advice  of  the  oracle 
he  repaired  to  Achelous,  who  finally  re- 
moved the  blood  stain,  and  gave  him  his 
daughter  Callirrhoe  in  marriage.  The 
latter  having  requested  in  a  present  Ery- 
phile*s  famous  collar  and  robe  which  he 
had  presented  to  Arsinoe,  Alcmieon  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  them  for  her  under 
the  pretext  that  he  wished  to  consecrate 
them  at  Delphi ;  but  the  deception  being 
discovered,  he  was  slain  by  Arsinoe's  two 
brothers,  Nemenus  and  Axion,  who  had 
lain  in  wut  for  him.  —  II.  The  founder 
of  an  illustrious  family  at  Athens,  called 
Aleroaeonid*.  He  was  the  son  of  Sillus, 
and  great-grandson  of  Nestor,  and  was 
driven  from  Messenia,  with  the  rest  of  Nes- 


tor's fiimily,  by  the  Heraclidc  —  III.  A 
son  of  Megacles^  whom  Croesus  invited  to 
Sardis,  in  consequence  of  the  kindness  he 
had  shown  to  the  persons  he  had  sent  to 
consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi  Here  he 
received  the  monarch's  permission  to  carry 
from  the  royal  treasury  as  much  gold 
as  he  could  at  one  time,  and  avuled  him- 
self of  the  ofier  so  profusely  as  to  have 
founded  one  of  the  wealthiest  fiunilics  of 
antiquity.  —  IV.  A  native  of  Crotona> 
and  disciple  of  Pythagoras.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  that  dissected  ani- 
mals for  the  purpose  of  studying  com- 
parative aimtomy,  and  to  have  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  structure  of  the  eye. 

Alcu^omIojb,  a  noble  family  of  Athens, 
descended  from  Alcmieon,  great-grandson 
of  Nestor.  When  driven  from  Athens  by 
the  tjrranny  of  the  Pisistratidae,  they  endea- 
voured, though  unsuccessfully,  to  return  by 
force  of  arms,  but  aflerwards  succeeded  by 
more  pacific  policy.  The  tonple  of  Delphi 
having  remained  in  ruins  a  considerable 
time  after  a  conflagration,  they*  under- 
took to  rebuild  it  for  three  hundred  talents ; 
and  having  finished  it  in  a  most  splendid 
manner,  they  gained  such  popularity  that 
the  Pythia  prevailed  on  the  Lacedeemonians 
to  deliver  their  country  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  Pisistratidfl». 

AhcuAV,  an  ancient  poet,  born  670  b.  c. 
at  Sardis  in  Lydia ;  or,  more  probably,  at 
Sparta,  of  a  Lydian  slave,  for  he  lived  in 
Sparta,  and  is  called  a  Lacedaemonian  by 
Suidas.  He  was  the  parent  of  amatory 
poetry  among  the  Greeks,  and  his  compo- 
sitions, of  which  six  books  are  extant, 
were  highly  prised  by  the  ancients.  He 
died  of  the  morbus  pedicularis. 

Alcmska,  daughter  of  Electryon,  king 
of  Myceme,  and  Anaxo  or  Lysidice.  She 
was  engaged  in  marriage  to  her  cousin 
Amphitryon,  son  of  Aleaeus,  when  an  un- 
expected event  caused  the  nuptials  to  be 
deferred.  Electryon  had  undertaken  an 
expedition  against  the  Teleboans,  or  sub- 
jects of  Tapbius,  to  avenge  the  death  of 
his  sons,  who  had  been  cut  off  by  the 
sons  of  Taphius.  Returning  victorious, 
he  was  met  by  Amphitryon,  and  killed  by 
an  accidental  blow;  upon  which  Sthene- 
lus,  brother  of  Alcmena,  availing  himself 
of  the  public  odium  agiunst  Amphitryon, 
drove  him  from  Argolis,  and  seized  on 
the  vacant  throne,  which,  at  his  death, 
devolved  upon  his  son  Eurystheus.  Am- 
phitryon fled  to  Thebes,  where  he  was  pu- 
rified by  Creon;  but  when  he  expected 
that  Alcmena  would  have  given  him  her 
hand,  she  declined,  on  the  ground  that  she 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  punishment  in- 
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flicted  on  the  Teleboans,  and  intended  to 
give'  her  band  to  him  who  should  make 
war  on  them.  On  this  Amphitryon  made 
an  alliance  with  Creon  and  oth^r  princes, 
and  ravaged  the  isles  of  the  Teleboans. 
During  this  expedition,  Jupiter,  having 
assumed  the  form  of  Amphitryon,  deceived 
Alcmena,  who  gave  birth  to  Hercules.  After 
Amphitry<m*s  death,  she  married  Rhada- 
nianthus,  and  retired  to  Ocalea  in  Baeotia. 

Alcy5nb.     See  I Ialc vom. 

Alct5kkus,  a  giant,  brother  of  For- 
phyrion,  killed  by  Hercules. 

Alctomium  make,  a  name  given  to  an 
arm  of  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus,  or  giUf  of 
Lgpanto* 

Alxa,  a  town  on  the  eastern  con6nes  of 
Arcadia,  famous  for  the  temples  of  the 
Ephesian  Diana,  Minerva  Alea,  and  Bac- 
chus, whose  festival,  called  Skyria,  was 
celebrated  here  every  third  year, 

Alecto,  one  of  the  Furies.     See  Eumk- 

NIDKS. 

Alectryov,  a  youth  whom  Mars,  during 
his  amour  with  Venus,  stationed  at  the 
door  to  watch  the  approach  of  the  sun. 
He  fell  asleep,  and  ApoUo  discovered  the 
guilty  pair.  Mars  was  so  incensed  that 
he  changed  Alectryon  into  a  cock ;  who, 
still  mindful  of  his  neglect,  at  early  dawn 
announces  the  approach  of  the  sun. 

Alsctus,  a  military  prefect  and  usurper 
in  Britain,  in  tliereign  of  Diocletian.  He 
was  slain  by  Asclepiodotus,  a.  n.  S96. 

Ale!us  Campds,  a  tract  in  Cilicia  Cam- 
pestris,  where  Bellerophon  wandered  and 
perished  after  he  had  been  thrown  from  the 
horse  Pegasus. 

Alxhanki,  or  Alamavki,  a  people  of 
Germany,  situated  between  the  Neckar  and 
the  Upper  Rhine»  who  united  to  resist  the 
Roman  power.  They  first  appeared  in  a 
hostile  attitude  on  the  banks  of  the  Maine, 
where  they  were  defeated  by  Caracalla, 
who  was  thence  called  Alemannicus.  They 
afterwards  ravaged  the  Roman  territory, 
but  were  repeatedly  defeated  and  driven 
back  to  their  native  forests.  They  were 
at  length  overthrown  by  Clovis,  lung  of 
the  Saiian  Franks,  when  they  ceased  to 
exist  as  a  nation,  being  dispersed  over 
Gaul,  Switierland,  and  Northern  Italy. 

Ai.xaTA,  a  city  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Corsica.  It  was  founded  by  the  Pho- 
caeans,  under  the  name  of  Alalia ;  and  after 
twenty  years  was  much  enlarged  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Fhocsea,  who  fled  from  the 
sway  of  Cyrus.  See  Phocaa.  Its  rapid 
advance  in  maritime  power,  subsequently 
to  its  increase  of  population,  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  Etrurians  and  Carthaginians, 
who  gained  possession  of  it,  and  forced  the 


inhabitants  to  emigrate.  In  the  second 
Punic  war,  it  fell,  with  the  whole  island, 
under  the  Roman  sway.  Its  ruins  are  to 
be  found  not  £u  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  7\trignano. 

Alesa,  or  Halesa,  a  very  ancient  city 
of  Sicily,  built  by  Archonides,  b.  c.  403. 
It  stood  near  the  modem  CarotUa,  on  the 
Akesus;  Fiume  di  Caro9iia,  It  was  ex- 
empted by  the  Romans  from  taxes. 

Alxsia,  or  Alexia,  an  ancient  city  of  the 
Mandubii,  in  Gallia  Celtica.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  Caesar  after  a  famous  si^e,  but 
rebuilt,  and  became  a  place  of  consequence 
under  the  Roman  emperors.  It  was  laid 
in  ruins  in  the  ninth  century  by  the  Nor- 
mans. Its  site  is  probably  occupied  by 
the  modem  village  of  AHaCf  at  the  foot  oif 
Mt.  Auxois. 

ALxsiuu,  a  moiintain  near  Mantinea,  on 
wliich  were  a  grove  dedicated  to  Ceres,  and 
the  temple  of  the  equestrian  Neptune.  It 
derived  its  name  fix>m  the  wanderings  of 
Rhea. 

AleuId^b,  a  family  of  Larissa  in  The^ 
saly,  descended  from  Aleuas,  king  of  that 
country.  At  the  Persian  invasion  of 
Greece  they  compelled  the  Thessalians  to 
take  part  with  Xerxes. 

Aleuas,  king  of  Thessaly,  and  founder 
of  the  family  Aleuada>.  He  is  styled  by 
Ovid  Larissaut,  from  his  having  resided 
at  Larissa. 

Alexamsnus,  an  iEtolian,  who  killed 
Nabis,  tyrant  of  Lacedamon,  and  was  soon 
after  murdered  by  the  Lacedemonians. 

ALEXANDEa,  a  name  of  very  common 
occurrence  in  antiquity,  designating  kings 
and  private  persons.  We  shall  here  clas- 
sify the  monarchs  by  countries,  and  then 
notice  private  or  less  conspicuous  persons. 
1.  King»  of  Mactdonia. 

ALEXA2a>xa,  I.,  son  of  Amyntas  I.,  and 
tenth  king  of  Macedonia,  ascended  the 
throne  497  b.  c.  When  still  a  youth,  he 
killed  the  Persian  ambassadors  for  their 
immodest  behaviour  to  the  women  of  his 
Other's  court ;  and  with  him  the  glory  of 
Macedon  may  be  said  to  have  commenced. 
He  died  after  a  reign  of  forty-three  years, 
having  greatly  enlarged  his  territories  by 
conquest. 

Alexandxa  II.,  son  of  Amyntas  II., 
and  sixteenth  king  of  Macedonia.  He 
overran  great  part  of  Thessaly  ;  but  was 
treacherously  slain  by  order  of  Ptolemy 
Alorites,  whom  he  bad  appointed  governor 
of  Macedonia  in  his  absence,  after  a  reign 
of  two  years,  b.  c.  367. 

Alexander  J 1 1.,  sumamed  the  Great, 
son  of  Pliilip  and  Olympias,  bom  at  Pella, 
B.  c.  356,  the    same   day   on  which    the 
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temple  of  Diami  at  Ephesus  was  destroyed. 
Philip  confided  bis  education  first  to  Le- 
(Hiatus  and  to  Ly simachiu,  and  afterwards  to 
Aristotle.     While  very  yoang  he  gare  se- 
veral proo&  of  skill  and  manly  courage ;  one 
of  whieh,  the  breaking  in  of  his  fiery  courser 
Buoepbalusy  which  had  mastered  every  other 
nd&j  convinced  his  fiither  of  his  future  un- 
conquerable spirit.     His  first  essay  in  arms 
was  made  at  the  battle  of  Cheronspa,  b.  c. 
338,  wb^i  Philip  crushed  the  united  finvcs 
of  Thebes  and  Athens  with  their  allies, 
and  established  the  Macedonian  supremacy 
in  Greece.     After  the  battle  Philip,  em- 
bracing Alexander,  said,  **  Go  my  son,  seek 
another  empire,  for  that  which  I  leave  you 
is  unworthy  of  you.**     Alexander  subse- 
quently sided  with  his  mother  in  the  dis- 
putes which  led  to  her  divorce  from  Philip, 
and  was  consequently  obliged  to  flee  to 
Epirus ;  and,  singularly  enough,  the  very 
day  on  which  a  reconciliation  took  place, 
I^ilip  was  assassinated  in  the  midst  of  his 
preparations  for  his  grand  expedition  to 
Asia,  and    Alexander    succeeded   to  the 
throne  in  his  twentieth  year.     His  youth 
at  first    excited  several  of   the    Grecian 
states  to  endeavour  to  set  aside  the  Mace- 
dcxuan  ascendency  ;  but  by  a  sudden  march 
into  Tbesnly  he  overawed  the  most  active; 
and  when,  on  a  report  of  his  death,  the 
various  states  were  excited  into  great  com- 
motion, be  punished  the  revolt  of  Thebes 
with  a  severity  which  prevented  any  imi- 
tation of  its  example ;   rasing  it  to  the 
ground,  with  the  exception  of  the  house 
of  the  poet   Pindar,   and  stripping  the 
tfae  inhabitants  of  all  their  possessions, 
and  seHtng  them  into  slavery.     He  then 
proceeded   to    Corinth,  where  his  office 
of  superior  commander  was  recognised; 
lefi  Antxpater  his  viceroy  in  Maoedon'; 
and  in  tiie    twenty-second  year   of   his 
age,  passed  the  Hellespont  to  overturn 
the    Persian   empire,  with  an  army  not 
exceeding  4,500  horse,  and  30,000  fiK>t. 
On  approariiing  the  Granicus,  he  learned 
that  several  Persian  satraps,  with  20,000 
foot  and  as  many  horse,  awaited  him  on 
the  other  side ;   but  without'  delay  he 
led  his  army  through  the  river,  and  gained 
a   complete  victory,    which    resulted   in 
the   freedom  and  restoration  of  all  the 
Greek  dries  in  Asia  Minor.     At  Gor- 
dimn,  where  be  assembled  his  army,  he 
is  said  to  have  cut  the  fionous  knot  on 
which  the  fote  of  Asia  depended.     Shortly 
after  this,  he  again  defeated  the  king  of 
Persia  near  the  Issus,  obtained  possession 
of  immense  treasures,  and  took  many  pri- 
soners  captive,   among    whom  were   the 
mother,   wife,  and  daughter  of  Darius. 


Thb  victory  was  followed  by  the  conquest 
of  Syria.     Being  refused  admission  into 
Tyre,  he  laid  siege  to  it,  and  took  it  in 
seven  months.   He  continued  his  victorious 
march  through   Palestine,  where  all  the 
towns  surrendered,  except   Gaza,  which 
shared  the  fiite  of  Tyre.   Egypt,  wearied  c^ 
the  Persian  yoke,  next  received  him  as  a  de- 
liverer. Here  he  founded  Alexandria,at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile.  Thence  he  advanced  into 
Libya,  to  visit  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
whose  son  he  was  anxious  to  be  considered. 
After  his  return,,  he  set  out  in  quest  of 
Darius.     Having  crossed  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  he  came  up  with  him  near  the 
city  Arbel^  at  the  head  of  an  immense 
army,  and    after    a    bloody  engagement 
gained  a  complete  victory.      Litoxicated 
with  prosperity,  he  now  gave  himself  up 
to    intemperance   and   debauchery.     As- 
suming the  nuumers  and    dress  of   the 
Persians,  he  ordered  himself  to  be  wor- 
shipped as  a  god;  and,  either   in  anger 
or   drunkenness,  put  to  death  or  killed 
several  of  his  best  friends,  —  Parmenio, 
Callisthenes,  and  Clitus.     Still,  however, 
he  pursued  his  conquests.     Having  crossed 
the  river  Jaxartes,  he  defeated  an  army  of 
the  Scythians.     He  then  turned  his  arms 
against  India,  and  in  a  great  battle  defeated 
Poms,  an  illustrious  prince  of  that  country, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes.     Here  he 
lost  his  fiimous  horse    Bucephalus,   and 
built  a  city  which  he  called  by  his  name. 
Having  advanced  as  fiur  as  the  Hyphasus, 
conquering  a  great  many  nations  in  his 
progress,  and  performing  incredible  ex-  ^ 
ploits,  he  resolved  to  lead  his  army  as  far 
as  the  Ganges,  and  beyond  it ;  but  his  sol- 
diers refused  to  follow  him,  and  he  was 
forced  reluctantly  to  return.     He  accord- 
ingly erected  twelve  altars,  of  an  extraordi- 
nary size,  to  mark  the  limits  of  his  progress, 
remnants  of  which  are  said  to  be  still  in 
existence.     He  then  divided  his  army  into 
two    parts.      The   one,  under  Nearchus, 
coasted  it  along  firom,  the  Indus  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  and  from  thence 
sailed  up  to  Babylon;   the  other,  under 
Alexander   himself    proceeded   by  land, 
and  encountered  the   greatest  hardships, 
the  greater  part  of  his  army  being  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  Malli,  and  hunself  severely 
wounded.     At  Ecbatana,  on  his  route  to 
Babylon,  he  lost  his  favourite  HephaesticHi, 
for  whose  death  he  manifested  the  most 
poignant  grief     On  his  approach  to  Ba- 
bylon he  was  met  by  embassies  firom  nearly 
every  part  of  the  known  world,  who  liad 
come  to  pay  homage  to  the  new  lord  of 
Asia.     The  priests  of  the  temple  of  Belus 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  king  that  he 
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could  not  safely  enter  the  city*  but  be  de* 
spised  their  warnings.  Here  he  proposed  to 
fix  the  seat  of  his  empire,  and  to  Utc  in  a 
style  of  even  more  than  eastern  splendour ; 
but  in  the  midst  of  his  preparations  for 
some  magnificent  enterprises  he  suddenly 
became  sick,  and  died  after  a  few  days* 
illness,  b.  c.  S8S.     The  immediate  cause  of 
his  death  has  been  yariously  related :  some 
attribute  it  to  dissipation,  others  to  poison ; 
but  the  most  probable  hypothesis  is,  that 
he  died  of  fever,  contracted  while  super- 
intending the  works  in  the  marshes  round 
Babylon,  aggravated  by  a  recent  debauch. 
So  perished  Alexander 'the  Great*  in  the 
thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of 
twelve  years  and  eight  months.     His  im- 
mense  empire  became  the  scene  of  con- 
tinual wars,  for  he  had  designated  no  heir; 
and  when  asked  by  his  friends  to  whom  he 
left  the  empire,  he  answered,   *'  To  the 
worthiest.**       After    many    disturbances, 
however,  the  generals  acknowledged  Ari* 
d«us,  a  man  of  weak  mind,  son  of  Philip 
and  the  dancer  Philinna,  and  Alexander, 
posthumous  son  of  Alexander  and  Roxana, 
as  kings;  divided   the  provinces  among 
themselves,  under  the  name  of  $atrapiet ; 
and  appointed  Perdiccas,  to  whom  Alex- 
ander had  given  his  ring,  prime  minister 
of  the  two  kings.    His  body  was  embalmed 
according  to  the  Persian  usage,  ^nd  was 
said  to  be  finally  deposited  at  Alexandria, 
in  Egypt,  Uiough  all  the  circumatanoes 
connected   with    its    transport  are   very 
contradictory  and    uncertun.      A  sarco- 
^phagus  in  the  British   Museum,  which 
was  brought  from  Alexandria*  has  been 
called*    upon    insufficient    grounds*    the 
sarcophagus  of  Alexander.     After  many 
dissensions,  the  generals  of  Alexander  laid 
the  foundations  of  several  empires  in  the 
three  quarters  of  the  globe.      Ptolemy 
seised  Egypt,  wbsre  he  firmly  established 
himself^  and  where  his  successors  were 
called  Ptolemies,  in  honour  of  the  founder 
of  their  empire,  ^ich  subsisted  till  the 
time  of  Augustus.     Seleucus  and  his  pos- 
terity reigned  in  Babylon  and  Syria ;  while 
Antigonus    established    himself  in   Asia 
Minor,  and  Antipater  in  Macedonia ;  but 
neither  of  the  latter  transmitted  their  do- 
minions to  their  descendants. 

ALCXANDxa  IV.,  posthumous  son  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  his  wife  Roxana. 
While  yet  an  infant,  he  was  proclaimed 
king,  conjointly  with  Philip  Aridaeus,  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Philip  of  Macedon ;  but 
was  put  to  death  in  his  thirteenth  year, 
togetiier  with  his  mother,  by  Cassander* 
who  thereupon  assumed  the  sovereign 
power. 


ALEXAKnsm  V.,  third  son  of  Cassander* 
ascended  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  together 
with  his  brother  Antipater,  b.  c.  298,  after 
the  death  of  their  eldest  brother  Philip. 
Antipater  having  put  to  death  their  mother 
Thessalonica,  Alexander  requested  the  aid 
of  Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus,  to  avenge 
his  parent;  but  a  reconciliation  having 
taken  place  between  the  brothert,  Deme- 
trius slew  Alexander*  and  seised  upon  the 
royal  authority. 

2.  Ktnfft  of  EpiruM, 
Albxahdxe    I.,    sumamed    Molossus* 

brother  of  Olympias,  wife  of  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon, and  successor  of  Alybas.  Having 
banished  Timolaus  to  the  Peloponnesus, 
he  came  into  Italy  to  aid  the  Tarentines 
against  the  Romans,  and  used  to  say  that 
while  he  was  fighting  against  men*  his 
nephew,  Alexander  the  Great,  was  warring 
against  women  (in  allusion  to  the  effe- 
minate nations  of  the   East).      For  the 

manner  of  his  death,  see  AcHxaoN IT. 

He  first  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Epirus. 
ALKXAKDsa  II.,  son  of  the  celebrated 
Pyrrhus ;  to  avenge  whose  death  he  seised 
upon  Macedonia*  of  which  Antigonus* 
against  whom  he  was  fighting,  was  king. 
He  was  expelled  not  only  from  Ma- 
cedonia, but  firom  his  own  dominions,  by 
Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus ;  but,  by  the 
aid  of  the  Acamanians,  among  whom  he 
had  taken  reftige,  he  regained  the  throne 
of  Epirus. 

3.  KingM  of  Sffria, 
ALEXANnsn  I.*  sumamed  Bala  or  Ba- 
les* a  man  of  low  origin,  but  of  great  talents 
and  audacity,  who  feigned  himself  a  son  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  as  such  claimed 
the  right  of  succeeding  him.  llie  Roman 
senate  acknowledged  his  pretensions  to  the 
throne ;  and  Ariarethes,  king  of  Cappadocia* 
Ptolemy*  and  Attains,  king  of  Pergamua» 
sent  troops  to  him*  and  defeated  in  his  first 
battle  Demetrius,  the  lawful  heir  to  the 
throne.  He  received  reinforcements  from 
his  allies,  and  in  a  second  bloody  engagement 
gained  a  decisive  victory,  mounted  the 
throne*  and  married  Cleopatra*  a  daughter 
of  Ptolenueus  Philometor.  His  govern- 
ment being  established,  he  left  the  cares  of 
it  to  his  fiivourite  Ammonius*  in  order  to 
devote  himself  to  a  luxurious  life;  but* 
Demetrius  resumed  his  pretensions  to  the 
throne,  and  compelled  him  to  flee  into 
Arabia,  where  he  was  murdered*  contrary 
to  the  law  of  hospitality. 

ALxxAMnXB  II.,  sumamed  ZiAini  or 
Zebenna,  a  usurper  of  the  throne  of  Syria. 
He  feigned  himself  to  be  the  son  of  Alex- 
ander Bela ;  and  being  aided  by  Ptolemy 
Physcon,  he  defeated  Demetrius  Nicator» 
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•nd  drove  him  from  his  kingdom.  A 
few  yean  afterwards,  however,  he  was  de- 
feated by  Antiochus  Grjrpus,  son  of  De- 
metrius  (aided  by  the  same  Ptolemy),  and 
put  to  death. 

4.  JTift^s  ofJudtM. 
ALEZAKDza  L,  Jamnjevs,  third  son  of 

Johannes  Hyrcanos,  succeeded  his  brother 
Aristobulus  as  king  of  the  Jews,  b.  c.  106. 
I>riven  from  his  kingdom  by  his  subjects, 
trho  detested  him,  he  took  up  arms,  and 
waged  a  cruel  warfere  against  diem  for  six 
years.  Having  at  last  re-^tered  Jeru- 
salem, he  crucified  800  of  his  subjects ;  and 
when  safely  re-established  on  the  throne, 
he  made  various  conquests  in  Syria,  Ara- 
Ina,  and  Idumea,  and  finally  died  at  Jeru- 
salem of  intemperan^,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-seven  years. 

Alzxaitdzr  IL,  son  of  Aristobulus  IL, 
was  made  prisoner  along  with  his  father  by 
Pompey ;  but  effected  his  escape  on  the 
way  to  Rome,  raised  an  army,  and  made 
some  conquests.  He  was  defeated  near 
Jerusalem  by  l>£arc  Antony,  who  had  been 
sent  by  Gabienus  to  the  aid  of  Hyrcanus, 
son  of  Alexander  Jannsus,  and  afterwards 
obtained  terms  of  peace  at  Alexandria; 
but  having  taken  up  arms  in  behalf  of 
Ca»ar,  who  had  released  his  father,  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Metellus  Sdpio,  and  was 
beheaded  at  Antioch. 

ALiXANnsa  IILi  son  of  Herod  the 
Great,  put  to  death  by  his  fether,  along  with 
his  brother  Aristobulus,  on  fUse  charges 
preferred  against  them  by  Pheroras,  their 
uncle,  and  Salome,  their  aunt. 

5.  King9  of  Egypt. 
ALcxAVnea,  I.,  IL,  III.    See  ProtcMr, 

6.  Tndividuah, 
AuEZAVDEB,  I.,  a  son  of  Jason>  a  tyrant 
of  Pherae  in  "lliessaly,  who  seized  upon  the 
sovereign  power,  a.  c.  368.  He  was  driven 
from  bis  dominions  by  the  Thebans  imder 
Pelopidas ;  but  after  various  reverses  and 
sticoeases,  established  himself  in  Fhere, 
wliere  be  was  at  last  assassinated  by 
his  wife  Hebe.  —  II.  Lyncestes,  accused 
of  being  one  of  the  conspirators  against 
die  life  <^  Philip  of  Maoedbn,  but  par- 
doned <m  account  of  his  being  among 
the  first  to  acknowledge  Alexander  after 
hia  fether^s  death.  He  was  afterwards  put 
to  death  for  engaging  in  a  treacherous 
correapondcDce  with  Darius.-— III.  A 
physician  of  Phrygia,  who  was  put  to  death 
duriiig  the  persecution  of  the  Christians 
uader  Marcus  Aurelius,  a.  d.  177.  His 
naeniAry  is  celebrated  by  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church,  together  with  those  of  the 
dher  martyrs  of   Leon  and   Ptennef   on 


the  2d  of  June.  His  history  has  been 
grossly  misrepresented  by  Lucian  in  his 
Pseudomantit.  —  IV.  A  native  of  iEto- 
lia,  celebrated  for  his  lyric,  tragic,  and 
epigrammatic   poetry.       He   was  one   of 

the  tragic    Pleiades.      See  Plkiades 

V.  A  native  of  Tralles,  who  lived  in  the 
sixth  century,  and  distinguished  himself  as 
a  physician.  He  wrote  several  treatises  on 
medicine,  some  of  which  are  still  extant, 
and  are  quoted,  even  in  the  present  day,  by 
the  most  illustrious  physicians.— .VI.  Se« 
verus,  a  Roman  emperor.  See  Savxaus. 
—  VII.  A  native  of  Cotyaeum  in  Phrygia, 
or,  according  to  Suidas,  of  Miletus,  who 
flourbhed  in  the  second  century.  He  took 
the  name  of  Cornelius,  from  having  been  a 
slave  of  Com.  Lentulus,  who  gave  him  his 
freedom;  and  was  sunuuned  Polyhistor, 
from  the  multiplicity  of  his  knowledge.  -^ 
VI 1 1.  A  native  of  £gae  in  Achaia,  dis- 
ciple of  Xenocrates  and  Sosigenes,  and  one  of 
the  instructors  of  Nero, bom  a.  d.  37.  Some 
critics  regard  him  as  the  author  of  the 
commentary  upon  Aristotlct  which  is  com* 
monly  aspribed  to  Alexander  of  Aphro- 
disia.  — IX.  A  native  of  Aphrodisia,  in 
Caria,  who  flourished  in  the  third  century, 
and  is  regarded  as  the  restorer  of  the 
tme  doctrine  of  Aristotle.  He  was  sur* 
named  Ex9gtU§,  (**  interpreter,"  "  ex* 
pounder,")  and  beMme  the  head  of  a 
class  of  Aristotelian  commentators,  styled 
"  Alexandrians." 

Alxxakdria,  the  name  of  eighteen  cities 
founded  by  Alexander  during  his  conquests 
in  Asia.  The  most  deserving  of  mention 
are — I.  The  capital  of  Egypt  under  the 
PtolemieS)  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
cities  of  antiquity,  fi>unded  b.c.  332,  was 
situated  about  twelve  miles  west  of  the  Ca- 
nopic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  between  the  lake 
Mareotis  and  the  beautif\il  harbour  formed 
by  the  isle  of  Pharos.  See  Pharos.  It 
was  the  intention  of  its  founder  that  it  should 
become  the  seat  of  his  gigantic  empire  ; 
and  though  he  did  not  live  to  realise  hia 
views,  they  were  fully  carried  into  effect 
by  his  successors.  Forming  as  it  did  the 
connecting  link  between  the  European, 
African,  and  Asiatic  continents,  Alexandria 
soon  became  the  entrepot  of  the  princi« 
pal  trade  of  antiquity,  and  under  the  en- 
lightened sway  of  the  Ptolemies  even  su- 
perseded Athens  as  a  literary  metropolis. 
See  ALXxAxn>RiKA  Scbola.  Under  the 
Roman  sway,  and  still  later  as  part  of  the 
Eastern  empire,  Alexandria  continued  to 
maintain  its  high  reputation  for  wealth 
and  learning,  down  to  the  period  of  the 
Arabian  conquest  under  Omar,  a.  n.  640. 
From  this  time  she  progressively  declined 
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till  1497,  when  her  importance  was  en- 
tirely annihilated  by  the  discovery  of  the 
passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  At  the  period  of  her  greatest 
splendour  Alexandria  occupied  an  area 
of  fifteen  miles,  and  contained  300,000  free 
inhabitants,  besides  as  many  slaves.  It  was 
regularly  and  munificently  built,  being 
adorned  with  the  most  sumptuous  theatres, 
palaces,  baths,  and  temples.  In  the  Bru* 
cAton,  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  city, 
was  situated  the  Museum,  containing  the  i 
splendid  library  of  400,000  volumes ;  the 
rest,  amounting  to  300,000,  were  placed 
in  the  Seraplon,  or  temple  of  Serapis.  Of 
these  the  larger  portion  was  burnt  during 
the  siege  of  the  city  by  Julius  Csesar,  b.  c. 
48 ;  and  either  the  whole  or  the  principal 
part  subsequently  collected  was  destroyed 
A.  D.  389,  when  the  Serapion,  the  greatest 
ornament  of  Alexandria,  was  demolished 
by  the  fimaticism  of  the  Christians.  The 
story  which  attributes  the  destruction  of 
this  library  to  the  commands  of  Omar 
rests  upon  very  Insufficient  authority.  Of 
the  monuments  of  Alexandria  that  have 
outlived  the  injuries  and  the  ravages  of 
time,  the  prmcipal  are  its  celebrated 
cisterns,  which  remain  in  good  preserv- 
ation, the  souUi-westem  amphitheatre,  the 
Catacombs,  Pompey's  Pillar,  and  Cleo- 
patra's Needle.  — II.  A  city  of  Sogdiana, 
on  the  laxartes,  founded  by  Alexander 
on  the  furthest  limits  of  his  Scythian 
expedition  ;  hence  called  Alexandreschata, 
t.  e.  Alexandria  Ultima.  —  There  were 
several  other  cities  called  after  Alexander, 
though  not  founded  by  him.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  —  III.  Troas, 
a  city  on  the  western  coast  of  Mysia, 
above  the  coast  of  Lectum.  It  owed  its 
origin  to  Antigonus,  who  gave  it  the  name 
of  Antigonia  Troas.  After  the  fall  of 
Antiffonus,  the  appellation  was  changed 
to  Alexandria  Troas  by  Lysimachus,  in 
honour  of  Alexander.  It  became  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  Asiatic  colonies  of 
the  Romans.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apos< 
ties  it  is  styled  simply  Troas ;  and  it  was 
from  this  port  that  St.  Paul  and  St.  Luke 
set  sail  for  Macedonia,  Constantine  in- 
tended to  make  it  the  capital  of  his  em- 
pire, but  at  last  selected  Byzantium.  In ' 
allusion  to  this  circumstance,  however,  the 
ruins  of  Alexandria  Troas  are  called  by 
the  Turks  JE:»Ai  (old)  51fam6oiJ.  — IV.  Ad 
Issum,  a  city  of  Syria,  on  the  coast  of  tb6 
Sinus  Issicus.  The  name  of  the  founder  is 
unknown.  The  modem  Scanderoon,  or  Akx- 
andretta,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city. 

Alxxakori  Ara,  according  to  some  the 
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limits   of  Alexander's   victories  near  tlie 
Tanais.     See  Hyfhasis. 

Alexandri  Insula,  an  island  in  the  Sinus 
Persicus,  on  the  Persian  coast. 

ALsxANDRiNiE  Aqu^,  baths  in  Rome, 
built  by  Alexander  Severus. 

Alexakdrina  Scuola,  an  academy  for 
literature  and  learning  of  all  kinds,  in- 
stituted at  Alexandria  by  Ptolemy,  son  of 
Lagus,  and  supported  by  his  successors. 
The  grammarians  and  mathematicians  of 
this  school  were  particularly  celebrated. 
In  the  former  class  occur  the  well-known 
names  of  Aristarchus,  Harpocration,  and 
Aristophanes ;  and  among  the  latter  were 
numbered  the  astronomer  Ptolemy,  and  the 
geometer  Euclid.  The  granmiarians  of 
i^exandria  exercised  a  universal  literary 
jurisdiction,  publishing  canons  of  those 
who  were  to  be  considered  standard  authors, 
and  revised  editions  of  ancient  writers. 
But  the  philosophy  of  this  school  was  also 
a  prominent  feature.  The  influx  of  doc- 
trines from  the  eastern  and  western  schools 
produced  a  striking  conflict  of  systems; 
which  ended  in  an  attempt  of  the  philoso- 
phers Ammonius,  Plotinus,  and  Porphyry, 
to  establish  an  eclectic  or  universal  system, 
by  blending  together  the  doctrines  of  the 
principal  existing  systems,  and  particularly 
those  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato.  Tlieir 
philosophy  had  a  great  influence  upon  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  giving  rise  to  most 
of  the  Gnostic  systems. 

Alkxicacus,  an  epithet,  signifying 
"  avertcr  of  evil,"  applied  to  various  deities 
and  heroes,  but  particularly  to  Apollo,  Ju- 
piter, and  Hercules,  &c. 

Alkxinus,  a  philosopher  of  the  Megaric 
school,  bom  at  Elis,  and  remarkable  chiefly 
for  his  captious  spirit ;  hence  he  was  termed 
*Z\ty^whs,  or  the  fault-finder.  He  placed 
himself  in  hostility  towards  all  his  contem- 
poraries distinguished  for  talent,  such  as 
Aristotle  and  Zeno ;  attempted  to  found  a 
school  at  Olympia,  but  fiuled;  and  died  in 
consequence  of  an  injury  received  in  the 
foot  while  bathing  in  the  Alpheus. 

Alexion,  a  physician,  intimate  with 
Cicero. 

Alexis,  I.,  a  comic  poet  of  Thuriura, 
uncle  and  instructor  of  Menander.  He  lived 
in  the  time  of  A  lexander  the  Great,and  wrote 
245  pieces  for  the  stage,  none  of  which,  ex- 
cept a  few  extracts  given  by  Athensus  and 
Stobsus,  have  been  preserved.  —  II.  An 
artist  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  one  of  the 
pupils  of  Polycletus,  but  wi^out  any  state- 
ment of  his  country  or  his  works. 

Alfxkus,  or  PuBLius  Alpenits  Varus, 
a  barber  of  Cremona,  who,  having  left  his 
business,   came  to  Rome,   where  he    at- 
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tended  the  lectureB  of  Servius  Sulpicius, 
and  made  so  great  proficiency  in  his  studies 
as  eventually  to  beeome  the  greatest  lawyer 
of  his  day.  His  name  often  occurs  in  the 
Palidects.  He  was  advanced  to  some  of 
the  highest  offices  in  the  state,  and  was  at 
last  elected  consul,  a.  u.  c.  755. 

Arwicu  a  people  of  Gaul,  of  warlike 
character,  occupying  the  mountains  above 
Massilia  {Maa^i^Bei), 

AusiDDM,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  Via 
jjtf^mi^  twelve  miles  from  Rome. 

AlgIdos,  a  chain  of  mountains  in  Latium, 
near  the  Tusculan  hills,  sacred  to  Diana 
and  Fortune.  The  neighbourhood  is  re- 
markable for  numberless  conflicts  between 
the  Bmnan  armies  and  their  unwearied  an- 
tagonists the  JBqui  and  Volsci.  The  woods 
of  the  bleak  Algidus  are  a  &vourite  theme 
with  Horace. 

AuACMOir.     See  Hauacuok. 

Auhtos  Cjbcika.     Sec  Cmcika, 

AxiFJB,  AuFA,  or  AuYHA,  Aitfet  a  town 
of  Samnium,  north-west  of  the  Yultumus, 
often  mentioned  by  Livy.  It  was  captured 
first  by  Fledlius,  a.  u.  c.  429,  and  again  by 
Rutilius.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  manu- 
fiactoie  of  drinking  cups. 

Amuarvs,  C,  a  Roman  historian  who 
flourished  during  the  second  Funic  war, 
of  which  be  wrote  an  account  in  Greek. 
He  also  wrote  a  treatise,  Ve  Re  ABlitarif  on 
which  Vegetius  admits  his  own  more  elabo- 
rate eommentaries  to  have  been  founded. 

AuxDA,  a  city  of  Caria,  of  oonsidemble 
note  and  strength.  Moglah^  the  capital  of 
modem  Caria,  occupies  its  site. 

AuaaoTBius,  a  son  of  Neptune,  who, 
when  hisfirther  was  defeated  by  Minerva  in 
his  dispute  about  giving  a  name  to  Athens, 
codeavonred  to  cut  down  the  olive  which 
had  sprung  from  the  ground  and  given  the 
victory  to  Minerva ;  but,  missing  his  aim 
in  the  attempt,  he  cut  his  own  legs  so 
aeverely  that  he  instantly  expired. 

Alua,  a  river  in  Italy,  flowing  into  the 
^ber.  On  its  banks  the  Romans  were 
defeated  by  the  Gauls  under  Brennuis,  July 
17th,  B.C.  387.  40,000  Romans  were  killed 
at  put  to  flight.  Hence  **  AUicnsis  dies*' 
was  marked  as  a  most  unlucky  day.  The 
proper  name  is  j4Ua» 

AIx5BaoGKl^  a  people  of  Gallia,  in  that 
part  of  the  country  now  called  Dauphini, 
JPiedmcnit  and  Savoy.  Their  ddef  city  was 
Vienna,  now  Viemmt,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhone.  Hiey  were  finally  reduced 
beneath  the  Roman  power  by  Fab.  Maxi- 
nuu,  hence  honoured  with  the  surname  of 
jHUkrogieua.  At  a  later  period  the  ambas- 
sadors of  this  nation  were  tampered  with 
by  Catiline^  but  remained  firm  in  their  al- 


legiance. The  term  Allobrogcs  means, 
literally,  *'the  Highlanders." 

AllucIus,  a  prince  of  the  Celtiberi,  in 
Spain,  whose  afllianced  bride  having  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  was  restored 
to  him  uninjured  by  Scipio  Africanus,  an 
act  of  self-control  rendered  still  more  illus- 
trious by  reason  of  the  surpassing  beauty 
of  the  maiden. 

AtMo,  I.,  a  small  river  near  Rome,  now 
Dachia,  At  its  junction  with  the  Tiber 
the  priests  of  Cybele,  every  year,  washed 

the  statue  of  the  goddess.     See  Lara 

II.  Eldest  of  the  sons  of  Tyrrhus.  He 
was  the  first  Rutulian  killed  by  the  Tro- 
jans ;  and  from  the  skirmish  which  hap- 
pened  before  and  after  his  death  arose  the 
enmities  which  ended  in  the  fidl  of  Tumus. 

Aloa,  festivals  at  Athens  in  honour  of 
Bacchus  and  Ceres.  The  oblations  were 
the  firuits  of  the  earth.  Ceres  has  been 
called  from  this  Ahaa  or  Alois, 

Axfizus,  a  giant,  son  of  Titan  and  Terra, 
or,  according  to  others,  of  Neptune  and 
Canace.  He  married  Iphimedia,  daughter 
of  his  brother  Triops ;  but  Iphimedia  hav- 
ing a  stronger  attachment  for  Neptune  than 
for  her  husband,  became  by  the  former  mo- 
ther of  Otus  and  Ephialtes,  whom  Aloeus, 
however,  educated  as  his  own ;  and  hence 
they  were  called  Aloides.  They  grew  up 
nine  inches  every  month ;  and  when  only 
nine  years  old  made  war  upon  heaven  with 
the  intention  of  dethroning  Jupiter,  but 
were  killed  by  Apollo  and  Diana.  See 
Otus  and  Ephialtss. 

Aloioks,  or  Ajloib^,  sons  of  Aloeus. 
See  Aloeus. 

Ai.5pk,  I.,  daughter  of  Cercyon,  king  of 
Eleusis,  and  mother  of  Hippothoon  by 
Neptune.  Having  been  put  to  death  by 
order  of  her  fiither,  her  baby  was  at  first 
suckled  by  a  mare  (hence  his  name),  and 
afterwards  brought  up  by  shepherds.  When 
he  reached  manhood  he  was  placed  on  the 
throne  of  his  grandfiither  by  Theseus,  who 
had  slain  the  latter. —  II.  A  town  of  the 
Locri  Ozols,  probably  the  Olpie  of  Thu- 
cydides.  —  III.  A  city  of  the  Locri 
Opuntii,  celebrated  fijr  some  advantages 
gained  by  the  Athenians  over  the  Ix>crians 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Alopkck,  I.,  an  island  in  the  Palus  Msb^ 
Otis,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais.  —  II. 
A  borough  of  Attica,  north  of  Hymettoa, 
near  the  Cynosarges,  and  consequently  close 
to  Athens.  It  was  the  borough  of  Socrates 
and  Aristides. 

Alopicokmbsus,  one  of  the  chief  towns 
of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  on  the  northern 
coast,  fiimous  for  its  truffles.  It  was 
taken  by  Philip  of  Maoedon,  towards  the 
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commencement  of  his  war  with  the   Ro- 
mans. 

Alfkkus,  a  town  south  of  Thermopylae, 
whence  Leonidas  and  his  little  band  drew 
their  supplies ;  also  called  Alpeni. 

Alpks,  a  chain  of  mountains  separating 
Italia  from  Gallia,  Helvetia,  and  Ger- 
mania.  Their  name  is  derived  from  their 
height,  alp  being  the  old  Celtic  appellation 
for  a  lofty  mountain.  They  extend  from 
the  Sinus  Flanaticus,  or  Gidf  of  Camero, 
at  the  top  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  to  Vada 
Sabatia,  or  Satona,  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa, 
a  distance  of  600  miles.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished, according  to  their  situation, 
by  the  names  of  Mantinue,  Cottias,  Grais, 
Pennins,  RhsticaesiveTridentinae,  Noricae, 
and  Carnicse  sive  Juliie.  Till  the  reign  of 
Augustus  the  Alps  were  not  well  known. 
That  emperor  finally  subdued  the  savage 
clans  which  inhabited  the  Alpine  valleys  ; 
cleared  the  passes  of  the  banditti  which  in- 
fested them  ;  improved  the  old  roads,  and 
constructed  new  ones ;  and  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  free  communication  through 
these  mountains.  The  chain  was  then  di- 
vided into  separate  portions,  which  have 
preserved  their  boundaries  and  denomi- 
nations nearly  to  the  present  day.  Among 
the  Pennine  Alps  is  Mont  Blanc,  1^676 
feet  in  height.  The  principal  passes  in 
the  present  day  are  three :  the  Great  St. 
Bernard,  Mont  Simphn,  and  MotU  St.  Go- 
thard.  llie  route  which  Hannibal  took 
in  crossing  the  Alps  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. 

Al7HEsib(ea.     See  Arsikoe. 

Alpkeus,  a  celebrated  river  of  antiquity, 
flowing  through  Arcadia  and  £lis  into  the 
Sicilian  sea.  See  Akethusa.  It  is  now 
the  Reuphia. 

ALriKiTs,  Cornelius,  a  wretched  poet, 
ridiculed  by  Horace.  Many  unavailing 
efforts  have  been  made  by  the  learned  to 
ascertain  something  respecting  him. 

Alfis,  a  river  falling  into  the  Danube, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Aenus  or 
Inn. 

ALTtiiBA,  daughter  of  Thestius  and  Eu- 
rythemis,  and  wife  of  QSneus,  king  of  Caly- 
don,  by  whom  she  had  many  children. 
Among  these  was  Meleager,  whose  life  she 
Baved  in  childhood,  but  destroyed  when  he 
grew  up.  She  afterwards  killed  herself 
from  grief.     See  Meleager* 

Althbmsmbs,  son  of  Catrens,  king  of 
Crete.  An  oracle  having  predicted  that 
he  or  his  brothers  were  to  be  their  fiither*8 
murderer,  he  fled  to  Rhodes  to  avoid  be- 
coming a  parricide.  After  the  death  of 
all  his  other  sons,  Cfttreus  went  in  search 
of  his  son  Althemenes,  who  attacked  and 


'  killed  him  unwittingly.  On  being  apprised 
of  the  fact,  he  entreated  the  gods  to  re- 
move him ;  and  the  earth  immediately 
opened  and  swallowed  him  up. 

Altikum,  a  flourishing  city  near  Aqui- 
leia.  It  was  fiimous  for  its  baths  and 
wool. 

Altis,  the  sacred  grove  of  Olympia,  in 
the  centre  of  which  stood  the  temple  of 
Jupiter ;  it  also  contained  those  of  Juno 
and  Lucina,  the  theatre,  and  prytansum. 
See  Oltmpia. 

Alumtium,  Alontio,  a  tovm  of  Sicily,  on 
the  northern  coast,  not  far  from  Calacta. 

Alyattes,  father  of  Croesus,  and  succes- 
sor of  Sadyattes,  as.king  of  Lydia.  He  drove 
the  Cimmerians  from  Asia,  made  war 
a^inst  Cyaxares,  king  of  the  Medes,  and 
died  after  a  reign  of  fifty-seven  years,  after 
having  brought  to  a  close  a  war  against 
the  Milesians.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which 
had  been  predicted  by  Thales,  terminated 
a  battle  between  this  monarch  and  Cy- 
axares. 

ALVPias,  I.,  a  philosopher  of  Alexan- 
dria, contemporary  with  Jamblichus.  He 
was  skilful  in  dialectics,  but  left  no 
works  behind  him ;  all  his  lecturer  having 

been   delivered    orally II.    A   musical 

writer  of  Alexandria,  whose  "  Introduction 
to  Music**  is  the  only  work  extant  through 
which  the  modems  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  notes  of  the  Greek  music.  He 
lived  in  the  latter  lialf  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era.  —  III.  A  poet, 
genera],  and  architect  of  Antioch.  He 
lived  in  the  time  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  at 
whose  request  he  attempted  to  rebuild  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem.  He  is  also  said  to 
have  written  a  work  on  geography. 

Altzia,  a  town  of  Acarnania,  about 
fifteen  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  1 20  from 
Lcucas.  It  is  mentioned  as  an  ancient 
city  by  Scylax  and  Thucydides.  Near  it 
was  fought  an  action  between  the  Athe* 
nian  admiral  Timotheus  and  the  Spartans, 
not  long  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  It 
was  famous  for  a  sculptured  group,  the 
work  of  Leucippus,  representing  the  la- 
bours of  Hercules,  which  was  afterwards 
removed  to  Rome. 

Amagetobriga.     See  IVIaobtobria. 

Amalthjba,  I.,  daughter  of  Melissus, 
king  of  Crete.  She  was  fabled  to  have 
brought  up  Jupiter  with  goat*s  milk ; 
hence  some  authors  have  called  her  a  goat, 
and  alleged  that  Jupiter,  to  reward  her 
kindness,  placed  her  in  heaven  as  a  constel- 
lation. He  also  gave  one  of  her  horns  to 
the  Nymphs,  who  had  taken  care  of  his 
infant  years,  called  the  "  horn  of  plenty,** 
ComucopuB,  with  the  power  to  give  them 
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vhatever  they  desired.  —  II.  A  Sibyl  of 
Cunue,  called  also  Hierophile  and  Demo- 
phile.      See  SinvLLM. 

Ax AX.TUSUM,  a  gymnasium  which  At- 
deus  had  opened  in  bis  country-house  in 
Epints.  It  was  replete  with  all  that  could 
amuse  and  instruct,  and  contained  besides 
the  statues  of  all  the  illustrious  men  by 
whom  the  Roman  state  had  been  advanced 
to  its  full  maturity  of  fame,  just  as  Jupiter 
had  been  nurtured  by  Amalthea.  Hence 
its  name. 

Am  AM  A,  or  AxAMCs,  a  continuation  of 
the  chain  of  Mt  Taurus,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its  val- 
leys and  recesses  were  inhabited  by  fierce 
tribes,  who  lived  on  the  plunder  of  their 
neighbours,  and  appropriately  enough  called 
themselves  Free  Ciliciana, 

Amakus,  also  called  Omanus,  and  Anan- 
datus,  a  deity  worshipped  in  Fontus  and 
Cappadocia.  He  is  identical  with  the 
Sun. 

Asflalccs,  a  son  of  Cinyras,  king  of 
Cyprus,  who,  having  broken  a  vase  of  per- 
fumes, pined  away,  either  overpowered  by 
the  fragrance,  or  struck  with  grief  at  the 
loss.     The  gods  changed  him   into  the 


oaiftnictu,  **  sweet-marjoram.** 

AxAmniy  a  nation  of  Asia,  spread  over 
difl^rent  countries,  and  divided  into  nu- 
merous colonies.  The  Persians  styled  all 
mountain  fugitives  Amardi. 

Amaetlus,  the  name  oi  a  shepherdess 
common  in  the  pastoral  and  elegiac  poetry 
of  the  Romans. 

Ahaetntbus,  a  town  of  Euboea,  cele- 
brated for  the  worship  and  temple  of  Diana 
Amarynthia. 

AxASzifus,  La  Toppia^  a  small  river  of 
Latium,  crosnng  the  Pontine  marshes,  and 
£Uling  into  the  Tuscan  sea. 

AmasIa,  a  city  of  Pontus,  on  the  river 
Iris,  famous  for  being  the  birthplace  of 
Strabo  and  Mithridates.  Under  the  Ro- 
man sway  it  became  the  capital  of  Pontus 
Galaticos,  and  bore  upon  its  coins  the  title 
of  Metropolis.  Its  modem  name  has  been 
slightly  altered  to  Anuuyah, 

AmIsis  or  Amosxs,  I.,  the  eighth  king  of 
the  twenty-nzth  dynasty  of  Egyptian 
kings,  who  reigned  from  a.  c.  569  to  n.  c. 
525.  Being  sent  by  Apries  (the  Pharaoh 
Hophra  of  Scripture)  to  quell  a  mutiny  in 
the  Egyptian  army,  he  was  proclain^  king 
by  the  rebels,  and,  returning  at  the  head 
of  this  army,  he  defeated  and  supplanted 
his  master.  Under  his  reign  Egypt  en- 
joyed uninterrupted  prosperity.  He  es- 
tablished an  intercourse  with  foreigners  on 
the  most  liberal  footing,  and  contributed 
in   a  variety   of   ways    to   improve  and 

a.  Diet, 


decorate  his  native  country.  He  married 
a  Greek  lady-  of  Cyrene.  In  his  reign 
Solon  is  said  to  have  visited  Egypt.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Psammenltus, 
who  was  conquered  by  Cambyses  the  Per- 
sian. See  PsAMMKMiTus.  —  1 1.  A  king  of 
Egypt,  of  one  of  the  earlier  dynasties, 
who  rendered  himself  so  odious  to  his 
subjects  that,  on  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by 
Actisanes,  king  of  Ethiopia,  the  great 
minority  went  over  to  the  latter.  There 
is  no  certainty  respecting  the  period  at 
which  he  live(L 

Amastris,  I.,  a  niece  of  Darius  Codo- 
mannus,  and  wife  of  Dionysius,  tyrant  of 
Heraclea,  in  Pontus,  who  left  her  guardian 
of  his  children.  She  was  subsequently 
married  to  Lysimachus,  and  murdered  by 
her  own  sons.  —  II.  Anuutra,  a  city  on  the 
coast  of  Faphlagonia,  founded  by  Amas- 
tris above  mentioned. 

Amata,  wife  of  king  Latinus,  and 
mother  of  lAvinia.  Before  the  arrival  of 
^neas  in  Italy  she  zealously  favoured  the 
interest  of  Tumus :  and  hung  herself  in 
despair,  on  finding  she  could  not  prevent 
her  daughter's  marriage  with  iEneas. 

AmXthus,  (gen.  «a#i«,)  an  ancient  city 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  pa^rticularly  dedicated  to  Venus 
and  Adonis.  It  was  the  see  of  a  bishop 
under  the  Byzantine  emperors.  Its  ruina 
are  to  be  seen  near  the  village  of  X,tm* 

Amazokks,  or  Amazomioss,  a  nation 
of  female  warriors,  so  called  from  the 
practice  that  prevailed  among  them  of 
cutting  off  the  right  breast  to  enable  them 
to  use  the  bow  with  greater  ease.  The 
men  among  them  were  kept  in  an  inferior 
condition,  attending  to  tlie  employments 
usually  entrusted  to  women  in  other  na- 
tions, while  they  themselves  managed  the 
affairs  of  state.  Diodorus  speaks  of  Afri- 
can Amazons,  but  they  arc  usually  con- 
sidered as  of  Scythian  origin;  and  they 
are  famed  to  have  extended  their  conquests 
far  and  near,  and  to  have  founded  many 
cities  in  Asia  Minor.  Their  chief  seat 
was  Themyscyra,  on  the  river  Thermodon, 
near  the  southern  coast  of  the  Euzine  sea. 
The  stories  respecting  them  are  so  nume- 
rous and  discrepant,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible  within  our  limits  to  attempt  to 
recount  or  reconcile  them.  The  three 
most  celebrated  of  their  queens  were  Pen- 
thesilea,  Hyppolita,  and  Hialestris. 

Amasonius,  a  surname  of  Apollo  at 
Pyrrhicus,  in  Laconia,  from  the  protection 
he  afforded  the  inhabitants  when  attacked 
by  the  Amazons. 

AaiBAaaii  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtica, 
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situated  along  either  bank  of  the  Arar,  or 
Sa&ne. 

Ambarvalia,  rites  celebrated  in  ho- 
nour of  C««s,  previously  to  the  harrest, 
so  called  because  the  victim  was  carried 
round   the   fields    (area  ambUbat).      See 

AaVALBS. 

Ambianum,  a  town  of  Belgium,  anciently 
Samarobrira,  now  Amiens, 

Ambzatihds  Vicus,  a  Tillage  of  Ger- 
many, supposed  to  be  Gupdfe,  on  the 
Rhine,  where  Caligula  was  bom. 

Ambxoatus,  a  king  of  the  Celtc,  in  the 
time  of  Tarq.  Priseus.  Seeing  the  great 
population  of  his  country,  he  sent  his  two 
nephews,  Sigovesus  and  Belloresus,  with 
two  colonies,  in  quest  of  new  settlements  ; 
the  former  towaids  the  Hercynian  woods, 
and  the  other  towards  Italy: — a  story 
which  evidently  owes  its  origin  to  the 
simultaneous  emigrations  of  two  hordes  of 
Gallic  warriors. 

AkbiSrix,  a  king  of  one  half  of  the 
Eburones  in  Gaul,  Cativolcus  being  king 
of  the  other  half.  lie  was  an  inveterate 
foe  to  the  Romans,  but.  was  at  length  de- 
feated by  Caesar,  after  inflicting  numerous 
losses  upon  the  Roman  generaL 

AmbracIa,  AriOf  a  celebrated  city  of 
Epirus,  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  the 
residence  of  X^rrhus  and  his  descendants. 
Founded  b.  c.  650  by  a  colony  of  Corin- 
thians, its  advantageous  poution,  close  to 
the  Ambracian  gulf,  soon  raised  it  into  ce- 
lebrity ;  and  towards  the  commencement 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  was  a  powerful 
and  independent  city.  It  subsequently 
fell  into  the  possession  of  Philip  of  Ma^ 
cedon,  still  later  of  Pyrrhus,  and,  last  of 
all,  of  the  Romans,  who  denuded  it  of  all 
the  splendour  with  which  Pyrrhus  had 
adorned  it,  and  completed  its  desolation 
by  transferring  its  inhabitants  to  Nico- 
polis. 

AmbracKus  Sikus,  a  gulf  of  the  Ionian 
aea,  between  Epirus  and  Acamania,  how 
the  GtUfofArta. 

AkbrOkbs,  a  Gallic  horde  who  invaded 
the  Roman  territories  with  the  Teutones 
jmd  Cimbri,  and  were  defeated  with  great 
alaughter  by  Marius. 

•  AKBR5dA,  I.,  the  celestial  food  on  which 
'the  gods  subsisted,  and  to  which,  along 
'^ith  nectar,  they  owed  their  immortality. 
It  was  also  used  by  the  gods  for  anointing 
their  body  and  hair,  whence  Homer  speaks 
of  the  ''ambrosial  locks**  of  Jupitetfi-^I. 
Festivals  celebrated  in  Greece  in  honoiu: 
of  Dionysus,  and  deriving  their  name  from 
the  luxuries  of  the  table. 

Ambrosius,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
fiithers  of  the  church,  was  born  at  Arc- 


late,  the  capital  of  GaOia  Narbonensis, 
A.  b.  340.  His  fother  dying  while  he  was 
still  a  child,  he  was  brought  to  Rome  by 
his  mother,  who  had  embraced  Christi- 
anity, and  early  initiated  in  the  most 
orthodox  doctrines  of  the  church.  He  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  law,  pleaded 
in  the  courts,  and  was  appointed  proconsul 
of  Liguria.  After  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  office  he  returned  to  Milan,  where 
a  circumstance  occurred  which  produced 
a  complete  change  in  his  career.  A  dis- 
pute having  arisen  between  the  orthodox 
party  and  the  Arians  for  the  vacant  see  of 
Milan,  a.  d.  374,  he  addressed  the  people  in 
the  cathedral  in  order  to  appease  the  com- 
motion ;  but  he  was  greeted  with  the  unani- 
mous cry,  **  We  will  have  Ambrose  for  our 
bishop.**  Ambrose,  who  was  thirty-four 
vears  old,  had  not  yet  been  bsptixed,  and 
m  his  desire  to  escape  the  elevation,  for 
which  he  deemed  himself  unfit,  he  pub- 
licly committed  some  acts  of  gross  in- 
justice and  immorality.  But  the  people 
cried;  **  Tlie  offimce  be  upon  our  heads ;  * 
and  drawing  him  from  a  concealment  which 
he  had  sought,  conducted  him  in  triumph 
to  Milan,  where  he  was  consecrated  on  the 
eighth  day  after  his  bc4>tism.  He  inune* 
diately  made  over  the  whole  of  his  pro- 
perty to  the  church  or  the  poor ;  and  spi- 
ritual ambition  took  entire  possession  of 
bis  soul.  In  the  cause  of  orthodoxy  he 
resisted  Justina,  the  Arian  mother  of  Va- 
lentinian  II.  (see  Justiita);  and  to  enhance 
the  authority  of  the  church,  he  humbled 
even  the  great  Theodosius.  (See  Theo- 
nosius. )  He  died  soon  after  the  emperor 
Theodosius,  a.  d.  S97,  in  his  fifty-eighth 
year,  leaving  behind  him  numerous  writ- 
ings, of  which  his  treatise  '*  De  Officiis*'  is 
the  most  celebrated. 

Ambrtssus,  a  city  of  Phocis,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  a  hero  of  that  name, 
situated  north-west  of  Anticyra,  and  west 
of  Lebedsa.  It  was  destroyeid  by  the 
Amphictyons,  but  rebuilt  and  fintified  by 
the  Thebans  before  the  battle  of  Che- 
ronoa.  Its  ruins  m  situated  near  the 
village  DyOomo* 

Ambubaijb,  Syrian  women  of  immoral 
lives,  who  attended  festivals  and  assemblies 
as  minstrels. 

Ambor^dm,  a  sacrifice  performed  at 
Rome  for  the  purification  of  the  city,  in 
the  same  way  that  the  Ambarvalia  were 
intended  to  purify  the  country,  when  any 
danger  was  apprehended.  i 

Amkria,  a  city  of  Umbria,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Tiber.  It  was  founded  1045  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  subsequently 
attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  colony. 
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The  celebrated   Roscius  was  bom  here. 
Its  modem  name  is  Amelia, 

AmtsraXTog,  AKMtretta,  a  town  of  SicUj-, 
near  the  Halesas,  taken  by  the  Romans  after 
a  third  siege. 

Amxstris,  wife  of  Xerxes,  king  of 
Pcmay  infioEDOus  for  her  cruelty. 

Amua,  a  celebrated  city  in  the  lower 
empire,  situated  in  the  district  of  Sophene, 
between  Mesopotamia  and  Armeniat  near 
the  source  of  the  Tigris.  It  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  Sapor,  but  rebuilt  by 
Constans,  x.  ix  549,  who  gave  it  the  name 
of  Constantia.     It  is  now  Diarbekr. 

Amilcsk.     See  Haxilcab. 

AscuaA,  EmUf  a  river  of  Germany,  idl- 
ing into  the  German  ocean. 

Amxsos,  ^BHisottit,  a  city  of  Pontus,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  founded  by  a  co> 
lony  of  Milesians.  Pliamaees  constituted 
it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom. 

AMR-emafux,  a  city  in  the  territory  of 
the  Sabines,  the  birthplace  of  Sallust  the 
historian.  Having  fallen  into  the  liands 
of  the  Samnites,  it  was  afterwards  re- 
covered by  Sp.  Carvilius,  ▲.  u.  c.  459 ;  and 
became  soeeessively  a  prafectura  and  a 
colony  of  the  Romans. 

Aa^iliros.     See  MAaczLUKCs. 

AuscocHASTcs,  8  pfomoutory  of  Cyprus, 
wfacnee  is  derived  the  modern  name  Fa- 
moffottOj  OT  more  properly  AmgottOf  now 
the  chic^town  in  the  island. 

AxMON  or  Hammok,  the  name  of  an 
Egyptian  deity,  whom  the  Greeks  consi- 
doed  as  synonymous  with  their  Jupiter. 
On  the  Egyptian  monuments  he  is  repre- 
sented with  a  ram*s  head  and  a  human 
body,  the  origin  of  which  story  has  been 
variously  given.  The  temple  of  the  god 
was  in  the  deserts  of  Libya,  and  had  a 
&aM>us  oracle,  which  was  consulted  by 
Hercules,  Perseus,  Alexander,  and  others. 

Ammokii,  a  people  of  Africa,  occupying 
what  is  noir  the  oasis  of  Siwah. 

AmmokIds,  the  preceptor  of  Plutarch. 
He  lived  in  the  rdgn  of  Nero,  and  taught 
phibiaophy  and  mathematics  at  Delphi. 
— There  were  several  other  distinguished 
persons  of  this  name,  but  their  era  hardly 
brings  them  within  the  scope  of  this  work. 

AmmIsos,  a  poit  of  Gnossus  in  Crete, 
with  a  small  river  of  the  same  name. 

Amonofbis.     See  Msmkon. 

Ajfoa,  son  of  Venus,  god  of  Love.  See 
Conno. 

Asioaoos,  AmoTffo,  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
where  Simonides  was  bom.  It  gave  its 
name  to  a  peculiar  linen  dress  manufiu;- 
tured  in  the  island. 

Amvelus,  I.,  SaerOf  a  town  and  promon- 
tory of  Crete,  on  the  eastern  coast. —  II.  A 


promontory  of  Macedonia,  forming  the 
lower  termination  of  the  Sinus  l^ngiticus. 
Livy  calls  it  the  Toronean  promontory. 

AupslSsIa,  called  also  Cote  and  Solo^ 
a  promontory  of  Africa  on  the  coast  of 
Mauritania ;  now  Cape  Spartd,  The  an- 
cient name  Ampelusia  refers  to  its  abound- 
ing in  vines. 

AsfTHAaxs,  one  of  the  Spartan  ephori 
who  put  Agis  to  death,  and  afterwards 
treated  his  female  relatives  with  revolting 
bubuity. 

AMrHiAKAlnxs,  a  patronymic  of  Alc- 
maeon,  as  son  of  Amphiaraos. 

AKrazARJlfrs,  son  of  Oideus,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  of  Apollo,  by  Hyperm- 
nestra,  one  of  tiie  most  celebrated  sooth- 
sayers of  antiquity.  He  was  at  the  chase 
of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and  accompanied 
the  Argonauts  in  their  expedition ;  on  his 
return  from  which,  he  expelled  Adrastua 
from  the  throne  of  Argos,  his  native  city. 
But  a  reconciliation  soon  afterwards  took 
place,  Adrastus  was  restcMred  to  the  throne, 
and  gave  Amphiaraus  his  sister  Eriphyld 
in  marriage,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons, 
Alcmaeonand  Amphilochus.  When  Adras- 
tus declared  war  against  Thebes,  Ampht> 
araus,  knowing,  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
that  he  should  lose  his  life  if  he  engaged 
in  the  war,  hid  himself  to  avoid  it ;  but 
Eriphyle,  prevailed  on  by  the  present  of 
the  famous  necklace  of  Harmonia  from 
Polynices,  discovered  the  place  of  his  c<mi- 
cealment,  and  forced  him  to  take  pert  in 
the  expedition,  but  not  until  he  charged 
his  son  Alcmseon  to  slay  his  mother  Eri- 
phyle, as  soon  as  he  should  be  informed 
of  his  death.  The  Theban  war  was  fotal 
to  the  Argives ;  and  Amphiaraus  was  swal- 
lowed up  in  his  chariot  by  the  earth,  which, 
it  was  said,  was  split  asunder  by  a  thun- 
derbolt from  Jupiter,  who  thus  saved  his 
favourite  prophet  from  the  dishonour  of 
being  killed  by  his  enemies.  On  the  news 
of  his  death  being  brought  to  Alcmsmi, 
he  immediately  executed  his  father's  com- 
mand, by  murdering  Eriphyle.  Amphi- 
araus received  divine  honours  after  death, 
and  had  a  celebrated  temple  and  oracle  at 
Oropos  in  Attica. 

AmpbicrXtxs,  an  Athenian  orator,  who, 
banished  from  his  country,  took  up  his  re- 
sidence at  Seleucia,  on  the  Hgris,  under 
the  protection  of  Cleopatra,  daughter  of 
Mithridates,  and  afterwards  starved  hin^ 
self  to  death,  because  suspected  by  her  of 
treason. 

Amphictyon,  son  of  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha,  reigned  at  Athens  after  Cranaus, 
end  first  attempted  to  give  the  interpreta- 
tion of  dreams,  and  draw  omens.     The  es- 
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tablisliment  of  the  Arophictyonic  council 
is  sometimes  ascribed  to  him. 

Ampuxcttonss,  a  congress  of  the  depu- 
ties of  twelve  northern  Greek  tribofs  ^iz** 
Thessalians,  Boeotians,  Dorians,  lonians, 
Perrheebians,  Magiietes,  Locrians,  GElniani- 
ans,  Achaeans  of  Pbthia,  Malians,  Fhocians, 
and  Dolopians  or  Delphians.  In  the  Do- 
rians and  lonians  were  included  the  Lace* 
dasmonians  and  Athenians,  who  each  sent 
one  deputy.  Each  of  these  tribes  had  two 
representatives  in  the  council,  called  the 
Hicromnemon  and  Pulagoras.  The  con- 
gress met  twice  every  year ;  in  the  spring 
at  Delphi,  and  in  the  autunm  at  Thermo- 
pylae. Its  functions  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  of  a  political  nature  further  than  to 
see  that  no  member  of  the  union  was  des- 
troyed ;  but  were  chiefly  directed  to  reli- 
gious matters,  and  more  especially  the 
protection  of  the  temple  of  the  Delphian 
Apollo.  Their  decisions  were  held  sacred, 
and  arms  were  taken  up  to  enforce  them. 

AMPHinaoMiA,  a  festival  observed  by 
-private  &milies  at  Athens,  the  fifUi  day 
after  the  birth  of  every  child,  in  which  it 
was  customary  to  run  round  the  fire  with 
the  child  in  their  arms  (^k^<  and  Bpoftos), 

Amphigbkia,  a  town  of  Messenia,  near 
the  Hypsoeis.  Homer  says  it  was  subject 
to  Nestor. 

Amphilochus,  son  of  Amphiaraus  and 
Eriphyle.  After  the  Trojan  war  he  left 
Argos,  his  native  country,  and  built  Argos 
Amphilochium  in  Acamania. 

AjcPHXLYTtTs,  a  soothsayer  of  Acamania, 
who,  in  a  fit  of  inspiration,  advised  Pisis- 
tratus  to  seize  the  sovereign  power  at 
Athens. 

Amphznomus  and  Avapus,  two  bro- 
thers, who,  when  Catana  and  the  neigh- 
bouring cities  were  in  flames  by  an  eruption 
irom  Mt.  .Etna,  saved  their  parents  on 
their  shoulders.  Tlie  fire  spared  them, 
while  it  consumed  others  at  their  side; 
and  Pluto,  to  reward  their  filial  affection, 
placed  them,  after  death,  in  the  island  of 
Leuoe,  where  they  received  divine  honours. 

AmphIoh,  son  of  Jupiter  by  Antiope, 
and  king  of  Thebes,  was,  together  with  his 
brother,  Zethus,  abandoned  at  his  birth  on 
Mount  Cithseron,  where  they  were  fi>und 
and  brought  up  by  shepherds.  When  Am- 
phion  grew  up,  he  was  instructed  by  Mer- 
cury in  the  use  of  the  lyre,  and  became  so 
great  a  proficient  in  music,  that  he  is  said  to 
have  moved  even  the  stones  by  the  power 
of  his  harmony,  and  thus  to  have  built  the 
walls  of  Thebes.  He  married  Niobe,  the 
daughter  <^  Tantalus,  whose  melancholy 
fiite,  with  that  of  her  children,  need  not  be 
recapitulated  here.     Amphion  is  said  to 


have  killed  himself  through  grief  at  their 
loss. 

Amphipoles,  magistrates  appointed  at 
Syracuse  by  Timoleon,  after  the  expulsion 
of  Dionysius  the  younger.  The  ofiice 
existed  for  SCX)  years. 

Amphipous,  one  of  the  largest  cities  of 
Thrace,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Athenians  in  the 
vicinity  of  what  was  termed  Nine  Ways,  so 
called  firom  the  number  of  roads  which  met 
here  from  different  parts  of  Thrace  and  Ma- 
cedon.  The  occupation  of  the  Nine  Ways 
seems  to  have  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
Tfa  racians,  which  led  to  frequent  rencounters 
between  them  and  the  Athenian  colonists, 
in  one  of  which  the  latter  sustained  a  severe 
defeat.  It  was  ultimately  taken  by  Philip 
of  Macedonia.  The  spot  on  which  the 
ruins  of  Amphipolis  are  still  to  be  traced 
bears  the  name  of  Jenikevi. 

Amphis,  a  Greek  comic  poet  of  Athens, 
contemporary  with  Plato.  Besides  come- 
dies, he  wrote  other  pieces,  now  lost. 

AMPHisBJBifA,  a  two-headed  serpent  in 
the  deserts  of  Libya,  whose  bite  was  ve- 
nomous and  deadly.  The  body  is  of  equal 
thickness  from  head  to  foot,  which  oc- 
casioned the  notion  of  the  snake's  having 
two  heads. 

AurHissA,  ScUonat  the  chief  city  of  the 
Locri  Ozohe,  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
Crissaean  gulf,  and  sixty  stadia  fit>m  Del- 
phi. It  was  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Am- 
phictyons,  for  having  restored  the  walls 
of  Crissa,  and  cultivated  the  ground,  held 
to  be  sacred,  and  for  molesting  travellers 
through  their  territory.  At  a  later  period 
it  was  somewhat  restored  when  under  the 
dominion  of  the  ^tolians.  Amphissa, 
daughter  of  Macareus,  beloved  by  Apollo, 
gave  her  name  to  this  city. 

AMPRRHKATauM,  au  edificc  of  an  el- 
liptical form,  used  for  exhibiting  combats 
of  gladiators,  wild  beasts,  and  other  spec- 
tacles; the  spectators  being  so  ranged  as 
to  see  equally  well  from  every  side  (A/i^f, 
and  Bkvrpov),  The  first  durable  amphi- 
theatre of  stone  was  built  by  Statilius 
Taurus,  at  the  desire  of  Augustus.  The 
largest  was  b^un  by  Vespasian,  and  com- 
pleted by  Titus,  now  called  CoUseeum. 
It  covered  five  acres  of  ground,  contained 
87,000  spectators,  and  was  five  years  in 
building.  Its  magnificent  ruins  still 
remain.  The  place  where  the  gladiators 
fought  was  called  Arena,  because  it  was 
covered  with  aoNcf.  There  are  remains  of 
amphitheatres  at  various  places,  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  <^  perfection ;  but  more 
especially  at  Nismet,  Arle$,  Bordeaux^ 
Ferona,  and  Fola,  in  Atria, 
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AMmrrEiTX,  daugfater  of  Oeeanus  and 
Tethys,  married  Neptune,  though  she  had 
TOwed  perpetual  celibacy,  and  became  the 
mother  of  Triton,  one  of  the  sea-deities. 
She  is  generally  represented  seated  in  a 
chariot  of  shells  drawn  by  dolphins  and  sea- 
horses, and  surrounded  by  8ea-n3rmphs. 

AiirarrRYOir,  a  Theban  prince,  s^  of 
Alcanis  and  Hipponome,  and  husband  of 
Aicmcna.  While  he  was  engaged  in  a 
^stant  expedition,  Jupiter,  who  had  been 
attracted  bj  the  charms  of  Alcmena,  as- 
sumed his  Ibrm,  and,  under  this  disguise, 
became  the  father  of  Hercules,  who  is 
thenee  sometunes  called  the  son  of  Am- 
phitryoniades.     See  Alcmska. 

AMraafsus,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  flowing 
into  the  Sinus  Pagassus,  above  Phthiotic 
Thebes.  Near  thb  stream  ApoUo,  when 
lianiAgai  firom  hcaven,  fed  the  flocks  of 
king  Admetus;  hence  he  is  called  AmphryB- 
tingf  and  his  priestess  Amphry$tia, 

AicnlaAs,  a  river  of  Africa,  forming 
the  boundary  between  Mauritania  Cssari- 
ensis  and  Numidia,  and  falling  into  the  sea 
to  the  east  of  Igilgilis,  or  Jiget  The  modern 
name  is  Wad^Il-KUnr,  **  Great  River." 

AMSAHcnrs  or  Amsahctx  Valus  kt 
Lacus,  a  celebrated  vallej  and  lake  of 
Italy,  in  Samnium.  The  waters  of  the 
lake  were  lemarkable  for  their  sulphu- 
reous properties  and  exhalations.  On .  its 
banks  was  a  temple  consecrated  to  the 
goddess  Mephitis.     It  is  now  called  Mufiti, 

AmolIus,  son  of  Procas,  kin^  of  Alba, 
and  youngest  brother  of  Numitor.  The 
crown  belonged  to  Numitor  by  right  of 
birth  ;  but  Amuliua  dispossessed  him  of 
it,  put  to  death  his  son  Lausus,  and  com- 
pelled his  daughter  Rhea  Sylvia  to  become 
a  Vestal  virgin.  Notwithstanding  these 
precautions  Rhea  became  pregnant  by  the 
god  Mars,  and  brought  forth  twins,  Ro- 
mulus and  Remus.  Amulius,  thereupon, 
ordered  the  mother  to  be  buried  alive  for 
violatii!^  the  laws  of  Vesta,  which  enjoined 
perpetual  chastity,  and  the  two  children  to 
be  thrown  into  the  river.  They  were  pro- 
videntially saved  by  some  shepherds,  or,  as 
others  say,  by  a  she- wolf ;  and  when  they 
had  atfauned  to  manhood,  thev  put  to 
death  the  usurper  Amulius,  and  restored 
the  crown  to  their  grandfather. 

Am9ci  PoaTus,  a  harbour  on  the  Thra- 
dan  Bo^phorus,  north  of  Nicopolis.  Here 
Amycns,  king  of  the  Bebryces,  was  slain  in 
eomiiat  with  Pollux. 

AafYCLjB,  I.,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  Latium, 
said  to  have  been  of  Greek  origin,  being 
coloiused  from  Amyclie  in  Laconia.  Of 
the  destruction  of  this  city  strange  tales 
were  related.     According  to  some,  it  was 


infested  and  rendered  desolate  by  serpents. 
Another  tradition  represented  the  fidl  of 
AmyclsB  as  the  result  of  the  silence  en- 
joined by  law  on  its  inhabitants,  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  fiilse  rumours  of  hostile  attacks 
so  frequently  circulated ;  for  the  enemy  at 
last  appearing,  the  town,  being  in  a  de- 
fenceless state,  was  destroyed. — IT.  One  of 
the  most  ancient  cities  of  Laconia,  founded 
long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Dorians  and 
Heraelidae,  who  reduced  it  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  small  town.  But  even  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias  it  was  conspicuous  for 
the  number  of  its  temples  and  other 
edifices,  many  of  which  were  richly 
adorned  with  sculptures  and  other  works 
of  art.  Its  most  celebrated  structure  was 
the  temple  of  the  Amycliean  Apollo.  It 
was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Amyclas, 
son  of  I^acedaemon  and  Sparta. 

Amtclas,  the  master  of  a  ship  in  which 
Ceesar  embarked  in  disguise,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sailing  to  Brundusium,  and  bring- 
ing thence  into  Greece  the  remainder  of 
his  forces.  A  violent  storm  having  arisen, 
Amyclas  wished  to  put  back,  but  Ca  sar, 
unveiling  his  head,  discoyered  himself,  and, 
bidding  the  pilot  pursue  his  voyage, 
exclaimed,  **  Cssarem  vehis,  Ciesarisque 
fortunam !  ** 

Amycus,  son  of  Neptune  by  Melia, 
king  of  the  Bebryces.  He  was  fiimous 
for  his  skill  in  the  management  of  the 
cestus,  and  challenged  all  strangers  to  a 
trial  of  strength.  Ilie  Argonauts,  in  their 
expedition,  having  stopped  on  his  coast,  he 
challenged  Pollux  to  the  combat,  and  was 
overcome  and  slain.     See  Axrci  Port  us. 

AM?MfiNx,  I.,  one  of  the  Danaides, 
and  mother  of  Nauplius  by  Neptune, 
who  rescued  her  from  the  attempted  vio- 
lence of  a  Satyr,  whom  she  had  acciden- 
tally hit  with  an  arrow. — II.  A  fountain 
of  Peloponnesus,  flowing  through  Argolis 
into  the  lake  of  Lema.  It  was  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  streams  which  contributed 
to  form  the  Lenuean  lake.  It  derived  its 
name  from  Amymone,  one  of  the  Danaides. 

Amtmtas,  I.,  succeeded  his  fiither 
Alcetas,  as  king  of  Macedonia,  a.  c.  547. 
His  son  Alexander  having  killed  the  am- 
bassadors of  Megabvxus  for  their  insolent 
behariour  to  the  ladies  of  his  father's  cour^ 
Bubares,  a  Persian  general,  was  sent  with  an 
army  to  revenge  their  death,  but  instead  of 
making  war,  he  married  the  king's  daughter, 
and  defended  his  possessions. -» II.  Son  of 
Menelaus,  and  king  of  Macedonia,  after  his 
murder  of  Pausanias.  Expelled  by  the  II- 
lyrians,  and  restored  by  the  Thessalians  and 
Spartans,  he  made  war  against  the  lUyrians 
and  Olynthians,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
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Lacedemonians.  His  wife  Eurydice  con- 
spired against  his  life,  but  her  snares  were 
diaooTered  by  one  of  his  daughters  by  a 
former  wife.  He  reigned  twenty-four 
years.  Soon  after  bis  death,  his  son 
Philip  murdered  his  brothers,  and  ascended 
the  throne.—  III.  Grandson  of  Amyntas, 
Aore  mentioned.  When  his  fiither  and 
inkde  were  cut  off  by  Philip,  be  was  the 
lawful  heir  to  {he  throne ;  but,  being  then 
an  inftnt,  bia  pretensions  were  easily  set 
aside  in  favour  of  Philip.  When  he  grew 
up,  he  served  in  the  armies  both  of  Philip 
and  Alexander,  but  was  put  to  death  for 
conspiring  against  the  latter.  —  Various 
other  persons  of  this  name  are  mentioned 
by  the  ancient  writers. 

Amvntor,  king  of  Ormenium,  a  city 
of  the  Dolopians,  who  put  out  the  eyes  of 
his  son  Phoenix,  on  a  &lse  charge  of  having 
corrupted  one  of  his  concubines.  He  was 
killed  by  Hercules  on  attempting  to  op- 
pose the  p&wage  of  that  hero  through  his 
territories. 

Amtkicus  Camfus,  a  plain  of  Thessaly, 
in  Magnesia,  near  Amyrus,  celebrated  for 
its  wines. 

AMTaTAUs,  an  Egyptian  leader  during 
the  revolution  under  Inahis,  whom  he 
succeeded^ 

Amttraox,  I.,  son  of  Cretheus,  king  of 
lolchos.  He  married  Idomene,  by  whom 
he  had  Bias  and  Melampus,  and  after 
his  fiither's  death,  withdrew  to  Messenia, 
and  re-established  the  Olympic  games. 
Melampus  is  called  Amythaonius,  ftom  his 
fiuher  Amythaon. 

Am^tis,  I.,  a  daughter  of  Astyagesywhom 
Cyrus  married. — II.  A  daughter  of  Xerxes, 
who  married  Megabyzus,  and  disgraced 
herself  by  lier  licentious  conduct. 

AmXcxs,  or  Anactks,  a  name  given  to 
Castor  ahd  Pollux,  whose  festivals  were 
called  Anaceia.  The  Athenians  applied  the 
tenn  to  all  those  deities  who  were  believed 
to  watch  over  the  interests,  public  and 
private,  of  the  cUy  of  Athens;  but  in  a 
special  sense,  the  appellation  iraa  given  to 
the  Dioscuri,  or  the  Sons  of  Jupiter,  as 
Castor  and  PoUux  were  called,  on  account 
of  tha  peculiar  advantages  which  Attica 
had  derived  iirom  them. 

AnACHAEsiSf  a  Scythian  philosopher, 
who  flouxiahad  nearly  six  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era.  He  was  son  of  a 
Scythian  prince,  who  married  a  native  of 
Greece.  He  resided  some  years  at  Athens, 
and  was  the  first  stranger  admitted  to  the 
honours  of  citisenship.  He  then  travelled 
into  other  countriesi  and  finally  returned 
to  Scy  thia,  to  communicate  to  his  country- 
men the  information  he  bad  received,  and 


introduce  among  them  the  laws  and  religion 
of  Greece.  The  attempt  was  unsuccesfiil ; 
for  the  Scythians  were  indisposed  to  receive 
his  instructions ;  and  Anacharsis  was  killed 
by  an  arrow  from  the  king  his  brother's  own 
liand,  who  detected  him  performing  certain 
rites  in  a  wood,  before  an  image  of  Cybele* 
Greil^  respect  was  paid  to  him  after  death. 
Many  excellent  apophthegms  attributed  to 
Anacharsis  have  reached  our  time  ;  but  the 
epistles  which  bear  his  name  (published  at 
Paris,  1552)  are  unequivocally  spu* 
rious. 

AnacIcm,  a  temple  at  the  foot  of  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens,  sacred  to  Castor  and 
Pollux.  It  wasa  building  of  greatantiquity« 
and  contained  paintings  of  Polygnotus  and 
Mioon. 

Anacrxok,  a  celebrated  Greek  poet,  of 
whose  life  little  is  known.  It  is,  however, 
generally  admitted  that  he  was  bom  at 
Teos,  in  Ionia,  in  the  sixth  century  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  flourished  in  the 
sixtieth  Olympiad.  From  Abdera,  whitber 
his  parents  had  fled  from  the  dominion  of 
Croesus,  Anacreon  betook  himself  to  the 
court  of  Polycrates,  king  of  Samoa,  who 
received  him  with  great  distinction.     He 

'  afterwards  visited  Hipparcbus,  son  of  Pi- 
sistratus,  tyrant  of  Athens,  who  sent  a  fifty- 
oared  ship  to  convey  the  poet  to  his  courL 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  personal  character, 
and  it  would  be  invidious  to  draw  any  in- 

I  ferenoes  on  the  subject  from  the  tenor  of 
his  poetry.    He  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty- 

I  five  years.  Numerous  editions  and  trans- 
lations of  his  poems  have  appeared. 

AmactoxSa  and  ANAcroaiDM,  a  town  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Acamania,  on  a  low 
neck  of  land  opposite  Nlcopolis,  of  which 
it  was  the  emporium.  The  present  ate  is 
called  PiaUa.  Thucydides  reports  that 
Anactorium  had  been  ccdonised  jointly  by 
the  Corcyreans  and  Corinthians,  who  were 
subsequently  ejected  by  the  Aeamanians^ 
in  conjunction  with  the  Athenians.  It  oeaaed 
to  exist  aa  a  town,  when  Augustus  trans* 
ferred  its  inhabitants  to  Nicopolis. 

Ahadtomknx,  a  celebrated  pictuzv  of 
Venus,  painted  by  Apelles,  repres^iting 
the  godden  rising  omt  of  the  sea^  and  wring- 
ing her  hair.  It  originally  adorned  the 
temple  of  .^Ssculapius  at  Cos;  but  was 
transferred  to  Rome  by  Augttstua»  who 
remitted  to  the  inhabitants  one  hundred 
talents  in  return  for  it.  The  lower  part 
of  the  figure  having  been  ii\jured,  no  Bo^ 
man  painter  could  be  found  to  supply  it. 

AiTAGNiA,  Anagni,  the  principal  town 
of  the  Hemici,  about  thirty-six  miles  to 
the  east  of  Rome.  It  was  colonised  by 
Drusus.    The  Xatin  Way  was  joined  near 
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this  eiky  by  the  VU  Priwi«stina,  thence 
oaJied  Compikum  Anagnimim. 

AmaYtib,  a  goddess  of  Armenia,  identical 
with  the  Venus  of  the  western  nations,  and 
the  goddess  4^  Nature  among  the  Feisians. 
Her  temple  stood  in  the^  district  of  Acili- 
seius  in  the  angle  between  the  northern 
and  Boiilheni  branches  of  the  Tigris  and 
Suphcatea.  It  had  a  Urge  tract  of  huid 
set  apart  for  its  use,  and  a  number  of  male 
and  female  servants  to  cultivate  it.  It  was 
fiuncd  for  its  riches,  and  it  was  from  this 
temple  that  AnUmj,  in  hia  Parthian  expe- 
dition, earned  off  a  statue  of  the  goddess 
of  solid  gold.  The  oommercial  relations 
that  subarted  between  the  Armenians  and 
oth^  countries  caused  the  worship  of 
Anaitis  to  be  widdf  diffused*  and  hence 
we  hear  of  its  having  been  introduced  into 
Persia,  Media,  Bactria.  &e« 

AvIthk,  Amphiot  one  of  the  Sporades, 
aortfa-eaflt  of  Theia.  It  was  said  to 
have  been  made  to  rise  by  thunder  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  order  to  receive 
the  Ai^onauts  during  a  storm,  on  their 
letum  from  Colchis.  But  Apollonius 
Rhodius  gives  a  different  account. 

Asrarua,  Mfeo^  a  small  stream  of  Sicily, 
near  Syraeuae,  the  deity  of  which  is  fiibled 
to  have  fiJUen  in  love  with  the  Nymph 
Cyaae,  who  was  ohanged  into  a  foun- 
tain. It  was  also  the  name  of  a  river  of 
£pinisiy  near  Stratos. 

AsiAS>  a  river  of  Spain,  now  the  Criia- 


AvAoaoa,  a  small  river  of  Thessaly,  near 
the  foot  of  Felion,  in  which  Jason  lost  his 


AvaxAoSaAs,  L,  soeceeded  hii  grands 
fiither  Mespupentbes  on  the  throne  of  Argos. 
Ha  sfaarea  the  sovereign  power  with  Bias 
«od  Melampus,  who  had  cured  the  women 
of  Argoa  of  madness. -—11.  A  celebrated 
pinloaopbts  of  the  Ionian  school,  bom  at 
Oaaomena,  ■.  c.  500^  of  an  illustrious  and 
wealthy  £iiBaly.  He  kft  the  administration 
of  his  afiairs  to  hia  relations,  in  order  that 
he  might  pursue  his  studies  undisturbed ; 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty  retired  to  Athens, 
be  taught  philosophy  with  great 
and  numbered  among  his  pupiU 
and  frieods  Arehidaus,  Euripides,  Pericles, 
and  Soeratea.  Anangoras  took  no  part 
in  imblic  affiurs ;  but  when  the  aseendiuicy 
of  Bericles  was  on  the  wane,  he  was  ao- 
eased  of  impiety  towards  the  gods,  thrown 
imo  prison,  and  eventually  forced  to  flee  to 
lismpsaeus,  where  be  died  shortly  after  his 
anival,  a.  c  488.  It  must  be  remarked, 
however,  that  the  whole  circumstances  of 
his  aoeuaation  and  his  death  are  stated  so 
variously  by  different  writers,  that  it  is 


difficult  to  ascertain  the  truth.  The  in- 
habitants of  Lampsacus  honoured  his  me> 
mory  with  an  annual  festival. 

ANAXAMosa,  of  the  figmiily  of  the  Agidc, 
son  of  Eurycrates,  and  king  of  Sparta.  The 
second  Messenian  war,  in  which  Aristo- 
menes  signalised  himself  began  in  his 
reign. 

ANAXANDaiDBs,  I.,  son  of  Leon,  and 
&ther  of  Cleomenes  I.,  and  Leonidas,  was 
king  of  Sparta.  By  order  of  the  Ephori,  he 
divorced  his  wife,  on  account  of  her  barren- 
ness, and  was  the  first  Lacedsemonian  who 
had  two  wives.  —  II.  A  comic  writer,  bom 
at  Caxnirus  in  Rhodes,  and  the  author  of 
sixty-five  comedies.  He  was  endowed  by 
nature  with  a  handsome  person,  and  though 
studiously  elegant,  and  effeminate  in  dress 
and  manners,  was  of  so  passionate  a  cha» 
racter,  that  he  used  to  tear  his  unsuccessful 
dramas  to  pieces,  or  send  them  as  waste 
paper  to  the  perfumers'  shops.  Haviiq; 
lampooned  the  magistracy  of  Athens,  he  was 
tried  and  condemned  to  death  by  starvation. 

Amaxascuus,  a  philosopher  of  Abdera, 
of  the  school  of  Democritus,  who  flourished 
about  the  llOth  Olymp.  He  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  baring  lived  with  Alexander, 
and  enjoyed  his  confidence.  See  Nico- 
caxoM. 

ANAXAasva,  a  maiden  of  Salamis,  who  so 
arrogantly  despised  the  addresses  of  Iphis, 
a  youth  of  ignoble  birth,  that  he  hanged 
himself  at  her  door.  She  witnessed  thift 
sad  spectacle  without  emotion  or  pity,  and 
was  changed  into  a  stone. 

AnaxIlas  or  AnaxIlaus,  a  Messenian 
tyrant  of  Rhegium.  He  was  so  popular  du 
ring  his  reign,  that  wlien  he  died,  a.  c.  476, 
he  left  his  infiint  sons  to  the  care  of  Mycithut, 
one  of  his  servants,  and  the  citizens  chose 
rather  to  obey  a  slave,  than  revolt  from 
their  benevolent  sovereign's  children. 

AxAXiMAKoxa,  the  pupil  and  succes- 
sor of  Thales  in  his  Ionic  school,  was 
bom  a.  c.  610.,  and  died  a.  c.  547,  aged 
63.  From  his  having  been  the  first  to 
teach  philosophy  in  a  public  school,  he  is 
often  rewded  as  the  founder  of  the  Ionic 
sect.  He  was  the  first  who  constructed 
maps  and  gnomons;  and  to  him  also  science 
is  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  the  oUiquity 
of  the  ecliptic.  His  astronomical  views 
were  original,  if  not  profound.  He  be- 
lieved the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  to  be  enor- 
mous wheels  encompassing  and  revolving 
round  the  earth,  each  with  a  round  orifice 
in  its  circumference,  out  of  which  fire  is- 
sued, and  that  the  stoppage  of  this  orifice 
is  the  cause  of  eclipses.  At  Sparta  he  is 
said  io  have  predicted  an  earthquake  which 
threw  down  the  greater  part  of  the  city. 
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AvAXiuKKzai  I., a  native  of  Miletiu,  born 
about  the  fifty-sixth  Olymp.,  a,  c.  556,  and 
the  pupil,  companion,  and  successor  of 
Anazixnander.  His  opinions  were  nearly 
identical  with  those  ascribed  to  Anaxagoras 
and  Anaxiniander.  In  addition  he  taught 
that  the  first  principle  of  all  things  is  air, 
which  he  held  to  be  infinite  and  imniense. 
—  II.  A  native  of  Lampsacus,  and  son  of 
Aristodes.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  skill 
in  rhetoric,  and  was  disciple  of  Zoilus,  one  of 
the  preceptors  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
of  Diogenes  the  Cynic.  He  accompanied 
his  illustrious  pupil  through  most  of  his 
campaigns,  andafterwards  wrote  the  history 
of  his  reign,  and  that  of  his  finther  Philip. 
During  the  Persian  war,  his  native  city 
having  espoused  the  cause  of  Darius,  Alex- 
ander determined  to  punish  the  inhabitants 
by  laying  it  in  ruins.  Anaximenes  was 
deputed  by  his  countrymen  as  mediator ; 
but  the  conqueror  guessing  his  intention, 
when  he  saw  him  enter  the  royal  tent  as 
a  suppliant,  cut  short  his  anticipated  peti- 
tion, by  declaring  his  determination  to  re> 
fuse  his  request  whatever  might  be  its 
nature.  Ttie  philosopher  inunediately 
availing  himself,  of  this  hasty  expression, 
implored  that  Lampsacus  might  be  utterly 
destroyed,  and  a  pardon  refused  to  its  in- 
habitants. The  stratagem  was  successful ; 
Alexander  was  unwilling  to  break  his  pro- 
mise ;  and  tiie  presence  of  mind  exhibited 
by  its  advocate  saved  the  city. 

Anazabbus,  a  city  of  Cilicia  Campestris, 
situated  on  the  river  Pyramus.  It  assumed 
the  name  of  Caesarea,  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  privileges  conferred  on  it  by  Augus- 
tus ;  and  was  afterwards  called  successively 
Justlnopolis  and  Justinianopolis,  in  honour 
of  the  emperors  Justin  and  Justinian. 

AvciBus,  one  of  the  Argonauts,  was  the 
son  of  Neptune,  by  Astypaloaa,  and  brother 
of  Euphemus  and  Erginus,  chiefs  in  the 
same  expedition.  On  the  death  of  Te- 
phvs,  pilot  of  the  Argo,  Ancaeus  was  ap- 
pomted  to  succeed  him.  On  his  return 
he  reigned  in  Ionia,  where  he  married  Sa- 
mia,  daughter  of  the  Moeander,  by  whom 
he  had  four  sons,  Perilas,  Enudus,  Samus, 
Alithersus,  and  one  daughter  called  Par- 
thenope.  Being  told  by  one  of  his  servants 
that  be  never  would  taste  of  the  produce 
of  his  vines,  with  the  cup  in  his  hand,  he 
called  the  prophet  to  convince  him  of  his 
fidsehood,  when  the  servant  uttered  this 
well-known  proverb, 

IIoAM  fUTa(,h  v4\€i  k6\ikos  Ktd  x*^^' 
AitpoVf 

Multa   cadunt  inter  ealtcem   aupremtique 
labra  ; 
and  at  that  moment  Ancfcus  was  told  that 


a  wild  boar  had  entered  his  vineyard,  on 
which  he  threw  down  the  cup,  ran  to  drive 
away  the  wild  beast,  and  perished  in  the 
attempt  This  Anccus  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  another  Argonaut  of  the 
same  name,  who  perished  in  the  great 
hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar. 
-  AncalItxs,  a  people  of  Britain,  near  the 
Atrebatii.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
occupied  parts  of  Oxfordshire,  Bucking- 
hamshire, and  Berkshire. 

Amcuemolus,  son  of  Rhcetus,  king  of 
the  Marrubii  in  Italy,  who,  on  being  ex- 
pelled for  criminal  conduct  towards  his 
step-mother,  Cssperia,  fled  to  Tumus,  and 
was  killed  by  Pallas,  son  of  Evander,  in 
the  wars  of  ^neas  against  the  Latins. 

Anchesmds,  a  mountain  of  Attica, 
where  Jupiter  Anchesmius  had  a  statue ; 
now  Agio*  Georgioa,  or  Aft.  Si.  Gwrge. 

A  nchiIlz,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  coast ;  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  Sardanapalus,  king  of  Assyria. 

AvchlXlus,  a  god  of  the  Jews,  as  some 
suppose.  The^term  occurs  in  MartiaPs 
Epigrams. 

ANCHisEs,  son  of  Capys  by  Themis, 
daughter  of  IIus.  Venus  was  so  struck 
with  his  beauty,  that  she  came  to  him  on 
Mount  Ida  in  the  form  of  a  nymph,  and 
urged  him  to  a  union  with  her ;  but  for 
imprudently  boasting  of  the  fiivours  of  the 
goddess,  he  was  struck  blind  by  Jupiter, 
and  maimed  and  enfeebled  by  a  stroke  of 
thunder.  The  offspring  of  this  union  was 
the  celebrated  ^neas.  When  Troy  was 
in  flames  he  was  saved  by  his  son,  who 
bore  him  on  his  shoulders  out  of  the 
burning  city.  He  accompanied  iEneas  in 
his  voyage  towards  Italy,  but  died  ^  in 
IScily  in  his  eightieth  year,  .'uid  was  buried 
on  Mt  Eryx  by  ^neas  and  Acestes,  king 
of  the  country,  who  instituted  an  annual 
festival  to  his  memory.  Fauaanias  says 
that  Anchises  was  buried  on  a  mountain 
in  Arcadia,  thence  called  Anchisia. 

AkchisiXdes,  a  patronymic  of  ^neas  as 
son  of  Anchises. 

Anchubvs,  a  son  of  Midas,  king  of 
Phrygia,  who  sacrificed  himself  for  the  good 
of  his  country,  when  the  earth  had  opened, 
and  swallowed  up  many  buildinga.  TiM 
oracle  said  that  the  gulf  would  never  closer 
if  Midas  did  not  throw  into  it  his  most 
precious  possession.  Though  the  king  had 
parted  with  many  things  of  value,  the  gulf 
continued  open,  till  Anchurus,  thinking 
the  declaration  of  the  oracle  applicable 
to  himself,  took  a  tender  leave  of  his 
wife  and  fiunily,  and  leaped  iuto  the 
earth,  which  closed  immediately  over  bis 
head. 
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AwciLx  mnd  AkcVls,  a  sacred  shield, 
which  fell  from  heayen  in  the  reign  of 
Nnma,  when  the  Roman  people  laboured 
under  a  pestilence,  and  was  sccompanied 
bj  an  oracle  which  decbred  that  while  it 
remained  in  Rome,  the  cit  j  could  not  be 
taken.  Its  figure  was  that  of  an  oval  com- 
pressed in  the  centre,  so  as  to  be  widest  near 
the  two  extremities.  Numa  had  it  pre- 
aenred  in  the  temple  of  Mars,  to  whose 
priests,  the  Sslii,  the  care  of  it  was  com- 
mitted, and  at  the  same  time  caused  eleven 
other  shields  to  be  made  to  exactly  the 
same  pattern,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ge- 
nuine one  from  being  distinguished  and 
stolen.  Every  year  in  the  month  of  March, 
these  ancilia  were  carried  round  the  city 
with  dancing  and  music  for  several  days, 
during  which  period  no  business  connected 
with  war  could  be  carried  on  within  the 
city. 

AiccdKA,  a  city  of  Italy,  on  the  coast  of 
Ficenum,  supposed  to  be  of  Greek  origin, 
and  to  express  the  angular  form  of  the 
promontory  on  which  the  city  is  placed. 
This  bold  headland  was  called  Cumerium 
Fromontorittm.  Ancona  was  founded  by 
a  colony  of  Syracusans,  in  the  time  of 
Dionyritts.  The  Romans  established  them- 
selves in  it,  a.  c.  268 ;  and  it  continued  to 
be  r^arded  as  a  naval  station  of  great  im- 
portance even  in  Trajan's  time,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  works  erected  there  by  that 
emperor  which  are  still  extant.  This  city 
has  retained  its  ancient  name. 

Awe  us  MAavtus,  grandson  of  Numa,  by 

his  daughter  Pompilia,  and  fourth  king  of 

Rome.     The  commencement  of  his  reign 

was  marked,  like  those  of  his  predecessors, 

by  a  pacific  policy ;  but  the  neighbouring 

naticms,  mistaking  his  conduct  for  fear, 

provoked  him  to  hostilities  by  repeated 

aggressicHis    on    his   territory.     He  first 

turned  hts  arms  against  the  Latins,  several 

thouaands  of  whom  he  removed   to  the 

Aventine  Mount;   he  then  extended  his 

conquests  into  Etruria,  and  pushed  the 

limits  of  his  kingdom  to  the  sea-coasts, 

where  he  built  Ostia,  long  the  harbour  of 

Rome.    By  way  of  protecting  bis  subjects, 

W  fortified  the  Janiculum,  and  connected 

■t  with  the  city  by  means  of  the  Sacred 

Bridge,  called  the    Pons  Sublicius.     He 

annexed  several  other  defences  to  the  city ; 

and  to  him  is  ascribed  the  oldest  remaining 

monument  at  Rome,  the  prison  formed 

out  of  a  quarry  on  the  Capitoline  Hill. 

Under  her  three  first  kings  the  patrician 

p«rt  of  Rome's  constitution  had  received 

its  full  development ;  but  to  Ancus  Mar- 

tius  belongs  the  praise  of  having  originated 

the  plebs,  or  common  people,  to  which,  at 


a  later  period,  and  more  especially  under 
the  commonwealth,  all  her  greatness  and 
glory  may  be  attributed.  Ancus  Martius 
died  B.  c.  616,  leaving  Tarquinius  Priscus 
his  successor. 

AKcf  aA,  I.,  a  citvof  Galatia,  west  of  the 
Halys.  Its  situation  being  well  adapted 
fi>r  inland  trade,  it  became  a  kind  of  em- 
porium for  the  commodities  of  the  east. 
The  modem  name  is  Angora,  which  ia 
celebrated  for  being  the  place  whence  the 
well-known  shawls  and  hosiery  made  of 
goats'  hair  were  originally  brought.  Near 
Ancyra,  Bajaset  was  conquered  and  made 
prisoner  by  Timur.  —  II.  A  town  of  Phry- 
gia,  on  the  confines  of  Mysia. 

AndabXt  jt,  certain  gladiators  who  fought 
blindfolded ;  whence  the  proverb,  «  Anda- 
batarum  moire  pugnare,"  to  denote  rash  andr 
inconsiderate  measures. 

AhdanIa,  an  ancient  city  of  Messenia, 
situated  about  eight  stadia  firom  Camanunu. 
Its  ruins  are  to  be  found  between  SaAona 
and  JSTraao. 

AndecXvi,  or  Andes,  a  people  of  Gaul, 
east  of  the  Namnetes,  and  north  of  the 
Liger,  Loire,  Their  capital  was  Julio- 
magus,  now  Angera,  and  their  territory 
corresponded  to  the  modem  department 
de  la  Mayenne. 

Andks,  a  village  near  Mantua,  where* 
"Virgil  was  bom. 

ANDOc!nB8,  an  Athenian  orator,  son  of 
Leogoras,  bom  in  the  first  year  of  the 
seventy-eighth  Olymp.  b.c.  468.  Being 
of  a  noble  family,  which  claimed  descent 
from  Mercury,  through  Ulysses,  he  took 
part  in  public  affairs  at  a  very  early 
age.  He  commanded  the  Athenian  fieet 
during  the  war  of  the  Corcyreans  and 
Corinthians ;  and  was  afterwards  employed 
as  ambassador  in  many  foreign  missions. 
During  the  Peloponnesian  war  he  was 
accused,  along  with  Alcibiades,  of  being 
concerned  in  the  mutilation  of  the  Herma 
or  statues,  and  escaped  punishment  only 
by  denouncing  his  real  or  pretended  ac- 
complices ;  among  whom  was  his  own 
fether.  He  was  subsequently  repeatedly 
banished  from  Athens  for  impiety,  and  ul- 
timately died  in  exile.  Four  of  his  dis- 
courses have  come  down  to  our  times. 

AKBRisctrs,  a  worthless  person,  who, 
from  his  likeness  to  king  Philip,  son  of 
Perseus,  last  king  of  Macedon,  passed 
himself  off*  for  that  prince,  and  was  thence 
called  Pseudo'Philippug.  He  incited  the 
Macedonians  to  revolt  against  Rome,  and 
was  conquered  by  Metellus,  a.  c.  148. 

Anbroclxa,  daughter  of  Antipoenus  of 
Thebes,  who,  with  her  sistor  Alcida,  sacri- 
ficed herself,  when  the  oracle  had  promised 
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the  yictorj  to  her  countrymen,  engaged 
in  a  war  against  Orchomenos,  If  any  one 
of  noble  birth  would  devote  himself  for 
the.  glory  of  his  nation.  Antipoenus  re- 
fused, hut  his  daughter  chceriully  under- 
took it,  and  received  great  honours  after 
death. 

ANDR5cLua»  a  slave  known  and  protected 
in  the  Roman  circus  by  a  lion,  from  whose 
foot  he  had  extracted  a  thorn. 

Akoboctdu,  a  painter  oC  Cyzicus,  con- 
temporary with  Pelopidas  and  Zeuzis,  the 
latter  of  whom  he  attempted  to  rival .  Two 
celebrated  pictures  of  hu  are  mentioned  by 
the  ancients. 

ANDRoaEua»  son  of  Minos,  king  of 
Crete,  and  Paaipluul.  He  was  famous  for 
his  dctll  in  wrestling ;  and  became  such  a 
fiivourito  of  the  Athenians,  that  king 
iEgeus,  jealous  of  his  popularity,  caused 
him  to  be  assassinated,  or,  as  o^ers  aay, 
sent  him  against  the  wild  buU  of  Marathon, 
by  which  he  was  killed.  Minos  declared 
war  against  Athens  to  revenge  the  death 
of  his  son,  and  peace  was  at  last  re-esta- 
Uished  on  condition  that  Mg^ua  sent  yearly 
aeven  boys  and  seven  girls  from  Athens  to 
Onete,  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur. 
flee  MxKovAUaus.  The  Athenians,  by 
order  of  Minos,  instituted  festivals  in 
booour  of  his  son,  and  called  them  Andro- 

AxDBoxlcBE,  daughter  of  Eetion,  king 
of  lliebes  in  Mysia,  wife  of  Hector,  son 
of  Priam  king  of  Troy,  and  mother  of 
Astyanax.  A&  was  equally  remarkable 
for  her  domestic  virtues,  and  for  attach- 
ment to  her  husband.  Her  parting  with 
Hector,  on  going  to  battle,  in  which  he  pe- 
riabed,  has  always  been  deemed  the  most 
tender  and  pathetic  of  all  the  passages  in 
the  Iliad.  After  the  taking  of  Troy,  she 
bad  the  misfortune  to  see  her  son  Astyanax, 
wiiom  she  had  saved  from  the  flames* 
thrown  headlong  from  the  walls  of  the  city 
by  the  man  whose  fiitlier  had  killed  her 
husband.  In  the  division  of  the  prisoners 
by  Uie  Greeks,  she  fell  to  the  share  of  Neo- 
ptolemus,  who  treated  her  as  his  wife,  and 
earried  her  to  Epirus,  where  she  became 
the  mother  of  three  sons,  Molos^us,  j^iclus^ 
and  Pergamua.  After  being  divorced  by 
him,  she  married  Helenus,  son  of  Priam, 
who,  like  herself,  was  a  captive  of  Pyrrhus, 
reigned  with  him  over  part  of  the  country, 
and  gave  birth  to  Cestrinus. 

AMoaoMXcHus,  I.,  an  opulent  Sicilian, 
fiither  of  the  historian  Tun»us.  Dionysius 
having  destroyed  Naxos,  Andromachus 
collected  the  inhabitants  into  a  new  city, 
of  which  he  became  prefect,  and  assisted 
Timoleon  in   recovering    the   liberty   of 


the  Syracussns II.  A  general  of  Alex- 
ander, to  whom  Parmenio  gave  the  govern^ 
ment  of  Syria.  He  was  burnt  alive  by  the 
Samaritans.  —  III.  A  traitor,  who  dis- 
covered to  the  Parthians  all  the  measures 
of  Crassus ;  and,  being  chosen  guide,  led 
the  Roman  army  into  a  situation  whence 
there  was  no  escape.  —  IV.  A  physician  of 
Crete,  medical  adviser  of  the  emperor 
Nero,  and  inventor  of  the  fiimous  antidote 
against  poison,  or  panacea,  called  the  Tht- 
riaea  AndromadU^  It  consisted  of  sixty- 
one  ingredients*  the  chief  of  which  were 
squills,  opium^  pepper,  and  dried  vipers, 
and  was  in  great  request  among  the  Ro- 
mans. 

Andeomkda,  daughter  of  C-epheus,  king 
of  ^Ethiopia,  by  Cassiope.  She  was  pro- 
mised in  marriage  to  Phineus,  her  uncle, 
when  Neptune  inundated  the  kingdom,  and 
sent  a  sea-monster* to  ravage  the  country, 
because  Cassiope  had  boasted  hersdf  fairer 
than  Juno  and  the  Nereids.  The  ozade 
of  Jupiter  Ammon  having  said  that  nothing 
could  stop  the  resentment  of  Neptune,  if 
Andromeda  were  not  exposed  to  the  sea- 
monster,  she  was  tied  naked  to  a  rock,  and 
expected  every  moment  to  be  destroyed, 
when  Perseus,  who  was  returning  through 
the  air  from  the  conquest  of  the  Gorgons^saw 
her,  and,  captivated  with  her  beauty,  pro- 
mised to  deliver  her  and  destroy  the  monster, 
if  he  received  her  in  marriage  as  a  reward. 
Cepheus  consented,  and  Perseus  changed 
the  sea-monster  into  a  rock,  untied  Andro- 
meda, and  married  her.  The  marriage  was 
opposed  by  Phineus,  who,  after  a  bloody 
battle,  was  changed  into  a  stone  by  Per- 
seus. After  her  death,  Andromeoa  was 
changed  into  a  constellation. 

Andronxcos,  I.,  a  Peripatetic  philoso- 
pher, a  native  of  Rhodes,  who  flourished 
about  B.  c.  80.  He  arranged  and  edited 
the  writings  of  Aristotle,  which  had  been 
brought  to  Rome  with  the  library  of 
Apellicon;  but  none  of  his  works  have 
reached  our  time. — II.  An  astronomer  of 
Athens,  who  built,  a.  c.  1 59*  a  marble  oc- 
tagonal tower  in  honour  of  the  eight  prin- 
cipal winds,  on  the  top  of  which  was  placed 
a  Triton  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  pointing 
always  to  the  side  whence  the  wind  blew.^ 
Within  the  structure  was  a  clepsydra,  or 
water-clock.  This  tower  still  remains^ 
though  in  a  dilapidated  stete. 

Andros,  an  island  in  the  ^gean  sea, 
one  of  the  Cyclndes  :  it  bore  also  several 
other  appellations.  The  Andrians  joined 
the  armament  of  Xerxes ;  but  were  after- 
wards reduced,  and  rendered  tributary  to 
the  Athenians.  In  the  Macedonian  war 
the  island  was  taken  possession  of  by  At* 
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talus  and  the  Ramans.  It  still  retains  its 
ancient  name. 

Axcu,  a  people  of  Geimany,  at  the  base 
of  the  Chersonesus  Cimbrica,  in  the  country 
corresponding  now  to  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  Ihtehy  of  ffolstein.  From  them 
the  English  have  derived  their  name.  See 
Saxonzs. 

Amxcxtus,  a  freedman  who  directed  the 
educaticD  of  Nero,  and  became  the  instru- 
ment of  his  crimes. 

A vic'iAy  aiamily  at  Rome,  which,  in  the 
fiaariabing  times  of  the  republic,  produced 
many  ilhistrions  citizens. 

Axicius  Gaixvs,  conquered  the  Illy- 
rians,  and  obtained  a  triumph,  a.  u.  c.  585. 
He  was  made  consul  with  Com.  Cethegus, 
A.  u.  c«  594. 

Anicbus,  a  river  of  Elis,  in  the  district 
of  Triphylia,  the  waters  of  which  were 
nHidered  unwholesome  in  consequence  of 
the  Centauis  having  washed  in  it  the 
jroonds  inflicted  by  Hercules*  envenomed 
shafts.  The  Anigrus  received  the  water 
of  a  finuxtain  said  to  possess  the  property 
of  curing  cutaneous  disorders.  This  source 
issued  firom  a  cavern  sacred  to  the  Nymphs, 
called  Anigriades. 

Alio,  a  river  of  Italy,  the  earlier  name 
of  which  was  Anien.  It  rose  in  the 
Apennines*  and  joined  the  Tiber  three 
miies  north  of  Rome ;  now  Teverone,  In 
its  course  it  passed  by  the  town  of  Tibur, 
where  it  formed  some  beautiful  cascades, 
the  admiration  both  of  ancient  and  modern 


Axloa,  son  of  Apollo  and  Rliea.  He 
king  of  Delos,  and  married  Dorippe, 
by  whom  he  had  three  daughters,  Oeno. 
Spenno,  and  Elaia,  to  whom  Bacchus  had 
given  ihe  power  of  changing  whatever 
they  pleased  into  wine,  com,  and  oil. 
When  Agamemnon  went  to  the  Trojan 
war,  be  wished  to  carry  them  with  liim  to 
•upply  bis  army  with  provisions ;  but  they 
complained  to  Bacchus,  who  changed  them 
into  doves. 

AxxA,  the  sister  of  Dido,  after  whose 
death  she  fled  from  Carthage,  which  la^bas 
had  b^eged,  and  came  to  Italy,  where 
JEneas  gave  her  an  hcmourable  reception. 
Lavinia,  wife  of  JEneas,  through  jealousy, 
meditated  her  ruin.  Anna,  warned  of  her 
danger  by  Dido  in  a  dream,  took  flight,  ' 
and  threw  herself  into  the  Numicius, 
where  she  was  transformed  into  a  Naiad. 
Jn  her  honour  the  Romans  instituted  an 
annual  festival,  called  Anna  Peremia,  at 
which  they  invoked  her  aid  to  obtain  a 
long  and  happy  life.  But  the  origin  of 
this  festival  is  involved  in  great  obscu- 
rity. 


Akvalks,  a  chronological  history  c^  all 
the  important  events  of  every  year  in  « 
state,  without  entering  into  their  causes. 
The  Annals  of  Tacitus  may  be  considered 
in  this  light  The  Pontifez  Maximus, 
the  official  historian  of  the  Republic,  an- 
nually committed  to  writing,  on  wooden 
tablets,  the  leading  events  of  each  year, 
called  Annales  Maximi,  as  being  period!'* 
vally  compiled,  and  kept  by  the  Pontifex 
Max. ;  or  Publici,  as  recording  puUic  trans- 
actions. 

An  KALIS  LKX,  settled  the  age  at  which  a 
citizen  could  exercise  the  ofiicea  of  the 
state.  This  law  was  iirst  made  by  L.  Vil* 
lius,  or  L.  Julius,  a  tribune  of  the  com- 
mons, A.  u.  c.  573,  whence  his  fiunily  got 
the  surname  of  Annalis. 

AxQuiTiA,  or  Angitia,  SUm  d'Mhi,  Wk 
wood  in  the  country  of  the  Marsi,  between 
the  lake  Fucinus  and  Alba.  The  name  is 
derived,  according  to  Solinus,  from  a  sister 
oi  Circe,  who  lived  in  the  vicinity. 

Anskr,  a  Roman  poet,  intimate  with 
the  triumvir  Antony,  and  one  of  the  de- 
tractors of  Virgil. 

Ansibabii,  a  people  of  Germwiy,  dwell- 
ing along  the  jEJms,  who  made  an  irruption^ 
during  the  reign  of  Nero,  into  the  Roman 
territories. 

AMT^oraLxs,  a  city  of  Egypt,  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  tlie  Nile,  which  derived 
its  name  from  Antseus,  whom  Osiris  left 
as  governor  of  his  Libyan  and  Ethiopian 
possessions,  and  whom  Hercules  destroyed. 

Amt^us,  I.,  a  giant  of  Libya,  son  of 
Terra  and  Neptune ;  so  strong  in  wrestl- 
ing as  to  boast  that  he  would  erect  a 
temple  to  his  father  with  the  skulls  of  hifl 
antagonists.  Hercules  attacked  him ;  and 
as  he  received  new  strength  from  his  mo- 
ther as  often  as  he  touched  the  ground* 
the  hero  lifted  him  up  in  the  air,  and 
squeezed  him  to  death  in  his  amu.  —  II. 
A  governor  of  Libya  and  Ethiopia  under 
Osiris.  Both  these  accounts  are  clearly 
traceable  to  one  and  the  same  person. 
The  legend  of  Hercules  and  Antsua  is 
nothing  more  than  the  triumph  of  art  and 
labour  over  the  encroaching  sands  of  the 
desert 

Aktagoras,  a  Rhodian  poet,  who  lived 
at  the  court  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  where 
he  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  gour- 
mand. 

Antalcxdas  of  Sparta,  son  of  Leon, 
was  sent  into  Persia,  where  he  made  a 
peace  with  Artaxerxes  very  disadvanto* 
geous  to  his  country,  by  which  (a.  c.  S87) 
the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  became  tributary 
to  the  Persian  monarch. 

AMTAKoaos,  a  city  of  Troas,  founded  by 
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an  .£olUn  colony,  on  the  northern  ude  of 
the  gulf  of  Adram  jttium. 

AtrtmuHM,  a  city  of  Italy,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Anio  and  "nber;  said  to 
have  heen  more  ancient  than  Rome  itself 
It  belonged  at  first  to  the  ficuli,  but 
afterwards  was  conqi|ered  by  the  abo- 
rigines, to  whom,  probably,  it  owes  its 
liitin  name. 

Antbhoe,  a  Trojan  prince,  husband  of 
TheanO)  the  sister  of  Heeuba,  characterised 
by  Homer  as  holding  the  same  position 
among  the  Trojans  which  Nestor  occupied 
among  the  Greeks.  He  is  sometimes  ac- 
cused of  having  betrayed  his  countnr,  from 
having  urged  tfie  propriety  of  temunating 
the  war  by  the  surrender  of  Helen.  After 
the  destruction  of  his  country,  Antenor  led 
a  colony  of  Heneti,  a  people  of  Pi^hlago- 
nia,  into  Italy,  and  founded  Patavium,  Pki- 
dmu  His  children  were  also  concerned 
in  the  Trojan  war,  and  displayed  much 
valour  against  the  Greeks;  their  names 
were  Polybus,  Acamas,  Agenor,  Polyda- 
mas,  Helicaon,  ArchUochus,  and  Lado- 
chus. 

AmtenoeIobs,  a  patronymic  given  to  the 
sons  of  Antenor. 

AmterGs,  (AktI,  fpofSt  apaintt  hve^)  was 
originally  the  deity  who  avenges  slighted 
love ;  but  later  writers  regarded  him  as  a 
son  of  Mars  and  Venus,  brother  of  Cupid, 
and  the  god  of  mutual  love  and  tender- 
ness. 

Amthba,  one  of  tlie  three  towns  on  the 
site  of  which  the  city  of  Patra?,  in  Achaia, 
is  sadd  to  have  been  built  The  other  two 
were  Aroe  and  Messatis.  They  were  all 
founded  by  the  lonians. 

Aktheoon,  I.,  a  city  of  Boeotia,  on  the 
ahore  of  the  Euripus,  celebrated  for  its 
wines  and  fisheries.  Here  also  the  Cabiri 
were  worshipped.  —  II.  A  town  of  Pales- 
tine, called  also  Agrippias,  south-west  of 
Gaza,  now  Daron. 

Amthelje,  a  small  town  of  Thessaly, 
near  the  debouchement  of  the  Asopus.  It 
shared  the  honour  with  Delphi  of  being 
the  seat  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council. 

Antubmus,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  com- 
prised by  Thucydides  within  Mygdonia. 

AmthbmusIa,  a  district  in  the  north  of 
Mesopotamia,  subsequently  incorporated 
into  Osroene.  The  capital  of  this  district 
was  also  called  Anthemusia  or  Anthemus. 

Amtbbemus,  a  Chian  sculptor,  son  of 
Micciades,  and  g^randson  of  Malas.  His 
sons,  Bupalus  and  Athenis,  made  a  statue 
of  the  poet  Hipponax,  the  deformity  of 
which  caused  universal  laughter.  The  poet 
inveighed  with  so  much  bitterness  against 
the  statuaries,  that  they  hung  themselves. 


ANTBEsraoafA,  a  festival  celebrated 
by  the  people  of  Syracuse  in  honour  of 
Proserpine,  who  was  carried  away  by 
Pluto  as  she  was  gathering  flowera.  Fes- 
tivals of  the  same  name  were  observed  at 
Argos,  in  honour  c^  Juno^  who  was  called 
Antheia. 

Amthesteeia,  festivals  in  honour  of 
Bacchus  among  the  Greeks.  They  were 
celebrated  in  February,  called  Antheste- 
rion,  whence  the  name  is  derived,  and  con- 
tinued three  days;  during  which  slaves 
had  permission  to  take  part  in  the  ge- 
neral r^oicings,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
solemnity  were  sent  home  with  the  pro- 
clamation, **  Depart,  ye  Carian  slaves ;  the 
festivals  are  at  an  end.**     See  Diokysia. 

Amthium,  a  town  of  Thrace,  afterwards 
called  Apollonia ;  subsequently  Sosopolis, 
now  SizebolL 

AntrOres,  a  companion  of  Hercules, 
who  followed  Evander,  and  settled  in 
Italy.  He  was  killed  in  the  war  of  Tur- 
nus  against  ^ncas. 

AMTuaororuloi,  a  people  of  Scythia, 
who  fed  on  human  flesh.  They  lived  near 
the  country  of  the  Messagetae.  Herodotus 
calls  them  Androphagt. 

Anthtlla,  a  city  of  Egypt,  on  the 
Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  supposed  by 
Larcher  to  have  been  the  same  with 
Gynaecopolis.  In  conformity  with  the 
Persian  practice,  it  supplied  sandals  to  the 
wife  of  the  Persian  viceroy  for  the  time 
being  in  Egypt 

AntIa  lex,  enacted  for  the  suppression 
of  luxury  at  Rome  by  Antius  Restio,  who 
afterwards  never  supped  abroad  for  fear  of 
being  a  witness  of  the  extravagance  which 
his  law  meant  to  destroy. 

Aktias,  a  name  given  to  the  goddess  of 
fortune,  from  her  splendid  temple  at  Anti- 
um,  where  she  was  chiefly  worehipped. 

Amticlea,  daughter  of  Autolycus,  a  &- 
mous  robber,  andAmphithea.  Heriatber 
having  permitted  Sisyphus,  son  of  JEoius, 
to  enjoy  the  fiivours  of  Anticlea,  she  vas 
pregnant  of  Ulysses  when  she  married 
Laertes,  king  of  Ithaca,  who  thus  became 
the  reputed  fiither  of  Ulysses.  Anticlea 
killed  herself  on  hearing  a  fidse  report  of 
her  son's  death. 

AkticeXtes,  a  Spartan,  who  claimed  the 
merit  of  stabbing  Epaminondas,  the  The- 
ban  general,  at  the  battle  of  Mantin^ 
Great-honours  were  in  consequence  decreed 
to  him,  and  .his  posterity  were  exempted 
fix>m  taxation. 

Akticyea,  I.,  a  town  of  Tlicssaly,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sperchius,  said  to  produce  the 
hellebore,  so  much  recommended  as  a  cure 
for  insanity.  —  II.  A  town  of  Phocis,  near 
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the  Sinus  Corinthiacus ;  also  celebrated  for 
it9  hellebore.  The  ancients  had  a  proverb, 
"  NaTiget  Attticyram,**  applied  to  a  person 
regarded  as  insane,  and  alluding  to  the 
bidlebore  produced  at  either  Anticyra. 

AirmiOTUSy  a  Greek  painter,  pupil  of 
Euphranor.      He  flourished  about   b.  c. 
S64»  and  was  the  instructor  of  Nicias  at 
Athena. 

AvtiqexIdas,  a  fiunous  musician  of 
Tb^ies,  disciple  of  Philoxenus.  He  in- 
troduced some  improrements  in  the  con- 
struction, of  the  flute. 

AyriooKs,  daughter  of  (Edipus,  king 
of  Thebes,  by  his  mother  Jocasta.  Having 
buried  by  ni^t  her  brother  Polynices, 
against  the  positive  orders  of  Creon,  she 
was  ordered  to  be  buried  alive ;  but  before 
the  sentence  was  executed,  ^e  killed  her- 
self; and  Hemon,  the  king's  son,  who  was 
passionately  fond  of  her,  slew  himself  on 
her  grave.  Her  story  forms  the  subject 
of  one  of  the  best  of  the  tragedies  of 
Sophocles. 

AmtioomIa,  a  city  of  Syria,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Orontes,  built  by  Antigonus, 
and  intended  as  the  residence  of  the  go- 
vernors of  Egypt  and  Syria,  but  destroyed 
by  him  when  Seleucia  was  built,  'this 
name  was  common  to  several  cities  in 
£pifus,  Macedonia,  and  Asia  Minor. 

AvTifiovus,  I.,  one  of  Alexander's  gene- 
rals, supposed  to  be  the  illegitimate  son  of 
Fhitip,  Alexander's  fiither.    In  the  division 
of  the  provinces  after  the  king's  death,  he 
received  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  and  Fhrygia ; 
and    made  war    against    Perdiccas    and 
Eumenes,  the  latter  of  whom,  after  three 
years  of  various  fortune,  he  took  prisoner, 
and   ordered    to  be  starved.       Seleucus, 
Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Cassander,  next 
arrayed  themselves  against  Antigonus ;  but 
after  varied  success,  tlie  confederates  made 
a  treaty  by  which  they  surrendered  to  him 
the  whole  of  Asia.  This  treaty,  however,  was 
soon  broken ;  and  Ptolemy  made  a  descent 
into   Lesser   Asia,  and   on  some  of  the 
Greek  isles,  but  was  defeated  by  .Deme- 
trius, son  of  Antigonus,   who  took   the 
island  of  Cyprus,  made  16,000  prisoners, 
and  sunk  200  of  his  ships.     After  this 
fiunous    battle,    twenty-six     years    after 
Alexander's  death,  Antigonus  and  his  son 
assumed  the  title  of  kings,  and  their  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  all  the  rest  of  Alex« 
ander's  generals.     Antigoniis  now  formed 
the  design  of  driving  Ptolemy  from  Egypt, 
but  fidled.    A  new  confederacy  was  formed 
against  him  by    CaKander,  Lysimachus, 
Seleucus,  and  Ptolemy ;  and  the  contending 
parties  having  met  in  the  plain  of  Ipsus 
in  Fhrygia,  b.  c.  SOI,  Antigonus  was  de- 


feated, died  of  his  wounds,  aged  eighty- 
four,  and  his  son  Demetrius  fled  from  the 
field.  —  II.  Gonatas,  so  called  from  his 
birthplace,  Gonni  in  Thessaly,  son  of  De- 
metrius, grandson  to  Antigonus,  and  king 
of  ^lacedonia.  He  restored  the  A  rmenians 
to  liberty,  and  conquered  the  Gauls,  who 
had  made  an  irruption  into  his  kingdom  ; 
but  at  last  was  expelled  by  Pyrrhus,  king 
of  Epirus,  who  seized  his  dominions. 
After  the  death  of  Pyrrhus,  he  recovered 
Macedonia,  and  died  after  a  reign  of  thirty- 
four  years,  leaving  his  son  Demetrius  II. 
to  succeed,  a.  c.  243. — III.  Guardian  of 
his  nephew,  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius, 
married  the  widow  of  Demetrius,  and 
usurped  the  kingdom.  He  was  called 
Voson,  from  bis  promising  much  and  doing 
nothing.  He  died  a.  c.  221,  after  a  reign 
of  eleven  years,  leaving  his  crown  to  the 
lawful  possessor,  Philip,  who  distinguished 
himself  by  his  cruelties,  and  the  war 
against  the  Romans.  —  IV.  Son  of  Eche- 
crates,  and  nephew  of  Philip,  &ther  ot 
Perseus.  When  Perseus  conspired  against 
his  parents,  Antigonus  discovered  the  plot, 
for  which  Philip  would  have  made  him 
his  successor,  bad  not  his  premature  death 
interrupted  his  design.  On  the  accession 
of  Perseus  to  the  throne,  Antigonus  was 
put  to  death,  a.  c.  179. — V.  Son  of  Aris- 
tobulus  II.,  king  of  Judaea,  was  conducted 
to  Rome  along  with  his  fkther,  after  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey.  During 
Caesar's  dictatorship,  he  struggled  unsuc- 
cessfully to  regain  his  father's  kingdom ; 
but  at  last  succeeded  by  means  of  Paconis, 
to  whom  he  had  promised  1000  talents 
for  his  assistance.  After  reisning  three 
years,  he  was  attacked  by  Gabmius,  at  the 
instigation  of  Mark  Antony,  defeated,  and 
ignominiously  put  to  death. — VI.  Carys- 
tius,  an  historian  in  the  aig^e  of  Philadel- 
phus,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  some  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  a  Ireroic  poem,  and 
other  worksc 

AntiubInus,  a  ridg^t  of  mountains  in 
Syria,  running  parallel  v  ith  that  of  Libanus. 

Antilocmus,  eldesf  son  of  Nestor  by 
Eurydice.  During  the  Trojan  war  he 
was  killed  by  Men  Aon,  son  of  Aurora, 
according  to  Home  ,  or,  as  Ovid  says,  by 
Hector. 

AktimXchcs,  I.  a  poet  of  Colophon,  and 
pupil  of  Panyasis  who  flourished  between 
B.  c.  460  and  43J  —  II.  A  Trojan,  whom 
Paris  bribed  tr  oppose  the  restoring  of 
Helen  to  Menc/  /us  and  Ulysses.  His  sons, 
Hippolochus  V  A  Pisander,  were  killed  by 
Agamemnon. 

Amtinoopoxis  or  Aktikok,  a  magnifi- 
cent town  of  Egypt,  buUt  in  honour  of 
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Antinous,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile, 
and  on  the  site  of  an  obscure  village  called 
Besa.     It  is  now  Ensati. 

Antinous,  I.,  a  youth  of  Bithynia,  of 
whom  Hadrian  was  so  extremely  fond  that 
at  his  death  he  erected  temples,  instituted 
festivals,  and  built  the  city  Antinoopolis,  in 
his  honour,  and  caused  a  constellation  to 
be  named  after  him.  He  was  said  to  have 
been  drowned  in  the  Nile ;  but  the  more  pro- 
bable story  is,  that  an  oracle  at  Besa  havine 
informed  Hadrian  that  he  was  threatened 
with  great  danger,  unless  a  person  dear 
to  him  was  immolated,  Antinous  threw 
himself  into  the  Nile,  for  the  safety  of  the 
emperor.  —  II.  A  native  of  Ithaca,  son  of 
Eupeithes,  and  one  of  Penelope*s  suitors. 
He  excited  his  companions  to  destroy 
Telemachus,  whose  advice  comforted  his 
mother  Penelope ;  and  he  was  the  first  of 
the  suitors  that  Ulysses  put  to  death  on 
his  return. 

ANTi5cHiA,  I.,  a  celebrated  city  of  Syria 
on  the  left  bank-  of  the  Orontes,  once  the 
third  city  in  the  world  for  beauty,  magni- 
tude, and  population.  It  was  built  by 
Scleucus  Nicator,  a.  c.  301,  in  honour  of 
his  father  Antiochus ;  and  from  its  advan- 
tageous position  it  became  at  once  the 
capital  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  of 
Syria,  and  continued  for  nearly  2|  cen- 
turies to  be  the  residence  of  the  monarchs 
of  the  Seleuceidan  dynasty.  About  65 
years  b.  c  the  conquests  of  Fompey 
brought  Antioch,  with  the  whole  of  Syria, 
under  the  control  of  Rome.  A^  this  «ra 
it  consisted  of  four  distinct  towns,  each  hav- 
ing separate  fortifications,  the  whole  being 
surrounded  by  a  common  wall ;  hence  it 
was  sometimes  called  Tetrflpolis.  Under 
the  Romans,  Antioch  continued  to  ad- 
vance in  importance :  it  was  the  centre  of 
an  extensive  commerce,  the  residence  of 
the  governor  of  Syria,  the  frequent  resort 
of  the  emperors,  and  the  most  celebrated 
town  of  the  empire  (the  capital  only  ex- 
cepted) for  the  amusements  of  the  circus 
and  the  theatre.  It  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  early  history  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  doctrines  of  which  were  planted 
in  it  by  Paul  and  Barnabas;  and  in  it, 
also,  the  term  Christian  had  its  origin  as 
a  distinctive  appellation.  (Acts,  xi.  26.) 
It  has  suffered  severely  on  many  occasions 
from  earthquakes.  One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated and  disastrous  of  these  calamities 
occurred  a.  n.  11 5.  Tlie  emperor  Trajan, 
who  had  just  concluded  his  victorious 
Parthian  campaign,  being  then  in  the 
city,  it  was  crowded  with  troops  and 
strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  ancient 
world.     The  shocks  arc  said  to  have  con- 


tinued £oT  a  lengthened  period,  and  to 
have  been  most  severe ;  tk^  emperor  him* 
self  narrowly  escaped  with  tome  bruises, 
and  many  thousands  of  individuals  were 
buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  city.  It  again 
suffered  severely  from  similar  catastrophes 
in  the  years  S40»  394,  396,  458, 526,  and 
588;  the  last  destroying,  it  is  said  (but 
such  statements  are  almost  always  much 
exaggerated),  above  60,000  persona.  Not- 
withstanding these  repeated  inflictions, 
and  its  devastation  by  Cbocroes  the  Persian 
in  548,  it  revived  again  and  again,  and 
continued  to  be  the  **  Queen  of  the  East," 
and  a  place  of  great  importance,  till  638, 
when  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Saracens. 
In  1098*  it  was  taken  by  the  crusaders, 
and  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  a  Chris- 
tian principality  till  1269,  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  Egyptian  sultan,  by  whom 
it  was  partii^ly  demolished.  It  was  added 
to  the  Ottoman  empire  by  Selim  L,  in 
1516 ;  but  its  commercial  importance  had 
already  vanished,  and  it  has  continued, 
under  the  barbarous  sway  of  the  lYirka,  to 
decline  till  it  has  reached  its  present 
state  of  oomparative  insignificance. —- 11. 
A  city  of  Lycaonia,  near  the  northern 
confines  of  Pisidia.  It  was  founded  by  a 
colony  from  Magnesia  under  the  auspices 
of  Antiochus ;  and  under  the  Romans  it 
became  the  capital  of  their  province  of 
Posidia.  —  Antiochia  was  also  the  name 
of  numerous  other  cities  of  antiquity, 
founded  by  some  of  the  kings  named  An- 
tiochus. 

Antiochus,  I.,  sumamed  Soter,  son  of 
Seleuous,  king  of  Syria  and  Asia.  He 
fell  into  a  lingering  disease ;  and  on  its 
being  discovered  that  love  for  Stzatonice, 
his  stepmother,  was  the  cause  of  his  illness 
the  father  gave  her  to  his  son.  He  died 
B.  c.  261 1  after  a  reign  of  nineteen  years. 
He  was  called  Soter  or  Sawiour  by  the  pro- 
vinces of  Lower  Asia,  from  his  having 
freed  them  firom  the  Gauls.  .—II.  Son  and 
successor  of  Antiochus  Soter,  and  sumamed 
Theos  ( Gcd),  by  the  Milesians,  because 
he  put  to  death  their  tyrant  Timardms. 
In  the  third  year  of  his  reign  a  war  having 
broke  out  between  him  and  PtoL  Phila- 
delphuB  of  Egypt,  he  was  obliged  to  sue 
for  peace,  which  was  granted  on  condition 
of  his  divorcing  liis  former  wife,  Laodic^ 
and  marrying  Ptol.  's  sister,  Berenice.  The 
male  issue  of  this  marriage  were  to  succeed 
to  the  crown.  PtoL  died  two  yean  after, 
when  Antiochus  repudiated  Berenice,  and 
restored  Laodice,  who,  resolving  to  secure 
the  succession  to  her  son,  poisoned  Antio- 
chus, and  suborned  Artemon  to  represent 
himself  as  king.     Artemon  consequently 
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preiended  to  be  indisposed,  and,  as  king, 
eaOed  all  the  ministers,  and  recommended 
Seleucus,  surnamed  CalUnicus,  son  of  La- 
odice,  as  his  successor.  It  was  afterwards 
made  public  that  the  king  had  died,  and 
Laodice  placed  her  son  on  the  throne,  and 
de3q[mtched  Berenice  and  her  son,  b.  c.  246. 
Antiochus  left  another  son  by  Laodice; 
Antiochus,  surnamed  Hterax,  or  the  Hawk^ 
from  bis  rapacity.  This  prince  contended 
ibr  several  years  with  his  brother  for  the 
possession  of  A^  Minor,  but  was  finally 
orerthrown,  and  fled  into  Egypt,  where 
be  was  put  to  death  by  Ptolemy. —  IIL 
Surnamed  the  Grtait  succeeded  his  fiitber, 
Seleucus  Ceraunus,  on  the  throne  of 
Syria,  b.  c.  SS4.  The  first  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  in  reducing  some  of  his 
revolted  prorinccs  to  subjection.  He 
then  turned  bis  arms  agunst  the  Romans, 
in  the  war  generally  called  by  his  name ; 
but  having  disrq^ded  the  advice  of 
Hannibal,  who  bad  embarked  in  bis«ause, 
be  sufiTcred  a  check  at  Tberraopyl«,  and  a 
complete  defeat  at  Magnesia.  Compelled 
to  sue  fer  peace,  he  obtained  it  on  condi- 
tion of  retiring  beyond  Mt.  Taurus,  and 
paying  a  yearly  fine  of  2000  talents.  His 
revenues  being  inadequate  to  this  heavy 
demand,  he  attempted  to  plunder  the 
temple  of  Belus  in  Susiana,  which  so 
incensed  the  inhabitants  that  tliey  killed 
him  with  his  feUowers,  >.  c.  187.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Seleucus 
Philopatcr ;  the  two  others,  Antiochus 
Epipbanes  and  Demetrius,  being  kept  as 
hostages  by  the  Romans. —  IV.  Surnamed 
£pipbanes,  (^lUuttrimu,)  second  son  of  An- 
tiochiis  the  Great,  succeeded  his  brother  Se- 
leucus cm  the  throne  of  Syria,  a.  c.  1 75.  The 
history  of  the  Maccabees  represents  him  as 
the  implacable  tyrant  of  the  Jews.  Having 
made  war  upon  Ptolemy  Philopater,  he 
laid  siege  to  Alexandria,  but  was  obliged  to 
caise  it  on  the  intervention  of  the  Romans. 
—  V.  Surnamed  Eupator,  succeeded  his 
fetfaer  Epiphanes,  a.  c.  164.  He  made 
peace  with  the  Jews ;  and  in  the  second 
year  of  his  reign  was  assassinated  by  his 
uncle,  Demetrius,  who  said  that  the  crown 
was  lawfully  his  own,  and  had  been  seised 
from  his  fether.  — VL  Son  of  Alexander 
Bala,  took  the  surname  of  Theos  on  ac- 
eottttt  of  his  descent  from  Antiochus 
Theos.  He  was  proclaimed  king  by  Try- 
phon,  B.  c.  144,  in  opposition  to  Dem^ 
trius;  but  be  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
crown,  for,  after  a  reign  of  ten  years,  he 
was  murdered  by  Trypbon,  who  then 
usurped  the  throne.  —VII.  Surnamed  Si- 
deles,  the  Hunter,  son  of  Demetrius  Soter, 
drore  the  usurper  Tryphon  from  Syria, 


laid  siege  to  Jerusslem,  and  gained  three 
victories  over  Phraates,  king  of  'Parthia  ; 
but  was  ultimately  killed  in  an  engage- 
ment with  the  latter,  a.  c.  130,  after  a 
reign  of  nine  years.  —  VIII.  Surnamed 
Grypus,  from  his  aquiline  nose,  son  of 
Demetrius  Nicator  and  Cleopatra.  He 
was  raised  to  the  throne  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  brothers  by  Cleopatra,  who  hoped 
to  reign  in  his  name;  and  he  himself 
on  manifesting  an  inclination  to  be  inde» 
pendent  of  his  mother,  would  have  been 
cut  off,  had  not  he  discovered  her  ar* 
tifice,  and  compelled  her  to  drink  the 
poison  prepared  for  himself.  He  was 
assassinated  a.  c.  112,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-nine  years.  —  IX.  Surnamed  Cy» 
sicenus,  frt>m  Cyzicus,  where  he  received 
his  education.  He  succeeded  his  brother 
Grypus  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  after 
having  reigned  over  Coele- Syria,  which 
he  had  previously  compelled  his  brother 
to  cede  to  him.  Being  dethroned  by  his 
nephew  Seleucus,  son  of  Grypus,  he  killed 
himself,  a.  c.  95. — X.  (Ironically  sur-- 
named  Pius,  because  be  married  Selena, 
wife  of  his  father  and  uncle),  the  son  of 
Antiochus  Cyaicenus,  expelled  his  cousin 
Seleucus,  son  of  Grypus,  from  Syria,  but 
was  in  his  turn  dethroned  by  Philip  and 
Demetriui%  the  brothers  of  Seleucus,  and 
put  to  death.  After  his  death,  the  king- 
dom of  Syria  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
fections  of  the  royal  femily,  or  usurpers, 
who,  under  the  name  of  Antiochus  or  his 
relations,  established  themselves  as  sove- 
reigns of  Syria,  or  Damascus,  or  other 
dependent  provinces.  At  last  Antiochus, 
surnamed  Asiaticus,  was  restored  to  his  an- 
cestral throne  by  the  influence  of  LucuUus, 
the  Roman  general,  on  the  expulsion  of 
Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  from  the  Syrian 
dominions.  But  four  years  afterwards  he 
was  deposed  by  Pompey ;  and,  a.  c.  €5, 
Syria  became  a  Roman  province,  and  the 
race  of  Antiochus  was  extinguished. 

Antiopk,  I.,  daughter  of  Nycteus,  king 
of  Thebes,  or  of  JEsopus.  Jupiter  having 
paid  his  addresses  to  her  in  the  form  of  a 
Satyr,  she  fled  to  Sicyon*  to  escape  the 
resentment  of  her  fether,  where  she  mar- 
ried Epopeus.  Meanwhile  her  father  died 
of  grief;  but  her  uncle  Lycus,  in  compli- 
ance witli  his  dying  injunctions,  marched 
against  Epopeus,  dew  him,  and  carried 
away  Antiope.  On  her  way  to  Thebes  she 
brought  forth  twins,  Amphion  and  Zethus, 
who  were  exposed,  but  educated  by  shep- 
herds. Dirce,  wife  of  Lycus,  treated  her 
with  great  cruelty ;  but  she  at  length  fled 
to  her  sons  for  protection,  who  killed 
Lycus,  and  having  tied  Dircc  by  the  hair 
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to  a  iHld  bull,  caused  her  to  be  dragged 
to  death.  See  Dieck.  —  II.  Daughter  of 
Mars,  and  queeo  of  the  Amazons,  iras 
taken  prisoner  by  Hercules,  and  given  in 
marriage  to  Theseus :  she  is  also  called 
Hippolyte. 

Aktipabos,  a  small  island  in  the 
i&gean,  opposite  Paros;  more  anciently 
Oleonis,  now  Antiparo.  It  is  famous  for 
a  remarkable  grotto,  of  such  depth  that 
it  was  thought  to  communicate  beneath 
the  waters  with  some  of  the  adjacent 
islands. 

AntxpXter,  I.,  a  Macedonian  of  noble 
birth,  minister  to  Philip,  and,  during  the 
absence  of  Alexander  in  Asia,  goremor  of 
Macedonia  and  of  all  Greece.  He  made 
war  against  ^arta,  and  was  soon  after 
called  into  Persia,  with  a  reinforcement, 
by  Alexander.  After  Alexander's  death,  to 
whom  he  is  suspected  of  giving  poison, 
the  European  provinces  were  dotted  to 
Antipater.  He  was  soon  involved  in  a 
war  with  the  Grecian  states ;  and  the  Athe- 
nians having  levied  an  army  of  30,000 
men,  and  equipped  200  ships,  he  was 
routed  in  The^aly,  and  besieged  in  the 
town  of  Lamia;  but  having  received  a 
reinforcement  from  Craterus,  the  fortune 
of  the  war  was  completely  changed,  and 
the  Athenians  compelled  to  sue  for 
peace.  Among  other  conditions,  he  de- 
manded that  they  should  deliver  up  the 
orators  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides,  whose 
eloquence  had  been  the  primary  causes 
of  the  war.  He  then  turned  his  arms 
against  the  other  Grecian  states,  and 
having  subverted  their  forms  of  govern- 
ment, died  in  the  eighUeth  year  of  his  age, 
B.  c.  317,  bequeathing  his  possessions  to  his 
friend  Polysperchon,  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
son  Cassander.  — II.  A  son  of  Cassander, 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  son-in-law  of 
Lysimachus.  See  Alkxakdke  V.  —  III. 
Second  son  of  Antipas,  governor  of  Idu- 
mea,  and  &ther  of  Herod  the  Great. 
He  embraced  the  party  of  Hyrcanus 
against  Aristobulus,  and,  on  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  former,  was  appointed 
governor  of  Judaea  by  Caesar,  whom  he 
had  assisted  in  the  Alexandrine  war.  He 
strove  to  restore  the  ancient  form  of  the 
Jewish    government,    but    was    poisoned 

by  a  relation  of  the  high  priest IV.  A 

native  of  Tyre,  and  successor  of  Diogenes 
the  Babylonian  in  the  Stoic  school.  He 
flourished  about  b.  c.  80.  His  chief  oppo- 
nent was  Cameades. 

Amtxpatrxa,  a  town  of  lUyricum,  on 
the  borders  of  Macedonia,  sacked  by 
L.  Apustius.  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  against  Philip  of  Macedon. 
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ANTirlTau,  or  Capbaiisaba,  a  town  oi 
Palestine,  in  Samaria ;  rebuilt  by  Herod 
the  Great,  and  called  Antipatris,  in  honour 
of  his  fiither  Antipater. 

AlvnrHlvBs,  a  comic  poet  of  Rhodes, 
Smyrna,  or  Caiystus,  bom  b.  c.  408 ;  and 
so  popular  at  Athens  that,  though  a  slave 
by  birth,  his  remains  were  conveyed  th*"*^ 
from  Chios,  where  he  died,  and  interred 
with  public  honours. 

AntxphXtes,  a  king  of  the  Laestrygones. 
Ulysses,  returning  from  Troy,  came  on  his 
coasts ;  and  having  sent  three  men  to  ex- 
amine the  country,  Antiphates  devoured 
one  of  them,  pursued  the  others,  and  sunk 
the  fleet  of  Ulysses  with  stones,  except  the 
ship  in  which  Ulysses  was. 

AmtiphIlus,  a  painter  of  Egypt,  who 
flourished  during  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  Ptolemy  I.  of  Egypt.  He 
was,  consequently,  a  contemporaiy  of 
Apelles,  whose  productioiu  he  is  said  to 
have  endeavoured  to  rivaL 

AniYphon,  I.,  a  tragic  poet,  put  to 
death  by  Dionysius  the  tyrant.  Three  of 
his  productions  .are  cited  by  Aristotle.  — 
II.  Son  and  disciple  of  the  orator  Sophi- 
lus,  bom  in  Attica,  about  b.  c.  479.  He 
also  received  instruction  in  the  rhetorical 
art  from  Gorgias,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  apply  the  art  of  rhetoric  to 
judiciary  subjects,  and  to  the  public  assem- 
blies. During  the  Pelopoimesian  war  he 
commanded  some  Athenian  troops,  fitted 
out  sixty  triremes  at  his  own  expense,  and 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  revolution  which 
established  the  government  of  the  four 
hundred,  of  which  he  became  a  member. 
Having  afterwards  failed  in  a  mission  for 
negotiating  peace  with  Sparta,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  treason  and  condemned  to  death. 

AvTXPHus,  son  of  Ganyctor  of  Naupac- 
tus,  who,  together  with  his  brother 
Ctymenus,  slew  the  poet  Hesiod  for  a 
supposed  connivance  at  an  outrage  perpe- 
trated on  their  sister. 

AimroLis,  Antihts,  a  city  of  Gaul,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  built  by 
the  Massilians. 

ANTxaBBiuM,  a  promontory  of  jEtolia, 
opposite  Rhium,  whence  its  name.  On  it 
was  a  temple  sacred  to  Neptune. 

Amtxssa,  a  city  of  L^bos,  between  the 
promontory  Sigeum  and  Methymnc;  so 
called  from  lying  opposite  Lesbos,  whose 
more  ancient  niune  was  Issa. 

Antxsth£kes,  the  founder  of  the  Cynic 
school  of  philosophy,  was  bom  at  Athens, 
424 — 421  B.  c.  He  was  originally  a  pupil 
of  Gorgias  the  Rhetorician,  but  soon  placed 
hixnsclf  under  the  guidance  of  Socrates, 
whose   more    substantial    and    consistent 
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TiewB  had  greater  charms  for  him  than  the 
▼ain  eloquence  of  the  other.  Tlie  singu- 
laiity  of  his  mode  of  life  procured  him 
many  followers,  of  whom  the  most  distin- 
gui^ed  was  Diogenes.  (SeeCYVici.)  His 
conirersation  was  agreeable;  and  in  the 
Banquet  of  Xoiophon  he  is  mentioned 
with  approbation.  After  the  death  of 
Socrates,  whose  accusers  he  is  said  to 
have  prosecuted,  he  retired  to  the  Cyno- 
sarges,  the  gymnasium  of  Athens,  whence 
hia  sect  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name. 
Of  his  numerous  works  none  are  extant, 
the  letters  which  go  by  his  name  being 
held  to  be  spurious. 

ANnsrfcs  Labeo,  a  distinguished  lawyer 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  remarkable  for 
the  freedom  of  his  opinions.  He  is  sup- 
posed by  some  writers  to  be  the  person  to 
whom  Hora^  applies  the  epithet  intanior, 

AiiTTTAuaus,  a  chain  of  motmtains, 
running  from  Armenia  through  Cappado- 
da,  and  connecting  itself  with  the  chain 
of  Mt.  Taurus.     See  PAaTADHss. 

AmnuM,  a  city  of  Italy,  on  the  coast  of 
Latium,  in  the  territory  of  the  Volsci. 
Its  foundation  is  ascribed  to  Antheas,  son 
of  Circe,  or  to  Ascanius,  son  of  iEneas ; 
but  be  this  as  it  may, 'it  must  have  been 
of  considerable  note  as  a  maritime  town 
at  a  very  early  period,  for  it  is  comprised 
in  the  6r8t  treaty  made  between  Rome 
and  Carthage.  This  city  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  history  of  the  Roman 
empire.  It  was  here  that  Corxolanus 
united  with  theVolscians  against  Rome, 
and  here  also  he  met  his  death.  At  a  later 
period  it  was  captured  by  the  Romans. 
A.  u.  c.  286 ;  but  it  subsequently  revoltea 
at  dUterent  times,  and  was  only  finally  sub- 
jugated by  CamiUus,  who  destroyed  its 
diips  and  removed  their  beaks  to  adorn 
the  forum  at  Rome.  It  was  afterwards 
destroyed  by  Marius  during  the  civil 
wars,  but  again  rose  to  eminence,  being 
selected  by  several  of  the  emperors  as  their 
Cnrourite  residence.  Here  Augustus  re- 
ceived from  the  senate  the  title  of  "  Father 
of  his  Country.**  Antium  was  the  birth- 
place of  Nero,  and  was  famous  for  its 
temples  of  Fortune  and  Neptune.  It  is 
now  Porto  tTAnxo. 

Aktokia,  I.,  bom  39  b.  c,  elder  daughter 
of  Antonius  the  triumvir,  by  Octavia, 
half  sister  of  Augustus,  and  wife  of  Do- 
midus  Aenobarbus,  who  supported  the  in- 
terests of  Antony  agunst  Augustus  until 
a  short  period  before  the  battle  of  Actium. 
9ie  numbered  among  her  descendants 
some  of  the  most  illustrious  peitonages  at 
Rome  ;  one  of  her  daughters,  Domitia 
Lepida,  being  the  mother  of  Mcssalina, 


wife  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  and  her 
son  Cn.  Domititts  being  the  husband  of 
Agrippina,  and  father  of  Nero. — IL  Sister 
of  the  preceding,  wife  of  Drusus  Nero^ 
brother  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  and  mo» 
ther  of  the  celebrated  Germanicus,  Livia, 
and  the  emperor  Claudius.  She  was  not 
fortunate  in  her  domestic  relations.  Her 
husband  died  very  early,  her  son  Ger- 
manicus was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  and  she  herself  became  the  medium 
of  discovering  the  crimes  of  her  own 
daughter  Livia.  (See  Livia.)  Under 
the  reign  of  her  grandson  Caligula,  she 
was  at  first  highly  honoured;  but  ulti- 
mately her  death  was  supposed  to  have 
been  hastened  by  his  n^lect,  if,  indeed,  it 
was  not  brought  about  by  direct  means. 
Antonia  was  deservedly  celebrated  both 
for  her  beauty  and  her  virtue.  She  died 
in  the  75th  year  of  her  age.  —  III.  Turris, 
a  fortress  of  Jerusalem,  founded  by  Hyr- 
canus,  and  enlarged  by  Herod,  who  called  it 
Antonia,  in  honour  of  Marc  Antony.  It 
was  coptured  by  Titus,  and  its  &11  was 
the  prelude  of  the  destruction  of  the  city 
and  temple. 

AxTONLvoroLis,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia, 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Severua 
or  CaracallM,  and  named  ^fter  the  emperor 
Antoninus ;  subsequently  called  Con- 
stantia,  from  Constantine,  who  enlarged  it. 

Antoninus,  I.,  Pius,  or  Titus  Aukelius 
FuLvlus  BoionIus  AntokImus,  was  bom 
at  Lanuvium  in  Italy,  a.  d.  86.  Both  his 
father  and  his  srandiather  were  consuls. 
He  was  first  made  proconsul  of  Asia,  then 
governor  of  Italy,  and  consul  a.  n.  180. 
When  Hadrian,  after  the  death  of  Veros, 
determined  on  the  adoption  of  Antoninus, 
he  found  some  diflSculty  in  persuading  him 
to  accept  of  so  great  a  charge  as  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Roman  empire.  This 
rductance  overcome,  his  adoption  was  de- 
clared in  a  council  of  senators ;  and  in  a 
few  months  afterwards  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  benefactor. 
The  tranquillity  ei^oyed  by  the  Roman 
empire,  under  the  sway  of  Antoninus, 
affords  few  topics  for  history  ;  and  in  re- 
spect of  the  emperor  himselj^  his  whole 
reign  was  one  display  of  moderation, 
talents,  and  virtue.  The  few  disturbances 
which  arose  in  different  parts  of  the  em- 
pire were  easily  subdued  by  his  lieutenants ; 
and  in  Britain  the  boundaries  of  the  Ro- 
man province  were  extended  by  building 
a  new  wall,  to  the  north  of  that  of  Hadrian, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Esk  to  the  Tweed. 
On  the  whole,  the  reign  of  Antoninus  was 
uncommonly  pacific,  and  he  was  left  at 
leisure  fully  to  protect  the  Roman  people 
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and  adTwioe  thnr  vel&K.  He  died  a.  d. 
161,  aged  74,  haTing  previously  married 
M.  AureliuB  to  his  daughter  Faustina,  and 
associated  him  with  himself  in  the  cares 
of  govemmenl.  His  death  was  deeply  la- 
mented throughout  the  empire.  —  II. 
Marens  Annius  Auielius,  sumamed  the 
Philosopher,  grandson  of  Verus,  was  bom 
at  Rome  a.ik  121.  On  the  death  of  Cei- 
onius  Commodus,  the  emperor  Hadrian 
tamed  his  attention  towards  M.  Aurelius; 
but  as  he  was  then  too  youi^  for  the  as- 
sumption of  the  cares  of  the  empire,  Ha- 
drian adopted  Antoninus  Pius,  on  condition 
that  he  in  his  turn  should  adopt  M.  Aure- 
lius. His  firther  dying  early,  the  care  of  his 
education  devolved  on  his  paternal  grand- 
father, Annius  Venis.  On  his  formal  ac- 
cession to  the  sovereignty,  M.  Aurelius 
took  Lucius  Verus,  his  cousin,  as  his  col- 
league, and  gave  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage; but  the  sudden  decease  of  Verus 
by  apoplexy  restored  to  M.  Aurelius  the 
sole  dominion.  His  whole  reign  was  oc- 
cupied in  wars  with  the  Parthians,  the 
Marcomanni,  and  other  tribes  that  either 
invaded  the  Roman  territories  or  revolted 
from  the  Roman  sway ;  but  the  justice 
and  virtues  of  his  character  fiir  transcend 
the  lustre  of  the  victories  which  the  Ro- 
man arms  achieved  under  his  conduct ;  and 
bis  death,  which  happened  in  the  fifty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  nineteenth  of 
his  reign,  occasioned  universal  mourning 
throughout  the  empire.  M.  Aurelius  left 
one  son,  the  brutal  Commodus,  and  three 
daughters. 

Antomius,  I.,  MAacus  Amtomius,  the 
fimnder  of  the  Antonian  fiunily,  was  bom 
9.  c.  148.  He  was  made  consul  a.  u.c. 
655,  and  then  governor  of  Cilicia,  in 
quality  of  proconsul,  where  he  per- 
formed BO  many  valorous  exploits  that  a 
public  triumph  was  decreed  to  him.  He 
was  one  of  the  greatest  orators  among  the 
Romans.  He  fell  a  sacrifice  in  the  midst 
of  tile  confusion  excited  by  Marius  and 
Cinna,  a.  c.  87.  He  left  two  sons^  Marcus 
and  Caius^  both  of  whom  discredited  their 
parentage. — II.  Marcus,  sumamed  Creti- 
ous,  from  the  office  he  held  in  Crete,  eldest 
aon  of  the  orator,  obtained  the  oflice  of 
managing  die  com  on  the  maritime  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean  with  unlimited  power, 
which  gave  him  many  opportunities  of 
plundering  the  provinces,  and  enriching 
himself. -^  III.  Caius,  seeond  son  of  the 
orator.  He  bore  amu  under  Sylla  in  the 
war  against  Mithridates,  and  raised  such 
disturbances  in  Greece  that  for  this  and 
other  malpractices  he  was  expelled  from 
the  senate.     By  the  aid  of  Crassus  and 


CsBsar  he  afterwards  obtained  the  con- 
sulship,  and  was  appointed  to  head  the 
forces  against  Catiline;  but  a  pretended 
attack  of  gout  induced  him  to  reject  the 
office.  On  being  appointed  proconsul  of 
Macedonia,  he  governed  with  such  extor- 
tion that  on  his  recal  he  was  sent  into 
exile.  —  IV.  Marcus,  the  triumvir,  son  of 
M.  Antonius,  surnamed  Creticus,  and 
Julia,  sister  of  L.  Julius  Oesar,  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Antonian  family,  was  bom 
81  or  86  B.  c.  Losing  his  father  when  very 
young,  he  led  a  very  dissipated  life,  and 
wasted  his  whole  patrimony  before  he  bad 
assumed  the  manly  gown.  After  the  exe- 
cution of  his  stepfather  Lentulus,  for  his 
assumed  participation  in  Catiline's  con- 
spiracy, Mark  Antony  went  to  Greece, 
where  he  diligently  applied  himself  to  the 
two  pursuits  most  important  to  a  Roman, 
oratory  and  military  science.  Thence  he 
was  invited  to  join  Gabinius,  then  procon- 
sul in  Syria,  where  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  courage  and  address,  and 
gained  golden  opinions  among  the  soldiery. 
He  next  proceeded  to  Gaul,  where  ho 
gained  the  notice  of  Caesar ;  and  on  his 
return  to  Rome  became  a  candidate  for 
the  qusestorship,  and  even  aspired  to  a 
place  in  the  college  of  augurs,  then  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Crassus.  The  senate 
lieing  at  this  time  torn  by  the  factions 
of  Pompey's  and  Caesar's  adherents,  An- 
tony proposed  that  both  should  lay  aside 
the  command  of  their  armies  in  the  pro- 
vinces ;  but,  as  this  proposition  met  with 
no  success,  he  privately  retired  from 
Rome  to  the  camp  of  Caesar,  and  advised 
him  to  march  his  army  to  Rome.  When 
Caesar  had  made  himself  master  of  Rome, 
he  appointed  Antony  governor  of  Italy ; 
and  in  the  numerous  campaigns  that  fol- 
lowed he  proved  himself  such  an  able 
auxiliary,  that  after  the  battle  of  Fharsalia 
Cffisar  made  him  master  of  the  horse. 
This  period  of  Antonyms  life  is  marked 
by  great  licentiousness.  He  divorced 
his  wife  Antonia,  and  carried  his  disre- 
gard of  public  opinion  so  far  as  to  appear 
openly  with  an  actress  in  a  car  drawn  by 
lions.  In  the  year  44  a.  c.  he  was  Caesar's 
colleague  in  the  consulship,  and  only  es- 
caped the  fiite  of  the  latter  by  the  inter- 
vention of  Brutus.  His  oration  over  the 
body  of  his  firiend,  coupled  with  the  re- 
ceipt of  Caesar's  treasures  from  Calfurnia, 
and  other  artful  measures,  but  above  all 
the  rising  indignation  of  the  people  against 
the  senate^  soon  gave  Antony  a  prospect 
of  rivalling  even  the  despotic  power  bova, 
which  Qesar  had  been  hurled.  But  lus 
ambitious  views  were  thwarted  by  Octar 
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▼iusy  who,  assuming  the  name  of  Ca»sar, 
gained  orer  the  veterans  to  his  cause,  while 
bis  rank  and  connections  procured  him 
the  support  of  the  senate.  Violent  quar- 
rels ensued  between  Antony  and  Octavius. 
The  Utter,  it  is  said,  even  plotted  the 
aiRassi nation  of  his  rival,  who  now  left 
Romer  and  having  joined  the  Greek  le- 
gions at  Brundisium,  laid  siege  to  Mutina, 
then  held  by  D.  Brutus;  but  being  defeated 
in  a  twofold  attack  by  the  consuls  Hirtius 
and  Pansa,  and  Brutus,  was  compelled  to 
cross  the  Alpsk  Meanwhile  Octavius  had 
thrown  off  the  mask,  and  seized  the  con* 
sular  power ;  and  a  reconciliation  was 
soon  afterwards  effected  between  him  and 
Antony,  who  had  already  gained  an  ac- 
cession of  strength  by  the  junction  of 
Lepidus.  These  three  leaders  then  came 
to  an  agreement  to  divide  all  the  provinces 
of  the  empire,  and  the  supreme  authority, 
among  themselves  fi>r  five  years,  under  the 
same  of  triumvirs;  and  in  the  proscrip- 
ticm  which  followed  the  conduct  of  Antony 
was  marked  by  great  cruelty,  more  espe- 
cially towards  Xtueius  Caesar  and  Cicero. 
To  his  share  fell  the  province  of  Gallia 
Citerior  and  Ulterior ;  and  to  him  was  as- 
signed the  conduct  of  the  war  against 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  which  resulted  in  the 
defeat  of  the  latter,  mainly  owing  to  the 
ability  of  their  opponent.  After  sojourning 
some  time  in  Athens,  he  crossed  over  into 
Asia,  where  he  lived  in  a  state  of  regal  splen- 
dour at  EphesQs;  and  having  summoned 
Cleopatra  to  meet  him  at  Tarsus,  was  led 
captive  by  her  beauty  to  Alexandria,  where 
he  forgot  the  interests  of  his  country  in  the 
charms  and  blandishments  of  the  voluptu- 
ous queen.  But  a  Parthian  invasion  at 
length  roused  him  to  action;  and  while 
preparing  to  arrest  it  he  was  summoned 
by  hia  wife  Fulvia  to  sail  for  Italy  to  aid 
her  in  an  attempt  to  overthrow  Octavius. 
On  bis  arrival,  however,  he  found  the  war 
at  an  end ;  and  the  death  of  his  wife  Fulvia, 
which  hi^ipened  opportunely,  soon  led  to 
a  reconciliation  with  Octavius,  who  gave 
him  htr  sister  Octavia  in  marriage.  A 
aew  division 'was  made  of  the  empire; 
but  on  returning  to  the  east  Antony 
OBee  more  became  enslaved  by  the  charms 
of  Cleopatxa,  and  the  repudiation  of  Oc- 
tavia involved  him  in  a  new  war  with 
Oetavina.  The  battle  of  Actium  put  an 
end  to  this  contest,  and  the  hopes  of  An- 
tony. He  now  retreated  to  Alexan- 
dria, where,  soon  afterwards,  besieged  by 
the  conqueror,  abondoncd  by  all  his  fol- 
lowers, and  betrayed,  as  he  Uiought,  even 
by  Cleopatra  herself,  he  fell  by  his  own 
hand,  a.  c.  30,  in  the  fiftieth,  or,  as  some 


say,  the  fifty-sixth  yesr  of  his  a^e.  The 
conqueror  shed  tears  when  he  was  in- 
formed that  his  enemy  was  no  more. 
Antony  left  seven  children  by  his  three 
wives.  —  V.  lulus,  son  of  M.  Antony  and 
Fulvia,  received  from  Augustus  his  sis- 
ter*s  daughter  in  marriage.  Afler  having 
filled  some  important  offices  in  the  state, 
he  engaged  in  an  Intrigue  with  Julia» 
daughter  of  the  emperor,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  order  of  the  latter.  According 
to  Yell.  Paterc  he  fell  by  hia  own  hand. 
—-VL  Lucius,  consul  a.  u.  c.  713»  the 
triumvir's  brother.  He  was  besieged  in 
Pelusium  by  Augustus,  and  obliged  to 
surrender  with  300  men  by  fiunine.  The 
conqueror  spared  his  life.  —  VIL  Felix,  a 
freedman  of  Claudius,  appointed  governor 
of  Judaea.  See  Fxlix. —  VIII.  Musa,  a 
physician  of  Aug^us»  See  Musa.— IX. 
A  Roman  commander,  to  whose  general- 
ship Vespasian  was  in  great  measure  ii)- 
debted  fur  the  imperial  crown.  He  ex- 
celled in  oratory;  and  a  similarity  of  taste 
led  to  his  forming  a  friendsliip  with  Mar- 
tial, like  whom  he  wrote  numerous  epi- 
grams. -« X.  Sumamed  Sanctua,  or  St. 
Anthony,  the  founder  of  the  monastic  life, 
was  bom  at  Koma,  a  village  of  Upper 
SgyP^  A.D.  251.  lliough  the  offspring 
of  wealthy  parents,  he  was  brought  up  in 
great  ignorance;  and  on  reaching  manhood 
his  devotional  turn  of  mind  drove  him  into 
solitude,  where  reports  of  his  austerity, 
miracles,  and  temptations  by  the  devil  at- 
tracted a  crowd  of  admirers,  whose  desire 
of  pursuing  tlie  same  mode  of  life  gradu* . 
ally  led  to  the  establishment  of  monasteries, 
A.  D.  305.  Seven  years  afterwards  he  went 
to  Alexandria  to  console  the  Christians 
under  their  persecutions ;  and  once  more 
retired  to  a  secluded  retreat,  where  hia 
fame  continued  to  attract  attention.  A 
little  before  the  close  of  his  career  he  re- 
turned to  Alexandria,  and  took  part  in  the. 
Arian  controversy;  but  soon  afterwards 
retired  to  his  cell,  where  he  died,  a.  d.  356. 

Anubis,  an  Egyptian  deity,  the  offspring 
of  Osiris  and  of  Nephthys,  the  sister  and 
spouse  of  Typhon;  and  represented  with 
the  head  of  a  dog,  fox,  or  jackal,  and  a  hu- 
man body.  He  accompanied  Isis  in  her 
search  after  the  remains  of  Osiris.  He 
was  regarded  as  the  conductor  and  guar- 
dian of  departed  souls ;  and  consequently 
his  functions  bear  some  resemblance  to 
those  of  Hermes  of  the  Greeks,  and  Mer- 
curius  of  the  Romans. 

AvxuB,,  the  Volscian  name  of  Terracina. 
See  Terracina. 

Ahyta,  a  poetess  of  Tegea,  who  flou- 
rished about  B.  c.  300.     She  versified  the 
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oracles  of  ^sculapius  at  Epidaurus ;  and 
the  few  remains  of  her  productions  we 
possess  are  remarkable  for  their  simplicity. 
Anttus,  an  Athenian  rhetorician,  who, 
with  Mditus  and  Lycon,  procured  the 
condemnation  of  Socrates  on  the  ground 
of  impiety.  But  Melitus  was  condemned 
to  death  by  the  repenting  populace;  and 
Anytus,  to  escape  a  similar  fiite,  went 
into  voluntary  exile. 

Aov,  son  of  Neptune,  who  first  collected 
into  cities  the  scattered  inhabitants  of 
Eubcea  and  Boeotia.  Hence  the  name 
Aonians  given  to  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Boeotia. 

A5nes,  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  Bceotia, 
who,  with  the  Hyantes,  succeeded  the 
Ectenes.  On  the  arrival  of  Cadmus,  the 
Hyantes  took  up  arms  to  oppose  him ;  but 
the  Aones  submitted,  and  were  incorpor- 
ated with  the  Phcenicians.  The  Muses 
were  called  Aojucr,  from  Mt.  Helicon  in 
Boeotia. 

AoaKos,  AoRNus,  Aornis,  Renaa,  a 
lofty  rock  in  India,  on  the  Suastus,  Suvat, 
taken  by  Alexander.  The  Macedonians 
named  it  Aornos  {&opyos),  it  being  so  high 
that  no  bird  could  fly  over  it. 

ArAMiA,  or  Apamba,  I.,  a  city  of 
Phrygia,  built  by  Antiochus  Soter,  on  the 
ate  of  the  ancient  Cibotus,  and  called  after 
his  mother  Apama.  The  word  Cibotus  is 
derived  from  Ki6atrhs,  "ark**  or  "coffer,** 
because  it  was  the  mart  or  common  Irea- 
sury  of  those  who  traded  from  Italy  and 
Greece  to  Asia  Minor.  This  name  was 
afterwards  added  to  Apama.  —  II.  An- 
other in  Bithynia,  originally  called  Myr- 
bea,  destroyed  by  Philip,  fiither  of  Perscs, 
and  rebuilt  by  Prusias,  who  called  it  after 
his  wife's  name  Apama. —  HI.  Another 
in  Syria,  Fandeh,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Orontes  and  Marsyas,  which  form  here  a 
small  lake ;  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator, 
and  called  after  his  wi6. 

AyaturIa,  an  Athenian  festival,  which 
came  also  to  be  observed  by  the  rest  of  the 
lonians,  except  those  of  Colophon  and 
Ephesus.  Two  accounts  are  given  of  its 
oriffin :  the  one  (which  is  now  exploded) 
derives  it  from  the  Greek  word  &r<£n), 
deeeitt  because  instituted  in  memory  of  a 
stratagem,  by  which  Xanthus,  king  of 
Boeotia,  was  killed  by  Melanthus,  king  of 
Athens ;  the  other  from  irdrrip,  father,  and 
the  prefix  a,  in  the  sense  of  together,  because 
at  this  festival  children  accompanied  their 
fathers  to  have  their  names  entered  on  the 
public  register.  The  festival  took  place 
in  October,  and  lasted  three  days. 

A  FELLA,  a  proper  name  mentioned  in 
Horace,  the  meaning  of  which  has  given 


rise  to  a  great  diversity  of  opinion.  It  is 
now  generally  considered  as  the  name  of 
some  well-known  and  superstitious  Jew  of 
the  day. 

Apellxs,  the  most  cdebrated  painter  of 
antiquity,  bom  at  Cos,  or,  as  others  say, 
at  Ephesus.  The  period  of  his  birth  is 
uncertain ;  but,  as  he  painted  numerous 
portraits  of  Alexander  the  Great,  he  must 
have  been  at  the  senith  of  hb  reputation 
B.  c.  S32.  His  chief  instructors  were 
Ephorus  the  Ephesian,  and  Pamphilus  the 
Macedonian.  His  fiivourite  subject  was 
the  representation  of  Venus.  A  complete 
list  of  his  works,  together  with  the  few  au- 
thentic particulars  of  his  life,  is  given  in 
Fliny*s  Natural  History,  35.  10. 

Apellicok,  a  native  of  Teos,  celebrated 
for  his  love  of  books,  but  principally  for 
being  instrumental  in  preserving  from  de- 
struction many  of  the  works  of  Aristotle, 
from  whose  heirs  he  purchased  them  150 
years  after  the  philosopher's  death.  Hi* 
large  fortune  enabled  him  to  indulge 
his  passion  for  books ;  but  he  made  no 
scruple  of  possessing  himself  of  valuable 
manuscripts  by  other  means.  Thus,  he 
purloined  from  the  archives  at  Athens 
some  original  documents,  for  which  he  was 
obliged  to  flee ;  but  the  influence  of  his 
wealth  having  procured  his  return,  he  at- 
tached himself  to  the  faction  of  the  Peri- 
patetic philosopher  Athenion,  was  made 
governor  of  Delos,  which,  by  his  incapa* 
city,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
and  died  soon  after  at  Athens. 

ArxMMiNus,  the  general  name  for  the 
great  mountain  system  of  Italy,  extending 
from  the  Alps  to  the  extremity  of  Cala- 
bria,  and  usuaUy  divided  into  four  prin- 
cipal groups,  called  the  Ligurian,  Etruscan, 
Boman,  and  Neapolitan  Apennines.  The 
length  of  their  course  is  estimated  at  670 
miles.  The  word  Apennine  is  supposed 
to  be  of  Celtic  origin,  being  derived  from 
alp,  high,  and  penna,  a  summit 

A  PER,  I.,  Marcus,  a  native  of  Gaul, 
who  came  to  Rome,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  eloquence.  He  ia  one  of 
the  interlocutors  in  the  dialogue  on  the 
decline  of  oratory,  which  some  ascribe  to 
Quintilian,  some  to  Tacitus,  and  others  to 
Aper.  He  died  a.  d.  85. —  II.  Arrius,  a 
prsfect  of  the  praetorian  guards  under 
Carus,  and  afterwards  under  Numerianus, 
who  was  married  to  his  daughter.  It  was 
said,  but  with  what  truth  is  uncertain,  that 
Carus  had  been  cut  off  by  Aper;  and,  nine 
months  after  his  accession,  Numerianus 
having  been  cut  off  by  poison,  suspicion 
fell  upon  Aper,  in  whom  the  government 
of  the  empire  was  vested^  and  he  waa  as- 
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aassinated  by  Diocletian,  who  had  been 
declared  emperor  bj  the  soldiery. 

ArisAs,  or  Aphzsas,  a  mountain  of 
Ar^lia,  near  Nemea,  on  which  Perseus 
first  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  Apesantius.  It 
can  be  seen  from  Argos  and  Corinth. 

AralCA,  a  town  of  Syria,  where  Venus 
was  worshipped.  Her  temple  was  de^ 
stioyed  by  Constantine  the  Great. 

AvHAK,  or  SAPUAa,  a  capital  city  of 
Arabia,  now  At-Fara,  between  Mecca  and 
Medina. 

ArHAUBUi,  L,  a  king  of  Messenia,  who 
married  Arene,  daughter  of  CEbalus. — II. 
A  stepson  of  Isocrates,  who  produced 
thirty-five  or  thirty-seven  tragedies,  and 
was  four  times  victor. 

Apbas,  Vnvot  a  river  of  Greece,  fidling 
into  the  bay  of  Ambracia. 

ArBELLAs,  a  king  of  Gyrene,  who,  with 
the  aid  of  Agathocles,  endeavoured  to  re- 
duce all  Africa  under  his  power. 

Aphktjb,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  whence  the 
ship  Argo  is  said  to  have  taken  her  de- 
parture for  Colchis.  It  corresponds  to 
the  modem  Fetio. 

Aran>NA,  a  borough  of  Attica,  where 
Theseus  is  said  to  have  secreted  Helen. 

ArHaicis,  an  Indian  prince,  who  de- 
fended the  rock  Aornus  with  i20,000  foot 
against  Alexander;  but  was  afterwards 
killed  by  his  troops,  and  his  head  sent  to 
the  conqueror. 

ApHKonisiA,  festivals  celebrated  in 
Cyprus,  and  different  parts  of  Greece,  in 
booour  of  Aphrodite,  or  Venus ;  first  in- 
stituted by  Cinyras,  in  whose  fiunily  the 
priestly  dignity  was  hereditary. 

^AnBaoDiTK,  the  Gr.  name  of  Venus, 
from  i^pihs,  froth,  because  Venus  is  said 
to  hare  been  bom  from  the  froth  of  the 
ocean.  Homer,  however,  as  well  as  the 
Cretan  system,  made  her  the  daughter  of 
Diooe.  (See  VsMus  and  DioKE.)  From 
this  name  are  derived  Apbrodisia,  Aphro- 
dtsium,  and  Aphroditopolis,  the  names 
of  numerous  cities  and  islands  sacred  to 
Venus,  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Africa. 

ApafTE,  or  Arafris,  a  city  of  Thrace, 
celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Bacchus,  and 
'  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 

Apia,  I.,  an  ancient  name  of  Peloponne- 
sus, which  it  received  from  king  Apis ;  after- 
wards called  iEgialea,  Pelasgia,  Argia; 
at  last  Peloponnesus,  or  island  of  Pelops. 
— IL  A  name  given  to  the  earth  among 
the  Scythians.     See  Apia,  I. 

A  PIC  ATA,  wife  of  Sejanus,  by  whom  she 
had  three  children.     Sbe  was  repudiated. 

Ancius.  There  were  three  patricians 
of  this  name  at  Rome,  all  noted  for  their 
gluttony.     L  The  first  lived  in  the  time 


of  the  dictator  Sylla.  —  II.  The  second 
during  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tibe- 
rius.—  III.  The  third  lived  under  Tngan, 
and  was  in  possession  of  a  secret  for  pre- 
serving oysters.  It  is  uncertain  to  which 
of  the  three  the  work  De  Be  C*dinaria, 
which  has  reached  our  times,  is  to  be  as- 
cribed. 

ApidXitus,  Salcunpria,  one  of  the  chief 
rivers  of  Thessaly,  flowing  into  the  Pe- 
neus. 

Apixa  and  A  pin  as,  a  city  of  Apulia, 
destroyed  with  Trica,  in  its  neighbourhood* 
by  Diomedes;  whence  the  proverb  of 
Apina  et  Trica,  "  trifling  things.** 

ArioLJE,  or  Appiola,  a  city  of  Latium, 
in  the  territory  of  Setia,  burnt  by  Tarq. 
Priscus.  Its  spoils  furnished  the  sums 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  Circus 
M^ximus. 

ArioN,  I.,  a  surname  of  Ptolemy,  one  of 
the  descendants  of  Ptol.  Lagus.  See 
Ptolemjbus  XV.  —  II.  A  grammarian 
and  historical  writer,  born  at  Oasis  Magna 
in  Kgypt,  during  the  first  century.  He 
subsequently  travelled  into  Greece,  and 
finally  settled  at  Rome,  where  he  taught 
philology  under  Tiberius  or  Claudius.  He 
was  surnamed  Plistonicus,  and  was  distin- 
guished for  his  hostility  to  the  Jews.  A 
letter  from  Josephus  against  liim  is  still 
extant. 

A  PIS,  I.,  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Peloponnesus,  son  of  Phoroneus  and 
Laodice,  was  a  native  of  Naupactus,  and 
descended  from  Inachus.  He  received 
divine  honours  after  death.  The  country 
where  he  reigned  was  called  Apia.  See 
Apia.  —  II.  A  sacred  bull  worshipped  by 
the  Egyptians.  He  was  kept  at  Mem- 
phis, the  capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  in  a 
magnificent  temple,  to  which  were  attached 
spacious  pleasure-grounds,  in  which  he 
might  take  exercise.  He  was  believed  to 
be  an  incarnation  of  Osiris,  and  was  recog- 
nised by  a  number  of  peculiar  marks,  de- 
scribed by  Pliny  and  ^lian.  He  was 
said  to  live  for  twenty-five  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  period  he  was  supposed  to 
drown  himself  by  leaping  into  the  Nile. 
He  was  then  interred  with  great  pomp ; 
and  the  priests  wandered  about  for  some 
days,  shrieking,  beating  their  breasts,  and 
exhibiting  every  outward  form  of  grie^ 
until  a  new  Apis  was  found,  when  the 
discovery  was  celebrated  by  a  joyftil  fes- 
tival, termed  the  Theophania  (which  see), 
or  Manifestation  of  the  God,  which  lasted 
five  days.  There  were  other  sacred  bulls 
besides  Apis :  e.  g.  Muevis,  worshipped  at 
On,  or  Heliopolis ;  Pacis  at  Hermonthb, 
and  Onuphis. 
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Aprrius  Galba,  a  celebrated  buffoon 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius. 

ApoLLivXaKs  LuDL     See  Ludi  Apolli- 

VARES. 

Apollinaris,  C.  Sulpitiits,  a  gramma- 
nan  of  Carthage,  flourished  in  the  second 
century,  under  the  Antonines.  He  was 
succeeded  in  his  profession  by  his  schoUr, 
Helvius  Pertinax,  who  afterwards  became 
emperor.  The  short  metrical  arguments 
in  the  comedies  of  Terence  are  attributed 
to  ApoUinaris. 

ApollIvis  PaoxoKToaiUM,  Stu-Z^dy 
situate  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  east  of 
Utica,  and  north  of  Carthage. 

ApolukopSlis  Maoka,  Edfou,  a  city  in 
Che  southern  part  of  Upper  i^ypt,  re- 
markable for  its  splendid  temple,  which  is 
still  in  a  state  of  great  preservation. 

Apollinopolis  Parva,  KmUf  a  city  of 
Egypt,  north-west  of  Thebes.  It  was  the 
entrepot  of  the  trade  with  the  interior  of 
Africa  and  Alexandria. 

Apollo,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona, 
one  of  the  principal  gods  of  the  Grrecian 
and  Roman  mythology ;  named  also  Phoe- 
bus, and  in  Horace  and  Hesiod,  most  com- 
monly Phoebus  Apollon.  He  was  the  god 
of  archery,  prophecy,  music,  and  all  the 
fine  arts ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  of  the 
sun.  He  was  bom  on  the  island  of  Delos, 
(see  Dklos,  Latona,)  whither  his  mother 
took  refuge  from  the  persecutions  of  the 
jealous  Juno ;  and  his  first  exploit  was  the 
slaughter  of  the  dragon  Pytho,  for  which, 
according  to  one  tradition,  he  was  subject- 
ed to  servitude  under  Admetus,  king  of 
Thessaly ;  though  anotlier  story  represents 
bis  banishment  from  heaven  as  the  conse- 
sequence  of  his  having  killed  the  Cyclops, 
who  had  fabricated  the  thunderbolts  that 
cut  off  his  son  .Ssculapius.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  give  an  outline  of  the  nu- 
merous adventures  in  which  Apollo  was 
engi^ed.  He  had  temples  and  statues  in 
every  country ;  of  the  former,  the  most 
celebrated  were  that  of  Delphi,  Delos, 
Patara,  Claros,  Grynium,  Tenedos,  and 
Didymi,  in  all  of  which  his  oracles  gave 
predictions.  From  these,  too,  he  derived 
a  great  variety  of  distinctive  epithets. 
'The  hawk,  the  raven,  the  swan,  the  grass- 
hopper, were  his  favourite  animals;  and 
the  bay  was  sacred  to  him.  He  is  usually 
represented  in  the  prime  of  youth  and 
manly  beauty,  with  long  hair,  his  brows 
'bound  with  the  sacred  laurel,  bearing 
either  the  lyre  or  the  bow.  ( See  Phcebus.  ) 
The  statue  of  the  ApoUo  Belvido^  shows 
at  once  the  conception  which  the  ancients 
bad  of  this  duty,  and  thetr  pre-eminence 
in  the  art  of  sculpture. 


Afolloi>5rus,  a  name  common  to  many 
persons  in  antiquity,  of  whom  the  most 
distinguished  were,  I.,  a  painter  of 
Athens,  the  predecessor  of  Zeuxis,  who 
lived  about  four  centuries  a.  c.  Pliny  speaks 
of  him  with  enthusiasm.  —  II.  A  comic 
poet  of  Athens,  who  flourished  about  SOO 
B.  €.  He  was  one  of  the  six  writers  se- 
lected by  the  ancient  critics  as  the  models 
of  the  New  Comedy.  From  one  of  his 
dramas  Terence  borrowed  the  Hecyra  and 
the  Phormio. — III.  A  native  of  Athens, 
and  disciple  of  Aristarchus,  Paneetius,  and 
Diogenes  the  Babylonian.  He  flourished 
about  B.  c.  146,  and  was  celebrated  for  his 
numerous  productions  in  prose  and  verse. 
Of  his  voluminous  writings  only  three 
books  of  his  BibHothtca^  a  mythological 
work,  have  reached  our  times.  —  IV.  An 
architect  of  great  ability  in  the  rdgns  of 
Trajan  and  Hadrian,  bom  at  Damascus. 
The  magnificent  stone  bridge  built  over  the 
Danube,  a.  d.  104,  by  order  of  Tngan, 
(the  remains  of  which  still  exist,)  was  ex- 
ecuted under  his  direction.  He  was  also 
the  architect  of  the  Forum  Tlrajanum  at 
Rome,  on  which  the  colunm  of  Trajan 
stands,  an  immense  library,  the  Odanim, 
and  various  other  magnificent  works. 
Falling  into  disgrace  with  Hadrian,  he 
lost  his  life  through  the  emperor*s  caprice. 

Apollonia,  I.,  a  propitiatory  festival 
celebrated  at  Sicyon,  in  honour  of  Apollo 
and  Diana,  of  which  Pausanias  gives  the 
following  accoimt : — These  divinities,  after 
the  destruction  of  the  serpent  Python, 
having  come  to  ^gialea  to  be  purified, 
were  frightened  away,  and  fled  to  Crete, 
^gialea  was  soon  visited  with  an  epidemic 
distemper;  and  the  inhabitants,  by  the 
advice  of  their  prophets,  sent  seven  boys 
and  as  many  girls  to  entreat  them  to 
return  to  JEgialea.  Apollo  and  Diana 
granted  their  petition,  in  honour  of  which 
a  temple  was  raised  to  Tlcitfc^,  goddess  of 
persuasion ;  and  every  year,  on  the  festival 
of  Apollo,  a  band  of  boys  conveyed  the 
statues  of  Apollo  and  Diana  to  the  temple 

of  Persuasion II.  Etienne  of  Byzantium 

enumerates  twenty-five  cities  of  this  name; 
and  Ortelius,  in  his  l%esaurus  Geogra* 
phieus,'  adds  seven  more.  Of  these  the 
principal  were,  I.,  in  Illyricum,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Adas,  the  ruins  of  which  still 
retun  the  name  of  BaUina.  It  was 
founded  by  a  colony  of  Corcyreans  and 
Corinthians,  and  its  more  ancient  name  was 
Gyiaecia,  from  Gylaex,  the  leader  of  the 
Corinthian  band  that  drove  the  Illyrians 
from  the  neighbouring  territory  of  £pi- 
daurus.  It  was  filmed  for  the  wisdom  of  its 
laws ;  and  firom  its  proximity  to  Brundu- 
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Slum  and  Hydruntum  in  Italy,  was  always 
deemed  an  important  station  by  the  Romans. 
Augustus  spent  many  years  of  his  life  in 
Apollonia.  —  II.  A  town  in  the  interior  of 
Chalcidia,  on  the  Equathian  Way.  Men- 
tion  is  made  of  it  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
(xTiLl.),  St  Paul  having  passed  through 
it  on  his  way  from  Philippi  to  Thessa- 
loniea.     The  ruins  are  called   PtiBina,-^ 

III.  A  city  of  Lydia,  about  300  stadia 
from  Pergamus,  and  the  same  distance 
firom  Sardu.  It  was  named  after  the  wife 
of  Attalus:   Cicero  often  alludes  to  it. — 

IV.  A  city  of  Mysia,  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake  Apolloniatis,  near  the 
point  where  the  Rhyndacus  issues  from  it. 
It  is  now  AhvUiona. —  V.  A  city  of  Cyre- 
naica,  regarded  as  the  harbour  of  Cyrcne. 
It  was  the  birthplace  <^  the  geographer 
Eratosthenes.  Under  the  Lower  Empire 
it  took  the  name  of  Sozusa«  whence  it  is 
now  called  Marza  Susa,  or  Sosush 

AroLL^NiAs,  a  native  of  Cyzicus,  who 
became  wife  of  Attalus,  king  of  Per- 
gamus.    See  Attalus. 

AroLLoxirEs,  a  physician  o^  Cos  at  the 
court  of  Artaxerxes,  who  became  ena- 
moured of  Amytis,  the  monarch's  sister, 
and  was  some  time  after  put  to  death  for 
slighting  her. 

Apollowiusi  a  name  common  to  many 
distinguished  persons  of  antiquity,  of 
whom  the  most  celebrated  are,  I.,  a  na- 
tive of  Po'ga  in  Pamphylia,  bom  240 
B.  c  one  of  the  most  distinguished  pu- 
pils of  Euclid ;  together  with  whom, 
Archimedes,  and  Diophantus,  he  is  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  the  mathema- 
tical sciences.  His  most  celebrated  work 
is  a  TVeatise  on  Conic  Sections.  —  II. 
A  poet  of  Alexandria,  called  ApoUonius 
of  Rhodes,  from  having  taught  rhetoric 
there.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Callimachus  at 
Alexandria,  whence  he  retired  with  dis- 
gust at  bis  want  of  success.  Of  his  nu- 
merous poems,  the  only  one  which  remains 
is  the  jirpcnautieOf  giving  a  detailed 
aeeoont  of  the  wanderings  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, which  has  been  repeatedly  edited 
and  translated.  —  III.  Dyscolus  (so  called 
on  account  of  his  moroseness)  was  a  gram- 
marian of  Alexandria  in  the  second  century 
of  our  era.  He  was  long  oppressed  by  po- 
verty ;  but  at  length  emerged  into  great  emi- 
nence as  a  writer  upon  grammar.  Several 
of  hb  works  have  been  frequently  published. 
—  IV.  A  native  of  Tyana  in  Cappadocia, 
of  an  ancient  and  wealthy  family,  born 
about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  famous  in  the  annals  of  ancient 
imposture.  He  attached  himself  to  the 
tenets  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy ;  and 


Acgai,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  iEscu- 
lapius,  was  the  scene  of  his  labours. 
After  visiting  Pamphylia,  Cilicia,  Antioch, 
Ephesus,  and  other  cities,  he  resolved  to 
go  to  Babylon,  and  thence  to  India,  to 
mitiate  himself  in  the  mysteries  of  Brah- 
manism.  His  whole  journey  was  a  scene 
of  triiunph.  The  wonderful  cures  which 
he  performed,  and  the  ftilfilment  of  several 
of  his  prophecies,  procured  him  willing 
listeners  in  the  persons  even  of  the  greatest 
monarchs ;  and,  on  his  return  through 
Greece  to  Rome,  he  was  even  admitted  to 
the  councils  of  the  emperor  Titus.  On 
the  accession  of  Domitian,  he  was  accused 
of  having  fomented  a  movement  in  Egypt 
in  favour  of  Nerva ;  but  was  acquitted. 
He  afterwards  revisited  Greece,  gaining 
followers  wherever  he  went;  and  finally 
settled  in  Ephesus,  where  he  opened  a 
school  of  philosophy,  and  died  at  the  age 
of  ninety-seven.  Among  the  numerous 
miracles  attributed  to  ApoUonius,  he  is 
said  to  have  announced  at  Ephesus  the 
murder  of  Domitian,  at  the  same  moment 
it  took  place  at  Rome ;  hence  he  has 
been,  not  without  reason,  accused  of  a 
participation  in  the  crime.  Such  was 
the  reverence  of  the  heathen  nations  for 
ApoUonius,  that  they  assimilated  his  cha- 
racter and  merits  to  those  of  the  Founder  of 
Christianity.  Statues  were  raised  to  his 
memory  in  several  cities;  numerous  temples 
were  dedicated  to  him ;  and  in  such  respect 
was  he  held,  that  Aurelian  refrained  from 
sacking  Tyana,  out  of  regard  to  his 
memory.  His  life  was  compiled  by  Phi- 
lostratus,  two  centuries  after  his  death,  by 
command  of  Julia,  widow  of  the  emperor 
Severus.  Several  distinguished  sculptors 
of  this  name  are  enumerated  by  Pliny. 

AroMf  los,  a  name  under  which  Jupiter 
and  Hercules  were  worshipped  at  the 
Olympic  games,  being  supplicated  to  de- 
stroy the  vast  number  of  fliet  which  at- 
tended great  sacrifices.  The  sacrifice  to  the 
Apomyius  Deus  wto  always  the  first,  that 
he  might  drive  away  the  flies  from  the  rest. 

AroNius,  a  governor  of  Mcesia,  rewarded 
by  a  triumphal  statue  by  Otho,  for  defeat- 
ing 9,000  barbarians. 

Aroyus,  a  fountain,  with  a  village  of  the 
same  name,  near  Patavium  in  Italy.  The 
waters  were  celebrated  for  their  healing 
properties;  hence  their  name,  (from  Gr. 
a,  priv,  and  irdyor,  pain,)  and  were  sup- 
posed to  have  an  oracular  power. 

ArosTRorHiA,  a  surname  of  Venus  in 
Boeotia,  distinguished  under  the  names 
Venus  Urania,  Vulgaris,  and  Apostrophia. 
The  former  was  the  p<itroness  of  a  pure 
and  cha&te  love  ;  the  second  of  sensual  de- 
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•ires ;  the  last  incited  men  to  illicit  grati- 
fications, See.  Venus  Apostrophia  was 
invoked  by  the  Thebans,  that  they  might 
be  saved  from  such  unlawful  desires.  She 
is  the  same  as  the  Roman  Verticordia. 

Apothbosis,  a  ceremony  observed  by 
ancient  nations,  by  which  they  raised 
their  kings,  heroes,  and  great  men  to  the 
rank  of  deities.  The  Greeks  first  ad- 
mitted this  custom.  The  Romans  bor- 
rowed it  from  them,  and  not  only  deified 
the  most  prudent  and  humane  of  their 
emperors,  but  also  the  most  cruel  and 
profligate. 

AfpIa  Via,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
highways  leading  from  ancient  Rome. 
It  was  constructed  by  the  censor  Appius 
Claudius,  a.  u.  c.  442 ;  and,  commencing  at 
the  gate  of  Capena,  extended  to  Capua, 
and  thence  to  Brundusium,  the  then  limit 
of  the  empire.  It  was  formed  of  stones 
squared  and  jointed,  and  was  wide  enough 
for  two  chariots  to  go  abreast. 

AvpiXdbs,  a  name  given  to  Venus, 
Pallas,  Vesta,  Concord,  and  Peace,  from  a 
temple  erected  to  them  near  the  Appise 
Aqu». 

AfmInus,  a  native  of  Alexandria,  who 
flourished  at  Rome  under  Trajan,  Hadrian, 
and  the  Antonines,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  forensic  abilities,  and  ac- 
quired the  post  of  procurator  of  the  em- 
pire, and  the  government  of  a  province. 
His  Roman  History,  in  twenty-four  books, 
embracing  the  history  of  the  republic  to 
the  time  of  Augustus,  no  longer  exists 
entire. 

Appii  Forum,  a  small  place  on  the  Ap- 
plan  Way,  sixteen  miles  from  Ti'cs  Tabernse, 
now  Borgo  Lungo,  It  is  mentioned  by 
St.  Paul  (Acts  xxiii.  15.),  and  is  well 
known  as  Horace's  second  resting-place  in 
his  journey  to  Brundusium. 

Afpius  Claudius,  or  Attus  Clausus,  I., 
a  Sabine  by  birth,  the  founder  of  the  Ap- 
pian  fiunily  at  Rome.  He  is  said  to  have 
miffrated  to  Rome  with  5000  members 
and  clients  of  hb  house,  a.  u.  c.  260,  the 
last  portion  of  the  mythical  age  of  Roman 
history ;  and  this  accession  of  strength 
made  him  at  once  be  classed  among  the 
patricians,  and  enrolled  in  the  senate.  He 
was  a  man  of  stem  and  harsh  character,  and 
his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  patricians 
frequently  brought  him  into  collision 
with  the  plebeians  of  Rome.  —  II.  Sa- 
binus,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  elected 
consul  A.  u.  c.  283,  and  rendered  himself 
even  more  odious  than  his  father  by  his 
despotic  character.  Being  sent  against 
the  Volsci»  he  made  himself  so  obnoxious 
to  his  troops  that  they  refused  to  fight, 


and  were  consequently  defeated.  On 
his  rqturn  to  Rome  he  was  cited  to  trial, 
but  died  before  the  final  bearing  of  his 
case. — III.  Crassinus,  a  member  of  the 
patrician  family  of  the  ClaudiL  Thou^ 
cruel  and  arrogant,  like  his  ancestors,  he 
was  hardly  appointed  consul,  b.  c.  401, 
when,  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people, 
he  supported  the  proposition  of  electing 
decemvirs  with  sovereign  power  for  a  year. 
(See  Decemviri.)  AfWr  being  chosen 
decemvir,  he  resolved  never  again  to  give 
up  his  power,  and  conspired  with  his  col- 
leagues for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
plan ;  but  the  awful  aflfair  of  Virginia  put 
an  end  to  their  odious  tyranny.  (See 
ViRGiKiA.)  The  decemviral  office  was 
abolished,  and  the  previous  forms  of  magu- 
tracy  immediately  restored.  Appius  iras 
accused,  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he 
either  died  by  his  own  hand,  ox  was  put  to 
death  secretly  by  the  tribunes.  —  IV.  Cjp- 
cus,  a  distinguished  Roman  of  the  Appian 
&mily.  When  censor,  he  constructed  that 
part  of  the  Appian  Way  which  extended 
from  Rome  to  Capua.  Through  his  advice 
the  Potitian  family  committed  the  charge 
of  the  rites  of  Hercules  to  public  slaves,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  the  fiimily  in 

auestion  were  all  cut  off,  and  Appius  was 
eprived  of  sight;  whence  his  cognomen  of 
OBcutt  **  Blind."  He  was  afterwards  con- 
sul, and  also  interrex,  and  was  very  suc- 
cessful in  his  operations  against  the 
Samnites.  —  V.  Herdonius,  seized  the 
capitol  with  4000  slaves  and  exiles,  a.  u.  c. 
292,  and  was  soon  after  overthrown.  —  The 
name  of  Appius  was  common  in  Rome  to 
many  public  men,  whose  lives  arc  not 
distinguished  by  any  remarkable  event. 

AruiEs,  and  Araius,  one  of  the  kings 
5f  Egypt,  B.  c.  594,  called  by  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel  Pharaoh  Hophra.  He  took 
Sidon,  and  lived  in  great  prosperity  till 
his  subjects  revolted  to  Amasis,  by  whom 
he  was  strangled.     See  Amasis. 

Arsus,  Beraiino,  a  river  of  Macedonia, 
falling  into  the  Ionian  sea,  and  celebrated 
for  the  military  operations  of  Cssar  and 
Pompey  on  its  banks. 

ArsTKTHii,  or  Abstvtbii,  a  people  of 
Thrace,  bordering  on  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonesus.     They  overpowered  the  Dolonci. 

Aftxra,  a  Cretan  city,  eighty  stadia 
from  Cydonia.  Its  name  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  a  musical  contest  carried 
on  between  the  Syrens  and  Muses  in  its 
vicinity,  in  which  the  former  were  van- 
quished, and  became  so  overcome  with 
grief  that  their  wings  dropped  from  their 
shoulders. 

AruLxiJB  LxoBs,  proposed  by  L.  Apu- 
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leios  Satuminus,  a.  u.  c.  653,  tribune  of 
the  commons,  for  dividing  public  lands 
among  veteran  soldiers,  settling  colonies, 
punidiing  crimes  against  the  state,  and 
famishing  com  to  the  poor. 

Aroi^ius,  C.  Lucius,  a  Platonic  philo- 
sopher, born  at  Medaura  in  Africa,  of  a 
highly  respectable  &Kdly,  a.  i>.  127.  He 
received  bb  early  education  at  Carthage, 
and  thence  removed  successively  to  Athens 
and  Rome,  where  he  acquired  a  knowledge 
both  of  the  Latin  tongue  and  the  Roman 
law.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country 
be  married  a  widow  of  considerable  pro> 
perty,  and  thereby  recruited  his  own  shat- 
tered finances.  Little,  if  any  thing,  is 
known  of  the  remainder  of  his  life.  After 
his  death  several  statues  were  erected  to 
his  memory,  and  by  some  persons  he  was 
looked  upon,  like  Apollonius  of  Tyana, 
as  worthy  of  being  placed  in  comparison 
with  the  Founder  of  Christianity  for  his 
miracles  and  prophecies.  His  most  cele^ 
brated  work  is  the  Golden  Au,  which  has 
been  translated  into  all  the  European  lan- 
guages. 

ApulIa,  the  name  of  one  of  the  divisions 
of  Southern  Italy,  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  lying  along  the  coast  of  the 
Hadriatie.  In  remoter  ages  the  whole 
of  this  part  of  Italy  was  known  to 
the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  lapygia, 
and  was  inhabited  by  the  Daunii,  the 
Peucetii,  or  Paediculi,  the  Messapians, 
and  the  Salentini,  who  were  all  said  to  be 
descendants  of  Greek  colonists.  The 
prineipal  towns  of  Apulia  were  Arpi, 
Luceria,  Arpinum,  and  Venusia,  the 
birth-phue  of  Horace.  It  suffered  greatly 
during  the  second  Punic  war,  some  of 
its  towns  having  sided  with  Hannibal, 
and  others  with  Rome;  but  the  whole 
ultimately  became  subject  to  the  Roman 
sway.  Apulia  was  famous  for  the  excel- 
lence of  Its  wooL  The  modem  name  of 
this  district  is  Puglia, 

AqcamIvs,  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac.  ^Some  suppose  that  Ganymede 
was  changed  into  this  sign. 

Aquilxia,  a  celebrated  city  of  Italy,  in 
the  territory  of  Venetia,  founded  by  some 
Transalpine  Gauls,  b.  c.  187,  but  changed 
into  a  Latin  colony  within  five  years  after 
its  estM>lishment.  It  was  an  important 
military  post  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  and 
continued  to  increase  in  prosperity  till  the 
fidl  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  ruins  of 
vhid^  it  was  involved. 

AQUII.IUS  I.,  Nepos  Manius,  a  Roman 
consul,  colleague  of  Marius,  and  intrusted 
with  the  war  against  the  slaves  in  Sicily, 
which  he  successfully  ended.      Though 


at  first  honoured  with  an  ovation,  he  was 
afterwards  accused  of  extortion,  but  ac* 
quitted.  Being  sent  into  Bithynia  against 
Mithridates,  he  was  defeated,  and  put  to 
death  by  that  monarch,  who  is  said  to 
have  poured  melted  gold  down  his  throat 
as  a  punishment  for  his  cupidity.  —  II. 
Gallus,  a  Roman  lawyer,  a  friend  of  Ci- 
cero, and  his  colleague  in  the  censorship. 
He  is  represented  as  a  man  of  great  acute- 
ness  and  readiness  in  debate.  Three  of 
his  treatises  are  eulogised  by  Cicero.— 
III.  Sabinus,  a  Roman  lawyer,  who  lived 
in  the  third  century  of  our  era.  He  was 
twice  elected  to  the  consulship,  and  sur- 
named  the  Cato  of  his  age.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  the  fiither  or  brother  of  the  Ves- 
tal virgin,  Aquilea  Severa,  whom  Helioga« 
balus  compelled  to  become  his  wife. 

Aqdilo,  a  wind  blowing  from  the  north- 
north-east. 

AquilonIa,  a  city  of  Samnium,  on  the 
Volscian  frontier. 

AquIncm,  I.,  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
placed  by  Cluv.  at  the  modern  Acquario,  — 
II.  A  city  of  Latium,  on  the  Latin  Way, 
now  Aquino.  It  is  described  as  a  city  of 
importance.  It  was  the  birth-place  of 
Juvenal,  of  the  emperor  Pescennius  Niger, 
and,  in  modem  times,  of  the  celebrated 
Thcmas  Aquinas. 

Aquitania,  one  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  ancient  Gaul,  lying  between 
the  Garumna,  Garonne,  and  the  Pjrrenees ; 
but  afterwards  extended  by  Augustus  to 
the  Ligcris,  Loire,  (See  Gallia.)  The 
inhabitants  of  Aquitania  were  of  Iberian 
extraction. 

AaA,  a  constellation  of  seven  stars,  near 
the  Scorpion*s  tail. 

AaA  LuGDUKxxsis,  an  altar  erected  to 
Augustus,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arar 
and  Rhone,  near  the  city  of  Lugdunum, 
or  Lyon$,  by  sixty  Gallic  comnmnities.  It 
became  fimious  under  Caligula  for  the 
celebration  of  literary  contests.  By  the 
writers  of  the  middle  ages,  the  spot  was 
called  Attanacum,  and  is  now  the  point  of 
^aaat. 

Araearchzs,  a  vulgar  person  among 
the  Egyptians;  or,  perhaps,  a  usual  ex- 
pression for  the  leaders  of  the  Arabians 
who  resided  in  Rome.  Some  believe  that 
Cicero  alludes  to  Pompey  under  the  name 
of  Arabarches. 

A  rabIa,  a  large  country  of  Asia,  forming 
a  peninsula  between  the  Arabian  and  Per- 
sian gul&.  Its  length  is  about  1800 
British  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  800. 
Arabia  was  called  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Palestine,  the  eastern,  and  by  the  Babylo- 
nians, the  western,   country ;  hence  the 
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Arabiang  were  sometimes  designated  Ori- 
entals, and  sometimes  the  people  of  the 
West.  («  Chron.  ix.  14.,  Jer.  iii.  2.)  Ara- 
bia has  been  variously  divided  at  different 
times,  and  by  different  authors.  Strabo 
divides  the  vhole  country  into  Arabia 
Felix  and  Arabia  Deserta,  the  former  oc- 
cupying the  southern,  and  the  latter  the 
norUiern,  part  of  the  peninsula.  The 
triple  division  into  Arabia  Felix,  Deserta, 
and  Petraea  was  introduced  by  Ptolemy 
and  Megastbenes.  Arabia  FeUx  derived 
this  appellation  from  its  rich  produce; 
Arabia  Fetrsa  was  so  called,  either  from 
the  rocky  character  of  its  soil,  or,  more 
probably,  from  Petra,  an  ancient  fortified 
emporium;  and  Arabia  Deserta  received 
its  name  from  its  barren  aspect.  This  di- 
vision, however,  has  never  been  known  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  East.  From  the 
earliest  period  of  authentic  history,  Arabia 
has  been  the  connecting  link  between  the 
eastern  and  western  world.  It  was  the 
mart  whence  the  Phcenioians  drew  the 
supplies  of  gold  and  silver,  gems  and 
pearls,  spices  and  perfumes,  with  which 
they  fVimished  the  countries  of  Europe. 
The  Arabians  are  still,  as  in  the  most  re- 
mote era,  nomades  of  patriarchal  simpli- 
city. Previously  to  the  rise  of  Moham- 
medanism, their  religion  was  an  adoration 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  Sabaism.  For 
a  thousand  years  they  defended  the  freedom, 
faith,  and  manners  of  their  fathers  against 
all  the  attacks  of  the  eastern  conquerors. 
Neither  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  nor 
the  Egyptian  and  Persian  kings  could  bring 
them  under  their  yoke.  Though  consider- 
ably weakened  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
they  were  never  wholly  subdued ;  and  the 
divisions  that  ensued  among  his  generals 
after  his  decease  enabled  them  io  regain 
their  independence.  When,  three  centuries 
after  Alexander,  the  Romans  planted  their 
victorious  standard  in  the  very  centre  of 
Arabia,  many  of  the  native  princes  still 
maintained  a  virtual  independence  of  the 
emperors,  while  the  mountainous  portion 
of  the  country  became  the  scene  of  those 
diivalrous  deeds,  so  celebrated  by  the 
Arabian  poets,  which  ended  in  their  com- 
plete emancipation.  Arabia  became  an 
early  ^t  of  Christianity,  though  Sabaism 
was  never  completely  eradicated.  Many 
of  the  lieretical  sects,  such  as  the  Mono- 
physites  and  the  Nestorians,  flying  from 
the  persecutions  of  Rome,  found  refuge 
here  ;  even  Jews  became  very  numerous ; 
and  it  is  thought  that  to  the  indifference 
produced  by  so  endless  a  variety  of  sects 
and  religions  as  Arabia  exhibited,  is  to  be 
attributed  the  almoct  miraculous   speed 


with  which  Mohammed  established  his  new 
religion.  This  singular  impostor  raised 
the  Arabians  to  a  historical  importance 
hitherto  unknown ;  and  with  him  bepns 
a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  this  people, 
on  which  it  is  not  our  province  to  enter. 

Arabicus  sinus,  that  part  of  the  Mare 
Erythrseum  which  interposes  between 
Egypt  and  Arabia,  now  Red  sea.  The 
origin  of  the  modem  appellation  must  be 
traced,  through  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, to  the  faict  of  the  Arabicus  Sinus 
touching  on  the  north  the  land  of  Edom, 
or  Idum«a.  Edom,  which  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue  signifies  red,  was  the  name  given 
to  Esau,  firom  the  mess  of  red  pottage  for 
which  he  sold  his  birthright ;  and  as  his 
posterity  inhabited  this  country,  nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  to  give  his  dis- 
tinguishing epithet  both  to  the  country 
and  the  sea  which  it  encompassed. 

Araciivmvs  Moks,  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains in  Argolis.  In  the  time  of  Inachus 
it  was  called  Sapyselaton. 

Arachne,  so  skilful  in  working  with 
the  needle,  that  she  challenged  Minerva, 
goddess  of  the  art,  to  a  trial  of  skill.  Mi- 
nerva, assuming  the  form  of  an  old  woman, 
warned  her  to  desist  from  her  boasting; 
but,  finding  her  admonitions  vain,  she  as- 
sumed her  proper  form,  and  accepted  the 
challenge.  The  skill  of  Arachne  was  un- 
doubted ;  but  the  subjects  she  chose  were 
so  offensive  to  the  goddess,  that  she  struck 
Arachne  with  the  shuttle  on  the  forehead ; 
an  insult  so  overwhelming  to  the  high- 
spirited  maiden,  that  she  hanged  herself, 
and  was  changed  by  Minerva  into  a  spider 
(opdxw;).  The  name  of  this  insect  pro- 
bably gave  rise  to  the  fiible ;  though  the 
story  itself  would  seem  to  be  of  oriental 
origin,  the  art  of  embroidery  having  come 
into  Western  Asia  from  Babylonia  and  the 
adjacent  countries. 

Arachthus,  Arathds,  or  Arethok,  a 
river  of  Epirus,  flowing  from  the  chain  of 
ilKndus  into  the  Ambrocian  gulf. 

Aractntuus,  I.,  a  chain  of  mountains 
in  iBtolia ;  now  Zigot,  Some  writers  as- 
cribe Aracynthus  to  Acamania II.   A 

mountun  of  Bceotia,  sacred  to  Minerva, 
whence  she  is  called  Aracynthia. 

ArXdos,  I.,  a  city  in  an  island  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia, 
formed  by  a  band  of  exiles  from  Sidon. 
The  modern  name  of  the  island  is  Ruad, 
—  II.  An  island  on  the  coast  of  Arabia, 
in  the  Persian  gulf,  supposed  to  mark  the 
original  settlements  of  the  Phoenicians 
previously  to  their  establishing  themselves 
on  the  Mediterranean  coasts. 

AaAitsId^  the  chief  city  of  the  Cavares 
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In  Gallia  Narbonensis,  now  Ortmgt  in  the 
department  of  Vtxnduie. 

Arje.     See  .£Giiia«U8. 

Araa,  ScumA,  a  river  of  Gaul,  which 
rises  near  ML  Vegesus,  and  fidls  into  the 
Rhodanus  at  Lugdunum. 

AbItus,  I.,  a  Greek  poet,  bom  at  Soli, 
Pompeiopaiis^  in  Cilicia,  about  a.  c.  270. 
He  was  a  ikvonrite  of  Ptolemy  Fhiladel- 
phus,  and  a  ^rm  friend  of  Antigonus 
Gonataa,  and  of  Theocritus,  who  mentions 
hina  in  his  /ijr^  He  ccunpoaed  two  poems, 
on  astronomical  subjects,  whioh  are  highly 
eulogised  by  Orid*  ^Amar,  1.  15.);  and 
he  is  moreover  remarkable  as  having  been 
the  poet  quoted  by  St.  Paul  in  his  speech 
to  the  Areopagus,  (  Acts,  xvii.  28. ).  There 
ere  numerous  editions  of  Aratus:  the 
lat&rt  is  by  Bekker  with  Scholia,  Berlin, 
1828,  8va  —  II.  A  celebrated  Grecian  pa- 
triot, son  of  CUnias  and  Aristodama ;  bom 
at  Seyoo,  in  Achaia,  a.  <v  873.  When 
seven  years  of  age,  his  father,  who  held  the 
government  of  Sioyon,  was  assassinated  by 
Abantidas,  who  made  himself  absolute. 
After  9oaa0  revoluticms^  the  sovereignty 
came  into  the  hands  of  Mcocles;  but 
Aratus,  then  scarcely  twenty  yeacs  of  age, 
drove  him  firom  Sicyoo,  restored  his  ooun« 
trjmen  to  liberty,  and  induced  them  to 
join  the  Achaean  league.  Being  chosoi 
prstor  of  the  Achoans,  a.  c.  844,  he  drove 
the  Macedonians  from  Athens  and  Corinth, 
and  subcequently  made  war  against  the 
Spartans,  but  was  thrice  defeated  by 
their  king  Oeomenes.  He  then  leagued 
himself  with  his  fbnner  enemy  Antigonus, 
by  whose  assistance  he  drove  Cleomenes 
fitm  Sparta  ;  and  bis  friendship  with  the 
Mscedonian  monarch  was  further  cemented 
with  his  successor,  Philip,  who  in  the  early 
part  of  his  reign  treated  Aratus  with  great 
respect.  But  as  the  ambitious  projects  of 
the  Maecdooian  began  to  be  developed, 
a  less  friendly  feeling  arose  between 
tbea^  and  Arstus  was  ultimately  cut  off 
by  a  slow  poison  administered  by  order  of 
Philip,  B.  c.  813.  He  was  buried  with 
distingnidbed  honours,  and  an  annual  fes- 
tival called  Arateia  was  instituted  to  his 


Ajukzss,  I.,  Amu,.  9^  river  of  Armenia 
Z^Iajor,  issuing  fit>ra  Mounl  Abus,  and  fell- 
ing into  the  Gaspiai^sea.— *II.  Another  in 
Persia,  flowing  by  Persepolis,  and  felling 
into  the  Medus,  now  Bend-emir,  Xeno- 
phon  calls  the  Chaboras  "  A  raxes,*'  (see 
CaABoaas,)  and  gives  the  name  Phasts  to 
the  Armenian  Araxes,  Anab.  In  the  ear- 
lier language  of  the  East  the  term  Araxes 
seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  general  appel- 
lation for  all  rivers. 


AaB.Ic£s,  a  Mede  who  revolted  wiHi 

Belesis  against  Sardanapalus,  and  founded 

the  empire  of  Media  on  the  ruins  of  the 

Assyrian  power,   a.  c.  898.     He  reigned 

'above  fifty  years. 

AaaxLA,  a  city  of  Assyria,  near  which, 
on  the  plain  of  Gaugamela,  was  fought 
the  battle  between  Alexander  and  Darius, 
Oct  8,  B.C.  331. 

Aaaooasrus,  a  nobleman  among  the 
Franks,  who  held  a  high  office  under 
Gratian,  after  whose  death  he  passed  over 
to  Theodosius.  At  the  instigation  of  that 
emperor,  he  put  to  death  Victor,  the 
nephew  of  Maximus,  and  subsequently 
served  under  Valentinian  in  Gaul.  Being 
of  an  ambitious  spirit,  he  aimed  at  sove- 
reignty by  corrupting  the  troops ;  but,  on 
the  death  of  Valentinian,  deeming  it  more 
pmdent  to  reign  by  means  of  another,  he 
nominated  his  secretary  £ugenius  to  the 
throne,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  Theodosius  to  his  choice ;  but 
the  latter,  after  two  years*  preparation  for 
war,  attacked  him  near  Aquileia;  and 
Arbi^^ast,  being  deserted  by  his  troops, 
perished  by  his  own  hands,  a.  d.  395. 

AasDsc^LA,  an  actress  on  the  Roman 
stage,  who  laughed  at  the  hisses  of  the 
populace^  while  she  received  the  applause 
of  the  kidghts. 

AacAniA,  a  country  in  the  centre  of 
Peloponnesus,  and,  next  to  Laconia,  the 
largest  of  its  nx  provinces.  Its  most  an- 
cient name  was  Drymotie,  **  woody  region.** 
It  was  the  land  of  shepherds  and  of  pas- 
toral song,  and  was  peopled  with  Fauns, 
Satyrs,  and  the  Njrmphs,  of  whom  Pan  was 
the  chief  lesder  and  deity.  Like  the 
Athenians  the  Arcadians  plumed  them- 
selves on  the  andquity  of  their  origin, 
boasting  that  they  had  been  in  possession  of 
their  country  before  the  moon  rolled  in  the 
sky;  but  they  seem  to  have  derived  the 
first  rudiments  of  civilisation  from  the  Pie- 
lasgi,  who  taught  them  to  build  huts,  and 
clothe  themselves  with  the  skins  of  ani- 
mals. From  Areas,  a  descendant  of  Pelas- 
gus,  who  taught  them  the  art  of  baking 
bread,  and  weaving,  the  people  and  coun- 
try were  called  Arcades  and  Arcadisu 
After  the  first  Messenian  war,  Arcadia 
adopted  a  republican  form  of  government; 
but  it  eventually  attached  itself  to  the 
Achiean  league,  and  fell  under  the  Roman 
power. 

AacAnlos,  eldest  son  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  succeeded  his  father,  a.  d.  395,  ia 
the  eastern  division  of  the  empire,  his 
brother  Honorius  having  obtained  the 
westem  division.  His  history  is  but  a 
tissue  of  weakness  and  of  vice,  though  the 
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chief  blame  must  be  ascribed  to  his  mi- 
nister Rufinus,  to  whom  he  was  confided 
in  his  youth.  He  married  Eudoxia,  daugh- 
ter of  Bauto,  and  died  in  his  thirty-first 
year,  after  a  reign  of  thirteen  years.  In 
the  reign  of  Arcadius,  Alaric  attacked  the 
western  empire,  and  plundered  Rome. 

Abcas,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Callisto, 
daughter  of  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia. 
He  was  transformed  into  the  constellation 
Arctophylax,  when  his  mother  was  changed 
into  Ursa  Major.  (See  Calusto.)  Pre- 
viously to  this,  he  had  succeeded  Nyc- 
timus  in  the  government  of  that  district  of 
the  Peloponnesus  which  from  him  was 
^»|lled  Arcadia.     See  Arcadia. 

AacK,  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  It  was  the 
'birth-place  of  the  emperor  Severus. 

Arcbns,  a  Sicilian,  whose  son  accompa- 
nied ^neas  into  Italy,  where  he  was 
killed  by  Mezentius. 

Arcksilaus,  I.,  son  of  Battus,  king  of 
Cyrene,  driven  from  his  kingdom  in  a 
sedition,  died  b.c.  575.  The  second  of 
that  name  died  a.  c.  550.  —  II.  One  of 
Alexander's  generals,  who  obtained  Me- 
sopotamia at  the  general  division  of  the 
provinces  after  the  king*s  death. —III. 
A  philosopher  of  Pitane  in  JEolia,  the 
founder  of  what  was  called  the  Middle 
Academy;  bom  a.  c.  316,  died  b.c.  241. 
His  philosophy  was  said  to  be  a  mixture  of 
.the  dogmatism  of  Plato,  the  scepticism  of 
Pyrrho,  and  the  dialectics  of  Diodonis.  — • 
IV.  There  were  several  artists  of  this  name 
in  antiquity,  of  whom  the  most  distin- 
guished was  born  at  Paros,  and,  according 
to  Pliny,  was  acquainted  with-  the  art  of 
enameling  some  time  before  Aristides,  to 
whom  it  a  usually  attributed.  He  was  a 
contemporary  of  Polygnotus. 
'  Archslaus,  I.,  of  Sparta,  known  only 
as  one  of  the  reigning  kings  when  Lycur- 
gus  remodelled  the  constitution. — II.  An 
eminent  general  in  the  service  of  Mithri- 
dates,  king  of  Pontus,  and  the  opponent  of 
Sylla  when  the  Mithridatic  war  was  carried 
on  in  Greece.  He  was  twice  defeated  by 
the  latter ;  but,  in  apprehension  of  danger 
from  the  jealous  temper  of  Mithridates,  he 
went  over  to  the  Romans,  by  whom  he  was 
well  received.  -^  1 1 1.  Son  of  the  preceding, 
and  high  priest  of  the  temple  of  Conuma 
in  Pontus.  He  served  in  the  expedition 
of  Gabinius  to  reinstate  Ptolemy  Auletes 
on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  then  occupied  by 
bis  daughter  Berenice  ;  but  having  gained 
the  affections  of  the  latter,  he  went  ov«  to 
her  party,  and,  after  a  reign  of  six  months, 
was  slain  in  an  engagement  with  the  Ro- 
mans. He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ar- 
chelaus  in  the  priesthood,  'from  which, 


however,  he  was  expelled  by  Caesar,  b,c. 
47. — IV.   Grandson  of  the  preceding,  re- 
ceived the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  from 
Mark  Antony,  a.  c.  36,  whom  he  had  as- 
sisted at  Actium.     He  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  retain  his  kingdom  during  the 
reign  of  Augustus ;  but,  having  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  Tiberius,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Rome,  where  he  died  a.  n.  16. 
—V.   A  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  by  his 
fifth  wife,  Malthaca,  a   Samaritan.     His 
father's  last  will  declared  him  heir  to  the 
Jewish  throne ;  but  as  his  brother  Antipas 
had  been  designated  as  such  in  a  former 
will,  the  dispute  was  referred  to  Augustus, 
who  effected  a  compromise  between  the 
claimants.    But  he  indulged  his  hereditary 
propensity  to  cruelty  to  such  a  degree,  that 
his  subjects  complained   to  Augustus,  and 
procured  his  banishment  to  Vienna,  Vtennei 
in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign.  —  VI.  a 
king  of  Macedonia,  natural  son  of  Pcrdic- 
cas  II.,  who  ascended    the   throne,  after 
making    away    with    all    the    legitimate 
claimants,  a.  c.  413.     Under  his  sway  Ma- 
cedonia flourished,  and  literature  and  the 
arts  were  patronised.    Euripides  and  Ags- 
tho,  the  tragic  poets,  and  Zeuxis,  the  painter, 
resided  at  his  court.    Plato  and  Aristotle 
allege  that  his  private  excesses  led  to  his 
death  by  conspiracy ;  while,  according  to 
Diodorus,  he  was  killed  accidentally,  ^hen 
hunting,  by  his  favourite,  Craterus,  B.r. 
399. — VII.   An  eminent   philosopher  of 
the  Ionic  school,  and  the  last  who  presided 
in  it  in  direct  succession  from  Thales.    He 
was  bom  either  at  Miletus  or   Athens, 
was  successor  to  Anaxagoras,  preceptor  to 
Socrates  and   Euripides,  and  was  called 
Physious,  from  the  celebrity  he  acquired 
in  teaching  the  doctrines  of  Anaxagoras 
respecting  natural  bodies. 

Arcusuorus.     See  Ofheltbs. 

Arcuias,  I.,  a  Corinthian  descended 
from  Hercules,  who  founded  Sjrracuse  a.  c. 
73S.  Being  told  by  an  oracle  to  make 
choice  of  health  or  riches,  he  chose  the 
latter.  —  II.  A  poet  of  Antioch,  intimate 
with  Lucullus,  obtained  the  rank  of  a 
Roman  citizen  by  means  of  Cicero,  who 
defended  him  in  an  elegant  oration,  when 
his  enemies  diluted  his  privileges  of 
citizen  of  Rome. 

ArchuImus,  I.  fjve  kings  of  Sparta 
are  known  to  us  by  this  name.  They 
were  of  the  royal  line  of  the  Proclidse. 
The  first  lived  before  the  historical  age  of 
Sparta,  and  hb  name,  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus, is  the  only  memorial  of  his  existence. 
—  II.  Son  of  Zeuxidamus,  succeeded  his 
grandfather  Leotychides,  a.  c.  476.  The 
Messenians  having  revolted  from  Laconia, 
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his  greatest  efforts  were  directed  to  their 
reduction,  which  he  at  length  accoraplished 
after  a  rtruggle  of  ten  years.  He  opposed 
the  Pdoponneaian  war;  but  finding  his 
counsels  rejected,  he  took  the  eommand  of 
the  army,  and  made  sereral  invasioos  of 
Attica.  He  died  a.  c.  428.  —  III.  Son  of 
the  celebrated  Aeesilau^  succeeded  his  fii- 
ther  B.  c.  361 ,  and  died  b.  c.  SS8.  Before 
eonung  to  the  throne,  he  commanded  the 
Laredapmonian  auxiliaries  after  the  battle 
of  Leuetn,  and  gained  some  advantages 
over  the  Arcadians  and  Thebans.  He  after- 
wards took  an  active  part  in  the  Sacred  War, 
and  at  length  feU  in  battle,  while  aiding 
the  Tarentues,  a.  c.  338.  A  statue  was 
erected  to  his  honour  by  his  countrymen 
at  Olympia.  —  IV.  Son  of  Eudamidas, 
was  king  of  Sparta,  when  Dem.  Foliorcetes 
attacked  it,  a.  c.  293,  and  defeated  him. — 
V.  Son  of  another  Eudamidas,  put  to 
death  by  his  colleague  Cleomenea  III., 
B.  c.  236.  With  him  ended  the  line  of  the 
Proclidse ;  for  though  he  left  five  sons,  they 
were  all  superseded  on  the  throne  by 
Lycargus,  who  was  not  of  the  blood  royal. 

AacHUAs,  a  tyrant  of  Athens,  killed  by 
lus  troops. 

AacHicEKxs,  of  Apamea  in  Syria,  a 
medical  author  and  practitioner  who  en- 
joyed great  reputation  at  Rome  in  the 
reigns  of  Domitian,  Nerva,  and  Tr^an. 
He  belonged  to  the  Pneumatic  sect  of  phy- 
sicians, and  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
finmder  of  the  Eclectic  school  of  medecine. 
His  contemporary,  Juvenal,  employs  his 
name  to  denote  a  great  physician  generally. 
His  works  existed  till  the  sixth  century  ; 
but  all  ibskt  we  possess  of  them  now  are 
fragments  contained  in  the  writings  of 
Galen,  Aetius,  and  Oribaaius. 

AacHiLocHUS,  a  Greek  poet,  native  of 
Paroa,  lived  a.  c.  688.  His  mother  Enipo 
was  a  slave,  but  hb  father  Telesicles  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  the 
island.  He  ia  said  to  have  been  slain  in 
a  duel  by  one  Coros. 

AacHXMiocs,  the  most  celebrated  mathe- 
matician, was  a  native  of  Syracuse,  and  re- 
lated to  king  Hiero.  He  flourished  about 
a.c.  250.  His  singular  ingenuity  in  the 
invention  and  construction  of  warlike  en- 
gines is  universally  known.  During  the 
storming  of  Syracuse,  Archimedes,  when 
the  city  fell,  was  so  intent  on  a  geometrical 
figure  be  was  tracing  in  the  sand,  as  to  be 
unconscious  of  the  confusion.  A  soldier 
roddenly  entered  hb  room,  and  ordered 
him  to  follow  him  to  Marcellus,  the  Roman 
general  having  given  orders  to  spare  him. 
Archimedes  refosed  to  go  till  he  had 
finished  bis  demonstration,  on  which  the 


soldier  drew  hb  sword,  and  killed  him* 
The  best  translation  of  the  works  of  Ar- 
chimedes b  that  into  French  by  Peyrard. 

AacBirxLlGns,  a  part  of  a  sea  where  a 
great  number  of  blands  are  interspersed, 
such  as  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
which  lies  between  Greece  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  b  generally  called  Mare  JEgeum. 

AacHZPpus,  a  king  of  Italy,  who  gave 
its  name  to  Archippe,  a  city  of  the  Marsi, 
which  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
and  lost  in  the  lake  of  Fucinus. 

AacROK,  (Gr.  itpxanf,  rtJer)  the  title  of 
the  chief  magistrate  of  Athens.  The  office 
was  originally  instituted  after  the  death  of 
Codrus,  the  last  king  of  Athens,  and  was 
vested  in  one  person  who  enjoyed  it  for 
life,  and  was  succeeded  by  hb  son.  Its 
duties  were  those  of  a  limited  monarchy, 
accountable  to  the  assembly  of  the  people ; 
its  duration  was  afterwards  limited  to  ten, 
six,  and  finally,  one  year,  when  its  functions 
were  divided  among  nine  persons,  taken  at 
first  by  suffrage,  and  afterwards  by  lot, 
from  the  nobles.  One  was  chief  among 
them,  and  was  called  Eponymus,  or, 
naming  Archon,  because  the  year  was  dis- 
tingubhed  by  hb  name.  The  second,  or 
king  Archon,  exercised  the  functions  of 
high  priest  The  third,  or  Polemarch 
(polemarchos,)  was  originally  the  chief 
military  commander.  The  other  six  were 
called  Thesmothetie,  or  setters  forth  of  the 
law ;  they  presided  as  judges  in  the  courts, 
and  the  six  formed  a  tribunal  which  had  a 
peculbr  jurisdiction.  The  nine  together 
formed  the  council  of  state,  on  which  the 
whole  adminbtration  rested ;  but  this  was 
transferred  by  Solon  to  the  senate.  The 
exclusive  right  of  the  nobles  to  thb  office 
was  taken  away  by  the  measures  of  Cleis- 
thenes,  who  threw  it  open  to  the  people  at 
large. 

AacHfTAs,  of  Tarentum,  a  Pjrthagorean 
philosopher,  who  lived  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century  before  our  era,  celebra- 
ted at  once  for  hb  mathenutical  and  phi- 
losophical works,  and  for  hb  skill  as  a 
statesman  and  a  general ;  but  little  can  be 
averred  with  certainty  respecting  him.  He 
was  one  of  the  teachers  of  Plato.  Archy- 
tas  perished  by  shipwreck,  and  hb  death 
forms  the  theme  of  cMie  of  the  odes  of 
Horace. 

AadrKMSHs  (ro^o^pos),  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  Apollo,  firom  hb  bearing  a  bow. 

AacTiNus,  a  cyclic  poet,  a  native  of 
Miletus,  who  lived  between  the  fifth  and 
ninth  Olymp.  He  composed  an  epic  on  the 
subject  of  the  Amatons,  and  b  said  by 
some  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Homer. 

AacTorHYLAX,  the  star  near  the  Great 
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Bear,  called  also  Bootes,  into  which  Areas 
was  fabled  to  have  been  transformed. 

AacTos,  two  celestial  constellations  near 
the  north  pole,  called  Uraa  Major  and 
Minof,  supposed  to  be  Areas  and  his 
ttother,  who  were  made  constellations. 

Arcturus,  a  star  near  the  tail  of  the 
Great  Bear,  whose  rising  and  setting  was 
generally  supposed  to  portend  great  tem- 
pests. 

AaoXLOs,  son  of  Vulcan,  said  to  have 
first  invented  the  pipe,  which  he  presented 
to  the  Muses,  thence  called  ArdalidUf  and 
ArdaUotidea. 

ArdIa,  capital  of  the  Rutuli,  a  very 
ancient  city  of  Italy,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Dana^  mother  of  Perseus. 
Hence  the  boast  of  Tumus,  that  he  could 
number  Inachus  and  Acrisius  among  his 
ancestors.  The  antiquity  of  Ardea  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  its  inhabitants 
formed  part  of  the  Zacynthian  colony  which 
founded  Saguntum  in  Spain ;  but  the 
name  of  the  city  does  not  occur  in  history 
till  it  was  besieged  by  Tarquinius  Su- 
perfous.  Ardea  is  celebrated  for  the  refuge 
it  afforded  to  Camillus  when  baxdshed 
ftom  Rome*  and  for  the  assistance  it  af- 
forded the  latter  in  its  hostilities  with  the 
Oauls ;  but  during  the  second  Punic  war 
it  was  one  of  the  colonies  that  incurred 
the  censure  of  the  Romans,  for  having  re- 
fSiised  supplies.  The  ruins  of  Ardea,  which 
BtUl  retains  its  name,  are  still  visible. 

Ardbricca,  I.,  a  small  town  of  Assyria, 
north  of  Babylon,  on  the  Euphrates. — II. 
A  village  in  Cissia,  north-east  of  Susa, 
where  the  Eretrian  captives  were  settled. 

Ardiscus,  Ardti,  a  river  of  Thrace,  fkll- 
ing  into  the  Hebrus. 

Ardukkka,  Ardennes,  a  forest  of  Gaul, 
reaching  from  the  Rhenus  and  territories 
of  the  Treveri  to  those  of  the  Nervii,  up- 
wards of  Jfifty  miles  in  length.  It  is  now 
divided  into  four  districts ;  of  which  the 
chief  town  is  Mezieret, 

Arduink,  the  goddess  of  hunting  among 
the  Gauls. 

Ardts,  son  of  Gyges,  king  of  Lydla, 
who  nuule  war  agunst  Miletus,  took  Priene, 
and  reigned  forty-nine  years. 

AatLATUM,  Arks,  (Arelate,  among  the 
Latin  writers,  and  sometimes  Arelas,)  a 
town  of  the  Salyes,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Rhodanus.  It  was  one  of  the  richest  cities 
in  Gallia  Narbonensis;  and  was  called 
Sextanorum  Colonia,  from  being  built  by 
the  soldiers  of  the  sixth  legion,  conducted 
thither  as  colonists  by  the  fiither  Of  Tibe- 
rius. Many  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  still 
exist 

ArebiorIca,  a  Celtic  term,  applied  in 


strictness  to  all  parts  of  Gaul  whieh  lay 
along  the  ocean.  As  the  Romans,  before 
Cesar*B  time,  knew  no  part  of  the  coast 
except  that  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Garmnna,  the  name  with 
them  became  restricted  to  this  portion  of 
the  country.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  Cehic  or,  upon,  and  tnoir,  the  sea. 

ArrnXcitm,  Arnheim,  a  fortified  |tlace  on 
the  Rhine  in  the  territories  of  the  BalaTi. 
•  ARKorAOirjB,  the  members  of  the  chief 
cotort  of  judicature  at  Athens ;  so  called 
because  they  met  in  a  hall  on  an  eminence 
CAlled  the  Hill  of  Mars  ("Apeior  wdtyot). 
This  court  was  of  very  early  origin,  and 
was  raised  to  the  high  character  it  afVer^ 
wards  enjoyed  by  Scnon,  who  decreed  it  to 
consist  of  the  archons  who  had  undei^ne 
with  credit  the  scrutiny  to  which  they 
were  subject  at  the  expiration  of  their 
office.  The  areopagus  had  cognisance  of 
capital  crimes,  and  there  was  no  appeal 
from  its  decisions.  It  controlled  all  issues 
from  the  public  treasury,  and  exercised  a 
censorship  over  the  citisens.  The  areo- 
pagites  generally  sat  on  the  twenty-seventh^ 
twenty-eighth,  and  twenty-nin^  day  of 
every  month.  Tlieir  authority  continued 
in  its  original  state,  till  Pericles,  refused 
admittance  among  them,  resolved  to  lessen 
their  consequence,  and  destroy  their  power. 
From  that  time  the  morals  of  the  Athe- 
nians were  corrupted,  and  the  areopagites 
were  no  longer  conspicuous  for  their  virtue 
and  justice. 

AREorXcns,  **  Hill  of  Mars,"  a  small 
eminence  at  Athens,  at  a  short  distance 
north-west  of  the  Acropolis,  so  called,  it 
was  said,  in  consequence  of  Mars  having 
been  tried  there  for  the  murder  of  HaKr- 
rhothius,  a  son  of  Neptune.     See  Areo- 

FAGITA. 

Arxs,  the  god  of  war  amongst  the 
Greeks,  generally  regarded  as  correspond- 
ing to  the  Roman  IMUirs.     See  Mars. 

ArestorIdrs,  a  patronymic  given  to 
the  hundred-eyed  Argus,  as  son  of  Arestor. 

ArXte,  a  daughter,  or,  according  to 
others,  a  sister  of  Aristippus,  celebrated 
for  philosophical  attainments.  Aristippus 
taught  her  the  doctrines  of  his  school,  and 
she  in  her  turn  became  the  instructress 
of  her  son,  the  younger  Aristippus,  who 
was  thence  styled  M^6/>  2K8airrof,  mother- 
taught. 

ARETJEUsof  Cappadocia,one  of  the  most 
valuable  writers  of  antiquity,  is  supposed, 
to  have  flourished  a.  d.  80.  Nothing  is 
known  with  certainty  as  to  the  events  of 
his  life.  His  works  were  printed  at  the 
Clarendon  press  in  1 723. 

Arxthvsa,  a  Nymph  of  Elis,  daughter 
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of  Oeeanus,  sod  one  of  Duma's  atteodantt. 
Wfaila  bathing  one-  day  in  the  Alpheua, 
the  god  of  the  river  rote  and  pursued  her 
ofcr  all  the  ooimtry,  when  Arethusa,  ready 
to  sink  under  iatigue,  implored  Diana  to 
sooeoor  her,  and  she  was  immediately 
changed  into  a  finmtain.  The  Alpheus, 
resuming  his  aqueous  form,  sought  to  nun» 
gie  his  rtrsams  with  hen,  but  Diana 
opened  a  secret  passage  under  the  earth 
wad  the  sea,  where  the  waters  of  Arethuaa 
disappeared,  and  rose  in  the  idand  of  Or- 
tygia,  near  Symeuse,  in  Sicily.  Alpheus, 
biawefer,  £>IIowed  her  under  the  sea,  and 
rose  also  in  Ortygia;  henoe,  whateyer  was 
thrown  into  the  Alpheus  in  Elis  was 
Mtledtorise  again,  after  some  time,  in  the 
ftmntaws  Arethusa,  near  Syracuse.  —  Are- 
thusa was  the  name  of  several  other  foun- 
tains, of  a  hdee,  and  some  cities  in  antiquity, 
but  none  of  them  were  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  be  noticed  here. 

Aanus,  I.»  a  king  of  Sparta,  succeeded 
to  the  tfaxone  in  preference  to  Qeonymus, 
son  of  Cleomenes.  Hie  latter  bsTing 
esllad  in  the  aid  of  Pyrrhtis,  kingof  Epirus, 
Areus  gaw  him  battle  and  defeated  him ; 
tmt  was  himself  soon  afterwards  slain  near 
Cortndi,  a.  c  968,  in  an  action  with  An- 
ligomia  Gooataa,  whose  operations  against 
Athens  he  had  gone  to  resist. — II.  A 
Pythagoican  philosopher  of  Alexandria,  so 
respected  by  Augustus,  that  the  latter  is 
said  to  have  spared  Alexandria,  after  his 
defeat  of  Mare  Antony,  solely  out  of  re- 
spect <br  the  philosopher. 

AutIci,  a  people  of  Hispania  Terra- 
oonensis,  so  called  from  the  rirer  Arera 
which  flowed  through  their  district  They 
were  one  of  the  most  powerftd  branches 
of  the  Celtiberi.  Their  chief  city  was 
Kumantia. 

Ano  jBUs,  a  mountain  of  Cappsdocis,  so 
lofty  that  feom  its  summit  the  Euxine  and 

might  be  seen;  now 


AaoAfiiDiiXos,  or  AaoAirnioNivs,  king 
of  Gndesb  who  lived  ISO  years,  and  reigned 
ei^ty  years  of  this  number. 

Auen,  one  of  the  Cyclopes.  See  Cr- 
c&ona. 

Anoi.     See  Aaoos. 

Ancsia,  daughter  of  Adrastus,  and  wife 
of  Pbljrnioesi  to  whom  she  was  ardently 
devoted.      When  he   was    killed   in  the 

r,  she,  with  her  sister  Antigone,  buried 


faja  body  in  the  night,  against  the  posi- 
orders  of  Creon,  on  which  Antigone 
waaedf  but  Argia  escaped.     See  Ak- 


Amatumrii,  a  street  at  Rome,  which  led 
from  the  Vicus  Tuseus  to  the  Forum  Oli- 


torium  and  Tiber.     It  was  chiefly  inha- 
bited by  booksellers. 

AaoIlus,  a  town  of  Thrace,  founded  by 
a  colony  from  Andros. 

Aaourus^  three  small  islands  below 
Lesbos,  and  lying  off  the  promontory  of 
Cana,  Cb2mi,in^olis.  They  were  rendered 
femous  for  the  victory  euned  near  tb«nn  by 
the  Athenian  fleet  under  Conon  over  that 
of  the  Lacedsnnonians.  The  largest  had 
a  town  called  Arginusa.  They  are  formed 
of  a  white,  argillaceous  soil,  and  hence  took 
their  names. 

AaoiPHOMTxs,  a  surname  giien  to  Mer^ 
cury,  because  he  kilUd  the  hundred-eyed 
Argutt  by  order  of  Jupiter. 

Aaoirrii,  a  nation  among  the  Sauro- 
metians,  bom  bald,  and  with  flat  noses. 
They  were  accounted  sacred,  and  had  no 
warlike  weapon  among  them.  They  de- 
termined the  differences  which  arose  among 
their  neighbours,  and  whoever  fled  to  them 
for  reftige  was  permitted  to  live  unmo- 
lested. They  were,  probably,  one  of  the 
early  sacerdotal  colonies  fix>m  India,  which 
had  settled  in  the  wilds  of  Scythia,  and 
whose  peaceful  character  had  secured  the 
regard  of  the  surrounding  barbarians. 

AaofvA,  a  surname  of  Juno,  worshipped 
at  Argos. 

Aaoivj,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Argos  and  neighbouring  country  ;  but  ap- 
plied by  the  poets  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Greece. 

Aaoo,  the  name  of  the  ship  which  car- 
ried Jason  and  his  fifty  companions  to  Col- 
chis, when  they  resolved  to  recover  the 
golden  fleece.  She  had  fifty  oars ;  and  on 
her  prow  was  a  beam  cut  in  the  forest  of 
Dodona  by  Minerva,  which  had  the  power 
of  giving  oracles.  After  the  expedition, 
Jason  hauled  her  ashore  at  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  and  consecrated  her  to  the  god  of 
the  sea.  The  poets,  however,  made  her  a 
constellation  in  heaven. 

Aaooiicus  sixus,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of 
Argolis,  Gul/o/NapoU. 

AaooLis,  a  country  of  Peloponnesus,  to 
the  east  of  Arcadia,  deriving  its  name  fi^om 
its  capital  city,  Argos.  Many  associations 
of  the  heroic  age  are  excited  by  the  men- 
tion of  some  of  the  towns  of  this  province, 
such  as  Argos,  Tiryns,  Mycenae,  Nemea, 
&c. ;  but  though  its  territory  was  not  incon- 
siderable, it  never  attained  a  high  rank 
among  the  first  Grecian  states. 

Argokautjk,  the  name  given  to  the 
chieftains  who  accompanied  Jason  in  the 
ship  Argo,  in  his  expedition  to  Colchis 
in  search  of  the  golden  fleece  of  Fhryxus. 
The  original  fects  on  which  the  story  is 
founded  cannot  now  be  recalled ;  but  it  is 
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generally  supposed  to  represent  the  result 
of  some  bold  commereiid  enterprise  that 
overstepped  the  previous  discoveries  of  its 
agOi  or,  more  probably  still,  the  series  of 
enterprises  by  which  Greek  maritime 
knowledge  was  extended  to  the  furthest 
shores  of  the  Euxine.  lliere  is  a  poem  on 
the  subject,  bearing  the  name  of  Orpheus, 
himself  one  of  the  Argonauts ;  an  epic  by 
ApoL  Rhodius,  and  another  by  Valerius 
Flaecus.     See  Jasov. 

Aroos  («tM^.  neut.,  et  Ar^,  mate,  plu.) 
the  capital  of  Argolis,  on  the  river  Inachus, 
generally  r^arded  as  the  most  ancient  city 
€>f  Greece.     Argos  was  founded  by  Inachus 
B.  c.  1856,  in  whose  &mily  the  sovereignty 
remained  till  the  arrival  of  Danaus  from 
£gypt,  who  wrested  the  government  from 
GeldLnor,    and  gave  the  inhabitants   the 
name  of  Danai  instead  of  Arg^vi,  which 
they  had  hitherto  borne.     At  this  period 
the  whole  of  what  was  afterwards  called  Ar- 
golis acknowledged  but  one  sovereign;  but 
after  the  lapse  of  two  generations,  Argos 
and  the  surrounding  territory  fell  to  Acri- 
sius,   the   lineal   descendant   of    Danaus, 
while  Tiryns  and  the  maritime  district  be- 
came the  inheritance  of  his  brother   Proe- 
tus.     A  third  kingdom,  vis.  of  Myceme, 
was  subsequently  established  by  Perseus, 
son  of  Danaus ;  but  they  were  all  finally 
reunited  into  one  kingdom  under  Atreus, 
&thcr  of  Agamemnon,  who  transmitted  it 
unimpaired    to  his  son    Orestes.     With 
Ussamenes,  son  of  Orestes,  anew  era  begins 
in  the  history  of  Argos.     Being  forced  to 
evacuate  the  throne  to  Temenus,  the  lineal 
descendant  of  Hercules,  a  new  dynasty  was 
established,  which,  however,  was   not  of 
long  duration,  for  the  Argives  having  ac- 
quired a  taste  for  liberty  dethroned  Mettas, 
the  last  of  the  Temenio  race,  and  changed 
the   constitution  into  a  republican  form. 
In  the    Peloponnesian  war,  Argos  took 
part  with  Athens ;  but  their  defeat  at  Man- 
tinea,  B.  c.  418,  dissolved  the  confederacy 
of  which  she  was  ^e  head,  and  Argos  was 
compelled  to  accept  an  aristocratical  con- 
stitution.    She  subsequently  shook  off  the 
yoke ;  and  we  then  find  her  taking  part 
m  the  disastrous  Sicilian  expedition,  and 
at  a  later  period  assisting  the  Boeotians 
at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  a.  c.  362.     After 
this  period  no  event  of  interest  or  impor- 
tance occurs  in  her  history,  till  the  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  of  Pyrrhus  to  take  the  city> 
B,c.    273.       Like    other    Peloponnesian 
states,  she  afterwards  became  subject  to  the 
domination  of  a  tyrant,  joined  the  Achaean 
league  at  the  desire  of  Aristomachus,  and, 
with  a  short  interruption  by  Cleomenes, 
continued  to  form  part  of  the  confederacy 


till  its  final  dissolution  by  the  Romans. 
Argos  was  strongly  fortified.  In  extent 
and  population  it  was  only  inferior  to 
Sparta,  and  it  was  adorned  with  many 
sumptuous  buildings  and  noble  works  of 
art,  vestiges  of  which  are  stiU  to  be 
traced.  The  inhabitants  were  celebrated 
for  their  love  of,  and  proficiency  in  all  the 
fine  arts,  and  more  especially  music.  The 
city  was  sacred  to  Juno. —  II.  Pelasgicum, 
a  city  of  Thessaly,  of  Pelasgic  origin ;  sup- 
posed to  be  identical  with  Larissa  on  the 
Peneus.  —  III.  Oresticum,  a  city  of  Ma- 
cedonia, in  the  district  Orestris.  Its  founda- 
tion ascribed  to  Orestes,  son  of  Agamem- 
non. —  IV.  A  city  of  Acamania,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Amphilochi.  It  was  founded, 
according  to  Thucydides,  by  Araphilochus, 
son  of  Amphiaraus,  and  named  Argos  after 
his  native  city,  the  famous  Argos  of  the 
Peloponnesus ;  but  according  to  others  it 
owed  its  origin  to  Alcmaeon,  who  named 
it  Amphilochium  after  his  brother  Am- 
philocbus.  It  was  by  for  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  city  of  Acamania.  At  a 
later  period  it  fell  into  the  possession  of 
the  Ambraciots ;  still  later  we  find  both 
Argos  and  Ambracia  in  the  hands  of  the 
iEtolians,  and  it  ultimately  contributed  to 
the  formation  of  the  colony  of  Nicopolis, 
and  became  itself  deserted. 

Aaous,  I.,  son  of  Arestor,  hence  often 
called  Arestorides;  married  Ismenei 
daughter  of  the  Asopus.  As  he  had  100 
eyes,  of  which  only  two  were  asleep  at  one 
time,  Juno  set  him  to  watch  lo,  whom 
Jupiter,  to  elude  the  jealousy  of  his  queen, 
changed  into  a  heifer,  but  Mercury,  who 
was  instructed  to  carry  her  off,  after  many 
fruitless  attempts  to  surprise  the  vigilance 
of  Argus,  at  last  succeeded  in  lulling  him 
asleep  by  the  sound  of  his  lyre,  and  cut  off 
his  head.  (See  lo. )  Juno  put  the  eyes  of 
Argus  on  the  tail  of  a  peacock,  a  bird 
sacred  to  her  divinity. — II.  The  builder 
of  the  ship  Argo,  frequentiy  confounded 
with  another  Argus,  son  of  Fhryxus,  both 
of  whom  went  in  the  Argonautic  expedi* 
tion.  The  latter,  tog^her  with  his  brotiiers, 
was  found  shipwrecked  on  the  island 
Aretias  by  Jason  and  his  companions,  and 
guided  the  expedition  into  Colchis;  but 
others  allege  that  he  was  found  in  the  pa- 
lace of  ^etes,  on  their  arrival  in  Colchis^ 
—  III.  A  son  of  Jupiter  and  Niobe,  who  is 
said  to  have  given  name  to  the  capital  of 
Argolis,  over  which  he  reigned,  though 
another  statement  makes  him  to  have  been 
the  successor  of  Apis.  —  IV.  A  guest  of 
Evander,  put  to  death  by  the  followers  of 
the  monarch,  without  his  knowledge,  for 
having  conspired  against  him.     The  spot 
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where  lie  was  buried  is  said  to  have  beoi 
called  Argiletum. 

AaoTEASflDss,  a  name  given  to  the 
troops  of  Alexander,  from  the  silver  plates 
thej  bore  on  their  shieldis  when  about  to 
invade  India. 

AaoYRA,  I.,acity  andfountainof  Achaia, 
east  of  Pstm. — II.  See  ScLmiius. — III. 
A  general  appellation  for  the  iUoer  regions 
of  the  East  At  first  it  was  given  to  an 
island  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus ;  at  a 
more  advaneed  era  of  geographical  know- 
ledge it  was  placed  in  the  Ganges;  and 
still  later  it  becanoe  part  of  a  region  to 
which  the  modem  Araean  corresponds. 

AacTalrA,  more  ancient  name  of  ArpL 
See  Arpl 

Abjla,  a  country  answering  to  the  present 
Kkoranut  eompnaing  several  provinces, 
and  bounded  on  the  west  by  Media,  on  the 
north  by  Hyreania  and  Forthia,  on  the 
east  by  Bactria,  on  the  south  by  Carmania 
and  Gedroaia.  The  capital  was  Artacoana, 
now  Herat. 

AaiADira,  daughter  of  Minos  II.,  king 
of  Crete,  by  Fasiphae.  Falling  in  love  with 
Tbeseusy  who  was  shut  up  in  the  laby- 
rinth to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur, 
abe  pve  lum  the  due  of  thread  by  which 
he  extricated  himself  from  his  confinement, 
and  fled  with  him  fit>m  Crete;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  Homeric  legend,  died  at  Dia  or 
Nazos,  on  the  way  to  Athens.  Another 
story  makes  her  to  have  been  deserted  by 
Theseus  on  this  island,  and  while  bewailing 
her  abandonment,  to  have  been  seen  by 
Baccfausi  then  on  his  way  to  India,  and 
after  many  assurances  of  his  love,  to  have 
beeome  bis  bride.  The  golden  crown  of 
stars  which  he  presented  to  her  afterwards 
became  a  constellation.  , 

AaiADWiA,  festivals  solemnised  with  sa- 
CTifi<rtes  an^  rejoicings  in  the  island  of 
Naxos  ieL  honour  of  Ariadne,  who  accord- 
ing to  one  tradition  had  died  here.  It  was 
the  name  also  of  a  festival  of  a  mournful 
character,  instituted  at  Cyprus  by  Theseus, 
in  memory  of  Ariadne 

Ari^vs,  or  AaiDisus,  an  officer  next  in 
command  to  Cyrus  the  Younger  over  his 
Asiatic  forces.  After  the  battle  of  Cunaxa, 
the  Greeks  in  the  army  of  Cyrus  offered 
to  place  him  on  the  throne  of  Fersia,  but 
he  declined  it,  and  went  over  to  Artaxerxes 
with  his  troops. 

AKiAsrmes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  son  of 
Ariarathes  II. 

Ariamtas,  a  king  of  Scythia,  who,  to 
number  his  subjects,  commanded  each  of 
them,  on  pain  of  death,  to  bring  him  the 
pmnt  of  an  arrow,  and  in  memory  of  th^ 
act,  caused  a  large  bowl  of  brass  to  be  made 


of  them,  which  he  dedicated  in  a  spot  called 
Szampoeus,  between  the  Borysthenes  and 
the  Hypanis. 

AaiARATazs,  a  name  common  to  many 
kings  of  Cappadocia,  who  were  originally 
satraps  of  Fersia,  and  descended  from 
Anaphus,  one  of  the  seven  oonspiratorB  who 
slew  the  false  Smerdis,  and  whose  grandson, 
Datames,  was  the  first  sovereign  of  the 
Cappadocian  dynasty.  The  first  of  the 
name  was,  I.,  son  of  Ariamnes,  and  grand- 
son of  D^ames^  who  joined  I>srius  Oehus 
in  his  expedition  against  Egypt,  a.  c.  350. 
He  was  deprived  of  his  kingdom  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  on  the  death  of  that 
monarch  attempted  to  regain  it,  but  was 
defeated  by  Ferdiccas,  and  hung  on  a  cross 
in  his  eighty-first  year,  a.  c.  381.— II.  Son 
of  Holophemes,  brother  of  Ariarathes  I.,  by 
whom  he  was  ndopted.  Afier  the  death  of 
Eumenes,  he  recovered  his  kingdom  and 
transmitted  it  to  his  son  Ariamnes. —  III. 
Succeeded  his  fether  Ariamnes,  married 
Stratonice,  daughter  of  Antiochus  Theos, 
and  died,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-eight 
years,  a.  c.  220.  —  IV.  Son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  an  infent  at  his  accession  to  the- 
throne.  On  coming  of  age,  he  married 
the  daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  and 
was  consequently  involved  in  hostilities 
with  the  Romans,  who^  after  the  defeat  of 
Antiochus,  allowed  him  to  retain  his  king-^ 
dom  on  payment  of  a  large  fine.  He  after- 
wards became  an  ally  of  the  Romans,  by^ 
the  influence  of  Eumenes,  king  of  Ferga- 
rous,  who  married  his  daughter.  He 
assisted  the  latter  acainst  Phamaces,  a.  c. 
1 83 — 1 79  ;  and  died  after  a  reign  of  fifty- 
eight  years.  —  V.  Son  of  the  preceding, 
called  Philopator,from  hb  piety,  succeeded, 
his  fether  b.  c.  166.  He  was  driven  from 
his  kingdom  by  Demetrius  Soter,  king  of 
Syria,  who  favoured  the  pretensions  of  Ho- 
lophemes, the  supposititious  son  of  Aria- 
rathes IV.,  but  was  restored  to  the  throne 
by  Attains  II.  and  the  aid  of  the  Romanst 
In  return  for  this  service,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  interests  of  the  latter,  and  fell 
in  the  war  they  carried  on  agunst  Aris- 
tonicus,  usurper  of  Fergamus,  a.  c.  130^ 
leaving  six  children,  five  of  whom  were 
murdered  by  Laodice.  The  only  one  who 
escaped,  Ariarathes  VI.,  married  Lao- 
dice,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Mithri- 
dates,  who  caused  him  to  be  murdered  by 
an  illegitimate  brother.  Laodice  then 
gave  herself  and  kingdom  to  Nicomedes, 
king  of  Bithynia ;  but  Mitbridates  made 
war  against  him,  and  raised  his  nephew  to 
the  throne.  The  young  king,  Ariarathes 
VII.,  made  war  agidnst  Mithridates,  by 
whom  he  was  assassinated,  and  the  mur- 
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derer*s  soDi  who  was  only  ttght  years  old, 
was  plaoeA  on  the  throne.  The  Capp»- 
docUns  revolted,  and  made  ^e  late  mo« 
]iaiioh*8  brother,  Ariarathes  VIIL,  king ; 
but  Mitbridatea  expelled  him,  and  restoied 
his  own  son.  The  exiled  prince  died  of  a 
broken  heart;  and  Nicomedes,  king  of 
Bithynia,  broogfat  forward  a  boy,  who^ 
prompted  by  Laodioe,  feigned  to  be  the 
son  of  Ariarathes  Yh,  and  went  to  Rome 
to  claim  his  lii^ier*s  kingdom.  The  Ro« 
mans  wished  to  make  &e  country  free; 
but  the  Cappadooians  demanded  a  king, 
and  reoeiyed  Aribbarzanes,  n.  c.  91.  Chi 
the  death  of  Arnbarzanes,  his  brother  as- 
cended the  throne,  under  the  name  of 
Ariarathes  IX. ;  but  he  was  deposed  and 
put  to  death  by  Mark  Antony,  a.  c.  36, 
and  Archelaiis,  son  of  Glaphjrra,  was  ap« 
pointed  in  his  stead. 

AbXcia,  a  city  of  Latium,  west  of  Lanu* 
vium.  Near  the  etty  was  a  celebrated 
temple,  grove,  and  lake,  sacred  to  Diana. 

AaiciNA,  a  surname  of  Diana,  from  her 
temple  near  Arieta.  It  is  said  to  ha^e 
deriyed  its  name  from  an  Athenian  girl  of 
this  name,  whom  Hippolytus  married  after 
he  had  been  raindfrom  the  dead  by  Mseu* 
lapius,  and.  in  whose  honour  he  built  this 
eity  in  Italy,  and  called  it  by  her  name. 

Aain^us,  I.,  a  commander  in  the  army 
of  Cyms  the  Younger.  (See  AaLaors.)-— 
II.  A  natural  son  of  FluUp  of  Maccdon 
and  Philinna  of  Lariasa.  When  a  child 
he  displayed  such  ability,  that  Olympias, 
wife  of  Philip,  fearing  lest  he  mi^t  pre- 
fer hun  for  his  sueocssor  to  Alexander, 
stultified  him  by  aeorei  potions.  After 
the  death  of  Alexander  he  succeeded  to 
a  portion  of  the  kingdom;  but  as  his 
mental  imbecility  unfitted  him  to  rule,  the 
management  of  affiurs  was  oKkrusted  to 
Perdiccas.  After  a  reign  of  seren  years, 
under  the  title  of  Philip  Aridseus,  he, 
together  with  his  wife  Eurydice,  was  mur- 
dered by  Olympias. 

AaixNis,  daughter  of  Alyattes,  married 
Astyages,  king  a£  Media. 

ArIku,  a  chain  of  mountains,  said  to 
haye  been  placed  on  Typhoeusi  or  Typhon. 
Some  place  them  in  Phrygia,  others  in  Ly- 
dia,  Mysia,  Cilioia,  or  Syriik 

AxiMAKXus,  one  of  the  chief  deities  of 
the  ancient  Persians.  Their  philosophers 
entertained  the  opinion  subsequently  held 
by  the  Manicheans,  that  there  were  two 
principles,  one  of  good  and  one  of  eyiL 
To  the  latter  they  gave  the  name  of 
Ahriman,  and  ascribed  to  his  agency  all 
the  evils  existing  in  the  world.  The  two 
principles  were  not,  however,  supposed  to 
be  co-eternal  or  alike  powerful,  at  least, 


sudh  was  not  the  orthodox  belief;  but  it 
was  supposed  that  in  the  end,  the  prixi? 
ciple  of  good,  Oromasdes,  would,  finally 
prevail  over  aod  utterly  destroy  the  prin* 
ciple  of  eviL 

AaiMABPi,  a  people  of  Scythia,  who  had 
only  oile  eye,  and  waged  a  continual  contest 
with  the  griffins,  who  guarded  the  gold, 
which  was  found  in  vast  quantities  in  their 
vicinity.  Various  explanations  have  beei 
given  of  the  origin  of  the  term  Arimaapi, 
and  of  the  Instory  of  the  people ;  but  their 
improbability  and  vagueness  are  such,  that 
it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  give  any 
idea  of  them  in  this  place. 

AaiMAsvfaa,  a  .river  of  Saythia,  with 
golden  sands.     See  AaiMAsri. 

AaijCABas,  a  prince  ofSogdiana,  who 
treated  Alexander  mth  much  insolence^ 
He  surrendered,  and  was  exposed  on  a  croes 
with  his  friends  and  relations. 

AalMi,  a  nation  of  Syria. 

AaijuKUM,  Simimi,  a  city  of  Umbria 
in  Italy,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ariminuii 
founded  by  the  Umbri.  The  Romans  sent 
a  odony  to  it  a.  u.  c.  485  ;  and  from  this 
time  it  was  regarded  as  the  k^  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  Italy.  Here  C«esar  ha- 
rangued hia  troops,  alter  having  crossed 
the  Rubicon,  and  here  he  was  met  by  the 
tribunes  of  the  oommons,  who  were  in  his 
interest. 

AaufiKus,  a  river  of  Italy,  rising  in  the 
Apennine  mountains,  and  falling  into  the 
sea  at  Ariminum^  now  the  liancckia, 

AaiOBAasXNBs,  I.,  a  nobleman  of  Cap^ 
padocia  made  king  by  the  Romans,  after 
the  troubles  whi^  the  fidse  Ariarathes 
had  raised  had  subsided.  After  various 
changes  of  fortune  to  wjiich  he  was  prin- 
cipally subjected  by  Mithridates,  he  was 
restored  to  the  throne  by  Pompey,  and  re- 
signed it  in  favour  of  his  son.  — -  II.  Son 
of  the  preceding,  sumamed  Eusebes.  He 
supported  Pompey  against  Caesar,  who, 
however,  not  only  fbrgave  him,  but  enlarged 
his  territories.  He  was  slain  by  Cawiius 
B.  c.  43.  —  IIL  A  name  common  to  some 
satraps  of  Pontus,  the  first  of  whom  is  said 
to  have  been  betrayed  by  his  son  Mithri- 
dates into  the  hands  of  the  Persian  mo- 
narch. The  second  of  this  name,  after  the 
death  of  Mithridates,  invaded  the  kingdom 
of  Pontus,  kept  it  for  twenty-six  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  son  of  Mithri- 
dates. The  third  of  this  name  succeeded 
the  Mithridates  above  mentioned,  sub-  ' 
dued  the  dty  of  Amastris,  expelled  an 
Egyptian  colony  sent  by  Ptolemy,  and  left 
his  kingdom  to  his  son  Mithridates  IV., 
while  yet  a  minor.  —  IV.  A  general  of 
Darius,  who  defended  the  passes  of  Susa 
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witii  15,000  lbo4  agaiksat  Alexander.^  He 
VM  killed  ••  he  attempted  to  seize  the 
ci^  of  Penwpolis. 

AaiDH*  L,  a  lyrio  poet  and  muaician, 
son  of  Cyclos  of  Methymnay  in  the  island 
flf  Latbos,  born  62S--6iO  a.  c,  was  eotcm- 
ponaiy  with  Pcriander,  Icing  of  Corinth.  He 
Yisited  Italy  and  Sicily,  where  he  amassed 
great  wealth,  and  having  set  sail  £rom  Ta- 
centnm  to  refeum  to  Coaanth,  the  mariners 
fionaed  a  plot  against  him,  to  throw  him 
orerboard,  and  seiae  his  riehes.  Arion, 
aeeiog  them  inflesiU^  begged  that  before 
he  died  he  might  be  allowed  to  play 
some  melodions  tune,  which  they  granted, 
and  as  aoon  as  he  had  finished  it,  he 
threw  himaelf  into  the  sea.  Meanwhile 
a  nnmber  of  dolphins  had  been  attracted 
by  tiie  sweeluasa  of  his  musie,  and  one  of 
them  earned  him  on  his  back  to  Tmarus, 
wbcDoe  he  hastened  to  the  eourt  of  Peri* 
ander,  who  at  firtt  disibelieTed  the  story ; 
but  an  examination  of  the  sailors,  whom  a 
slonn  sent  by  the  goda  drove  reluctantly 
into  Corintfa,  removed  all  suspicions  re- 
speeling  Arion^  veneity,  and  the  mariners 
were  pot  to  death.  —II.  A  celebrated  steed 
often  mentioned  in  ftble,  and  endowed  with 
apeecb  and  the  gift  of  prophecy.  He  was 
said  to  have  sprung  itom  a  nnicm  of  Ceres, 
goddess  of  earth,  and  Neptune^  god  of  the 
sea ;  and  the  many  legends  respectmg  him 
aonst  be  lobked  upon  aa  one  of  the  many 
Swras  in  which  tli0  ph3rsical  fiiet  of  earth 
and  waier  being  &e  cause  of  growth  and 
iniiri'if  in  the  natural  world  has  been  en- 
veloped in  the  ancient  mythology. 

Aaiovisiros,  king  of  1^  Germans^  who 
conquered  a  considerable  part  of  Gaul,  and 
cruelly  treated  the  inhabitants.  He  was 
subsequently  defeated  by  Caeaar,  and  is  said 
to  ha^  died  either  of  his  wounds  or  cha- 
grin. A  fendlttl  derivation  of  his  name 
has  been  made  from  Germ.  Heer,  an  armyt 
and  VHnttt  9  leader. 

AauaiA,  !„  a  town  of  Lesbos,  taken  by 
the  ltletbymneaa%  and  afterwards  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake.  — II.  A  colony 
of  the  Mityleneans  in  Troaa.  Various 
traditioDS  lespeeting  it  have  been  collected 
by  Steph.  of  Bysantium.  Its  ruins  are 
supposed  to  be  those  at  OangerUe^ 

AnisTiBtTs,  I.,  son  of  Apollo  and  the 
Kymph  Cyrene,  bom  in  the  deserts  of 
Libya,  and  brought  up  by  the  Seasons, 
who  taught  him  the  culture  of  the  olive. 
His  fondness  for  hunting  procured  him 
the  surname  of  Nomios  and  Agreus.  Be- 
sides teaching  mankind  the  culture  of  the 
oKve,  and  the  management  of  bees,  he  saved 
the  island  of  Ceos  from  destruction  during 
an  excMsive  drought,  and  was  deified  on 


that  account  by  the  inhalntants.  The 
story  of  the  love  of  Aristieus  for  Bury, 
dice,  the  wife  of  Orphens,  the  vengeance 
which  the  Napsean  nyn^ihs  took  upon  him 
by  the  destruction  of  his  bees,  and  the 
mode  in  which  they  were  replaced,  are 
elegantly  told  by  Virgil,  Geor^  4.  282.  &c. 
He  afterwards  settled  in  Greece,  where  he 
married  Autonoe,  daughter  of  Cadmus,  by 
whom  he  had  A  Son  called  Actason. 

AaisTAaSaAs,  I.,  a  writer  who  com« 
posed  a  History  of  Egypt  in  the  third  cen- 
tury B.C'. — II.  Son-in4aw  of  Histinus^ 
tyrant  of  Miletus,  who  revolted  from 
Darius,  incited  the  Athenians  against 
Persia,  and  burnt  Sardis,  to  the  great  in- 
dignation of  Darius.  He  was  killed  in  a 
battle  igainst  the  Persians,  a.  c.  499. 

AaisTAacHus,  I.,  a  tragic  poet,  native 
of  Tegea.  He  was  contemporary  of  So- 
phocles and  Euripides,  and  lived  upwards 
of  100  years.  He  exhibited  seventy  tra- 
gedies, of  which  only  one  line  is  left  to  us. 
—  II.  A  native  of  Samotbrace,  preceptor 
to  the  children  of  Ptol.  VI.  (Philometor)i 
and  regarded  as  the  most  celebrated 
critic  of  all  antiquity.  He  was  the  disciple 
of  Aristophanes  of  Bysantium,  whom  he 
succeeded ;  and  such  was  his  success  and 
skill  as  a  teacher,  that  fi»rty  distinguished 
professors  of  his  sohool  were  to  be  found 
at  one  time  in  Rome  and  Alexandria. 
When  his  pupil,  Buergetes  II.,  on  ascend- 
ing the  throne,  began  to  drive  men  of 
letters  firom  Alexandria,  the  grammarian 
retired  to  Cyprus,  where  he  died,  of  volun- 
tary starvation,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two, 
a.  c.  1 57.  His  name  was  highly  respected 
among  his  ootemporaries ;  imd  even  after 
his  death  his  authority  was  so  highly  es- 
teemed, that  Cicero  and  Horace  employ 
Aristarchus  as  a  general  appellation  for  a 
distinguished  critic.  His  critical  works, 
though  very  voluminous,  are  now  only 
known  to  us  by  extracts  and  quotations 
preserved  by  other  writers.  To  Aristae* 
chus  is  attributed  the  division  of  the  Jtiad 
and  Odyeaey  into  Books  or  Cantos. — III. 
An  astronomer  of  Samos,  who  lived  about 
the  same  time  as  Archimedes,  in  the  third 
century  before  Christ.  Scarcely  anything 
is  known  of  the  particulars  of  his  history  ; 
but  it  is  well  known  that  he  maintained 
the  modem  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
motion  of  the  ^rth  round  the  sun,  and  its 
revolution  about  its  own  axis.  The  only 
work  of  his  now  extant  is  a  Treatise  on 
the  Magnitudes  and  Distances  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon.    Oxford,  1688. 

AaisTXAB,  I.,  a  poet  of  Proconnesus, 
who,  as  Herodotus  states,  appeared  seven 
years  after  bis  death  to  hii  countrymen, 
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end  540  yctn  after  to  the  people  of  Meta- 
pontura  in  Italy,  and  oommanded  them  to 
raise  an  altar  to  Apollo^  and  a  statue  near 
it  to  himselC  —II.  An  oiBoer  under  FuA. 
Fhiladelpbusi  to  whom  b  aaeribed  a  Greek 
work  still  extant,  entitled,  -  A  History  of 
the  Interpreters  of  Seriptnre,"  giving  an 
aeeount  of  the  manner  in  wfaieh  the  Sep- 
taagint  was  written. 

AaisrimiB,  Hydra,  an  island  south-east 
of  the  peninsula  of  Argolis. 

AusTiDxs,  a  celebrated  Athenian  ge- 
neral and  statesman,  son  of  Lysimaehus, 
and  contemporary  and  rival  of  Themis- 
toeles,  was  bom  at  Alopece,  a  demus  of 
Attica,  B.  c.  460.  Little  is  known  of  his 
early  history ;  but  the  first  distinct  notice 
of  his  public  life  does  no  less  honour  to 
his  military  talents  than  to  his  disinterest- 
edness. As  one  of  the  ten  generals  at 
Marathon,  it  fell  to  his  turn  to  take  the 
command ;  but  he  resigned  it  in  labour  of 
Miltiades,  and  to  this  step  must  be  as- 
cribed the  success  of  the  battle.  The  year 
following,  he  was  elected  to  the  archonship ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  integrity  which 
characterised  his  administration,  and  which 
gained  for  him  the  epithet  of  •*  the  Just,** 
he  became  obnoxious  to  the  jealousy  of 
Themistoeles,  and  six  months  afterwards 
was  banished  by  ostracism.  But  on  the 
invasion  by  Xerxes,  he  was  again  recalled, 
with  honour,  took  part  in  &e  battle  of 
Salamis,  and  shared  with  Pausanias  the 
glory  of  the  field  of  Plataa.  After  the 
total  defiiat  of  the  Persian  forces,  he  was 
again  appointed  to  the  archonaliip,  which 
he  rendered  memorable  by  introducing 
an  important  democratical  alteration  into 
the  constitution ;  and  by  his  wise  counsels 
and  successful  negotiations  seeured  to  his 
native  aty  a  decided  preeminence  over  the 
neighbouring  republics.  Being  subse- 
quently appointed  administrator  of  the 
revenues  subscribed  by  the  Grecian  states 
for  mutual  defence,  he  discharged  this 
difHcult  duty  with  his  accustomed  inte- 
grity ;  and,  after  having  thus  enjoyed  the 
highest  offices,  and  possessed  numerous 
opportunities  for  peculation,  died  a.  c. 
467,  in  such  extreme  poverty  that  his 
funeral  had  to  be  defrayed  at  the  public 
expense.  His  son  Lysimaehus  received  a 
pension  and  a  grant  of  lands ;  and  his  two 
daughters  were  provided  for  by  the  state. 
— 11.  An  historian  of  Miletus,  frequently 
quoted  by  Plutarch  in  his  Parattds.  Be- 
ades  writing  a  history  of  Rome,  he  was 
the  inventor  of  what  were  called  MUesian 
Talu.  —  III.  A  distinguished  painter  of 
lliebes,  in  Bceotia,  for  one  of  whose  pieces 
Attains  offered  6,000  sesterces.     He  was 


a  cotemporary  of  Apelles.-— IV.  Aeiiua, 
a  Greek  orator,  bom  at  Hadrianopolis, 
in  Bithyma,  ▲.  d.  129,  or  117.  Having 
finished  his  studies  at  Smyrna  and  Athens, 
he  made  extensive  travels  in  Aria  and 
Egypt,  and  finally  returned  to  Smyni% 
where  he  settled,  obtained  the  priesthood 
of  .Ssculapius,  opened  a  school  of  oratory, 
and  gained  such  reputation  by  his  preleo- 
tions,  that  his  eon4>atriots  raided  him  on 
a  par  with  Demosthenes.  When  Smyrna 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  a.du  178, 
he  wrote  so  pathetic  a  letter  to  M.  Aure- 
lius,  that  the  emperor  ordered  the  city  to 
be  rebuilt ;  and  the  inhabitants  honoured 
Aristides,  as  the  founder  of  their  new  city, 
widi  a  brasen  statue  in  tiie  forum.-— V. 
A  Greek  writer  on  musie,  supposed  to 
have  lived  about  the  commencement  of  the 
second  century  of  our  era.  His  work  on 
music,  in  three  Books,  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  contributions  of  antiquity  to  this 
science. 

Aaisnrros,  I.,  a  philosopher  of  Cyrene^ 
and  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  sect,  was  bom 
B.  c.  4S4,  and,  while  still  young,  came  to 
Athens  to  profit  by  the  instructions  of 
Socrates.  But  his  mode  of  lifo  and 
opinions  were  very  different  firom  those 
of  his  master  (see  Cvuxhaxci)  ;  and  being 
compelled  to  leave  Athens  for  the  free- 
dom of  his  manners,  he  visited  Syra- 
cuse, where  his  flattery  of  Dionysius  se- 
cured him  a  large  share  of  royal  fiiTOur, 
and  ultimately  settled  at  Cyrene,  where, 
after  his  death,  we  find  hu  fiunily  and 
school.  His  grandson,  called  the  Ydmnger, 
was  a  warm  defender  of  his  opinions. 
He  flourished  about  b.c.  363. 

AHISTOB0LUS,  I.,  a  name  common  to 
some  of  the  high-priests  and  kings  of 
Judca,  ftc  — II.  A  native  of  Potidaea, 
and  a  general  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  hb  campaigns. 
After  the  king*s  death  he  wrote  an  account 
of  them,  which  Arrian  states  to  be  the  chief 
authority  for  his  own  History  of  Alexamder. 
—  III.  An  Alexandrian  Jew,  who  flou- 
rished about  B.C.  145)  and  attempted  to 
unite  the  Aristotelian  system  with  that  of 
the  Mosaic  law. 

Ari8t5clbs,  I.,  a  peripatetic  philosopher 
of  Messenia,  who  wrote  on  rhetoric  and 
morals,  and  composed  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  different  sects  of  philosophy. 
A  fragment  preserved  by  Eusebius  is  all 
that  remains  of  him. 

AaisTocaXTES,  I.,  king  of  Arcadia  b.c. 
720,  and  stoned  to  death  by  his  subjects 
for  attemptinff  to  offer  violence  to  the 
priestess  of  Diana.  —  II.  Grandson  of  the 
preceding,  also  stoned  to  death  for  taking 
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bribes,  and  thus  ctmmng  the  deftat  of  his 
MesBeinan  alfies,  b.  c.  682. 

Aristohzmosi;  I.,  son  of  Aristomschas, 
brotiier  of  Temcnus  and  Cresphontes,  who, 
IB  oonjvnetioii  with  hhn,  oonquered  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  fisther  of  Eitrysthenes 
and  Prodes,  and,  oonsequentlj,  the  founder 
of  the  EurystbenidaB  and  Proclidae,  ^e 
two  royal  lines  of  Sparta.  Tbe  Laoeds»- 
monians  believed  him  to  be  the  fbunder  of 
th^  nation.  — IL  llie  successor  of  £u* 
phaes  on  the  throne  of  Messenia.  He  sig- 
nalised himsdf  by  his  chivalrous  conduct 
in  Che  Messemm  war.  The  Delphic  oracle 
having  ordered  the  Messenians  to  sacrifice 
to  the  inffemal  gods  a  virgin  of  Heraclidan 
blood,  Aristodemus,  while  still  a  subject, 
offered  bis  own  daughter;  and  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  save  ber,  by  fidsely 
denying  her  Tirginity,  he  slew  her  with  bis 
own  hand.  Elected  to  the  throne  on  the 
de*tb  of  Euphaes,  he  gare  a  severe  check 
to  the  encroachment  of  the  Spartans ;  but, 
in  the  nudst  of  his  successes,  he  became 
so  touehed  by  remorse  finr  his  daughter's 
death,  that  be  slew  himself  on  her  tomb. 

AmiSTOoROK.     See  HxaMonius. 

AaiaroMlcsirs,  I.,  son  of  Cleodseus, 
grandson  of  Hyllus,  great-grandson  of 
Hercules^  snd  fiither  of  Aristodemus,  Te- 
menus^  and  Cresphontes,  the  three  Hera- 
cfida?  tlwt  oonqiwred  the  Peloponnesus. — 
II.  Ilie  successor  of  Aristippus  on  the 
throne  of  Argos ;  which,  however,  he  re- 
signed, and  iziduoed  his  countrymen  to  join 
the  Achaean  League.     See  Aegos. 

AatsxoidbrBs,  a  oelebrated  Messenian 
general,  whose  adventures  hold  a  middle 
place  between  history  and  &ble.  His 
gallant  exploits  were  elicited  by  his  inve- 
tente  hostility  to  Sparta,  which  for  forty 
years  had  oppressed  his  country ;  but 
thoogh  he  performed  prodigies  of  valour, 
he  did  not  ultimately  succeed  in  rescuing 
ber  from  the  Spartan  yoke.  Being  made 
prisoner  in  one  engagement,  along  with 
fiily^  <tf  his  companions,  and  thrown  into  a 
cavern,  the  usual  punishment  of  the  meanest 
male&etors  st  Sparta,  he  alone  escaped 
death  from  the  &11;  and,  after  renuuning 
three  days  among  the  corpses  of  his  friends, 
he  fortunately  descried  a  fox,  which  he 
seized,  and,  allowing  it  sufficient  liberty  to 
choose  its  own  path,  followed  it  to  a  small 
crevice,  which  he  enlarged  with  his  hand, 
and  thus  eflfected  his  escape.  Returning 
to  his  fnends,  he  soon  gave  proof  to  the 
enemy  of  bis  presence,  by  exploits  equally 
daring  and  judicious.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  city  of  Ira,  which  he  had  de- 
fended eleven  years,  felt,  by  a  singular  ac- 
cident, into  the  hands  of   the   Lacedjc- 


monians;  and  Aristomenes,  at  the  bead 
of  the  Messenians,  retired  into  Arcadia. 
There,  in  conjunction  with  SOO  ArcadianS| 
he  formed  a  plan  for  invading  Sparta ;  but 
the  enterprise  was  frustrated  by  the  tre»- 
ehery  of  Aristocmtes,  which,  however,  was 
detected,  and  adequately  punished.  Aris- 
tooienes  subsequently  retired  to  Rhodes, 
where  he  married  his  daughter  to  Dama- 
getes^  prince  of  that  island,  and  died  in 
great  grief  at  his  inability  to  strike  another 
blow  at  the  power  of  his  inveterate 
enemv. 

AaisTOv,  I.,  a  philosopher  of  Chios, 
originally  attached  to  the  school  of  Zeno, 
but  afterwards  the  founder  of  an  inde- 
pendent sect.  Physiology  he  maintained 
to  be  inoomprehensible ;  dialectics  to  be 
useless;  and  the  true  province  of  ethics 
to  be  to  show  in  what  the  supreme  good 
consists,  not  to  inculcate  particular  duties. 
—  II.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher,  bom  at 
lulis,  in  the  island  Cea,  and  hence  called 
lulietes.  He  was  the  disciple  and  suc- 
cessor of  Lycon. 

AaisTOMAUTJB,  the  hsrbour  of  Pellene 
in  Achaia ;  so  called  from  the  Argonauts 
having  touched  there. 

AaisTONicos^  son  of  Eumenes  II.,  by  a 
lady  of  Ephesus,  a.  c.  1 26,  invaded  Asia  and 
the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  which  Attalus 
had  left  by  his  will  to  the  Roman  people. 
He  was  at  first  successful,  but  was  ulti- 
mately conquered  by  the  consul  Perpenna, 
and  strangled  in  prison. 

AristophXkzs,  I.,  the  most  celebrated 
comic  writer  of  antiquity,  the  son  of  Pbi- 
lippus,  was  bom  either  at  Athens,  Rhodes, 
or  .^gina,  a.  c.  456.  Of  his  private  life 
few  authentic  particulars  have  been  re- 
corded ;  but  that  he  early  devoted  his  at* 
tention  to  the  political  position  of  his 
country  is  evident  from  his  plays,  which 
reflect  the  hest  and  most  accurate  picture 
of  the  manners  of  his  times.  His  first 
play,  called  the  **  Daitaleis,**  or  the 
Spendthri/i,  was  exhibited  a.  c.  427 ;  and 
the  following  year,  in  his  second  co- 
medy of  the  *'  Babylonians,"  he  so  se- 
verely lashed  the  demagogue  Cleon,  then 
in  the  height  of  his  power  and  insolence, 
that  he  was  accused  by  the  latter  of 
having  assumed  the  title  of  an  Athenian 
without  grounds ;  but  on  his  trial  be  came 
off  victorious ;  and  the  demagogue  after- 
wards was  handled  still  more  severely  in 
the  play  of  the  "  Knights."  Aristophanes 
is  said  to  have  written  in  all  sixty  plays ; 
but  only  eleven  have  come  down  to  our 
times  complete,  and  of  these  the  "  Clouds'* 
is  the  most  memorable,  for  its  exposure  of 
the  Sophists  and  its  virulent  attack  upon 
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Soentet.  All  hU  writings  are  distin- 
guished for  their  wit  and  humour,  and  for 
their  elegance^  variety,  and  purity  of  style ; 
and  though  ihe  moralist  cannot  approve 
either  of  his  sentiments  or  expressions, 
before  he  finally  oondemn,  he  will  make 
allowance  for  the  standard  of  taste  and 
morals  which  then  prevailed.  Aristophanes 
died  in  his  80th  .year.  Numerous  editions 
and  translations  of  his  works  have  ap- 
peared.—  II.  A  fomous  grammarian  of 
Alexandria,  bom  at  Bysantium  about 
B.  c.  S40.#  He  was  the  pupil  of  Calli. 
raachus  and  the  master  of  Aristarchus,  and 
founded  tiie  school  of  criticism  which  the 
latter  afterwards  brought  to  perfection. 
He  is  eaid  to  have  invented  the  Greek  ac- 
cents. Ofhis  numerous  writings  only  a  few 
fragments  remain. 

AaisTOMioN,  I.,  a  Greek  comic  poet  co- 
temporary  with  Alexander.  —  II.  An  Athe- 
nian  orator  whom  Demosthenes  ranked 
anMMig  the  most  eloquent  men  of  the  re- 
public. He  must  not  be  confounded  with 
another  orator  of  the  same  name  who  was 
the  teacher  «f  Asehines. — III.  A  cele- 
brated painter  of  Thasus,  and  brother  of 
Polygnotus,  who  lived  about  Olympiad  80, 
and  several  of  whose  productions  are  enu- 
merated by  Pliny. 

AaxsTorxUA,  annual  feasts  celebrated 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Stagira  in  honour  of 
Aristotle,  who  had  procured  from  Alex- 
ander the  re-building  of  that  city,  which 
had  been  demolished  by  Philip. 

AaisioTELasi  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished philosophers  of  antiquity,  and  the 
founder  of  the  Peripatetic  School,  was  bom 
at  Staffira,  a  town  of  Chalcis  in  Mace- 
donia, m  the  first  year  of  the  ninety-ninth 
Olympiad,  or  a.  c.  384.  His  father  Ni- 
eomaohus,  of  the  Asolepidean  family,  was 
the  physician  and  friend  of  Amyntas  II., 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  father  of  Philip ; 
his  mother's  name  was  Phsestias.  Having 
lost  both  his  parents  at  a  very  early  age, 
he  received  the  elements  of  education  from 
Proxenus  of  Atameus,  in  Mysia,  of  whose 
kindness  he  exhibited  a  grateful  remem- 
brance in  making  his  sim  Nicanor  his 
heir,  and  giving  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage. At  the  age  of  seventeen,  Aristotle 
went  to  Athois,  and  devoted  himself  to 
philosophy  in  the  school  of  Plato*  who 
used  to  call  him  the  **  Mind  of  the  School,** 
tfid  say,  when  he  was  absent^  **  Intellect  is 
not  here."  But  it  was  evident  that  two 
minds  like  those  of  Aristotle  and  Plato^  so 
differently  constituted,  yet  both  formed  to 
reign  in  the  empire  of  thought,  would, 
sooner  or  later,  come  into  collision.  Nu- 
merous anecdotes  accordingly  are  in  cir- 


culation respecting  the  enmitifs  in  whieh 
their  opposite  theories  involved  them ; 
and  though  such  rumours  appear  to  have  no 
other  foundation  than  the  known  variance 
between  the  habits  and  opinions  of  the 
master  and  pupil,  it  must  nevertheless 
be  admitted,  that  Aristotle  seldom  men- 
tions Plato,  except  to  refute  his  doc- 
trines, and  often  evinces  something  of  bit- 
terness in  the  zeal  with  which  he  attacks 
the  followers  of  his  master.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that,  during  his  first 
sojourn  at  Athens,  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  he  set  up  a  school  of  philosophy  in 
opposition  to  Plato.  On  the  death  of  the 
latter,  he  left  Athens,  and  after  sojourning 
three  years  at  the  court  of  his  former 
pupil,  Hermeias,  prince  of  Atameus,  whose 
sister  he  subsequently  married,  he  retired 
to  Mitylene,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
chosen  by  Philip  preceptor  to  his  son 
Alexander,  an  office  which  he  ably  dis- 
charged during  eight  years.  Two  years 
after  Alexanders  accession  to  the  throne, 
when  that  monarch  was  preparing  to 
march  into  Asia,  Aristotle  left  Mace- 
donia ;  but  a  friendly  correspondence,  only 
partially  interrupted  towards  the  close  of 
Alexander*s  life,  was  maintained  between 
them,  in  which  the  philosopher  prevailed 
upon  Alexander  to  employ  his  power  in 
the  service  of  philosophy.  On  liis  return 
to  Athens,  Aristotle  resolved  to  found  a 
new  sect  in  opposition  to  the  Academy, 
and  for  this  purpose  chose  a  bouse  which, 
from  its  proximity  to  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Lyoeius,  was  styled  the  Lyceum.  To  this 
building  was  attached  a  garden  with  walks^ 
where  he  used  to  instruct  his  pupils, 
whence  his  followers  were  termed  Peri- 
patetics. His  instractions  in  the  Lyceum 
continued  for  fifteen  years,  and  comprised 
every  branch  of  philosophical  inquiry.  In 
the  morning  he  delivered  his  more  abstruse 
discourses  to  his  select  disciples ;  (this  he 
called  his  morning  walk ;)  in  the  evening 
he  lectured  on  popular  subjects  to  a  more 
promiscuous  auditory ;  (this  he  called  his 
evening  walk.)  This  was  the  most  flou- 
rishing period  of  Aristotle*s  life.  But 
when,  in  consequence  of  Alexander's 
death,  the  Anti-Macedonian  party  al 
Athens  obtained  the  ascendancy,  an  accu- 
sation of  impiety  was  preferred  against 
Aristotle^  who  appears,  to  the  last,  to  have 
been  regarded  as  a  partisan  of  the  Great 
Monarch;  and,  as  he  himself  expressed 
it,  to  prevent  the  Athenians  firom  sinning 
twice  against  philosophy  (in  allusion  to 
the  death  of  Soisrates),  he  quitted  Athens, 
and  retired  with  a  few  followers  to  Chalcis 
in  Euboea,  then  a  province  of  Macedonia, 
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«rhcf«  he  soon  irfter  died,  in  the  sixty-third 
yeer  €)f  his  age,  bequeathing  to  posterity 
one  of  the  most  elaborate,  if  not  the  most 
sublime^  systems  of  philosophy  which  the 
world  has  yet  seen.  (See  Pxupatetici). 
Hie  best  edition  <^  the  entire  works  of 
Aristotle  is  by  Bekker,  5  torn.  4to.  BeroL 
1831. 

AiLiSTOZKKUS,  a  philosopher  of  Ta- 
roitum,  a  disciple  of  Aristotle,  and  the 
earliest  extant  writer  on  Greek  music,  was 
bom  B.C.  S50u  He  was  the  founder  of 
th€  Aristozean  system  of  music,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Pythagorean,  the  two  great 
sects  into  which  the  Greek  music  is  di- 
vided;  the  disciples  of  the  former  were 
called  fumrtM€^  or  musicians  by  ear ;  those 
of  the  latter  y6fuicoi,  or  musicians  by  rule. 
His  work  on  the  Elemenit  of  Harmony  has 
been  often  printed. 

Aalus,.!.,  a  itresbyter  of  the  church  of 
Alexandria  in  the  fourth  century.  He  de- 
nied the  divinity  of  the  Logos.  Though  at 
first  persecuted  fat  his  opinions,  he  subse- 
quently, by  fiiTour  of  the  emperor  Con^ 
stantine»  sapplanted  his  adversary  St. 
Atfaanasitts ;  but  died  suddenly,  when  on 
the  eve  of  entering  the  cathedral  in  tri- 
umpli,  a,  D.  :)S6.  He  gave  name  to  the  sect 
called  Arians. 

AarusrnM  raoKovToaiUM,  a  promon- 
tory of  Chios,  near  which  was  produced 
the  best  of  all  the  Grecian  wines. 

AaMzxxA,  a  large  country  of  Asia,  tra- 
versed by  several  lofty  mountain  chains, 
and  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mt.  Cau- 
casus, waa  divided  into  Armenia  Major 
and  >Iinor.  The  first,  the  modern  TVr- 
CfiMosuo,  still  sometimes  called  Armenia, 
comprehends  the  Turkish  pachalics  J?r- 
ztrum,  Kars,  and  Fan,  and  the  Russian  pro- 
vince Iran  or  Eritatu  Armenia  Minor, 
separated  from  Armenia  M^jor  by  the  £u- 
phrat^  was,  properly  speaking,  a  part  of 
Cappadoeia,  now  AtaduUa  or  Pepiaitt  be- 
longing to  the  Turks,  and  divided  between 
the  pachalics  Merashe  and  Sivat.  Ar- 
menia gives  birth  to  some  large  and  cele- 
brated rivers,  as  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
the  Cyrus  or  Kur,  the  Araxes  or  Arat, 
the  Akampsis  or  Chorak,  and  some  other 
comdderable  streams.  The  early  history 
of  Armenia  partakes  largely  of  the  fobu- 
lous;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was 
long  governed  first  by  independent  princes, 
and  then  by  satraps  of  the  Assyrian  and 
Persian  monarchs.  It  subsequently  be- 
came the  theatre  of  long-continued  strug- 
gles between  the  Persians  and  the  Romans, 
and  notwithstanding  the  hardiness  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  natural  advantages  of 
the  country  for  defensive  warfare,  it  was 


never  able  to  oppose  an  effectual  resistance 
to  any  invader.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
it  was  overrun  by  the  Moguls,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  last  trace  of  its  indepen- 
dence disappeared. 

AsMiLusraiuM,  a  festival  held  at  Rome 
on  the  Idth  of  Oct.  for  the  expiation  of 
the  Roman  armies. 

AaMixius,  (the  Lathi  name  for  Herr- 
mann) the  deliverer  of  Germany  from  the 
Roman  yoke,  was  sen  of  Sigimer,  a  prince 
of  the  Cherusci,  and  bom  ».  c.  18.  He 
was  educated  at  Rome,  admitted  into  the 
rank  of  eqtdtes,  and  received  a  high  com- 
mission in  the  army  of  Augustus.  When 
Varus  was  sent  against  Germany,  he  fol- 
lowed him  thither,  simulated  great  devo- 
tion to  the  Roman  cause,  and  approved, 
apparently,  of  all  the  measures  of  the 
Roman  general;  but,  secretly  fomenting 
the  discontent  of  the  German  nations,  he 
produced  a  wide  confederacy  for  revolt, 
and  artfully  drew  the  Roman  commander 
into  an  ambuscade)  where  three  Roman 
l^ons  were  cut  to  pieces.  To  revenge 
the  overthrow  of  Varus,  who,  in  despair  at 
his  defeat,  had  committed  suicide,  Ger- 
manicus  marched  a  powerful  army  into 
Germany,  but  it  required  more  than  one 
campaign  and  several  battles  before  he  ob- 
tained any  decided  advantage ;  and  at  last 
Arminius  fell  a  sacrifice  only  to  the  civU 
feuds  in  wluch  he  was  involved  with  his 
own  countrymen  and  kindred,  being  assas- 
sinated by  one  of  his  own  relations  in  his 
thirty-seventh  year. 

Armoxxca.     See  Axkmorica. 

Arna,  a  town  of  Umbria  in  Italy,  near 
the  Tiber,  now  CiviteSa  cTAmo. 

AxKoaius,  I.,  the  Elder,  called  also  the 
African,  about  a.  d.  300,  teacher  of  rhe- 
toric at  Sicca  Venerea,  in  Numidia,  and, 
in  SOS,  became  a  Christian.  He  wrote 
seven  books  of  Ditputatiotus  adoersus 
Gentes,  refuting  the  objections  of  the  hea- 
thens against  Christianity. 

Arkcs,  Amo,  a  river  of  Etruria,  rising 
in  the  Umbrian  Apennines,  and  fiiUing 
into  the  Mediterranean.  On  its  banks 
stood  Florentia,  Florence,  and  Pisee, 
Pisa. 

Ar5e,  one  of  the  three  towns  of  Achaia 
on  the  site  of  which  Patrae  was  afterwards 
built.  The  other  two  were  Anthea  and 
Messatis. 

AromXta,  or  AromXtuxi  Promohto- 
rIum,  the  most  eastern  land  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa,  Cape  GuardafMU 

Arpi,  originally  Argyrippa  (which  see), 
a  city  of  Apulia  remarkable  for  its  an- 
tiquity. In  the  second  Punic  war,  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Hannibal  after  the  battle 
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•f  Cmsnmf  but  was  recovered  bj  the 
Romant.  It  was  greatly  reduced  m  the 
time  of  Straba 

AarivuM,  Arpino,  a  small  town  of  La- 
tium»  south-east  of  Rome,  fiunous  for 
heing  the  birthplace  of  Marius  and  Ci- 
cero. It  originally  belonged  to  the  Volsci, 
but  was  taken  by  the  Sanmites,  from 
whom  it  was  again  wrested  by  the  Romans. 
It  became  a  municipal  town,  and  its  citi- 
sens  were  enrolled  in  the  Cornelian  tribe. 

ArkXa,  wife  of  Caecina  Paetus,  who  was 
implicated  in  an  unsuccessful  revolt  in  Il- 
ly ricum  against  the  emperor  Claudius,  and 
brought  to  Rome  for  triaL  Arria,  des- 
pairing of  saving  his  life  and  seeing  him 
lack  courage  to  commit  suicide,  plunged 
a  dagger  into  her  own  bosom  in  her  hus- 
band's presence,  and  drawing  it  forth, 
calmly,  handed  it  to  him,  with  the  words 
**  it  does  not  pain.** 

AkbiInus,  I.,  a  Greek  historian,  bom  at 
Nieomedia,  in  the  second  century.  In  his 
own  country  he  was  a  priest  of  Ceres  and 
Proserpine,  but  taking  up  his  residence  at 
Rome,  he  became  a  disciple  of  Epictetus, 
and  afUrwards  served  in  the  Roman  army. 
He  was  honoured  with  the  citisenship  of 
Rome  and  of  Athens,  and  a.  d.  S04  was  ap- 
pointed praefect  of  Cappadocia  by  Hadrian, 
who  held  him  in  high  estimation.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  his  prudence  and 
valour  against  the  Massagetss,  who  bad  in- 
vaded Asia  Minor,  and  in  consequence  of 
his  services  was  advanced  to  senatorial  and 
consular  dignities.  Like  Xenophon,  to 
whom  it  was  the  great  ambition  of  Arrian 
to  be  compared,  he  was  at  once,  historian, 
philosopher,  geographer,  statesman,  and 
general ;  and  that  no  part  of  the  resem- 
blance might  be  wanting,  he  even  com- 
posed a  work  upon  the  Chace,  in  which  he 
supplies  the  deficiencies  of  his  model.  But 
of  all  the  writings  of  Arrian,  his  history 
of  the  expedition  of  Alexander  is  that 
on  which  his  reputation  principally  rests. 
The  best  edition  is  tliat  of  Gronovius,  fol. 
1704. 

Arbius,  a  noted  gourmxmd,  mentioned 
by  Horace. 

AasXcBs,  I.,  the  founder  of  the  great 
Parthian  monarchy.  He  was  of  obscure 
origin  ;  but,  having  incited  the  Parthians 
to  revolt  from  Antiocbus  Tbeos,  he  was 
elevated  to  the  throne.  He  afterwards 
defeated  and  made  prisoner  Scleucus  Cal- 
linicus,  and  added  the  kingdom  of  the 
Hyroani  to  his  acquired  possessions.  After 
death  he  was  made  a  god  by  his  nation, 
and  bis  successors  were  called  Araacida, 
—  XI.  His  son  and  successor  made  war 
against  Antiocbus,  son  of  Seleucus,  who 


entered  the  field  with  100^000  foot  and 
5iO/XX)  horse;  but  peace  was  afterwards 
made  between  them,  and  Arsaces  died 
B.  c  217. — HI.  The  third  of  the  name, 
son  of  the  preceding,  also  called  Priapa- 
tius,  reigned  twelve  years,  and  left  his 
kingdom  to  liis  son  Phraates. 

AasAclojB,  a  name  given  to  some  of  the 
monarchs  of  Parthia,  in  honour  of  Arsaces^ 
founder  of  the  empire.  Their  power  sub- 
sisted tin  ▲.  D.  226.     See  Artabakds. 

AbsamosIta,  a  town  <^  Armenia  Mjgor, 
now  Sirmatf  seventy  miles  from  the  Eu- 
phrates. 

Absawias,  I.,  a  river  of  Armenia  Major. 
See  Euphrates. — II.  Another  lower  down, 
Arnen,  which  entered  the  Euphrates  below 
Melitene. 

Absks.     See  Bagoas. 

Absia,  a  small  river  b^ween  lUyricum 
and  Histria,  forming  at  one  period  the 
boundary  of  the  Roman  empire  in  that 
direction. 

Absinob,  I.,  called  also  ALmxsiBCEA, 
daughter  of  Fhlegeus  and  wife  of  Ale* 
mason,  who  repudiated  her  in  order  to 
marry  Callirrhoe,  daughter  of  Achelous. 
—  II.  Daughter  of  Melcager,  and  mother 
of  Ptolemy  I.  of  Egypt,  by  Philip  of 
Macedon.  During  her  pregnancy  she 
was  married  to  Ls^us. —  III.  Daughter 
of  Ptolemy  I.  of  Egypt,  and  Bere- 
nice. .  She  married  Lysinoachus,  king 
of  Thrace,  who  was  slain  during  an  Asi- 
atic expedition,  and  aftcnrards  gave  her 
hand  to  Ptolemy  Cerauntu,  who^  however, 
before  the  nuptials  were  completed,  ba- 
nished her  to  Samothrace,  and  put  two  of 
her  children  by  Lysiniachus  to  death.  She 
then  repaired  to  Egypt,  where  she  became 
the  wife  of  her  brother  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus, — the  first  of  this  kind  of  union,  which 
afterwards  became  so  common  among  the 
Ptolemies, — ^who  respected  her  so  highly 
that  he  called  several  cities  in  her  honour, 
and   even  gave  the  name  of  ArsinoLs  to 

one  of  the  great  divisions  of  Egypt IV. 

A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  and  uster 
of  Geopatra,  proclaimed  queen  by  Gany- 
medes,  when  Oesar  attacked  Alexandria. 
She  was  conquered,  and  brought  in  triumph 
to  .Rome,  but  set  at  liberty,  and  subse- 
quently murdered  by  Miletus,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Cleopatra.  Arsinoe  was  the 
name  of  several  other  persons  of  the  Egyp- 
tian dynasty ;  but  the  statements  of  the 
ancient  writers  are  so  obscure  and  discre- 
pant respecting  them,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  within  our  limits  to  attempt  to 
reconcile  thenL — V.  A  city  of  Egypt, 
capital  of  the  Arsinoitic  nome,  so  called 
from  Arsinoe^  sister  and  queen  of  Ptolemy 
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FhUadelphus.  The  inhabitants  paid  the 
highest  Teneraticm  to  the  crocodiles,  hence 
it  was  caHed  CroeodilopoHs ;  the  modem 
Faiomm. — VI.  A  city  of  Egyp^  <>"  *^ 
west  side  of  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  not  far 
from  the  modem  SWe^r.  From  this  spot 
PtoL  Philadelphtts  cut  a  canal  to  one  of 
the  bram^hes  of  the  Nile.  Numerous  other 
cities  of  this  name  are  mentioned  by  an- 
cient wHten,  but  they  are  aU  of  minor 
importance. 

AasissA  Palvs,  a  lake  in  the  southern 
part  of  Armenia  Major,  lAxke  of  Fan, 

Abtamavcs,  I.,  son  of  Hystaspes,  bro- 
ther of  Darius.  Having  attempted  in 
▼ain  to  dissuade  bis  nephew  from  invading 
Greece,  he  remained  at  Susa,  to  act  as  vice- 
roy in  his  absence.  It  was  to  Artabanus 
that  Xerxes  owed  his  throne,  ibr  having 
been  appointed  by  the  Persians  to  adjudi- 
cate between  the  cUums  of  Xerxes  and  his 
brother  Ariamcnes,  he  decided  in  favour 
of  the  former,  on  the  ground  of  his  having 
been  bom  af^  his  fisther  had  come  to  the 
throne,  and  of  his  being  the  son  of  Atbssa, 
daughter  of  Cyrus.  This  Artabanus  is 
often  erroneously  confounded  with  Arta- 
banus IL,  who  slew  Xerxes.-' IL  An 
Hyrcanian,  captain  of  the  guards  of  Xerxes, 
and  one  of  his  greatest  favourites.  On  the 
return  of  the  latter  from  Greece,  Artabanus 
a^assinated  him  with  the  hopes  of  ascend- 
ing the  throne.  Darius,  son  of  Xerxes, 
was  murdered  in  a  similar  manner ;  and 
Artaxerxes,  his  brother,  would  have  shared 
the  same  hie,  had  he  not  discovered  the 
snares  of  the  assassin,  and  punished  him 
with  death. — III.  Kuig  of  Parthia,  after 
the  death  of  his  nephew  Phraates  II.,  un- 
dertook a  war  agsdnst  a  nation  of  Scythia, 
in  which  he  perished,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Mithridates,  who  merited  the 
appellation  of  Great. — IV.  A  king  of 
Media,  and  afterwards  of  Parthia,  after  the 
expul^on  of  Vonones,  whom  Tiberius  had 
made  king  there.  He  then  invaded  Ar- 
n^nia,  but  was  overpowered  by  the  gene- 
rals of  Tiberius,  and  expelled  from  his 
throne,  which  Tlridates  usurped ;  but  was 
restored  again  to  power,  and  died  a.d.  44. 
— V.  The  last  of  the  Parthian  dynasty 
of  the  Arsacidae,  known  in  history  as  Ar- 
tabanus I V^  or  Arsaces  XXXI.,  succeed- 
ed his  brother.  Scarcely  had  he  ascended 
the  throne  when  the  Roman  emperor, 
Severus,  invaded  his  dominions,  and  laid 
waste  his  capital  Ctesiphon.  On  the 
death  of  Severus,  his  son  Caracalla  having 
demanded  his  daughter  in  marriage,  the 
Parthian  king  assented,  and  the  Roman 
army  marched  towards  the  capital,  to  cele- 
brate the  nuptiak ;  but,  on  a  given  signal, 


tlie  Roman  troops  fell  upon  the  fbllowers 
of  Artabanus,  and  an  indiscriminate  maa- 
saore  ensued,  from  which  he  himself  es- 
caped with  difficulty.  Burning  for  revenge, 
he  then  raised  an  immense  army,  crossed 
the  Euphrates^  and,  laying  waste  the  whole 
country  witii  fire  and  sword,  came  up  with 
the  Roman  ibrces  in  Syria.  Meanwhile 
Caracalla  had  been  assassinated  by  Ma- 
crinus.  After  a  hard  fought  and  doubtful 
battle  of  two  days,  the  Romans  announced 
the  &ct  of  the  death  of  Caracalla,  and 
agreed  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war» 
and  to  evacuate  the  country.  But  the 
prosperity  of  Artabanus  was  of  short  du- 
ration. Artaxerxes,  or  Ardshir,  having 
incited  the  Persians  to  revolt,  Artabanus 
marched  against  him  with  a  large  army, 
but  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  put 
to  death,  a.  d.  229. 

ArtabIzus,  I.,  son  of  Phamaees,  gene- 
ral in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  fled  from  Greece 
on  the  ill  success  of  Mardonius. — II.  A 
general  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,who  was 
sent  against  Datames,  who  had  revolted ; 
but  subsequently  revolted  himself  from 
Ochus,  but  was  pardoned.  At  the  battle 
of  Arbela,  he  fought  on  the  side  of  Darius, 
after  whose  death  he  surrendered  himself 
with  his  sons,  to  Alexander,  by  whom  he 
was  treated  with  humanity. 

AaTlaauM,  Cape  Finitterre,  a  promon- 
tory on  the  northwestern  coast  of  Spain* 

Artafhkbkes,  I.,  brother  of  Darius, 
and  son  of  Hystaspes,  governor  of  Sardls. 
— II.  A  son  of  the  preceding,  whom  Da- 
rius sent  into  Greece  with  Datis.  He  was 
conquered  at  the  battle  of  Marathon.  See 
Datis. 

AaTAVAsnxs,  I.)  son  of  Tigranes,  king 
of  Upper  Armenia,  a.  c.  70.  He  was  in 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  but  betrayed 
M.  Antony  in  his  expedition  against  Par- 
thia, for  which  the  latter  reduced  his  king- 
dom, and  carried  him  to  Egypt,  where  he 
adorned  his  triumph.  He  was  afterwards 
beheaded  by  order  of  Cleopatra.  Two 
historical  works,  some  tragedies,  and  dis- 
courses, &c.,  are  attributed  to  Artavasdes. 

AaTAxlTA,  jirdesh,  a  fortified  town  of 
Upper  Armenia,  built  on  a  plain,  which 
Hannibal  recommended  as  a  proper  site 
for  the  capital  to  king  Artaxias.  It  was 
burnt  by  Corbulo,  and  rebuilt  by  Uri- 
dates,  who  called  it  Neronea,  in  honour  of 
Nero. 

Aktax saxes,  a  name  common  to  several 
Persian  kings,  and  derived  from  two  Per- 
sian words  signifying  either  "  great  war- 
rior **  or  "  great  lung.*'  Artaxerxes  I.  sur- 
named  Longimanus,  because  his  right  hand 
was  longer  than  his  left,  succeeded  to  the 
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thnme  after  the  murder  of  his  £ither» 
XerzeSy  and  his  brother,  by  Artabenus, 
captidn  of  the  guards,  b.  c.  464.  After 
taking  yengeance  on  Artabanus,  whose 
tteason  and  crimes  he  had  discovered,  he 
made  war  against  the  Baetrians,  re-eon* 
quered  Egypt,  whioh  had  rerroltad  under 
Mams,  aided  by  the  Athenians,  and  con- 
duded  an  advantageous  peace  with  the 
latter  after  the  death  of  Cimon.  Themis- 
toeles,  on  being  obliged  to  flee  from  Greece^ 
found  an  honourable  reception  at  the  court 
of  Artazences.  His  last  years  were  spent  in 
peactf,  and  he  died  after  a  xeign  of  thirty* 
nine  years,  a.  c.  425,  bequeathing  his  king- 
dom to  his  son  Xerxes  IL — IL  Artaxerxes, 
originiUly  called  Arssces,  and  surnamed 
Mnemon,  on  account  of  his  extensive  me- 
mory, was  the  ddest  son  of  Darius  II., 
on  whose  death  he  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
B.  c,  405.  His  younger  brother  Cyrus 
aspired  to  the  throne,  on  the  ground  of  hia 
having  been  bom  after  his  father's  accesrioo, 
but  the  eonspiraoy  was  detected,  and  his 
mother,  Parysatis,  who  fitvouied  the  pre- 
tensions of  her  younger  son,  not  only  pro- 
cured the  pardon  of  Cyrus,  but  even  his 
continuation  in  the  eomrnand  of  the  mari- 
time provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  Taking 
advantage  of  his  position,  Cyrus  assembled 
a  large  force,  with  the  intention  of  usurping 
tiie  &rone^  and  marehed  against  his  bro- 
ther at  the  head  of  100,000  barbarians,  and 
13,000  Greeks ;  when  a  bloody  batUe  was 
fought  at  Cunaza,  in  which  Cjtum  was 
killed,  and  Artaxerxes  completely  esta- 
blished on  the  throne.  The  Greeks  who 
assisted  Cyrus,  though  600  leagues  from 
their  country,  made  tiieir  way  through  the 
territories  of  the  enemy ;  anid  nothing  is 
more  fitroous  in  the  Grecian  history,  than 
the  retreat  of  the  1 0^000.  (  See  XnrorHOK. ) 
He  then  attacked  the  Lacedaemonians  who 
had  aided  his  brother;  and  hia  deep-laid 
policy  led  to  the  memorable  treaty  which 
abandoned  all  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  to 
his  sway,  and  thus  tenmnated  the  war. 
He  &iled,  however,  in  cheeking  a  revolt 
on  the  port  of  the  Eg3rptian8,  nor  was  his 
expedition  against  the  Cadusii  successful. 
After  putting  to  death  his  eldest  son  Da- 
rius, who  had  oonspired  against  him,  he 
died  of  grief,  in  consequence  of  his  son 
Ochus^  unnatural  behaviour,  in  his  ninety- 
fourth  year,  b.  c.  959.  —  III.  Surnamed 
Ochus,  youngest  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mne- 
mon, established  himself  on  the  throne  by 
the  massacre  of  his  brothers,  and  nearly 
all  the  other  members  of  the  royal  iamily. 
He  recovered  Egypt,  which  had  revolted, 
destroyed  ^don,  and  raveged  all  Syria. 
But   cruelty  towards  the  inhabitants  of 


Eg^t,  and  above  a]J,  his  impiety  towards 
their  god  Apis,  so  roused  the  public  in- 
dignation against  him,  that  Bagoas,  to 
whom  he  had  entrusted  the  management 
of  his  affairs,  cut  him  off  by  poison,  b.  c. 
338,  and  raised  his  youngest  son  Arses  to 
the  throne. 

AaTAxaauB  or  AbtaxXres,  I.,  a  soldier 
of  Persia,  originallv  called  ArcbMr,  who 
killed  Artabanus,  last  of  the  Arsacidse, 
and  founded  a  new  dynasty  called  the 
Sassanidie,  from  his  lather's  nanje  Sassan, 
A.  D.  399*  He  attempted  to  recover  the 
provinces  invaded  by  the  Romans;  but 
Alex.  Severufl  opposed  him  with  a  largie 
force,  andoUiged  him  to  abandon  his  pro- 
ject He  r^ned  fourteen  years,  and  left 
the  throne  to  Si^or  I.  One  of  his  suc- 
cessors, brother  of  Sapor  II.,  bore  his 
name*  and  died  after  a  reign  of  four  years, 
▲.n.  384. 

Abtax^as,  the  name  of  three  kings  of 
Armeiia.  I.  The  firs^  who  reign^  in 
Armenia  Major,  gave  an  asylum  to  Han- 
nibal, and  was  taken  prisoner  by  Anti- 
oehus  Epiphanes,  but  restored  to  liberty. 
-—II.  Son  of  Artavasdes.  He  was  killed  by 
his  own  subjects  a.  d.  20,  and  the  Romans 
declared  Tigranes  his  successor.  —  III. 
Son  of  Polemon,  surnamed  Zeno,  and  pro- 
claimed king  by  Germanious,  after  the 
expulsion  of  Vonones.      He  died  a.  d.  35. 

AaTBMiiDQaiis,  a  name  common  to  se- 
veral persons  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome, 
the  chief  of  whom  were,  L,  a  geographer 
of  Ephesus,  bom  about  the  end  of  the 
first  century  before  our  era.  He  visited 
numerous  cities  on  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  afterwards  proceeded  on  an 
embassy  to  Rome,  for  his  success  in  which 
he  was  rewarded  with  a  golden  statue  by 
hia  fellow  citixenst  His  work  on  Geo- 
graphy is  frequently  referred  to  by  Strabo, 
Pliny,  and  others,  and  part  of  it  is  pre- 
served in  Hud»OH*t  Minor  Geomphen, 
voL  1.—- II.  A  philosopher  of  Cnidus,  who, 
entrusted  by  Brutus  with  the  conspiracy 
againa^  Cssar,  presented  to  the  latter  an 
account  of  the  whole  affidr,  as  he  was 
going  to  the  senate-house.  Caesar,  think- 
ing it  to  be  of  no  material  consequence, 
did  not  read  it  on  the  instant;  had  he 
perused  it,  the  whole  plot  would  have 
been  crushed.— III.  Auative  of  Ephesus, 
surnamed,  by  way  of  distinguishing  him 
from  others,  Daldiamis,  from  Daldis,  his 
mother*s  birthplace.  He  Uved  in  the  time 
of  the  Antoninos.  His  work  on  the  Inters 
pretaiioH  of  Drtami  contains  all  that  the 
author  had  been  able  to  collect  on  this 
subject  during  his  travels  in  Greece,  Italy, 
and  Asia;  and,  in  addition  to  its  delioe- 
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atMMi  of  aoeieDt  cuttoms,  and  explanation 
of  allesoncal  subjects*  serves  to  clear  up 
some  difSealties  on  points  of  mythology. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Reiff,  2  vols. 
8to.  Leipsic,  1B05. 

Abtsbsis,  the  Greek  name  of  Diana 
(▼hich  see> 

ARncmsiA,  festtvals  celebrated  in  Greece, 
and  particularly  at  Delphi,  in  honour  of 
Axtenus,  where  they  offered  a  mullet  to 
the  goddess,  because  it  is  said  to  hunt  the 
sea-bare^  and  thus  bore  some  resemblance 
to  the  goddess  of  hunting.  A  solemnity 
of  the  same  name  at  Syracuse,  lasted 
three  days,  which  were  spent  in  banquet- 
ing and  diveraons. 

AmTxiusiA,  L,  daughter  of  Lygdamis  of 
Halieamasstts,  reigned  over  Halicarnassus 
after  her  husband's  death.  She  assisted 
Xenes  in  his  expedition  against  Greece, 
and  displayed  such  valour  and  skill  at  the 
battle  <jr  Salamis,  as  to  have  elicited  from 
the  king  the  well  known  remark,  that  **  the 
women  had  acted  like  men,  and  the  men 
like  women."  Xerxes  entrusted  her  with 
the  care  of  conducting  his  children  in 
safety  to  his  kingdom.  Ptolemy  llephics- 
tioB  alleges  that  Artemisia  cherished  an 
affection  for  a  youth  of  Abydos,  named 
l>ardaaiis;  and  that,  on  her  love  being 
slighted,  she  put  out  his  eyes,  and  after- 
wards leaped  down  the  promontory  of 
Leocaa.  —  II.  Queen  of  Caria,  often  con- 
founded witii  the  daughter  of  Lygdamis, 
celebrated  in  history  for  her  extraordinary 
love  for  her  husband,  Mausolus.  After  his 
death  she  ereated  to  his  memory  a  fa- 
mous mausoleum,  which,  fiom  its  magni- 
fioenee,  was  esteemed  one  of  the  wonders 
of  ^be  world,  and  bestowed  splendid  re- 
wards on  all  the  poets  who  sang  the  praises 
of  the  deceased.  She  is  said  to  have  mixed 
the  a^hes  of  her  husband  with  water,  and 
to  have  drank  them  offt  She  survived 
him  only  two  years. 

AaTuasiuM,  a  promontory  on  the  north- 
west of  EuboBs;  &mous  for  its  temple 
saered  to  Artemis  (Diana),  whence  its 
name.  Off  this  coost  the  Greeks  obtuned 
their  first  victory  over  the  fleet  of  Xerxes, 
on  the  same  day  with  the  action  of  Ther- 
mopyke. 

AaTKMfrA,  I.,  a  city  of  Assyria,  east  of 
Seleucia,  now  Chakuar.  —  II.  Another 
in  Armenia  Major,  now  Vcm, 

AancMON,  I.,  a  celebrated  mechanician 
and  native  of  Claxomenie,  who  was  with 
Pericles  at  the  siege  of  Samos,  where  he 
invented  the  battering-ram,  tettttdoy  and 
other  military  engines.  —  II.  A  Syrian, 
whose  features  so  strongly  resembled  those 
of  Antiochus  Theos,  that  the  queen,  after 


his  murder,  made  use  of  him  to  represent 
her  husband  in  a  lingering  state,  and  thut^ 
by  his  seeming  to  die  a  natural  death,  to 
conceal  her  guilt     See  Antiochus. 

AaTXMrXsA,  a  name  given  to  a  goddesa 
among  the  Scythians,  whose  attributes 
bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Grecian  Venus. 

Aausais,  a  god  of  the  Egyptians,  son 
of  Isis  and  Osiris.     See  Hoaus. 

AavNs,  I.,  brother  of  Tarquin  the 
Proud  ;  and  husband  of  Tullia,  who 
murdered  him  to  espouse  Tarquin,  who 
had,  in  like  manner,  assassinated  his  wife.— . 
II.  Son  of  Tarquin  the  Proud.  In  the 
first  eonffict  that  took  place  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  his  fether,  he  and  Brutus  slew 
each  other. 

Aaumtics,  T.,  a  Roman  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  who  composed  a  history  of 
the  Punic  wars  in  the  style  of  Sallust.  -« 
II.  Stella,  a  poet  descended  of  a  consular 
fkmily  in  the  age  of  Domitian.  He  is  highly 
praised  by  Statius  knd  Martial ;  but  none  it 
his  writings  have  reached  our  times. 

AausTKX.     See  HARusnx. 

ArvIlxs,  or  AxB^avALts,  twdve  priests 
at  Rome,  who  celebrated  the  ftwtivala 
caUed  Ambarvalia.  They  were  originally 
instituted  by  Romulus;  and  their  duty 
consisted  in  marching  in  solemn  prooession 
round  the  boundaries  of  the  ci^,  accom* 
panied  by  the  victims,  a  boar,  a  sheep,  and 
a  bull  (constituting  the  aacriiiee  called 
Suovetaurilia),  and  singing  hymns  on  the 
way.  When  the  extension  of  territory  ren- 
dered it  impossible  fbr  them  to  go  round 
the  city,  the  sacrifices  were  offered  at  cer- 
tain spots,  which  marked  the  original 
limits  of  the  Roman  domains.     See  Ak- 

BSavALlA. 

AaTAMiufl^     See  Laook. 

AavxRMi,  a  powerflil  people  of  Gaul, 
whose  territories  lay  near  the  Li^er,  and 
who  long  resisted  the  Roman  arms.  Their 
capital  was  Attgustunometum,  now  CSsr- 
numt,  in  Amtergne, 

AaxXfA, «  town  of  Armenia  Major  on 
the  Araxas,  probably  identical  with  the 
Naxuana  of  Ptolemy. 

AaVAifncs,  a  Persian,  appointed  go- 
vernor of  Egypt  by  Cambyses ;  but  put 
to  death  by  Darius,  for  issuing  silver  coin- 
age in  his  own  name. 

AsAKnxa,  a  governor  of  the  Cimmerian 
Bosporus  under  Pharnaces,  against  whom 
he  revolted  a.  c.  47,  and  obtamed  posses- 
sion of  the  government,  which  was  aftei^ 
#ards  confirmed  to  him  by  Augustus. 

AsBTSTjB,  a  small  inland  tribe  of  Africa 
above  Cyrenuca,  remarkable  for  their  skill 
in  diariot-driving. 
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AscalXphus,  I.,  son  of  Mars  and  Asty-  ' 
oche,  who  went  to  the  Trojan  war  at  the 
bead  of  the  Orchomenians  with  his  brother 
lalmenua,  and  was  killed  by  De'iphobus. 
-—II.  Son  of  Acheron  by  Gorgyra  or 
Orphne,  stationed  by  Pluto  to  watch  over 
Proserpine  in  the  Elysian  fields.  When 
Ceres  had  obtained  from  Jupiter  the  pro- 
mise of  her  daughter's  return,  provided  she 
had  eaten  nothing  in  the  kingdom  of 
Pluto,  Ascalaphus  discovered  that  she  had 
eaten  some  pomegranates.  Proserpine 
sprinkled  some  water  on  his  head,  and 
turned  him  into  an  owl,  for  his  mischief- 
making. 

AscIlon,  Sedlma,  a  maritime  town  of 
Palestine,  belonging  originally  to  the  Phi- 
listines. After  the  death  of  Joshua  it  was 
taken  by  the  Jews  and  fell  successively 
into  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  Arabians.  Venus  Urania 
was  worshipped  at  Ascalon ;  her  cele- 
brated temple,  of  which  some  ruins  still 
remain,  was  plundered  by  the  Scythians 
B.  c.  630.  Here  also  was  worshipped  the 
goddess  Derceto.  Herod  the  Great,  and 
Antiochus,  master  of  Cicero,  were  bom  in 
Ascalon. 

AscanIus,  I.,  son  of  ^neas  and  Creusa, 
and  saved  from  the  flames  of  Troy  by  his 
&ther,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Italy, 
where  he  assumed  the  name  of  lulus.  He 
succeeded  ^neas  in  the  kingdom  of  Lati- 
nus,  and  built  Alba,  whither  he  transferred 
the  seat  of  his  empire  from  Lavinium. 
The  descendants  of  Ascanius  reigned  in 
Alba  for  420  years,  under  fourteen  kings, 
till  the  age  of  Numitor.  Ascanius  reigned 
thirty-eight  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Silvius  Posthumus,  son  of  Mneas  by  La- 
vxnia.  lulus,  the  son  of  Ascanius,  con- 
tested the  throne  with  the  former ;  but  the 
people  decided  against  him,  and  by  way 
of  compensation  invested  hira  with  the 
office  of  high-priest,  which  remained  a  long 
while  in  his  family.  —  1 1.  A  river  and  lake 
of  Bithynia.  The  waters  of  the  lake  were 
so  impregnated  with  nitre,  as  to  cleanse 
the  clothes  dipped  into  them. 

AsciBuaoIuM,  I.,  a  Roman  fortified  post 
on  the  German  side  of  the  Rhine,  supposed 
to  have  been  situated  on  the  spot  where 
the  canal  of  Drusus  joined  the  Yssel. — 
II.  A  town  of  Germany,  on  the  western 
bank  of  tbe  Rhine,  south  of  the  modem 
Sautem. 

Ascii,  (Gr.  a,  priv,  and  crK(a,  shadow,)  a 
term  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
torrid  zone,  because  the  sun  is  twice  a 
year  vertical  to  them,  and  they  have  then 
no  shadow. 

AscLiriA,  festivals  in  honour  of  Ascle- 


pius,  or  JEsculapius,  celebrated  all  oyer 
Greece,  but  chiefly  at  Epidaunis. 

AscLKPXADEs,  descendants  of  Maeulm^ 
plus  at  Epidaurus,  proiessing  to  luiTe 
certain  secrets  of  the  healing  art  from  their 
great  progenitor.  See  iEscuLAPius. — As- 
clepiades  was  also  a  name  common  t<^ 
several  persons  of  antiquity,  of  whom  tbe 
Greek  physiciam,  bom  at  Prusa  in  Bi- 
thynia about  the  end  of  the  second  century 
B.  c,  is  the  most  distinguished.  Af^er 
having  acquired  considerable  rq>utatiMi 
in  Asia,  he  repaired  to  Alexandria  and 
Athens,  and  finally  settled  in  Rome,  b.  c. 
110,  where  his  skill  as  a  practitioner  raised 
him  to  great  eminence.  Various  opinions 
have  been  promulgated  by  ancient  writers 
respecting  lum,  some  Sieging  that  his 
practice  was  philosophical,  others  that  he 
was  a  mere  charlatan.  But,  be  this  as  it 
may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  suc- 
cess. He  lived  in  great  intimacy  with 
Cicero,  and  other  distinguished  Romans^ 
and  was  the  first  to  bring  the  science  of 
medicine  into  reputationat  Rome.  Though 
he  attained  to  a  great  age,  he  used  to 
say  that  he  had  never  been  ill ;  and  he 
died  at  last  by  accidentally  fidling  down 
stairs. 

AsclepxodSrus,  an  Athenian  painter  in 
the  age  of  Apelles,  whom,  even  by  the  ad- 
mission of  the  latter,  he  excelled  in  some 
branches  of  the  art.  He  punted  the 
Dii  Majores  for  Mnasp,  and  received  for 
«u:h  SOO  minas. 

Asc5lia,  (AcicwXid^ciy,  UapiMg  on  tht 
bottle,)  one  of  the  many  amusements  in 
which  the  Athenians  indulged  during  the 
Dionysia,  or  festivals  of  Bacchus.  Having 
sacrificed  a  he-goat  to  the  god,  (that  ani- 
mal being  a  great  enem^  to  the  vine,)  they 
made  a  bottle  of  the  skm,  filled  it  with  oU 
and  wine>  and  afterwards  tried  to  dance  on 
it.  He  who  could  stand  on  it  first  was 
victorious.  Hiis  amusement  was  after- 
wards introduced  into  Italy. 

AsconXus  LAsico,  Pedianus,  a  Roman 
^ammarian,  bom  at  Patavium,  in  the 
time  of  Augustus ;  and  known  to  modem 
times  by  his  commentary  on  the  orations 
of  Cicero,  of  which  a  few  fragments  still 
renuun. 

AscBA,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  of  considerable 
antiquity,  and  celebrated  for  being  the 
residence  of  Hesiod,  hence  called  the  A^ 
crean  bard. 

Asci^LUM,  I.,  Picenum,  (to  named  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Asculum  of  Apulia,) 
an  inland  and  strongly  fortified  city  of  Pi- 
cenum, on  the  Truentus.  It  was  tbe  first 
city  to  declare  agidnst  the  Romans  when 
the  Social  war  broke  out ;  and  its  example 
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followed  by  the  whole  of  Ficenum. 
It  sustained  a  long  and  memorable  siege 
against  Pompey,  who  finally  compelled 
Ae  phiee  to  surrender,  and  caused  several 
of  the  ehieft  to  be  beheaded.  —  II.  Appu- 
Inns,  a  city  of  Apulia,  supposed  to  be  the 
modem  AseoH,  Under  its  walls  P3rrrhus  en- 
countered a  second  time  the  Roman  army, 
after  having  gained  a  victory  in  Lucania. 

AsD«.UBA.u     See  Hasdxitbal. 

Asi,  (Sanscrit,  the  BeinpSf)  a  general 
appdlation,  in  the  northern  mythology,  for 
tbe  deities  who  came  in  with  Odin  from 
the  east,  and  penetrated  from  the  shores  of 
tbe  Caspian  sea  to  tbe  northern  extremity 
of  £urope.  They  were  twelve  in  number, 
with  an  equal  number  of  female  deities, 
called  AMynUK,  All  the  Scandinavian  gods 
belong  to  the  race  of  the  Asi.  Tliey 
dwelt  in  a  beautiful  castle  called  Asgard, 
anali^goiis  to  the  Olympus  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  mythology. 

Asia,  I.,  the  largest  and  most  celebrated 
of  the  three  parts  of  the  ancient  world,  is 
separated  from  Europe  by  the  ^gean, 
Euxine,  Palus  Maeotis,  Tanais  or  Don, 
and  tbe  Dwina  ;  from  Africa  by  the  Red 
Sea,  and  isthmus  of  Suez.  The  name  of 
Aaa  was  confined  by  Homer,  Herodotus, 
and  Euripides,  to  a  district  of  Lydia, 
watered  by  the  Cayster ;  but  the  Greeks 
gradually  extended  this  name  from  the 
district  to  which  it  was  applied,  till  it 
embraced  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
ultimately  the  other  extensive  countries 
of  the  east.  The  sur&ce  of  Asia  covers 
about  1 7,000,000  square  miles,  or  about 
four  times  the  area  of  Europe.  The  early 
commerce  of  the  world,  especially  of  tbe 
east,  was  originally  through  Asia.  The 
natural  places  of  depot  in  the  interior  were 
on  the  banks  of  the  large  rivers ;  on  the 
Oxiia,  in  Bactria;  on  the  Euphrates,  at 
Babylon.  The  natural  places  of  depot  on 
the  coast  were  the  western  coast  of  Asia 
IVIinor,  and  Fhccnicia,  where  arose  the 
series  of  Grecian  and  Phoenician  cities. 
Asia  from  the  first,  as  at  present,  contained 
in  its  interior  empires  of  immense  extent ; 
by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  those 
of  cnltiTated  Europe,  as  well  as  by  their 
coostitution.  They  often  underwent  revo- 
lutions, but  their  form  remained  Uie  same. 
For  this  causes  must  have  existed,  lying 
deep  and  of  wide  influence ;  and  which, 
notwithstanding  these  frequent  revolutions, 
still  rantinued  to  operate,  and  always  gave 
to  the  new  empires  of  Asia  the  orga- 
nisation of  the  old  ones.  The  g^eat  revo- 
lutions of  Asia  (with  the  exception  of  that 
of  Alexander^  were  occasioned  by  the 
namerous  and  powerful  nomadic  nations 


which  occupied  a  great  part  of  tbe  conti- 
nent Compelled  by  accident  or  neces- 
sity, they  left  their  places  of  abode,  and 
founded  new  empires,  while  they  passed 
through  and  subjected  the  fruitful  and 
cultivated  countries  of  southern  Asia,  untiU 
unnerved  by  luxury  and  efieminacy,  con- 
sequent on  the  change  in  their  habits  of 
life,  they  in  their  turn  were  in  like  man- 
ner subjected.  From  this  common  origin 
may  be  explained  in  part  the  great  extent* 
in  part  the  rapid  rise,  and  the  usually 
short  continuance^  of  these  empires.  —  IT. 
Mivoa,  a  large  country  of  Asia  in  the 
form  of  a  peninsula,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Euxine,  on  the  west  by  the  ^gean 
sea  and  the  Fropontis,  on  the  south  by  the 
Mediterranean,  and  on  the  east  by  the 
Euphrates  and  Mount  Amanus.  It  con- 
sisted of  eleven  grand  divisions.  Nine  ma- 
ritime :  Pontus ;  Paphlagonia ;  Bithynia ; 
Mysia,  including  the  Troad  and  Phrygia 
Minor ;  Lydia  or  MaK>nia, including  Ionia; 
Caria;  Lycia;  Pamphylia,  inclumng  Pi- 
sidia  and  Lycaonia;  and  Cilicia,  divided 
into  Trachea  and  Campestris  :  and  two  in- 
land, Phrygia  Magna;  including  Isauria. 
and  Galatia  or  Gallogrsecia;  and  Cappa^ 
docia,  including  Armenia  Minor.  (See 
these  terms.^  This  vast  tract  of  country 
was  oriKinaUy  called  simply  Asia,  but 
afterwards  ^  xdrw  *Aaia,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  rest  of  the  immense  continent 
of  which  it  formed  a  part,  and  which  then 
came  to  be  designated  fi  &»»  'Airta,  and  did 
not  receive  its  appeUation  of  AsiaMinor  ear- 
lier than  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  With 
respect  to  the  original  inhabitants,  there  is 
little  information  on  which  any  reliance 
can  be  placed,  but  it  is  supposed  that  the 
Phcenieians  had  settlements  on  its  southern 
and  western  coasts  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  that  there  we're  frequent  immigrations 
from  Thrace,  as  well  as  from  Thessaly,  soon 
after  the  Trojan  war.  The  Asiatic  penin- 
sula having  never  had  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent political  existence,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  note  the  most  remarkable  events 
and  periods  in  its  history.  These  were, 
1.  The  settlement  of  the  Greek  colonies 
on  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Mgean,  The 
chief  Ionian  emigration  took  place  about  a 
century  and  a  half  after  the  Trojan  war, 
and  was  followed  by  a  long  period,  during 
which  the  arts  of  civilised  life  were  carried 
to  a  high  degree  of  improvement  in  that 
country.  2.  The  existence  of  a  kingdom 
of  Lydia,  from  the  ^gean  sea  to  the 
Halys,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat  of 
Croesus  by  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  b.  c.  54S, 
A.  u.  c.  206.  S.  The  conquest  of  the  penin- 
sula by  Alexander  the  Great>   4.  u.  421, 
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B.  c.  333,  after  it  bttd  formed  a  part  of  the 
Persian  empire  for  upwards  of  two  cen- 
turies.  4.  The  Mithridatie  war,  which 
ended  in  the  submisnon  of  Asia  Minor  to 
the  Romans  (a.v.c.  689,  b.c.  65),  in  whose 
hands  it  remained  till  it  was  overrun  by 
the  Turks  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Al- 
though Asia  Minor,  especially  the  coast  of 
the  ^gean,  was  in  ancient  times  the  seat 
of  many  noble  cities,  adorned  with  splen- 
did monuments  of  art,  time  and  barbarism 
have  either  entirely  destroyed  even  the 
ruins,  or  left  them  in  such  shapeless  and 
mutiktted  nuuses,  as  to  convey  but  little 
inibnnation.  Not  only  are  there  no  re- 
mains of  the  temple  of  Ephesus,  but  the 
very  site  of  the  town  is  disputed.  Hie  ex- 
istenoe  of  former  civilisation  is  attested  by 
firagments,  curious  indeed,  and  interesting, 
but  not  singly  of  importance  enough  to  be 
enumerated  in  so  general  an  outline  as 
tiiis.  Asia  Minor  is  now  called  Anatoiia, 
or  racier  Aftadoii,  from  iMorokih  the  Orient, 
—  III.  One  of  the  Ooeanidcs,  who  mar- 
ried Japetus,  and  gave  her  name  to  one  of 
the  quarters  of  the  globe. 

AsAa  PaluS,  a  marsh  in  Lydia,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Cayster,  greatly  frequented 
by  swans  and  other  water-fowl. 

AsiXha,  one  of  the  divisions  of  Asia 
Minor  which  took  place  towards  the  de- 
cline of  the  Roman  empire.  The  other 
was  called  Pontics.  Iliey  were  each 
governed  by  a  lieutenant  called  Ftearius, 

AsiXtScos,  I.,  the  surname  of  Lucius 
Cornelius  Seipio,  from  his  conquests  in 
Asia. -^11.  A  Roman  senator,  put  to  death 
by  Claudius  on  a  fidse  charge  preferred 
by  Messalina,  who  was  anxious  to  obtain 
the  gardens  of  LucuUus  which  were  in 
bis  possesnon. 

AsxKlaus,  a  river  of  3cUy,  now  Fiume 
di  AToto,  flowing  into  the  sea  to  the  north 
of  Hekirun. 

AsIkb,  I.,  a  town  of  Argolis,  on  the 
Sinus  Argolicus. — II.  Ano&er  in  Mes- 
aenia,  south*west  of  Messene,  founded  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  former  place,  when 
driven  from  their  city  by  the  Argives, 

AsikIus  Gxllvs,  I.,  son  of  Ajinius 
Pollio,  the  orator,  was  consul  a.  v.  c.  748. 
He  married  Vipsania,  the  repudiated  wife 
of  Tiberius,  a  step  which  gave  rise  to  a 
secret  enmity  on  the  part  of  the  latter ; 
for  he  starved  himself  to  death,  either 
Tc^untarily,  or  by  order  of  his  imperial 
enemy. — 11.  Pollio.     See  Pollio. 

Asius,  I.,  a  son  of  Dymas,  brother  of 
Hecuba.  He  assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan 
war,  and  was  slain  by  Idomeneus. — II. 
Son  of  Imbracus,  who  accompanied  Maeta 
into  Italy. 


AsmSdkus,  according  to  the  old  Hebrew 
fiibics,  was  a  wicked  spirit,  who  on  the 
marriage  night  slew  sueoesnvely  seven 
husbands  of  Sara,  daughter  of  Raguel. 
At  length  Tobias,  who  was  on  the  eve  of 
becoming  her  husband,  succeeded,  by  the 
advice  of  Raphael,  in  warding  him  oiff  by- 
means  of  pmyers  and  ftimigation ;  and  he 
was  then  seized  by  Raphael,  and  banisihed 
to  the  deserts  of  ^gypt.  The  poets  have 
availed  themselves  largely  of  this  story, 
and  represent  Asittodeus  as  a  species  of 
diemon,  whose  greatest  pleasure  consists 
in  producing  strife  in  the  marriage  state. 

AsSnlnics,  I.,  a  patronymic  of  .£acus, 
son  of  ^gina,  dau^ter  of  Asopus. — II. 
A  daughter  of  Thespius,  mother  of  Men- 
tor. 

AsSrts,  the  daughter  of  tiie  Asopus. 

AsSrus,  I.,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  which 
rises  in  Mt.  (Eta,  and,  flowing  through 
a  gorge  in  the  mountain  enclosing  the 
Traehintan  plain,  foils  into  the  Sinus  Ma- 
Uacus.— IL  A  river  of  Boeotia,  rising  in 
Mt.  Cith«ron,  near  Plataea,  and  flowing 
into  the  Euripus.  The  battle  of  Platsea 
was  fought  on  its  banks. — III.  A  river  of 
Achua,  rising  in  the  Argolic  mountains, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  and  foiling 
into  the  Corinthian  gulf  a  little  below 
Sicyon.  On  its  banks  were  celebrated  the 
games  instituted  by  Adrastus  in  honour 
of  Apollo.  It  was  thought  to  be  the  same 
river  as  the  Menander  of  Asia  Minor, 
which,  flowing  into  the  sea  near  Miletus, 
passed  under  the  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  re-appeared  in  Achaia  as  the 
Asopus.  —  III.  A  son  of  Neptune,  and 
god  of  the  river  above  mentioned.  Three 
of  his  daughters  are  celebrated,  iEgina, 
Salamis,  and  Ismene. 

AsrAaAoXuM,  a  town  of  Illyricum,  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Apsus. 

AsrAsiA,  I.,  daughter  of  Hermotimus 
of  Phoc«a,  celebrated  for  her  beauty.  She 
was  priestess  of  the  sun,  and  became  the 
wife  of  Cyrus,  and  afterwards  of  his  brother 
Artaxerxes.  She  was  called  Milto,  fer- 
mtKon,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  her 
complexion. — II.  One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated women  of  antiquity,  distinguished 
no  less  for  her  beauty,  than  for  her  mental 
accomplishments,  was  the  daughter  of 
Axioohus  of  Miletus.  She  came  to  Athens 
in  the  time  of  Pericles,  and  by  the  com- 
bined charms  of  her  person,  manners,  and 
conversation,  so  completely  won  the  affec- 
tions and  esteem  of  that  distinguished 
statesman,  that  he  divorced  his  wifo  in 
order  to  marry  her.  Freed  by  her  station 
from  the  restraints  which  custom  had  im- 
posed upon  the   Athenian   matrons,  she 
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collected  azouad  her  a  circle  of  the  most 
brilliant  ipirits  of  the  age,  and  num- 
bered pnwmg  her  friends  and  disciples  in 
eloquence,  Pericles,  Socrates,  Zeno»  Pro- 
tagoras and  Anaxagoras.  Such  was  her 
infl^iypf  over  Pericles,  that  the  »Samian 
war  was  ascribed  to  her  interposition  in 
behalf  of  her  birthplace.  It  must  be 
ndmitt^i  however,  that  this,  and  many 
chsrges  of  a  grosser  character  are  not  pre- 
fersed  against  Aspaaia  by  any  contemporary 
bistoriaa;  and  their  origin  must  be  as- 
cribed to  the  enry  and  calumny  of  the 
oomie  poets  of  the  day.  On  one  occasion, 
indeed,  she  was  publicly  charged  by  Her- 
mippuswith  impiety;  but  the  eloquence 
of  Pericles,  who  was  moved  even  to  tears 
in  pleading  for  her,  procured  her  acquittal. 
After  the  death  <if  Pericles,  Aspasia  at- 
tached herself  to  a  young  man  of  obscure 
birth,  named  Lysiclcs,  who  rose,  through 
her  influenoe  in  moulding  his  character, 
to  some  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  state. 

AspxvDDs,  a  populous  city  of  Pbm- 
l^ylia,  founded  by  an  Argive  colony.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Hierocles  under  the  name 
of  XrcnmpcMUk 

AsruAinm  Lacvs.     See  Maee  Mom- 

Asns,  I.,  a  town  of  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensi^  jUpe,  north-west  of  Ilicis. — II. 
An  island  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  Cardbagh, 
opposite  Lebedns,  sometimes  called  Aroon- 
necttsi— III.  A  town  of  Africa  Propria. 
See  CLVRik. 

AsruDov,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  northeast 
of  Orehomenns,  which  derived  its  name 
from  Aspledon,  a  son  of  Neptune,  by  the 
N3rmph  Midea.  It  was  afterwards  called 
Erid&las,  fr^Mn  its  advantageous  position, 
though  this  Opinion  is  combated  by  Pau- 


AssA,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  on  the 
ffinus  Singiticus. 

AssAa^s,  a  Trojan  prince,  son  of  Tros 
by  Gallirrfaoc,  and  &ther  of  Capys,  the 
fiither  of  Anchises. 

Assos,  Atao,  a  town  of  Mysia,  on  the 
coast,  west  of  Adnmyttium,  founded  by  a 
eokmy  from  Lesbos.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Cleanthes  the  Stoic ;  and  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Acts  (xx.  IS.). 

AssralA,  a  country  of  Asia,  originally 
of  small  extent,  but  afterwards  greatly 
enlarged.  It  was  bounded,  according  to 
Ptolmy,  on  the  north  by  part  of  Armenia 
and  Mt.  Niphates;  on  the  west  by  the 
Tigris ;  on  the  south  by  Susiana ;  and  on 
the  east  by  jMrt  of  Media  and  the  moun- 
tains Chaotra  and  Zagros.  The  country 
within  these  limits  is  called  by  some  Adia- 
bene,  and  by  others  Aturia  or  Atyria :  the 


'  whole  country  is  now  called  KurdUtim, 
I  The  Assyrian  was  one  of  the  most  aneieat 
J  and  greatest  empires  of  Asia.  It  was 
founded  either  by  Assur  or  Ashur,  son  of 
Shem  or  Ninis,  the  Nimrod  of  Scripture, 
who  mede  Nineveh  the  capital  of  his  em- 
pire, and  in  whose  fiunily  the  crown  re- 
mained for  many  ages,  till  Arbaces  intro- 
duced a  Median  dynasty. 

AsTABoaAs,  Taeaxze,  a  river  of  Ethi- 
opia, foiling  into  the  Nile.     See  Nilds. 

AstXcus,  a  town  of  Bithynia,  on  the 
Sinus  Astaoenus,  built  by  Astacus,  son  of 
Neptune  and  Olbia,  or  rather  by  a  colony 
from  Megara  and*  Athens.  It  was  subse- 
quently seised  byDodalsus,  a  native  chi«f, 
who  became  the  founder  of  the  Bithynian 
monarchy ;  and  at  a  later  period  the  in- 
habitant were  transferred  to  Nicomedia. 

AsrXrA,  EtUpa  la  Fieja,  a  town  of  His- 
pania Bsfftira,  fiimous  for  its  vigorous  de- 
fence against  the  Roman?,  a.  u.  c.  546. 

AstIpvs,  Abawif  a  river  of  Ethiopia, 
flowing  through  Nubia  and  foiling  into 
the  Nile. 

AsTARTK,  an  ancient  divinity  of  the 
Phcsnicians  and  Syrians,  equivalent,  it  is 
supposed,  to  Ae  Venus  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  She  had  a  celebrated  temple  at 
Hierapolis  in  Syria. 

AsTSB,  a  dexterous  archer  of  Methone, 
who  aimed  an  arrow  at  Philip  of  Macedon, 
when  besieging  it  The  arrow,  on  which 
was  written,  "  Aster  aims  a  deadly  shaft  at 
Philip's  eye,^  struck  the  king's  eye,  and 
put  it  out ;  Philip,  to  return  the  pleasantry, 
threw  back  the  arrow,  with  the  wt>rds,  *'  If 
Philip  takes  the  town,  Aster  shall  be 
banged.**     The  conqueror  kept  his  word. 

AstbrYa,  I.,  daughter  of  Coetis,  one  of 
the  Titans,  and  Phoebe,  daughter  of  Ccelus 
and  Terra,  and  wifo  of  Perses,  son  of  Crius, 
by  whom  she  had  Hecate.  She  fled  from 
the  suit  of  Jupiter,  and  throwing  herself 
down  from  heaven  like  a  star  (in  allusion 
to  her  name,  from  Gr.  iar^p,  a  ^ar),  was 
transformed  into  the  island  afterwards 
named  Delos.  Another  legend  makes  her 
to  have  taken  the  form  of  a  quail  (5pTv{); 
hence  the  island  was  called  Ortygia.  (See 
DcLos.)  —  II.  One  of  the  daughters  of 
Danaus,  who  married  Chaetus,  son  of  E- 
gyptus. 

AsTxaioir  and  Astxrius,  I.,  son  of  Co- 
metes,  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  the 
fobled  fother  of  Euboea,  Prosymna,  and 
Acroa,  all  of  whom  claimed  the  honour  of 
being  nurses  to  Juno. — II.  A  rivulet  of 
Argolis,  rising  on  the  slope,  of  Mt  Eubcea, 
and  soon  disappearing  among  the  rocks. — 
III.  A  king  of  Crete,  descended  from 
Deucalion,    who    married    Europa,    and 
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brought  up  the  children  whom  she  had 
previously  had  from  her  union  with 
Jupiter.  Another  account  makes  him  to 
have  been  a  son  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete, 
and  slain  by  Theseus. 

AsTEROPiBA,  daughter  of  Deion,  king 
of  Phocis,  or  more  probably  Fhthiotis,  and 
Diomede. 

AsTxaopx,  I.,  one  of  the  seven  daughters 
of  Atlas  by  his  wife  Fleione.  (See  Plei- 
ades.)—  II.  Daughter  of  Cebren  and  wife 
of  ^sacus. 

AsTXBOFiBus,  son  of  Pelegon,  king  of 
Paeonia.  He  assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan 
war,  and  was  killed  by  AchiUes. 

AsTB  A4,  goddess  of  justice,  and  daughter 
of  Astraeus,  king  of  Arcadia,  or,  according 
to  others,  of  Titan,  Saturn's  brother,  by 
Aurora,  or,  again,  of  Jupiter  and  Themis. 
She  lived  on  the  earth  during  the  golden 
age,  but  the  wickedness  of  mankind  drove 
her  to  heaven  in  the  brazen  and  iron  ages, 
and  she  was  placed  among  the  constel- 
lations, under  the  name  of  Virga  She  is 
represented  as  a  virgin,  with  a  stem  coun- 
tenance, holding  a  pair  of  scales  in  one 
hand,  and  a  sword  in  the  other. 

AsTRiBus,  I.,  son  of  the  Titan  Crius,  and 
Eurybia,  daughter  of  Pontus,  or,  according 
to  others,  of  Terra  and  Tartarus,  king  of 
Arcadia,  and  &ther  of  Astraea,  the  goddess 
of  justice,  and  also  of  the  winds  and  stars. 
He  imited  with  the  Titans  against  Jupiter, 
and  with  them  was  hurled  into  Tartarus. 
—  II.  A  river  of  Macedonia,  flowing  past 
Beroea,  and  fiEdling  into  the  Erigonus,  a 
tributary  of  the  Azius.  It  is  now  the 
Fostrixza. 

Asxu,  citjff  a  Greek  word  applied  by 
way  of  distinction  to  Athens,  the  capital 
city  of  Greece ;  as  vrlu  is  applied  to  Rome, 
and  ir6Kis  to  Alexandria;  the  capital  of 
Egypt,  and  to  Troy. 

AsTua,  an  Etrurian,  who  assisted  JEneas 
against  Tumus. 

AsTURA,  a  small  river  and  village  of 
Latium,  near  which  was  a  villa  of  Cicero* 
to  which  he  retired  from  the  proscription 
of  Antony.  A  decisive  action  took  place 
on  its  banks  between  the  Romans  and 
some  of  the  Latin  states,  which  led  to  the 
complete  subjugation  of  the  latter. 

AsTURKs,  a  people  of  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis,  who  occupied  the  eastern  half  of 
modem  Asturias,  the  greater  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Leon,  and  the  northern  half  of 
Vcdencia,  Their  capital  was  Asturica  Au- 
gusta, now  Attorga. 

AstyIchx,  daughter  of  the  river  god 
Simois,  and  mother  of  Tros«  who  after- 
wards gave  his  name  to  Troas,  by  Erich- 
thonius. 


AsrrXoxs,  I.,  last  king  of  Media,  son  of 
Cyaxares,  reigned  from  595  to  560  b.  c. 
He  married  Aryenis,  sister  of  Croesus. 
Having  dreamed  that  he  would  be  de- 
throned by  a  grandson,  he  gave  his  daughter 
Mandane  in  marriage  to  Cambyses,  a  Per- 
sian of  good  family,  though  not  of  royal 
rank,  in  the  hope  that  the  offspring  of  such 
a  parentage  would  not  be  disposed  to  re- 
alise his  dream.  A  second  dream,  howet'er, 
induced  him  to  expose  his  daughter's  son ; 
but  Harpagus,  to  whom  the  deed  was  en* 
trusted,  deceived  him,  by  substituting  his 
own  child,  who  had  died,  in  his  room; 
and  the  chUd  thus  preserved  (who  was 
Cyrus  the  Great)  grew  up,  and  dethroned 
his  grand£sither,  according  to  the  import 
of  both  the  dreams.  But  a  wholly  different 
account  is  given  by  Xenophon  in  the  *'  Cy- 
ropwdia."  It  is  there  stated  that  Astyages 
and  his  grandson  lived  in  the  greatest 
amity,  and  that  leaving  a  son  named  Cy- 
axares as  his  successor,  who  died  without 
issue,  the  crown  consequently  fell  to  Cyrus. 
According  to  Ctesias,  Astyages  was  kindly 
treated  by  Cyrus,  who  invited  him  to  visit 
him  in  Perna,  but  the  person  appointed  to 
escort  him  led  him  into  a  desert,  where  he 
perished. 

AstyInax,  son  of  Hector  and  Andro- 
mache, who  saved  him,  on  the  capture  of 
Troy,  by  taking  him  in  her  arms.  To 
prevent  the  fulfilment  of  an  old  prophecy, 
which  said  that  the  young  prince  would 
one  day  avenge  the  ruin  of  his  country  on 
the  Greeks,  Ulysses,  or,  as  others  say, 
Menelaus,  seized  him,  and  threw  him  from 
the  walls  of  Troy.  Hector  had  given  his 
son  the  name  of  Scamandrius,  but  the 
Trojans,  out  of  gratitude  to  the  father, 
their  chief  defender,  called  the  son  Asty- 
anax,  **  prince  of  the  city.*' 

AstvdXmas,  an  Athenian  tra^^c  writer, 
son  of  Morsimus,  and  grandson  of  Philodes, 
nephew  of  iSschylus.  He  studied  under 
Isocrates,  and  is  said  to  have  composed 
240  tragedies.     He  lived  sixty  years. 

AsTTDAMiA,  or  HippoLTTx,  diaughter  of 
Amyntor,  king  of  Orchomenos  in  Boeotia» 
and  wife  of  Acastus,  son  of  Pelias,  king 
of  lolchos.     See  Acastus. 

Asttm5us,  a  brave  Trojan  prince,  killed 
by  Diomed^ 

Asn'ocBX  and  AsttochIa,  daughter  of 
Actor,  and  mother  of  Ascalaphus  and 
lalmenus,  who  were  at  the  Trojan  war,  by 
the  god  Mars. 

AsTTPALiBA,  StanpaHa,  one  of  the  Cy- 
dades,  south-east  of  Cos,  contains  a  town 
of  the  same  name.  According  to  Cicero^ 
divine  honours  were  rendered  here  to 
Achilles.     It  was  called  Pyrrha,   when 
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the  Cariaiis  possessed  it ;  afterwards  Pyliea ; 
also  0(«r  T/Mn-^a,  Udde  of  the  gods,  on  ac- 
count of  its  fertility. 

As? CHis,  a  king  of  JEgypt^who  succeeded 
Mjcerinus,  and  built  a  magnificent  pyra- 
mid, supposed  to  be  that  now  seen  near 
El  LahwM,  For  a  singular  law  which  he 
enacted  during  a  scarcity  of  money,  see 
Herodotus,  ii.  136.  Diod.  &  makes  Boc- 
choris  to  have  reigned  after  Mycerinus. 

AatuiSt  a  friend  of  £neas  skilled  in 
auguries,  and  represented  by  Virgil  as 
pouring  along  bis  thousands  ftom  Theseon 
Pisa,  a  colonj  of  Alphean  Pisa,  over  ^hich 
he  presided. 

At2«&i.i'Sp  a  wind  frequent  in  Apulia, 
snd  destnietive  to  the  productions  of  the 
earth  :  it  is  identical  with  Siroeeo, 

ArAsf  ais,  a  mountain  in  Rhodes,  where 
Jupiter  had   a  temple,  hence  surnamed 

AxABf  miox,  a  fortress  on  the  summit  of 
a  mountain  in  Galilee,  answering  to  the 
Thabor  of  Scripture.  It  was  captured 
by  Antiochus  the  Great. 

Atacixi,  a  people  of  Gallia  Narboaensis 
inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Ataz,  Ande, 
whence  Hhar  name.  Their  capital  was 
NarbOy  Narhanne. 

ArALAwtA.  Two  women  of  this  name 
have  been  ohtn  confounded  by  the  ancient 
mythologists.  The  one  was  a  daughter 
of  lasos,  king  of  Arcadia,  by  whom  she 
was  ^Eposed  when  an  infimt,  but  found  by 
some  hunters*  who  brought  her  up,  and 
instructed  her  in  archery.  With  her  ar- 
rows abe  killed  the  centaurs  Rhoecus  and 
Hybeus,  who  had  attempted  her  honour. 
She  took  part  in  the  Argonautic  ezpe- 
ditioQ ;  was  at  the  hunt  of  the  Calydonian 
boar,  to  which  she  gave  the  first  blow,  and 
whose  head  she  received  from  Meleager 
as  a  present.  At  the  funeral  games  of 
Pelias,  she  bore  off  the  prise  of  wrestling 
£rom  PelcusL  The  other  was  the  daughter 
of  Scbflsncus,  king  of  Scyros,  celebrated 
for  her  beauty,  and  her  swiftness  in  the 
chaoe.  She  was  determined  to  live  in 
cdihaey ;  but  her  father,  wishing  her  to 
marry,  ^e  consented  to  select  him  for  her 
lover  who  should  overtake  her  in  running ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  she  stipulated,  that 
she  should  have  the  privilege  of  killing 
those  whom  she  overtook.  Notwithstand- 
ing many  sad  examples,  Hippomenes,  son 
of  Macareus,  or,  as  others  say,  her  cousin 
Meilanion,  was  not  deterred  from  under- 
taking the  race,  which  be  entertained  hopes 
of  winning  by  means  of  the  following 
stratagem  :  Venus  had  presented  him  with 
three  golden  apples,  cither  from  the  gar- 
den of  the  IIesi>eridcs,  or  from  an  orchard 


in  Cyprus ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  started, 
and  found  Atalanta  gaining  upon  him,  he 
artfully  threw  down  one  of  the  apples,  the 
beauty  of  which  enticing  Atalanta,  she 
went  out  of  her  way  to  pick  it  up ;  he 
used  the  second  and  third  in  the  same 
manner,  and  while  she  was  busied  in  fol« 
lowing  the  apples,  he  reached  the  goal, 
and  recnved  his  fidr  competitor  as  the 
reward  of  his  victory.  They  were  after- 
wards turned  into  lions  for  profaning  the 
temple  of  Jupiter.  It  is  believed  that 
both  these  stories  are  different  appropri* 
ations  of  the  same  legend. 

ATAaAKTxs,  a  people  of  Africa,  ten  daya* 
journey  from  the  Garamantes,  whose  origin 
and  history  have  given  rise  to  many  curi- 
ous speculations  among  tlie  learned. 

Atarbxcuis,  a  city  of  Egypt,  sacred  to 
Venus,  in  one  of  the  small  islands  of  the 
Delta  called  Prosopitis.  Strabo  and  Pliny 
call  the  city  Apbroditcspolis. 

AtasoXtis,  or  Ateroatis,  an  eastern 
deity,  the  same  with  the  Great  Goddess  of 
Syria,  and  worshipped  chie6y  at  Mabotx 
or  Bambyce,  Edtua,  and  afterwards  at 
Hierapolis.  She  was  also  called  Athara, 
and  is  sometimes  confounded  with  Derceto, 
another  Syrian  goddess,  who  was  repre* 
sented  as  a  fish  in  the  lower  extremities. 

Atarneus,  I.,  a  town  of  Mysia,  oppo- 
site Lesbos;  ceded  to  the  Chians  by  the 
Persians,  in  the  reisn  of  Cyrus,  for  having 
delivered  into  their  hands  the  Lydian 
Pactyas.  —  II.  A  small  town  near  Pitane 
in  Mysia,  opposite  the  island  Elaeussa,  and 
called  '*  Atarneus  under  Pitane**  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  Atarneus  in  Mysia. 

AxAULravs,  brother-in-law  of  Alaric, 
king  of  the  Goths,  whom  he  assisted  in 
his  invasion  of  Italy^and  succeeded  on  the 
throne,  a.  n.  411.  Having  made  an  alli- 
ance with  Honorius,  he  attacked,  defeated, 
and  put  to  death  Jovinus,  who  had  re- 
volted against  the  empire ;  he  then  married 
Flacidia,  the  sister  of  Honorius,  who  bad 
long  been  his  captive^  and  afterwards  pass- 
ing into  Spain  he  was  murdered  at  Barce- 
lona by  one  of  his  equerries,  a.  n.  417. 
He  died  without  issue,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Vallia,  who  restored  Placidia  to  her 
brother,  by  whom  she  was  married  to  the 
consul  Constantius. 

Atax,  Audt,  a  river  of  Gallia  Narbo* 
nensis,  rising  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  foiling 
into  the  Rubresus  at  Narbo,  NarUmnt, 

Ati,  goddess  of  mischief.  When  Jupi* 
ter  had  been  deceived  by  Juno  into  the 
rash  oath  that  rendered  Hercules  subject 
to  Eurystheus,  be  laid  the  blame  of  the 
deceit  on  Ate,  bis  own  daughter,  and 
banished  her    for    ever    from   Olympus. 
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Thenceforward  she  took  up  her  abode 
anuxig  men.  Her  name  is  derived  from 
Aoftoi,  linjurt, 

Atxlla,  a  town  of  Campania,  west  of 
Suessuhi,  the  ruuis  of  which  are  still  to 
be  seen  near  the  village  of  SL  Arpino.  It 
was  known  to  have  been  an  Oscan  city, 
and  has  acquired  some  importance  in  the 
history  of  Roman  literature,  bom  the 
fiurces  called  FabuhB  Atdlana,  The  Ro- 
mans were  so  fond  of  these  comic  repre- 
sentations, '  that  they  at  first  extended 
numerous  privileges  to  the  actors  who 
performed  them ;  but  when  at  last  they 
began  to  degenerate  into  licentiousness, 
thev  were  prohibited  by  Tiberius,  and 
their  players  banished  from  Italy.  Atella 
joined  JIannibal  after  the  battle  of  Can^ 
HK,  and  was  afterwards  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  pr«fectura ;  but  it  subse- 
quently became  once  more  a  municipal 
town,  and  even  a  Roman  colony,  under 
Augustus. 

AtbamIkes,  a  rude  but  ancient  people 
of  Epirus,  who  proved  no  less  valuable 
allies  to  the  /Etolians,  than  formidable 
enemies  to  the  Macedonians. 

Athamantxadbs,  a  patronymic  of  Meli- 
certa,  Phryxus,  and  Hellc,  children  of 
Athamas. 

AthImas,  son  of  ^olus,  and  king  of 
Thebes  in  Boeotia.  He  married  Nephelc, 
by  whom  he  had  Phryxus  and  Helle. 
But  some  time  after,  on  pretence  that 
Kephele  was  subject  to  fits  of  madness,  he 
married  Ino,  daughter  of  Cadmus,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  Learchus  and  Me- 
licerta.  Ino^  jealous  of  the  children  of 
Nephele,  resolved  to  destroy  them;  but 
they  escaped  from  her  fury  to  Colchis  on  a 
golden  ram.  (SeePHV'xus.)  Athamas  was 
afterwards  seized  with  madness,  and  in  his 
fury  slew  his  son  Learchus ;  upon  which 
Ino,  fearing  a  similar  fate  for  her  son 
Melicerta,  sprung  with  him  fitim  the  cliff 
Molyris  into  the  sea,  when  Neptune  gave 
them  a  place  among  the  marine  deities. 
Athamas  subsequently  settled  in  Thessaly, 
where  he  built  Athamantia,  and  marri«l 
Themisto,  daughter  of  Hypseus,  by  whom 
he  had  &ur  children,  Leucon,  Erythroe, 
Schoeneus,  and  Ptoos. 

AxHAyAsios,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
early  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  a 
native  of  Egypt,  and  deacon  of  the  church 
of  Alexandria  under  Alexander,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  the  bishopric  a.  d.  S26. 
His  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
at  the  Council  of  Nice,  a.  d.  S25,  subjected 
him  to  numerous  persecutions,  which  were 
renewed  and  augmented  with  every  suc- 
ceeding year :  so  that,  by  turns  deposed. 


established,  exiled,  and  recalled,  out  of  an 
official  career  of  forty-six  years,  twenty 
were  spent  in  banishment.  He  died  in 
the  seventy -third  year  of  his  age,  having 
nobly  merited  the  title  of  **  the  Virtuous," 
and  bequeathing  to  posterity  works  which 
have  been  the  modd  of  theological  writers 
in  all  succeeding  ages.  The  best  edition 
of  his  works  is  that  of  Montfaucon,  Paris, 
1698,  3  torn.  foL 

Athxna,  name  of  Minerva  among  the 
Greeks. 

ATRXNiR,  I.,  the  celebrated  capital  of 
Attidt,  founded  by  Cecrops,  b.c.    1550. 
The  primitive  name  was  Cranae,  so  called 
from  Cranaos,  who  gave  to  the  Pelasgi  the 
name  of  Cranai,  and  all  Attica  tluit  of 
Cranae.     At  a  later  period  it  was  called 
Cecropia,  from  Cecrops,  and  finally  Athene 
by  Eredithonius,  from  its  being  under  the 
protection  of  Minerva  or  Athene.     The 
city  was  first  erected  on  the  summit  of  a 
lofty  rock,  probably  as  a  protection  against 
attacks  from  the  sea;  and  a  distinction 
was  made  between  it  and  the  part  subse- 
quently added  in  the  plain.     The  former, 
the  primitive  Cecropia,  was  called  i^  bfm 
^6^19,  or  ^AKpSiroXis,  **  the  Upper  City ;  ** 
the  buildings  in  the  plain,  where  eventu* 
ally  Athens  itself  stood,  were  termed  ^ 
Kdrv  w6\is,  "  the  Lower  City."     The  A- 
cropolis  was  sixty  stadia  in  cireumforence. 
Little  can  be  averred  with  certainty  re~ 
specting  the   size  of  Athens    under    its 
earliest  kings;  but  it  is  supposed  that, 
even  down  to  the  time  of  Theseus,  it  was 
entirely   confined  to  the  Acropolis   and 
the  Areopagus.    Subsequently  to  the  Tro- 
jan war,  it  increased  considerably  in  popu- 
lation and  extent ;  and  the  improvements 
continued  during  the  reign  of  Pisistratus. 
The  invasion  of  Xerxes,  and  the  irruption 
of  Mardonius,  effected  the  destruction  of 
the  ancient  city,  and  reduced  it  to  a  heap 
of  ruins.     But  when  the  battles  of  Salamis, 
Plataea,  and  Mycale,  had  averted  all  danger 
of  invasion,  Athens  soon  rose  from  its  state 
of  ruin  and  desolation ;  and,  furnished  by 
the  energetic  conduct  of  Tliemistodcs  with 
military  works  necessary  for  its  defence, 
attained,  under  the  administrations  of  Ci- 
mon  and  Pericles,  especially  the  latter,  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  beauty,  magnificence, 
and  strength.     At  this  period,  the  whole 
of  Athens,  with  its  three  ports  of  Piraeus, 
Munycbia,   and   Phalerus,   connected  by 
means  of  tlie  celebrated  long  walls,,  formed 
one  great  city  inclosed  within  a  vast  peri- 
bolus  of  massive  fortifications.     She  had 
now  attained  the  summit  of  her  splendour 
and  prosperity.     But  the  Peloponnesian 
war  gave  the  first  effective  blow  to  her 
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grandeur ;  and  her  successive  humiliations 
under  Philip  of  Maccdon  and  his  son  re- 
ceived their  final  consummation  when  the 
victorious  Sylla  planted  the  Roman  eagles 
on  the  Acropolis,  a.  c.  86.  But,  notwith- 
standing her  political  annihilation,  Athens 
long  remained  the  teacher  and  arbiter  of 
all  matters  of  taste  and  philosophy.  Under 
Hadrian,  and  four  of  his  successors,  she 
even  regained  some  of  her  former  splen- 
dour ;  but  at  the  invasion  of  Alaric,  king 
of  the  Goths,  ▲.  n.  400,  her  stately  struc- 
tures were  completely  laid  in  ruin,  and  she 
thenceforth  sunk  into  utter  insignificance. 
It  would  be  useless  to  pursue  her  history 
through  the  dark  records  of  the  middle 
ages.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  she  became  the 
prey  of  every  spoiler,  till  at  length  she  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  under  whose 
jurisdiction  she  remained,  until  the  Treaty 
of  Adrianople  in  1829  established  the  new 
kingdom  of  Greece,  of  which  she  is  now 
the  capital. 

Atbek^a,  festivals  at  Athens  in  honour 
of  Minerva.  One  of  them  was  called 
PojuOieJUBaj  the  other  Chalcea. 

Athxxaum,  a  building  at  Athens,  sa- 
cred to  Minerva,  (whence  its  name,)  where 
literary  men  were  accustomed  to  recite 
their  compo^tions,  or  engage  in  discus- 
sion. Hadrian  built  an  Athenaeum  at 
Borne  in  imitation  of  that  at  Athens. 

Atiux^us,  I.,  a  native  of  Naucratis  in 
.£gypt,  and  author  of  a  compilation,  en- 
titled DeijmotophUta,  "  the  learned  men  at 
supper,"  from  which  the  modems  have 
derived  a  livge  portion  of  their  knowledge 
re^>ecting  the  private  life  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.  The  best  editions  of  his  works 
are  those  of  Casaubon,  Schweighiiuser, 
and  Dindorfi*.  —  II.  A  contemporary  of 
Archimedes,  whose  native  country  is  not 
known.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  Ma- 
chines, and  dedicated  it  to  Marcellus,  who 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  with 
the  conqueror  of  Syracuse.  — III.  A  cele- 
brate physician,  born  at  Attalia  in  Fam- 
phylia,  «)d  flourished  at  Rome  ▲.n.  50. 
Of  his  numerous  writings  only  a  few 
chapters  remain,  in  the  collection  of 
Oribasus. 

ATHaNAOoaas,a  Flatonising  father  of  the 
church,  author  of  an  "  Apology  for  Chris- 
tians,** and  a  treatise  on  the  "  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Body."  He  was  bom  at  Athens 
about  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
of  our  era ;  but  nothing  is  known  of  his 
personal  history.  Besides  the  works  above 
mentioned,  the  romance  of  Theagenes  and 
Charis  has  been  erroneously  ascribed  to 
him. 

AthsvIoit,  a  painter  of  Maronea,  b.  c. 


300.  Several  of  his  productions  are  enume- 
rated  by  Fliny. 

Atuenodokus,  I.,  a  philosopher,  bom 
at  Cana,  near  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia.  He  lived 
at  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  by 
whom  he  was  so  highly  esteemed  that  Ym 
intrusted  him  with  the  education  of  the 
young    prince    Claudius.      He    died    at 

Tarsus  in  his  eighty-second  year II.  A 

Stoic  philosopher  of  Tarsus,  keeper  of  the 
library  at  Fergamus,  and  the  friend  of 
Cato  of  Utica,  in  whose  house  he  died.  — 
III.  A  sculptor,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
Agesander  and  Folydorus,  executed  the 
fomous  L<aocoon  group* 

Athesis,  Adige^  a  river  of  Venetia,  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  rising  in  the  Rhstian 
Alps,  and,  after  a  course  of  nearly  SOO 
miles,  flowing  into  the  Adriatic. 

Atbos,  Afon/c  SarUOt  a  mountain  in 
the  district  Chalcidice  of  Macedonia;  so 
high  that  it  projects  its  shadow  at  the 
summer  solstice  eighty-seven  miles.  When 
Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  he  cut  a  canal 
througb>  the  peninsula  of  Athos,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  doubling  the  pro- 
montory, the  fleet  of  Mardonius  having 
previously  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  passing 
round  it.  (See  Acaktuus.)  In  modern 
times  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Athos  has 
been  occupied,  since  a  remote  era,  by  nu- 
merous monks  of  the  Greek  church,  who 
live  in  fortified  convents,  of  different  de- 
grees of  magnitude  and  importance. 

AtIna,  L,  AUnOf  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient cities  of  the  Volsci,  situated  south- 
east of  Arpinum,  near  the  source  of  the 
Mdfa,  It  was  a  considerable  town  as 
early  as  the  Trojan  war.  In  the  time 
of  Cicero,  it  was  one  of  the  most  populous 
and  distinguished  praefectursB  in  Italy; 
and  it  was  colonised  under  Nero.  —  II. 
AttnOf  a  considerable  town  of  Lucania,  not 
far  from  the  Tanager. 

Atlantes.     See  Atabantxs. 

ATLANTiXnE8,a  patronymic  of  Mercury, 
as  grandson  of  Atlas. 

Atlamtxdxs,  a  name  given  to  the  daugh- 
ters of  Atlas,  who  were  afterwards  trans* 
lated  to  heaven  under  the  names  of  Hyades 
and  Pleiades.     See  these  terms. 

Atlantis,  an  island  mentioned  in  Fla* 
to*8  Dialogue  entitled  Tinueus,  as  having 
once  existed  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  op- 
posite to  the  Fillars  of  Hercules.  It  was 
said  to  have  exceeded  Europe  and  Africa 
jointly  in  magnitude  ;  and  afler  exist- 
ing for  9000  years,  during  which  period 
its  inhabitants  extended  their  conquests 
throughout  the  known  quarters  of  the 
globe,  to  have  been  uprooted  by  prodigious 
earthquakes  and    inundations,  and  sub- 
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merged  in  the  ocean.  The  question  of 
the  reality  and  site  of  this  island  has  been 
frequently  discussed  by  modern  geogra- 
phers, who  have  displayed  much  critical 
perspicacity  in  its  elucidation.  M.  Bailly 
supported  the  Platonic  view  of  the  existence 
and  site  of  the  island,  on  the  authority  of 
the  ancients,  and  cited  Homer  and  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  in  corroboration  of  his 
view!.  Rudbeck,  Kircher,  Bcckman,  and 
others,  concur  in  opinion  respecting  its 
reality,  but  each  assigns  to  it  a  different 
locality.  According  to  the  conjectures  of 
Buffon  and  Whitehurst,  who  regarded  the 
Canaries  and  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  as  the 
sununits  of  mountains  belonging  to  some 
submerged  continent,  Atlantis  was  the  land 
which,  at  a  former  period,  united  Ireland 
to  the  Axores  and  the  Azores  to  America. 
On  the  other  hand,  D^Anville  and  Heeren 
regard  Plato*s  account  of  the  Atlantis  as 
altogether  a  fiinciful  speculation ;  while 
there  are  not  wanting  many  who  discover 
in  it  proofs  tliat  the  American  continent 
was  known  at  some  remote  period  to  the 
people  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  but 
that  the  knowledge  was  subsequently 
lost. 

Atlas,  I.,  one  of  the  Titans,  son  of  la- 
petus  and  Clymene,  one  of  the  Oceanides, 
and  brother  of  Epimetheus,  Prometheus, 
-and  Menoetius,  was  king  of  Mauritania,  and 
compelled  by  Jupiter  to  support  the  heavens 
on  his  shoulders  for  the  part  he  lutd  taken  in 
the  Gigantomachia.  A  later  legend  makes 
him  to  have  been  transformed  into  the  moun- 
tain,  which  still  bears  his  name,  by  Perseus, 
to  whom  he  had  refused  hospitality,  after  his 
conquest  of  the  Gorgons ;  while  according 
to  another  story,  Atlas  was  an  astronomer 
of  Africa,  who,  having  ascended  a  lofty 
mountain  to  make  observations,  fell  from 
it  into  the  sea,  both  of  which  were  after- 
wards called  by  his  name.  Atlais  married 
Pleione  or  Hesperia,  daughter  of  Oceanus, 
by  whom  he  had  seven  daughters,  called 
Atlantides,  afterwards  transferred  to  heaven 
as  the  Pleiades.  He  was  also  the  fiither 
of  the  fidr  Nymph  Calypso,  and  of  the  Ily- 
ades.  Some  modem  expounders  of  mytho- 
logy* taking  into  consideration  the  mean- 
ing of  the  name  Atlas,  the  species  of  know- 
ledge ascribed  to  him,  and  the  other  legends 
connected  with  him,  regard  Atlas  as  a  per- 
sonification of  navigation,  the  conquest  of 
the  sea  by  human  skill,  trade,  and  com- 
mercial prosperity.  —  II.  A  celebrated 
range  of  mountainkin  Africa,  some  of  their 
summits  having  an  elevation  of  13,000 
feet  The  early  Phoenician  and  Greek 
navigators,  who  saw  this  vast  chain  from 
»  dbtance,  and  who  were  unacquainted 


with  the  intervening  <^untry,  imagined 
that  its  summits  pierced  the  skies ;  and  the 
poets,  improving  upon  this  belief  repre- 
sented Atlas  as  a  man  of  gigantic  stature 
who  supported  the  heavens  on  his  shoulders. 

Atossa,  daughter  of  Cyrus,  and  succes- 
sively  tlie  wife  of  Cambyses,  Smerdis,  and 
Darius,  by  whom  she  had  Xerxes. 

AtrXcxs,  the  people  of  Atrax,  an  ancient 
colony  of  the  Perrhoebi  In  Thessaly,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Peneus,  and  ten 
miles  above  Larissa.  The  city  Atrax  was 
successfully  defended  by  the  Macedonians 
against  T.  Flaminius. 

Atrax,  I.,  son  of  JEtolus,  or,  according 
to  others,  of  the  Peneus,  king  of  Thessaly, 
and  father  of  Hippodamia,  who  married 
Pirithous.  He  built  Atrax,  which  became 
so  famous,  that  Atracitu  has  been  applied 
to  any  inhabitant  of  Thessaly.  —  II.  A 
river  of  iEtolia,  flowing  through  the  coun- 
try  of  the  Locri  Ozol«,  and  falling  into  the 
Sinus  Corinthiacus,  west  of  Naupactus. 

AtskbXtes,  a  powerful  people  of  Gaul, 
who,  with  the  Nervii,  opposed  J.  Ca?sar 
with  15,000  men,  but  were  conquered. 
They  received  for  king  Commius,  one  of 
their  own  nation,  and  on  account  of  his 
services,  were  reinstated  in  their  former 
independence.  Their  capital  was  Keme- 
tacum,  afterwards  Atrebates,  now  Arrat, 

AtrxbItxi,  a  people  of  Britain  occupying 
what  is  now  J^er^Aire,  part  of  Oxfordshire^ 
Buckinghamshire,  and  part  of  Middlesex, 
Their  chief  city  was  Caleva,  now  SU- 
Chester. 

Atheus,  son  of  Pelops  by  Hippodamia, 
and  king  of  Mycena:.  Having,  in  con- 
junction witli  his  brother  Thyestes,  killed, 
out  of  jealousy,  his  half-brother  Chrysippus, 
they  were  both  banished  by  their  &ther. 
Atreus  retired  to  the  court  of  Eurystheus, 
king  of  Argos,  whose  daughter  Aeropc 
he  married,  and  became  by  her  the  fiither 
of  Plisthenes,  Menelaus,  and  Agamemnon. 
Others,  however,  affirm  that,  prior  to  her 
marriage  with  Atreus,  Aerope  had  been 
the  wife  of  Plisthenes,  by  whom  she  had 
Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  who  were,  re- 
puted to  be  sons  of  Atreus,  because  he 
took  care  of  their  education,  and  brought 
them  up  as  his  own.  Thyestes,  captivated 
by  the  beauty  of  his  sister-in-law  Aerope, 
prevailed  on  her  to  be  unfiuthful  to  her 
husband ;  but  on  the  discovery  of  his  crime, 
he  was  driven  ignominiously  from  the  court 
of  Mycens,  along  with  his  two  sons,  the  oS"- 
spring  of  his  illicit  intercourse.  Not  sa- 
tisfied with  his  first  crime,  he  induced  one 
of  Atreus*s  sons,  whom  he  had  educated  as 
his  son,  to  murder  his  fiither ;  but  the  plot 
was  discovered,  and  Atreus,  who  took  the 
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lor  the  son  of  Thyestcs,  ordered 
him  to  be  put  to  death.     When  he  di»- 
eoTered  the  awful  mistake  he  had  com- 
mitted, bis  venguDce  knew  no  bounds, 
and  he  resoWed  to  find  eoosolation  in  the 
most  violent  measures.     Feigning  to  be 
reconciled  to  Thyestes,  he  invited  him  with 
his  two  chUdrai  to  return  to  Mycena:,  where 
a  great  feast  was  given  to  celebrate  their 
reconciliation ;  but  Atreus,  having  caused 
the  children  of  Thyestes  to  be  murdered, 
tarred  some  of  their  members  up  to  the 
fiitber,  and,  after  the  repast  was  finished, 
produced  the  arms  and  head  of  the  chil- 
dren, to  convince  Thyestes  of  what  he  hod 
feasted  on.     At  the  sight  of  this  horrible 
deed,  the  sun  is  said  to  have  cheeked 
his  chariot    in   his  course   through  the 
heavens.     Hiyestes  fled  to  Thesprotia,  and 
thence  to  Scyon,  where  he  became  the 
father  of  i£gisthus,  by  his  own  daughter 
Pelopea,  without  knowing  who  she  was. 
Meanwhile  &mine  and  plague  were  de- 
solating the  kingdom  of  Atreus,  and  the 
orade  having  declared  that  nothing  but 
the  return  of  Thyestes  could  stay  their 
virulence,  he  set  out  to  Thesprotia  in  search 
of  btm,  saw  Pdopea,  and  married  her. 
Atreus  afterwards  adopted  ^gisthus,  and 
sent  him  to  murder  Thyestes,  who  Imd 
been  seized  and  imprisoned  by  Agamem- 
non and    Menelaus.     But   Thyestes   re- 
cogiUKd  his  son  by  means  of  the  sword 
which  he  had  brought  to  murder  him,  and 
having  m«ie  himself  known  to  him,  in- 
duced him  tb  espouse  his  cause  and  avenge 
his  wrongs,   whereupon  he   returned  to 
Atreus  and  assassinated  him.     This  is  the 
most  horrible  legend  in  the  Grecian  mytho- 
logy.    Nothing  of  it  is  known  in  Homer, 
who  speaks  of  the  Pelopidee  as  a  &mily  of 
princes  transmitting  their  sceptre  from  one 
generation  to  another,  without  any  admix- 
ture of  the  above-mentioned  atrocities.  But 
in  ^ite  of  its  horrible  character,  this  legend 
was  introduced  on  the  Greek  stage  in  two 
pl^fs  ijf  Sophocles,  and  one  of  Euripides, 
which  are  lost. 

AvaioiB,  a  patronymic  given  by  Homer 
to  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  who  were 
brought  up  by  their  father,  or  as  others 
say,  their  step-father,  as  if  they  had  been 
his  own  sons. 

AraoPATiA,  Adaingtan,  the  north- 
wettem  part  of  Media,  betweoi  Mt.  Tau- 
rus and  the  Caspian  sea ;  so  called  from 
Atropates,  a  satrap  of  this  province,  who, 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  rendered 
himself  independent,  and  took  the  title  of 
king,  which  his  successors  enjoyed  for 
many  ages.  Its  capital  was  Gaza,  now 
Trhrix. 


Atropos,  one  of  the  Parcap,  daughters 
of  Nox  and  Erebus..  Her  name  (Gr.  k, 
not,  and  rpiwv,  to  turn,)  represents  her  as 
inexorable  and  inflexible,  and  her  duty 
among  the  three  sisters  was  to  cut  the 
thread  of  life.     See  Paxco. 

AiTA,  T.  Q.,  a  Roman  comic  writer 
who  died  a.  u.  c.  633.  His  productions 
were  very  popular  in  the  time  of  Horace, 
whose  language,  however,  respecting  them 
is  not  very  eulogistic.  He  received  the 
surname  of  Atta  from  some  defect  in  his 
feet 

AttXlia,  I.,  a  city  of  Pamphylia,  south* 
west  of  Perga,  built  by  king  Attains.  — II. 
A  city  of  Lydia,  on  the  Hermus,  north-east 
of  Sard  IS.  Its  more  ancient  name  was 
Agroira,  now  AdaJa, 

AttIlus,  the  name  of  three  kings  of 
Pergamus  who  rendered  it  proverbial  for 
rank  and  wealth.  Attalus  I.  d^erves  a 
distinguished  place  among  the  sovereigns 
of  antiquity,  for  his  talent  and  sound  policy. 
Having  succeeded  his  uncle  Eumenes  I. 
on  the  throne,  he  obtained  a  signal  victory 
overHhe  Gallo-Grieci,  who  had  invaded 
his  dominions ;  he  then  formed  an  intimate 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  whom  he  vi- 
gorously assisted  in  their  wars  against 
Philip  of  Macedon ;  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  Athenians  he  invaded  Macedonia, 
and  recalled  Philip  from  his  enterprise 
against  Athens.  In  gratitude  for  his  ser^* 
vices  to  the  Greeks,  the  inhabitants  of  Si- 
cyon  raised  a  statue  to  his  honour,  and 
the  Athenians  gave  his  name  to  one  of  their 
tribes.  When  his  kingdom  was  menaced 
by  Antiochus,  he  induced  the  Achaean 
cities  to  join  in  an  alliance  with  Rome  for 
mutual  defence ;  he  then  repaired  to  Thebes 
to  win  the  Boeotians  to  the  Roman  cause, 
and  spoke  with  such  energy  in  favour  of 
his  suit,  that  he  was  seized  with  apoplexy, 
and  died  shortly  afterwards  at  Pergamus,  in 
the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
forty-second  of  his  reign.  Amidst  the  cares 
and  bustle  of  his  active  life,  he  had  found 
time  for  literary  pursuits.  Some  writings 
of  his  are  cited  by  Strabo  and  Pliny,  and 
he  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  library 
of  Pergamus,  which  afterwards  became  so 
famous.  He  had  married  Apollonias,  a 
lady  of  Cyprus  of  obscure  birth,  but  of 
great  merit  and  virtue,  and  had  by  her  four 
sons,  Eumenes,  Attains,  Philetanis,  and 
Athcnaeus. —  II.  The  second  of  the  name 
was  sumamed  Philadelphus,  from  his  af- 
fection for  his  brother  Eumenes  II.,  whom 
he  succeeded  b.  c.  159,  the  son  of  the  latter 
being  of  too  tender  an  age  to  hold  the  reins 
of  govemroGnt.  Before  ascending  the 
throne,  he  had  distinguished  himself  both 
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by  shrewdness  and  courage  as  ambassador, 
statesman,  and  commander,  in  negotiations 
with  the  Roman  and  the  Greek  cities, 
and  in  the  war  with  Antiochus  and  Persia, 
and  his  reign  was  no  less  marked  by  suc- 
cessful policy.  He  restored  Ariaratbes  to 
the  throne  of  Cappadocia,  drove  Prusias, 
king  of  Bithynia,  who  had  attacked  Per* 
gsmus,  from  his  dominions,  and  took  part 
with  Mummius  in  the  conquest  of  Achaia. 
In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  his  family, 
he  cultiTated  the  close  alliance  of  the 
Romans,  whose  respect  and  confidence  he 
enjoyed  to  the  last  The  last  nine  years  of 
his  life  were  spent  in  the  peaceful  occupa- 
tion of  building  cities,  and  in  the  patronage 
of  the  arts.  Even  the  government  of  the 
kingdom  seemed  to  have  beoi  wholly  in- 
truded to  his  minister,  for  we  find  the 
Romans  jestingly  enquiring  of  persons  re- 
turning fh>m  Asia,  if  Attalus  were  still  in 
fiivonr  with  Philopsmcn.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two,  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
one  years,  having  been  poisoned  by  At- 
tains, son  of  his  brother  Eumenes  I  J. 
—  III.  The  third  of  the  name,  sumamed 
Fhilometor,  for  his  aifection  for  his  mother, 
succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus, 
by  the  murder  of  Attalus  II.,  as  above 
mentioned.  He  made  himself  odious  by 
bis  cruelty  and  wanton  exercise  of  power ; 
but  was  afterwards  seized  with  such  re- 
morse, that  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace, 
assumed  the  habiliments  of  sorrow,  and 
finally  devoted  himself  entirely  to  garden- 
ing, botany,  and  medicine,  in  which  he  at- 
tained gpreat  emineiwe.  He  died  after  a 
reign  of  five  years,  firom  a  stroke  of  the  sun, 
received  whUe  he  was  superiutendii^  the 
erection  of  a  tomb  in  honour  of  his  mother. 
His  will  contained  the  words,  **  P.  R.  bo- 
norum  nieorum  hsres  esto,"  which  the 
Romans  interpreted  as  conveying  to  them- 
selves his  entire  kingdom,  of  which  they 
accordingly  took  possession  a.  c.  1S3,  and 
made  it  a  province  of  their  empire.  From 
this  circumstance,  whatever  was  a  valuable 
acquisition  was  called  AUaiieu9, 

Atthis,  daughter  of  Cranaus,  king  of 
Athens,  said  to  have  given  her  name  to 
Attica. 

Attica,  the  most  celebrated  country  of 
ancient  Greece,  forming  a  kind  of  trian- 
gular peninsula,  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Boeotia  and  the  Euripus ;  west  by  Me- 
garis ;  south  by  the  Sinus  Saronicus ;  and 
cast  by  part  of  the  iEgaean  sea.  It  extended 
firom  north-west  to  south-east  about  eighty 
miles,  with  decreasing  breadth,  but  at  an 
average  of  forty  milea.  The  situation  of 
Attica  singularly  fitted  it  for  a  commercial 
country.     The  base  or  northern  side  of 


the  irregular  triangle  which  it  forms  ia 
applied  to  the  continent  of  Greece ;  with 
its  eastern  face  it  looks  towards  Asia ; 
from  its  apex  on  the  south  it  contemplates 
Eg^pt ;  and  on  the  west  it  looks  towards 
the   Peloponnesus,  and  Sicily  end  Italy- 
lying  beyond.     And  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  this  singular  union  of  advantages 
distinguished  Attica  from  all  the  other 
states  both  of  the  Grecian  peninsula  and 
continent,  on  the  other,  the  unfruitfulness 
of  its  soil  protected  ber  against  foreign 
invaders.     Hence  Attica,  secure  in   her 
sterility,  boasted  that  her  land  had  nevor 
been  inundated  by  foreign  emigration,  and 
her  inhabitants,  in  token  of  their  ancient 
descent,  called  themselves  sons  of  the  soil 
on  which  they  dwelt,  and  pretended  that 
they  originated  contemporaneously  witlr 
the  sun.  (SeeAurocuTHOKas.)  The  oldest 
political  division  of  Attica  known  to  tra- 
dition was  that  by  Cecrops  into   twelve 
parts,  several  of  which  retained  their  names 
after  the  country  emei^ged  into  authentic 
history ;  but  this  arrangement  was  changed 
repeatedly,  and  the  best  known  and  most 
intelligible   divisions  were  those  of  Ion 
into  four  tribes,  and  at  a  later   period, 
that  of  Cleistbenes  into  ten,  the  names 
of   which    were    Hippothoontis,    Antio* 
chis,     Cecropis,     Erechtheis,     Pandionis, 
Leontis,  ^geis,  Acomantia^  (Eneis,  and 
JEantis.     I'hese  tribes  were  again  subdi- 
vided uito  174  demi  or  townships,  each  of 
which  contained  a  town  or  small  village. 
At  a  later  period  the  Macedonians  added 
two  additional  tribes,  called  Antigonia  and 
Demetrius,  which  were  afterwards  changed 
into  Ptolemais  and  Attalis ;  and  one  was 
subsequently  added  in  honour  of  Adrian. 
The  total  population  of  Attica,  a.  c.  317, 
may  be  taken  at  527,660. 

Atticus,  I.,  Titus  Pomponius,  descended 
from  an  ancient  equestrian  family,  was 
born  B.  c.  109.  His  early  years  were 
spent  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  who 
early  imbued  him  with  the  taste  for  lite- 
rature, by  which  he  was  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguished.  When  he  attained  maturity, 
the  republic  being  disturbed  by  the  fitc- 
tions  of  Cinna  and  Sylla,  he  removed  to 
Athena,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
science,  and  acquired  so  thorough  a  know- 
ledge of  Greek,  that  be  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  native  Athenian,  and 
hence  sumamed  AtHcut.  When  the  po- 
litical horison  of  Rome  had  assumed  a 
brighter  aspect,  he  returned  to  his  native 
city,  where  he  inherited  from  his  imcle 
ten  millions  of  sesterces,  which  he  shared 
with  his  sister,  who  married  tlie  brother 
of  Cicero.     He  lived  in  the  greatest  inti- 
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macy  with  Cicero,  Caesar,  Brutus,  Marius, 
Sylla,  Antony,  and  Augustus,  and  all  the 
illustrious  men  of  his  age ;  and,  from  never 
mixing  in  politics,  he  passed  undisturbed 
through  all  the  successive  fiictions  which 
reigned  in  Rome.  But  few  details  of  the 
private  life  of  Atticus  are  recorded.  He 
nmrried  at  an  advanced  age  a  lady  named 
Pelia,  of  whom  scarcely  anything  is  known  $ 
but  bis  daughter  Pompcmia,  whom  Cicero 
also  calls  Attica  and  Cecilia^  became  the 
wi/e  of  M.  VipsaniuB  Agrippa;  and  his 
grand-daughter  by  this  marriage^  Vipsania 
Agrippina,  was  married  to  Tib.  Claudius 
Kerov  and  became  the  mother  of  Drusus. 
At  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  Atticus  was 
seized  with  an  incurable  dkorder  in  the 
intestines,  up<m  which  he  ordered  hb  son- 
in-law  Agrippa,  and  other  firiendai  to  be 
sent  for ;  declared  to  them  his  intention 
of  tominatii^  his  life  by  abstaining  from 
fcod,  and  in  spite  of  their  a£fectionate  in- 
treaties,  he  persisted  in  this  resolution, 
and  the  fifth  day  closed  his  ezisteuee,  b.  c. 
33.  Ciiocro's  letters  to  Atticus  form  one 
of  the  most  valuable  records  of  that  period. 
^11.  Herodes.     See  Hsbodbs. 

ArtiLAt  sumamed  the  <*  Scourge  of 
God,"  was  son  ci  Mandras,  a  Hun  of  royal 
descent,  and  succeeded  his  uncle  Rugilas 
a.n.  434,  sharing  the  supreme  authority 
with  hb  brother  Bleda,  whom  he  after- 
wards caused  to  be  assasnnated.  Thb 
remarkable  man,  of  whose  life,  as  it  cannot 
be  said  to  belong  to  the  classical  period,  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  give  even  an  outline, 
originally  settled  in  Scythb  and  Hungary; 
but  he  aftervrards  threatened  the  Eastern 
empire,  and  twice  compelled  the  weak 
Theodosius  II.  to  purchase  a  peace.  His 
power  was  feared  by  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  Huns  them- 
selves esteemed  him  theb  bravest  warrior 
and  most  dulfiil  general.  After  carrying 
hb  victorious  arms  throughout  Europe, 
be  died,  by  Hie  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel, 
OD  the  niffht  of  hb  marriage  with  a  beau- 
tiftil  nudden  named  Ildegund,  a.  d.  453. 

Amurs,  I.,  one  of  the  first  three  mili- 
tary tribones  with  consular  power,  chosen 
by  ihe  people,  ^  c.  444,  in  place  of  the 
regular  consuls. — II.  A  Roman  consul  in 
the  first  Punic  war.  (See  Rbgulus.) — III. 
Calatinos,  consul  b.  c.  358,  in  which  year 
he  captured  Mylistratus  in  Sicily.  Two 
years  afterwards,  being  elected  consul  a 
second  time,  he  took  Panormus  and  many 
other  cities;  and  was  appointed  dictator 
a.  c.  249.  —  III.  Marcus,  a  poet  who 
translated  into  Latin  the  Ekchra  of  Sopho- 
cles, and  whose  unintelligible  language 
procured  him  the  appellation  of  Ferreui. 


—-IV.  A  Roman  freedman,  who  was  ba- 
nbhed  from  Fidenae  for  having  exhibited 
games  in  an  amphitheatre  so  badly  con- 
structed, that  it  broke  down  and  killed 
and  wounded  about  50,0CX)  persons,  a.  d. 
27. 

AttIits,  I.,  or  Accius,  as  he  b  somfr< 
times,  but  improperly,  called,  a  Roman 
tragic  writer,  bom  b.  c.  170,  was  held 
in  high  estimation  for  the  force  and  elo- 
quence of  hb  productions.  Unlike  his 
successors,  who  generally  had  recourse  to 
Greek  originals,  the  titles  of  three  of  his 
tragedies,  the  ^nttea,  Deeius,  and  Mar* 
MffiM,  prove  that  he  selected  the  subject  of 
hb  plays  from  the  lustory  of  his  own 
country.  He  died  about  b.  c.  103.-^11. 
Tullius,  general  of  the  Volsci,  to  whom 
Coriolanus  flisdy-when  banished  from  Rome. 
See  CoaxoLAHUB. 

Anus  Navius,  a  Roman  augur,  of 
whom  a  marvellous  story  b  related.  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus,  after  his  victory  in  the 
Sabine  war,  wbhing  to  double  the  num- 
ber of  the  equestrian  centuries,  was  op- 
posed by  Attus  Navius,  who  represented 
that  Romulus  had  acted  under  the  gui- 
dance of  the  auspices  in  regulating  the 
centuries,  and  that  nothing  but  the  consent 
of  the  auspices  could  warrant  a  change 
in  the  dbtribution  of  the  knights.  Tar- 
quinius,  to  shame  the  augurs,  conmumded 
him  to  divine  whether  what  he  was  at 
that  moment  thinking  of  were  possible  or 
impossible.  When  Attus  had  decUred 
that  the  object  of  the  king's  thoughts 
could  be  efifected,  Tarquinius  held  out  to 
him  a  whetstone,  and  a  raxor  to  split  it 
with,  when  the  augur  did  so  without  de- 
lay. The  whetstone  and  razor  were  pre- 
served in  the  Comitium  under  an  altar ;  and 
beside  them  was  placed  the  statue  of  Attus. 

AtyXdjb,  the  descendants  of  Atys,  an 
ancient  king  of  Lydia. 

Atys,  I.,  an  ancient  king  of  Lydia,  sup- 
posed by  Herodotus  to  be  the  son  of 
Manes. — II.  Son  of  Croesus,  king  of 
Lydia,  who,  having  dreamed  that  he  was 
to  be  killed  by  the  point  of  a  spear,  care- 
fully kept  him  at  home  to  avoid  every 
danger.  Atys,  however,  having  prevailed 
on  hb  fether  to  permit  him  on  one  occa- 
sion to  hunt  a  wUd  boar,  he  was  accident- 
ally killed  in  the  attempt  by  Adrastus, 
who  had  been  appointed  his  guardian. — 

III.  A  Trojan,  who  came  to  Italy  with 
JEneas,  and  was  supposed  to  be  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  family  of  Attii  at  Rome.  — 

IV.  A  beautiful  shepherd  of  Phrygia,  be- 
loved by  Cybele,  and  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  her  temple.  Having  broken  the 
vow  which  he  had  made  to  the  goddess  of 
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perpetual  celitiacy,  she  b  said  to  have 
rendered  him  insane,  or,  according  to 
others,  to  have  metamorphosed  him  into  a 
pine.  Diodonis  makes  Atys  to  have  been 
put  to  death  by  Moeon,  the  mortal  father 
of  Cybele,  who  had  discovered  their  inti- 
macy ;  while  another,  and  a  wilder  legend, 
of  Lydian  origin,  is  narrated  by  Pausanias, 
7.  17. 

AuFiDEKA,  AlfidenOj  a  city  of  Samnium, 
capital  of  the  Caraceni,  on  the  Sagnis. 

AuFiDXA  LEX,  a  law  of  the  tribune  Au- 
fidius  Lurco,  a.  u.  c.  692,  ordaining,  that  if 
a  candidate,  in  canvassing  for  an  o£Bce, 
promised  money  to  a  tribe,  and  failed  in 
the  performance,  he  should  be  excused ; 
but,  if  he  actually  paid  it,  he  should  pay 
every  tribe  a  yearly  fine  of  SOOO  sesterces. 

Annnius,  I.,  Bassus,  a  historian  in  the 
age  of  Augustus,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
the  Roman  civil  wars,  and  of  the  war  in 
Germany.  The  latter  was  continued  by 
the  elder  Pliny.  —  II.  Cssius  Bassus,  a 
Greek  poet,  to  whom  Persius  addressed 
his  sixth  satire.  He  perished  in  the  same 
eruption  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  that  proved  fatal 
to  Pliny.  —  III.  Saleius  Bassus,  a  poet  of 
the  age  of  Vespasian,  highly  praised  by 
Quintilian.  —  IV.  Luscus,  a  praetor  of 
Fundi,  ridiculed  by  Horace. 

AufIdus,  a  river  of  Apulia,  O/anio, 
remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  its  course. 
On  its  banks  the  battle  of  Cannas  was 
fought. 

AuoA,  and  Auge,  and  Auoea,  daughter 
of  Aleus,  king  of  Tegea,  by  Nccera,  and 
mother  of  Telephus  by  Hercules.  Aleus 
exposed  the  infant,  and  commissioned 
Nauplius  to  put  Auga  to  death  ;  but,  in- 
stead of  fulfilling  his  promise,  he  gave  her 
to  Teuthras,  king  of  Mysia,  who  adopted 
her  as  his  daughter.  Some  time  after,  the 
dominions  of  Teuthras  were  invaded  by 
an  enemy,  and  the  king  promised  his  crown 
and  adopted  daughter  to  him  who  could 
deliver  him  from  the  calamity.  Telephus, 
who,  having  been  saved  by  some  shep- 
herdis,  had  meanwhile  grown  up,  being  di- 
rected by  the  oracle  to  go  to  the  court  of 
Teuthras,  if  he  wished  to  find  his  parents, 
offered  his  services  to  deliver  Teuthras 
from  his  enemy,  which  were  accepted. 
Telephus  was  crowned  with  success ;  but 
on  his  demanding  the  hand  of  Auga  in 
consequence  of  his  victory,  she  threatened 
to  murder  him  if  he  approached  her; 
and  while  he  was  still  persisting  in  oh- 
taining  his  rights,  the  gods  sent  a  ser« 
pent  to  separate  them,  and  Telephus 
then  recognised  his  mother.  Euripides 
has  made  this  legend  the  subject  of  a 
tragedy.    Various  other  versions  are  given 


of  the  story  of  Auga ;  among  othen  it  is  said 
that  Aleus,  on  discovering  his  daughter*s 
dishonour,  put  her  and  her  son  into  a  chest, 
and  ordered  them  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Cayster ;  but  the  chest,  being  wafted  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  was  taken  up  by  Teu- 
thras, who,  falling  in  love  with  Auga, 
married  her,  and  left  his  kingdom  to  her 
son. 

Auge  A,  I.,  a  town  of  Laconia,  supposed 
to  be  the  same  with  JEgits,  and  situated 
north-west  of  Gythium.  —  II.  a  town  of 
the  Epicnemidian  Locri, 

AuGiAs  and  Augbas,  son  of  Neptune  or 
of  the  Sun,  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and 
afterwards  king,  the  cleansing  of  whose 
stables,  in  which  numerous  herds  of  cattle 
had  stood  for  time  immemorial,  constituted 
one  of  the  laboura  of  Hercules.  The  hero 
had  engaged  to  perform  this  task,  on  con- 
dition of  receiving  a  tenth  of  the  herds ; 
but  when  he  had  accomplished  it,  by 
changing  the  course  of  the  Alpheus  or  the  ' 
Peneus,  Augeas  refused  the  promised  re> 
compense,  and  ordered  him  to  quit  Elis, 
along  with  his  own  son,  Phyleus,  who  had 
supported  the  claims  of  Hercules,  After 
the  termination  of  all  his  labours,  Hercules 
returned  to  Elis,  slew  Augeas,  and  placed 
his  son  Phyleus  on  the  throne.  Some 
maintain  that  Hercules  spared  the  life  of 
Augeas  for  the  sake  of  his  son ;  that  Phy- 
leus went  to  settle  in  DuUchium ;  and  at 
the  death  of  Augias,  his  other  son,  Agas- 
thenes,  succeeded  to  the  throne. 

AuouIla,  AugdOf  one  of  the  oases  of 
the  great  African  desert,  with  a  town  of 
the  same  name.  It  was  one  of  the  stations 
for  the  caravans  which  carried  on  the  in- 
land trade  of  Africa. 

AuoiJaEs,  a  class  of  sacerdotal  officers 
among  the  Romans,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
observe  and  interpret  omens,  and  perform 
other  analogous  acts  of  religion.  The 
term  augur  has  been  often,  though  erro- 
neously, derived  from  avis,  a  bird,  on  the 
supposition  that  omens  were  originally 
deduced  from  the  inspection  of  birds ;  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  word  is  de- 
rived from  the  Gr.  a^T^,  Ujfhi;  which 
would  make  the  meaning  of  augur  equi- 
valent to  the  English  seer.  The  duties  cf 
the  Roman  augurs  may  be  arranged  under 
four  heads:  1«  the  inspecting  and  observ- 
ing of  omens ;  2.  the  declaring  of  the  will 
of  heaven  as  ascertained  by  these  omens ; 
S.  the  inaugurating  of  magistrates,  and  the 
consecrating  of  buildings;  4.  the  deter- 
mining in  what  way  the  omens  were  to  he 
taken,  and  whether  or  not  they  permitted 
any  business  to  be  transacted,  'llie  augur 
made  his    observations    on    the   heavens 
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usually  at  night ;  he  took  his  station  on  an 
derated  place,  where  the  view  was  open 
on  all  sides;  and  having  first  offered  up 
sacrifices,  he  sat  down,  with  his  face  turned 
to  the  east.  He  then  determined  with  his 
litnus  the  r^ons  of  the  heavens  from  east 
to  west,  and  marked  in  his  mind  some 
object  that  lay  befiare  him,  at  a  distance 
within  which  boundaries  he  should  make 
his  observations.  There  were  generally 
five  things  from  which  the  auguis  drew 
otnens :  1.  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens ; 
2,  the  chirping  or  flying  of  birds ;  3.  the 
sacred  chickens,  whose  eagerness  or  in- 
diffierence  in  eating  food  was  looked  on  as 
lucky  ox  unlucky;  4.  quadrupeds,  from 
their  crossing  or  appearing  in  some  unac- 
cnstonsed  place  ;  5.  different  casualties, 
called  Dtrc,  such  as  spilling  salt  on  a 
table,  or  wine  on  one's  clothes,  hearing 
strange  noises,  &&  Among  the  Romans 
the  s^fat  of  birds  on  the  left  hand  was 
deemed  a  lucky  object ;  while  among  the 
Greeks,  objects  on  the  left  were  evil  omens, 
because  their  augur  faced  the  north,  and 
had  the  east,  the  lucky  quarter,  on  his 
right.  SiniUer  and  Itamt,  therefore,  signify 
lucky  among  the  Romans ;  and  when,  they 
are  used  as  terms  of  ill  luck,  it  is  in  con- 
formity with  Gr.  usage.  But  the  whole 
art  of  augury  was  involved  in  uncertainty, , 
and  was  in  effect  a  mere  system  of  de- 
ception for  restraining  the  multitude  and 
increasing  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy. 
The  origin  of  the  augurs  is  lost  in  the 
early  history  of  Rome.  It  is,  however, 
supposed  that  the  Romans  derived  tlieir 
knowledge  of  augurs  from  the  Tuscans, 
who  were  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  tliis 
and  other  religious  ceremonies.  Romulus 
is  sud  to  have  instituted  a  college  of  three 
augurs,  one  for  each  tribe,  and  a  fourth 
was  added  by  Servius  Tullius.  They  were 
all  of  patrician  origin  until  a.  u.  c.  454, 
when  five  plebeians  were  added.  Sylla 
increased  their  number  to  fifteen ;  and  on 
Augustus  was  conferred  the  high  privilege 
of  electing  as  many  as  he  pleased,  so  that, 
from  his  time  down  to  the  fall  of  the  em- 
pire, the  number  was  unlimited.  The 
chidf  of  the  augurs  was  called  MagiUer 
Coikffii.  They  all  enjoyed  distinguished 
privU^es.  Even  if  capitally  convicted, 
they  could  not  be  deprived  of  their  office ; 
and  such  was  the  extent  of  their  authority, 
that  the  most  urgent  business  was  deferred, 
and  sometimes  even  laws  were  repealed,  by 
the  mere  interposition  of  their  veto.  They 
were  finally  abolished  by  Theodosius ;  but 
so  deeply  was  the  superstition  rooted,  that 
a  Christian  bishop  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury found  it  necessary  to  issue  an  edict 


against  it.     lliere  was  scarcely  any  differ- 
ence  between  the  Augures  and  Auspices. 

Augusta,  a  name  given  singly,  or  in 
conjunction  with  some  epithet,  to  nu- 
merous cities,  either  founded,  embellished, 
or  protected  by  Augustus  Cssar,  and  his 
successors  on  the  imperial  throne.  It  was 
also  the  title  given  to  his  widow  Livia  by 
the  will  of  the  emperor ;  and  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  it  became  a  common  title  of 
the  sister,  mother,  wife,  or  daughter  of 
an  emperor. 

AuousTAUA,  a  quinquennial  festival, 
instituted  in  honour  of  Augustus,  after 
the  battle  of  Actium,  and  celebrated  at 
Rome,  and  throughout  the  Roman  empire. 
There  were  also  other  annual  and  biennial 
festivals  called  Augustalia  celebrated  in 
honour  of  the  birthday  of  the  emperor. 

AuousTXNus,  one  of  the  most  renowned 
fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  bom  at 
Tagaste,  in  Africa,  a.  n.  354,  during  the 
reign  of  Constantine.  His  early  youth 
and  manhood  were  passed  in  the  pursuit 
of  pleasiure,  from  wluch,  however,  he  was 
ultimately  weaned  by  the  perusal  of  Ci- 
cero's Hortentiuty  and  he  soon  afterwards 
joined  the  sect  of  the  Manichseans,  and 
became  an  ardent  defender  of  their  opi- 
nions. Leaving  Tagaste,  he  proceeded 
successively  to  Carthage,  Rome,  and  Milan,, 
where  he  taught  eloquence  with  great 
success.  At  Rome  he  had  left  the  Mani- 
chceans,  and  become  a  member  of  the 
Academy ;  but  the  preaching  of  St.  Am-- 
brose  at  Milan  effected  his  entire  conversion 
to  Christianity,  and  he  was  boptised  in  the 
thirty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Africa,  where  he  was  or- 
dained, and  a  council  of  bishops  being  held 
at  Hippo,  A.  D.  395,  he  was  unanimously 
elected  one  of  their  number,  and  two  years 
afterwards  appointed  bishop  of  Hippo. 
Meanwhile,  the  Vandals  having  overrun 
Afirica,  and  threatened  Namo  with  a  siege, 
Augustine  was  advised  to  flee  ;  but  he 
strenuously  reftised,  and  seeing  the  evils 
to  which  his  people  would  be  exposed  in 
the  event  of  the  enemy's  success,  he  prayed 
that  he  might  not  survive  such  a  calamity. 
It  would  appear  that  his  prayer  was  grant- 
ed, for  he  died  of  fever  in  the  third  month 
of  the  siege,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of 
his  age.  Augustine  is  one  of  the  most 
voluminous  of  the  Christian  writers.  His 
works,  in  the  Benedictine  edition  of  Ant- 
werp, 1700-3,  fill  twelve  fulio  volumes. 

AuoustClus,  the  last  Roman  emperor 
of  the  West,  son  of  Orestes,  a  patrician  and 
commander  of  the  Roman  forces  in  Gaul, 
by  whom  he  was  crowned,  a.  d.  475.  On 
the  following  year  he  was  dethroned  by 
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Odoaecr,  king  of  the  Heruli,  who  put 
Orestes  to  death,  but  contented  himself' 
with  banishing  Augiistolus  to  Campania, 
where  he  allowed  him  a  handsome  revenue 
for  his  support  The  name  of  this  emperor 
was  Romulus  Augustus,  but  he  is  only 
known  to  history  by  the  epithet  of  Au- 
gustulus,  indicating  the  contempt  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  contemporaries. 

AnocTCTUs,  a  title  of  honour  conferred 
on  Octavius  Caesar,  first  emperor  of  Rome, 
to  whom,  indeed,  it  is  limited  by  history, 
but  which  was  assumed  by  all  his  sucees- 
sors  on  the  imperial  throne. 

Augustus,  Caius  Octavius  Cjbsaii,  first 
emperor  of  Rome,  was  the  son  of  Octa- 
vius, a  senator,  and  Accia,  daughter  of 
Accius  Balbus  and  Julia,  sister  of  Julius 
Cssar.     He  lost  his  fisther  while  quite  a 
boy,  and  his  mother  soon  afterwards  mar- 
ried L.  Marcus  Philippus,  consul  a.  c.  56.  f 
by  whom  he  was  brought  up  until  his  six- 
teenth  year,  when  his  grand-uncle,  Julius 
CsBsar,  adopted  him,  and  bestowed  upon 
him  some  military  rewards  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  his  African  victories.     In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  accompanied  his  grand- 
uncle  into  Spain,  when  he  displayed  great 
talents  and  activity ;  and  in  the  winter  of 
the  same  year  he  proceeded  to  Apollonia 
in  Epirus  to  complete  his  studies,  and 
where  he  had  hardly  remained  six  months, 
when  he  was  apprised  of  Cassar's  assassi- 
nation.    Though  only  eighteen  at  this  pe- 
riod, he  hastened  to  Rome,  assumed  the 
name  and  inheritance  of  his  grand-unde, 
and  so  manfleuvred  with  all   parties  in 
die  state  as  to  baffle  the  utmost  skill  of 
tiie  historian  to  discover  his    real  sen- 
timents.    Meanwhile,  at  Rome  two  par- 
ties divided  the  state ;  that  of  the  repub- 
lieans  who  had  made  away  with  Cssar, 
and  that  of  Antony  and  Lepidus,  who 
pretoided  to  avenge  the  dictator^  death, 
but  whose  sole  object  was  their  own  ele- 
vation.    On  the  arrival  of  the  young  Oc- 
tavius in   Rome,  the  latter  was  in  the 
ascendant;   and  Antony  having  received 
faim  with  great  coolness,  Ootarius  resolved 
to  do  himself  justice  by  the  most  atrocious 
measures,  and  suborned  rufiians  to  assas- 
rinate  Antony  in  his  own  house.     But 
the  attempt  was  discovered  in  time,  and 
Antony,  trembling  at  the  insecurity  of  his 
porition,  encreased  his  military  guards,  and 
having  tried  to  gain  over  the  whole  army 
to  his  sido,  but  unsuocessfiilly,  he  resolved 
to  haiard  all  In  the  open  field.     Cisalpine 
Gaul  beeame  the  tiieatre    of  the  war. 
Antony  was  defeated,  and  the  two  consuls, 
Hirtius  and  Pansa,  having  fiiUen,  almost  all 
the  veteran  legions    became    subject  to 


Augustus,  who  marched  to  Rome  at  the 
head  of  his  forces,  and  was  elected  consul, 
by  open  intimidation  of  the   senate  and 
people.    Antonv  and  Lepidus,  meanwhile* 
having  collected  their  forces,  had  recrossed 
the  Alps;  but  Octavius,  perceiving  that 
nothing  beneficial  was  likely  to  result  from 
a  continuance  of  hostilities,  artfully  made 
overtures  of  peace  to  the  two  ho:>tile  gene- 
rals, which  soon  resulted  in  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  second  triumvirate.    They  di- 
vided among  themselves  the  provinces  of  the 
empire,  and  their  power  was  cemented  by 
the  most  dreadful  scenes  of  proscription  jand 
murder,  during  which  Cicero  fell  a  victim, 
to  the  vengeance    of  Antony.     By   the 
divisions  made  among  the  triumvirs,  Au- 
gustus retained  the  more  important  pro- 
vinces of  the  West,  and  banished,  as  it  were* 
his  colleagues,  Lepidus  and  Antony»  to 
more  distant  territories.     As  long  as  the 
murderers  of  Caesar  were  alive,  the  reign- 
ing tyrants  had  reasons  for  apprehension, 
and  therefore  the  forces  of  the  triumvirate 
were   directed    against    the    partisans  of 
Brutus  and  the  senate.     The  battle  was 
decided  at  Philippi,  where  the  valour  and 
conduct  of  Antony  alone  preserved  the 
combined  armies,  and  efiected  the  defeat 
of  the  republican  fivrces.     On  his  return 
to  Italy,  Octavius  rewarded  his  soldiers 
with  the  lands  of  the  proscribed ;  a  mea- 
sure  which  resulted  in  the  most  violent 
disturbances.       The    triumrirs    did   not 
long  preserve  concord  among  themselves. 
Octavius  on  a  slight  pretest  deprived  L«* 
pidus  of  his  share  in  the  triumvirate ;  and 
the  jealousies  and  resentment  of  Fulvia 
led  to  an  estrangement  between  his  two 
remaining  colleagues  which    had  nearly 
ended  in  a  complete  rupture.     Her  death, 
however,   retarded    hostilities ;    the    two 
rivals  were  reconciled,  and  their  united 
forces  were  successfully  directed  against 
the  younger    Pompey.      To    strengthen 
their  firiendship,  Antony  agreed  to  marry 
Octavia,  sister  of  OctAvius;   but  as  this 
step  was  political,  and  not  dictated  by  a£> 
fection,  Antony  soon  became  enslaved  by 
a  criminal  passion  for  Qeopatra,  and  di- 
vorced Octavia.     Availing  himself  of  the 
unpopularity  of  his  colleague,  and  eager 
to  avenge  his  own  personal  wrongs,  Octa* 
rius  led  a  considerable  naval  and  military 
foroe  into  Epirus,  and  the  battle  of  Actiiun, 
B.  c.  31,  while  it  proved  fatal  to  the  hopes 
of  Antony,  rendered  his  rival  undisputed 
master  of  the  Roman  world.     The  con- 
I  queror  soon  after  passed  into  £gypt>  be- 
'  si^ed  Alexandria,  and  honoured  with  a 
magnificent  funeral  the  unfortunate  Roman 
and  the  celebrated  queen,  whom  the  fear 
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of  being  led  in  the  victor's  triumph   at 
Rome  had  driven  to  oommst  suicide.   After 
having  spent  two  yean  in  the  East,  arrang- 
ing   the  affiurs   of    Egypt,    Syria,    Asia. 
3linor»  and    Greece,    be    celebrated,   on 
bis  return  to  Rome,  a  triumph  for  three 
saceessive  ciays.     Having  restored  peace 
and  order  to  the  states  he  roi^  the  best 
re^latioDa  lor  promoting  its  prosperity. 
That  be  nught  not  be  regarded  as  an  un- 
limited monareb,  he  abolished  the  lavs  of 
the  trjumviiate,  beautified  the  city,  and 
exerted  himself  in  correcting  the  abuses 
which  bad  prevailed  during  the  civil  wars. 
To  crown  the  whole,  at  the  end  of  his 
seventh  consulship,  he  declared  his  resolu- 
tion to  lay  down  lus  power ;  but  the  senate, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  urged  him 
to  retain  it,  and  he  consented.     He  now 
obtained  the  surname  of  Augustus,  which 
marked  the   dignity  of  his  person  and 
rank ;  and  by  d^ees  he  united  in  himself 
the  offices  of  imperator,  or  commander- 
in-chief  by  sea  and  land,  with  power  to 
make  war  and  peace,  of  proconsul  over  all 
the  provinoes,  of  perpetual  tribune  of  the 
people,  which  rendered  his  person  inviol- 
able, and,  in  fine,  of  censor  and  pontifex 
maximus^  or  controller  of  all  things  ap- 
pertainii^  to  public  morals  and  religion. 
Thus,   though    the    ancient   fi^rms  were 
artfully    preserved,    all    powers   eentred 
in   Augustus ;   and  by  these  means   his 
was  so  firmly  established,  that   the  Ro- 
mans  never   afterwards    recovered   their 
Uberty.     Though  more  solicitous  to  esta- 
blish hk  authority  at  home  than  to  extend 
his  conquests   abroad,  many   wars  were 
earried  on  during  the  rrign  of  Augustus. 
Cantabria,  Dalmatia,  Pannonia,  Noricum, 
Bhsetia.  and  Vindelicia  were  completely 
subdued ;  the  Parthians  restored  the  8tan« 
davds  they  had  taken  firom  the  Romans 
under  Cni»us ;   monuments  of  his  con- 
quests over  the  mountaineers  were  erected 
at  the  fiiot  of  the  Alps ;  and  peace  being 
established  throughout  the  empire,  the  tem- 
ple of  Janus  was  closed  for  the  third  time 
sinee  the  foundation  of  Rome,  a.  c.  10. 
During  bia  reign,  the  limits  of  the  empire 
extended  on  the  north  to  the  Danube  and 
the  Rhine,  on  the  west  to  the  Ocean,  on 
the  south  to  Mount  Atlas  and  the  deserts 
of  Aftica  and  Arabia,  and  on  the  east  to 
the  Euphrates.     From  this  state  of  power 
and  tranquillity,  Augustus  was  first  roused 
by  the  defeat  oif  Varus,  and  the  destruction 
of  his  three  legions  by  the  Germans,  a.  d.  9 ; 
and  the   intelligence  c^  this  misfortune 
a:^cted  him  so  deeply,  that  he  let  his  hair 
and  beard  grow,  and  often  exclaimed,  in 
the  deepest  sorrow,  *•  Varus  Vnrus,  give 


me  back  my  legions."  But  the  Germans 
were  at  last  driven  beyond  the  Elbe,  and 
two  of  their  tribes  transplanted  into  Gaul. 
Augustus  was  not  happy  in  his  domestic 
relations.  Though  several  times  married, 
he  had  only  one  daughter,  Julia,  the  off- 
spring of  his  first  marriage,  whose  conduct 
gave  him  the  greatest  pain.  His  sister's 
son  Maroellus,  to  whom  he  was  affection* 
ately  attached,  and  his  daughter's  sons, 
Caius  and  Lucius,  whom  he  had  appointed 
his  successors,  and  Drusus  his  step-son,  all 
died  early.  These  numerous  calamities, 
together  with  his  constantly  increasing  in- 
firmities, giving  him  a  strong  desire  for 
repose  from  the  cares  of  state,  he  under- 
took a  journey  to  Campania ;  but  disease 
fixed  upon  him,  and  he  died  at  Nola, 
August  19,  A.n.  14,  in  the  seventy-sixth 
year  of  his  age  and  forty-fifth  (^  his  reign, 
learing  his  step-son  Tlherius  his  successor 
on  the  imperial  throne.  The  great  en- 
couragement  which  Augustus  gave  to  lite- 
rature, and  the  galaxy  of  genius  which  his 
patronage  fostered,  at  least,  if  it  did  not 
call  it  into  existence,  has  procured  for  his 
reign  the  distinguished  epithet  of  the 
Augustan  age. 

AuLxnci.  Under  this  name  are  reo- 
koned  three  nations  of  Gaul: — I.  The 
Aulerci  Brannovices,  contiguous  to  the 
.£dui,  to  whom  they  were  subject,  and 
corresponding  to  the  modem  Brimnoia. — 
II.  Tlse  Aulerci  Cenomani,  between  the 
Sarta,  Sarthe,  and  the  Lsedus,  two  northern 
branches  of  the  Liger,  now  the  department 
de  la  Sarthe, — III.  The  Aulerci  Eburo- 
vices,  on  the  left  buik  of  the  Sequana, 
iSn'ne,  below  Lutetia^  Ports,  answering 
to  the  department  de  VEure, 

AuuRxs,  Gr.  **  flute-player,"  the  sur- 
name given  to  the  father  of  Cleopatra,  for 
his  skill  in  playing  on  the  flute. 

AuLis,  a  town  of  Borotia,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Euripns,  nearly  opposite  Chalets^ 
celebrated  as  being  the  rendesvous  of  the 
Grecian  fleet  when  about  to  sail  for  Troy, 
and  the  place  where  they  were  so  long 
detained  by  adverse  winds.  (See  Ifhi- 
GXNiA.)     Aulis  was  sacred  to  Diana. 

AuLOK,  I.,  a  fertile  ridge  and  valley  near 
Tarentum,  in  southern  Italy,  the  wine  of 
which  equalled  the  Falernian. — II.  A  dis- 
trict and  city  of  Messenia>  bordering  on 
Triphylia  and  part  of  Arcadia,  from  which 
it  was  separated  by  the  Neda. 

AoLus,  I.,  a  prenomen  common  among 
the  Romans. — II.   GelUus.    See  Gsllius. 

AuaxLiAHDs,  I.,  emperor  of  Rome,  was 
the  son  of  a  peasiint  of  Sirmium  in  Illyria. 
At  an  early  age  he  enlisted  as  a  common 
soldier;   l>ut  his  fine  manly  appearance, 
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g<x)d  conduct,  bravery,  and  intelligence 
procured  him  rapid  advancement ;  and 
during  the  reigns  of  Valerian  and  Clau- 
dius  II.  he  rose  to  the  highest  military 
ai)d  civil  offices.  On  the  death  of  the 
latter,  being  proclaimed  emperor  by  the 
troops,  he  put  an  end  to  the  Gothic  war ; 
chastised  the  Germans  who  had  invaded 
Italy  ;  recovered  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain 
out  of  the  hands  of  Tetricus,  and  destroyed 
the  monarchy  which  Zenobia  and  her  coun* 
sellors,  among  others  the  celebrated  Lon- 
ginus,  had  erected  in  the  East,  on  the  ruins 
of  the  afflicted  empire.  (See  Zenobia; 
XiONOiNUs. )  On  his  triumphant  return  to 
Rome,  he  proceeded  to  reform  abuses  in 
the  state ;  but  the  general  severity  of  his 
measures  tarnished  his  good  intentions, 
and  ultimately  led  to  his  assassination  by 
conspiracy,  a.  x>.  375,  after  a  reign  of  four 
years  and  nine  montlis. — II.  Cielius,  a 
physician,  born  at  Sicca  in  Numidia,  be- 
tween A.  D.  180  and  S40.  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  particulars  of  his  life  :  but 
two  of  his  works  have  reached  our  times. 
He  belonged  to  the  sect  called  MetbodicL 

AuaxLius,  I.,  Marcus,  a  Roman  empe- 
ror. See  Antonimus  II.  —  II.  Victor,  a 
Roman  historian.     See  Vicroa. 

AuaiNiA,  a  prophetess  held  in  great 
veneration  by  the  Germans. 

Aua5RA,  the  goddess  of  the  dawn,  and 
daughter  of  Hyperion  and  Thia  or  Thea, 
though  other  genealogies  represent  her  as 
having  sprung  from  Titan  and  Terra,  or 
from  Pallas,  son  of  Crius,  whence  she  is 
sometimes  called  Pallantias.  She  married 
Astraeus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother 
of  some  of  the  winds  and  the  stars  ;  but 
she  was  more  than  once  smitten  with  love 
for  mortals,  of  whom  Orion,  Clitus,  Ce- 
phalus,  and  above  all  Tithonus,  son  of 
Xiaoraedon,  king  of  Troy,  are  the  most 
celebrated.  (See  these  terms.)  Aurora  is 
equivalent  to  the  Eos  of  the  Greeks.  She 
is  represented  in  a  rose-coloured  chariot 
drawn  by  winged  horses,  opening  with 
her  rosy  fingers  the  gates  of  the  East, 
pouring  the  dew  on  the  earth,  and  making 
the  flowers  grow. 

AuaUNCi,  a  people  of  Latium,  south- 
cast  of  the  Volsci,  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  the  Ausones,  the  Italian  form  oi 
whose  name  was  Aurini,  afterwards  changed 
into  Aurunci. 

Auscuis^  a  people  of  Libya,  extending 
from  above  Barca  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Hesperides. 

Ausci,  a  people  of  Gallia  Aquitania, 
with  a  capital  of  the  same  name,  now 
Auich  on  the  Cer,  a  branch  of  the  Ga- 
rumna. 


AcsoK,  son  of  Ulysses  and  Calypso^ 
from  whom  the  Ausones,  a  people  of  Italy, 
were  fabled  to  be  descended. 

AusonIa,  a  name  originally  confined  to 
the  district  round  Cales  and  Beneventum 
in  Italy,  but  in  later  times  applied  as 
widely  as  that  of  Italia.  According  to 
Niebuhr,  the  Ausones  were  a  portion  of 
the  great  Oscan  nation,  identical  with  the 
Aurunci. 

Auson¥us,  Decimus  Magnus,  a  Roman 
poet  of  the  fourth  cmt.,  bom  at  Burdi- 
gala,  BourdeauXf  where  his  fiither  was  an 
eminent  physician,  and  Roman  souitor. 
His  success  as  a  grammarian  recommended 
him  to  the  emperor  Valentinian  as  a  fit 
person  to  undertake  the  education  of  his 
son ;  and  in  the  course  of  time  he  was 
raised  successively  to  be  a  count  of  the 
empire,  quffistor,  governor  of  Gaul,  Libya, 
Latium,  and,  a.  d.  S79,  first  consul.  The 
period  of  his  death  is  not  known.  The 
best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  TolUus, 
Amat,  1671,  8vo. 

Ausriczs.     See  Auauais. 

AusTER,  the  south-wind,  equivalent  to 
the  Notos  of  the  Greeks.  Its  influence 
was  so  pernicious,  both  to  plants  and  man, 
that  it  has  been  identified  with  the  Sirocco, 

Actochth5nxs,  (adrhs  xP^*)  sn  appeU 
lation  assumed  by  some  nations  of  an- 
tiquity, importing  that  they  sprang  from 
the  soil  they  inhabited.  The  Athenians, 
whose  territory  had  been  held  by  the  same 
race  from  time  immemorial,  particularly 
laid  claim  to  this  title,  in  memorial  of 
which  they  wound  the  emblematic  grass- 
hopper in  their  hair. 

AuTOLuLiB,  a  people  of  Mauritania  de- 
scended from  the  Ga^tuli. 

AuTOLYCus,  son  of  Mercury  and  Philo- 
nis,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Daedalion, 
and  remarkable  for  his  craft  and  dexterity 
as  a  thief.  Living  on  Parnassus,  he  stole 
the  flocks  of  his  neighbours,  and,  skilfully 
effacing  their  marks,  mingled  them  with 
his  own.  Among  others  he  drove  off  the 
cattle  of  Sisyphus,  son  of  JEolus,  and 
eflfaced  their  marks  as  usual;  but  Sisy- 
phus, coming  in  quest  of  his  lost  property, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  Autolycus,  se- 
lected his  own  cattle  from  among  the  herd, 
having  marked  them  under  the  feet  with 
his  own  initial.  Autolycus,  pleased  with 
the  artifice,  admitted  Sisyphus  to  his  con- 
fidence, and  allowed  him  so  familiar  an  in- 
tercourse with  his  daughter,  Anticlea,  that 
the  results  soon  became  apparent,  which 
compelled  him  to  conclude  a  hurried  mar- 
riage between  her  and  Laertes.     See  Ax- 

TICLKA. 

Auro3i£t}oy,  son  of  Diorcu%  who  went 
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to  the  Trojan  war  with  ten  ships.  He 
was  the  charioteer  of  Achilles,  and,  after 
hia  death,  acted  to  Pyrrhus  in  the  same 
capacity. 

AuToxor*  daughter  of  Cadmus,  and 
wife  of  Aristsus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Actaeon,  often  called  Autaneius 
Aeroa,  The  death  of  her  son  was  so  painful 
to  her,  that  she  retired  from  Bceotia  to 
Megara,  where  she  died. 

AuTEiaoMBs,  a  people  of  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  among  the  Cantabri,  occupying 
the  eastern  half  of  la  Moniama,  the  western 
part  of  Biaeay  and  JJavat  and  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  BwrgoB, 

AuxxsiA  and  Damja,  two  virgins  who 
came  from  Crete  to  Trcezene,  where  the 
inhabitants  stoned  them  to  death  in  a  se- 
dition. The  Epidaurians  raised  statues  to 
them  by  order  of  the  oracle.  They  were 
held  in  great  veneration  at  Troesene. 

AtakIcum,  a  fortified  town  of  Gaul, 
capital  of  the  Bituriges,  Bourges,  Caesar 
captured  it  during  the  Gallic  wars,  and 
put  its  inhabitants  to  the  sword. 

AvATAKA,  a  Sanscrit  word,  signifying 
literally  a  dneent^  but  applied,  in  a  more 
limited  tense,  to  the  incarnations  of  Hindoo 
divinities,  or  their  appearance  in  some 
corporeal  or  manifest  form  upon  earth. 
Of  the  three  supreme  deities  of  the  Hindoo 
inytho)<^,  Bramah,  Siva,  and  Vishnu,  the 
last  alone  undergoes  the  changes  of  the 
Avatara ;  but  those  of  the  minor  deities 
are  innumerable. 

AvxiXA.     See  Abklla. 

AvsN'TiMus,  I.,  a  son  of  Hercules  by 
Rhea,  who  assisted  Tumus  against  ^neas. 
—  II.  King  of  Alba,  buried  on  Mt.  Aven- 
tine.  —  III.  The  largest  of  the  seven  hills 
on  which  Rome  was  built,  said  tp  have 
derived  its  name,  either  from  the  birds 
(aves)  that  frequented  it,  from  Aventinus, 
a  king  of  Alba,  who  was  buried  there,  or 
from  the  son  of  Hercules,  so  called.  The 
period  at  >  which  Mt.  Aventine  was  in- 
cluded within  the  walls  of  Rome  is  differ- 
ently given ;  some  authorities  assigning  it 
as  early  a  date  as  Ancus  Martius,  others 
not  tUI  the  reign  of  Claudius.  Juno,  the 
Moon,  Diana,  Bona  Dea, .  Hwcules,  and 
the  goddess  of  Victory  and  Liberty,  had 
templea  on  it.  It  was  called  Murcius,  from 
Murcia,  goddess  of  sleep,  who  had  a  temple 
here;  Collia  Dians,  bom  the  temple  of 
Diana ;  Remonius,  from  Remus,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  buried  here. 

AvKAMUs,  or  AvsnNA,  a  lake  of  Cam- 
pttnia,  near  Bai«,  celebrated  in  antiquity 
as  the  entrance  to  the  infernal  regions. 
It  was  surrounded  on  almost  every  side 
by  steep  hilU^  covered  with  immense  fo- 


rests. Their  waters  were  so  unwholesome, 
that  birds,  on  attempting  to  fly  over  them, 
were  destroyed  by  its  poisonous  exhala- 
tions ;  hence  its  name  was  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  a,  priv.,  and  5pr<r,  bird.  The 
waters  of  the  Avemus  were  indispensably 
necessary  in  all  enchantments.  It  con- 
tinued to  be  the  fiivourite  haunt  of  super- 
stition till  the  time  of  Augustus,  who 
riolated  its  sanctity,  and  dispelled,  the 
darkness  in  which  it  had  hitherto  been 
shrouded,  by  cutting  down  the  surround- 
ing wood,  and  connecting  it  with  the  Lu« 
crine  Lake,  then  an  arm  of  the  sea. 
The  modem  name  is  Logo  ^Avemo,  All 
lakes  whose  stagnated  waters  were  ofien-f 
sivte  to  the  smell  were  called  Avemi. 

AviANas  or  Avunus  Fiavius,  I.,  a  Latin 
versifier  of  ^sopic  &bles,  supposed  to 
have  lived  about  160  a.  d.,  though  several 
commentators  assign  him  a  much  later 
date. — II.  Rufus  Festus,  a  Roman  poet, 
whose  age  and  country  are  both  disputed. 
He  is  generally  supposed  to  have  flourished 
A.D.  370;  and,  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tion found  in  the  Caesarean  Villa,  he  was 
bom  at  Vulsinia  in  Etruria,  afterwards  re- 
sided at  Rome ;  was  twice  proconsul,  and 
the  author  of  many  poetical  pieces.  — Tliese 
two  poets  have  been  frequently  identified. 
AxsKus,  ancient  name  of  the  Euxine 
sea,  signifying  inAospftaUe. 

AxioK,  brother  of  Alphesibcea.  See 
Alckjbok  and  Alphxsiboea. 

Axius,  Vardar,  the  largest  river  in  Mace- 
donia, rising  in  the  chain  of  Mt  Scardus, 
and,  after  a  course  of  eighty  miles,  during 
which  it  receives  the  Erigonus,  Ludias, 
and  Astrcus,  it  forms  a  large  lake  near  its 
mouth,  and  falls  into  the  Sinus  Thermaicus. 
Akan,  I.,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  sacred 
to  Cybele.  —  II.  Son  of  Areas,  king  of 
Arcadia,  by  Erato,  one  of  the  Dryades. 
He  divided  his  father's  kingdom  with  his 
brothers  Aphidas  and  Elatus,  and  called 
hU  share  Axania. — III.  A  part  of  the 
coast  of  /Ethiopia,  on  the  Mare  Ery  thrnum, 
now  Ajan, 

AziRis,  a  place  in  Libya,  where  Battus 
built  a  town,  previously  to  founding  Cy- 
rene.     It  is  called  Axylis  by  Ptolemy. 

AzoTus,  Ashedod,  one  of  the  five  chief 
cities  of  the  Philistines,  and  one  of  the  most 
ancient  of  the  country.  It  lay  on  the  sea- 
coast,  and,  though  it  may  be  supposed  that 
it  fell  temporarily  into  the  hands  of  David, 
it  was  not  in  the  fiiU  possession  of  the 
Jews  for  200  years  afterwards.  In  the 
time  of  Hezekiah  it  was  taken  by  the  As- 
syrians, and  subsequently  by  Psammeti- 
ehu.s,  king  of  Egypt,  after  a  siege  of 
twenty-nine  years. 
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BabrIus,  or  Babrias,  (sometimes  cor- 
rupted into  Gftbrias,)  a  Greek  poet,  who 
lived  about  the  time  of  Augustus ;  but 
others  make  him  to  have  been  a  contem« 
porary  of  Bion  and  Moschus.  While  in 
prison,  be  published  a  collection  of  fiU>les, 
under  the  title  of  MvBoi  or  VLveiaSoty  from 
which  the  fisbles  of  Phcedrus  are  closely 
imitated.  Much  labour  has  been  expended, 
by  numerous  modem  philologists,  in  ex- 
plaining and  arranging  such  of  the  fables 
of  Babrius  as  have  eome  down  to  our 
time. 

Babylok,  I.,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  celebrated  cities  of  antiquity,  situated 
on  the  Euphrates,  was  the  eapitid  of  Chal- 
da»a  and  the  Assyrian  empire.  The  city 
was  built  on  both  sides  the  Euphrates,  the 
connection  between  its  two  divisions  being 
kept  up  by  means  of  a  bridge  formed  <^ 
wooden  planks  laid  on  stone  piers.  The 
streets  are  described  as  having  been  paral- 
lel, and  the  houses  from  three  to  four 
stories  in  height.  The  city  was  surrounded 
by  a  deep  and  broad  ditch,  and  by  a  wall 
of  extraordinaiy  dimennons,  flanked  with 
towers,  and  pierced  by  100  gates  of  brass. 
The  wall  was  buUt  of  bricks,  formed  from 
the  eartii  taken,  out  of  the  ditch;  and  ce- 
mented by  a  composition  formed  of  heated 
Intumen  and  reeds;  the  former  being 
brought  from  Is  {Hit)^  on  the  Euphrates, 
about  128  m.  above  Babylon.  The  temple 
of  Jupiter  Belus  (most  probably  the  Tower 
of  Babel)  occupied  a  central  position  in 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  city.  Herodotus 
describes  it  as  a  square  tower  of  the  depth 
and  height  of  one  stadium,  upon  which,  as 
a  foundation,  seven  other  towers  rose  in 
regular  succession,  the  last  tower  having  a 
large  chapel,  a  magnificent  couch,  and  a 
table  of  solid  gold.  The  building  was  as- 
cended from  witfaout  by  means  of  a  wind- 
ing-stair. The  space  in  which  it  was  built 
was  enclosed  within  walls  eight  stadia  in 
circumference,  and  consequently  occupying 
above  thirty-three  acres.  The  gates  to  the 
temple,  which  were  of  brass,  and  of  enor- 
mous magnitude,  were  seen  by  Herodotus. 
In  the  other  division  of  the  city  stood  the 
royal  palace,  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
sort  of  internal  fortification,  and  was,  no 
doubt,  of  vast  dimensions.  This  account 
of  the  city  is  borrowed  from  Herodotus, 
who  was  an  eye-witness  of  what  he  de- 
scribed, but  later  accounts  put  Babylon  in 
possession  of  some  still  more  extraordinary 
monuments    than    those  '  enumerated   by 


Herodotus.  Among  these,  the  most  cele- 
brated were  the  tunnel  under  the  Euphrates^ 
subterranean  banqueting  rooms  of  brass, 
and  tKe  fiunous  hanging-gardens,  (after- 
wards considered  one  of  ^e  wonders  of  the 
world,)  contuning  nearly  four  acres  of 
land,  elevated  800  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  city,  and  bearing  timber  trees  that 
would  have  done  no  discFedit  to  the  Me- 
dian forests.  .The  magnitude  assigned  by 
ancient  writers  to  this  celebrated  city  stag- 
gers belief.  At  the  very  lowest  computa- 
tion, the  area  of  Babylon  within  the  walls 
was  72  sq.  m.,  or  nearly  3\  times  that  of 
London,  with  all  its  suburbs,  while,  if  the 
highest  computation  be  adopted,  the  area 
was  1 88)  sq.  m.,  or  9  times  thiot  of  London. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  consider- 
ably more  than  a  million.  The  origin  of 
Babylon  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  early 
times.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
by  Nimrod,  but  it  is  to  Semiramis  that 
the  origin  <^  its  grandeur  is  to  be  ascribed. 
In  her  reig^  Babylon  became  a  kind  of 
second  capital  of  Assyria,  and  continued  to 
be  so  till,  thirty  generations  later,  the  re- 
volt of  Axbaces  against  Sardanapi^us  raised 
it  to  be  the  sole  capital.  Daily  advancing 
in  grandeur  and  prosperity,  it  at  last  reached 
its  highest  zenith  under  Nebucbadneisar, 
who  enriched  it  with  the  spoils  of  Egypt, 
Nineveh,  and  Jerusalem,  and  made  it  ^e 
centre  of  a  mighty  empire,  which  extended 
even  to  the  Mediterranean.  But  in  the 
midst  of  its  glory,  the  voice  of  the  Jewish 
prophet  was  raised  against  it  In  the 
reign  of  Bel^anar,  son  of  Nebucfaadneszar, 
Cyrus  attacked  the  city,  took  it  by  strata- 
gem, and,  establishing  his  court  at  Susa. 
reduced  it  to  the  rank  of  a  provincial  town, 
from  which  it  never  recovered.  It  was 
subsequently  plundered  by  Darius  and 
Xerxes.  Alexander  the  Great  purposed 
to  restore  it  to  its  former  greatness,  by 
making  it  the  capital  of  his  gigantic  em- 
pire ;  but  his  death  hindered  the  execution 
of  his  scheme ;  and  the  transference  of  the 
court  to  Seleucia,  by  Seleucus  Nicator  his 
successor,  led  to  its  being  completely  de- 
serted. At  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era  Babylon  was  in  ruins.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  turned  into  an  hunting 
park  by  the  Parthian  kings,  who  overUirew 
the  Seleucidiac  dynasty ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  materials  of  its  vast  buildings 
served  to  construct  the  newer  rities  in  its 
neighbourhood.  In  the  deventb  century, 
the  modem  village  of  HUleh  was  foanded 
on  its  -site.  Travellers  and  antiquaries 
busy  themselves  in  modem  times  in  trying 
'  to  identify  the  once  proud  monuments  of  its 
gpmdeur,  which  have  long  been  mouldering 
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in  min;  but  few  distiiict  veftiges  of  its 
existence  remain ;  so  that  the  predictions 
eoneemisig  it  recorded  in  Scripture  have 
literally  been  fulfilled.  The  briclts  ob- 
taaaed  from  the  ruins  of  Babylon  are  cele- 
brated for  their  inscriptions  in  the  cunei- 
form character,  in  deciphering  which  much 
labour  and  ingenuity  has  been  expended. 
—  1 1.  A  city  of  JEgy  pt,  north  of  Memphis, 
supposed  to  have  bieen  founded  by  the 
PersiaiM  in  the  r^gn  of  Cambyses. 

BAvnoifiA,  a  large  province  of  Upper 
Asia,  of  which  Babylon  was  the  capitaL 
It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Assyria,  on  the  west  by  Arabia 
Deserta,  on  the  south  by  the  Sinus  Persi- 
eos,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Tigris.  It 
oompciaed  the  provinces  of  Chivldasa  and 
Amardacia,  and,  in  its  most  flourishing 
period,  part  of  Mesopotamia  and  Assjrriai 
and  was  the  most  important  satrapy  of  the 
Pcrnan  empire:  It  enjoys  a  delightful 
climate,  and  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
eountries  in  the  world.  The  modern  name 
is  ImkAxiAu 

BABrasA,  a  fbrtified  castle  near  Artaxata, 
in  which  were  kept  the  treasures  of  Ti- 
grsnes  and  Artabanes. 

Baccrji.     See  Baccuaktcs. 

BAccHAKArlA,  ftstivals  in  honour  of 
Buccfaoa  at  Rome,  the  same  as  the  Di- 
onysia  of  the  Greeks.     See  Diontsta. 

BACCHAxrtxs,  the  persons  who  took  part 
in  the  orgies  cidebrated  at  the  festivals  of 
Bacchus  whan  they  had  attained  a  high 
degree  of  licentiousness.  The  female  vo- 
tariM  of  this  god  were  called  Bacchse,  Me- 
nades,  Thyades,  Euades,  and  Mimallonides. 

BacchIus  and  Brraus,  two  gladiators  of 
equal  age  and  strength,  who,  after  con- 
quering many  competitors,  engaged  with 
eaefa  other,  and  died  of  mutual  wounds. 

Baccbus,  ion  of  Jupiter  and  Semele, 
daughter  of  Cadmus.  (See  Sxmkle.)  The 
rash  request  of  his  mother  having  given  him 
a  premature  birth,  he  was  sewn  up  in  his 
fiUfaer's  thigh ;  and  in  the  fblness  of  time, 
produced  to  light.  He  was  tiien  conveyed 
by  Mercury  to  Ino,  sister  of  Semele,  and 
Athamas  her  husband,  with  instructions  to 
rear  him  as  a  girl ;  but  Juno  (who  had 
been  the  malicious  cause  of  Semele*s  mis- 
finrtune)  caused  Athamas  and  Ino  to  go 
mad,  aiid  Jupiter  changed  Bacchus  into 
a  kid,  under  which  form  Mercury  con- 
veyed him  to  the  Nymphs  of  Nisa,  by  whom 
he  was  reared.  When  he  grew  up,  be  dis- 
eovered  the  culture  of  the  vine,  but  he  was 
driven  mad  by  Juno,  and  wandered  over 
Asia.  In  Phrygia  he  was  cured  by  Rhea, 
who  instructed  him  in  her  mysteries,  and 
gave  him  a  large  army,  with  which  he 


marched  into  Thrace;  but  his  pron'ess 
was  stopped  by  Lycurgus,  who  attacked  and 
defeated  his  forces,  and  compelled  Bacchus 
to  take  refuge  with  Thetis ;  Bacchus,  how- 
ever, inflicted  on  him  a  severe  retaliation. 
(  See  LTcnaaus.)  He  next  came  to  Thebes, 
where  he  introduced  the  rites  of  Rhea, 
and  compelled  the  women  to  hold  Bac* 
chanalian  revels  on  Citlucron ;  hut  Pen- 
theus,  king  of  Thebes,  set  himself  against 
them,  and  on  coming  to  Citlueion,  to  watch 
the  BacchsB^  he  was  torn  in  pieces  by  his 
mother  Agave.  (See  Agavk.)  Having 
thus  manifested  his  divinity  to  the  Thebans, 
he  proceeded  to  Attica,  where  he  taught 
the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  thence  to  Argos, 
where  the  introduction  of  his  worship  at 
first  met  with  considerable  obstacles,  but 
was  ultimately  acceded  to  on  the  interven- 
tion of  Jupiter.  Desiring  to  be  conveyed 
to  Naxos,  he  hired  a  piratical  trireme  be- 
longing to  the  T)'rrhenians,  who  having 
taken  him  on  beard,  bound  hixn  with  cords, 
and  resolved  to  make  for  Asia,  to  sell  him 
for  a  slave.  But  the  god  turned  the  nuut 
and  the  oars  into  serpents,  and  filled  the  ves- 
sel with  ivy,  while  the  mariners,  becoming 
frantic,  plunged  into  the  sea  through  terr<Mr, 
and  were  changed  into  Dolphins.  At  Naxos, 
he  fi>und  the  beautiful  Ariadne,  whom  he 
married,  and  afler  his  celebrated  expedi- 
tion to  India,  transformed  into  a  constella- 
tion. His  expedition  to  India  has  been  a 
prolific  theme  for  poets  in  every  age.  He 
marched  at  the  head  of  an  army,  com- 
posed of  men  and  women,  all  armed  with 
thyrsi,  clashing  cymbals,  and  other  musical 
instruments.  His  conquests  were  easy,  and 
without  bloodshed ;  the  people  readily  sub- 
mitted, and  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  god 
the  hero  who  taught  them  the  use  of  the 
vine,  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  the 
art  of  noakihg  honey.  Oh  his  return  fW>m 
his  Indian  conquest,  he  descended  into  th6 
realms  of  Hades,  to  seek  his  mother  Semele, 
and  calling  her  by  the  name  Thyone,  he 
ascended  with  her  into  heaven.  Bacchufi 
has  been  frequently  identified  with  the 
Osiris  of  the  .Egyptians,  the  Schiva  of 
the  Hindoos,  and  the  Sun  of  other  eastern 
nations;  but  it  would  be  impc^sible  for 
us  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  this 
complicated  question,  or  to  explain  the 
various  interpretations  which  the  mytho- 
logists  of  modern  times  have  assigned  to  the 
legends  above  narrated.  He  has  received 
the  name  of  Evan,  Bromius,  Liber, 
PsUas,  Thyonaeus,  &c.,  mostly  derived  from 
the  places  where  he  received  adoration,  or 
the  ceremonies  observed  in  his  festivals. 
He  is  x^resented  as  an  effeminate  young 
man,  crowned  with  vine  and  ivy  leaves, 
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with  A  thyrsus  in  his  hand.  The  panther 
and  the  magpie  are  sacred  to  him.  The 
festivals  of  Baechus,  generally  called  Or- 
gies, Bacchanalia,  or  Dionysia,  were  intro- 
duced into  Greece  from  Egypt  by  Danaus 
and  his  daughters.     See  Diontsiat 

Bacchtlidbs,  a  Lyric  poet  of  Ceos, 
nephew  to  Simonid^  lie  flourished 
about  B.C.  450^  and  shared  with  Pindar  the 
&vour  of  king  Hiero,  at  the  Syracusan 
court.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works 
appeared  at  Berlin,  by  C.  F.  Neue,  in 
1823. 

Bacxkis,  a  wood  in  Germany,  supposed 
to  be  a  part  of  the  Hercynia  Silva.  It 
separated  the  territories  of  the  Catti  from 
those  of  the  Cherusci,  and  appears  to  be 
the  same  with  the  Buchonia  of  later  writers. 

BacraA,  BaUthf  called  also  Zariaspe  and 
Zariaspa,  Uie  capital  of  Bactria,  situated 
on  the  Bactrus,  a  tributary  of  the  Oxus. 
See  BAcraiA. 

BacteIa  and  Bactriana»  a  country  of 
Asia,  now  forming  part  oi  Afghaunittan^nA 
Cambul.  Its  proximity  to  northern  India, 
and  its  possession  of  a  large  river,  the  Oxus, 
made  it,  at  a  remote  period  of  antiauity, 
the  centre  of  Anatic  commerce,  ana  the 
great  point  of  union  for  the  natives  of  that 
vast  continent  It  would  seem,  in  early 
times,  to  have  been  the  seat  of  a  powerful 
empire  long  prior  to  that  of  the  Mcdes  or 
Persians.  The  inhabitants,  rude,  uncul- 
tivated, and  warlike,  were  conquered  suc- 
cessively by  the  Assyrians,  Medes,  Per- 
sians, and  Alexander ;  but  at  a  later  period 
their  cotmtry  became  remarkable  for  the 
Greek  kingdom  founded  in  it  by  Theo- 
dotus,  I.,  when  he  revolted  from  Antiochus 
II.,  king  of  Syria,  and  which  lasted  112 
years,  €n>m  a.  c.  254  to  b.  c.  142.  See 
Parthia. 

Bactros,  a  river  of  Bactria,  running 
into  the  Oxus.  On  its  banks  was  situated 
Bactra,  capital  of  the  country. 

Bacuvtius,  BoMuif  a  river  of  Pannonia, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Sirmium,  flowing  into 
the  Savus. 

Badxa,  a  town  of  Hispania  Ba>tica,  sup- 
posed to  be  Badajoz, 

Badius,  a  Campanian,  challenged  T.  Q. 
Crispinus,  one  of  his  friends,  by  whom  he 
was  killed. 

BADURBKNiB,  ZrVciM,  E  grovc  in  the 
country  of  the  Frisii,  West  Frietkind, 
where  900  Romans  were  killed. 

BjrrTcA.     See  Hispania. 

B.BTIS,  a  river  of  Spain,  from  which  a 
part  of  the  country  has  received  the  name 
of  Battica.  It  was  more  anciently  called 
TartessuB,  from  the  island  of  the  same 
name  at  its  mouth.     The  modem  name  is 


Guadalquivir,  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic 
words  signifying  **  the  great  River." 

BaoistXmus,  a  town  of  Media,  south- 
west of  Ecbatana,  sacred  to  Jupiter. 

BagSas  and  Bag5sas,  an  Egyptian  eu- 
nuch of  great  influence  in  the  court  of 
Artaxerxes  Ochus,  and  remarkable  for  his 
talents  and  bravery.  He  regained  for  Ar- 
taxerxes the  Egyptian  provinces  whichliad 
revolted;  but  the  latter  having  offended 
his  religious  prcgudices  by  his  conduct  to- 
wards the  great  Egyptian  god  Apis,  he 
caused  him  to  be  poisoned,  and  placed  on 
the  throne  Arses,  youngest  of  the  slaugh- 
tered prince's  children.  But  he  afterwards 
put  him  to  death  also;  and  was  himself 
killed,  B.  c.  335,  by  Darius  Codomanus, 
whom,  after  raising  to  the  crown,  he  had 
attempted  to  poison.  Most  of  the  eunuchs 
of  the  monarchs  of  Persia  were  known  by 
the  appellation  of  Bagoas. 

BaorXdas,  Mejerda,  a  river  of  Africa, 
flowing  between  Utica  and  Carthage. 

Baijb,  Baia,  a  city  of  Campania,  on  a 
small  bay  west  of  Neapolis,  fiunous  for  its 
delightful  situation  and  baths.  It  was 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Baius,  one 
of  the  companions  of  Ulysses,  and  was  flrst 
called  Aquae  Cumanac.  Numerous  villas 
graced  the  surrounding  country,  and  many 
were  built  on  artificial  moles  extending  a 
long  way  into  the  sea.  It  was  the  Bath, 
or  rather  Brigktont  of  the  Romans,  the  most 
distinguished  of  whom,  as  LucuUus,  Cssar, 
Pompey,  and  Augustus,  had  residences 
near  it,  and  it  continued  to  be  a  fiivourite 
resort  of  the  emperors  and  of  the  afliuent 
voluptuaries  of  Rome  till  the  corruption 
of  the  barbarians  under  Theodoric.  Owing 
to  earthquakes  and  inundations  of  the  sea, 
Baiae  is  now  a  mere  waste,  compared  with 
its  former  state ;  hut  many  remains  of  an- 
cient villas  may  still  be  descried  under  the 
water. 

Balaneai  Belnicu,  a  town  of  Syria,  north 
of  Aradus. 

Balbinus,  Decimus  CiELUs,  a  Roman 
who,  after  governing  provinces  with  credit 
and  honour,  assassinated  the  Gordians,  and 
seized  the  purple ;  but  was  murdered  by 
his  soldiers,  a.  o.  238. 

Balearxs,  a  term  applied  anciently  to 
the  islands  of  Majorca  and  Minorca,  off 
the  coast  of  Spain,  the  one  being  called 
Balearis  Major,  and  the  other  Balearis 
Minor,  hence  their  names.  The  word  is 
derived  from  /3til\^cir,  **  to  throw,*'  because 
the  inhabitants  were  expert  archers  and 
slingers,  besides  great  pirates.  Tliey  were 
also  called  Gymnes!«,  either  frt>m  the  in- 
habitants going  naked (yvfiyhs)  in  summer; 
or  from  their  using  only  a  sling  in  battle. 
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yxffuf^€s  being  a  Greek  word  for  light- 
anned  troops.  .  Ebusus,  /n'oo,  was  some- 
times included  in  the  Baleares.  Palma 
in  Majorca  still  retains  its  ancient  namei 
and  JhiTt  Makon  in  Minorca  is  only  a 
slight  variation  from  Portus  Magonis,  the 
name  which  it  acquired  from  the  Cartha- 
ginian general  Mago.  They  were  reduced 
by  Metellus,  hence  sumamed  Balearicus, 
A.  IT.  c.  631 ;  and  they  were  thereafter 
considered  as  forming  part  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensi& 

BAhsiEA.  Baths,  Among  the  ancients,  the 
public  baths  were  of  very  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  condsted  of  a  great  number  of 
apartments.   They  seem  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed in  some  respects  from  the  Gym- 
naua  of  the  Greeks,  both  the  one  and  the 
other  being  instituted  with  a  view  to  the 
exercise  and  health  of  the  people.     The 
word  thermoj  which  the  Romans  applied  to 
these  edifices,  signifies  a  place  for  the  re- 
ception of  hot  baths ;  but  both  hot  and 
cold  were  generally  comprised  in  the  same 
building.      In  later  times,   the    Romans 
osed  the  bath  before  they  supped.     The 
neh  usually  had  hot  and  cold  baths  in 
their  own  houses,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
time    of    Augustus    that    the  baths    as- 
sumed an  air  of  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence.    Different  authors  reckon  nearly 
800  baths  in  Rome.    The  most  celebrated 
were  those  of  Agrippa,  Antoninus,  Cara- 
calla,    IKocletian,    Domitian,   Nero,    and 
Titus.       Those  of  Diocletian  are  said  to 
have  been  capable  of  accommodating  1 800 
bathers.    The  vestiges  of  these  stupendous 
buildings  indicate  the  amazing  magnifi- 
eencc   of   the  age  in  which   they   were 
erected.     Their  pavements  were  mosaic  ; 
tiie  ceilings  vaulted,  and  richly  gilt  and 
painted  ;    the  walls  encrusted*  with   the 
tarest  marbles.    Many  examples  of  ancient 
Greek  sculpture  have  been  restored  to  the 
world  from  these  edifices.     It  was  from 
the  recesses  of  these  buildings  that  Raphael 
took  the  hint  for  the  decorations  of  the 
Vatican,  and  from  these  resources  the  first 
restorers  of  the  art  drew  largely. 

BavtIa,  a  town  of  Apiilia,  south-cast 
of  Venusia,  Hie  Roman  general  Mar- 
ceUuB  fell  in  its  vicinity,  a  victim  to  the 
stratagem  of  Hannibal. 

Batt^,  priests  of  Cotytto,  goddess  of 
Isseiviousness  at  Athens,  notorious  for  the 
profligacy  of  their  manners.  The  name 
is  derived  from  their  painting  (^fiJmrtiv) 
their  cheeks  like  women. 

BarbXri,  a  name  applied  by  the  Greeks, 
and  sometimes  by  the  Romans,  to  all  na- 
tions but  their  own. 

BaebXria  or  Azaiyia,  the  name  given 


in  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  sea  to 
part  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  now  Ajan. 

BarbarIcus  SiKtrs,  a  gulf  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Sinus 
Arabicus. 

Barcjb,  or  Barcitjb,  a  warlike  nation 
of  Africa.     See  Barca. 

Barce  or  Barca,  BareOf  I.,  a  district 
of  Africa,  occupying  the  western  part  of 
the  ancient  Cyrenaica,  and  corresponding 
to  the  eastern  division  of  the  regency  of 
TripciL      The  most  exaggerated  reports 
of  its  sterility  have  prevailed  for  ages; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  idea 
of  utter  barrenness  with  the  pastoral  life 
said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  led  by 
the  aborigines,   or  with  the   subsequent 
colonisation  of  the  country  bv  the  Greeks. 
—  II.   The  capital  of  the  district  above 
mentioned,  erroneously  confounded  with 
Ptolemais  by  many  writers.     According 
to   Herodotus,    the    city   of    Barca    was 
founded  by  the   brothers  of  Arcesilaus, 
fourth  king  of  Cyrene ;  but  others  men- 
tion that  it  was  of  Libyan  origin,  and  that 
the  Greeks  only  enlarged  it  by  a  colony. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  it  rose 
into  importance  at  a  very  early  period. 
Its  great  rival   was  Cyrene.     In  conse- 
quence of  Arcesilaus  IV.,  king  of  Cyrene, 
having  fallen  at  Bactra,   the  inhabitants 
were  treated  with  great  cruelty ;  many  of 
them  were  led  into  captivity,  and  afterwards 
settled  by  Darius  ih  a  district  of  Bactria, 
which  they  called  by  their  native  country. 
Barca  followed  the  fate  of  the  whole  of 
this  portion  of  Africa,  having  fallen  in 
succession   into  the   hands  of  Cambyses 
and  Alexander.      Under  his  successors  it 
formed  part  of  the  Graeco- Egyptian  king- 
dom ;  but  before  the  fall  of  the  latter,  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Rome,  from  which 
she  was  again  wrested  by  the  irruption 
of  the  Vandals.     During  the  long  period 
that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ruled  in  Barca, 
civilisation,  arts,  and  sciences,  flourished ; 
the  remains  of  temples,  aqueducts,  and 
other  works  sufiliciently  attest  this  fact ; 
but  the  refinement  was  entirely  foreign, 
and  vanished  with  the  exotic  population 
which  introduced  it.     Barca  was  one  of 
the  five  cities  known  by  the  name  of  Pen- 
tapolis. 

Barch A,  the  surname  of  a  noble  family 
at  Carthage,  from  which  Hannibal  and 
Homilcar  were  descended.  Their  great 
influence  placed  them  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  party,  celebrated  in  the  annals  of 
Carthage  by  the  name  of  the  Barcha  fac- 
tion. 

Barm,  a  celebrated  poctico-sacerdotal 
order  among  the  ancient  Gauls,  who  sought 
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to  rouse  their  countrymen  to  gtUant  deeds 
by  their  nwrtial  strains,  and  used  to  follow 
the  camp. .  Hiey  were  the  priests  as  well 
as  the  poets  of  their  tribes,  and  were  re- 
garded with  peculiar  Teneration. 

Barium,  J9ari,  a  town  of  Apulia,  on 
the  Adriatic,  in  the  district  of  Peuceti, 
fiimous  for  its  fisheries. 

BAasiNx  and  Barsxnk,  daughter  of 
Darius,  and  wife  of  Alexander,  by  whom 
she  bad  a  son  called  Hercules.  Cassander 
ordered  her  and  her  child  to  be  put  to 
death. 

BasxlIa,  I.,  an  island  in  the  northern 
ocean,  &mous  for  its  amber.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  southern  extremity  of 
Sweden,  which  the  ancients  erroneously 
thought  to  be  an  island.  It  was  some- 
times called  Abalus.  —  II.  Basle,  a  city  on 
the  Rhenus,  in  the  territory  of  the  Rau- 
racL  The  writers  of  the  middle  ages  called 
it  Basula. 

BaszUus,  an  eminent  fisither  of  the 
church,  bom  at  Csesarea,  in  Cappadocia, 
A.D.  326,  and  called  the  Great,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  other  patriarchs  of  the 
same  name.  His  studies  were  conunenced 
under  the  direction  of  his  father,  but  com- 
pleted at  Antioch,  Athens,  ^ere  he  formed 
a  close  intimacy  with  Gregory  of  Naxian- 
xus,  which  lasted  throughout  life,  and 
Constantinople.  On  the  completion  of  his 
education,  he  devoted  himself  to  rhetoric 
and  the  bar ;  and  having  afterwards  visited 
Egypt,  his  imagination  became  so  im- 
pressed by  the  monastic  severities  he  had 
witnessed,  that  he  sought  a  retreat  in  Pon- 
tus,  for  the  purposes  of  study  and  medi- 
tation, and  there  instituted  the  monastic 
order  which  still  bears  his  name.  After  a 
short  interval,  be  was  ordained  priest  by 
£usebius,  bishop  of  his  native  city,  upon 
whose  death  he  succeeded  to  the  same  dig- 
nity. The  rest  of  hb  life  was  passed  in 
the  greatest  activity.  He  took  part  in  all 
the  controversies  that  agitated  the  Church 
at  that  period,  and  contributed,  by  his  sa- 
gacity, eloquence,  and  amenity,  to  heal  the 
wounds  which  threatened  to  destroy  her. 
He  died  Jan.  1.  a.  n.  379,  the  anniversary 
of  which  has  been  ever  nnce  celebrated  as 
his  festival  by  the  Greek  church.  Of  four 
brothers  who  survived  him,  two  were 
bishops,  and  two  monks.  The  best  edition 
of  his  works  is  that  of  the  Benedictines, 
Paris,  3  tom.  foL  1721-30. 

BASsXaxas,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from 
fidurvapos  or  fiairvipu»,  **  a  fox  ;  **  the  Bac- 
chantes having  worn  skins  of  foxes  when 
celebrating  the  orgies. 

Bassus  AurxnTns.     See  Acnnxus. 

Bastaxkjb,  a  people  who  inhabited  that 


]  part  of  European  Sarmatla  which  cor- 
responds to  part  of  PoUmH  Prutsia ;  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the 
Russians. 

Batavx,  a  German  nation,  which  inha- 
bited a  part  of  the  present  HpUand,  es- 
pecially the  island  cdled  Batavorum  In- 
sula. They  were  distinguished  for  their 
braveiy.  On  their  subjugation  by  the 
Romans,  they  became  friends  of  the  em- 
pire, were  exempted  from  taxation,  anid. 
received  many  other  privileges.  During 
Vespauan's  reign  they  revolted  under 
CivUis,.  and  extorted  favourable  terms  of 
peace,  but  were  again  subdued  under  Tra- 
jan and  Hadrian.  Their  capital  was 
Lugdunum  Batavorum,  now  Leyden. 

Bathtclxs,  a  celd>rated  artist  of  Mag- 
nesia on  the  Menander,  kupposed  to  have 
lived  during  the  age  of  Croesus. 

Bathtllcs,  I.,  a  beautiful  youth  of  Sa- 
moB,  often  alluded  to  by  Anacreon. — IL 
A  youth  of  Alexandria,  who  came  to  Rome 
in  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  acquired 
g^reat  celebrity  as  a  dancer  in  pantomimes. 
He  was  a  favourite  of  Maoeenas. — III.  A 
dancer  alluded  to  by  Juvenal.  Hie  term 
seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  general 
appellation  fi>r  a  famous  dancer,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  skill  displayed  by  Bathyl- 
lus  of  Alexandria  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus. 

BatkacbomyomachIa,  a  serio-comic 
poem,  describing  the  battle  between  the 
-  froff$  and  mice.  It  has  sometimes  been  as- 
cribed to  Homer,  but  modem  critics  concur 
in  the  opinion  that  it  was  not  written  by 
the  author  of  the  Iliad  and  OdjfMwey* 

BattxXdes,  I.,  patronymic  of  Callinuu 
chus,  either  from  his  fiither  Battus,  or 
from  his  being  a  native  of  Cyrenc,  the 
founder  of  which  was  Battus,  b.  c.  630.  — 
II.  A  name  given  to  the  people  of  Cy- 
rene  from  Battus,  the  founder  of  the  co- 
lony. 

Battus,  I.,  a  Lacedemonian,  who  built 
the  town  of  Cyrene,  b.c.  630,  with  a 
colony  from  the  island  of  There.  His 
name,  according  to  Callimachus,  was  Aris- 
totle; and  the  difficulty  with  which  he 
spoke  first  procured  him  the  name  of  Bat- 
tus. Herodotus,  however,  nuuntains  that 
the  name  Battus  is  of  Libyan  origin,  sig- 
nifying "  kinff."  He  reigned  forty  years, 
and  after  his  death  received  divine  honours. 
^11.  Grandson  of  Battus  I.,  by  Areesi- 
laus,  succeeded  his  £ither,  was  sumamed 
Felix,  and  died  s.  c.  554.  —  III.  A  shep- 
herd of  Pylosi  who  promised  Mercury  that 
he  would  not  discover  his  having  stolen 
the  flocks  of  Admetus;  but  violated  his 
promise,  and  was  turned  into  a  pumice* 
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ttonc  —  IV.  A  general  of  Corinth  against 
Athens. 

BAvdLUM,  a  town  of  Campania,  which 
assisted  Tnmus  against  iEneas. 

Baucis,  a  poor  old  woman,  who  liyed 
with  her  husband  Philemon  in  a  small 
to<wn  of  Fhrygia.  When  Jupiter  and 
Idercmj  were  travelling  in  disguise  over 
Asna,  thejeame  to  the  town  in  which  they 
Uipcd,  and  were  refused  hospitality  liy  all 
tiow  inhabitants,  but  at  last  found  shelter 
md  a  kindly  welcome  in  the  abode  of  the 
mgtd  pair.  To  punish  the  inhabitants  of 
tbe  piaee  for  their  inhumanity,  the  gods 
destdated  their  country  with  a  deluge ;  but, 
to  reward  the  kindm^w  of  their  hosts,  con« 
ducted  them  to  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
fimn  which,  among  the  surrounding  waters, 
tfaey  saw  Uieir  own  little  hut  transformed 
into  a  temple.  On  being  requested  by 
Jupiter  to  express  their  wishes,  they 
pfayed  lor  permission  to  officiate  in  thie 
new  temple,  and  that  they  might  be  united 
in  deadi  mg  in  life.  Their  prayer  was 
granted ;  and,  after  a  long  lifis  spent  in  the 
serrice  of  the  god,  they  were  changed  in  the 
same  instant  into  an  oak  and  a  lime  tree 
bcfiwc  the  gate  of  the  temple. 

Bavius  and  Mjbvius,  two  stupid  and 
malevolent  poets  in  the  age  of  Augustus, 
wfao  attacked  Virgil,  Horace,  and  other 
contemporary  writers. 

Bcaaf  CSS,  tiie  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Bithynia.     See  Bithtkia. 

BEaavciA,  the  primitive  name  of  Bi- 
^ynia,  so  ealled  from  the  Bebryces,  who 
settled  there,  after  passing  from  Europe. 

Banailcmc,  a  small  town  of  Italy  be- 
tween Mantua  and  Cremona ;  tlie  modem 
Cuneto,  or,  according  to  others,  Cividala. 
It  was  fiunous  for  two  battles  fought  within 
a  month  of  each  other ;  in  the  one  Otho 
was  defeated  by  the  generals  of  Vitellius, 
in  the  other  Vitellius  by  Vespasian,  a.  n. 
69.  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  call  it  Bctria- 
com;  Pliny,  Juvenal,  and  later  writers, 
Brinriacum. 

BeiJmis,  a  priest  of  Babylon,  who  con- 
spired with  Arbaces  against  Sardanapalus, 
king  of  Assyria,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
new  king  with  the  government  of  Babylon, 
BLC.  826. 

BziOiS,  a  warlike  people  of  ancient 
Oanl,  separated  from  the  Celtse  by  tiie 
rivers  Matrona  and  Sequaaa.  In  the  new 
divioon  of  Gaul  by  Augustus,  the  Belga 
received  a  great  accession  of  territory. 
The  Belgtt  were  of  German  extraction, 
and,  according  to  Ciesar,  the  most  warlike 
of  all  the  Gauk. 

BrloTca,  one  of  the  four  provinces  of 
Gaul  near  the  Rhine. 
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Belgium,  a  canton  of  Gallia  Belgica, 
from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  Cassar 
as  a  part  from  tlie  whole.  It  contained 
the  three  tribes  of  the  Bellovaci,  Atrebates, 
and  Ambiani,  who  are  usually  regarded 
as  the  genuine  Belgae. 

Bklioxs,  a  surname  given  to  the  daugh- 
ters of  Belus. 

BsLinss,  a  name  applied  to  Palamades, 
as  descended  from  Belus. 

Bkusana,  a  Gallic  deity,  analogous  to 
the  Minerva  of  the  Romans. 

BkusakIus,  a  celebrated  general,  who^ 
in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  renewed  all  the 
glorious  victories,  battles,  and  triumphs, 
which  had  rendered  the  first  Romans  so 
distinguished  in  the  time  of  their  republic 
Ue  died,  after  a.  life  of  military  glory, 
A.  D.  565.  His  history  has  be^  much 
coloured  by  the  po^ts,  and  more  especially 
by  Marmontel,  who  relates  that  &e  em- 
peror caused  his  eyes  to  be  put  out,  and 
reduced  him  to  such  poverty  that  he  was 
forced  to  beg  his  bread  in  the  streets  of 
Constantinople.  It  must  be  remarked, 
however,  that  such  stories  are  no  wher« 
mentioned  by  contemporaneous  writers,  or 
by  any  subsequent  writer  till  the  twelfth 
century. 

Bkllerophon,  son  of  Glaucus,  king  of 
Ephyre,  and  grandson  of  Sisyphus.  He 
was  at  first  called  Hipponous;  but  the 
murder  of  his  brother  Bellerus  procured 
him  the  name  of  Bellerophon,  '*  Murderer 
of  Bellerus,"  and  compelled  him  to  seek 
refuge  at  the  court  of  Prcetus,  king  of 
Argos.  There,  the  king's  wile  Antaea,  or 
Stenobcea,  fell  in  love  with  him ;  and  on 
his  slighting  her  passion^  she  accused  him, 
before  her  husband,  of  attempts  on  her 
virtue.  Proetus,  unwilling  to  violate  the 
laws  of  hospitality,  sent  him  to  his  father- 
in-law,  Jobates,  king  of  Lycia,  with  a 
letter  desiring  him  to  put  to  death  a  man 
who  had  so  dishonourably  treated  his 
daughter.  (Hence  a  letter  unfevourable 
to  the  bearer  has  been  called  "  Literae 
Bellerophontis.")  Jobates,  to  satisfy  his 
son-in-law,  sent  Bellerophon  to  conquer 
the  horrible  monster  Chimaera,  in  which 
dangerous  expedition  he  was  assured  ho 
must  perish.  But  Minerva  supported 
him,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  winged  horse 
Pegasus,  he  conquered  the  monster.  In 
his  next  expedition  against  the  Solymi  and 
the  Amaxons,  he  was  equally  successful ; 
but  on  hb  return  he  was  attacked  by  a 
party  sent  against  him  by  Jobates,  but  he 
destroyed  all  his  assailants ;  on  which  the 
king,  convinced  that  innocence  is  always 
protected  by  the  gods,  no  longer  sought 
his  life,  but  gave  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
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illhy  atmoiphctG.  Tbe 
more  auspicious  appellation  was  substi- 
tuted, when  the  llomaiu  sent  a  colony 
thither,  a.  u.  e.  4B3.  Tradition  ascribes 
the  origin  of  Beneteutum  cither  to  DiO' 
mede  or  the  Ausones.      During  the  irhole 

ful  to  Rome,  for  which  it  received  tbe 
thanks  of  the  senate.  It  was  subsequently 
reeolonised  by  Augustus,  and  again  by 
Nero.  _  Beneventum  is  richer  in  remains 
of  ancient  sculpture  than  any  town  in 
Italy. 

Beiecttkthl's,  a  mountain  of  Phrygia 
Major,  sacred  to  Cybelc,  hence  styled 
Bcrerynthia  Afatrr- 

mon  to  several  ladies  of  antiquity,  of  whom 
the  most  remarknble  were  the  following  i 
— !.,  the  granddaughter  of  Casmndet,  bro- 
ther of  Anlipater,  and  one  of  the  (bur 
wires  of  Ptolemy  I.,  tbe  founder  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  ijgldic,  by  whom  the  be- 
came mother  of  Ptolemy  II.  By  her 
former  marriage,  with  Philip,  one  of  Alei- 


and  Antigone,  a 

her  beauty,  and 
on  the  medals  i 
hi*  own.  - 
ladeipht^'. 


■eMagaa,ki«gof  Cyr. 
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taken  the  name  of  Ptolemy  Alexander, 
poUoncd  her  nincteea  dnys  after  the 
murriage.  —  V.  Uauglitcr  of  Herodes 
AETn>P*  !-•  ^^"tt  "f  Judm,  and  sister  of 
Agrippn  II.,  before  whom  Paul  preached 
mt  Jemsalem.  She  mfttried  first  her  uncle 
Heroile*  of  Chalcis,  *ho  appctn  to  hare 
died  joung,  and  nftenrardi  i'ulemo,  king 
of  Cilieiaf  who  becune  a  convert  to  Ju- 
dciftm  At  ber  requeat ;  but  she  voon  af\er- 
wards  left  hira  and  lived,  it  is  (aid,  in 
inecMaou)  inteccoune  with  ber  brother 
Agrippa  11.  at  JeruMlem.  At  a  lubne- 
qoent  period  she  won  the  sfrectioni  of 
Tims,  who  took  her  with  him  to  Rome, 
in  t&e  intention  of  marrying  her ;  but, 
'Jie  proposed  match  odious  to  bis 

d  relucUntly  sent  Berenice  ffnm 
Rome,  »oon  after  his  accession  to  the 
tbrooe.  There  is  gmt  diffimltj  attend. 
tag  (he  history  of  this  Berenice,  ai  regards 
her  intimacy  with  Tituii.  On  this  sub- 
ject the  reader  will  find  some  ingenious 
remark)  in  the  Biographit  Uniemelk. — 
VI.  Wiliiof  HittiridaCes,  who,  conqui-red 
by  LueuUus,  ordered  his  wives  to  destroy 
thmueUo,  for  rear  the  conqueror  should 
oHlrr  *iolmcc  to  them.— VII.  Another 
dangbter  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and 
AniiK^.      She  irtiiPii  vfilh   hrr    mclhcr 
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reported  t1iat  Jupiter  had  earrii.d  tbem 
avay.  and  had  made  Ihem  a  const eliation. 
ilenee  the  cluster  of  ston  near  tlic  toil  oT 
the  Lion  is  called  Coma  Berenices,  .Crre- 
nicr-t  Hair.  Berenice  was  put  to  dwlh 
by  order  of  ber  own  ion,  Ptolemy  IV., 
sumsmedPhi]apator,B.€.S16._Vni.  A 
city  of  Egypt  on  the  coast  of  the  Siaui 
Arabicus,  from  which  a  road  was  inadet 
•cross  the  intenening  desert,  to  Coplos  on 
the  Nile,  by  Ptolemy  Philadelpbus.  Bere- 
nice was  the  harbour  whence  the  Egyptian 
ships  took  their  departure  lor  Arabia  Felii 
and  India  ;  and  she  WB  the  great  entrepot 
for  the  tranamisaiun  of  Indian  and  otber 
caslem  products  to  Rome.  The  ruins  of 
Berenice  are  Ibund  at  the  modern  port  of 
Habal.—IX.  A  city  of  Cyrenaic*.  in 
whose  vicinity  the  gardens  of  the  Ilet- 
peride*  were  sometimes  said  to  be  placed. 
■  filthy  town. 


BaaSa.  ]..  the  i 
roman  of  Epidai 


city  r€ 


"   ^^'.■■ 


rhose  ahape  Juno 
assumeo  wuen  sne  penuaded  Semelc  not 
to  receire  the  visits  of  Jupiter,  if  he  did 

not  appear  in  the  majesty  of  a  god II. 

Wife  of  Doryclui,  whose  form  was  assumed 
by  Iris,  at  the  instigation  of  Juno,  when 
ahc  adiiicd  the  Trojan  women  to  bum  Ibe 
fleet  of  /Eneas  in  Sicily. 

T:.,.,]  ■■   or    lii.,FiinEi.  an    ancient  and 


lk->..irice  hai  sometimes  betii  con- 

iKdeaw,  corresponding,  it  i,  generally  sup. 

l!.i.  dauglitet  «f  Mkbs.      When 
-^.  ,„.   bU  death-bal,  he  l«.und 

posed,  to  Ihe  moJ^r.i  Ifma  Yrria.     Stmt 

<      '   wlt^  Hombe  to  betroth 

sunces  in  the  A.t,  of  the  Apostle*  .rii. 

UM^«    hia    nephew 

of  llic    Icmjilf  of   Otlai,  ia  Ibe  lime  of 

,       :H^^^^H^!^om 

AlcMTidcr.^     Uayingjamd  ibt  Gntk 
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Sevenis),  continued  for  300  years,  or  till 
tlie  town  was  overwhelmed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  551,  to  be  the  most  celebrated 
institution  of  the  kind  in  the  empire. 

Bssirro,  a  maritime  town  of  Hispania 
Bctica,  where  Mda  was  bom.  Its  ruins 
tie  in  the  Tieinity  of  i\vto  Barbaio* 

Bbssi,  ft  people  of  Thrace,  occupying  a 
district  called  Bessica.  They  belonged  to 
the  great  tribe  of  the  Satrae,  the  only  Thr»- 
eian  people  that  had  never  been  subdued, 
and  were  the  most  savage  and  inhunun  of 
all  the  Thracians. 

Bbssos,  a  governor  of  BactriAua,  who, 
after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  seised  Darius 
his  sovereign,  and  put  him  to  death  ;  but 
was  some  time  after  brought  before  Alex- 
ander, who  out  off  his  hands  and  ears,  and 
exposed  his  body  on  a  cross  to  be  shot  at 
by  the  soldiers. 

BiXhob,  son  of  the  river  god  Tiber  and 
Manto,  daughter*  of  Tiresias.  Servius 
makes  him  identical  with  Ocnus,  the  foun- 
der of  Mantua. 

Bias,  I.,  son  of  Amythaon  and  Idomene, 
was  king  of  Argos,  and  brother  of  the 
famous  soothsayer  MeUunpus.  See  Ms- 
i^Aifrns. — II.  One  of  the  seven  wise  men 
of  Greece,  was  son  of  Teutamidas,  and 
bom  at  Priene  b.  c.  566.  He  was  a  prac- 
tical philosopher,  whose  sound  sense  and 
knowledge  of  mankind  enabled  to  be  of 
great  use  to  hb  country  and  his  friends. 
Many  of  his  apophth^ms  are  still  pre- 
served. When  Priene  was  threatened  with 
a  siege  byMazares,  the  inhabitants  resolved 
to  quit  the  city  with  their  property ;  but 
Bias  made  no  preparations  for  his  depar- 
ture, and  on  being  remonstrated  with,  re- 
plied, in  the  saying  which  has  since  become 
&mous,  **  Omnia  porto  mecum. "  He  died 
in  his  native  country  at  an  advanced  age, 
and  was  honoured  by  a  splendid  funeral. 

BiBACt$LiTs,  M.  Furius,  a  Latin  poet, 
born  at  Cremona,  in  the  age  of  Cicero ; 
the  author  of  a  turgid  poem  entitled 
iEthtopU,  and  another  on  the  Gallic  wars 
of  Caesar.     He  is  ridiculed  by  Horace. 

BiBKACTs,  a  large  town  of  the  ^dui 
in  Gaul,  on  the  JrrouXf  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Ligeris  or  Loire.  It  was  afterwards 
called  Augustodunum,  Autun, 

BiBi^LQs,  son  of  M.  Calpurnius  Bibulus, 
by  Portia,  Cato^s  daughter.  He  was 
Oesar's  colleague  in  the  consulship ;  but 
disliking  his  measures,  he  retired  in  a  great 
degree  from  public  life.  In  the  war  be- 
tween Cssar  and  Pompey  he  sided  with 
the  latter,  and  obtained  the  command  of 
the  fleet ;  but  he  died  at  sea  during  the 
civil  conflict. 

BicoRNis,  a  name  of  Alexander  among 


the  Arabians,  expressive  of  his  having 
added  the  Bastern  to  the  Western  empire, 
or  in  allusion  to  his  medals,  on  which  he  is 
represented  with  horns,  under  the  pretence 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Ammon. 

BiFBOMs,  surname  of  Janus,  because 
represented  .with  two  facet.     See  Janus. 

BiLBiLis,  Bambola,  a  town  of  the  Celti- 
beri  in  Hispania  Terraconensis,  celebrated 
for  being  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Mar- 
tial. It  lay  on  the  Western  bank  of  the 
river  Bilbilis,  now  Xahut  and  was  a  Bo- 
man  municipium. 

BiicATBR,  surname  of  Bacchus,  signi- 
fying that  he  bad  two  motkertt  because, 
when  taken  from  'his  mother's  womb,  he 
was  placed  in  the  thigh  of  his  frther  Ju- 
piter. 

BiMoiuK,  Sinff€»f  a  town  of  Gaul,  in 
Germania  Prima,  on  the  Rhine. 

BioK,  a  name  common  in  antiquity  to 
several  persons,  of  whom  the  most  dis- 
tinguished were :  — •  I.,  a  native  of  Borys- 
thenes,  sold  as  a  slave  to  an  orator,  who 
afterwards  gave  him  his  freedom,  and  left 
him  large  possessions.  Upon  this  be  went 
to  Athens,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  philosophy.  He  first  attached  himself  to 
the  school  of  the  Cynics,  but  afterwards  went 
over  to  the  Cyrenaic  sect.  He  flourished 
about  the  ISOth  Olymp.  — II.  A  Greek 
bucolic  poet,  born  near  Smyrna,  in  the 
village  of  Phl(»8a.  He  appears  to  have 
lived  in  Sicily,  and  died  there  of  poison,  as 
his  pupil  and  brother  poet  Moschus  in- 
forms us  in  an  elegy  on  his  death.  Some 
make  him  contemporary  with  Theocritus, 
while  others  suppose  that  he  flourished  a 
century  later,  about  b.  c.  187.  His  works, 
which  are  usually  printed  with  those  of 
Moschus,  have  passed  through  numerous 
editions. 

BisALTiB,  a  people  of  Macedonia,  of 
Thracian  origin. 

BiSANisB,  a  town  on  the  Propontis; 
called  also  Rhosdestus,  Rodo$to. 

BisTONis,  a  lake  of  Thrace,  near  Abdera. 
It  derived  its  name  from  the  Bistonea,  who 
inhalnted  its  shores,  and  held  dominion 
over  the  surrounding  districts. 

BrrnfwiA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine,  on 
the  south  by  I^irygia  and  Galatia,  on  the 
east  by  Paphlagonia,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Propontis  and  Mysia.  The  more  an- 
cient name  of  the  country  was  Bebrycia, 
the  inhabitants  being  called  Bebryces ;  and 
the  testimony  of  antiquity  is  unanimous  in 
ascribing  to  the  Bitfa3mians  a  Thracian  ori- 
gin. Bithynia  was  first  subjugated  by  Croe- 
sus, and  on  the  dissolution  of  tlie  Lydian 
monarchy,  it  became  a  satrapy  of  Persia, 
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sotnetinies  known  in  history  by  the  title  of 
Daschyliuixi,  and  sometimes  of  the  Helles- 
pont. It  was  next  subdued  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  on  whose  decease  Botirus,  a 
Hmcian  ehief,  sueceeded  in  establishing  an 
independent  empire,  which  he  transmitted, 
through  his  liiiieal  descendants,  Bas  and 
Xipeetes,  to  Nicomedes,  son  of  the  latter, 
who  first  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Bi- 
thynia,  b.c.  281.  It  remained  in  this  family 
till  B.  c.  74,  when  Nicomedes  III.,  dying 
withcnit  heirs,  left  his  kingdom  as  an  in- 
heritance to  the  Romans.  The  interior  of 
the  oountry  was  mountainous  and  woody ; 
but  near  the  sea  it  was  covered  with  rich 
and  fertile  plains,  thickly  spread  with  towns 
and  villages.  The  produce  consisted  of 
grain  of  every  sort,  wine,  cheese,  figs,  and 
various  kinds  of  wood.  The  western  por- 
tion of  Bithynia  is  now  called  K/iodavtnd' 
hhiar ;  and  that  situated  on  the  Euxine 
and  round  the  Bospborus  is  Kodjaili.^ 

BtTiAs,  a  Trojan,  son  of  Alcanor  and 
Hiera,  brought  up  in  a  wood  sacred  to 
Jupiter.  He  followed  the  fortune  of  ^neas, 
and  with  his  brother  Pandarus  was  killed 
by  the  Rutuli  in  Italy. 
Bixox.     See  Clxobis. 
BitcsXcux.     See  AvAaicuM. 
BtriSaXoxs,  a  people  of  Gaul,  divided  into 
two  great  tribes,  the  Bituriges  Cubi,  and 
the  Bituriges  Vivlsci ;  the  former  occupied 
Gallia   Celtica,  to  the  west  of  the  iEdui, 
the  Utter  Aquitania,  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Garumna.      Avaricum,  BourfftM,  was 
the  capital  of  the  Cubi,  Burdigala,  Bow- 
deauTf  that  of  the  Vivisei. 

BuYA,  a  town  on  the  Euxine,  above 
Halmydeasus,  the  residence  of  Tereus ;  on 
aoooont  of  whose  crimes  it  was  fobled  by 
the  poeta  to  be  shunned  by  swallows. 

Blavdusia,  more  properly  Bandusia,  a 
fountain  in  the  vicinity  oif  Horaee*s  Sabine 
form,  supposed  to  be  Fonte  Bdio, 

BLASTovHCBiiicxs,  a  people  of^usitania, 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  Bastuli 


Bloocyss,  a  people  of  Africa,  who  lived 
south  of  Meroe,  between  the  Nile  and  the 
Red  Sea,  who,  as  fobulously  reported,  had 
no  heads,  their  eyes  and  mouth  being  placed 
in  the  breast. 

BoAnioKA.     See  Boudicxa. 

BoAoaYusy  a  mountain  torrent  of  the 
Loeri  Epicnemidii,  watering  the  town  of 
Thronium. 

BoccHus,  king  of  Getulia,  in  alliance 
with  Rome,  who  perfidiously  delivered 
Jugurtha  to  Sylla,  lieutenant  of  Marius, 
and  obt^ned  as  his  reward  the  Western  part 
of  Numidia,  afterwards  named  Mauritania 
Canariensis,  now  Fez. 


Boduagnatus,  a  leader  of  the  Nervii, 
when  Cicsar  made  war  against  them. 

BoEDROMiA,  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Athens  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  month 
Boedromion,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  to  com- 
memorate the  assistance  the  Athenians,  in 
the  reign  of  Ercchtheus,  had  received  from 
Ion,  son  of  Xanthus,  when  their  country 
was  attacked  by  Eumolpus,  son  of  Neptune ; 
imh  Tov  fioijipofUiy,  coming  to  hdp.  Plutarch 
mentions  it  as  having  been  instituted  in 
oomraemoration  of  the  victory  obtained  by 
Theseus  over  the  Amazons  in  the  Athenian 
month  Boedromion. 

BcEOTARCHiBv  the  chief  magistrates  in 
Bceotia,  regarding  the  precise  nature  of 
whose  duties  a  variety  of  opinions  is  en- 
tertained. It  is  generaUy  supposed  that 
their  chief  functions  were  of  a  military 
character,  though  several  instances  are  ad- 
duced in  which  they  acted  in  a  civil  capa- 
city. Their  number  was  originally  fourteen, 
answering  to  the  fourteen  confederate  states 
of  Boeotia,  but  it  was  afterwards  reduced, 
and  underwent  many  variations.  They 
were  elected  annually,  and  under  pain  of 
death  restri(;ted  to  that  period. 

BgeotIa,  a  country  oif  Greece  Proper, 
north-west  of  Attica,  and  shut  in  by  the 
chains  of  Helicon,  Cithiero,  Parnassus,  and 
Ptous.  It  was  perhaps  the  most  thickly 
settled  part  of  Greece ;  for  no  other  could 
show  an  equal  number  of  important  ci- 
ties. Bceotia  was  first  occupied  by  several 
barbarous  elans,  under  the  various  names 
of  Aooes,  Ectenes,  Temmices,  and  Hyantea. 
To  these  succeeded,  accordin^^  to  the  cont* 
mon  account,  Cadmus  and  his  followers, 
who,  after  expelling  some  of  the  indigenous 
tribes  above  mentioned,  and  conciliating 
others,  founded  a  city,  whichbecame  after- 
wards so  celebrated  under  the  name  of 
Thebes,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Cadmea.  The  descendants  of  Cadmus 
were  compelled,  subsequently,  to  evacuate 
Boeotia,  after  the  capture  of  Thebes  by  the 
Epigoni,  and  to  seek  reftige  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Illyrian  Enchelees.  They  re- 
gained, however,  possession  of  their  former 
territory,  but  were  once  more  expelled,  as 
we  learn  from  Strabo,  by  a  numerous 
horde  of  Thracians  and  others.  On  this 
occasion,  having  withdrawn  into  Thessaly, 
they  united  themselves  with  the  people  of 
Ame,  a  district  of  that  province,  and  for 
the  first  time  assumed  the  name  of  BaK>- 
tians.  After  a  lapse  of  some  years,  they 
were  compelled  to  abandon  Thessaly,  when 
they  once  more  succeeded  in  re-establish- 
ing  themselves  in  their  original  abode,  to 
which  they  now  communicated  the  name 
of  Bceotia.     This  event,  according  to  Thu- 
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cydides,  occurred  about  sixty  years  after 
the  capture  of  Troy.  The  government 
of  Bocotia  remained  under  the  monarchi- 
cal form  till  the  death  of  Xantbus,  who 
fell  in  single  combat  with  Melanthus  the 
Messenian,  when  it  was  determined  to 
adopt  a  republican  constitution.  This, 
though  imperfectly  known  to  us,  appears 
to  have  been  a  compound  of  aristocratic 
and  democratic  principles.  (See  Bceo- 
TARCH^.)  The  Bfcotians  were  regarded  by 
their  neighbours,  the  Athenians,  as  natu- 
rally a  stupid  race.  Much  of  this,  how- 
ever, was  wilful  exaggeration,  and  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  national .  enmity,  which 
seems  to  have  existed  from  the  earliest 
times  between  these  two  nations.  Besides, 
this  country  produced,  in  fact,  many  illus- 
trious men,  such  as  Hesiod,  Pindar,  Plu- 
tarch, Epaminondas,  Pelopidas,  &c.  In 
Boeotia,  too,  Mount  Helicon  was  sacred 
to  the  Muses,  to  whom  also  many  of  the 
fountains  and  rivers  of  the  country  were 
consecrated.  The  Boeotians  were  passion- 
ately fond  of  music,  in  which  they  ex- 
celled. —  The  modern  name  of  Bceotia  is 
Stramulipa,  in  Livadia,  which  last  compre- 
hends within  its  limits  the  ancient  Boeotia, 
as  one  of  its  component  parts. 

BocTiiius,  Anicius  INIanlius  Torquatus 
Sevcrinus,  celebrated  for  his  virtues,  ser- 
vices, honours,  and  tragical  end,  was  born 
about  A.  D.  470  in  Home  or  Milan,  of  a 
rich,  ancient,  and  respectable  family.  Hav- 
ing finished  his  education  at  Rome,  he 
proceeded  to  Athens,  where  he  studied 
philosophy  under  Proclus  and  others.  On 
his  return  to  Rome  he  was  kindly  received 
by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  then 
master  of  Italy,  who  raised  him  to  the 
first  offices  of  the  empire.  He  was  long 
the  oracle  of  his  sovereign,  and  idol  of  the 
people;  but  Theodoric,  as  he  grew  old, 
became  irritable  and  jealous;  and  as  the 
Gotlis  indulged  in  oppression  and  extor- 
tion, the  opposition  of  Boethius  to  their 
ui\just  measures  was  construed  into  a  rel)el- 
lious  temper ;  and  he  was  soon  accused  of  a 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  court 
of  Constantinople,  imprisoned,  and  exe- 
cuted, A.  D.  524  or  526.  His  work  "  on 
the  Consolation  afforded  by  Philosophy** 
is  far  superior  to  any  of  the  age.  It  has 
passed  through  numerous  editions. 

Boil,  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaul,  who 
passed  into  Germany,  and  settled  in  the 
present  Bohemia,  Boierheim,  i.  e.  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Boil.  Being  subsequently 
expelled  by  the  Marcomanni,  they  carried 
their  name  with  them  into  Boiaria,  Bay- 
aria,  Bavaria, 

BoLA,  a  town  of  the  ^qui  in  Italy, 


corresponding  to  the  modern  Poli.    It  was 
a  colony  of  Alba. 

BoLBE,  Beshei,  a  lake  of  Macedonia,  in 
the  territory  of  Mygdonia,  emptying  itself 
into  the  sea  near  Aulon  and  Bormiscus. 
There  was  a  city  of  the  same  name  near  the 
lake. 

BoLBiTiNuu,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile,  in  the  vicinity  of  Botetta. 

BoLissus,  a  town  in  the  Island  of  Chios, 
situated  on  the  coast,  now  VoUsbo. 

BoLLANus,    a    person    represented   by 
.Horace  as  most  irascible  and  inimical  to 
loquacity. 

BoMiLCAR,  I.,  a  Carthaginian  general, 
son  of  Hamilcar,  who  attempted  to  seize 
the  government,  but  was  defeated  and  put 
to  death.  —  II.  A  Carthaginian  admiral, 
sent  to  relieve  Syracuse  when  besieged  by 
the  Romans ;  but  he  fled  before  the  fleet 
of  Marcellus,  and  the  city  felL  —  III.  An 
African,  for  some  time  the  instrument  of 
all  Jugurtha's  cruelties.  He  conspired 
with  Nafodalsa  against  Jugurtha  himself; 
but  the  plot  was  detected,  and  he  was  put 
to  death. 

BoMONiCiSS,  youths  whipped  in  honour 
of  Diana  Orthia  at  her  altar  in  Sparta. 
See  DiAMASTiGOsis. 

Bona  Dea,  a  name  given  to  Cybele, 
Ops,  Rhea,  Vesta,  by  the  Greeks;  and 
by  the  Latins,  to  Fauna  or  Fatua.  Her 
festival  was  celebrated  on  the  first  of  May, 
the  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  her 
temple  on  Mount  Aventine;  but  we 
possess  little  or  no  information  respecting 
her,  except  that  all  male  creatures  were 
jealously  excluded  from  her  rites ;  and  so 
sacred  was  the  rule,  tliat  Clodius  (see 
Clodius),  in  the  height  of  his  popularity, 
was  nearly  ruined  by  infringing  it. 

BonovIa,  I.,  a  city  of  Pannonia,  on  the 
Danube,  north  of  Sirmium,  corresponding 
to  the  modern  lOock,  —  II.  A  city  of 
Italy.  Uiee  Felsxna.) — III.  A  city  of 
Gaul.     See  Gxsoriacum. 

Bonus  Evbntus,  a  Roman  rural  deity, 
represented  holding  a  cup  in  his  right 
band,  and  in  his  left  ears  of  corn. 

BoosuRA  {oX'tail),  a  town  of  Cyprus, 
on  the  south-western  coast,  where  Venus 
had  an  ancient  temple. 

Bootes,  a  northern  constellation  near 
the  Ursa  Major.  The  term  signifies  liter- 
ally oxen  driver,  Bootes,  in  this  sense,  being 
regarded  as  the  driver  of  the  Wain  (S/ta{a), 
another  appellation  for  the  Ursa  Mi\j(Sr. 
Some  suppose  Bootes  to  be  Icarus,  &ther  of 
Erigone  (see  Icarus);  hence  Propertius 
calls  the  seven  stars  of  the  Greater  Bear, 
Boves  Icarii;  others  that  it  is  Areas,  son  of 
Callisto,  whom  Jupiter  placed  in  heaven; 
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vhilc  Ovid  calls  it  Lycaon  on  one  occa^ 
sion,  after  the  father  of  Callisto. 

JBoaxAs,  the  north  vind,  deified  by  the 
Greeks.  He  was  son  of  the  Strymon,  or 
ci  Astrseus  and  Aurora ;  he  loved  Orithyia, 
daughter  of  Erechtheus,  king  of  Athens, 
and  carried  her  off  to  Thrace,  vhere  she 
became  mother  of  the  winged  youths  Zetes 
and  Calais,  and  two  daughters  Cleopatra 
and  Chione.  When  Xerxes  was  meditating 
the  inranon  of  Attica,  Boreas  is  said  to 
fasre  sent  a  storm  to  destroy  his  fleet, 
upon  which  the  Athenians  erected  a  temple 
to  his  honour,  and  ever  afterwards  wor- 
shipped him  with  assiduity.  Numerous 
adventures  are  related  of  Boreas,  one  of 
the  moat  curious  of  which  will  be  found  in 
the  iliad  (20.  923.).  He  was  usually  re- 
presented with  the  feet  of  a  serpent,  his 
wings  dripping  with  golden  dew-drops, 
and  the  train  of  his  garment  sweeping 
along  the  ground. 

BoBKAsui,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Athens 
in  honour  of  Boreas,  who  was  supposed  to 
be  related  to  them  on  account  of  his  mar- 
riage with  Orithyia,  daughter  of  one  of 
their  kings  (see  OarrBTiA) ;  or,  more 
probably,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  by  a  storm, 
when  be  was  meditating  the  invasion  of 
Attica.  Festivals  in  honour  of  Boreas 
were  celebrated  by  the  Thurians  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Megalopolis,  out  of  gratitude 
for  similar  deliverances  on  like  occasions. 

BoarsTHKNKS,  I.,  Dnieper,  a  large  river 
of  Scythia,  falling  into  the  Euxine  sea. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  the 
largen  of  the  Scythian  rivers,  next  to  the 
I«ter,  and  as  surpassing  all  others  but  the 
Kile  ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  much  of  its  course. — II. 
A  city  on  the  borders  of  the  river,  built 
by  a  colony  of  Milesians,  b.  c.  655,  also 
called  Olba  Salvia.  —  III.  A  favourite 
horse  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  who  ho- 
noured it  with  a  monument  when  it  died. 

BosTHoaus  and  Bo8r5aus,  I.,  a  long 
and  narrow  lea,  which  it  is  supposed  an 
ox,  fiovt,  may  swim  over.  The  name  is 
chiefly  eonfined  to  two  straits,  the  Thracian 
and  Cimmerian  Bosporus ;  the  former  now 
known  as  the  Straiit  or  Channel  of  Cam- 
ttOMiincpU^  the  latter  as  the  StraU$  of  Caffii 
or  Tkeodoeia,  or  SiraUt  of  Zabache.  By 
the  Russians  it  is  commonly  called  the 
Bo9porus. — II.  A  city  in  the  Chersonesus 
Tauriea.     See  PAirricArJBUM. 

BonxsA  or  Bottijbis,  a  name  anciently 
given  to  a  narrow  space  of  country  in  Ma- 
cedonia, situated  between  the  Haliacmou 
and  the  Lydias. 

BovmcxA,  or  Boadick,  queen  of  the 


Tceni,  in  Britain,  during  the  reign  of  Nero. 
Treated  in  an  ignominious  manner  by  the 
Romans,  she  headed  a  general  insurrection 
of  the  Britons,  attacked  the  Roman  set- 
tlements, reduced  London  to  ashes,  and 
put  to  the  sword  70,000  strangers.  Sue- 
tonius, the  Roman  general,  subsequently 
defeated  her ;  and  to  avoid  &lling  into  the 
hands  of  her  enemies,  she  put  an  end  to 
her  life  by  poison. 

BoviLLA,  an  ancient  town  of  Latium, 
on  the  Appian  Way;  distinguished  from 
another  town  of  the  same  name  in  Novum 
Latium  by  the  title  of  Suburbans.  It 
was  one  of  the  first  towns  conquered  by 
the  Romans;  but  in  the  time  of  Cicero 
it  was  nearly  deserted. 

BaAcu MAKES,  Brahmans,  the  first  or 
highest  of  the  four  castes  of  the  Hindoos, 
said  to  have  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of 
Brahm,  the  seat  of  wisdom.  They  form 
the  learned  or  sacerdotal  class ;  and  their 
chief  privileges  consist  in  reading  the  Veda, 
or  sacred  volume,  in  instituting  sacrifices, 
in  imparting  religious  instruction,  in  asking 
alms,  and  in  exemption  from  capital  punish- 
ment. The  life  of  the  Brahmans  is  divided 
into  four  periods.  The  first  commences 
at  the  age  of  seven,  when  the  duty  of  the 
novitiate  consists  in  learning  to  read  and 
write,  studying  the  Veda,  and  in  fii- 
miliarising  himself  with  the  privileges  of 
his  order.  In  the  second  stage  of  the 
Brahman's  life,  he  is  allowed  to  marry  and 
to  engage  in  commercial  speculations.  In 
the  third  stage,  his  religious  duties  become 
more  numerous,  and  must  be  rigidly  per- 
formed; but,  in  the  fourth  period,  he  is 
admitted  to  personal  communication  with 
the  Deity,  and  attains  to  singular  sanctity. 
The  origin  of  the  Brahmans  is  merged'in 
obscurity ;  but  they  arc  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  a  branch  of  the  old  Gvmnoso- 
phists,  though  some  have  assigned  them  a 
much  greater  antiquity.  See  Gtmmoso- 
ruisT^. 

Braoa,  or  BaAOi,  in  northern  mytho- 
logy, the  son  of  Odin  and  Frigga,  the  god 
of  wisdom,  eloquence,  and  poetry.  He 
married  Idun  or  Iduna,  the  goddess  of 
youth,  who  dispensed  the  golden  apples  of 
immortality ;  and  from  him  the  poetry  of 
the  Scandinavian  nations  received  the  name 
of  Bragur, 

BaAHMA,  the  name  of  a  divinity  in 
the  Hindoo  mythology,  the  fiibles  con- 
cerning whom  are  so  numerous  that  an 
accurate  development  of  his  character  has 
been  hitherto  unattainable.  As  we  learn 
from  the  Sanscrit  lexicologists,  the  epithets 
applied  to  this  divinity  are  very  numerous ; 
some  of  the  most  usual  being  **  Swayarnhku^ 
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riage,  and  made  him  his  successor  on  the 
throne.  Bellerophon,  elated  with  his  suc- 
cess, attempted,  by  means  of  Pegasus,  to 
ascend  to  heaven;  but  Jupiter,  incensed 
at  his  boldness,  sent  an  insect  to  sting  the 
steed,  which  flung  the  rider  to  the  earth, 
where  he  wandered  in  solitude  and  melan- 
choly till  his  death. 

BxLLKaus,  brother  of  Hipponous.     See 

BELLVaOPHON. 

BellSma,  goddess  of  war,  daughter  of 
Fhorcys  and  Ceto,  sister,  or  according  to 
others,  wife  of  Mars,  called  by  the  Greeks 
£nyo.  The  Romans  paid  her  great  ador- 
ation. At  Rome  she  had  a  famous  temple 
without  the  city  near  the  Carmental  gate. 
It  was  here  that  the  senate  granted  au- 
diences to  foreign  ambassadors,  and  re- 
ceived generals  on  their  return  from 
abroad.  In  front  of  thU  temple  also  stood 
the  pillar  against  which  the  javelin  was 
hurled  when  the  Romans  declared  war 
against  any  people.  Bellona  is  generally 
depicted  as  the  charioteer  of  Mars,  with 
wild  dishevelled  hair,  bloody  garments, 
and  a  torch  in  her  hand.  The  priests  of 
this  goddess,  who  were  called  Bellonaifii, 
consecrated  themselves  by  incisions  in 
their  bodies,  and  sacrificed  to  her  honour 
the  blood  which  flowed  from  their  wounds. 

BellovXci,  a  powerful  tribe  of  the 
Belgs ;  corresponding  in  position  to  the 
people  of  Beauvau, 

Bbllovxsus,  a  king  of  the  Cellar,  who, 
in  the  reign  of  Tarquin  Priscus,  was  sent, 
at  the  head  of  a  colony,  to  Italy  by  his 
uncle  Ambigatus. 

Bblo,  a  city  and  river  of  Hispania 
Baetica,  the  usual  place  of  embarkation 
for  Tingis  in  Africa.  It  is  the  modern 
Bahniiu 

Belus,  I.,  a  name  given  to  several  kings 
of  the  £ast,  whose  existence  appears  ex- 
tremely doubtful.  The  most  ancioit  is 
Belus,  king  of  Assyria,  fifither  of  Ninus, 
who  reigned  at  Babylon  1 800  years  before 
the  age  of  Semiramis.  He  was  deified 
after  death,  and  worshipped  by  the  As- 
syrians and  Babylonians.  His  temple 
was  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world. 
See  Babylon. — II.  A  small  river  of  Gali- 
lee^ where  the  art  of  making  glass  is  said 
by  Fliny  to  have  been  first  invented. 

BsMACus,  a  lake  of  Italy,  from  which 
the  Mincius  flows  into  the  Po ;  the  modern 
Lago  di  Gardtu  It  was  remarkable  for 
being  subject  to  sudden  storms. 

Bbkdxs,  a  Thracian  goddess,  the  same 
with  Diana  or  Artemis.  Her  worship 
spread  into  Attica ;  and  she  had  a  temple 
in  the  Munychium  at  Athens,  and  a  fes- 
tival, called  BeySIScco,  at  the  Piraeus. 


Benevbktuu,  Benevento,  a  city  of  Sam* 
nium,  ten  miles  beyond  Caudium,  on  the 
Appian  Way.  Its  more  ancient  name  was 
Maleventum,  said  to  have  been  given  to 
it  from  its  unhealthy  atmosphere.  The 
more  auspicious  appellation  was  substi- 
tuted, when  the  liomans  sent  a  colony 
thither,  a.  u.  c.  483.  Tradition  ascrib^ 
the  origin  of  Beneventum  either  to  Dio- 
mede  or  the  Ausones.  During  the  whole 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  it  remained  faith- 
fril  to  Rome,  for  which  it  received  the 
thanks  of  the  senate.  It  was  subsequently 
recolonised  by  Augustus,  and  again  by 
Nero.  Beneventum  is  richer  in  remains 
of  ancient  sculpture  than  any  town  in 
Italy. 

BERSCTirrHos,  a  mountain  of  Phrygia 
Major,  sacred  to  Cybele^  hence  styled 
BereeyrUhia  MaUr. 

Berenice  and  BBaoMicB,  a  name  com- 
mon to  several  ladies  of  antiquity,  of  whom 
the  most  remarkable  were  the  following : 
— I.,  the  granddaughter  of  Cassander,  bro* 
ther  of  Antipater,  and  one  of  the  four 
wives  of  Ptolemy  I.,  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Lagidas,  by  whom  she  be- 
came mother  of  Ptolemy  II.  By  her 
former  marriage,  with  Philip,  one  of  Alex- 
ander's oflicers,  she  had  a  numerous  family, 
among  whom  were  Magas,  king  of  Cyreue, 
and  Antigone,  afterwards  wife  of  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epirus.  She  was  remarkable  for 
her  beauty,  and  her  portrait  often  appeara 
on  the  medals  of  Ptolemy  I.  along  with 
his  own.  —  II.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphus,  by  Arsinoe,  daughter  of  Lysi- 
machus,  and  wife  of  Antiochus,  king  of 
Syria,  afber  he  had  divorced  Laodice  his 
former  wife.  After  the  death  of  Phila- 
delphus,  Antiochus  recalled  Laodlce,  who^ 
in  requital,  poisoned  her  husband,  placed 
her  son  on  the  throne,  and  murdered  Bere- 
nice and  her  child  at  Antioch,  b.  c.  S46. — 
III.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  and 
sister  of  the  celebrated  Cleopatra.  During 
her  father's  absence  in  Rome,  she  was  ap- 
pointed regent,  .but  usurped  the  crown, 
which  she  held  for  three  years ;  and  was  ex- 
pelled by  the  Roman  general  Gabinius,  b.c« 
$$3  who  restored  her  father  to  the  throne 
and  put  her  to  death.  She  was  twice  mar- 
ried ;  first  to  Seleucus,  whose  mental  and 
physical  deformities  caused  her  to  have 
him  strangled,  and  secondly  to  Archelausy 
who  was  put  to  death  at  the  restoration  of 
Auletes. — IV.  Called  by  some  authors 
Cleopatra,  was  the  only  legitimate  child 
of  Ptolemy  Lathurus,  whose  successor  she 
became  b.  c.  81.  Sylla,  at  that  time  dic- 
tator, compelled  her  to  marry  and  share 
her  throne  with  her  cousin,  whO)  having 
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taken  the  name  of  Ptolemy  Alexander, 
poisoned  her  nineteen  days  after  the 
mmrriage.  —  V.  Daughter  of  Ilerodes 
Agrippa  I.,  king  of  Judsa,  and  sister  of 
Agprippa  XL,  before  whom  Paul  preached 
at  Jerusalem.  She  married  Brst  her  uncle 
Herodes  of  Chalcis,  who  appears  to  have 
died  young,  and  afterwards  Polemo,  king 
of  Cilieia,  who  became  a  convert  to  Ju- 
dansm  at  her  request ;  but  she  soon  after- 
wards left  him  and  lived,  it  is  said,  in 
incestuous  intercourse  with  her  brother 
Agrippa  II.  at  Jerusalem.  At  a  subse> 
qoent  period  she  won  the  affections  of 
Titus,  who  took  her  with  him  to  Rome, 
in  the  intention  of  marrying  her;  but, 
finding  the  proposed  match  odious  to  his 
subfects,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  the 
idea,  and  reluctantly  sent  Berenice  from 
Rome,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the 
thr<Mie.  There  is  great  difficulty  attend- 
ing the  history  of  this  Berenice,  as  regards 
her  intimacy  with  Titus.  On  this  sub- 
ject the  reader  will  find  some  ingenious 
remarks  in  the  Biographit  Uniorraelle. — 
VI.  Wife  of  Mithridatcs,  who,  conquered 
by  Lueullus,  ordered  his  wives  to  destroy 
themselves,  for  fear  the  conqueror  sliould 
offer  violence  to  them. — VII.  Another 
daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and 
Arsinoe.  She  retired  with  her  mother 
to  the  court  of  Magas  at  Cyrene,  who 
married  the  latter  and  adopted  Berenice  : 
hence  Berenice  has  sometimes  been  con- 
sidered the  daughter  of  Magas.  When 
Magas  was  on  his  death-bed,  he  liound 
Arsinoe  by  a  solemn  promise  to  betroth 
her  daughter  Berenice  to  his  nephew 
Ptolemy  Euergetes ;  but  Arsinoe,  regard- 
less of  her  oath,  'resolved  to  transfer  the 
hand  of  her  daughter  and  her  kingdom  to 
Demetrius,  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 
On  the  young  prince's  arrival  in  Cyrene  to 
solemnise  the  marriage,  Arsinoe  became  at- 
tached to  him  herself,  and  resolved  to  pre- 
Tcnt  the  nuptials ;  but  Berenice,  burning 
with  indignation  at  being  slighted,  took 
advantage  of  the  unpopularity  of  Deme- 
trius* cut  him  off  by  a  conspiracy,  and 
thereupon  married  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  to 
whom  she  had  been  originally  betrothed. 
A  short  time  after  the  nuptials,  Ptolemy 
being  obliged  to  go  on  a  dangerous  expe- 
dition into  Syria,  Berenice  vowed  she 
would  consecrate  her  beautiful  hair  to 
Venus,  if  he  returned  in  safety.  Conform- 
ably to  this  vow,  the  locks  were  conse- 
crated in  the  temple  which  Ptolemy  had 
built  in  honour  of  Arsinoe,  under  the  name 
of  the  Zephyrian  Venus,  but  were  stolen 
during  the  night,  upon  which  Conon  the 
r,  to  pay  his  court  to  the  queen, 


reported  that  Jupiter  had  carried  them 
away,  and  had  made  them  a  constellation. 
Hence  the  cluster  of  stars  near  the  tail  of 
the  Lion  is  called  Coma  Berenices,  Bere" 
nice' 3  Hair.  Berenice  was  put  to  death 
by  order  of  her  own  son,  Ptolemy  IV., 
sumamed  Philopator,  b.  c.  2 1 6. — VI 1 1.  A 
city  of  Egypt  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinus 
Arabicus,  from  which  a  road  was  made, 
across  the  intervening  desert,  to  Coptos  on 
the  Nile,  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Bere- 
nice was  the  harbour  whence  the  Egyptian 
ships  took  their  departure  for  Arabia  Felix 
and  India ;  and  she  was  the  great  entrepot 
for  the  transmission  of  Indian  and  other 
eastern  products  to  Rome.  The  ruins  of 
Berenice  are  found  at  the  modern  port  of 
/fofte^/.^IX.  A  city  of  Cyrenaica,  in 
whose  vicinity  the  gardens  of  the  Hes- 
perides  were  sometimes  said  to  be  placed. 
It  is  now  Bengctzziy  a  poor  and  filthy  town. 
Few  traces  of  the  ancient  city  remain. 

BkrSe,  I.,  the  nurse  of  Semelc,  an  old 
woman  of  Epidaurus,  whose  shape  Juno 
assumed  when  she  persuaded  Semelc  not 
to  receive  the  visits  of  Jupiter,  if  he  did 
not  appear  in  the  mi^esty  of  a  god. — II. 
Wife  of  Doryclus,  whose  form  was  assumed 
by  Iris,  at  the  instigation  of  Juno,  when 
she  advised  the  Trojan  women  to  bum  the 
fleet  of  iEneas  in  Sicily. 

Bbrcea  or  Bkrrhcea,  an  ancient  and 
populous  city  of  Macedonia,  south  of 
Odessa,  corresponding,  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed, to  the  modern  Kara  Veria.  Ber«ea 
is  mentioned  under  interesting  circum« 
stances  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  xvii. 
11. 

Bkrosus,  a  Babylonian  historian ;  priest 
of  the  temple  of  Bclus,  in  the  time  of 
Alexander.  Having  learned  the  Greek 
language  from  the  Macedonians,  he  re- 
moved to  Greece,  and  opened  a  school  of 
astronomy  and  astrology  in  the  island  of 
Cos,  where  he  acquired  great  reputation. 
Several  of  his  fragments  of  Chaldaean  his- 
tory have  been  preserved  by  Joscphus  and 
Eusebius. 

Berytus,  Beiroutf  a  very  ancient  town  of 
the  Phcenicians,  deriving  its  name,  accord- 
ing to  Stephen  of  By  zaniium,  from  the  num- 
ber of  its  wells,  the  prefix  beer  signifying  a 
weff  in  the  language  of  the  country.  Under 
the  Romans  it  rose  to  great  eminence,  not- 
withstanding it  had  been  entirely  destroyed 
in  the  wars  of  Alexander's  successors, 
about  80  years  before  the  Roman  conquest 
of  Syria.  Augustus  planted  in  it  a  colony, 
and  gave  it  his  daughter's  name,  with  the 
addition  of  the  epithet  Felix.  A  school  of 
law,  established  here  in  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century  (probably  by  Alexander 
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fipiijLitv,  to  roatt  in  allusion  to  the  noise 
with  which  his  festivals  were  celebrated.^ 

Brontes,  one  of  the    Cyclops.       The 
name  is  derived  from  fipovrfit  thunder, 

Baukmsium,  or  Bkukdusium,  Brindisi, 
an  ancient  and  celebrated  city  on  the  coast 
of  Apulia,  in  the  territory  of  the  Calabri. 
Its  admirable  position  and  the  excellence  of 
its  harbours  soon  raised  it  into  importance ; 
and  it  ultimately  became  the  port  whence 
the  intercourse  between  Italy  and  Greece 
and  the  £last  was  carried  on.  It  was  colo- 
nised by  the  Romans,  a.  u.  c.  508.  Be> 
sides  being  the  chief  naval  station  of  Rome, 
Brundisium  was  signalised  by  being  the 
scene  of  several  important  events  in  her 
history.  Here  Julius  Ceesar  blockaded 
Pompey;  and  here  the  convention  was 
held  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the 
differences  between  Augustus  and  Mark 
Antony.  Among  the  commissioners  was 
Moscenas,  who  was  accompanied  by  Ho- 
race, whose  journey  to  Brundisium  is  so 
familiar  to  the  classical  scholar.  Here  the 
Appian  Way  terminated. 

BauTh,  a  people  of  Magna  Graecia,  in 
Italy;  generally  looked  on  as  descended 
from  some  refugee  slaves  and  shepherds  of 
the  Lucanians.  Retaining  the  fierceness 
of  their  original  character,  they  made  war 
upon  all  the  Greek  settlements  in  Italy, 
and  at  last  reduced  to  subjection  the  whole 
peninsula  between  the  Laus  and  Crathis, 
except  Crotona,  Locri,  and  Rhegium.  But 
the  Romans  at  length  put  an  end  to  their 
conquests  and  independence,  a.  v.  c.  480. 
They  afterwards  lent  their  assistance  to 
Hannibal  in  his  protracted  contests  with 
Rome,  and  upon  his  ultimate  defeat  they 
were  subjected  to  the  most  ignominious 
treatment,  and  declared  incompetent  to  fill 
any  but  the  most  ignoble  offices. 

BrutIum,  or  BatTioRDM  Agkr,  the 
country  occupied  by  the  Brutii.  See 
Brutii. 

Brutus,  L.  Junius,  I.,  the  author  of 
the  great  revolution  which  drove  Tarquin 
the  Proud  from  the  throne,  was  son  of 
M.  Junius  and  Tarquinia,  second  daugh* 
ter  of  Tarquin  Priscus.  While  still  young, 
he  had  seen  his  father  and  brother  mur- 
dered by  Tarquin  the  Proud  ;  and  seeine 
himself  unable  to  avenge  them,  he  feigned 
a  stupid  air,  to  avoid  exciting  the  tyrant's 
suspicions :  hence  he  was  sumamed  Bru- 
tus. At  length,  however,  when  Lucretia 
had  been  outraged  by  Sextus  Tarquinius, 
Brutus,  amid  the  indignation  of  all  orders, 
threw  ofiT  the  mask,  and  swore  immortal 
hatred  to  the  royal  family.  His  example 
animated  the  Romans ;  the  Tarquins  were 
proscribed  by  a  decree  of  the  senate ;  and 


the  royal  authority  vested  in  the  hands  of 
consuls    chosen   from    patrician   families, 
Brutus  and  the  husband  of  Lucretia  bcins: 
the  first  that  were  elected,   llieir  entrance 
into  office  was  signalised  by  a  solemn  re- 
nunciation of  the  kingly  office  on  the  part 
of  the  people ;  but  the  proscribed  family 
liad  still  adherents,  who  struggled  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  new  government  and  the 
restoration  of  the  old.    Among  these  were 
the  sons  of  Brutus ;  and,  on  the  discovery 
of  the  conspiracy,  Uie  justice  of  the  father 
was  put  to  a  severe  test  in  trying,  con- 
demning, and  executing  his  own  children. 
Meanwhile  Brutus  sunk  under  the  blow 
inflicted  on    his   paternal   feelings ;    and 
some  time  after,  in  a  combat  between  the 
Romans  and  the  troops  of  Tarquin,  he 
encountered  Aruns,  son  of  the  exUed  king, 
with  such  impetuosity  that  they  both  fell 
dead  on  the  spot,  each  pierced  with  the 
weapon  of  the  other.     The  dead  body  was 
brought  to  Rome,  and  received  as  in  tri- 
umph :  a  funeral  oration  was  spoken  over 
it ;  and  the  Roman  matrons  showed  their 
grief  by  mourning  a  year  for  the  fiither  of 
the  republic. —  II.   D.  Junius,  master  of 
the  horse  a.  u.  c.  418,  and  consul  a.  u.  c. 
429. — III.   D.  Junius,  consul  a.  u.  c.  615, 
obtained  a  triumph  for  his  successes  in 
Spain.  —  IV.   Marcus,  followed  the  party 
of  Marius,  and  was  conquered  by  Pompey, 
by  whose  orders  he  was  put  to  death.    He 
married  Servilia,  Cato's  sister,  by  whom 
he  had  a  son,  Marcus  Junius,  and  two 
daughters. — V.  Son  of  the  preceding,  and 
nephew  of  Cato  Uticensis,  was  bom  b.  c. 
86.     He  was  lineally  descended  from  J. 
Brutus,  who  expelled  the  Tarquins  from 
Rome,  and  seemed  to  inherit  the  republican 
principles  of  his    great   progenitor;    for 
he    joined    the    party    of    Pompey,    his 
father's  murderer,  only  because  he  looked 
on  his  cause  as  the  more  just     After  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  Caesar  not  only  spared 
the  life  of  Brutus,  but  raised  him  to  high 
favour,  appointing  him  to  the  government 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  pardoning,  at  his  inter- 
cession, Cassius,  and  Deiotarus,  tetrarch  of 
Galilee,  and,  not  long  afterwards,  appoint- 
ing him  to  the  high  office  of  praetor  ur- 
banus,  a.  u.  c.  709.      But,  notwithstand- 
ing these  fiivours,  Brutus  was  one  of  the 
chief  conspirators  against  him  on  the  Ides 
of  March  ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  resisted 
the  attack  made  on  him  in  the  senate- 
house,  until  he  saw  the  dagger  of  Brutus 
raised  to  strike  him,  when  he  covered  his 
head  with  his  robe,  and  rengned  himself 
to  his  fate.      After  the  assassination  of 
Caesar,  Brutus  and  the  other  conspirators 
endeavoured  to  excite  the  people  in  &vour 
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of  liberty ;    but  Antony,  by  reading  the 
will  of  the  dictator,  raised  such  a  violent 
storm  of  odium  against  them,  that  they 
vere  obliged  to  flee  from  the  city.    Brutus 
retired   into  Greec^e,  and  was  soon  after 
pursued  thither  by  Antony  and  Octavius. 
A  battle  was  fought  at  Philippi,  in  which 
the  republican  army  was  defeated ;    and 
soon   afterwards,  in  a  second  engagement 
oear  the  same  place,  Brutus,  b«ing  sur- 
roimded  by  a  detachment  of  the  enemy, 
and  seeing  no  hopes  of  escape,  threw  him- 
self on  his  sword,  and  expired,  in  the  forty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  a.  c.  42.     One  of  the 
roost  singular  circumstances  in  the  life  of 
Brutus  is  that  of  the  so-called  apparition, 
which  it  is  said  on  one  occasion  appeared 
to  him  in  his  tent  at  midnight.     "  Who 
art  thou?*  enquired  Brutus.     "  Thy  evil 
genius,"  replied  the  phantom:  "we  will 
meet   again  at  Philippi."      And,  as  the 
story  goes,  so  it  happened.      The  spirit 
reappeared  on  the  eve  of  the  second  battle 
of  PhilippL     Brutus  was  twice  married. 
His   first  wife  was    Appia,  daughter   of 
Appius   Claudius,  whom  he  divorced  to 
marry   the    famous   Portia,   daughter   of 
Cato,  who  killed  herself  by  swallowing 
burning  coals,  when  she  heard  the  fate  of 
her  husband. 

Bktgcs,  a  people  of  Thrace,  who  after- 
wards crossed  into  Asia  Minor,  where  they 
were  called  Phryges.     See  Phrtgbs. 

BoBASTicus,  the  "name  sometimes  given 
to  the  Pelusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile,  from 
its  flowing  past  the  city  Bubastis. 

BcBAsns,  I.,  a  city  of  JEgypt,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Delta,  capital  of  the 
Bubastitic  Nome.  It  was  the  Phi  Beseth 
of  Scripture,  now  changed  into  Bagla,  It 
was  celebrated  for  being  the  chief  seat  of 
the  worship  of  the  Egyptian  goddess  of  the 
same  name.  —  IL  An  Egyptian  goddess, 
daughter  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  and  supposed 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  Diana  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  Artemis  of  the  Greeks. 
Her  worship  was  celebrated  by  an  annual 
festival.  The  cat  was  sacred  to  her ;  and 
she  is  sometimes  represented  with  the 
£gure  of  a  young  woman,  and  the  head  of 
a  cat. 

BuckfrXla,  a  city  of  India,  near  the 
Hydaspes,  built  by  Alexander  in  honour 
of  his  horse  Bucephalus. 

BitcephIlus,  a  horse  of  Alexander;  so 
called  because  he  had  the  mark  of  an  ox's 
head  (fiobt  Kf^nxXii)  on  his  flank,  or  a  black 
mark  on  his  head  resembling  that  of  an 
ox,  the  rest  of  his  body  being  white.  A 
Thessalianbad  offered  him  for  sale  to  Philip 
for  an  immense  sum ;  but  none  of  the  cour- 
tiers being  able 'to  manage  him,  the  king 


was  on  the  point  of  sending  him  away, 
when  Alexander  interposed,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  try  his  skill.  The  result  is  well 
known.  Philip,  overjoyed  at  his  youthful 
soo*s  skill  and  courage,  exclaimed,  *<  Go, 
my  son,  seek  another  kingdom,  for  Mace- 
donia cannot  suffice  for  thee,"  and  made 
him  a  present  of  the  horse.  Bucephalus 
became  a  great  favourite  of  Alexander, 
accompanied  him  in  all  his  campaigns,  and 
at  last  died  of  the  wounds  he  had  received 
in  the  battle  of  Porus.  But  Arrian  says 
that  he  died  of  age  and  fatigue,  being 
thirty  years  old.  Alexander  was  deeply 
affected  at  his  death,  and  built  a  city,  called 
Bucephala,  in  his  honour,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hydaspes. 

BucolIca,  a  sort  of  poem,  which  treats 
of  the  care  of  flocks,  and  of  the  pleasures 
and  occupations  of  rural  life,  with  simpli- 
city and  elegance.     See  Idyllium. 

BucolYcum,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile,  between  the  Sebennytic  and  Mende- 
sian  mouths;  supposed  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Phatnctic. 

BunoHisMus,  Buddhism^  tL  religion  which 
prevails  over  a  great  part  of  Asia ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimates  of  some  geographers, 
has  a  much  greater  numl^er  of  worsliippers 
than  any  other  form  of  faith  among  mankind, 
China,  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges, 
Japan,  and  various  Indian  islands,  are 
chiefly  peopled  by  Buddhists.  The  founder 
of  this  religion,  according  to  tradition,  was 
an  Indian  prince,  to  whom  the  title  of 
Buddha,  or  "The  Sage,**  is  assigned  by 
his  worshippers.  The  period  to  which  his 
life  is  assigned  is  variously  estimated,  ac- 
cording to  a  variety  of  oriental  traditions ; 
but  several  of  them  coincide  in  referring 
it  nearly  to  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century 
before  Christ.  Buddhism  was  expelled 
from  India  by  the  persecutions  of  tlie 
Brahmins,  between  the  fifth  and  seventh 
centuries  of  our  era.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Buddhists  seem  mainly  to  rest  on  the 
principle,  that  the  world,  and  sensible 
objects  contained  in  it,  are  manifestations 
of  the  Deity,  but  of  a  transient  and  delu- 
sive character ;  that  the  human  soul  is  an 
emanation  from  the  Deity ;  that  after 
death  it  will  again  be  bound  to  matter, 
and  subjected  to  the  miseries  and  accidents 
of  this  life,  unless  the  individual  to  whom 
it  belongs  by  the  attainment  of  wisdom 
through  prayer  and  contemplation  succeeds 
in  liberating  it  frqm  that  necessity,  and 
secures  its  absorption  into  that  divine 
essence  from  which  it  sprang. 

BuLis,  I.,  a  town  of  Phocis,  built  by  a 
colony  from  Doris.  —  II.  A  Spartan,  given 
up  to  Xerxes,  with  his  countryman  Sper- 
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thias,  to  Atone  for  the  offence  his  country- 
men had  committed  in  putting  the  king's 
messengers  to  death.  The  king  refused 
to  retaliate. 

BullatTus,  the  friend  to  whom,  when 
reaming  abroi^  to  dispel  bis  cares,  Horace 
addbressed  an  epistle,  in  which  he  maintains 
that  happiness  is  not  to  be  found  in  change 
of  scene  or  climate,  but  in  one*s  own 
mind. 

BopXlus.     See  AMntcuMus. 

BupBAsiujc,  a  city  of  Elis;  the  first 
town  on  the  Elean  side  of  the  Larissus, 
and  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Epeana. 

Buha,  one  of  the  twelve  original  Achmn 
cities,  which  stood  at  first  close  to  the  sea; 
but  having  been  destroyed  by  an  cartfi- 
quake,  the  surviving  inhabitants  rebuilt  it 
forty  stadia  from  the  coast. 

BuraYcits,  I.,  an  epithet  applied  to  Her- 
cules, from  his  temple  near  Bura. — II.  A 
river  of  Aohaia,  near  the  town  of  Bura. 

BuROUKDi,  a  German  nation,  one  of  the 
principid  branches  of  the  Vandals,  whose 
origin  can  be  traced  back  to  the  country 
between  the  Viadrus,  Odetf  and  the  Vis- 
tula. They  were  distinguished  from  the 
other  Germans  -by  living  in  villages, 
ImrffBn ;  hence  their  name.  They  were  at 
last  defeated  by  the  Gepidxe,  and  emi- 
grated to  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Rhine, 
where  they  remained  till  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  century,  when  they 
passed  into  Gaul,  and  succeeded,  by  a  con- 
tract with  the  Romans,  in  possessing  them- 
•elves  of  part  of  Switzerland,  and  that  part 
of  France  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Burgundy.  Lugdunum  and  Geneva  were 
their  alternate  capitals. 

Buslais,  king  of  ^gypt,  son  of  Neptune 
and  Lysianassa  or  Anippe,  daughter  of  the 
Nile.  ThrasuSy  a  native  of  Cyprus,  having 
predicted  that  a  great  dearth,  with  which 
Egypt  had  been  afflicted  for  nine  years, 
would  cease,  if  a  stranger  were  sacrificed 
every  year,  Busiris  offered  up  the  prophet 
first  ci  all,  and  afterwards  continued  the 
pracHoe.  When  Hercules  visited  Egypt, 
Busiris,  following  up  the  practice  he  had 
begun,  seized  him  and  dragged  him  to  the 
altar ;  but  the  hero  burst  hu  bonds,  and 

rifieed  the  tyrant  and  the  ministers  of  his 
Ity.  There  were  several  cities  of  this 
name-  in  Egypt,  the  roost  celebrated  of 
which  was  in  the  middle  of  the  Delta.  It 
had  a  large  temple  of  Isis. 

BuTKB,  I.,  a  descendant  of  Av^ycus,  king 
of  the  BebryoesyTery  expert  in  the  oeetus. 
He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  leaped 
overboard,  in  order  to  swim  to  the  island 
of  the  Sirens;  but  Venus  caught  him  up, 
and  conveyed  him  to  Lilybieum  in  Sicily, 


where  she  became  by  him  the  mother  of 
£ry  X. — 1 1.  Son  of  Pandion,  king  of  Athens* 
and  brother  of  Erechtbeus.  The  father 
divided  his  ofiices  between  his  sons,  giving 
Erechtbeus  his  kingdom,  and  Butes  the 
priesthood  of  Minerva,  and  Neptune  Erich- 
thonius.  Butes  married  Chthoma,  daughter 
of  Erechtbeus,  and  the  sacerdotal  order  of 
the  Butadie  deduced  their  lineage  from  him. 
— IIL  An  armour-bearer  of  Anchises,  and 
afterwards  of  Ascanhis.  Apollo  assuined 
his  shape,  when  he  encouraged  Aseanius 
to  fight.     Butes  was  killed  by  Turnus. 

BoTBaoTUic,  a  town  of  Epirus,  oi^>osite 
Corcyra,  visited  by  ^neaa  in  his  way  to 
Italy  from  Troy.  It  was  originally  a 
small  place,  but  was  subsequently  fortified 
by  the  Romans. 

BiiTO»  one  of  the  most  ancient  deities  of 
the  Egyptians,  to  whom  Isis,  when  perse- 
cuted by  Typhon,  entrusted  her  two 
children.  Horns  and  Bubastis.  She  was 
worshipped  chiefly  in  Butos,  whither  she 
liad  fled  with  the  children  above  mentioned, 
and  she  is  sometimes  ri^rded  as  identical 
with  Latona. 

BuTOS,  a  town  of  Mgjpit  at  the  Seben- 
nytic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  famous  for  its 
temples  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  an  oracle 
of  Latona  or  Buto. 

Btblus,  a  maritime  town  of  Phoenicia, 
where  Adonis  had  a  temple.  The  modem 
name  is  JSahiU, 

BrmsA,  a  citadel  of  Carthage,  on  which 
was  the  temple  of  ^sculapius.  It  i«  said 
that  when  Dido  came  to  Afirica,  she  bought 
of  the  inhabitants  as  much  land  as  could 
be  encompassed  by  a  bull*s  hide.  She 
then  cut  the  hide  in  small  thongs,  and  in- 
closed a  large  territory,  on  which  she  built 
a  citadel  called  Byrsa  (/9^ct,  a  At<fe) ;  but 
the  name  is  more  probably  derived  from 
the  Punic  word  Basra,  a  fortification. 

BrsAcIuK,  a  district  of  Africa  Propria, 
above  the  Syrtis  Minor,  in  possesnon  of . 
the  Carthaginians.  The  haaaits  of  this  dis* 
trict  were  afterwards  extended  by- being 
united  to  that  called  Emporiaa,  which  lay 
below  it. 

BtxavtYuk,  a  celebrated  city  on  the 
Thracian  Bosphorus,  founded  by  a  colony 
from  Megara,  under  the  conduct  of  Byzas 
a  Thracian  prince^  b.  c.  fiSd.  Its  ad* 
mirable  position  raised  it,  at  a  rery  early 
period,  to  commercial  prosperity;  though 
it  was  fi*equently  exposed  to  attacks  frt>m 
the  Thraeians,  Bithynians,  Gauls,  and, 
subsequently,  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It 
would  be  impossible  within  our  linutste 
give  even  an  outline  of  its  varied  history.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Roman  emperor  Se- 
verus,  and  rebuiU  by  Constantine  a.  d.  328, 
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who  tnnsf^ed  thither  the  seat  of  empire  \ 

from  Rome,  and  called  the  city  after  his 

owti  name  Conatantinopolis.     The  ancient 

citj  had  possessed  a  circuit  of  forty  stadia ; 

bat  th6  new  city  was  nearly  thrice  as  large. 

'Every  effort  was  made  to  embellish  it ;  an 

imperial  palace,  nunserous  residences  for 

the  ekuef  ofBcers  of  the  court,  churches* 

batthsy  &c.  were  erected ;  inhabitants  were 

pTocored  from  every  quarter;    and  the 

npid  iDcreaae  of  the  population  called  for 

a  eorresponding  entailment  of  the  city, 

untily  in  the  reign  of  Tbeodosius  IL,  it 

attained  its  present  circumference.     The 

Turks    call    Constantinople   Stambomlr  or 

htitwahtiit    a    oomtption   of   the   modem 

Gr.  phrase  4s  '^  ir6\iy.   A  number  of  Gr. 

vriten,  who  naTe  <rf>tained  the  name  of 

B^fzantine  HhkarianM,  flourished  at  Byzan- 

tinnv  after  the  seat  oF  the  empire  had  been 

translated  thidwr  from  Rome. 

BTzas»  king  of  lluvoe,  from  whom 
Bysantium  receired  its  name.  He  was 
styled  son  of  Neptune,  i.  e.  a  fiunous  navi- 


C. 


CabalXca,  &Ma$var,  a  town  of  Al- 
on  the  south-eastern  declivity  of 
CaaeeniSy  near  the  Caspian  sea. 

Caballiitum,  a  town  of  the  J£dui  in 
Gallia    Lugdunenas,    now    Chahnt-ntr- 


CaaiftA,  I.,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  and 
a  wile  of  Vulean.  Her  offspring,  ao- 
emding  to  some  mythologists,  were  the 
deities  celled  Cabin.— -II.  A  town  of 
Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor,  at  the  foot  of  Mt 
FwyadfesL  It  was  the  fiivourite  residence 
of  Hitiiridates,  on  wbooe  second  defeat  it 
Ml  into  the  hands  of  Lucullus.  The  name 
of  4ie  city  wu  tobaequently  changed  into 
Diopoiis  by  Pompey ;  and,  at  a  still  later 
period,  Pytibodorus  fixed  his  residence  there, 
end  gave  it  the  name  of  Sebaste. 

Cabim,  deities  held  in  great  Teneration 
at  Thebes  and  Lemnos,  but  more  particu- 
burly  in  the  islands  of  Samothraoe  and  Im- 
bro&  They  were  supposed  to  have  been 
the  oflbpring  of  Vulcan  and  Cabira,  from 
winm  they  derived  their  name,  and,  having 
taught  men  the  art  of  working  the  metals, 
to  have  been  deified  by  a  grateful  poaterity* 
Their  number  is  variously  ^ven ;  and  all 
the  cireunwtanoes  of  their  origin. and  hi^ 
lory  are  covered  with  an  impenetrable  veil 
of  obaeurity.  The  fostivals  called  Cabiria 
wcvc  annually  celebrated  with  great  so- 
lemnity, and  lasted  nine  days. 

Caca,  a  goddess  among  the  Romans, 


sister  of  Cacus,  who,  according  to  one  ver<« 
sion  of  the  story,  discovered  to  Hercules 
where  her  brother  bad  concealed  his  oxen. 
Tlie  Vestals  offered  sacrifices  in  her  tem* 
pie. 

Cacus,  a  fiunous  robber,  son  of  Vulcan 
and  Medusa,  and  represented  as 

"  Monstrum  horrcndum,  inrorme,  ingens,  cul 
lamcn  aderaptum.* 

He  dwelt  in  the  gloomy  recesses  of 
the  Aventine  Hill ;  and  the  avenues  of 
his  cave  were  covered  with  human  bones. 
When  Hercules  returned  from  the  con- 
quest of  Geryon,  Cacus  stole  some  of 
his  oxen,  and  dragged  them  backwards 
into  his  cave  to  prevent  discoverv.  Her- 
cules, after  partaking  of  Evander's  bos« 
pitality,  was  on  the  eve  of  departure  with* 
out  perceiving  the  theft;  but  his  oxen 
having  lowed,  were  answered  by  those  in 
the  cave  of  Cacus,  and  the  hero  thus  be- 
came acquainted  with  his  loss.  He  there- 
upon attacked  Cacus ;  and  having,  after  e 
desperate  conflict,  during  which  Cacus  vo- 
mited forth  fire  and  smoke,  strangled  him 
in  his  arms,  erected  the  Ara  Maxima  to 
Jupiter  Servator,  in  commemoration  of  his 
victory.  An  annual  festival  was  instituted 
by  Evander  and  his  infiuit  colony  in  honour 
of  the  hero  who  had  delivered  them  from 
such  e  calamity. 

Cacuthis,  a  river  of  India,  flowing  into 
the  Ganges,  to  the  north  of  Senares. 

Caumsa,  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  founded 
by  Cadmus,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Acro- 
polis of  Athens,  forming  the  kernel  round 
which  the  city  of  Thebes  was  afterwards 
buUt 

Cadmeis,  an  ancient  name  of  Bceotia. 

Carmus,  I. ,  son  of  Agenor,  king  of  Ph«a- 
nieia  and  Telephassa  or  Agriope,  and  bro- 
ther of  Europe.  The  latter  having  been 
carried  off*  by  Jupiter,  Agenor  commanded 
hii  sons,  Cadmus,  Phoenix,  and  Cilix,  to 
go  forth,  and  not  to  return  till  they  had 
recovered  their  sister.  Tbe  search  proving 
fruitless,  Cadmus  consulted  the  oracle  of 
Apollo,  and  was  ordered  to  build  a  city 
where  he  should  see  a  young  heifer  stop 
in  the  grass.  Leaving  the  temple,  he 
found  a  heifer  belonging  to  Pelagon,  which 
he  purchased,  and  followed  till  she  came 
to  tile*  site  of  Thebes  in  Bceotia,  where 
she  lay  down«  Thereupon,  desirous  of 
sacrificing  to  the  gods,  he.  sent  his  com- 
panions to  fetch  water  from  a  neighbour- 
ing fountain  sacred  to  Mars.  But  the 
waters  were  guarded  by  a  dragon,  which 
devoured  all  the  Phoenician's  attendants. 
Cadmus  then  attacked  the  dragon  in  person, 
overcame  it  by  the  assistance  of  Miucrva, 
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aod  soved  its  teeth  in  a  plain,  on  which 
armed  men  suddenly  rose  up,  and,  tiiming 
their  arms  one  against  the  other,  fought 
till  all  perished  except  five,  who  assisted 
bim  in  building  his  city.  After  spending 
a  year  in  servitude  to  Mars .  for  having 
killed  the  sacred  dragon,  he  was  so  fa- 
voured of  Minerva  that  she  procured  for 
him  in  marriage  Hermione,  daughter  of* 
Mars  and  Venus ;  and  all  the  gods  even 
descended,  from  Olympus  to  be  present  at 
the  celebration  of  their  nuptials.  The  dis- 
astrous fate  of  all  his  children,  Semele, 
Ino,  Autonoe,  Agave,  and  Polydorus,  will 
be  told  in  another  place.  Their  well- 
known  misfortunes  so  distracted  Cadmus 
and  Hermione,  that  they  retired  to  Illyri- 
cum,  which  received  him  as  its  sovereign, 
and  shortly  afterwards  entreated  the  gods 
to  remove  them  fii^m  life,  and  were  changed 
into  •  serpents.  Cadmus  is  said  to  have 
first  introduced  the  use  of  letters  into 
Greece ;  but  others  maintain  that  the  al- 
phabet brought  from  Phoenicia  was  only 
different  from  that  used  by  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Greece.  This  alphabet  con- 
sisted only  of  sixteen  letters,  to  which 
Simonidcs  of  Ceos  added  (,  17,  1^,  00,  and 
£picharmus  the  Sicilian  0,  C  ^»  X*  Cad- 
mus is  supposed  to  have  come  into  Greece 
B.  c.  1493,  and  died  sixty-one  years  after. 
It  must  be  remarked  that  modern  philolo- 
gists in  general  reject  the  story  of  the 
Thebans  being  of  Phoenician  origin ;  and, 
eonsidering  that  Homer  and  Hesiod  de- 
signate the  Hiebans  by  the  name  of  Cad- 
maeans,  and  the  country  itself  the  Cad- 
ma»n  Land,  are  inclined  to  look  upon 
Cadmus  in  the  same  light  as  Pclasgus, 
Ion,  Thessalus,  and  others,  who  are  now 
regarded  as  personifications  of  the  name  of 
a  people.  —  II.  A  native  of  Miletus,  who 
lived  B.  c.  520,  considered  by  Pliny  as  the 
oldest  of  the  lotfograpki,  and  as  the  first 
prose  writer.  He  was  also  the  first  that 
bore  the  title  of  cwplanis,  which  after- 
wards became  so  fiimous.  His  work  on 
the  antiquities  of  his  native  city  was 
abridged  by  Bion  of  Proconnesus. 

Caducbus,  the  wand  of  the  god  Mer- 
cury, with  which  he  conducted  the 
souls  of  the  dead  to  the  infernal  regions. 
It  was  said  to  have  been  presented  to 
Mercury  by  Apollo,  in  return  for  his 
invention  of  the  lyre.  It  was  of  gold  ; 
hut  at  a  later  period,  when  the  cadu- 
ceus  was  used  as  a  staff  or  maoe  carried 
by  heralds  in  time  of  war,  it  was  only 
an  olive  branch,  entwined  at  one  end  by  a 
representation  of  two  serpents.  The  ori- 
gin of  its  use  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans is  ascribed  to  Mercury,  who,  it  is 


sud,  having  once  found  two  serpents  fight- 
ing, separated  them  with  his  wimd,  which 
became,  from  this  circumstanccj  the  emblem 
of  peace. 

CADuaci,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtica, 
living  near  the  two  northern  branches  of  the 
Garomna.  Their  capital  was  Divona, 
afterwards  called  Cadurci  from  themselves^ 
now  Cahon. 

CadTtis,  a  town  of  Syria,  supposed  by 
some  to  be  identical  with  Gath,  and  by 
others  with  Jerusalem.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  «  Ke- 
dosha,**  signifying  holy  ctly, 

Cjsa.  See  Caos. 

Cjscias,  a  wind  blowing  from  the  north- 
east. 

CiBCiUA  (Gens),  a  distinguished  ple- 
beian fiunily  at  llome,  descended  from 
Caecus,  one  of  the  companions  of  ^neas, 
or  Cflpculus,  son  of  Vulcan.  The  prin- 
cipal branch  of  this  fiunily  were  the  Me* 
telll 

Cjbcii.Tus,  I.,  Mbtxllus.  (See  Mbtel- 
Lus.) — -^I.  Statius,  a  Comic  poet,  origin- 
ally a  Gallic  slave,  whose  productions 
were  placed  by  the  Romans  on  an  equality 
with  those  of  Terence  and  Plautus.  Frag- 
ments of  nearly  thirty  of  his  pieces  remain. 
He  died  one  year  after  Ennius. 

C^ciNA  Aliknus,  a  celebrated  ffeneral, 
born  in  Gaul,  who  served  and  deserted 
alternately  and  in  succession  the  emperors 
Galba,  Vitellius,  and  Vespasian.  He  had 
even  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  last, 
when  Titus  discovered  it,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  slain  at  a  banquet. 

Cjcc&bus  Aokr,  a  district  near  Formiae 
and  Caieta  in  Latium,  famous  for  its 
wines. 

CiBcdLUs,  so  called  because  his  eyes 
were  small,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  begotten 
by  a  spark  of  fire  which  fell  into  his  mo- 
ther's bosom.  After  a  life  spent  in  rapine, 
he  built  Praeneste.  Virgil  says  that  he 
was  found  in  the  fire  by  shepherds,  and 
on  that  account  called  son  of  Vulcan,  «god 
of  fire. 

Calbs  Vibbxxa.     See  Vibbkna. 

CjblIus,  I.,  a  young  Roman  of  consi- 
derable acquirements,  who  was  entrusted 
to  Cicero  to  be  instructed  in  the  law.  He 
engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  Clodia,  sister 
of  Clodius ;  and  having  afterwards  deserted 
her,  he  was  accused  by  Clodius,  at  her 
instigation,  of  an  attempt  to  poison  her, 
and  of  a  design  to  assassinate  Dio,  the 
Alexandrian  ambassador.  Cicero  de- 
fended his  cause  in  an  oration  still  extant. 
—  II.  Aurelianus,  a  medical  writer.  (See 
AuRXLiANOs.) —  III.  Sabinus,  a  writer  in 
the  age  of  Vespasian,  who  composed  a  trea- 
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tise  on  the  edicts  of  the  Curule  .£diles. 
—  IV.  One  of  the  seTen  hills  on  which 
Rome  was  built  Romulus  surrounded 
it  with  a  ditch  and  ramparts;  and  the 
succeeding  kings  enclosed  it  with  walls. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  received  its  name 
from  C«les  Yibenna,  king  of  Etruria,  who 
assisted  liomulus  against  the  Sabines. 

Cjkkx,  or  CjBNZPOUi,  I.,  a  town  of 
^gypt,  in  the  Panopolitan  Nome,  sup- 
posed to  be  Ghemtt  or  iCenii/. <— .  II.  See 
T^XAaus. 

C.SXKITS.     See  C^vis. 

CjE^eioES,  a  patronymic  of  Eetion,  as 
descended  from  Caeneus. 

CsxixA,  a  town  of  Latiumnear  Rome. 
The  inhabitants,  Ca^ninenses,  made  war 
against  th^  Romans,  after  the  rape  of  the 
Sabines ;  but  were  conquered,  and  received 
a  Roman  colony. 

Cmtxis,  a  Thessalian  woman,  who  ob- 
tained ficofn  Neptune  the  power  to  change 
her  sex  and  become  invulnerable.  Having 
changed  her  name  into  Caeneus,  she  ob- 
tained great  celebrity  in  the  wars  of  the 
Lapiths  against  the  Centaurs  ;  but  liaving 
oSeoded  Jupiter,  was  overwhelmed  with 
a  hoge  pile  of  wood,  and  changed  into  a 
bird.  Virgil  represents  her  under  a  female 
ibrm  in  the  lower  world. 

Cjonrg,  a  promontory  of  Italy,  in 
the  country  of  the  Brutti,  north  of  Rhe- 
g'.um. 

Cmke,  one  of  the  most  considerable 
cities  of  Etruria,  founded  by  the  Tyr- 
riienian  Pelasgi.  The  more  ancient  name 
was  Agylia,  which,  indeed,  is  always  used 
by  the  Greek  writers.  The  earliest  no- 
tice of  Cane  represents  her  as  seeking,  in 
coiynnction  with  the  Carthaginians,  to 
dispossess  the  Phocians  of  their  settle- 
ments in  Corsica;  and,  on  her  success, 
treating  the  vanquished  with  unparalleled 
cruelty.  But,  at  a  subsequent  period,  her 
inhabitants  had  a  great  reputation  for  jus- 
tice. The  Romans  were  first  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  Caere  in  the  reign  of  Tar^ 
quinius  Priscus.  Under  Servius  Tullius 
a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  two 
states ;  and  long  afterwards,  when  Rome 
was  captured  by  the  Gauls,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Cme  rendered  her  the  most  vital 
aid,  for  which  the  Romans  admitted  them 
to  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  though 
without  the  right  of  voting.  Upon  this 
subject  the  reader  will  find  some  interest- 
ing remarks  in  Nidmhr'B  Roman  Hittoryf 
vol.  L 

C^SAii,  a  surname  originally  given  to 
the  Julian  family  at  Rome,  but  assumed 
as  a  mark  of  dignity  by  the  emperors  after 
Nero ;  and  subsequently  became  the  title 


of  the  heir  presumptive  of  the  empire,  and 
the  next  title  of  dignity  after  Augustus. 
The  Twelve  Ciesars,  as  they  are  styled  in 
history,  reigned  in  the  following  order: 
Jul.  Cssar,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula, 
Claudius,  Nero,  Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius, 
Vespasian,  Titus,  Domitian.  In  Do- 
mitian,  or  rather  in  Nero,  the  fiimily  of 
Jul.  Cassar  was  extinguished.  Suetonius 
has  written  an  account  of  these  twelve 
characters.  —  I.,  C.  JuL  Caesar,  dictator 
of  Rome,  son  of  L.  Caesar  and  Au- 
relia,  daughter  of  Cotta,  and  said  to 
have  been  descended  from  lulus,  son  of 
iEneas,  was  bom  July  10.  a.  c.  100.  When 
in  his  15th  year  he  lost  his  father;  the 
year  after  he  was  made  priest  of  Jupiter ;  . 
and  in  his  17th  year  he  married  Cornelia, 
daughter  of  Cinna :  an  alliance  which  ren- 
dered him  so  obnoxious  to  Sylla,  that, 
failing  to  effect  a  divorce,  he  took  mea- 
sures to  have  him  assassinated,  but  after- 
wards restored  him  to  favour.  He  then 
sojourned  some  time  at  the  court  of  Nico- 
medcs,  in  Bithynia,  whence  he  proceeded 
to  take  the  command  of  the  fleet  that  was 
to  blockade  Mitylene;  and  afterwards 
went  to  Rhodes,  where  he  studied  elo- 
quence under  Apollonius  Molo,  contem- 
poraneously with  Cicero.  After  the  death 
of  Sylla  he  returned  to  Rome.  Though  he 
at  first  did  not  take  any  active  part  in 
public  affiiirs,  he  became  soon  successively 
military  tribune,  quaestor,  and  oedile,  and 
gained  golden  opinions  among  the  people 
by  his  splendid  shows  and  entertainments. 
Soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed  pon- 
tifex  mazimus ;  and  the  year  following 
obtained  the  government  of  Spain.  On 
his  return  to  Rome,  he  paid  off  his  nu- 
merous and  heavy  debts  from  the  spoils 
he  had  wrung  from  the  poor  barbarians  of 
Spain ;  obtained  the  consulship,  which  he 
render^  famous  and  popular  by  passing 
an  agrarian  law ;  and,  by  effecting  a  re> 
conciliation  between  the  two  great  rivala 
Crassus  and  Pompey,  led  to  the  formation 
of  what  has  been  called  the  First  Tri- 
umvirate. With  Pompey  he  formed  a 
still  more  intimate  connection,  by  giving 
him  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage.  When 
the  year  of  his  consulship  had  expired, 
Caesar  obtained  the  government  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul  and  lUyricum,  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  with  three  legions  at  his  disposal. 
Having  married  Calpurnia  (his  second 
wife  Pompeia,  whom  he  had  married  on 
the  death  of  Cornelia,  had  been  divorced  on 
the  affair  of  Clodius),  he  then  set  out  for  bis 
command,  and  in  the  course  of  nine  years, 
with  *  incredible  skill  and  bravery,  reduced 
the   whole  country ;   crossed  the    Rhine 
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twiee,  and  subjeeted  a  great  portion  of 
Britain  to  tbe  Roman  sway.  Meanwhile 
the  death  oC  Crasua,  in  his  unfortunate 
campaign  against  the  Parthians,  dissoWed 
the  triumvirate.  The  death  of  CsBsar'a 
daughter  Julia,  which  happened  about 
this  time,  greatly  weakened  his  bond  of 
eonneotion  with  Pompey,  who  had  long 
been  jealous  of  his  colleague's  brilliant  suc- 
cess. It  would  be  useless  to  detail  the 
events  that  led  to  a  complete  rupture 
between  the  rival  generals ;  suffice  it  to 
say  that  Caesar,  on  the  ground  of*  the 
senate*s  having  acted  illegally,  crossed  the 
Rubicon,  tbe  boiuidary  of  his  province, 
and  marched  directly  to  Rome,  Pompey 
»and  bis  adherents  fleeing  before  him. 
Having  provided  himself  with  money  from 
the  public  treasury,  he  went  to  Spain, 
where  he  conquered  the  partisans  of  Pom- 
pey under  Petreius,  Afiranius,  and  Varro; 
stormed  Marseilles,  and  was  appointed 
dictator  on  his  return  to  Rome.  Mean- 
while Pompey  had  collected  an  army  in 
the  East,  whither  Cassar  went  in  pursuit 
of  him.  Both  armies  met  on  the  plains 
of  Pharaalia  in  Thessaly.  The  f(Mtune  of 
CflBsar  prevailed.  Pompey  fled  into  Egypt, 
where  he  was  murdered.  Cssar,  without 
loss  of  time,  followed  him;  and  having 
with  some  difficulty  reduced  Egypt,  de- 
livered it  to  Cleopatra.  He  tkiea  marched 
i^to  Pontus  against  Pharnaoes,  son  of 
Mithridates,  and  finished  the  war  so 
rapidly  that  he  framed  bis  despatch 
only  of  the  well-known  words  ''Veni, 
vidi,  vioi.  *'  After  several  other  con- 
quests in  Africa,  the  defeat  <^  Cato, 
Soipio,-  and  Juba,  at  Tbapsus,  and  of 
Pompey 's  sons  in  Spain,  he  entered  Rome 
m  triumph,  and  was  created  perpetual 
dictator.  But  now  his  glory  was  at  an 
and;  for  though  he  treated  his  enemies 
with  the  greatest  elemency,  and  regulated 
the  affairs  of  state  with  the  greatest  wis- 
dom, A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him 
by  siity  senators,  the  chief  of  whom  were 
JBnitus  and  Cassios,  and  he  was  murdered 
in  the  senate-houae  oa  the  Ides  of  March, 
4k  c.  44,  in  the  flfty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
It  is  said  that  he  -at  first  attempted  to 
resist ;  but  when  he  saw  Brutus  among  the 
eon^pirators,  he  muffled  up  his  mantle^ 
mad  exclaiming  *'  2V  quojue,  BnUe^*'  sub- 
sAitted  to  his  fate.  He  received,  aa  he 
went  to  the  senate-house,  a  paper  from 
Artemidorus,  relating  the  wlmle  oonspi> 
ncy;  but  neglected  reading  what  might 
liave  saved  his  life.  The  learning  of 
Caraar  deserves  commendation,  as  wdl  as 
bis  military  character.  He  reformed  tiie 
calendar;  and  bis  Commentaries  on  the 


Gallic  Wars,  written  on  the  spot  where 
he  fought  Ids  bottles,  are  models  of  de- 
gance  and  perq;>icuity.  It  is  said  that  he 
conquered  SOO  nations,  took  800  cities, 
and  defeated  3,000,000  men,  1,000,000  of 
whom  fell  in  the  field  of  battle.  —  XL  Oo* 
tavius.     See  Apoustus. 

Cjcsaeaugusta,  SaragogaOf  a  town  of 
Hispania  Tarraoonaisis,  built  by  Aug. 
Caesar,  on  the  banks  of  the  Iberus,  on  the 
site  of  the  city  Subduba.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  poet  Prudentius. 

CjBsx&iA,  the  name  of  several  cities 
built  in  honour  of  the  Caesars,  of  which 
the  chief  were :  —  I.,  Kaisarieh,  the  prin- 
cipal ^ty  of  Samaria,  on  the  coast,  an- 
ciently called  Turris  Stratonis,  <'  Strato's 
Tower."  The  firat  inhabitants  were  £^* 
rians  and  Greeks,  It  was  subsequendy 
made  a  magnificent  city  and  port  by 
Herod,  who  called  it  Csesarea  in  honour 
of  Augustus.  CaMarea  is  firequently  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament.  Under  Ves- 
pasian it  became  a  colony,  and  received 
.the  name  of  Flavia.  Eusebius  was  bora 
there.  —  II.  The  capital  of  Mauritania 
Capsariensis,  originally  called  lol,  but  af- 
terwards Caesarea,  by  Juba,  by  whom  it 
was  greatly  adorned.  — *  III.  Ad  Argae- 
um,  Kaisarieht  the  oapkal  of  Cappadoeia, 
at  the  fix>t  of  M4,  Arganis,  previously 
called  Mazaoa,  -^  IV.  ^hUippi,  Banias,  a 
town  of  Palestine,  in  the  district  Tra- 
cbooitis.  It  was  called  Phxlippi  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  city  of  the  same  name 
in  Samaria,  having  been  repaired  by  PhiUt> 
the  Tetrarch^  and  was  aflerwards  named 
Neronias  by  Agrippa,  in  honour  of  -Nero« 
In  Scripture  it  is  designated  by  the  names 
Leshem,  Lcush,  Dan,  and  Faneas. 

C^bsaeSok,  tile  reputed  son  of  J.  Caesar, 
by  Cleopatra.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
was  proclaimed  by  Antony  and  his  mother 
king  of  Cyprus,  iEgypt,  and  Ccele- Syria, 
but  was  put  to  deadi  five  years  afterwards 
by  Augustus.    < 

CjBsijkis  Aa^  near  the  Tanais,  in  the 
country  of  the  Don  Cutadkif  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  in  honour  of  one  of  tbe 
Roman  emperors. 

CssABonujroif,  Ibvn,  capital  of  the 
Turones. 

C^SAaoHlaas,  L,  Btauvais^  capital  of 
the  Bellovaci.-^IL  A  dty  of  the  Trino- 
bantes  in  Britaia;  answering,  it  is  sup- 
posed, to  ChebuJitinL  The  Peutinger 
Table  calls  it  Baromaous. 

CmsIa,  Stlva,  a  wood  in  Germanyi  in 
the  territory  of  the*  Istavones  and  Si- 
camfari ;  corresponding,  it  is  supposed,  to 
the  present  forest  of  Huerwatd,  * 

Ciuiua  Bassus.    See  Aurinius. 
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C.SSO,  a  Ronum  pncnomen  peculiar  to 
the  Fabian  fiunily.  In  ancient  inscrip- 
tions it  is  usually  contracted  into  K. 

CaicIkvs,  a  rirer  of  Italy  in  Bruttiitni, 
separating  the  ferritoriei  of  the  Locri  and 
Rhe^um.  It  was  tatd  that  the  cicadas 
on  tli«  Locrian  side  of  the  river  were  al- 
ways  chirping,  while  those  on  the  other 
^w^  nhrays  sUent« 

Caecus,  I.,  a  companion  of  ^neas. — 
II.  A  river  of  Mjsia,  fiilling  into  the 
^gean  sea,  opponte  Lesbos.  On  its  banks 
stood  the  city  Pergamns,  and  at  is  mouth 
the  port  of  Elsea. 

Caitsa,  Gaeta,  a  town  and  harbour  of 
Lathun,  aonth-east  of  the  promontory  of 
Cirecii.  Various  deriTations  haye  been 
asdgned  to  tiie  word,  but  none  are  satis- 
frctory.  The  harbour  was  considered  one 
of  the  best  and  most  commodious  in  Italy. 

Caius  and  Caia,  a  prienomen  very 
common  at  Rome  to  both  sexes.  At  an 
early  period  of  Roman  history,  C  in  its 
natoral  position  denoted  the  male,  and 
when  rrrersed  the  female;  thus  C  was 
eqmyalent  to  Caius,  and  3  to  Caia:  but 
this  custom  soon  fell  into  desuetude. 

CaiiacK.     See  Qvnrrus,  II. 

Cax^aaxA,  the  part  of  Italy  occupied  by 
the  ancient  Calabri,  comprising  that  por- 
tion of  the  lapyghin  peninsula  extending 
ftom  Brundisium  to  Hydruntum,  and  cor- 
responding nearly  to  what  is  now  called 
3Vrm  <H  Lecee.  It  was  also  called  Mes- 
■Bpia  and  lapygia.  llie  country  was  fer- 
tile, -producing  a  great  rariety  of  fruits, 
cattle,  and  honey.  This  district  gaye  birth 
to  the  poet  Enntus;  hence  Horace,  in 
allnnon  to  Emihis,  speaks  of  the  Calabrie 
Fierides. 

CALAOiraais,  the  name  of  two  cities  of 
ancient  Spun,  in  the  territory  of  the  Vas- 
cones ;  yis.  C.  Pibularcnsis,  answering  to 
CaloAorrD,  and  C.  Naseica,  corresponding 
to  Loharre, 

Calais  and  Zsthes.     See  Ztrnxs. 

CAiJLins,  an  ancient  statuary  and  en- 
graver in  silver,  whose  epoch  and  birth- 
place  are  unknown,  though  the  former  is 
generally  referred  to  that  of  Phidias. 
Cicero  and  Quintilian  speak  of  his  per- 
fermances  in  bronze,  maihle,  and  several 
oUier  substances. 

CAL&Mffs,  a  celebrated  gymnosophist, 
who  followed  Alexander  firom  India,  and 
becoming  unwell  when  he  reached  Persia 
caused  a  funeral  pile  to  be  erected,  and 
ascended  it  unmoved  in  his  eighty-third 
year.  Plutarch  relates,  that  on  taking 
leave  of  the  Macedonians,  he  desired  them 
to  spend  the  day  in  merriment  with  their 
sovereign ;  '*  For,"  said  he,  **  I  shall  see  him 


in  a  little  while  at  Babylon. "  Three  months 
afterwards  Alexander  died  at  Babylon. 

Calaurka,  an  island  in  the  Sinus  Sa- 
ronicus,  opposite  the  harbour  of  Troezene 
in  Argolis.  It  was  famous  for  the  temple 
of  Neptune,  who  was  regarded  here  with 
such  veneration  that  seven  confederate 
cities  used  to  hold  assemblies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  joining  in  his  worship.  The 
temple,  which  was  looked  upon  as  an  hu 
riolable  sanctuary,  was  rendered  doubly 
celebrated  for  being  the  spot  where  De» 
mosthenes  took  refuge  when  pursued  by 
the  satellites  of  the  Macedonians,  and 
where  he  subsequently  terminated  his  ex- 
istence by  poison,  'llie  Calaureans  raised 
a  monument  to  his  memory,  and  paid  him 
divine  faonounu     It  is  now  called  Poro. 

Calchas,  a  soothsayer,  son  of  Tbestor, 
who,  having  received  the  power  of  diviiui- 
tion  from  Apollo,  accompanied  the  Greeks 
to  Troy  in  the  office  of  soothsayer  and 
high  priest  He  foretold  the  duration  of  the 
siege  of  TVoy,  and  many  of  the  most  re- 
markable occurrences  that  took  place 
during  the  Trojan  war.  After  the  capture 
of  Troy,  he  retired  to  Colophon  in  Ionia, 
where  he  died  of  grief  at  being  foiled  in  a 
trial  of  prophetic  skill  by  Mopsus,  thus 
fulfilling  the  prediction  mentioned  by 
Sophocles,  that  Calchas  should  not  die 
until  he  had  met  a  prophet  more  expert 
than  himself. 

CaledokIa,  the  name  given  by  the 
Roman  writers  to  that  part  of  Britain 
which  lay  north  of  the  friths  of  Clyde 
and  Forth,  which  formed  the  permanent 
boundaries  of  the  Roman  province.  Agri- 
cola  was  the  first  Roman  general  that 
came  in  contact  with  the  Caledonians; 
and  a  graphic  account  of  his  advance,  vic- 
tories, and  retreat  has  been  given  by  Ta- 
citus in  his  Life  of  Agricola.  The  reddish 
colour  of  their  hair  and  the  size  of  their 
limbs  induced  Tacitus  to  believe  the  Cale- 
donians of  German  extraction.  The  name 
Caledonia  has  been  long  applied  to  the 
whole  of  Scotland. 

CALCNTCfM,  a  city  of  Hispania  Bartica, 
corresponding  to  CazaBa,  famous  for  the 
manufiicture  of  bricks  of  such  lightness 
that  they  could  float. 

Cal£s,  Cairn,  a  city  of  Campania,  south 
of  Teanum,  celebrated  for  its  vineyards. 
It  belonged  originally  to  the  Ausones,  but 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  and  colo- 
nised A.  u.  c.  421. 

Calctes,  a  Belgic  tribe  in  Gaul,  inha- 
biting the  peninsula  which  the  Sequana 
makes  with  the  sea,  now  Le  Ptiy9  de  Caiaf, 
Their  capital  was  Juliobona,  now  XtV/e- 
bonne. 
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CauoCla,  Caios  C.9S.  Aug.  Geriiaki- 
cus,  third  Romui  emperor,  son  of  Ger- 
manicus  and  Agrippina,  and  adopted  son 
of  Tiberius,  whom  he  suooeeded,  was  bom 
A.D.  12,  in  the  camp,  probably  in  Ger- 
many, and  received  the  surname  of  Cali- 
guU,  from  his  being  arrayed,  when  young, 
like  a  soldier,  and  wearing  a  little  pair  of 
caKffa,  a  military  covering  for  the  feet. 
His  accession  to  the  throne  was  hailed 
with  acchimation;  and  the  benevolence, 
and  even  magnanimity  of  the  first  few 
months  of  the  new  reign,  formed  a  pleas- 
ing contrast  to  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of 
his  predecessor.  But  a  disease,  caused,  it 
is  said,  by  an  abortive  attempt  on  the  part 
of  his  mother  to  poison  him,  oosued ;  and 
the  remiunder  of  his  reign,  subsequent  to 
his  recovery,  was  marked  by  such  excesses 
4>f  prodigality,  impiety,  lust,  and  cruelty, 
that,  for  the  honour  of  mankind,  he  must 
be  believed  to  have  been  insane.  It  is 
painful  to  enter  into  details  respecting  the 
acts  of  a  madman ;  and  we  shall,  there- 
fore, only  add,  that  a  conspiracy  having 
been  formed  against  him  by  a  number  of 
senators,  he  was  assassinated  by  Chaerea, 
a  tribune  of  the  prctorian  cohorts,  in  the 
twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
fourth  of  his  reign,  a.  n.  41. 

Calippus  of  Cyricus,  lived  about  b.  c. 
S20.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of 
Plato;  but  nothing  certain  is  known  re- 
specting him,  except  that  he  made  the 
correction  of  the  Metonic  cycle,  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Calippic  pe- 
riod. 

Calixtus,  succeeded  Zephirincs  in 
the  papal  chair  a.  n.  219,  and  died  222. 
He  is  said,  but  on  insufficient  autliority, 
to  have  died  a  martyr.  The  famous  ce- 
metery in  Rome  derived  its  name  from 
him. 

CallaIci,  or  Callacx,  a  people  in  the 
north-west  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  in- 
habiting GaUieia,  and  the  Portugese  pro- 
vinces Entrt-Douro-y'Minho  and  Trca  lot 
Monies. 

Calle,  Oporto,  a  sea-port  town  of  the 
Callaici,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Durius. 
From  Portus  Calles  is  derived  the  modern 
name  Portugal, 

CallTas,  a  rich  Athenian,  who  offered 
to  release  Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  from 
prison,  into  which  he  had  been  thrown 
through  inability  to  pay  his  father's  fine, 
if  he  would  give  him  the  hand  of  Elpinice, 
Cimon's  sister  and  wife.  Cimon  consented, 
but  with  great  reluctance.  This  custom 
of  marrying  sisters  at  Athois  extended 
only  to  sisters  by  the  same  father,  and  was 
forbidden  in  the  case  of  sisters  by  the  same 


mother.  Elpinice  was  taken  in  marriage 
by  Cimon,  because,  in  consequence  of  his 
extreme  poverty,  he  was  unable  to  provide 
a  suitable  match  for  her. 

CalucolSke,  a  hill  of  Troas,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Simoia,  about  40  stadia  north- 
west of  Troy.  It  derived  its  name  from 
the  pleasing  regularity  of  its  form  (Ka\if 
Kohtivy^),  and  the  groves  with  which  it  was 
adorned. 

CallicrItes,  T.,  an  Athenian,  who 
caused  Dion  to  be  assassinated.  (See 
DioK.) — II.  An  officer  intrusted  by  Alex- 
ander with  the  care  of  the  treasures  of 
Susa.  — III.  An  architect,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  Ictinus,  built  the  Parthenon 
of  Athens,  and  undertook  to  complete  the 
long  walls  called  iricfXi}.  He  appears  to 
have  lived  about  Olymp.  80-65. — IV.  A 
sculptor  of  Lacedaemon,  whose  age  is  un- 
certain, distinguished  for  the  minuteness 
of  his  performances.  Thus  he  is  said  to 
have  inscribed  some  verses  of  Homer  on 
a  grain  of  aeeamunu 

CALLtcaATtoAS,  a  Spartan,  who  having 
succeeded  Lysander  in  the  command  of 
the  fleet,  took  Methymna,  and  routed 
the  Athenian  fleet  under  Conon ;  but  was 
defeated  and  killed  near  the  Arginusae  in 
a  naval  Imttle,  a.  c.  406. 

Caludromus,  the  highest  summit  of 
Mt.  (Eta,  famous  for  the  defeat  of  An- 
tiochus  by  Cato  and  Acilius  Glabrio. 

CallimIchus,  I.,  a  celebrated  poet,  de- 
scended of  an  illustrious  family,  was  bom  at 
Cyrene  a.  c.  256.  He  established  himself  at 
Alexandria,  where  he  gave  instruction  in 
grammar  or  belles-lettres,  and  enjoyed  in 
an  eminent  degree  the  favour  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus.  A  voluminous  author  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  he  was  chiefly  cele- 
brated as  a  writer  of  elegies,  and  was  the 
model  chosen  by  Catullus  and  Propertius 
in  this  species  of  composition.  Some  idea 
of  his  style  may  be  formed  from  the  little 
poem  "  De  Coma  Berenices,"  which  Ca- 
tullus is  suppcMed  to  have  translated  from 
the  Greek  of  Callimachus.  Of  his  nu- 
merous writings  only  six  hymns,  addressed 
to  different  deities,  a  collection  of  epi- 
grams, and  a  few  disjointed  fragments 
have  reached  our  times. — II.  A  celebrated 
statuary,  engraver,  and  painter,  whose  ex- 
cellence procured  for  him  from  the  Athe- 
nians the  epithet  Kardr*xi»>s. 

Caluupk,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Mnemosyne,  the  Muse  who  presided  over 
eloquence  and  heroic  poetry  ;  represented 
with  books,  and  sometimes  with  a  trumpet, 
in  her  hand.  She  was  the  mother  of  Or- 
pheus and  of  Linus,  and  derived  her  name 
from  her  beautiful  voice  (Ka\of  in^). 
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Calui>atiila,  daughter  of  Diagoras,  and 
fe  of  Callutnax  the  athlete,  who  accom- 
panied her  son  Pisidorus  to  the  Olympic 
games,  disguised  in  man*s  clothes,  women 
not  being  permitted  to  be  present  When 
Pisidorus  was  declared  victor,  she  be- 
trayed her  sex  through  excess  of  joy,  and 
was  arrested.  The  victory  of  her  son 
obtained  her  release ;  but  a  law  was  in- 
stantly made,  which  forbade  any  wrestlers 
to  appear  but  naked. 

CAixiruoK,  I.,  a  painter  of  Samos,  whose 
pictures  decorated  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus.  His  subjects  were  taken  from 
the  Jiiad.  —  II.  A  philosopher,  mentioned 
by  Cicero,  who  made  the  wmmvan  honum 
eonast  in  pleasure,  joined  to  the  love  of 
honesty. 

CALurous,  I.,  a  city  of  Thrace,  near 
JEgos-potamos ;  the  modem  Gattipoli.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  either 
from  Callias,  an  Athenian  general,  or  from 
the  beauty  of  its  site  (iraA^  ir^Atj).  —  If. 
GaHipolif  a  town  of  Sicily.  —  III.  A  city  of 
Calal^i^  on  the  Sinus  Tarentinus,  founded 
by  Leucippus  of  Lacedaemon.  It  is  now 
GaBipoti. 

Calursboe,  the  name  of  several  women 
and  fountains  celebrated  in  antiquity.  The 
chief  of  these  were :  —  I.,  a  daughter  of  the 
Scamaader,  who  married  Tros,  and  became 
the  mother  of  IIus,  Ganymede,  and  Assa- 
raeua.  —  II.    A  young  lady  of  Calydon, 
distractedly  beloved  by  Coresus,  priest  of 
Bacchus.     Unable  to  gain  her  affections, 
be  implored  Bacchus  to  revenge  her  in- 
sensbUity  ;  and  the  Calydonians  being  in 
consequence  afflicted   with  phrensy,   the 
oracle  commanded  the  immolation  of  Cal- 
Urrboe,  or  of  a  substitute.     The  nymph 
was  led  to  the  altar;  but  Coresus,  who 
was  about  to  perform   the  sacrifice,  re- 
lented, and  turned  the  knife  against  him- 
adf ;  and  Callirrhoe,  moved  with  compa&- 
non,    sacrificed    herself    to    appease    his 
Manes. — III.  Daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys,  and  mother  of  Echidna,  Geryon, 
Cerberus  and  other  monsters,  by  Chrysaor. 
—•IV.  Daughter  of  the  Achelous,  and  se- 
cond wife  of  Alcmaron,  whose  death  she  in- 
nocently caused  by  her  desire  to  procure  the 
fiuDOus  necklace  and  collar  which  her  hus- 
band had  given  to  his  former  wife  Arsinoe. 
On   his   death,  Jupiter   fulfilled  her  re- 
quest   that  her  sons  might   be   miracu- 
lously endowed  with  premature  strength 
to  avenge  their  father's   murderers.      See 

Callistb.     See  Thsaa. 

Calusthkitks,  I.,  a  philosopher  of 
Olynthus,  and  nephew  of  Aristotle,  who 
placed  him  about  the  person  of  Aleiander 


the  Great  as  his  instructor,  or  rather  com- 
panion, during  the  expedition  to  India. 
He  gave  offence,  however,  by  his  rudeness 
and  boldness  of  speech  ;  and  being  even- 
tually charged  with  being  involved  in  a 
conspiracy  against  the  king,  he  was  put  to 
such  excruciating  tortures  that  he  took 
poison  and  died.  Other  accounts  repre- 
sent him  as  having  been  first  tortured,  and 
then  hanged,  by  order  of  Alexander. 

Callistia,  "  beauty's  rewards ;"  part  of 
a  festival  at  Lesbos,  at  which  all  the 
women  presented  themselves  in  the  temple 
of  Juno,  and  a  prize  was  assigned  to  the 
fairest.  An  institution  of  the  same  kind 
existed  among  the  Parrhasians.  The 
Eleans  had  one  also,  in  which  men  only 
were  allowed  to  compete ;  and  the  victor 
received  as  a  prize  a  suit  of  armour,  which 
he  dedicated  to  Minerva. 

Cat.usto  and  Camsto,  called  also 
Helice,  daughter  of  Lycaon,  king  of  Ar- 
cadia, and  one  of  Diana's  attendants.  She 
was  deceived  and  betrayed  by  Jupiter,  and 
moreover  transformed  by  the  god  into  a 
bear,  to  screen  her  from  the  jealousy  of 
Juno.  After  many  years'  wanderings  in 
this  shape,  she  was  met,  and  nearly  slain, 
by  her  son  Areas,  who  was  hunting  in  the 
woods  ;  but  Jupiter  arrested  the  arrow  he 
had  aimed  at  her,  and,  in  recompense  for 
her  sufferings,  planted  her,  together  with 
her  son,  as  a  constellation  in  the  heavens. 
Juno,  however,  still  burning  with  jealousy, 
begged  as  a  boon  from  Tethys  that  her 
rival  might  never  be  permitted  to  cool 
herself^in  the  ocean.  Various  versions  of 
this  story  were  given  by  the  ancients. 
^  CallistrXtus,  an  Athenian,  whose  elo- 
quence is  said  to  have  first  inspired  De- 
mosthenes with  a  love  of  oratory.  He 
was  employed  on  several  occasions,  both  as 
a  general  and  a  statesman,  but  ultimately 
met  the  usual  fate  of  the  leaders  of  that 
"  fierce  democratic,"  and  was  banished  into 
Thrace,  where  he  founded  the  city  Datum. 

Calor,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  rose  in 
the  mount^ns  of  the  Hirpini,  passed  Bene- 
ventum,  and  joined  the  Vulturnus. 

Calfb,  a  lofty  mountain  of  Spain,  op- 
posite Mount  Abyla  on  the  African  coast. 
These  two  mountains  were  called  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules.  Calpe  is  now  called  Gibraltar, 
fipom  the  Arabic  "  Gibel  Tarik,"  The  Moun- 
tain of  Tarik,  a  Moorish  general  who  first 
led  the  Moors  into  Spain,  a.  d.  710. 

CALruaKXA,  called  also  Calphurnia  on 
some  inscriptions,  the  name  of  a  Koman 
family,  which,  although  plebeian,  traced 
its  descent  to  Calpus,  a  son  of  Numa. 
The  first  member  of  this  family  that  at- 
tained to  the  consulship,  a.  u.  c.  573,  was 
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C.  Calpurnius,  surnamed  Piso,  an  appcl* 
lation  thenceforth  adopted  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  &mily.  (See  Piso.)  The  other 
two  great  branches  of  this  lamUy  were 
those  of  Bestia  and  of  BLbulus.  There 
were  several  distinguished  women  of  this 
name  among  the  Romans.  Of  these 
the  most  distinguiriied  were — Calpumia, 
daughter  of  L.  Piso,  fourth  and  last  wife 
of  Julius  Cvsar.  The  night  previous  to 
his  murder,  having  dreamed  that  the  roof 
of  her  house  had  fallen,  and  that  he  had 
been  stabbed  in  her  arms,  she  attempted 
unsucoessfully  to  detain  him  at  home. 
After  CfBsar's  death,  she  intrusted  Antony 
with  his  private  treasures  and  papers,  and 
thus  eontributed  in  some  degree  to  his 
elevation. 

Calpubmius,!.,  Flaccub,8  Latin  orator, 
who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Hadrian  and  An- 
toninus I^tts.  He  is  the  author  of  a  col- 
lection of  rhetorical  exercises,  fifty*one  of 
which  have  reached  our  times.  —  II.  Titus 
Julius,  a  Latin  pastoral  poet  of  Sicily,  who 
lived  in  the  third  century  of  oqr  era,  and 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  Nemesianus.  Little 
can  be  said  with  certainty  either  as  to  the 
incidents  of  his  life  or  the  number  and 
title  of  his  works.  Eleven  of  his  eclogues 
have  often  been  edited;  the  best  edition 
is  to  be  found  in  Burman*s  Poeta  Latini 
MinortB, 

Calvus,  CoaK.  LiciMjfus,  a  Roman,  dis- 
tinguished as  an  orator  and  poet.  As  an 
orator  he  is  spoken  of  by  Cicero  with  great 
respect ;  but  little  is  known  of  his  poetical 
merits,  except  that  he  b  usually  classed 
along  with  Catullus.  He  was  also  noted 
for  his  satirical  effusions.  «. 

Caltcadnus,  a  large  and  rapid  river  of 
Cilicia  Trachea,  which  rises  in  the  central 
chain  of  Taurus,  and,  after  receiving  nu- 
merous tributary  streams,  foils  into  the  sea 
between  the  Capes  Zephyrium  and  Sar- 
pcdon.     It  is  now  the  Gimk'90u. 

Calvdva,  a  group  of  islands  lying  off 
the  coast  of  Caria^  south-east  of*Lero6,  one 
of  which  was  called  Calymna,  CaUmno. 

Calydov,  a  city  of  JEtolia,  famed  in 
<7reek  story,  for  the  boar-hunt  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. (SeeMxLSAoxa.)  Calydonwas 
situated  on  a  rockv  height,  in  the  centre 
of  a  large  and  fruitful  district  Shortly 
after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  it  was  invested 
by  an  AclueaD  garrison,  which  was  driven 
out  by  Epaminondas  after  the  battle  of 
Leuctra.  It  was  a  plaee  of  importance  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Ciesar;  but  Augustus 
completed  its  destruction  by  removing  its 
inhabitants  to  Nicopolis. 

CAi.f  06KIS,  a  name  of  Dcganira,  a  native 
of  Calydon. 


CALYDONit's,a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from 
the  worship  paid  him  in  Calydon.  **  Caly- 
donius  heros**  was  an  epithet  applied  to 
Meleager. 

Caltmka.     See  Caltdnjb. 

Caltpso,  a  daughter  of  Atlas,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  one  of  the  Oceanides, 
was  queen  of  the  island  Ogygia,  on  which 
Ulysses  suffered  shipwreck.  By  the  united 
influence  of  her  love  and  spells.  Calypso 
detained  the  hero  seven  years,  and  intended 
to  confor  on  him  the  gift  of  immortality, 
to  induce  him  to  remain  with  her  for  ever ; 
but  the  command  of  Jove  at  length  com- 
pelled her  to  consent  to  his  departure,  after 
which  she  became  inconsolable. 

Cavalodunuii,  ibe  first  Roman  colony 
in  Britain,  supposed  to  be  Maiden^ 

CamaxIcum,  a  city  of  the  Nervii  in 
Belgic  Gaul,  now  Ccmimiy. 

CAMAxiNA,  a  city  of  l^cily,  on  the 
Hipparis ;  founded  by  a  colony  from  Syra- 
cuse, B.  c.  600.  The  situation  was  un- 
healthy, owing  to  the  exhalations  that 
arose  from  a  large  marsh  formed  by  the 
river  in  its  vicinity ;  but  the  nuursh  was  con- 
sidered such  an  adimirable  barrier  against 
invasion  that  it  was  long  before  an  attempt 
was  made  to  remove  it.  Henoe  the  pro- 
verb fiif  iclrci  Kofuxftyay,  **  move  not  Cama- 
rina,"  implying  that  although  tiie  marsh  was 
an  evil,  the  removal  of  it  would  only  lead 
to  a  greater.  Camari|Ui  ulldel^vent  many 
revolutions,  having  been  destroyed  and 
rebuilt  three  different  times  from  its  first 
foundation  down  to  the  first  Punic  war, 
when  it  sank  entirely  into  insignificance. 
Hie  name  Camarina  is  still  applied  to  the 
ruins  that  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient 
town. 

Cahboxu,  a  chain  of  mountains  of  Ma- 
cedonia, fijrming  its  soutiiern  boundary,  and 
separating  it  firom  Tbassaly. 

CAMBfsB8,the  name  of  two  distinguished 
Persians,  one  the  fother,  the  other  the  son 
of  Cyrus  the  Great.-— I.  Historians  diflfer  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  elder  Cambyses,  some 
making  him  of  obscure  origin,  others 
maintaining  that  ha.  was  a  prince  of  the 
line  of  the  AchsBmenides ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  there  were  two  persons  of  this 
name,  whose  lives  have  been  cMifounded 
by  subsequent  writers.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  certain  that  the  Osmbyses  who  after- 
wards became  fiither  of  Cyrus  the  Great 
could  not  have  made  any  pretensions  to 
kingly  origin  at  the  time  whea  Astyages, 
king  of  Media,  was  induced  to  give  him 
his  daughter  Mandane  in  marriage.  '-  II. 
Son  and  successor  of  Cyms  the  Great,  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Persia  529  x.  c. 
Pursuing  the  ambitious  projects  of  his 
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&ther,  be  inTaded  Egypt,  and  reduced  it 
to  a  Persian  province.  He  then  directed 
his  march  against  the  Ethiopians;  but 
his  army  being  overwhelmed  in  the  desert, 
be  returned  to  Egypt,  where  he  planned  an 
invasion  of  Carthage,  but  without  success. 
In  Thebes,  which  he  caused  to  be  plon- 
dercd,  he  appears  to  have  beoome  insane. 
At  all  events,  the  numberless  aets  of  im- 
piety, ferocity,  and  cn^ty,  with  which  the 
last  year*  of  his  life  were  characterised,  can 
«nly  be  ascribed  to  insanity.  His  sub- 
jects at  length  rose  in  rebellion ;  and 
while  he  was  preparing  to  crush  it,  he 
died  of  an  accidental  wound  which  he 
received  from  his  own  sword  in  descending 
from  his  horse  at  Ecbatana,  a  small  town 
of  Syria,  a.  c.  521.  Some  authors  re- 
cognise in  Cambyses  the  Ahasuerus  of 
Scripture.  He  left  no  issue,  and  his 
throne  was  usurped  by  the  Magi,  and  soon 
afterwards  ascended  by  Darius. — III.  A 
river  of  Asia,  which  jises  at  the  base  of 
Mons  Coraxicus,  a  branch  of  Caucasus, 
and  afterwards,  joining  the  Cyrus,  flows 
into  the  Hyrcanian  sea.  Modem  geogra- 
phers have  been  unable  to  identify  this 
stream. 

CA-maisuM,  Canurinot  a  town  of  Um- 
bria,  on  the  borders  of  Picenum.  It  was 
a  Roman  colony,  and  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Camerte,  also  in  Umbria. 

CAXxaTEs,  a  friend  of  Tumus,  killed  by 
JSneas. 

CAatiLLA,  queen  of  the  Volsci,  and  daugh- 
ter of  Metabus  and  Casmill^  was  educated 
in  the  woods,  and  trained  to  the  exercise  of 
arms.  Her  &ther  had  dedicated  her  to  the 
service  of  Diana;  but  when  she  was  de- 
clared queen  she  led  the  Volscians  to  bat- 
tle against  Eneas.  Many  chiefs  perished 
by  her  hand ;  but  she  at  last  herself  fell 
by  the  javeHn  of  Aruns.  Virgil  gives  a 
beautiful  description  of  this  heroine  in  the 
Seventh  Book  of  the  ^neid,  representing 
her  a&  so  swift  of  foot  as  to  outstrip  the 
winds,  skim  over  standing  com  without 
bending  the  stalks,  and  glide  along  the 
water  without  wetting  her  feet. 

Camilu  and  Camilla,  boys  and  girls 
of  free  parents,  who  ministered  in  the  sa- 
crifieea  of  the  gods. 

Camillus,  M.  Fuaius,  a  celebrated 
Rouaan,  called  a  second  Romulus,  from 
hia  services  to  his  country.  After  filling 
rariotts  important  situations,  and,  among 
other  achievements,  tdcing  the  eky  of  Veil, 
which  for  ten  years  had  resisted  the  Roman 
arms,  and  subduing  the  Faliacans,  he  was 
accused  of  embenling  some  of  the  spoils 
taken  at  Veii,  and,  to  prevent  the  disgrace 
of   condemnation,    went    into   voluntary 


exile.  During  his  exile,  Rome,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Capitol,  was  taken  by  the 
Gauls  under  Brennus ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  their  misfortunes  the  Romans  unani- 
mously revoked  the  sentence  of  exile,  and 
elected  him  dictator.  The  noble-minded 
Ronuui  marched  to  the  relief  of  his  coun- 
try, and  after  two  battles,  one  fought  in 
the  city,  the  other  on  the  road  to  Gabii, 
he  oompletdy  exterminated  the  invaders. 
He  performed  another  equally  important 
service  to  his  countrymen,  in  prevailing 
up<m  them  to  rebuild  Rome,  against  the 
wish  of  the  tribunes,  who,  were  anxious  to 
remove  the  capital  to  Veii.  After  gaining 
victories  over  the  iEqui,  YfAseiy  Etrurians, 
and  Latins,  he  died  of  the  plague  in  his 
80th  year,  a.  c.  365,  after  he  had  been 
five  times  dictator,  once  censor,  thrice  in- 
terrex,  twice  military  tribune,  and  having 
obtained  four  triumphs.  The  main  facts 
of  the  story  of  Camillus  are  said  by  modem 
writers  to  be  destitute  of  historical  truth ; 
the  narrative  of  Livy  being  founded,  in  all 
probability,  upon  traditionary  ballads. 

Camirds,  Camiro,  a  town  on  the  western 
coast  of  Rhodes ;  so  named  from  a  son  of 
Cercaphus,  one  of  the  Heliada». 

Camcema,  a  name  given  to  the  Muses  ; 
a  coniu  amcenOf  or,  according  to  Varro, 
from  carmen. 

CAMrANlA,a  celebrated  district  of  Italy, 
below  Latium,  from  which  it  was  origin* 
ally  separated  by  the  Liris ;  but  at  a  later 
period  part  of  Latium  was  included  in  its 
limits.  It  now  forms  the  territory  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  called  Terra  tU  La- 
voro.  This  district  has  been  celebrated  in 
all  ages  for  its  extraordinary  fertility  and 
its  ^nial  climate;  and  in  ancient  times 
it  was  studded  with  numerous  cities,  many 
of  which,  such  as  Capua,  Nola,  Bai«,  Atella, 
Abella,  Teanum,  Cunue,  and  Farthenope  or 
Neapolis,  Netjpletf  have  attained  historical 
importance.  It  was  originally  peopled  by 
the  Osci.  At  a  later  period  it  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Tuscans,  who  built 
Capua,  the  capital  of  the  district ;  but  they, 
in  their  turn,  yielded  to  the  Samnites,  who 
were  finally  driven  out  by  the  Romans, 
A.  u.c.  411.  During  the  brilliant  suc- 
cesses of  Hannibal,  the  inhabitants  faltered 
for  a  season  in  their  allegiance  to  Rome ; 
an  offence  which  was  visited  with  a  rigour 
unexampled  in  history.     See  Capua. 

Cam PAsrs,  a  lady  of  great  beaut}*  whom 
Alexander  bestowed  upon  Apelles. 

Campi,  I.,  Canini,  a  plun  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  in  the  country  of  the  Mesiatcs,  cor- 
responding to  the  modem  Val  di  Mitocco. 
—  II.  Diomedis,  a  plain  of  Apulia,  on 
which  the  battle  of  Camus  was  fbught.  — 
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III.  Laborini.  See  Laboaikj. — IV. 
Taurasini.  See  Taurasinx.  —  V.  Rudii. 
See  Ruoii  Campi. 

Camfus  MartYcs  (so  called,  because 
dedicated  to  Mars),  a  large  plain  at  Rome, 
inclosed  by  abend  of  the  Tiber,  and  bounded 
by  the  CapitoUne  and  Quirinal  hills,  origi- 
nally used  as  a  place  of  exercise,  and  for 
the  meetings  of  the  people.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  republic,  it  began  to  be  oc- 
cupied with  buildings,  and  it  was  inclosed 
by  the  Emperor  Aurelian  within  the  walls. 
Amongst,  those'  buildings  were :  The  Mau- 
soleum of  Augustus ;  the  Antonine  Pillar ; 
Septa  Julia,  or  Ovilia,  enclosures  for  the 
people  to  vote  in;  Temple  of  Minerva, 
built  by  Fompey ;  Pantheon,  Rotonda ; 
Circus  Agonalis;  Pompey's  Theatre. 

CakabIa,  the  largest  of  the  cluster  of 
islands  called  by  the  ancients  Fortunatae 
Insulae,  Canary  Islands.  Its  name  was  de- 
rived from  a  peculiar  race  of  large  dogs 
(canis)  with  which  it  abounded.  See  Fok- 
TUXATJE  Insults. 

CawdXce,  the  name  of  several  queens 
distinguished  in  the  history  of  Ethiopia ; 
but,  according  to  a  more  probable  conjec- 
ture, it  was  a  name  given  to  the  queen- 
mothers  of  that  country  governing  during 
the  minority  of  their  sons.  Of  these  the 
most  distinguished  was  Candace,  who  was 
blind  of  an  eye,  and  made  an  irruption 
into  Egypt  during  the  reign  of  Augustus 
B.C.  20.  After  having  captured  several 
cities,  sl^  was  at  last  obliged  to  sue  for 
peace  from  Petronius,  who  had  invaded 
her  dominions  for  the  purpose  of  retalia- 
tion.  It  is,  in  all  probability,  the  successor 
of  this  Candace  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apottha  (viii.  27.)  as  the  Queen 
of  all  the  ^thiopias. 

Candavia,  a  district  of  IVIacedonia, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Candavian 
Mountains ;  supposed  to  be  the  same  with 
the  Carbunii  Montcs  of  Livy,  and  the 
Canaluvil  Montes  of  Ptolemy. 

Canoaules,  or  Mvrsilus,  son  of  Myr- 
sus,  the  last  of  the  Heraclida;  who  sat  on 
the  throne  of  Lydia.  He  was  dethroned  by 
Gygcs,  at  the  instigation  of  his  own  queen, 
whose  feelings  he  had  outraged.  (^Herod. 
1.  7.) 

Cankphoai,  the  virgins  of  honourable 
birth  who  carried  on  their  heads  a  basket 
filled  with  the  materials  of  sacrifice  in  the 
Fanatheno^a,  Dionysia,  and  other  public 
festivals. 

Cavicularks  Dies,  certain  days  in  the 
summer  in  which  the  star  Canicula  is 
said  to  influence  the  season,  and  to  make 
the  days  more  warm  during  its  appearance. 
This  idea  originated  with  the  Egyptians, 


from  whom  it  was  borrowed  by  the 
Greeks.  The  Romans  sacrificed  annually 
a  dog  to  Canicula  at  its  rising,  to  appease 
its  rage. 

CanioIa,  a  reputed  sorceress  at  Rome, 
ridiculed  by  Horace. 

CanikkfXtes,  a  people  of  Germania 
Superior,  inhabiting  the  western  part  qS 
the  Insula  Batavorum. 

CakinYus  Rebilus,  C,  consul  with 
J.  Cssar  after  the  death  of  Trebonius. 
He  enjoyed  the  dignity  only  seven  hours ; 
for  his  predecessor  having  died  on  the  last 
day  of  the  year,  he  was  chosen  only  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day. 

Caknjb,  a  small  village  of  Apulia,  near 
the  Aufidus ;  celebrated  for  the  defeat  of 
the  Romans  by  Hannibal,  b.  c.  217.  The 
army  of  Hannibal  was  very  inferior  in 
numbers  to  that  of  his  enemiei ;  but  with 
a  loss  of  only  4,000  men  he  put  50,000 
Romans  to  the  sword,  and  took  10,000 
prisoners.  The  city  of  Canna?  was  de- 
stroyed the  year  before  the  battle,  with  the 
exception  of  its  citadel ;  but  it  was  after- 
wards rebuilt,  and  became  a  bishop*s  see 
in  the  infancy  of  Christianity. 

CAnofIcum  OstTum,  the  westernmost 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  12  miles  from  Alex- 
andria. 

Cakopus,  a  city  of  ^gypt,  12  miles 
from  Alexandria,  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Canopus,  pilot  of  the  vessel  of 
Menelaus,  who  was  buried  there.  Virgil 
bestows  on  it  the  epithet  of  Pellaus,  in  al- 
lusion to  the  Macedonian  conquest  of  the 
country.  Canopus  was  a  very  ancient 
city,  and  previously  to  the  foundation  of 
Alexandria  must  have  been  of  great  im- 
portance, forming  as  it  did  the  chief  centre 
of  communication  between  the  interior  of 
Egypt  and  the  countries  lying  to  the  north. 
It  was  famous  for  the  temple  and  oracle  of 
Serapis,  whose  festivals  were  here  cele- 
brated with  great  pomp. 

CantIbri,  a  ferocious  people  of  Spain, 
who  for  more  than  200  years  resisted  the 
Roman  power.  Tliey  were  finally  reduced 
by  Agrippa,  a.  u.  c.  734.  Their  country 
answers  to  Biscay,  and  part  of  Asturias, 

CaktTuai,  Kent,  a  district  of  Britain. 
The  name  is  derived  from  an  old  British 
word,  signifying  **  angle,**  in  allusion  to 
the  position  of  the  district. 

Cakulxia  Lex,  a  law  proposed  by  C. 
Canuleius,  tribune  of  the  people,  a.  u.  c. 
310,  permitting  intermarriages  between 
the  patricians  and  plebeians. 

Canusiuk,  a  town  of  Apulia,  on  the 
richt  bank  of  the  Aufidus  about  twelve 
miles  from  its  mouth.  It  was  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Diomede,  er  in  a  period  ante- 
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ce<icBt  to  the  raoords  of  Boman  history, 
snd  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities 
In  Italy  lor  extent,  population,  and  mag- 
niBecmce.  The  walls  had  a  circumference 
of  1 6  miles ;  and  Tarious  ruins  still  remain 
to  attest  its  former  grandeur.  Great  num- 
bers of  fictile  vases  have  been  found  here, 
surpassing  in  rise  and  beauty  those  dis- 
covered in  the  tombs  of  any  other  ancient 
dty,  not  even  excepting  Nola.  Canusium 
v-as  the  place  to  which  the  wreck  of  the 
Roman  army  retreated  after  the  battle  of 
Caniue.  The  city  was  colonised  by  Ha- 
driaUf  and  it  seems  to  have  been  at  the 
seme  of  its  prosperity  under  Tn^an.  The 
modem  town  of  Catuua  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city. 

CxrANKcs,  a  noble  Argive,  son  of  Hip- 
pcmous,  one  of  the  seven  leaders  in  the 
war  against  Thebes,  and  noted  for  his 
daring  and  impiety.  Having  declared 
that  he  would  take  the  Theban  city,  even 
in  spite  of  Jupiter,  he  was  struck  with  a 
thunderbolt ;  and  when  his  body  was  being 
consumed  on  the  funeral  pile,  his  wife 
Evadne  threw  herself  upon  it,  and  perished 
in  the  flames,  ^sculapius  restored  him 
toVifo. 

CxrifiA,  I.,  a  gate  of  Rome,  now  the 
Gate  of  St,  SebtuHan, — II.  A  city  of 
£truria,  south-east  of  Mount  Soracte, 
which  in  the  early  period  of  its  history 
opposed,  though  unsuccessfully,  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Roman  power.  Its 
site  has  not  been  accurately  determined. 

CAriiex,  a  people  of  Etruria,  in  whose 
territory  Feronia  had  a  grove  and  temple. 
Capua  REUS,  Capo  d*  Oroi  a  lofty  moun- 
tain and  promontory  of  Euboea,  where 
Nauplius,  king  of  the  country,  to  revenge 
the  death  of  his  son  Palamedes,  shin  by 
Ulysses,  set  a  burning  torch  in  the  darkness 
of  night  to  mislead  the  Grecian  fleet. 

CapIto,  I.,  uncle  of  Paterculus,  who 
joined  Agrippa  against  Cassius. — 1 1.  Fon- 
teius,  a  Roman  nobleman,  a  friend  of  Ho- 
race, sent  by  Antony  to  Brundisium  to 
settle  his  disputes  with  Augustus. 

CAPirouMi  LuDi,  games  yearly  cele- 
brated at  Rome  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  who 
preserved  the  Capitol  from  the  Gauls. 

CApTTOLisns,  I.,  a  surname  of  Jupiter 
from  his  temple  on  Mt  Capitolinus. — II. 
A  surname  of  M.  Manlius,  who,  for  his 
ambition,  was  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock,  which  he  had  nobly  defended. — HI. 
Mons,  one  of  the  seven  hills  on  which 
Rome  was  built,  containing  the  citadel 
and  fortress  of  the  Capitol.  It  was  called 
also  Mons  Saturnius  and  Mons  Torpeius. 
—IV.  An  appellation  given  to  Petilius,  go- 
vernor of  the  Capitol,  who  was  accused 


of  having  stolen  a  golden  crown  cmise- 
crated  to  Jupiter ;  but  he  was  acquitted  by 
the  judges,  to  gratify  Augustus. — V.  Ju* 
lius,  one  of  those  later  Roman  historians, 
whose  works  form  what  has  been  termed 
"  The  Augustan  History."  He  lived  in 
the  reigns  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine, 
and  wrote  several  lives  of  the  most  distin- 
guished persons  of  his  own  age  and  that 
immediately  preceding. 

Capxtouuu,  a  celebrated  temple  and 
citadel  at  Rome  on  the  Tarpeian  rock. 
The  foundations  were  laid  by  Tarq.  Pris- 
cus,  B.  c.  615 ;  the  walls  were  raised  by 
his  successor  Sery.  TuUius ;  Tarq.  Super- 
bus  6nished  it,  b.  c.  533  ;  and  it  was  con- 
secrated by  the  consul  Horatius,  the  third 
year  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  The 
ascent  to  it  was  by  100  steps.  All  the  con- 
suls successively  made  donations  to  the 
Capitol,  and  Augustus  bestowed  on  it  at 
one  time  2000  pounds  weight  of  gold. 
The  gilding  of  the  arch  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  cost  21,000  talents.  The  gates  of 
the  temple  were  of  brass,  covered  with 
large  plates  of  gold ;  the  inside  wall  was 
all  of  marble,  adorned  with  vessels  and 
shields  of  solid  silver,  with  gilded  chariots, 
&c.  After  it  had  been  destroyed  three 
times,  Domitian  raised  it  to  greater  gran- 
deur than  it  had  been  under  any  of  his 
predecessors,  and  spent  12,000  talents  in 
gilding  it.  'This  temple  was  the  prin- 
cipal sanctuary  of  Rome.  The  consuls  and 
magistrates  offered  sacrifices  there  when 
they  first  entered  on  their  offices,  and  the 
procession  in  triumphs  was  also  conducted 
to  the  Capitol.  In  process  of  time,  nu- 
merous other  temples  were  successively 
raised  on  the  Capitoline  HilL  It  also 
contained  a  library,  and  various  other 
public  buildings.  Various  derivations  have 
been  assigned  for  the  origin  of  the  term, 
but  none  of  them  are  satis&ctory. 

CappadocTa,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Galatia  and 
Pontus;  west  by  Phrygia;  east  by  the 
Euphrates;  and  south  by  Cilicia.  Its 
eastern  part  was  called  Armenia  Minor. 
Under  the  Persians  the  term  Cappadocia 
had  a  more  extended  meaning  than  in 
later  geography.  It  comprised  two  great 
divisions;  Cappadocia  the  Great  (whose 
boundaries  have  been  given  above  )^  often 
called  simply  Cappadocia,  and  Cappadocia 
bordering  on  the  Pontus,  often  called  only 
Pontus.  (See  Poktus.)  It  is  said  to  have 
been  first  divided  into  two  separate  king- 
doms,  or  rather  satrapies,  by  Darius  Hys- 
taspes,  whose  sovereigns  were  at  first  vas- 
sals of  the  Persian  empire,  but  subse- 
quently  established    their   independence. 
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Anaphus,  one  of  the  conspirators  irho 
slew  the  fiUae  Smerdis,  was  the  founder  of 
the  new-  Cappadocian  dynasty;  but  his 
grandson,  Datames,  was  the  first  who  as> 
sumed  the  kingly  title,  aod  after  him  and 
his  son  Ariamnes  there  was  a  long  list  of 
princes,  all  bearing  the  dtle  of  Ariaratbes. 
(See  AatAHATHBs.)  '  On  the  death  of  the 
last  member  of  this  dynasty,  the  Cappa* 
docians  were  offered  th^r  liberty  by  the 
Romans,  but  they  refused  to  accept  it. 
Three  princes  of  a  new  dynastyi  called 
Ariobananes,  then  followed,  and  these 
were  suoeeeded  by  Arohelaus;  on  whose 
death  Cappadoeia  was  reduced  to  a  Ro- 
man protrince,  which  it  continued  till  it 
was  invaded  by  thfe  Turks.  It  receives 
its  name  from  the  river  Cappadox,  which 
separates  it  from  Galatia,  or  from  Cappa- 
docus,  the  founder.  Tiraversed  by  the 
mountain  chains  of  Argacus  and  Taurus, 
Cappadocia  was  rich  in  pasturage,  and  pro- 
duced large  herds  of  cattle  and  an  excel- 
lent breed  of  horses.  Tlie  inhabitants  were 
completely  addicted  to  a  pastoral  life;  but, 
unlike  the  shepherds  of  the  other  moun- 
tainous countries,  were  of  a  peaceful  and 
slothful  disposition.  They  bore  the  cha- 
racter of  being  unprincipled  and  fiiithless ; 
and  on  this  account  Cappadocia  was  consi- 
dered one  of  the  three  bad  Kappa»<,  or 
names  beginning  with  the  letters  K  or  C, 
the  Cilieians  and  Cretans  being  the  other 
two.  Hie  inhabitants  are  cidled  white 
Syrians  (see  Lkuoo-Strii)  by  Herodotus, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  more  swarthy 
tribes  beyond  lioant  Taurus. 

CArrlnox,  a  river  of  Cappadocia,  bound- 
ing it  on  the  side  of  Galatia,  and  falling 
into  the  Halys. 

CAPkAalA,  Cabrera,  I.,  a  mountainous 
island,  south  of  Balearia  Uligor,  MaJortOs 
fiunons  fbr  goats.  —  II.  One  of  the  In- 
sular FortonatsB,  or  Canarie9t  now  Gcmera, 

CAniiB,  Capri,  an  island  off  the  coast 
of  Campania,  fiunous  for  being  the  abode 
ttf  Tiberius,  and  the  scene  of  his  de- 
bauchery. 

Catoicoshus,  a  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-eight  stars  in  the  form  of 
a  goat  Some  suppose  it  to  be  the  goat 
Amaltfaaa,  which  fed  Jupiter  with  her 
milk;  while  others  maintained  that  Ban, 
aMuming  this  form,  when  terrified  at  the 
giant  Typhon,  was  transferred  by  Jupiter 
to  the  heavens,  where  he  formed 'this  con- 
stellation.    The  Greek  form  of  the  word 


CAPnlrinxs,  a  surname  of  Fan,  the 
Fauni,  and  Satyrs,  from  their  baring  goats' 
feet. 

Cavsa,  Cafwa,  a  town  of  Libya,  in  the 


district  of  Bytacium,  surrounded  by  vast 
deserts.  It  was  surprised  by  Marius,  de- 
stroyed in  the  war  of  Caesar  and  Mctellus 
Scipio,  and  afterwards  rebuilt  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  id^itify  this  city  with 
liecatonpylos,  a  large  city  of  Libya, 
founded  by  Hercules. 

CXH$A,  a  rich  and  flourishing  city,  the 
capital  of  Campania,  situated  in  the  centre 
of  a  beautiful  plain  not  far  from  the  Vul- 
turous. It  was  founded  about  fifty  years 
before  Rome  by  the  Tuscans,  and  was 
originally  called  Vultumum  ;  but  received 
the  name  of  Capua  about  400  years  after- 
wards, when  the  Samnites  took  poasessioa 
of  it,  either  from  Capys,  the  leader  of 
the  invaders,  or  from  its  situation  in  the 
plain.  During  the  Punic  war  it  vied  in 
magnificence  with  Rome  and  Carthage. 
The  citizens  of  Capua  opened  their  gates 
to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Cannas; 
but  five  years  afterwards  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  who  inflicted  on  it 
a  terrible  retribution,  by  putting  to  the 
sword  all  the  senators,  imprisomng  300 
nobles,  and  condemning  to  slavery  the 
great  bulk  of  its  inhabitants.  From  this 
period  it  fell  into  decay.  The  modern  Ca- 
pua is  built  about  S^  miles  from  the  ancient 
city,  and  has  nothing  in  oonunon  with  it,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  built  of  the  ruins  of  the  latter. 
(See  Casiumum.)  Various  ruins,  among 
which  those  of  its  splendid  amphitheatre 
and  its  tombs,  still  exist  to  attest  the  q>leiK 
dour  and  magnificence  of  ancient  Capua. 

CArrs,  I.,  a  Trojan,  who  is  fabled  to 
have  come  with  ^neas  into  Italy,  and  to 
lutve  grirenits  name  to  Capua,  till  that  pe- 
riod called  Vultumum.  •"»  II.  A  son  of 
Assaracus,  by  Hieromneme,  daughter  of 
the  Sunois ;  fiither  of  Anchises  by  Themisy 
and  grandfother  of  .£neaa. 

Car,  I.,  son  of  Phoroneus,  king  of  Me- 
gara.  — II.  Son  of  Manes,  who  married 
Callirrhoe,daughter.of  the  Meander,  Caria 
received  its  name  from  him. 

Caeacalla,  Aktoxikus  Bassiakus, 
eldest  son  of  the  emperor  Severus,  was  bom 
at  Lugdunum  ( X^foiu),  a. d.  1 88.  His  name 
Caraoalla  was  derived  from  a  species  of  Gal« 
lie  cassock  which  he  introduoeid  into  Rome. 
In  conjunction  with  his  brother  Creta  he 
succeeded  to  the  throne  a.  d.  211,  by  tha 
will  of  his  fiither ;  but  he  soon  afterwards 
caused  Gets  to  be  assassinated,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  revolting  barbarity,  and 
got  himself  proclaimed  sole  emperor.  Ca- 
rac«Ua  surpawed  aU  his  predecessors  in 
effeminacy  and  debauchery,  and  equalled 
the  worst  of  them  in  cruelty.  His  whole 
career,  indeed,  was  a  series  of  revolting 
crimes,  relieved  only  by  intervals  of  estn* 
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Tagant  Iblly.  Etoii  when  a  boy  he  had 
attempted  the  life  of  his  father ;  and  the 
murder  of  his  brother  was  followed  up  hy 
til*  maaaaere  of  SO^OOO  Roman  citizens, 
whom  he  suppoeed  to  disapprove  of  his 
msiduBt.  Ifia  hutgcases  to  the  soldierB 
■ecurad  their  seryiees.  Under  his  auspioea 
ftm  KmnaD  ttmswere  oaitied  into  every 
past  of  die  world*  but  in  almost  etery  in- 
stanee  cither  aniUed  with>  defeat  or -obliged 
to  accept  humiliating  terms  of  peaee.  Btit 
andUst  aU  Aase  humiliatiomi  the  folly  of 
CaraeaUa  sustained  no  diminution,  and  his 
vaaily  satisfied  itoilf  with  the  assunq»tion 
of  tjtks  and  digniiiffa ;  thus,  after  a  trea» 
dtcrons  butchery  of  the  flower  of  the  Ale- 
nanni,  he  asaamed  the  epithet  Alemannieus, 
and^  snbaaqnentiy,  that  jof  JPsrthias,  from  a 
victory  ot&  the  Fattiiians  which  he  never 
won.  His  vanity  found  exercise  in  de» 
eonatxng  the  city  with  magnificent  thermic 
which  bore  his  nsmc,  and  other  splendid 
stnictnres,  among' which  wn»  a  beantifiil 
aicfa  inaerihcd  with  the  triumphs  of  his 
fiitfaflr.  At  length  a  conaptracy  was  farmed 
agninat  him  at  Edsssa  by  Macrinus,  a 
pnetoriaii  piaefoet,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his 
veigB,  A.  B*  S17.  It  fass  been  remarked  of 
CaxacaUa  that  Alexander  and  Achilles  were 
lii^  heiocs,  but  Tiberius  and   Nero  his 


CsnsriTvs,  a  people  of  Germania 
Prima,  in  Bdgio  Gaul,  whose  territory 
cumcBposided  to  MaufencB* 

CAmAOEXcus,  king  of  the  ancient  British 
people,  eaUed  Silures,  inhabiting  SottA 
WedeB,  After  withstanding  for  the  space 
of  imie  years  the  Roman  anna,  he  was  d»- 
iwitfid  in  a  pitched  battle  by  Ostorius  Sea- 
pdb,  his  ftirces  put  to  the  rout,  and  him- 
aelf  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans by  Cartismandua,  queen  of  the  Bri- 
gsntes^  with  whom  he  had  taken  lefixge. 
Great  importance  waa  attached  to  his  cap- 
tore,  whidi  waa  compared  to  those  of 
Syphax  by  Scipio,  and  of  Perses  by  Paulus 
iEmilius.  Clandins,  who  was  emperor 
It  the  time,  angmanted  the  territories 
ef  CartismeBdnn,  and  triumphal-  honours 
were  decreed  to  Ostorhis.  The  manly 
indapeodeni  bearing,  however,  of  the 
prince,  when  brought  into  the  pr^ 
of  ibUt  Romrin  empcior,  excited  ao 
mncfa  admiration  that  his  fetters  were  re- 
moved, and  fireedom  was  granted  him,  tOk. 
gather  with  his  wife  anA  children,  who  had 
scared  his  captivity.  Some  time  after 
Qaodias  sent  him  bsek  with  rich  presents 
to  his  native  island,  where  he  reigned  two 
years  a  fum  friend  to  the  Romans. 

CabXus,  or  Cabalus  ,  a  -city  of   Sar- 
fbundcd  by  the  Carthaginians,  and 


soon  made  the  capital  of  tlie  island.  Its 
site  is  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  mo- 
dem CagUaru 

CAtAMSis,  a  city  and  promontory  oi 
Paphlagooia,  now  Kanmpi. 

CARiNus,  one  of  the  Heraclidae,  who 
first  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Macedonian 
empire^  »,  c.  814.  He  took  £dessa;  and 
having  reigned  twenty-eight  years,  was 
succeeded  by  Perdiccas. 

Cakausius,  a  native  of  Gaul,  whose  abi- 
lities induced  Maxinusn  to  give  him  the 
command  of  a  squadron  against  the  pi- 
rates. Proving  unfaithful  to  his  trust, 
Maximian  gave  orders  to  put  him  to  death ; 
but  Carausiua,  apprised  in  seaaon,  retired 
with  hb  fleet  to  Britain ;  succeeded  in  in- 
tinridating.the  only  Riwnsn  legion  in  tho 
island ;  and,  having  finally  proclaimed  him- 
self  emperor,  forced  Maximian  to  acknow- 
ledge his  authority,  which  he  maintained 
for  seven  years.  He  was  ultimately  assas^ 
sinated  by  AUectus. 

Caebo,  the  surname  of  a  branch  of  the 
Papirian  femily  at  Rome.  Several  dis- 
tinguished persons  bone  this  title,  among 
whom  were  —  I.,  Caius,  a  Roman  orator, 
contemporary  and  friend  of  Tiberius 
Graodma,  who  committed  suicide  on  being 

accused  of  sedition  by  L.  Crassus II. 

Cbeius,  son  a€  the  preceding,  espoused  the 
party  of  Mariua,  and  attained  to  the  high- 
est offices  in  the  state.  He  was  Joint 
colleague  of  Cinna  in  the  consulsliip, 
A.  u.  c.  669,  and  the  province  of  Gaul  fell 
to  his  adnunistration ;  but  on  the  death  of 
Cinna  he  became  sole  consul,  and  carried 
on  the  war  with  Sylla.  He  was  after- 
wards defeated  by  Pompey,  taken  prisoner 
in  Sicily,  and  put  to  death  a..u.  c.  671. 

CARCHxnov,  the  Greek  naoM  of  Gar* 
thage. 

CAanli,  a  town  in  the  Tbracian  Cher- 
sonesos,  so  eslled  from  being  built  in  the 
shape  of  a  kaart.  It  waa  also  called  Hex- 
amUium,  because  the  isthmus  is  here  m 
miles  across,  and  was  destroyed  by  Ly- 
rimachus  when  he  founded  Lysima^ia; 
bnt  was  afterwards  rebuilt      It  is  now 


CAaniioBi,  a  warlike  nation  in  Gor^ 
dyene,  a  district  of  Armenia  Major,  in- 
habiting the  mountains.  The  modem  JTiircb 
are  smd  to^be  their  descendants. 

Cah}a,  a-  conntry  in  the  south-west 
angle  of  Asia  Bfinor,  ao  named  from  Car, 
one  of  its  ancient  iungs ;  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  £gean  sea,  on  the  south  by 
the  Mediterranean,  on  the  north  by  the 
Menander,  which  separates  it  from  Lydia, 
and  on  the  east^by  Phrygia  and  Lycia. 
Prior  to  the  Trojan  war,  the  Oarlans,  who 
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are  generally  considered  as  one  of  the  pri- 
mitive nations  of  Asia  Minor,  had  acquired 
some  celebrity  at  sea.  Minos,  king  of 
Crete,  established  some  colonics  in  that 
country,  and  their  naval  power  was  thence- 
forth shared  with  the  Rhodians,  Lesbians, 
and  Thracians ;  but  they  long  retained  the 
reputation  of  being  addictal  to  piracy. 
Their  history  is  little  known.  Caria  ap- 
pears to  have  been  divided  into  a  number 
of  independent  states,  each  governed  by 
its  own  sovereign ;  but,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  Halicamassus  became  the  capital 
of  the  country,  under  one  sovereign. 
Caria  fell  successively  under  the  Lydian, 
Persian,  and  Macedonian  sway.  It  was 
taken  by  Seipio  from  Alexander's  succes- 
sors, and  given  to  the  Rhodians ;  but  was 
finally  annexed  by  the  Ronoans  to  the  pro* 
consular  province  of  Asia.  Caria  was  a 
fruitful  country,  producing  wheat,  oil,  and 
wine  in  abundance.  It  is  now  called 
MunteMha. 

CAaiNiB,  a  street  of  Rome,  where 
Cicero,  Pompey,  and  others  of  the  prin- 
cipal Romans  dwelt. 

CAalNus,  M.  AuaxLius,  eldest  son  of 
the  emperor  Cams,  succeeded  his  &ther 
conjointly  with  his  brother  Numerianus, 
A.  D.  284.  Having  been  sent  to  Gaul 
during  the  life  of  his  &ther,  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  every  kind  of  vice  and  de- 
bauchery, which  were  only  increased  when 
he  was  mibrmed  of  his  fiither's  death. 
Meanwhile,  Numerianus  having  been  put 
to  death  by  Afer,  Diocletian  proclaimed 
himself  emperor ;  and,  after  several  doubt- 
ful engagements  in  Mcesia  between  the 
two  rival  armies,  a  decisive  battle  took 
place  near  Margum,  in  which  Carinus 
was  on  the  point  of  gaining  a  complete 
victory,  when  he  was  slain  by  a  tribune  of 
his  own  army,  a.  x>.  285. 

CAaxlMlA,  a  country  of  Asia,  between 
Persia  and  Gedrosia,  now  Kerman.  Its 
capital  was  Carmania. 

Carmxlus,  a  god  of  the  Syrians,  wor- 
shipped on  Mount  CarmeL 

Carmbmta  and  Caembktis,  mother  of 
Evander,  a  prophetess  of  Arcadia,  in 
whose  honour  the  Romans  erected  a  tem- 
ple near  the  Porta  Carmentalis,  and  insti- 
tuted an  annual  festival  on  the  11th  of 
January.  Carmenta  derived  her  name 
from  her  prophetic  character,  carmens 
being  synonymous  with  vates.  The  Greek 
equivalent  was  Themis.  Carmenta  was 
also  one  of  the  &tes  who  presided  over  the 
birth  of  men. 

CarmsmtIlis  Porta,  one  of  the  gates 
of  Rome,  near  the  Capitol.  It  was  after- 
wards called  Sceleratn,  because  the  Fabii 


passed  through  it  in  going  on  their  fiitai 
expedition. 

CarnsXdxs,  a  philosopher  of  Cyrene, 
in  Africa,  founder  of  a  sect  called  the 
Third  or  New  Academy.  Having  re- 
paired to  Athens  to  prosecute  his  studies, 
he  first  attached  himself  to  the  Stoics,  at 
the  head  of  whom  were  Diogenes  and 
Chrysippus,  and  subsequently  joined  the 
Academy,  at  that  time  under  £gesinus» 
whom  he  succeeded.  To  hb  philosophical 
attainments  he  added  a  rare  eloquence, 
which  induced  the  Athenians  to  Msooiate 
him  wi^h  Diogenes  the  Stoic,  and  Q'itolaua 
the  Peripatetic,  in  an  embassy  to  Rome,  a.  c. 
1 55,  There  he  opened  a  scho(d  of  philo- 
sophy, which  was  frequented  by  vast  num- 
bers of  the  Roman  youth ;  though  some 
of  the  more  severe  of  the  senators,  and 
particularly  Cato,  could  not  conceal  ^eir 
dislike  to  the  skill  with  which,  in  his 
dialectical  exercises,  he  "  made  the  worse 
appear  the  better  reason."  Canieades  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  Cicero  and  other 
Roman  writers  wit^  eulc^.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  ninety,  b.  c.  124.  It  is  difficult 
to  give  a  precise  view  of  the  doctrines  of 
Carneades ;  for  his  mind  appears  to  have 
been  of  so  disputative  a  character  that  he 
often  propounded  opinions,  however  para- 
doxical, merely  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
defending  them  in  argument,  and  without 
any  regard  to  their  intrinsic  value. 

CakxIa,  a  festival  observed  in  most 
Grecian  cities,  but  more  particularly  at 
Sparta,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  sumamed 
Cameut.  It  was  a  species  of  warlike  fes- 
tival, somewhat  similar  to  the  Boedromia 
of  the  Athenians,  and  was  held  in  the 
month  of  Augurt  or  September  for  nine 
days ;  during  which,  besides  the  solemnities 
peculiar  to  itself,  musical  numbers,  called 
Kdfwtioi  vSftoif  were  sung  by  musicians  who 
contended  for  victory.  The  origin  of  its 
institution  is  unknown ;  though  it  is  often 
maintained  that  the  Dorians,  having  mur- 
dered a  youth  named  Camus,  whom  Apollo 
had  instructed  in  divination,  sought  to 
conciliate  the  favour  of  the  god  by  esta* 
blishing  this  festival. 

CaekStss,  a  people  of  Gaul,  south-west 
of  the  Parisii;  one  of  the  tribes  that 
crossed  the  Alps  in  the  time  of  Tarquiniua 
Priscus.  Autricum,  Chartrea,  was  their 
chief  city. 

Cark6tum,  or  CAaKUMTUX,  a  city  of 
Pannonia  Superior,  on  the  Danube.  It 
became  a  place  of  importance  in  the  war 
with  the  Marcomanni;  and  the  emperor 
M.  Aurelius  made  it  the  central  point 
from  which  he  directed  his  operations 
against    the    Marcomanni    and    Quadri. 
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The  boarlMrimiis  destrojed  it  in  the  fourth 
century ;  but  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt, 
aad  its  ruins  arc  now  ytsible  between 
Iktnmei  and  AHenbrnrg^  on  the  Danube. 

CabpItks,  a  long  chain  of  mountains  in 
Daeia,  called  also  Alpes  Bastarnicae  ;.now 
Ml  Krajpadu 

CAarlTBOs,  Stxapanio,  and  Carpatho, 
an  island  in  the- Mediterranean,  between 
BhoHfs  and  Crete,  which  gave  the  name 
of  Mare  Cupathium  to  part  of  the  neigh- 
bouring sea.  It  was  originally  peopled  by 
Sifiiiosy  king  of  Crete,  and  an  Argive  co> 
looy.     The  diief  town  was  Nisynis. 

CAm,KM  and  CAnan^s,  a  town  of  Meso- 
potamia, south-east  of  Edessa,  near  which 
CrMBus  was  kiUed.  It  b  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  Ckamm  of  Scripture, 
whoice  Abraham  departed  for  the  land  of 
Canaan. 

CAasxou,  CarioU,  a  town  of  the  £qui 
on  the  Via  Valeria,  after  whose  final  sub- 
jugation it  became  a  Roman  colony.  It 
was  sometimes  selected  by  the  senate  as  a 
lesidence  finr  illustrious  captives  and  host- 


CAmmA,  a  town  of  Hispania  Boetica, 
whose  position  has  not  been  identified. 

Ca&thjba,  PelUSf  a  town  in  the  island  of 
Ceos;  heoee  the  epithet  Cartheius. 

CAaTBioo,  a  fiunous  maritime  city,  long 
the  rival  of  Rome  Carthage  was  princi- 
pally built  along  the  coast  of  the  peninsula 
to  die  north-east  of  Tunis,  fi'om  a  little 
north  of  the  goletta  or  entrance  to  the 
bgoon  of  Turns  to  Cape  Carthage,  and 
then  romd  to  Cape  Quamart  It  was 
defieaded  on  the  land  side,  where  it  was 
moat  open  to  attack,  by  a  triple  line  of 
walls  of  great  height  and  thickness,  flanked 
by  towers  that  stretched  across  the  penin- 
sula from  the  lagoon  of  Tunis  to  the  sea  on 
the  north.  The  harbour  lay  to  the  south  of 
Cape  Carthage,  and  was  entered  firom  what 
ia  now  the  Gulf  of  Tunis.  Having  Icm 
to  iiear  from  attacks  by  sea  than  by  land, 
the  9ity  had  on  that  side  only  a  single  wall. 
At  the  period  of  its  greatest  splendour 
Carthage  must  have  been  one  of  the  richest 
and  finest  cities  of  the  ancient  world.  It 
coQskted  of  three  principal  divisions;  viz. 
the  BffrMo,  or  citadel,  built  on  an  emi- 
nence, the  summit  of  which  was  occupied 
bj  a  magnificent  temple  in  honour  of  .£s- 
culapius ;  and  it  also  contained  the  fimious 
temple  of  the  Phoenician  Astart^  the  Juno 
of  Virgil :  the  ilfc^ra,  or  town  so  called, 
lay  to  the  west  of  the  Byrsa,  along  the 
triple  wall,  and  was  of  great  extent,  com- 
prising extensive  squares  and  gardens.  The 
third  division  was  called  the  Cothtm,  or 
port :  this,  aa  its  name  implies,  was  arti- 


ficially excavated,  and  consisted  of  two 
great  basins,  an  outer  and  an  imier;  the 
first  for  merchantmen,  and  the  latter  for 
ships  of  war.  Tlie  access  to  both  basins 
was  by  a  common  entrance,  which  was  shut 
up  by  a  chain ;  and  each  was  supplied  with 
quavs,  warehouses,  stores,  &c.,  suitable  to 
its  destination.  It  was  in  this  quarter  that 
the  seamen,  shipwrights,  merchants,  and 
others  connected  with  the  warlike  and  mer- 
cantile marine  ofthe  republic,  principally  re* 
sided.  Besides  tilie  public  buildings  already 
alluded  to,  Carthage  had  a  famous  temple 
in  honour  of  its  tutelar  deity,  Melcarthus, 
or  Saturn,  whose  altars  were  sometimes 
stained  with  the  blood  of  human  victims ; 
with  temples  to  Ceres,  Jupiter,  &c.  It 
had  also  all  the  usual  places  of  public  re- 
sort and  amusement,  including  a  mag- 
nificent finrum,  a  circus,  and  a  theatre. 
The  water  within  the  precincts  of  the  city 
seems  to  have  been  at  <mce  scarce  and  bad; 
and  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  thence 
arising  vast  cisterns,  of  which  the  ruins 
still  exist,  were  constructed  for  the  saving 
and  preservation  of  rain-water.  The 
streets  were  all  paved;  and  this  essential 
improvement  in  the  construction  of  streets 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  introduced 
by  the  Carthaginians.  Strabo  states  that 
the  population  of  Carthage  amounted  to 
700,000 ;  but  the  best  modem  authorities 
maintain  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
this  statement,  and  that  the  population, 
previously  to  the  destruction  of  Carthage 
by  the  Romans,  cannot  safely  be  estimated 
at  above  350,000  persons,  slaves  included, 
llie  early  history  of  Carthage  is  involved 
in  the  greatest  obscurity.  All  that  is  cer- 
tainly known  with  respect  to  it  is  that  it 
was  founded  by  a  body  of  emigrants  from 
Tyre ;  but  of  the  occasion  and  epoch  of 
their  emigration  we  have  no  certain  know- 
ledge. The  common  opinion  is  that  Utiea, 
also  a  Tyrian  colony,  was  fi>unded  before 
Carthage ;  and  that  the  foundation  of  the 
latter  took  place  anno  1259  a.  c.  It  is 
probable  that  the  colony  subsequently 
received  fresh  accessions  of  immigrants 
from  the  mother  country ;  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  one  of  these  was  headed  by 
Elisa  or  I>ido»  to  whom  Virgil  has  as- 
cribed the  firandation  of  the  city.  The 
Carthaginians  appear  to  have  inherit- 
ed in  its  fullest  extent  the  enterprising 
character  of  their  ancestors  ;  and,  like 
them,  were  principally  addicted  to  navi- 
gation and  commerce.  After  extending 
their  sway  over  a  considerable  part  of 
Africa,  they  began  to  make  settlements  in, 
and  to  endeavour  to  subjugate,  more  dis- 
tant countries.    The  fine  and  fertile  island 
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of  Sieily  seems  to  hsTe  early  excited  the 
ambitious  views  of  the  Carthaginians; 
but  thouffh  they  bad  seTeral  valuable  set- 
tlements in  it,  they  were  uniformly  thwart- 
ed in  their  eA>rt8  to  effbct  its  complete 
subjugation.  After  the  destruction  of 
Tyre,  Carthage  inherited  the  poasessions 
of  the  former  in  Spain,  to  which  she 
afterwards  made  large  additions;  and  she 
also  subjugated  the  island  of  Sardinia. 
Of  the  long-continued  struggle  between 
Carthage  and  Rome  it  would  be  useless, 
even  if  our  limits  permitted,  to  aay  any 
thii^.  It  is  a  fiivourite  subject  of  every 
classical  reader,  and  has  been  ably  treated 
of  in  many  modem  works ;  but  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  Cartha- 
l^ian  history  of  this  memorable  contest^ 
and  that  vfe  are  constrained  to  depend 
wholly  on  the  one-sided,  prejudiced  ao- 
eounts  of  the  Latin  hiatoriana  and  the 
Keilian  Oreeka.  The  reader  will  do  well 
to  bear  this  in  mind,  and  to  modify  most 
of  their  statements  unJhvourable  to  the  Car- 
thaginians. The  last  struggle  of  Cartilage 
Was  not  unworthy  of  her  ancient  rqratation, 
and  of  the  great  men  she  had  produced. 
The  condttctof  the  Romans  on  this  occasion 
was  most  treacheroua  and  baae.  They  now 
practised  that  bad  fidth  (Pkmiea /tdet)  and 
contempt  of  engagements,  of  which  they 
bad  gratuitously  accused  the  Cartha- 
ginians, to  an  extant  and  with  a  shame- 
lessoess  of  which  history  haa  happily  but 
ftw  examples.  But  though  betarayed  on 
all  hands,  deceived,  without  attiea,  and  all 
but  defencelesa,  Carthage  made  a  brave 
defence;  and  sdl  that  she  had  that  was 
brave  anui  really  illustrious  fdl  witii  her  fidl. 
The  Romans  having  glutted  their  ven- 
geance and  quieted  £eir  fears  by  the  total 
destruction  of  Carthage  (b.c.  146),  it  re- 
mained for  a  while  in  ruins.  But  about 
thirty  years  after  its  fell,  Caiua  Gracchus, 
by  order  of  the  senate,  carried  a  colony  to 
Carthage,  the  first  that  was  founded  be- 
yond the  limits  of  Italy.  Julius  Caaar, 
on  his  return  from  Africa,  settled  in  it 
some  of  his  troops  and  a  number  of  colo- 
nists collected  from  the  adjoining  country. 
During  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian 
asra  it  was  regarded  as  the  capital  of  Afii- 
ea.  It  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Vandals,  a.  jk  419 ;  and  under  that  of  the 
Saraoena  in  6d8.  Under  the  latter  its  de- 
struction was  again  effected ;  and  so  com- 
pletely that  it  is  now  proprii$  hoh  agno^ 
Metmda  nUnu, 

CarthZoo  Nova,  Carthagema^  a  well- 
known  city  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  founded 
by  Haadrubaly  son-in-law  of  Harnilcar, 


and  the  capital  of  the  Cartha^nian  po^ 
sessions  in  Spaim*  Scipio  Afric.  gained 
this  city  for  the  Romans  during  the  second 
Punic  war,  and  founded  a  Roman  colony 
in  it,  with  the  title  Colonia  Vietrix  Julia 
Nova  Carthago. 

CAavTiIus,  I.,  one  of  the  four  kings  of 
Cantium,  KeM,  who,  at  the  command  of 
Cassivelaunua,  made  an  attack  on  Cseaar'a 
naval  camp,  in  which  they  were  repulsed 
with  great  loss.  — II.  The  first  Roman 
who  ^voTced  his  wife  during  600  yean, 
B.C.  931  (Val.  Max.  S.  1.  4.>— III.  A 
grammarian,  who  introduced  G  into  the 
Roman  alphabet,  a.  u.c.  500,  C  having 
been  previously  used  for  it. 

Caeos,  a  prsrtorian  prsefect,  who  suc- 
ceeded Frobus  on  the  imperial  throne, 
after  the  latter  had  been  murdered  by  hia 
soldiers,  a.  d.  S82.  He  invaded  and  con^ 
quered  the  Sarmatians,  and,  marehing 
against  the  Fersiana,  made  himaelf  master 
of  Mesopotamia ;  but  died  auddenly  in  the 
midst  of  his  successes,  after  a  reign  of  aix^ 
teen  months,  leaving  the  throne  to  fats 
sons,  Carinus  and  Numerianus,  as  a  joint 
inheritance.     He  was  deified  after  death. 

CAaf  JB,  I.,  a  village  of  Arcadia,  near 
the  sources  of  the  Aroanius<— IL  A  small 
town  of  Laoonia.  Here  an  annual  festifri 
was  observed^  in  honour  of  Dialla  Oaryatfu 
by  the  Lacedssmonian  maidenly  with  n^ 
tional  dances  and  solemn  hymns*  The 
CaryaHdu  of  ancient  architecture  are  said 
by  Vitnivius  to  have  dwived  their  origin 
firom  this  town ;  but  his  opinion  has  found 
no  supporters  among  the  learned  in  mo- 
dem  times.  It  was  usual  for  virg^na  to 
meet  at  the  celebration,  and  join  in  a 

CAaTsxoa,  I.,  Qutd'Sotaat  a  city  of 
Eubcea,  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Oche^  founded 
by  the  Dry<^>e%  and  celebrated  for  its 
maible.  — II.  A  town  of  T^w^onia,  in  the 
territory  of  .Sgys,  celebrated  for  its  wine. 

Casca,  p.  Saavtuva,  one  of  Caesar's 
assassins,  who  gave  him  the  first  blow.  He 
had  been  attached  to  the  party  of  Pompey, 
but  had  submitted,  and  been  pardoned  1^ 


Caaciixlvs  Aulus,  a  distinguished 
lawyer  in  the  Augustan  age. 

Casilxmom,  a  oity  of  Campania,  eelc- 
brateii^  for  ita  obstinate  rceistaniw  to  HaiK 
nihal  after  the  battle  of  Cannsk  TheaM- 
dern  Capma  ia  supposed  to  ooeupy  its  site. 

CAshruM,  the  laat  town  of  Latium  on 
the  Latin  Way.  It  was  a  large  and  po- 
pulous city.  Saw  Gtrmano  occupies  its 
site. 

Casius,  I.,  a  mountain  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  on  which  reposed  the  remains  of 
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Ponipey,  and  vhcre  Jupiter,  sumamed 
Casitis,  luul  a  temple.  —  II.  A  very  lofty 
mountain  in  Syria,  below  Antioehia. 

Casplk  Porzjb,  or  Fyuk,  the  Caspian 
^^M^  or  paaa ;  a  name  belonging  properly 
to  a  defile  near  Te&enm,  in  aneient  Me- 
dia. Morier  namea  it  the  pass  of  Charvar. 
It  ia  vaguely  applied  by  amne  writers  to 
difierent  paasea  of  Mt.  Caucaaaa. 

CAsriiy  a  Scythian  nation  near  the  Cas- 
pian aea,  to  which  they  have  given  name. 
Tbcjr  occupied  the  country  answering  to 
GkUa»  and  Derbmd,  and  appear  to  have 
been  n  powerfiil  eommercial  people.  Such 
K  had  lived  beyond  thdr  sevei|t«eth  year 
were  starved  to  death. 

CAsriuM  Maej^  a  cdebnted  inland  sea 
of  Upper  Asia,  deriving  its  name  from  the 
Caspii,  who  dwelt  on  its  southern  shores ; 
or  from  the  Caucasian  word  Casp,  signi- 
fying c  mmmiaim,  in  allusion  to  its  vicinity 
to  Caucaaus.     Its  length  is  estimated  at 
760  milesL     Its  smallest  width  is  1 13,  its 
greatcat  275  miles.     The  precise  situation 
of  thia  aea  was  not  ascertained  100  years 
ago.   With  the  exception  of  Herodotus,  the 
ancients  bdieved  that  it  was  a  gulf  of  the 
Northern  Ocean;  and  this  mistake  was  not 
conected  in  the  mapa  till  the  second  cen 
toxjofoorera.  Anendlesavanetyofnames 
baa  been  given  to  thia  sea ;  but  the  **  Cas- 
pian" is  one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  is 
not  only  eoxnmon  to  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languagea,  but  enters  into  the  Georgian, 
the  Armenian,  and  the  Syriac.  The  Jewish 
rabbb  and  Petitsol  call  it  the  Dead  Sea; 
the  Turks  Kkootgkoon  Denghitif  the  By- 
Mwtine  and  Arabian  writers  the  Sea  of 
Kbosarea,  after  a  powerfiil  nation. 

CAasAMDca,  was  the  son  of  Antipater, 
whom  Alexander  had  appointed  regent  of 
Macedonia  during  the  minority  of  his  son. 
On  the  death  of  his  fiither^  a.  c.  31 6,  being 
unjustly,  as  he  thought,  excluded  from  the 
regency,  he  applied  to  Antigonus  and 
PtoWmy  to  aid  him  in  his  pretensions; 
and  bcmg  furnished  with  4000  men,  he 
attacked  the  Athenians,  who  had  fiivoured 
his  rival  Polysperchon,  and  drove  the 
latter  into  Macedonia.  Thither  he  then 
marched,  where  he  found  many  adherents ; 
and  having  placed  Aridaua  (see  Aai- 
BjBss)  and  Bury  dice  on  the  throne,  re- 
tained to  the  Peloponnesus,  where  he  drew 
many  cities  over  to  his  cause.  Meanwhile 
Olympias,  mother  of  Alexander,  by  in- 
triguing among  the  Macedonian  soldiery, 
fijund  means  to  procure  the  assassination 
of  £uijdioe  and  AridsBus;  upon  which 
Cassander  flew  to  Pydna,  where  Olympias 
had  shut  herself  up,  and  after  a  despe> 
rate  resistance  reduced  it,  and  put  her  to 


death.  He  then  married  Thesselonica, 
sister  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and,  aspiring 
to  the  throne,  joined  in  an  alliance  with 
Ptolemy  and  Seleucus  against  Antigonns, 
which  resulted  in  a  treaty,  b.c.  911,  by 
which  Cassander  was  appointed  military 
governor  of  Europe  during  the  minority 
of  Alexander's  son.  But  this  treaty  was 
soon  rendered  a  dead  letter  by  the  murder 
of  Alexander,  one  of  the  young  princes; 
while  Polysperehon,  who  had  b^n  pro- 
mised the  government  of  Peloponnesus^ 
put  the  other  prince,  Hercules,  to  death, 
without,  however,  procuring  the  stipulated 
reward.  Tlie  race  of  Alexsnder  being  now 
extinct,  Cassander,  like  the  rest  of  Alex* 
ander*s  generals,  assumed  the  title  of  king; 
but  a  new  attempt  having  been  made  by 
Antigonus  to  consolidate  into  one  mo- 
narchy, of  which  he  should  be  the  sole 
head,  all  the  kingdoms  of  Alexander,  Caa- 
Sander,  Ptolemy,  and  Selcueus  reunited 
their  forces ;  and  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  b.  ci 
301 ,  left  Cassander  in  tranquil  possesaion 
oi  Macedonia.  He  did  not,  however,  long 
enjoy  the  crown;  for  be  died,  o.  c.  298,  (rf* 
dropsy,  leaving  his  throne  as  an  inherit- 
ance to  his  son  Philip,  who  died  the  same 
year.     See  AMTirAXxm. 

Cassaitdra,  daughter  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  and  the  most  celebrated  pro- 
phetess of  antiquity.  She  received  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  with  her  brother  Helenus, 
by  bong  placed  one  night  in  the  temple  of 
ApoUo,  where  serpents  were  found  wreath- 
ed round  their  bodies,  and  licking  their 
carsu  On  attaining  to  womanhood  she 
became  priestess  in  the  temple  of  ApoUo, 
who  promised  to  increase  her  prophetic 
powers  if  she  responded  to  his  love ;  but 
no  sooner  did  i^e  obtain  the  gift  thui  she 
refused  to  fulfil  the  conditions,  upon  which 
the  god  added  the  curse,  that  her  predic- 
tions should  never  be  bdieved.  Hence 
her  warnings  respecting  the  downfal  of 
Troy  and  the  subsequent  misfortunes  of 
her  race  were  disregarded,  and  she  herself 
was  looked  on  by  the  Trojans  as  insane. 
When  Troy  was  taken,  she  fled  to  the 
temple  of  Minorva ;  but  was  exposed  there 
to  the  brutality  of  A jax,  son  of  Oileus. 
In  the  division  of  the  spoils  of  Troy,  Cas- 
sandra fell  to  the  share  of  Agamemnon, 
and,  agreeably  to  her  predictions,  was 
asmarinated  with  him  on  his  return  to 
Myceme. 

CAssAWnaiA,  a  town  of  the  peninsula  of 
Pallene  in  Macedonia ;  so  called  finom  its 
founder,  Cassander,  who  transferred  to  it 
the  inhabitants  of  several  neishbouring 
tovms,  particularly  Potidssa,  and  raised  it 
to  be  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of 
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the  country.  It  was  the  principal  naval 
arsenal  of  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius ;  but 
it  afterwards  became  a  Roman  colony,  and 
ultimately  fell  a  prey  to  the  Huns. 

Cassia  Lkz,  enacted  by  Cassius  Lon- 
ginus*  B.  c.  1 S7,  to  introduce  vote  by  bal- 
lot into  certain  assemblies  of  the  people. 
Scipio  Africanus  the  younger  was  censured 
by  the  aristocratical  party  for  the  support 
he  gave  to  this  law. 

CassiodOaus,  Maqnus  Auexlius,  an 
eminent  statesman,  orator,  historian,  and 
divine,  who  flourished  under  Theodoric  and 
four  of  his  successors.  He  was  born  at  Scy  1- 
lacium  in  Magna  Graecia,  about  b.  c.  470, 
and  descended  from  a  noble  family,  his  fa- 
ther having  held  a  high  oflSce  under  the 
emperor  Odoacer.  Theodoric  and  his  suc- 
cessors conferred  on  him  some  of  the  most 
exalted  oflices  of  the  state ;  but  at  the  age 
of  seventy  he  retired  to  Calabria,  where  he 
founded  the  monastery  of  Viviers,  and 
passed  the  renuunder  oif  his  life  in  study 
and  refined  amusements.  He  died  in  his 
100th  year.  Of  his  writings  which  are 
extant,  the  most  valuable  are  his  twelve 
books  of  Public  Epistles,  consisting  of  va- 
rious ordinances  and  documents  drawn  up 
by  him  from  time  to  time  for  the  Ostra- 
gothic  kings.  His  "  History  of  the 
Goths,**  in  twelve  books,  is  known  to  us 
only  through  the  abridgment  of  "Jor- 
nandes.'*  The  best  edition  of  his  works 
is  that  of  Muratori,  Verona,  1736,  fol. 

Cassiopx  and  CASsiariA,  I.,  wife  of 
Cepheas,  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  mother 
of  A  ndromcda.  Boasting  that  she  was  fairer 
than  the  Nereids,  she  excited  the  indigna- 
tion of  Neptune,  who  laid  waste  her  hus- 
band's dominions  with  an  inundation,  and  a 
sea  monster,  to  which  her  daughter  An- 
dromeda was  exposed.  (  See  Anoeomsda.  ) 
After  her  death,  Cassiope  was  made  a 
southern  constellation.  —  II.  A  town  and 
harbour  of  Corcyra,  probably  named  from 
a  temple  sacred  to  Jupiter  Casius  or  Cas- 
sius.  In  a  voyage  which  Nero  made  to 
this  island,  he  is  said  to  have  sung  in 
public  at  the  altar  of  the  god.  Cassiope  was 
also  the  name  of  a  harbour  of  Corcyra. 

CAssrrKaxDZs,  blands  in  the  Western 
Ocean,  where  tin  was  found ;  supposed  to 
be  tlie  Seitty  islands,  together  with  a  part 
of  Comwatt,  The  term  is  derived  ftt>m 
Kcurairtpost  tin.  They  are  first  mentioned 
by  Herodotus,  who,  however,  professes  to 
know  nothing  about  them;  but  Strabo 
says  that  the  Phoenicians  used  to  trade 
with  them  for  tin,  and  sought  to  keep 
their  existence  a  secret  fi'om  all  the  world. 
They  were  subsequently  well  known  to 
the  Romans. 


CassIus,  a  name  common  to  numerous 
ancient  Romans,  of  whom  the  most  dis- 
tinguished were,  —  I.    Longinus,  one  of 
the   conspirators    against    Julius    Capsar. 
He  first  distinguished  himself  as  qusBstor 
to  Crassus  in  the  Parthian  expedition,  after 
whose  death  he  noade  an  admirable  retreat 
with  the  wreck  of  the  Roman  army  into 
Syria.     He  followed  the  interest  of  Pom- 
pey;  and  when  Ciesar  had  obtained  the 
victory  in  the  plains  of  Pharsalia,  he  was 
one  of  those  who  owed  their  lives  to  the 
mercy  of  the  conqueror.     But   notwith- 
standing these  and  numerous  other  fiivours 
he  receiv^  at  the  hands  of  Caesar,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  the  originator  of  the 
conspiracy    against    him,    and    to    have 
gained  over  Brutus  by  means  of  his  sister 
Junia,  to  whom  he  was  married.     After 
the  assassination  of  Caesar,   Cassius  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  Brutus.     At   the 
battle  of  Pliilippi,  the  right  wing,  which 
he  commanded,  being  defeated,  he  gave 
up  all  for  lost,  and  threw  himself  upon  his 
sword  and    expired,  b.  c.    42.       Brutus 
honoured  him  with  a  naagnificent  funeral, 
and  declared  over  him  with  tears  that  he 
was  the  last  of  the   Romans.  —  II.  Par- 
mensis,  so  called  from  his  being  a  native 
of  Parma,  a  Latin  poet  of  considerable 
talent.     He  sided  with  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius in  the  civil  wars,  and  obtained  the 
ofiice  of  military   tribune.      After  their 
defeat  he  returned  to  Athens,  where  he 
was  murdeied  by  Varius  at  the  instigation 
of  Octavius.     He  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Cassius  the  Etrurian,  whose  poetry 
was  of  a  very  different  stamp.  — III.  L. 
Hemina,  the  most  ancient  writer  of  annals 
at  Rome,  A.  u.  c.   606. — IV.  Lucius,  a 
Roman  lawyer,  whose  strictness  in  dis- 
pensing justice  has   rendered   the  words 
Casaiani  judiut  applicable  to  rigid  judges. 
—  V.   T.  Severus,  a  Ronum,  distinguished 
for  his  eloquence  and  satirical  eflusions. 
He  was  banished  by    Augustus  to  the 
island  Seriphus,  where  he  died  wretchedly 
in  his  twenty-fifth  year. 

Cassxvelakuus,  a  British  prince,  to 
whom  was  entrusted  the  conmiand  of  the 
confederate  tribes  against  Julius  Caesar. 
His  territories  were  separated  from  the 
maritime  states  by  the  Thamu ;  but  there 
is  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  their  pre- 
cise position. 

CastabXla,  a  city  of  Cappadocia,  cele- 
brated for  the  temple  and  worship  of  Diana 
Perasia.     See  Pxeasia. 

Castalius  Fons,  or  Castalia,  I.,  a  ce- 
lebrated fountain  on  Mt.  Parnassus,  sa- 
cred to  the  Muses.  It  poured  down  the 
cleft  between  the  two  fiimous  summits  of 
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the  fiKwinfain,  and  was  fed  by  its  snows.  — 
IL  Another  in  Syria,  near  Daphne,  the 
waters  of  which  were  believed  to  give  a 
knowledge  of  futurity  to  those  who  drank 
tfaem. 

CAsraLLVH,  a  term  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  ancient  geography,  indicating 
some  fortified  post  or  castle  which  sub- 
seqiiently  became  the  site  of  a  city. 

CASTHAViBA,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  off 
the  promontory  Sepias,  near  which  the 
iert  of  Xerxes  encoontered  a  tremendous 
storm. 

CAsxoa  and  Pollux,  twin  brothers,  the 
Termer  the  son  of  Leda  and  Tyndarus,  the 
btter  of  Leda  and  Jupiter.    (See  Leda.) 
They  were  born  at  Amycloe  in  Laconia; 
and  their  first  exploit  was  to  rescue  their 
sister  Helena  from  the  Hands  of  Theseus, 
whose  mother  i£thra  they  dragged  into 
captivity.     They  took  part  in  all  the  great 
undertakings  of  their  time;  were  at  the 
CalydoDian  Hunt,  accompanied  Hercules 
against  the  Amazons,  sailed  on  the  Ar« 
gonautic  expedition,  and  aided  Peleus  to 
storm  loleos.     Castor  was  the  moat  skil- 
fbl  darioteer,  and  Pollux  the  most  dis- 
tinguiahed  pugilbt     From  Juno  they  re- 
ceived  the    swift    steeds    Xanthus    and 
CylJams;  and  from  Mercury,  Phlagius 
anid  Harpagus,  the  ofl&pring  of  the  Harpy 
Podarge.     Being  invited  to  a  feast,  when 
Lyneeos  and  Idas,  sons  of  Aphareus,  were 
going  to  celebrate  their  marriage  with 
Pheebe  and  Talaira,  daughters  of  Leucip- 
pus,  brother  Oft  Tyndarus,  they  became  ena- 
moored  of  the  brides,  and  carried  them  off. 
Idas  and  hi^  brother  pursued  them ;  and 
in  the  eaoBiet  which  ensued  Castor  fell  by 
the  speBi  of  Idas ;  but  Pollux,  luded  by 
the  kindred  of  his  fiither,  laid  prostrate  the 
two  sons  of  Aphareus.     The  story  of  the 
quarrel  between  the  twin  brothers  and  the 
sons  of  Aphareus  has  been  differently  re- 
Uted ;  but  all  accounts  agree  that  Pollux, 
being  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  his  bro- 
ther, implored  Jupiter  to  allow  him  to 
divide  his  immortality  with  his  brother, 
whidi  was  granted,  and  they  consequently 
passed  day  and  day  alternately  in  heaven 
and  under  the  earth.     They  were  called 
Dioacuri,  or  aons  of  Ji^piiert  and  Anaces 
or  prinees,  and  were  frequently  identified 
wi&  the  Cabiii.     They  were  regarded  as 
the  protectors  of  ships  in  tempests;  the 
meteor  known  by  their  name   was   as- 
cribed to  them ;  and  it  was  also  said,  to 
reward   their  paternal  affection,  Jupiter 
had  transformed  them  into  the  constella- 
tion   the   Gemini,    TWnt.      They   were 
generally  represented  as  two  youths  on 
horseback,  each  holding  a  spear  in   his 


hand,  and  their  heads  surmounted  by  a 
circular  cap. 

Castea,  I.,  a  term  employed  to  indi- 
cate the  site  of  some  Roman  or  otlier 
encampment.  The  towns  in  England 
which  end  in  Chttter,  or  Cettcr,  arc  all  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  their  names  from 
having  been  the  winter  quarters  of  the 
Romans. 

Castrum  Novum,  I.,  Santa  Marinella,  a 
town  of  Etruria,  on  the  east  coast,  south 

of  Centum  Cellic II.   Inui,  a  place  on 

the  coast  of  Latium,  between  Antium  and 
Ardea.  According  to  Livy,  Inuus  was 
the  same  with  Pan.  -»  III.  Lucii,  now 
ChcJut,  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Upper  Fienne,  where  Richard  I.  died.<^ 
IV.  Sedunum,  now  Sion,  in  Switzerland: 
also  called  Civitas  Sedunorum. 

Castulo,  Cazhna,  a  town  of  Hisjtania 
Baetica,  on  the  Baetis,  west  of  Corduba. 

Catabathmos,  a  great  declivity,  whence 
its  name,  KaraSaOfAht,  separating  Cyre* 
uaica  from  ^gypt,  which  the  Arabs  call 
Akabetassohm,  It  was  sometimes  con- 
sidered as  the  point  of  separation  between 
Asia  and  Africa. 

CatadCpa,  the  smaller  cataract  of  the 
Nile,  situated  in  the  Thebais,  at  Dodeca- 
schoenus.  It  derived  its  name  from  the 
load  noise  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  the 
waters  (word  and  8oviror,  a  heavy  crushing 
sound). 

Catamkvtxlss,  king  of  the  Sequani,  in 
alliance  with  Rome. 

CatAna,  Ctttanitij  a  celebrated  city  of 
Sicily,  at  the  foot  of  Mt  ^tn  a,  founded  by  a 
colony  from  Chalcis,  a.  c.  753,  five  years  after 
the  settlement  of  Syracuse.  Like  all  the 
other  colonies  of  Grecian  origin,  Catania  soon 
emancipated  itself  from  foreign  control ; 
but  was  successively  invdded  by  the  Athe- 
nians and  Syracusans,  and  at  last  fell  under 
the  power  of  the  Romans  during  the  first 
Punic  war.  Under  the  Romans  it  was 
the  residence  of  a  prtetor,  and  was  adorned 
with  many  noble  buildings.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  repeated  occurrence  of  earth- 
quakes, and  the  irruption  of  lava  from 
Mount  ^tna,  its  ancient  monuments  have 
been  mostly  destroyed ;  but  the  remains  of 
its  noble  amphitheatre,  temples,  baths^ 
aqueducts,  &c.,  attest  its  ancient  extent 
and  magnificence.  Ceres  had  here  a  tem- 
ple, in  which  none  but  women  were  per- 
mitted to  appear. 

CataomIa,  a  tract  of  country  in  the 
southern  part  of  Cappadocia,  correspond- 
ing to  AladeuH. 

Cataractxs,  now  JDodensoai,  I.,  a  river 
of  Pamphylia,  falling  into  the  sea  near 
Attilia.     It  derived  its  name  from  its  im- 
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petuosity.  —  II.  A  riTcr  of  Asia  jVIiDOr, 
the  same  with  the  Marsyas. 

CXTHiBA,  a  country  of  Asia,  the  precise 
situation  oi  which  is  doubtful.  The 
modem  tribe  Kuttry  or  Rcypoots  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants. 

CXtIuna,  L.  Siaotos,  a  Roman  of  a 
noble  family,  was  bom  a.  c.  109.  During 
the  civil  wars  he  embraced  the  party  of 
Sylla ;  as  quaestor  (b.  c.  77),  supported  him 
in  his  proscriptions;  and,  having  dis- 
charged the  functions  of  prator  (a.  c.  67), 
became  governor  of  the  African  pro- 
vinces, where  he  rendered  himself  in- 
fiunous  Ibr  his  extortions.  Polluted  with 
crhne  and  excesses  of  every  kind,  suspected 
of  having  murdered  his  first  wife  and  son, 
accused  by  Clodiua  of  having  even  violated 
a  vestal  virgin,  he  braved  the  opinion  of 
his  oountrymen,  and  became  the  chief  of  a 
eoDspiracy,  the  objects  of  which  were  the 
proscription  of  the  rich,  the  extirpation  of 
the  senate,  and  a  revolution  in  the  govern- 
ment This  conspiracy  was  timely  dls- 
oovered  by  the  consul  Cicen>,  whom  he 
had  resolved  to  murder ;  and  Catiline, 
whose  insolent  appearance  in  the  full 
senate,  notwithstanding  the  notoriety  of 
his  guilt,  called  forth  from  Cicero  the 
well-known  anathema,  **  Qaouaque  tan- 
dem abutdre,  Catilina,  patientia  nostra,** 
departed  from  Rome  further  to  develop 
his  plans,  leaving  Lentulus,  Cethegus, 
Sura,  ana  the  oti^er  principal  conspira- 
tots,  to  forward  his  views  secretly  in 
the  city.  Meanwhile  Cicero  having  ob- 
tained conclusive  evidence  of  th^r  guilt, 
the  conspirators  were  arrested  and  con- 
demned to  death.  This  intelligence  struck 
terror  into  Catiline,  who,  giving  up  all 
for  lost,  made  a  desperate  attack  on  the 
troops  of  Petreius,  and  fell  among  the 
tliiekest  of  the  enemy,  fighting  bravdy  to 
the  last,  B.  c.  6S. 

Catillvs,  or  CatIlus,  son  of  Amphi^ 
arau8,.and  brother  of  Coras  and  Tibur- 
tus,  to  whose  memory  he  built  Tibur  in 
Italy. 

CatIus,  M.,  a  fictitious  name,  under 
which  Horace  alludes  to  persons  who 
abused  the  genuine  doctrines  o£  £pi- 
cums. 

Cato,  a  surname  given  to  Marcus  For- 
tius Fiiscus,  called  also  Mi^jor  and  Cen- 
sorius,  who  was  bom  b.  c.  SSS  at  Tusculum, 
and  passed  his  earliest  years  on  a  little 
fiurm  which  he  inherited  from  hia  fitther. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  served  his  first 
campaign  against  Hannibal,  who  was  then 
laying  waste  the  north  of  Italy ;  five  years 
later  he  fought  at  the  siege  of  Tarentum, 


and  after  the  capture  of  that  city  he  de- 
voted himself  to  tlie  study  of  philosophy, 
under  the  guidance  of  Nearchus  the  Py- 
thagorean. Returning  to  his  farm,  where 
his  practical  sagacity  gained  him  the  soiw 
name  of  Cato  or  "  The  Wise"  from  the 
neighbouring  peasantry,  he  was  induced 
to  remove  to  Rome,  at  the  instance  of 
Valerius  Flaccus,  a  noble  proprietor  of  the 
neighbourhood,  in  oao^unction  with  whom 
he  afterwards  attained  the  hiffhest  offices 
in  the  state.  Having  passed  with  4clat 
through  the  various  offices  of  military 
tribune,  aedile,  and  quiestor,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  came  into  violent  collision  with 
Scipio  Africanus,  he  became  praetor,  and 
was  sent  into  Calabria,  where  his  austere 
self-control,  integrity,  and  justice  con- 
trasted most  fiivourably  with  the  rapacious 
conduct  of  his  predecessors.  Here  too  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  poet  £nnius» 
who  taught  him  the  Greek  language,  and 
accompanied  him  to  Rome.  Being  deeted 
consul  B.  c.  193,  he  set  out  for  l^iain, 
where  the  vigour  of  his  eonduct  and  the 
p<4icy  of  his  councils  added  greatly  to  the 
Roman  mfluenee,  and  procnied  him  the 
honour  of  a  triiunph  on  his  return  to 
Rome.  But  hardly  had  he  descended 
from  the  triumphal  chariot  and  laid  aside 
the  consular  robe,  than,  assuming. the  garb 
of  a  lieutenant^  be  accompanied  the  new 
consul  Scmpf  onitts  into  Haiace ;  and  after 
distinguishiiig  himself  by  securing  the 
fidelity  of  sewal  of  the  Grecian  states,  he 
crowned  his  military  acfa|evementa  by  de- 
feating Antiochus  et  the  pass  of  Theiw 
mopylsD,  B.  c.  191*  Seven  years  ^ater,  he 
was  elected  to  the  censorship,  and  fulfilled 
its  duties  with  such  inflexible  rigenr  that 
bis  name  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  Ou 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  he  was 
honoured  with  a  publio  statue.  As  might 
have  been  expected^  the  severity  of  his 
manners  and  the  whole  tenour  of  his  cha- 
racter embroiled  Cato  with  many  of  his 
contemporaries.  His  pnlitical  career  was 
one  continued  warfitre,  and  he  was  con- 
tinually accusing  others,  or  was  himself  an 
object  of  accusation.  The  banishment  Of 
Scipio  Africanus,  the  trial  of  Soipio  Anm^ 
ticus,  the  expulsion  of  Carneades  and  the 
other  ambassadors  frt>m  Greece,  originated 
at  his  instance;  while  he  himself  was  fiftv 
times  prosecuted,  and  as  often  acquitted. 
Even  in  his  eighty-first  year,  he  was  not 
exempt  from  a  malicious  accusation.  The 
last  act  of  his  publio  life  wss  his  embassy 
to  Carthage,  to  settle  the  disputes  between 
the  Carthaginians  and  king  Maasinissa; 
and  to  his  envy  at  witnessing  the  flou- 
rishing state  of  that  city  is  to  be  aseribed 
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that  hatred  toirards  it  which  he  ever  after- 
wards inculcated  upon  the  Romans,  and 
which  finally  led  to  its  destruction.  He 
died  in  the  eighty-fiflh  year  of  his  age, 
a.  c.  147,  about  a  year  after  his  return  to 
Rome,  leaving  one  son,  who  was  termed 
Saloninua  from  his  mother  Salonia,  and 
the  grand&ther  of  Cato  Uticensis.  Of 
his  numerous  and  highly-praised  writ- 
ings, his  treatise  "  Ete  Re  Rusticd"  is 
the  only  one  that  has  reached  our  times 
in  a  tolerably  perfect  state.  Fragments 
of  his  historical  writings  have  been  col- 
lected and  published  at  different  times.  — 
II.  Marcus,  son  of  the  censor  by  his 
irft  wife.  He  distinguished  himself 
greatly  in  the  battle  of  Pydna  against 
Perses,  king  of  Macedonia.  He  after- 
wards married  the  daughter  of  P.  .^mi- 
Eos,  the  Roman  commander  on  that 
occasion,  and  died  while  filling  the  office 
of  pnetor.  —  III.  Valerius,  a  Gallic  freed- 
man,  who,  being  despoiled  of  his  pro- 
perty bj  Sylla,  came  to  Rome,  where  he 
taught  rhetoric  and  grammar  with  great 
soccessT  A  sathrical  poem  entitled  **  Dirs 
in  Battarum"  is  attributed  to  him.  —  IV. 
Dionydiis,  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the 
age  of  Commodus  and  Septimius  Severus, 
and  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  **  Dls- 
tlcfaa  de  Moribos.** — V.  Marcus,  sur- 
Bamed  Uticensid,  from  his  death  at  Utica, 
was  great-grandson  to  the  censor  of  the 
same  name,  and  bom  b.  c.  93.  In  his 
childhood  he  was  remarkable  for  the  firm- 
ness of  character  which  he  displayed  in 
after  Rfe  ;  and  it  is  said  that  when  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  witnessed  the  scenes 
of  blood  then  enacted  by  Sylla,  he  ear- 
nestly aaked  his  preceptor  for  a  sword  to 
stab  the  tyrant.  When  priest  of  Apollo, 
the  first  public  ofiSce  he  obtained,  he  be- 
came a  strict  adherent  of  the  Stoic  sect ;  and 
the  principles  which  he  then  imbibed  ex- 
ercised a  powerful  influence  on  his  subse- 
quent career.  His  first  campaign  was 
made  in  the  Servile  War ;  he  then  served 
as  military  tribune  in  Macedonia ;  subse- 
quently he  was  elected  qua»tor;  and  on  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  oflice  he  received 
the  congratulations  of  the  senate  for  his 
strict  impartiality.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  denouncing  the  conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line, and  was  the  first  who  bestowed  on 
Cicero  the  title  of  Pater  Patrio;.  Vehe- 
mently opposed  to  the  union  of  Pompey, 
Caesar,  and  Crassus  in  the  first  triumvirate, 
he  was  removed  to  Cyprus  in  a  kind  of 
honourable  banishment ;  but  on  his  return 
he  was  elected  prastor,  and  subsequently, 
on  the  rupture  between  Pompey  and 
Canar,  took  part  with  the  latter,  consider- 


ing his  cause  to  be  the  more  just;  hence 
Lucian  has  nobly  said, 

**  VicUrix  cauM  diis  placuit,  sed  victa  CatonL" 

After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Cato  took 
the  command  of  the  Corcyrean  fleet ;  but 
when  he  heard  of  Pompey's  death,  he  tra- 
versed the  deserts  of  Libya  with  his  forces, 
and  resigned  the  command  to  Scipio  greatly 
against  the  inclination  of  the  army.  The 
result  is  well  known.  Scipio  having,  in 
opposition  to  Cato's  instructions,  hazarded 
an  engagement  at  Thapsus,  was  com- 
pletely defeated,  and  Africa  submitted  to 
the  victor.  The  cause  of  liberty  was  now 
lost ;  and  Cato,  after  furnishing  his  friends 
with  every  means  in  his  power  to  effect 
their  escape,  and  too  proud  himself  to  ac- 
cept a  pardon  at  the  hands  of  the  con- 
queror, retired  to  his  chamber,  when,  after 
reading  a  portion  of  Plato*s  Phadon,  a  dia- 
logue which  turns  on  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  he  stabbed  himself  in  the  breast, 
and  died  the  same  night  in  his  fifty-ninth 
year,  h.  c.  46.  His  son,  M.  Porcius  Cato^ 
was  spared,  but  followed  the  fbrtunet  of 
Brutus,  and  died  gloriously  at  PhilippL 

Catti,  or  CuATTi,  a  powerfbl  nation  of 
Germany,  whose  territory  lay  in  the  coun- 
tries of  Hette,  Nassau,  &o.  They  main- 
tained a  long  and  desperate  struggle  with 
the  Romans.  They  formed  one  of  the 
tribes  that  slaughtered  the  l^ions  of 
Varus ;  and  though  Germanicus  afterwarda 
inflicted  upon  them  ample  vengeance,  they 
never  appear  to  have  entirely  succumbefL 
They  were  ultimately  exterminated  by  thcar 
neighbours  the  HermundurL  Their  ca- 
pital was  Mattium,  now  Marburg. 

Catullus,  Caius  VALxaius,  a  celebrated 
poet,  descended  from  an  ancient  and  ho- 
nourable family,  was  born  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Verona,  on  the  Lacus  Benaeus, 
B.  c.  87.  His  father  appears  to  have  been 
allied  bv  ties  of  hospitality  to  Julius  Caesar; 
hence,  notwithstanding  many  provocations* 
the  dictator  to  the  last  manifested  strong 
feelings  of  attachment  towards  CatuUus. 
In  consequence  of  an  invitation  from  Man- 
lius  Torquatus,  he  proceeded  to  Rome ;  and, 
with  a  view  of  improving  his  pecuniary 
circumstances,  he  accompanied  Caius  Mem- 
mius  to  Bithynia,  where  he  was  appointed 
prstor.  But  his  situation  was  but  little 
ameliorated  by  this  expedition,  and  in  the 
course  of  it  he  lost  a  beloved  brother  who 
had  accompanied  him.  On  his  return  to 
Rome  he  mingled  in  the  most  dissipated 
society  of  the  metropolis ;  but  the  levity 
of  his  conduct  did  not  deprive  him  of  the 
friendship  of  Rome*s  most  distinguished 
citizens.     The  period  of  his  death  is  un- 
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certain.  A  collection  of  hi«  poems  has 
been  preserved,  consisting  of  upwards  of 
100  pieces,  written  in  every  variety  of 
style  and  metre,  lyrical,  descriptive,  ele- 
giac, and  dithyrambic,  and  excellent  in  all. 
The  epithet  "  Doctus,"  so  frequently  ap- 
plied to  him,  refers  to  his  fiimiliarity  with 
Greek  literature,  and  the  Grecian  spirit 
which  pervades  his  compositions.  Nu- 
merous editions  of  hb  works  have  been 
published. 

Cat0lus,  Q.  LdtatYus,  X.,  a  Roman, 
consul  A.U.C.510,  &mous  for  his  victory 
(off  the  Ar^ates  Insulae)  over  the  fleet 
of  the  Carthaginians,  consisting  of  400 
sail,  which  put  an  end  to  the  first  Punic 
war.  —  II.  The  colleague  of  Marius  in 
the  consulship,  a.u.c.  650,  and  joint  con- 
queror with  him  over  the  Cimbri.  Be- 
ing subsequently  condemned  to  death 
by  Marius,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life 
by  suffocation.  —  III.  Quintus,  son  of 
the  preceding,  elected  consul  a.u.c.  672, 
distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  in  behalf 
of  the  republic.  He  opposed  his  former 
colleague,  Lepidus ;  and  nobly  seconded  the 
efforts  of  Cicero  in  detecting  and  putting 
down  the  Catilinian  conspiracy.  He  ac- 
quired great  celebrity  as  princeps  senatus, 
was  appointed  censor,  and  died  ▲.u.c.  692, 
before  the  storms  that  ended  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  republic  had  burst  out. 

CATuaiots,  a  Gallic  nation,  whom  some 
have  placed  on  the  Alpes  Cottiee,  others 
on  the  Alpes  Graise. 

CaucIsus,  the  highest  and  most  exten- 
sive range  of  mountams  in  Northern  Asia. 
According  to  Strabo,  it  extended  from  the 
Euxine  to  the  Caspian  sea,  and  divided 
Albania  and  Iberia  towards  the  south  from 
the  level  country  of  the  SarmaUe  on  the 
north.  The  inhabitants  of  these  moun- 
tains formed,  according  to  some,  7C^  ac- 
cording to  others,  .300  different  nations, 
who  spoke  various  languages,  and  lived 
in  a  savage  state.  The  highest  summit  is 
5900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea. 
The  two  principal  passages  of  Caucasus 
.are  mentioned  by  the  ancients  under  the 
name  of  the  Caucasian  and  Albanian  gates. 

CaucSnes,  a  people  of  Paphlagonia, 
who  occupied  the  coast  of  the  Euxine 
from  the  Maryandynes  as  far  as  the  Par- 
thenius.  Tliev  were  either  of  Arcadian 
or  Scythian  origin.  A  portion  passed  into 
Greece,  and  occupied  a  territory  in  the 
division  of  Elis,  called  Ccele,  **  the  Hoi- 
low.**  Another  part  settled  in  Triphylian 
Elis ;  and  it  b  of  the  latter  that  Herodotus 
speaks. 

CaudTitm,  a  city  of  Samnium ;  near 
which  was  the  fiunous  defile,  Furca  Caw- 


dincBf  where  the  Roman  army  was  com- 
pelled by  the  Samnites  to  pass  under  the 
yoke.  Tlie  present  valley  of  Arpaia  is 
thought  to  answer  to  thb  pass. 

Caulomia,  or  Caclon,  a  town  of  Italy, 
near  the  country  of  the  Brutii,  founded 
by  a  colony  of  Achsans,  and  destroyed 
in  the  wars  between  Fyrrhus  and  the  Ro- 
mans. Alaro  and  CaHro  Fetere  have  both 
been  said  to  occupy  its  site. 

Caunus,  KdiffueZf  a  city  of  Caria,  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Tarbelus,west  of  the  Sinus 
Glaucus,  whose  inhabitants  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  of  the  same  origin  as  tlie 
Carians.  Under  the  Byzantine  emperors, 
Caunus  formed  part  of  Lycia.  It  was 
famous  for  its  figs.  (See  Cicero,  De  Div. 
2.  4.) 

CXrsTER,  or  Clrsrans,  a  rapid  river  of 
Asm,  rbing  in  Lydia,  and,  after  a  mean- 
dering course,  falling  into  the  JEgean  sea 
near  Ephesus.  In  its  course  it  flowed 
through  a  marsh,  called  the  Asian  Marsh, 
much  frequented  by  swans  and  other  water- 
fowl. The  Cayster  b  now  called  IRtchik- 
Minder,  **  LittleMaeander,'*from  its  winding 
course. 

Cebbnka  Mons,  CevenneSf  a  range  of 
mountains  in  Gaul,  extending  from  the 
Garonne  to  the  Rhone.  These  mountains 
are  also  called  variously  Cevenna,  Cebenna, 
and  xiftfitpoy  Ipos,  by  ancient  writers. 
C«sar,  on  crossing  them  in  his  war  with  the 
Avemi,  to  whom  they  afforded  an  admir- 
able protection,  had  to  make  a  road  through 
snow  six  feet  deep. 

Ckbes,  I.,  a  Greek  philosopher,  and 
disciple  of  Socrates,  introduced  into  the 
Phtedtm  of  Plato  as  one  of  the  interlocutors. 
He  was  a  native  of  Thebes ;  but  nothing 
is  known  of  hb  hbtory,  except  that  he 
attended  Socrates  in  his  last  moments,  and 
was  the  author  of  the  famous  dialogue 
called  Thva^f  or  the  Picture,  than  which 
no  work  of  antiquity  b  better  known. 
Unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  to 
throw  doubt  upon  its  authenticity.  —  II. 
A  philosophy'  of  Cyzicus,  in  the  time  of 
Mucus  Aurelius,  to  whom  some  critics 
assign  the  authorship  of  the  **  Picture.** 

CsaasNlA,  Rkoio,  a  small  dbtrict  and 
town  of  Troas,  called  after  the  river  Cebren 
or  Cebrenus,  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
capital  of  thb  district  was  Cebrene,  near 
the  sources  of  the  Scamander,  or  of  the  Si- 
mob  of  Homer,  in  Mount  Ida.  Extensive 
ruins  mark  the  spot.  CEnone,  daughter  of 
the  Cebrenus,  receives  the  patronymic  of 
Cebrenis. 

Ckbrcs,  ZibriZf  a  river  dividing  Lower 
from  Upper  Moesia,  and  falling  into  the 
Danube. 


CEC 

CECRoriA,  the  original  name  of  Athens, 
in  honour  of  Cecrops,  its  founder.  The 
ancients  often  use  this  word  for  Attica. 

CKcaortnjB,  a  name  given  to  the  Athe- 
nuuDs,  AS  the  fabled  descendants  of  Ce- 
cTup« ;  but  the  title  was  often  conferred  as 
a  reward  for  some  action  in  the  field  of 
battle. 

Cxcaors,   one  of  those  personages  in 
antiquity  who  hold  a  middle  place  between 
history  and  fable,  is  said  to  have  been  a 
native   of  Sais  in   Egypt,  whence,  about 
B.  c.  1 5S6,  he  led  a  colony  to  Attica,  and 
reigned  over  part  of  the  country,  called 
from  him  Cecropia.     He  married  Agrau* 
los  daughter  of  Actseus,    by  whom  he 
became   the  father    of  three    daughters, 
Aglauros,  Herse,    and    Pandrosos;    and 
after  a   long  reign  spent  in  introducing 
among  his  subjects  the  blessings  of  civil- 
isation, he  died,  leaving  the  kingdom  to 
Cranaus,  whose  history  is  no  less  enve- 
loped in  fable.     As  a  mythological  person, 
Cocrops  was  described  as  half  man  and  half 
serpent*  indicating,  no  doubt,  his  superior 
wisdom,  the  attribute  of  the  serpent     In 
the  contest  between  Neptune  and  Minerva 
for  the  sovereignty  of  Attica,  he  is  said 
to  have  decided  in  favour  of  Minerva,  who 
thenceforward  became  the  tutelary  deity 
of  Athens.     Various  ingenious  interpre* 
tatjons  have  been  given  to  the  history  of 
CecTops  by  modem  antiquaries,  who  have 
succeeded  in  stripping  it  of  every  vestige  of 
reality,  and  reduced  it  to  a  mere  mythical 
fable.     It  is  curious  to  remark,  that  neither 
Homer,  nor  any  of  the  oldest  Greek  poets, 
make  mention  of  Cecrops. — II.  Son  and 
successor  of  Erechtheus,    siith   king  of 
Athens.     He  married  Metiadusa,  sister  of 
Dsedaltts,  by  whom  he  had  Fandion;  reign> 
cd  40  years,  and  died  a.  c.  1907. 

Celjekjb,  or  CxLBMf,  a  city  of  Phry- 
gta,  where  Cyrus  the  Younger  had  a  pa- 
lace, with  a  park  filled  with  wild  beasts. 
Within  the  enclosure  rose  the  Msander, 
and  flowed  through  the  park.  The  in- 
habitants were  carried  off  by  Antiochus 
SoCer  to  people  Apamea. 

Celmvo,  one  of  the  Harpies,  daugh- 
ter of  Neptune  and  Terra. 

CEisNDaiB,  Cblskdeis,  and  Cklxn- 
BEais,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia  Tra- 
chea, founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  and 
afterwards  colonised  by  the  Lamians.  The 
modem  name  is  corrupted  into  CAe/in« 
dreh. 

CELxass.     See  EQums. 

Celkds,  king  of  Eleusis,  father  of  Trip- 
tolemus  by  Metanira. 

Celbus,  Aulcs  or  Aurbuits  Corv.,  I., 
a  celebrated  physician,    whose    age  and 
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history  are  entirely  unknown ;  though  it 
is  now  generally  bejieved  that  he  lived 
under  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  but  wrote 
under  the  latter.  He  composed  a  large 
work  on  the  plan  of  an  encyclopaedia,  en- 
titled "  De  Artibus,**  in  which  he  treated 
of  philosophy,  jurisprudence,  agriculture^ 
and  medicine ;  but  only  that  part  which 
treats  of  medicine  has  reached  our  times ; 
and  for  elegance,  terseness,  leaming,  good 
sense,  and  practical  information,  it  stands 
unrivalled.  It  has  passed  through  nu- 
merous, it  might  alsQ  be  said  innumerable 
editions ;  and  is  still  used  as  a  handbook 
by  medical  students  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. — II.  A  Platonic  philosopher,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  femous  for 
being  one  of  the  most  virulent  enemies  to 
Christianity.  His  work,  entitled  *Akyi$ifs 
A&yos,  is  lost;  but  Origen,  who  refuted 
it,  has  preserved  such  a  number  of  extracts 
that  the  reader  can  easily  get  a  view  of  its 
chief  arguments. — III.  Albinovanus.  See 
Albinovakus. 

Ckltjb,  a  general  name  applied  by  the 
Greeks  to  all  nations  of  the  remote  west, 
from  the  Viadrus,  Oder,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Tagus;  but  in  a  special  sense  it  is 
applied  to  the  most  indigenous  and  exten- 
sive of  the  three  great  tribes  that  occupied 
Gaul  in  the  time  of  C%sar.  See  Gal- 
lia. 

CkltTbxri,  a  people  of  Spain,  supposed 
to  have  been  descended  from  Celtic,  who 
in  remote  times  emigrated  from  Gaul,  and 
afterwards  became  so  identified  with  the 
native  Iberi  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
distinguish  them.  The  Celtiberians  made 
strong  head  against  the  Romans  and  Car- 
thaginians when  they  invaded  their  coun- 
try ;  and  though  they  submitted  to  Rome 
in  the  second  Punic  war,  they  repeatedly 
resumed  the  contest,  and  were  not  finally 
subdued  till  after  the  destruction  of  Nu- 
mantia  by  Scipio  ^milianus.  The  country 
of  the  Celtiberi  formed  part  of  the  Roman 
province  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  Their' 
country,  Celtiberia,  is  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Arragon. 

CbltTci,  a  people  of  Celtic  origin  in  the 
south  of  Lusitania,  answering  now  to 
AloiOefoa,  Their  chief  town  was  Pax 
Julia,  now  Beja. 

CxNAUM,  Lithada,  a  promontory  in 
the  north-west  of  Eubcea,  where  Jupiter 
Ceiueus  had  an  altar  raised  by  Hercules. 

Cbkchrb^  I.,  Kenchrea,  a  harbour  of 
Corinth,  on  the  Saronie  Gulf,  about  70 
stadia  from  the  city  itself,  and  the  port 
whence  its  commerce  was  carried  on  with 
Asia,  the  Cycladea,  and  the  Euxine.  — II. 
A  village  of  Argolis,  near  the  frontiers  of 
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Areadia,  where  a  tumulua  was  erected  in 
aoemory  of  some  Argivcs  who  had  fallen 
IB  an  engagement  with  the  Spartans. 

CxMCMRusi  a  small  ishmd  off  the  Spi- 
reum  Promontarium  of  Argolia. 

Ckmchrius,  a  river  of  Ionia,  near  Ephe- 
aus  and  Mt.  Solmiasiu,  where  Latona  fiiund 
proteetion  from  the  rage  of  Juno  after  faer 
delivery. 

CsffiMAoiii,  a  people  of  Britain,  on  the 
eastern  coast,  forming  part  of  the  leem. 
Various  interpretations  and  readtngs  of 
this  word  have  been  given.     See  Icsnt. 

CsNOMAKi,  a  people  of  Gaul,  belonging 
to  the  Aulerci.     See  Aulbbci. 

CsNsoasa,  the  title  of  two  Roman  ma- 
gistrates,  or^inaUy  created  a  u.c.  SIS, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  census,  or 
register  of  the  number  and  property  of 
citiaens.  But  their  powers*  were  much 
increased  subsequently,  when  they  had  the 
inspection-  of  the  morals  of  the  citizens 
eommitted  to  them,  with  authority  to  de- 
grade senators  and  knights  firom  their  re- 
spective orders  and  remove  other  citizens 
horn  their  tribes,  depriving  them  of  all  their 
privileges  except  liberty ;  which  was  ternv* 
ed  making  them  ^rarians.  lliey  had 
also  the  power  of  making  c(mtracts  for 
public  buildings  and  the  supply  of  victims 
for  sacrifices.  The  office  of  censor  was 
not  n  permanent  one,  but  was  renewed  from 
time  to  time,es  its  functions  were  felt  to  be 
needed  in  the  state.  It  was  always  filled 
by  consuLars  of  the  highest  merit,  and  was 
esteemed  an  honour  even  greater  than  that 
of  the  consulate  itself:  no  person  might 
be  twice  invested  with  it ;  and  if  one  of 
the  censors  died,  another  was  not  substi- 
tuted in  his  room,  but  his  surviving  col- 
league was  obliged  to  resign.  The  office  of 
eensor  was  abolished  under  the  emperors, 
who,  however,  exerc'ised  the  greater  part 
of  its  functions.  It  was  attempted  to  be 
revived  in  the  person  of  Valerian  by  De- 
cius,  but  he  was  cut  off  before  he  could 
accomplish  his  purpose. 

CxNsoaiNus,  Ap.Cl.,1.,  a  Roman,wbo, 
after  having  filled  some  of  the  highest 
offices  in  the  state,  retired  into  private 
life ;  but  was  again  dragged  into  notice, 
and  compelled  to  assume  the  imperial 
purple  by  the  soldiers,  who  murdered  him 
some  days  after,  a.  d.  270.— II.  A  gram- 
marian and  philosopher,  who  lived  under 
the  emperors  Maximua  and  Gordianua, 
A.  D.  238,  and  wrote  a  small  work,  "  De 
Die  Natali,'*  which  baa  reached  our  times. 

CxNTAuai,  a  people  of  Thessaly,  fitbled 
to  have  been  half  men  and  half  hoorses. 
By  some  writers  they  are  said  to  have  been 
the  offspring  of  Centaurus,  aon  of  Apollo, 


by  Stilbia,  daughter  of  the  Peneus.  Others 
allege  that  they  were  the  fruit  of  Ixton*s 
adventure  with   the  cloud ;  while  others 
say  that  they  sprang  from   the  union  of 
Centaurus  with  the  mares  of  Magnesia. 
The  batde  of  the  Centaurs  with  the  La. 
pitlue,  so  famous  in  history,  originated  as 
follows :  —  At  the  marriage  of   Hippo- 
damia  with  Pirithous,  the  Centaurs,  who 
had  been  invited,  being  intoxicated  with 
wine,  offered  violence  to  the  women.   Upon 
this,  the  Lapithse,  roused  to  indignation, 
attacked  the  Centaurs,  and,  after  a  dread- 
ful oonftict,  defeated  them,  and  obliged 
them  to  retire  to  Arcadia.     The  battle  of 
the  Centaurs  and  Lapithas  forma  the  sub- 
ject of  the  famous  Elgin  Marbles,  now  in 
the  British  Museum.     The  insolence  of 
the  Centaurs  was  a  seoond  time  punished 
by  Hercules,  who,  on  his  way  to  hunt  the 
boar  Erynumthus,  was  kindly  entertained 
by  the  Centaur  Phohis ;  but  the  rest  of 
the  Centaurs,  enraged  at  the  havoc   the 
hero  had  made  on  their  wine,  attacked 
him,  and  in  the  conflict  which  ensued  they 
were    almost    entirely    extirpated.     The 
most    celebrated    of  the   Centaurs    were 
Amyeus,  Ameus,  Caumas,  Chiron,    £u- 
rytus,  Gryneus,  Lyeidas,  Medon,  Merme- 
ros,  Fisenor,  Pholus,  Rhoetus.     It  is  gene- 
rally believed  that  the  Centaurs  and  I^- 
piths  are  two  purely  poetic  names,  used  to 
distinguish  two  opposite  races  of  men  ;  the 
former,  the  rude  horse-riding  tribes,  which 
tradition  records  to  have  been  spread  over 
the  north  of  Greece;  the  latter,  the  more 
civilized  race,  which  founded  towns,  and 
gradually  drove  their  wild  neighbours  back 
into  tha  mountains. 

CentrItis,  Kiaboukry  a  river  of  Armenia 
Mi^or,  separating  Armenia  from  the  coun- 
try of  Carduchi,  and  flowing  into  the  Eu- 
phrates. It  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
Nicephorius,  *^  which  brings  victory,"  on 
account  of  some  battle  gained  in  its  vicinity 
during  the  time  of  the  Syrian  kings. 

CavTaoNzs,  a  people  of  Gaul,  among 
the  Alpea  Graise,  defeated  by  Caesar  in 
several  engagements. 

Ccitrnx  Cellar,  Civita  Vecchia,  a  sea- 
port town  of  Etruria,  better  known  as 
Tngani  Portus,  the  emperor  Trajan  having 
cauaed  a  magnificent  harbour  to  be  con- 
structed there.  It  was  formed  precisely 
in  a  similar  manner  as  the  breakwater  at 
Plymouth,  by  sinking  immense  blocks  of 
stone,  which  became  nxed  and  consolidated 
by  their  own  weight  till  tlie  structure  was 
raised  above  the  waves. 

CkntomvIri,  members  of  a  court  of 
justice  at  Rome«  whose  chief  duty  appears 
to  have  been  to  decide  concemiog  testa- 
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mentB  and  itUieritaiioes.  They  were  ori- 
ginally chosen  three  from  the  35  tribes  of 
the  pmple ;  and  dMmgfa  thej  amounted  to 
105,  and  were  allerwarda  increased  to  180, 
they  wciv  always  called  hy  a  roond  number 
CentumTiri.  In  the  time  of  Augustus, 
they  fbrned  the  eonncil  of  tiie  praetor, 
and  judged  in  the  most  important  cases. 
They  were  generally  summoned  hy  the 
decieuivin,  "who  eoosisted  of  vre  senators 
and  ^Te  eipsites,  and  who  presided  among 
them  in  the  idisenee  of  the  prartor. 

CkntusIa,  a  division  of  the  people  con- 
ststing  of  lOO.  At  first  a  century  contained 
100,  but  mot  m>  afterwards.  The  Roman 
people  w«re  ot%inally  dirided  into  three 
tribes,  and  each  tribe  into  tea  curisi. 
The  tribes  afterwards  increased  to  thirty- 
five,  aad  were  dirided  into  Rustless  and 
Urbaase ;  tiw  number  of  eorise  was  always 
thirty.  Senr.  Tullius  made  a  eensus;  and 
when  the  return  gave  80,000  men  able  to 
bear  arms,  he  dirided  them  into  six  classes, 
each  class  hato  several  centuries.  In  the 
pabKc  assemblies  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
at  the  election  of  public  magistrates,  or  at 
the  trial  of  capital  crimes,  the  people 
gave  their  vote  by  centuries,  whence  the 
aaacmbly  was  called  eomitia  eetOuriata. 
The  wMs  number  of  centuries  was  1 91 . 
(See  ComnA.)  The  word  Centttria  is 
also  applied  to  a  subdivision  of  one  of  the 
Homao  legions.     See  Lsoio. 

CawriTiJrA  (et,  or  «,  arum)y  CentoH>if 
an  ancient  town  of  Sicily,  near  Catena. 

Cxos,or  CsA,2SBa,  an  island  of  the  ^gean, 
one  of  the  Cyclades,  opposite  the  pro- 
montory of  Sunium  in  Attica,  and  famous 
for  its  fertility  and  rich  pastures.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  an  Ionian  colony  peopled 
from  Africa.  The  two  chief  towns  were 
lulis  and  Carthani,  the  former  of  which 
was  the  birthplace  of  Simonides. 

CzrHAiioN,  a  Greek  writer,  whose  na- 
tive country  is  unknown.  He  lived  during 
the  reign  of  Hadrian,  who  banished  him 
to  Sicily,  where  he  wrote  an  AbridgmeM 
of  Unittr$al  HUtary,  now  lost.  He  is  not 
to  be  eonfimnded  with  Cephalon,  a  native 
of  Gergitha  in  Tross,  who  lived  prior  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  wrote  an  his- 
torical work  called  T^MrtMi,  also  lost. 

CxpvallsvIa,  Oefabmia,  one  of  the  se- 
ven Ionian  islands,  so  called  from  Cepha- 
fais,  who  settled  here  after  his  expedition 
against  the  Telebos;  but  it  was  known 
by  a  variety  of  appellations ;  thus  Homer 
calls  it  Samos,  and  Thucydides  TetnipoUs, 
from  its  four  towns,  Same,  Pale,  Crnnii, 
aad  Prom,  the  ruins  of  some  of  which  still 
remain.  It  was  subjugated  by  the  Athe- 
nians at  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 


ponnesian  war ;  and  fell  under  the  power 
of  the  Romans  s.  c.  187. 

CkthXlus,  I.,  son  of  Deioneus,  king  of 
Thessaly,  by  Diomede,  daughter  of  Xu- 
thus,  and  husband  of  Procris  daughter  of 
Erechtheus,  king  of  Athens.  Aurora  fell 
in  love  with  him,  and  carried  him  away ; 
but  he  refused  to  listen  to  her  addresses, 
and  the  goddess  sent  him  back,  predicting 
that  he  would  never  be  happy  with  his 
wife.  Jealousy  having  soon  sprung  up  in 
his  mind,  he  feigned  a  long  journey ;  but 
disguising  himself  as  a  merchant,  he  re- 
turned to  Procris,  and  offered  her  a  splen* 
did  jewel  upon  dishonourable  terms.  After 
much  hesitation  Procris  at  length  yielded, 
when  her  husband  discovered  himself,  and 
reproached  her  with  her  conduct.  She 
then  fled  from  him  in  shame;  but  they  wete 
soon  afterwards  reconciled  (see  Pbocris), 
and  loved  one  another  with  more  tender- 
ness than  before.  Cephalus,  who  was  fond 
of  hunting,  every  morning  repaired  to  the 
woods,  and  after  much  fatigue  laid  himself 
down  in  the  shade,  and  called  for  Auruy  or 
the  refreshing  breese.  It  wta  then  whis- 
pered to  Procris  that  Cephalus  daily  paid 
a  risit  to  a  mistress,  whose  name  was 
^«m,  upon  which  she  secretly  followed  her 
husband  into  the  woods ;  and  when  Cepha- 
lus retired  to  the  cool  shade,  and  called  upon 
Amra,  she  rushed  forwards  towards  her 
husband,  who,  alarmed  at  the  rustling  of 
the  leaves,  threw  his  dart  and  unwittingly 
killed  her.  After  this  event  Cephalus 
fled  to  Amphitryon,  whom  he  aided  against 
the  Teleboans ;  and  on  their  conquest  he 
settled  in  the  island,  named  from  him  Ce- 
phalienia.  —  II.  An  Athenian  orator,  who 
lived  towards  the  end  of  the  Peloponncsian 
war,  and  greatly  contributed  by  his  elo- 
quence to  the  overthrow  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants.  He  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Cephalus,  father  of  Lysias,  who  came 
from  Syracuse  and  settled  at  Athens. 

Cxraiis,  a  name  given  to  Andromeda, 
as  daughter  of  Cepheus. 

CxpUKNEs,  I.,  an  ancient  name  of  the 
Persians. — II.  A  name  of  the  Ethiopians, 
from  Cepheus,  one  of  their  kings. 

CxPHKCs,  I.,  king  of  Ethiopia,  father 
of  Andromeda,  by  Cassiope.  He  was  one 
of  the  Argonauts,  and  changed  into  a  con- 
stellation after  death.     See  AxnaoMcnA. 

CxFRisiA,  Kisaid,  a  borough  of  Attica, 
at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Brilessus,  and  near  the 
source  of  the  Cephissus.  It  was  the  fa- 
vourite residence  of  Herodcs  Atticus. 

CxPHisiXnEs,  a  patronymic  of  Eteoclcs, 
son  of  Andreus  and  Evippe,  from  the  sup- 
position of  his  being  son  of  the  Cephisus. 

Cephisodotus,   an    Athenian    statuary, 
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bom  about  b.  c.  350.  Two  of  bis  works 
arc  mentioned  by  Pliny.  He  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  anodier  statuary  of  the 
same  name,  #ho  lived  about  Olymp.  1 20. 

CErHiscs  and  Cbfbissus,  L,  Mawro 
JPotamo,  a  celebrated  river  of  Greece,  rising 
at  the  foot  of  Parnassus,  close  to  Lilsa  in 
Phocis,  and  flowing  into  the  lake  Copais 
in  Boeotia.  The  Graces  were  fond  of  this 
river,  whence  they  are  called  the  goddesses  of 
the  Cephisus. — I L  A  river  of  Attica,  which 
rises  on  Mt.  Brilessus,  and  after  flowing 
through  the  Athenian  plains,  and  passing 
under  the  celebrated  long  walls,  (alls  into 
the  sea  near  Phalerum.  In  the  CEdi' 
pus  Cdoneug,  it  is  described  as  a  peren- 
nial stream ;  but  it  has  been  for  ages  nearly 
dry.— -This  was  also  the  name  of  a  river 
in  Eleusis,  Argolls,  and  Salamia. 

Caa AMICUS,  I.,  Keramo,  a  bay  of  Caria, 
named  from  the  city  of  Ceramus  in  its  vi- 
cinity.— II.  One  of  the  most  considerable 
parts  of  the  city  of  Athens,  named  either 
from  the  hero  Ceramus,  or  more  probably 
from  some^/leries  formerly  situated  there. 
It  lay  on  the  south  side  of  the  Acropolis, 
and  included  the  Agora,  Stoa  Basileios, 
Poecile,  and  other  public  buildings. 

CkrImus,  Keranu>,  a  small  town  and 
fortress  of  Caria,  east  of  Halicamassus. 

Ccalsus,  (Gen.  untist)  Kenuoun,  a  city 
of  Pontus,  south-west  of  Trapezus,  found- 
ed by  a  colony  from  Sinope  in  Paphlagonia, 
to  which  it  paid  an  annual  tribute.  From 
this  place  Lucullus  first  brought  cherries 
into  Italy,  ▲.  u.  c.  680.  Hence  the  Latin 
cerasus,  **  a  cherry  tree.* 

CxaAUNh,  Montes,  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains of  Epinis,  forming  the  boundary 
between  it  and  Illyricum.  That  portion 
extending  beyond  Oricum  formed  a  bold 
promontory,  Acroceraunia,  from  its  s«f»- 
lat'te  (ftfcpa)  being  often  struck  by  Uffhi^ 
ning  (fccpavi^s).  The  modem  name  is 
MonU  KJiimarrai  that  of  the  Acrocerau- 
nian  promontory  Cape  Lingwdta,  Tliis 
cape  was  much  dreaded  by  the  ancient 
mariners,  from  the  belief  that  the  moun- 
tains attracted  storms ;  and  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poets  teem  with  allusions  to  its 
dangers. 

CxEBaans,  a  monster  regarded  as  the 
watch-dog  of  the  infernal  regions,  and 
represented  with  three,  fifty,  or  even  a 
hundred  heads.  He  was  the  fruit  of 
Echidna's  union  with  Typhon.  Orpheus 
lulled  him  to  sleep  with  his  lyre,  and  Her- 
cules dragged  him  from  Hades,  in  the 
performance  of  his  twelfth  and  last  la- 
bour. 

CzacAsoRUM,  Ekaat  or  Al  AchtaSj  a  town 
of  JEgypt,  near  the  spot  where  the  Nile 


divides  itself  into  the  Pelusian  and  Canopic 
mouths. 

CaaciNA  and  CaacxKirA,  Kerkene,  a 
small  island  of  the  coast  of  Byzacium, 
in  Africa,  north-west  of  the  mouUi  of  the 
Syrtis  Minor. 

CaaciNlnic,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Pontus,  on  a  lake  called 
Cercinitis  Palus. 

Cxacdpss,  a  predatory  race  infesting 
Lydia  during  the  reign  of  Omphale.  They 
were  overcome  by  Hercules.      See  Ma- 

LAMrVGES. 

Csacf  OK  and  CxacToMss,  a  king  of 
Eleusis,  son  of  Neptuiie,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Vulcan.  His  dexterity  as  a  wrest- 
ler induced  him  to  Compel  all  strangers  to 
compete  with  him;  but  he  never  found  his 
match,  till,  after  innumerable  cruelties,  he 
challenged  Theseus,  who  overcame  him 
and  put  him  to  death. 

Cxac?aA.     See  CoacraA. 

CxaBALiA,  an  annual  festival  celebrated  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  Ceres,  whose  wailings 
in  search  of  her  lost  daughter  were  repre- 
sented by  women  clothed  in  white  running 
about  with  lighted  torches.  It  was  held 
on  the  7th  or  13th  of  April,  and  during 
its  continuance  games  were  celebrated  in 
the  Circus  Maximus.  On  occasions  of 
public  mourning  both  games  and  festival 
were  omitted. 

CxRES,  the  Roman  goddess  of  com,  equi- 
valent to  the  Demeter  of  the  Greeks,  was 
the  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Vesta,  or 
Rhea,  and  the  mother  of  Proserpine  by 
Jupiter.  The  most  celebrated  event  in 
the  history  of  Ceres  is  her  search  after 
her  daughter,  who  had  been  carried  away 
by  Pluto,  throughout  the  world.  Nine 
days  she  wandered  over  the  earth  with 
flaming  torches  in  her  hands ;  at  length 
the  god  Helios,  or,  according  to  others, 
the  Nymph  Arethusa,  informed  her  that 
Pluto,  by  the  permission  of  her  sire,  had 
carried  away  her  daughter.  Incensed  at 
the  conduct  of  Jupiter,  Ceres  thereupon 
abandoned  the  gods,  came  down  among 
men,  and,  di^uising  herself  as  an  aged 
woman,  was  employed  by  Metanira,  queen 
of  Eleusis,  as  a  nurse  for  her  son  Demo- 
phoon.  (See  DxMorRooK.)  Meanwhile,in 
consequence  of  die  anger  of  Ceres,  the 
earth  yielded  no  produce,  and  Jupiter 
sent  all  the  gods  to  entreat  her  to  retum 
to  Olympus ;  but  she  refused  until  she  had 
permission  to  see  her  daughter,  which  was 
granted.  Being  reunited  to  her  daughter, 
though  only  for  a  portion  of  the  year,  she 
again  became  benignant  to  mankind,  and 
fertility  once  more  prevailed  over  the  earth. 
She  thereupon  taught  mankind  the  mode 
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of  peribrming  her  rites,  and  returned  to 
Ol  jmpus.  The  chief  seats  of  the  worship 
of  Ceres  were  Attica,  Arcadia,  Sicily, 
and  Thebes.  The  wora^p  of  Demeter,  or 
Ceres,  as  the  Romans  rendered  the  name, 
-was  introduced  at  an  early  period  into 
Rome,  where  a  temple  was  erected  in  the 
Circus  Maximus,  and  an  annual  festival 
celebrated  to  her  honour.  (See  Cekeaua.) 
She  was  represented  with  a  garland  of  ears 
of  com  on  her  head,  holding  in  one  hand 
a  lighted  torch,  in  the  other  a  poppy,  which 
was  sacred  to  her. 

CnxTAKi,  a  people  of  Hispania  Tarra- 
eoDcosis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
east  of  the  Vascones.  Their  country  an- 
swers  to  the  modem  Cerdagne  in  Catalonia. 

CaaiALis  FsTiLius.     See  Pktilius. 

CtaiKTHUS,  Gercnda^  a  town  of  Euboea, 
near  a  small  river  called  Budorus. 

Ccavs,  an  island  without  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  on  the  African  coast,  where 
Hanno  established  a  Carthaginian  colony. 
By  some  it  is  said  to  be  Arguin,  by  others 
Fedala. 

CfsraiKS,  Philatest  a  district  of  Epirus, 
separated  firom  Thesprotia  by  the  Hiy- 
amis.  It  was  originally  called  Cammania, 
but  changed  its  name  in  honour  of  Cestri- 
nu&t  son  of  Helenus. 

CsTMKGUs,  I.,  a  consul  in  the  second 
Punic  war,  a.u.c.  421,  who  was  obliged  to 
lay  down  his  office  on  account  of  some  in- 
Ibrmality  in  his  eleetion.  —  II.  A  tribune 
at  Rome  of  corrupt  morals.  lie  joined  Ca- 
tiline, and  was  commissioned  to  murder 
Cicero ;  but  was  apprehended,  and  put  to 
death.  —  III.  M.  Cornelius,  a  distin- 
gnished  Roman  orator,  who,  being  sent  as 
pra*tor  into  Sicily,  quelled  a  sedition  of 
the  soldiers.  He  obtained  the  censorship 
nx  years  previously  to  the  consulship,  a.  r. 
204,  —  a  most  unusual  occurrence  ;  and 
subsequently  defeated  Mago,  who  was 
bringing  succour  to  Hannibal.  —  IV.  C. 
Cornelius,  was  proconsul  in  Spun  a.u.c. 
552,  and  defeated  a  large  force  of  the 
Siidetani.  Being  elected  consul  four  years 
afterwards,  he  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Insubres,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  was 
honoured  with  a  triumph.  He  was  sub- 
sequently made  censor,  and  assigned  to 
the  senators  distinct  places  at  the  public 
games.  —  V.  C.  Cornelius,  a  powerful 
Roman,  who  sided  with  Marius  against 
Sylla. 

CxTo,  a  daughter  of  Pontus  and  Terra, 
and  wife  of  Phorcys,  by  whom  she  had 
the  three  Gorgons,  the  (jrae».  Echidna, 
and  the  Dragon  that  guarded  the  golden 
apples. 

Cetz,   king   of  Trachinia,  husband  of 


Halcyone.  He  was  drowned  as  he  went 
to  consult  the  oracle  of  Claros ;  and  his 
wife,  apprised  of  his  misfortune  in  a  dream, 
found  his  corpse  on  the  shore.  They  were 
both  changed  into  alcyons.  See  Halctoke. 

CuABoaAS,  Kkabour,  a  river  of  Me- 
sopotamia, springing  firom  Mt.  Masius, 
west  of  Nisibis,  or,  according  to  other  au- 
thorities, east  of  Chame.  By  Xenophon 
it  is  called  Araxe»t  apparently  an  appella- 
tive term  for  many  Persian  rivers. 

CuABaiAs,  an  Athenian  general  and 
philosopher.  He  chiefly  signalised  him- 
self when  he  assisted  the  Bceotians  against 
Agesilaus ;  and  for  his  skill  and  address  in 
this  engagement,  a  statue  was  erected  to 
his  honour.  He  afterwards  aided  Neo- 
tanebis,  king  of  Egypt,  conquered  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  and  ultimately  fell  a  sacri- 
fice to  his  courage,  b.  c.  955.  According  to 
Demosthenes,  he  took  in  the  course  of  his 
life  seventeen  cities  and  seventy  vessels, 
made  three  thousand  prisoners,  and  en- 
riched the  public  treasury  with  upwards  of 
a  hundred  talents. 

CuiBKEMOK,  a  philosopher  and  his- 
torian of  Alexandria,  who  accompanied 
^lius  Gallus  in  his  journey  through. 
Egypt,  and  was  subsequently  appointed 
librarian  to  the  Serapeum.  He  was  after- 
wards called  to  Rome  to  preside  over  the 
education  of  Nero.  None  of  his  works 
have  come  down  to  our  times,  though 
fragments  are  to  be  met  with. 

Chjkromxa,  an  ancient  city  of  Boeotia, 
on  the  borders  of  Phocis,  north-east  of 
Lebadiea,  remarkable  for  the  important 
military  events  which  occurred  in  its  terri- 
tory, and  for  being  the  birthplace  of  Plu* 
torch.  It  was  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  more  ancient  A  me.  Here  was 
fought  the  celebrated  battle  between  Philip 
of  Macedon  and  the  Greeks,  a.  c.  338, 
which  ended  in  the  entire  subjugation  of 
the  latter ;  and  two  centuries  and  a  half 
later,  Chsronea  witnessed  another  bloody 
engagement  between  the  Romans  under 
Sylla  and  the  troops  of  IVIithridates,  in 
which  the  Romans  gained  a  decisive  vic- 
tory, a.  c.  86.     It  is  now  called  Caprtntu 

CuALCxnoK,  an  ancient  city  of  Bithynis» 
opposite  Constantinople;  founded  by  a 
colony  irom  M^ara,  and  called  by  the 
Persian  satrap  Megabyzus,  **  the  city  of  the 
blind,"  because  the  inhabitants  haid  over- 
looked the  superior  position  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  straits,  where  Bysantium 
was  subsequently  founded.  Chalcedon  was 
first  conquered  by  Darius ;  but  after  the 
defeat  of  Xerxes  it  became  tributary  to 
the  Athenians,  and  after  having  obtuned 
its  independence  after  the  battle  of  iEgoa 
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PoUmos  entered  into  a  confederation  with 
Byzantium  and  other  neighbouring  cities. 
It  was  famous,  in  later  times,  for  being  the 
seat  of  the  fourth  general  council  of  the 
Cliurch,  A.  D.  451;  and  at  that  pctiod  it 
was  one  of  the  first  cities*  of  the  Roman 
province  called  Pontica  Prima.  The  vil- 
lage Kadikevi  occupies  its  site. 

ChalcidTcs,  I.,  a  district  of  Macedo- 
nia, between  the  ISnus  Thcrmaicus  and 
Strymonicus.  The  town  of  Chalcis  gave 
name  to  the  district.  —  II.  Another  in 
Syria,  adjacent  to  the  town  of  Chalcis. 

CuALCinicus  (of  Chalcin)^  an  epithet 
applied  to  Cunue  in  Italy,  as  built  by  a 
colony  from  Chalcis. 

'  CuALCKEcus,  an  epithet  applied  to  Mi- 
nerva at  Sparta,  from  her  having  a  brazen 
temple. 

Chalcis  I*»  the  most  celebrated  city  of 
Euboea,  <:ituated  on  the  narrowest  point 
of  the  Euripus.  It  was  built  by  an  Io- 
nian colony  prior  to  the  Trojan  war ;  and 
that  it  attained  great  importance  at  an 
early  period  is  attested  by  numerous  colo- 
nies in  Italy  and  Sicily.  From  the  ad- 
vantages of  its  situation,  and  the  strength 
of  its  works,  Chalcis  was  always  considered 
as  one  of  the  greatest  fortresses  of  Greece, 
and  hence,  in  all  the  attacks  made  upon 
EubcDa,  its  possession  was  eagerly  coveted. 
(Sec  EtTBCEA.)  It  is  now  called  Ntgro- 
pont.  —  II.  Galaia,  a  town  of  ^tolia,  at 
the  foot  of  a  cognominal  mountain.  It 
is  sometimes  called  Hypochalcis,  in  allu- 
sion^ to  its  pontion.  —  III.  A  small  mari- 
time town  of  the  Corinthians,  situated  to- 
wards Sicyon.  —  IV.  A  city  of  Mace- 
donia, in  Chalcidice,  to  which  it  gave  name. 
It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Chalcis 
In  Etibcea.  —  V.  A  city  of  Syria,  capital 
of  the  district  of  Chalcidice,  founded  by  a 
colony  ftora  Macedcmia.  It  is  represented 
by  Kinnegrin  or  Chinaerin. 

Chaldjba,  a  country  of  Asia  at  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  Some  writers 
make  Babylonia  a  part  of  it.  The  Chal- 
daeans  are  highly  commended  for  their 
skill  in  the  sciences,  especially  astronomy. 
Sec  Babtloitia. 

CuALYBEs  and  Calybes,  a  people  of 
Asia  Minor,  south-east  of  Pontus,  cele- 
brated for  the  great  iron  mines  which  ex- 
isted in  their  country.  They  w^e  partly 
eonquered  by  Crowds,  king  of  Lydia,  but 
'ultimately  gained  their  liberty.  Strabo  calls 
them  Cfaaldan,  or  Chaldi.  Their  country 
is  stni  called  Kddir, 

Chalyboh,  a  fomous  city  of  Syria,  ca- 
pital of  the  district  called  Chalybonitis, 
corresponding  to  the  Helbon  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  modem  AUf^,      It   ap- 


,  pears    to     have    risen    into    importance 
on    the  destruction  of  Palmyra.      Like 
the  latter,  it  wis  a  convenient  emporium 
for^the  trade  between   Europe  and   the 
East,  so   long  as  it  was  carried  on  over- 
land.   Hie  productions  of  Persia  and  India 
came  to  it  in  caravans  firom  Bagdad  and 
Bussora,   to  be  shipped  at  Iskenderoun 
and  Latakia  for  the  different  ports  of  Eu- 
rope.    Cbalylx>n  communicated  also  with 
Arabia  and  Egypt,  by  way  of  Damascirs ; 
with    Asia  Minor,  by  Tarsns;  and  with 
Armenia,  by  Diarbekir.     It  rose  to  great 
wealth  and  eonsequenoe  under  the  Greek 
sovereigns  of  Syria,  and  into  still  greater 
under  the  early   Roman  emperors.      In 
A.  n.  638,  it  resisted  tiie  arms  of  the  Arabs 
for  several  months;  but  being  finally  taken, 
it  became  of  as  much  importance  under 
the  Saracens,  as  it  had  before  been  under 
the  Romans  or  Greeks.     In  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, it  was  reunited  to  the  empire  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  arms  of  Zimisccs ;  but 
it  soon  after  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sel- 
jukian  Turks,  under  whose  sway  it   re- 
mained during  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 
It  suffered  conriderably  during  the  irrup- 
tions of   the  Mongols  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  again  by  the  wars  of  Tamer- 
lane, or  Hmur  Bee,  in  the  fifteenth.     Se- 
lim  I.  annexed  it,  in  1516,  to  the  Turkish 
empire,  of  which  it  continued  a  f>art  till 
1 832,  when  it  opened  its  gates  to  Ibrahim 
Pacha  without  a  summons.     Its  political 
revolutions,  with  the  exception  of  its  two 
captures  by  the  Tartars,  affected  its  pros- 
perity only  temporarily  and  in  a  alight  de- 
gree ;  but  the  discovery  ^of  a  passage  to 
India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  struck  a 
deadly  blow  at  its  greatness.     Since  that 
event  it  has  continued  to  decline;  and  the 
earthquake  of   1928,  together  with  the 
wars    which    have    distracted    Syria,  by 
causing  extensive  emigrations,  bmve   re* 
duced  it  to  comparative  insignificance. 

Chaitbs,  Qifetlei^  a  river  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis^  in  the  country  of  the  Cel- 
tiberi,  and  on»  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Iberus.  Its  waters  were  fiimous  for  harden- 
ing steel :  hence  its  name. 

CbaSmvs,  a  people  of  Epirus:  who  in- 
habited 

ChaSvia,  a  region  of  Epims,  compre- 
hending the  noith-wcstem  park  of  that 
country  \  but  even  in  the  time  of  Strabo  its 
limits  could  not  be  precisely  ascertained. 
The  Chaonians  were  long  the  most  powerful 
and  warlike  tribe  of  Epims ;  but  the  Mo- 
lossi  ultimately  acquired  the  preponde- 
rance. Tradition  ascribed  the  origin  of 
their  name  to  Chaon,  brother  of  Hdeoiis, 
who  married  Andromache  after  the  death 
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of  Pyrrhus.  It  nuy  be  inferred  from  the 
Bame  <^  Pelasgis  given  to  Chaonia  by 
some  writers,  that  it  was  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  PelasgL  Virgil  uses  the  epi- 
thet Chaoniua  for  DodomoMM,  in  referring 
ta»  tiie  Acorns  of  I>odona. 

CMACMy  a  rude  and  shapeless  mass  of 
matter,    from    whidi    the    universe    was 
formed  by  the  power  of  a  Superior  Being. 
Chaos  was  deemed  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
gods, 

CuAaXoaA,  a  town  of  Phocis,  about 
twenty  stadia  from  Lilaea,  and  near  the 
Charadrus  which  flowed  into  the  Cephis- 
aua.      It  was  destroyed  by  Xerxes. 

CHAaAX,  the  name  of  several  cities  of 
antiquity,  of  which  the  chief  was  a  con- 
sidenble  emporium  of  Bithynia,  on  the 
bay  of  Nicomedia. 

Cbajiaxxs  and  Chakaxus,  brother  of 
Sappho.      See  Saffho. 

Chakes,  I.y  an  Athenian  general,  who 
sueceeded  to  the  command  after  the  con- 
denmation  and  death  of  JLeosthenes.     He 
was  sent  by  the  Athenians  against  Alex- 
ander, tyrant  of  Fheras ;  but,  instead  of 
coming  to  action  with  the  enemy,  he  so 
harassed  the  Athenian  allies  by  extortions, 
tt&attbe  social  war  was  the  result,  b.  c.  338. 
Sut,  notwithstanding  his  delinquencies,  he 
was    appoiiUed    commander-in-chief   not 
only  in  this  war,  but  in  a  subsequent  ex- 
pedition in  aid  of  Byxantium  against  Philip 
of  Bftacedon ;  and  though  recalled  in  favour 
of  miecion,  he  was  again  appointed  to  the 
command  at  the  battle  of  Chseronea,  when 
his  incapacity  greatly  contributed  to  the 
loss  of  the  day.     He  was  delivered  up  to 
Alexander  after  the  destruction  of  Thebes, 
but  succeeded  in  mollifying  the  conqueror, 
and  was  permitted  to  live  at  Athtos.-^II. 
A  statuary  of  Lindus,  disciple  of  Lysippus, 
and  celebrated  as  the  maker  of  the  Colossus 
of  Rhodes,  on  which  he  was  employed 
twelve  years. 

CbabIci.xs,  I.,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants 
set  over  Athens  by  the  Lacedaemonians.*- 
II.  A  famous  physician  under  Tiberius, 
of  whom  a  curious  story  is  related  by  Ta- 
citus. {AnnaL  6.  50.) 

Cbakila,  a  festival  observed  once  in 
nine  years  by  the  Delphians.  In  a  great 
famine,  the  people  of  Delphi  having  ap- 
plied to  their  king  to  relieve  thar  wants, 
be  distributed  the  little  corn  he  had  among 
thfe  noblest ;  but  as  a  poor  little  girl,  named 
Charila,  begged  the  king,  he  b«iit  her  with 
his  shoe,  upon  which  the  girl  hanged  her- 
self. The  famine  increased ;  and  the  oracle 
declared,  tlmt,  to  relieve  his  people,  he 
must  atone  for  the  murder  of  Charila.  On 
this  a  festival  was  instituted.     The  king 


presided,  and  distributed  corn  to  such  n 
attended^  Cfaarila's  image  was  brought 
before  the  king,  who  struck  it  with  bis 
shoe ;  ailer  which  it  was  carried  to  a  de- 
solate place,  where  they  put  a  halter  round 
its  neck,  and  buried  it  where  Charila  was 
interred. 

Charila  us,  or  Charillus,  son  of  Po- 
lydectGs,  king  of  Sparta.  He  was  edu- 
cated by  his  uncle  Lycurgus ;  made  war 
against  Argos,  and  attacked  Tcgea ;  but 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  released  on  pro- 
mising that  he  would  cease  from  war,  an 
engagement  which  he  soon  broke.  He 
died  in  his  64  th  year.  . 

Chahis,  a  name  applied  in  the  IHad  to 
the  wife  of  Vulcan,  who  in  the  Odyssey 
is  said  to  be  Venus.  The  attributes  of 
Venus  were  grace  and  beauty,  which  may 
with  equal  propriety  be  averred  of  the 
results  of  Vulcan's  labours. 

Charisia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  the 
Graces,  with  dances  which  continued  all 
night. 

Charistia,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome 
on  the  19th  February  by  relations  or 
friends,  to  make  up  disagreements,  and  to 
effect  reconciliations. 

Charites  and  Gratis,  the  Graces,  three 
sister  goddesses,  called  Aglaia,  Splendow^ 
Thalia,  the  Blooming  Onsy  and  £uphrosyne» 
Joy,  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  the  ocean 
nymph  £urynome;  but  their  parentage 
has  been  variously  given.  In  the  Iliad 
they  appear  as  the  attendants  of  Juno,  in 
the  Odyssey  of  Venus.  They  were  origin- 
ally represented  as  clothed,  but  in  later 
times  entirely  naked.  In  one  of  the 
groups  of  statues  described  by  Pausa« 
nias  they  held  respectively  a  rose,  a  die^ 
and  a  leaf  of  myrtle.  Their  worship  was 
often  associated  with  that  of  Venus,  Cupid» 
Meroury,  Apollo,  and  the  Muses.  The 
Lacedemonians  and  Athenians  originally 
worshipped  only  two  Graces. 

Chamton  of  A^hrodisias,  (a  Carian 
town,)  the  author  of  a  Greek  romance* 
intitled  "  The  Loves  of  Cluereas  and  Cal- 
lirrhoe."  Hie  appellation  is  probably  as- 
sumed, as  well  as  the  title  he  gives  him- 
self, of  **  Secretary  to  the  Rhetorician 
Athenagoras,**  whom  Thucydides  mentions 
as  enjoying  great  credit  at  Syracuse ;  for 
we  have  no  data  to  fix  the  period  of  Cha> 
riton,  though  it  is  usually  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era.  He 
was  opposed  to  Hermocrates,  the  general 
who  vanquished  the  Athenians. 

CHASMinxs,  I.,  son  of  Glaucon,  fimied 
in  early  life  for  his  beauty  and  dissipation, 
turned  his  attention  to  puUio  afikirs  at  the 
instigation  of  Socrates,  and  became  one  of 
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the  ten  tyrants  of  the  Pineus.  He  was 
slain,  along  with  his  friend  Critias,  in  the 
first  battle  between  the  forces  of  the  ty- 
rants and  those  of  Thrasybulus.  Plato 
has  called  one  of  his  dialogues  after  him, 
and  he  b  frequently  mentioned  by  Xeno- 
phon. — II.  (or  Chasmidas),  an  academic 
philosopher,  the  friend  of  Philo,  and  cele- 
brated for  the  extent  of  his  memory  and 
his  wisdom. 

Charmiok,  one  of  Cleopatra's  attend- 
ants, who  killed  herself  after  the  example 
of  her  mistress. 

Chabmis,  a  successful  physician  of  Mar- 
seilles, in  Nero's  age,  who  revived  the  use 
of  cold  baths  at  Rome  in  cases  of  sickness, 
after  the  practice  had  been  discontinued 
since  the  time  of  Musa. 

CuARov,  I.,  the  febulous  ferryman  who 
conducted  the  souls  of  the  dead  in  a  boat 
over  the  Styx  and  Acheron  to.  the  infernal 
regions.  He  received  an  obolus  from  every 
passenger ;  and  hence  the  ancients  used  to 
put  that  piece  of  money  in  the  mouths  of 
the  dead.  Such  as  had  not  been  honoured 
with  a  funeral  were  not  permitted  to  enter 
his  boat,  without  wandering  on  the  shore 
for  ICX)  years.  If  any  living  person  pre- 
sented himself,  he  could  not  be  admitted 
before  he  showed  Charon  a  golden  bough 
he  had  received  from  the  Sibyl ;  and  Charon 
was  imprisoned  for  one  year,  because  he 
had  ferried  over,  against  his  own  will,  Her- 
cules without  a  passport  The  poets  have 
represented  Charon  as  an  old  robust  man, 
of  a  severe  though  aninuted  countenance, 
with  glowing  eyes,  a  white  and  bushy  beard, 
dusky  garments,  and  an  oar  in  his  hand 
for  the  guidance  of  his  dark-coloured  boat. 
The  story  of  Charon  is  said  to  be  of  Egyp- 
tian origin.  By  the  Latin  and  Greek 
author?  he  was  called  the  son  of  Erebus 
and  Nox. —  II.  A  native  of  Lampsacus, 
who  lived  between  the  75th  and  78th 
Olympiad.  He  wrote  the  history  of  Persia, 
Libya,  Ethiopia,  and  other  countries; 
but  only  a  few  fragments  of  his  writings 
remain. 

Chakokdas,  a  celebrated  legislator, 
bom  at  Catana  in  iScily  about  600  a.  c. 
He  was  of  the  middle  class  of  citizens, 
and  framed  laws  for  the  people  of  Catana, 
and  for  other  communities  which,  like 
them,  were  descended  firom  Chalcis  in 
Euboea.  Many  of  his  maxims  have  been 
preserved.  The  manner  of  his  death  is 
worthy  of  notice.  He  had  made  a  law 
that  no  man  should  go  armed  into  the 
assembly  of  the  people ;  the  penalty  being 
death.  Returned  from  pursuing  some 
robbers,  he  entered  the  city,  without  re- 
flecting that  he  carried  a  sword ;  and  on 


some  one  remarking  to  him,  <*  You  are 
violating  your  own  law,**  he  replied,  **  On 
the  contrary,  I  am  establishing  it;*'  and 
slew  himself  on  the  spot.  This  action  is 
asciibed  by  some  to  Diocles. 

CHAaTBDis,  a  whirlpool  on  the  coast  of 
Sicily,  opposite  another  whirlpool  called 
Scylla  on  the  coast  of  Itely ;  duigerous  to 
sailors,  and  fatal  to  part  of  the  fleet  of 
Ulysses.  The  words  of  a  modem  poet, 
"  Incidit  in  Scyllam,  qui  vult  vitare  Cha- 
rybdim,"  became  a  proverb,  to  show  that 
in  our  eagerness  to  avoid  one  evil  we  fiUl 
into  a  greater.     See  Sctlla. 

Chauci,  a  people  of  Germany,  of  Suevic 
race,  divided  into  Migores  and  Minorca; 
the  former  situated  between  the  Visurgis, 
WtKTt  and  the  A  Ibis,  Elbe;  the  latter 
between  the  Amisia,  Em$t  and  the  Vi- 
surgis. They  are  distinguished  by  Tacitus 
as  the  noblest,  bravest,  best  disciplined, 
and  most  civilised  of  the  German  nations ; 
but  Pliny  gives  a  wholly  different  stete- 
mcnt.  They  were  at  one  time  in  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  but  they  never  appear 
to  have  been  subjugated.  In  the  middle 
of  the  third  century  they  joined  the  great 
Prankish  confederation. 

Chkudokja,  a  festival  at  Rhodes,  in 
which  it  was  customary  for  boys  to  go 
asking  presents  from  door  to  door,  and 
singing  a  song  called  ChdidonUma,  be- 
cause it  began  with  an  allusion  to  the 
arrival  of  the  x^AiStbr,  <*  swallow,**  and  the 
consequent  approach  of  spring.  Similar 
customs  are  still  found  in  many  countries 
at  that  season  of  the  year. 

Chelidomijk,  Kelidoni,  small  islands  on 
the  coast  of  Lycia,  dangerous  to  sailors. 
They  were  said  to  be  two  or  three  at  the 
utmost  in  number  in  antiquity;  but  five 
were  seen  by  Captain  Beaufort,  who  attri- 
butes'the  discrepancy  to  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake  having  rent  some  of  them  in 
twain. 

Chklidoniuu  PaoMONToaluM,  now 
Cape   Kdidonia,     See  Sacrom   PaoMOK- 

TORIUM. 

Chel5nx,  a  nymph  changed  into  a  tor- 
toise by  Mercury,  for  ridiculing  the  nup- 
tials of  Jupiter  and  Juno. 

Chilonxtes,  or  Chxlonatas,  Cape  T<jt' 
fuee,  a  promontory  of  Elis,  forming  the 
extreme  point  of  the  Peloponnesus  towards 
the  nofth-west 

Chehmis,  I.  (See  Pauopous.) — II.  -An 
island  in  Egypt  in  a  deep  lake,  near  the 
temple  of  Latona  in  the  city  of  Butus. 
It  was  said  to  be  a  floating  island;  but 
Herodotus  candidly  said  that  he  neither 
saw  it  float  nor  move.  It  contained  a 
spacious  temple,  dedicated  to  Apollo.— 
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III.  A  city  of  Egypt,  placed  by  Herodo- 
tus  in  the  Thebaic  Nome  near  Neapolis, 
and  containing  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Perseus,  son  of  Danae.  Some  have  sup- 
posed the  city  to  be  identical  with  that 
above  mentioned,  otherwise  called  Pano- 
polis  ;  but  others,  with  greater  probability, 
identify  it  with  Copies. 

Cbeok  and  Chbospzs,  king  of  Egypt, 
after  Rhampsinitus,  reisned  1178  b.  c, 
and  built  famous  pyramids.  His  history 
has  be«i  given  by  Herodotus  (book  ii.); 
but  it  is  evidently  fiibulous. 

CfiEEFHaaN,  brother    and    successor  of 
Cheopsy  in  imitation  of  whom   he  also 
built    a    pyramid.       The   Egyptians    so 
bated  these  two  brothers,  in  consequence 
of  their  oppression,  that  they  would  never 
mention  their  names,  but  even  called  their 
pyramids   by  the  name  of  the  shepherd 
Philitis,  who  fed  his  cattle  in  those  places. 
CBzasoKzsus,     Lat.     Peninttda,    from 
X^p^fos,  or  xHP^h  **  ***€  main-land,'*  i^eror, 
'*'  isPbind,**  i.  e.  an  island  joining  to  the  main- 
land.     The  five  most  celebrated  were :  — 
1.  PdapcnntnLM ;  2.  TTlractan,  at  the  south 
of  Thrace;    3.    Tauriea,  now  Crim   Tar- 
tary,  near  the  Palus  Moeotis ;  4.  dndniea, 
now  JuUand,  in   Denmark ;  5.  Aurea,  in 
India,  beyond  the  Ganges. 

CBzansci,  a  people  of  Germany,  be- 
tween the  Weser  and  Elbe,  and  south-east 
of  the  Chauci.  Under  the  conduct  of 
Amunius,  they  defeated  and  slew  the 
three  Roman  legions  under  Varus,  a.  d. 
lO;  but  they  were  afterwards  defeated  by 
Germanicus,  and  never  recovered  their 
former  eminence. 

Chilo,  a  Spartan  philosopher,  whose 
reputation  for  wisdom  procured  him  a 
place  among  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece. 
He  became  one  of  the  ephori,  b.  c.  566  ; 
and  afterwards  visited  the  court  of  Croesus 
king  of  Lydia,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
met  ^sop.  He  died  through  excess  of 
joy,  while  embracing  one  of  his  sons  who 
had  obtained  a  victory  at  Olympia,  b.  c. 
597. 

CmMiBRA,  a  £ibulous  monster,  sprung 
from  Echidna  and  Typhon,  which  savaged 
the  country  of  Lycta  until  destroyed  by 
Bellerophon.  According  to  one  account 
it  had  the  head  of  a  lion,  which  vomited 
forth  flames,  the  body  of  a  goat,  and  the 
tail  of  a  serpent.  But  many  other  forms 
were  assigned  to  it,  the  poets  having  vied 
with  each  other  in  representing  it  as  the 
personification  of  all  that  is  terrific  and 
horrible.  Various  explanations  have  been 
given  of  this  fable ;  but  the  best  is  that  of 
Servicus,  who  represents  the  Chimera  to 
be  a  volcanic  mountain  of  Lyoia,  whose 


summits  were  infested  by  lions,  its  sides 
occupied  by  pastures  abounding  in  goats, 
and  the  foot  swarming  with  serpents.  This 
interpretation  has  been  abundantly  con« 
firmed  in  more  recent  times,  and  more 
especially  by  Captain  Beaufort,  to  whose 
Karamama  we  beg  to  refer  the  reader. 

Chiukbium,  now  Cape  Saracinieo,  a 
promontory  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  oppo- 
site Paxos. 

Chiok,  a  native  of  Heraclea  Pontica, 
and  a  disciple  of  Plato.  Having  finished 
his  studies  at  Athens,  he  returned  to  He- 
raclea, where  he  slew  his  sovereign,  Clear- 
chus,  and  was  himself  slain  by  his  suc- 
cessor, Satyrus.  A  collection  of  seventeen 
letters  are  attributed  to  him,  though  their 
genuineness  has  been  questioned. 

Chiokb,  I.,  daughter  of  Dsdalion,  and 
mother  of  Philammon  and  Autolycus,  by 
Apollo  and  Mercury.  The  former,  as  son 
of  Apollo,  became  an  excellent  musician; 
and  the  latter  was  notorious  for  his  rob- 
beries, of  which  his  father  Mercury  was 
the  patron.  Chione  grew  so  proud  of  her 
divine  lovers,  that  she  placed  herself  on  an 
equality  with  Juno,  for  which  impiety  she 
was  killed  by  the  goddess,  and  changed 
into  a  hawk. —  II.  Daughter  of  Boreas 
and  Orithyia,  and  mother  of  Eumolpus  by 
Neptune,  whom  she  threw  into  the  sea, 
but  he  was  preserved  by  his  firther. 

ChiomIdzs,  the  first  comic  writer  among 
the  Athenians,  lived  487  b.c.  Only  three 
of  the  titles  of  his  plays  are  extant. 

Chios,  known  also  by  the  names  of 
^thalia,  Macris,  and  Pityusa,  now  Scio,  a 
celebrated  island  in  the  iEgean  sea,  be- 
tween Lesbos  and  Samos,  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  Its  chief  town,  Chios,  had  a 
beautiful  harbour,  which  could  contain  60 
ships.  The  wines  of  Chios,  especially 
those  produced  in  the  district  of  Arvisia, 
were  amongst  the  most  esteemed  of  any 
in  the  ancient  world.  According  to  Pliny, 
Chian  wine  was  served  up  by  Julius 
C«sar  at  his  most  splendid  entertainment ; 
and  it  is  thought  worthy  of  notice,  that 
Hortensius  left  a  very  large  stock  of 
this  fiimous  beverage  to  his  heir.  Tlie 
wine  of  the  island  still  preserves  some  por- 
tion of  its  ancient  celebrity ;  but  the  pro- 
duce is  scanty,  and  it  is  said  to  be  injured 
by  transportation.  Chios  was  originally 
peopled  by  Pelasgi  from  Thessaly  ;  and  it 
subsequently  became  one  of  the  twelve 
Ionian  states  founded  by  the  European 
colonists  from  Greece.  In  antiquity,  Chios 
gave  birth  to  many  distinguished  indivi- 
duals ;  among  whom  may  be  specified  Ion, 
the  tragic  poet,  Thcopompus,  the  histo- 
rian, Theocritus,  the  sophist,  and  Metro- 
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donu,  the  ph^oian  and  philosopher. 
But  Chios  aspires  to  a  still  higher  honour, 
that  of  being  the  native  oountry  of  the  first 
and  greatest  of  poets, 

*'  The  blind  old  man  of  Chioi'  rocky  isle ;" 

and  it  is  admitted  l^  the  ablest  critics 
that,  of  all  the  cities  that  oontettded  for 
the  honour  of  having  been  the  birth* 
place  of  Homer,  the  claims  of  Chios  and 
Smyrna  were  apparently  the  best  founded. 
The  Chians  were  for  some  time  in  pos- 
session of  the  empire  of  the  sea.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  the  first  who  traded  in 
daves ;  and  the  oracle,  informed  of  the  fact, 
declared  that  it  had  drawn  upon  them  the 
anger  of  heaven :  one,  says  Barthelmi,  of 
the  noblest,  but  at  the  same  time,  least  re- 
garded answers,  the  gods  have  communi- 
cated to  man.  The  Chians  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  great  revolt  of  the  Ionian 
cities  against  the  Persians,  by  whom  they 
were  afterwards  reduced  and  punished 
with  great  severity.  At  a  subsequent 
period  we  sometimes  find  them  on  the  side 
of  the  Athenians,  and  sometimes  on  that  of 
the  Lacedemonians  ;  but  in  every  alliance 
the  Chians  were  amongst  the  most  re- 
spectable of  the  Greek  states.  They  be- 
came the  allies  of  Rome  during  the  wars 
vrith  Mithridates.  After  innumerable  vi- 
cissitudes Chios  came,  in  the  middle  ages, 
into  the  possession  of  the  Genoese,  who 
built  its  capital.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Turks  in  the  16th  century. 

CsiaoM,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Cea- 
taurs,  was  son  of  Fhilyra  and  Saturn. 
He  was  famous  for  his  knowledge  of  music, 
medicine^  and  shooting,  and  instructed  in 
the  polite  arts  Achilles,  ifisculapius,  Her- 
cules, &c.  '  When  Hercules  was  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  Centaurs,  he  accidentally 
vrounded  Chiron  in  the  knee  with  a  poi- 
soned arrow,  which,  notwithstanding  every 
effort  of  the  hero^  proved  to  be  incurable ; 
and  upon  Chiron  begging  Jupiter  to  de- 
prive him  o^  im(mortality«  he  was  placed 
by  the  god  among  the  oonstellations,  under 
the  name  of  Sagittarius. 

Crlox,  a  surname  of  Ceres  at  Athens, 
in  whose  honour  yearly  fiestivals,  called 
Chloia,  were  ^elelntited  with  much  re- 
joicing. Chloe  is  supposed  to  bear  the 
same  signification  as  Flava.  The  name, 
from  its  signifioation  (x^r  &2as«ofli),  has 
generally  been  applied  to  women  possessed 
of  beauty  and  simplicity. 

CBI.ORS0S,  a  priest  of  Cybele,  who  came 
with  ^neas  into  Italy,  and  was  killed  by 
Tumus. 

CsLoais,  I.,  the  Greek  name  for  the 
goddess  of  flowers,  equivalent  to  the  Ro- 


man Flora.  (Sae  FLoaA.^IL  Daughter 
of  Amphion,  son  of  Jasus  and  Perse- 
phone, and  wife  of  Neleus,  king  of  Pyloa, 
by  whom  she  had  one  daughter  and  twelve 
sons,  all  of  whom,  except  Nestor,  were 
killed  by  Hercules. 

CBLoaus,     See  Covstantids  CuLoaua. 

Choaspes,  I.,  an  Indian  river.  See 
SuASTus.  —  IL  A  river  of  Susiana.     See 

EVLJBUS. 

CuoBDs  Schijani,  a  river  of  Colcbia, 
falling  into  the  Euxine. 

ChcerIdes,  islands  in  the  Ionian  sea, 
off  the  coast  of  lapygia,  near  the  harbour 
of  Tarentum. 

CBaaijB,  Cavalleri,  islands  oS*  the  coast 
of  Euboes,  near  Styra. 

CHcsaiLus,  I.,  an' Athenian  tragic  poet, 
contemporary  of  Phrynichus,  and  competi- 
tor of  ^schylus,  B.  c.  499.     He  is  said  to 
have  written  150  playa^  but  none  of  them 
have  reached  our  time.  —  II.  A  poet  of 
Samos,  who  flourished  between  460  and 
430  B.  c.     In  his  old  age  he  went  to^reside' 
at  the  court  of  Archelaus  in  Macedonia, 
where  he  died.     Some  fragments  of  bis 
epic  poem,  **  The  Perseid,**  have  come  down 
to  us.     He  was  held  in  high  esteem  by 
the  Athenians,  who  decreed  that  part  of 
his  poem  should  annually  be  read  in  public 
on  the  celebration  of  the  Panathensea.  — 
III.  A  poet  of  lassus  in  Asia  Minor,  to 
whom  Alexander  the  Great  promised  apiece 
of  gold  for  every  good  verse  he  should  com- 
pose in  his  praise.     Only  seven  lines  were 
deemed  by  the  monarch   worthy  of  the 
promised  reward. 

Chorasmii,  a  people  of  Asia,  between 
Sogdiana  and  the  north-eastern  shore  of 
the  Caspian,  whose  capital  was  Gorgo^ 
now  Urgheng.  Their  country  is  now 
Kharasm. 

CHORiNius,  a  man  killed  in  the  Rutu- 
lian  war. 

CBoacsBus.     See  Coaocaus. 

CiiBOMiaM  Makk,  the  Frozen  Ocean. 
The  Cimbri  called  it  Morimarusa,  "  Dead 
Sea.** 

CuaoNos  or  Kaoiros,  the  Greek  name 
of  Saturn.     See  Satubmus. 

CHaTSA,  I.,  a  maritime  town  of  Tross, 
near  the  city  of  Hamaxitus,  whence 
Achilles  bore  away  as  his  prise  the  beauti- 
ful Chryseis.  It  was  fiimous  for  a  temple 
of  Ap<^o  Smintheus,  whence  it  was  also 
called  Sminthium. — II.  A  small  island 
near  Lemnos,  in  which  Philoctetes  took 
up  his  abode,  when  suffering  from  the 
wound  inflicted  by  one  of  the  arrows  of 
Hercales.  It  was  afterwards  submerged 
by  the  sea,  in  accordance  with  an  ancient 
prediction. 
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CvaTSAirtiiyus,  an  eclectic  philosopher 
of  Skrdi«,  made  high  priest  of  Lydia  by 
Jvlian,  and  snppoaed  to  hare  possessed  the 
^ift  of  prophecy. 

CsKTSAOB,  son  of  Medusa  by  Neptune, 
iMrn  immediately  after  the  decapitation  of 
his  mother.  He  was  of  gigantic  stature, 
■nd  derived  his  name  from  being  armed 
vith  m  ffoiden  twonif  ')(piO(rMWP  ttop.  He 
married  Callirrhoey  by  vhom  he  had 
Geryon,  Echidna,  and  other  monsters. 

CBKTSAoaius,  a  surname  of  Jupiter, 
from  his  temple  at  Stratonice,  where  the 
Carians  held  a  sort  of  political  meeting 
called  dryjaortwa. 

Cm  arssa,  priest  of  Apollo  at  Lymessuff 
or  Cbrysa,  fiuher  of  Astynome,  called  from 
faim  Chryfeis.  When  Lymessus  was 
taken,  and  the  spoils  divided,  Chryseis  fell 
to  the  share  of  Agamenmon.  Cfaryses,  on 
hearing  of  his  daughter's  fate,  went  to  the 
Cvrecian  camp  to  solicit  cestoration;  and 
finding  that  his  prayers  were  fruitless, 
he  implored  the  aid  of  Apollo,  who  visited 
tfae  Greeks  with  a  pliq^,  and  obliged 
tbem  to  restore  Chryseis. 

CMarstrrus,  I.,  a  natural  son  of  Pelops, 
carried  off  by  Laius,  whose  history  has 
been  variously  narrated.  According  to 
tfae  mMt  eomm<Hi  account,  he  was  slain 
by  Afcreus  and  Thyestes,  at  the  instigation 
o#  his  stepmother  Hippodamia.  — II.  Son 
of  Apoilonius,  was  bom  at  Soli,  in  Cilicia 
Ckmpestris,  a.  c.  S80.  Having  lost  his 
patrimony,  he  came  to  Athens,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy 
under  Cleanthes,  whom  he  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded. His  dialectical  skill  procured  for 
faim  the  highest  reputation ;  and  such  was 
his  indefiUigable  industry  that  he  is  said 
by  Diogenes  to  have  written  705  volumesi. 
Of  these  numerous  works,  however,  no- 
thing remains  except  a  few  extracts  pre- 
served in  the  works  of  Cicero,  Plutarch, 
Seneca,  and  Aulus  Gellius.  After  Zeno 
be  b  regarded  as  the  mun  prop  of  the 
Stoic  school ;  and  to  him  is  attributed  the 
invention  of  the  logical  form  Sorites.  He 
died  B.  c.  208  ;  and  a  statue  was  erected 
to  his  memory. 

CHaTsoAsriDXS,  soldiers  in  the  armies 
of  Persia,  wbdse  arms  were  covered  with 
Mlver  to  display  the  opulence  of  the  prince 
whom  they  served. 

CHxrsodhiAS,  Horn  of  Goldf  a  long  cove 
of  Byiantium,  forming  an  excellent  har- 
bour ;  whence  its  name. 

CHRTSopdus,  Sewtarit  a  town  and  har- 
bour opposite  Byxantium,  on  the  Asiatic 
shore.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  the  Athenians  levied  there  a 
toll  on  all  ships  coming  from  the  Euxine ; 


and  at  a  later  period  the  ten  thousand 
Greeks  encamped  on  it  for  some  days  pre- 
viously to  their  passing  over  into  Thrace. 
It  is  said  to  owe  its  name  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  Persians  having  established 
their  treasury  in  it  when  they  attempted 
the  conquest  of  Greece. 

CHSTsoaRHOAs,  Goidtn  Streara,  a  river 
of  Syria,  which  rises  in  Mt.  Libanus,  and, 
after  dividing  into  five  branches,  of  which 
the  largest  flows  through  Damascus,  again 
unites  its  streams  and  flows  into  the  sea. 
It  is  identical  with  the  Sardine  or  Amana, 
(in  Scripture  Abana,)  now  the  Baradi, 

CKarsosTOM,  St  John,  an  eminent  fa- 
ther of  the  church,  was  bom  at  Antioch, 
A.  D.  347.  His  father's  name  was  Secun- 
dus ;  and  the  surname  of  Chrysostom,  or 
**  Golden  Mouth,'*  was  given  to  him  on 
account  of  his  eloquence.  He  was  bred 
to  the  bar ;  but  his  predilections  for  the 
church  induced  him  to  abandon  it,  and  he 
retired  to  a  monastery  for  the  purposes  of 
study  and  meditation.  But  the  austeri- 
ties which  he  practised  in  his  seclusion 
had  nearly  terminated  fritally,  and  at  the 
end  of  six  years  he  returned  to  Antioch, 
where  he  was  ordained ;  and  obtained  such 
celebrity  for  his  eloquence,  that  on  the 
death  of  Nectarius,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, he  was  chosen  to  supply  his  place. 
But  his  seal  in  repressing  heresy  and  pa- 
ganism, in  the  correction  of  abuses  that 
had  crept  into  the  church,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  monastic  establishments,  soon 
involved  him  in  a  quarrel  with  Theophilus, 
bidiop  of  Alexandria,  who  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  the  empress  Eudoxia ;  and 
be  was  deposed  by  a  synod  held  at  Chal- 
cedon  a.  d.  403,  arrested,  and  conveyed 
to  NicflM  in  Bithynia.  The  banishment 
of  a  man  whose  charities  had  endeared  him 
to  the  people  led  to  so  riolent  an  outbreak 
that  the  empress  herself  sued  for  his  return ; 
but  Chrysostom,  regardless  of  consequences, 
directed  his  invectives,  with  still  greater 
force  than  before,  against  the  nefiu-ious 
practices  of  his  former  accusers  and  the 
vanity  of  the  empress ;  and  another  synod 
being  convened,  he  was  once  more  deposed, 
and  transported  to  CiicU8U5,a  lonely  city  on 
the  confines  of  Cappadocia.  He  bore  his 
calamities  with  admirable  fortitude  ;  but 
his  enemies,  alarmed  at  his  untiring  efibrta 
in  promoting  the  conversion  of  the  people 
in  the  neighbourhood,  resolved  to  remove 
him  still  forther  from  the  capital ;  and  the 
indignities  to  which  he  was  subjected  on 
the  journey  produced  a  violent  fever,  which 
ended  in  his  death  at  Comana,  a.  d.  407. 
Thirty-five  years  afterwards  his  remains 
were  rennoved,  amid  great  pomp  and  vene- 
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ration,  to  Constantinople  by  Theodosius 
II.,  and  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of 
Saint.     The  best  edition  of  his  volu  minous 
writings  is  that  of  Montfaucon,  11  vols, 
folio,  Paris,  1718. 

CRaTsoTHXMis,  I.,  a  daughter  of  Aga- 
memnon and  Clytemnestra. — II.  A  Cre- 
tan who  first  obtained  the  poetical  prize  at 
the  Pythian  games. 

Chthomia,  a  surname  of  Ceres,  from  a 
temple  built  to  her  by  Chthonia,  at  Her- 
mione,  or,  more  properly,  from  x^^^^f  tarth. 
.She  bad  a  festival  there  called  by  the  same 
name,  and  celebrated  every  summer. 

Chthomius,  a  Centaur,  killed  by  Nestor 
in  the  conflict  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous. 

CzbIljb,  Savileif  a  town  of  Lower  Pan- 
nonia,  fiimcois  for  the  defeat  of  Licinius 
by  Constantine,  a.  d.  315,  and  for  being 
the  birthplace  of  Gratian. 

CtBTKA,  I.,  a  commercial  city  of  Phrygia, 
between  Lycia  and  Caria;  sumamed  the 
Great,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  city  of  the 
same  name  in  Pamphylia.  It  was  origin- 
ally a  small  town  of  the  Cabalees  ;  but  on 
the  arrival  of  a  Pisidian  colony,  it  became 
a  large  and  flourishing  city,  whose  influ- 
ence extended  to  several  of  the  neighbour- 
ing countries.  After  its  conquest  by  the 
liomans,  it  was  the  chief  city  of  a  conven- 
tion comprising  no  fewer  tluin  twenty-five 
towns.  According  to  Tacitus,  it  was 
destroyed  by  an-  earthquake,  and,  though 
partially  rebuilt  by  Tiberius,  it  never  re- 
gained its  former  influence.  Four  different 
languages  were  spoken  in  Cibyra,  via.  the 
Lydian,  Pisidian,  Lycian,  and  Greek.  The 
inhabitants  excelled  in  engraving  on  iron 
and  steel.  The  city  is  now  in  ruins. — II. 
A  maritime  city  of  Pamphylia,  south-east 
of  Aspendus,  called  Parva  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  preceding.  Its  site  answers  to 
the  modem  Jburar. 

CiCEao.  M.  T.,  after  Demosthenes  the 
most  celebrated  orator  of  antiquity,  was 
bom  at  Arpinum  b.  c.  107,  the  same 
year  which  gave  birth  to  Pompey  the 
Great.  His  family  was  of  equestrian  rank, 
but  had  never  taken  any  part  in  the  affairs 
of  Rome.  His  &ther,  whom  ill  health 
prevented  from  engaging  in  public  life, 
was  on  intimate  terms  with  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  citizens  of  Rome ;  and 
among  these  was  the  celebrated  Crassus, 
who  undertook  the  education  of  young 
Cicero  and  his  brother  Quintus,  selected 
their  teachers,  and  directed  their  studies. 
Afler  dbplaying  many  promising  abilities 
at  school,  on  attaining  the  manly  gown  he 
served  his  first  campaign  under  Sylla  and 
Pompeius  Strabo»  a.  c.  89*  and  on  his  return 
o  Rome  devoted  himself  to  philosophy 


and  rhetoric  under  two  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  day,  Philo  and  ApoUonius 
Molo  of  Rhodes,  then  exiles  from  their 
native  country.     During  the  cruelties  of 
Marius,  and  the  proscriptions  of  Sylla, 
Cicero  lived  in  retirement,  perfectii^  him- 
self in  those    studies    and    acquirements 
which  ultimately  raised  him  to  the  highest 
offices  of  the  state.    At  the  age  of  twenty- 
six,  when  Sylla  had  completely  extinguish- 
ed the  democratic  elements  of  the  Roman 
constitution,  he  made  his  first  appearance 
as  an  advocate;  and  the  first  case  of  im- 
portance which  he  undertook,  the  defence 
of  Roscius  Amerinus,   accused  of  parri- 
cide by  his  enemies,  placed  him  at  once 
among  the  first  orators  of  Rome.     But  his 
delicate  health  obliged  him  soon  afterwards 
to  abandon  bis  professional  occupations  for 
a  time ;  and  the  next  two  years  were  spent 
in  Athens,  where  he  resumed  his  friendship 
with  his  old  schoolfellow  Pomponius  Atti- 
cus,  and  in  vbiting  and  studying  under 
the  principal  philosophers  and  rhetoricians 
of  Asia.     On  his  return  to  Rome  he  soon 
eclipsed  all  his  competitors  at  the  bar;  and 
the  voice  of  his  fellow-citizens  called  him 
to  the  quaestorship,  the  first  public  oflice 
which  he  filled,  a.  c.  76.     Sicily  fell  to  his 
sliare ;  and  his  administration  of  his  office 
so  endeared  him  to  the  people,  that  on  his 
return  he  was  received  with  every  demon- 
stration of  respect,  and  after  conducting 
his  celebrated  prosecution  against  Verres, 
and  defending  Roscius,  Fonteius,  and  Ck* 
cina,  he  was  elected  cdile,  a.  c.  69,  and 
two  years  afterwards  pretor.  Uispraetorship 
was  celebrated  fisr  his  advocacy  of  the  Ma- 
nilian  law,  which  transferred  the  command 
of  the  Mithridatic  war  from  P.  Crassus 
to  Pompey,  and  for  his  defence  of  Cluen- 
tius.      Refusing  to  accept  a  foreign  pro- 
vince, the  usual  reward  of  the  prstorship, 
he  now  directed  his  aim  to  the  consulship ; 
and  though  a  ntw  tnauf  as  it  was  termed, 
and  with  the  noblest  citizens  of  Rome  for  his 
competitors,  he  succeeded  in  attaining  the 
object  of  his  ambition.     His  consulship  is 
chiefly    memorable  for  his  detection  of 
Catiline^   conspiracy;   and  the  vigorous 
measures  which  he  adopted  for  the  con* 
demnation  of  the  criminals  obtained  for 
him  the  title  of  **  Father  and  Deliverer  of 
his  Country.**    Hitherto  the  life  of  Cicero 
had  been  a  series  of  triumphs ;  he  was 
now  doomed  to  experience  in  a  signal  man- 
ner the  mutability  of  fortune.     On  the 
one  hand,  his  vanity  and  presumption  had 
rendered  him  odious  to  the  aristocracy,  by 
whom  he  was  regarded  as  an  upstart ;  on 
the  other,  the  people  had  begim  to  discern 
in  his  recent  conduct  a  want  of  sympathy 
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with  thur  body.  Hence,  when  the  tribune 
Ctodius,  availing  himself  of  these  symp- 
toinsy  proposed  his  fiunous  measure,  which, 
though  expressed  in  general  terms,  was 
distinctly  aimed  against  Cicero,  he  saw 
himself  abandoned  even  by  his  friends,  and 
was  fiaroed  to  retire  into  voluntary  exile. 
When*  however,  the  fkction  had  subsided 
at    Rome,  the  whole  senate  and  people 
were  unanimous  for  his  recal ;  and  after 
axleen   montlis*  absence   he  returned  to 
Rome,  having  borne  his  exile  most  unphi« 
loBoplucally  and  effeminately.     Five  years 
afterwards  he  was  sent,  with  the  power  of 
proconsul,  to  Cilicia,  where  he  prosecuted 
the  war  with  great  success,  and  was  greeted 
by  the  soldiers  with  the  title  of  Imperator. 
Dnring  the  civil  commotions  between  Cas- 
sar  and  Pompey,  he  joined  himself  to  the 
latter,  after  much  hesitation,  and  followed 
him  to  Greece.     When  victory  had  de- 
clared   in  &vour  of  Caisar,  at  the  battle  of 
Pharaalia,  Cicero  went  to  Brundisium,  and 
was  reconciled  to  the  conqueror,  who  treat- 
ed him  with  great  humanity ;  and  from 
,    this  time  he  retired  into  the  country,  and 
addom  visited  Rome.    The  assassination  of 
Caesar,  however,  once  more  brought  him 
on  the  public  stage  of  affairs.     He  recom- 
mended a  general  anmesty ;  but  when  he  saw 
the  interest  of  Cssar*s  murderers  decrease, 
and  Antony  come  into  power,  he  retired 
into  Sicily,  but  soon  afterwards  returned 
and  delivered  the  celebrated  series  of  PAt- 
UppUt  against  Antony,  which,  though  at 
fost  eminently  suceessftil,  ultimately  ended 
in  his  ruin.     Tlie  two  consuls,  Octavius 
and  Lepidus,  whom  he  had  so  zealously 
supported,  laving  formed  an  alliance  with 
Antony,  Cicero,  convinced  that  liberty  was 
at  an  end,  retired  to  Tusculum,  where  he 
learned  that  Octavius  had  deserted  him, 
and  that  his  name,  at  Antonyms  demand, 
had  been  placed  on  the  list  of  the  pro- 
scribed.    Being  pursued  by  the  emissaries 
of  Antony,  he  fled  in  a  litter  towards  the 
sea  at  Caieta ;  and  on  being  overtaken  by 
the  assassins,  he   stretched  out  his  head 
with  perfect  calmness,  and  submitted  his 
neck  to  the  sword  of  Popilius,  who  had 
been  one  of  his  clients.     This  memorable 
event  happened  in   Dec.  a.  c.  43.      His 
head  and  right  hand  were  carried  to  Rome, 
and  hung  up  in  the  Roman  forum.     We 
have  been  unable  to  give  any  more  than 
the  most  slender  outline  of  the  life  of  this 
distingntihed  Ronoan ;  and  have  not  found 
room  even  to  glance  at  many  of  the  most 
important  events  in  his  eventful  history, 
and  more  especially  in  his  oratorical  and 
literary  career.     Cicero  has  acquired  more 
real  fimie  by  his  literary  compositions  than 


by  his  exertions  as  a  Roman  senator.  His 
learning  and  abilities  have  been  the  admir- 
ation of  every  age  and  country,  and  his 
style  has  alwavs  been  accounted  the  true 
standard  of  pure  Latinity.  He  was  twice 
married ;  first  to  Terentia,  whom  he  after- 
wards divorced,  and  by  whom  he  had  a  son 
and  daughter ;  afterwards  to  a  young  lady 
to  whom  he  was  guardian,  and  whom  he 
afterwards  repudiated,  because  she  seemed 
eUted  at  the  death  of  his  daughter  Tullia. 
— 1 1.  Marcus,  son  of  Cicero,  was  bom  at 
Arpinum,  a.  u.  c.  688.  He  fought  under 
Pompey  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia ;  after- 
wards served  under  Brutus,  on  whose 
death  he  joined  Sextus  Pompeius,  and  came 
to  Rome  after  the  peace  concluded  between 
the  latter  and  the  triumvirs.  On  the  rup- 
ture of  Octavius  with  Antony,  the  former 
associated  him  with  himself  in  the  consul- 
ship, and  commissioned  him  to  destroy 
the  monuments  that  had  been  erected  in 
honour  of  Antony.  He  afterwards  went 
as  proconsul  to  Asia ;  but  the  date  and 
manner  of  his  death  are  unknown.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  addicted  to  the  pleasures 

of  the  table III.   Quintus,  brother  of 

the  orator,  and  brother-in-law  of  Atticus, 
was  elected  praetor  a.  u.  c.  692,  and  ob- 
tained the  government  of  Asia.  He  sub- 
sequently acted  as  Caesar's  lieutenant  in 
Gaul,  and  as  Cicero*s  in  Cilicia;  took 
part  with  Pompey  in  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia ;  was  afterwards  pardoned  by  Caesar, 
and  on  the  formation  of  the  triumvirate 
was  proscribed,  together  with  bis  son,  and 
put  to  death.  He  wrote  several  tragedies 
and  other  pieces;  but  only  one  or  two 
fragments  remain. 

Cic6sEs,  a  people  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  near  the  spot  where  Maronea 
stood  in  a  later  age.  Tlieir  chief  city 
was  Ismarus,  the  plundering  of  which  was 
the  cause  of  great  loss,  both  in  men  and 
ships,  to  Ulysses.     See  Ismarus. 

Cilicia,  called  by  the  Turks  Tit- 
WeUieth,  "  Stony  Province,**  a  country  of 
Asia  Minor,  on  the  sea-ooast,  south  of 
Cappadocia  and  Lycaonia,  bounded  by 
Syria  on  the  east,  and  Pisidia  and  Pam- 
phyUa  on  the  west.  It  was  divided  into 
two  districts,  Campestris  and  Trachea ;  the 
former,  which  was  the  larger  and  more 
eastern  portion,  derived  its  name  from  its 
champaign  character;  the  latter,  which 
was  nearly  wholly  occupied  by  the  ridge 
of  Taurus,  was  so  called  from  its  rugged 
aspect  The  government  of  Cilicia  was 
originally  a  theocracy ;  under  tlie  Persian 
regime  it  had  nomirtal  kings ;  and  it  after- 
wards became  first  a  Macedonian,  and 
then  a  Roman  province.  From  the  earliest 
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ages  the  CUicians  had  been  fiunous  for 
their  piracies;  and  when  CUicia  yielded 
to  the  arms  of  Pompey»  more  than  20,000 
pirates  are  said  to  have  fallen  into  bis 
hands.  The  more  ancieift  name  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Cilioia  was  Hypachaei ;  and 
it  received  the  name  Cilicia  from  Cilix, 
a  son  of  Agenor. 

CiiXA,  a  town  of  Mysia,  near  Adra- 
myttium,  where  Apollo  was  worshipped ; 
so  called  from  Cillus,  one  of  Hippodiimia*s 
suitors,  who  was  killed  by  CEnomaus. 

CiMBBE,  L.  T.,  one  of  Caesar's  mux^ 
derers,  who  had  been  throughout  the  civil 
war  a  violent  partisan  of  the  dictator,  and 
had  received  for  his  services  the  province 
of  Bithynia.  He  was  notorious  for  drunk- 
enness. 

CiMBEi,  a  people  of  Germany,  who  in- 
vaded the  Roman  empire  with  a  large  army, 
and  were  conquered  by  Marius  and  Catu- 
lus.  Some  authors  ouuntun  that  their 
original  seat  was  the  Cimbric  Chersonese,  or 
modem  JuUandj  and  that  their  name  in- 
dicates a  curious  connection  with  the  Cim- 
merii ;  but  the  whole  subject  is  involved 
in  the  deepest  obscurity.  The  Cimbri, 
aided  by  the  Teutones  and  Ambrones,  in- 
vaded the  Roman  territories,  a.  c.  109. 
In  the  first  battle  they  vanquished  the 
consul  Pap.  Carbo;  in  another,  defeated 
M.  Junius  Silanus,  another  consul ;  in  a 
third,  L.  Cassius ;  in  a  fourth,  M.  Aure- 
lius  Scaurus,  whom  they  took  prisoner 
and  put  to  death.  Marius,  in  his  second 
consulship,  being  chosen  to  carry  on  the 
war,  met  the  Teutones  at  Aqua  Sextin, 
where  he  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle 
20,000,  and  took  90,000  prisoners,  b.  c. 
102.  The  Cimbri,  who  had  formed  another 
army,  had  already  penetrated  into  Italy, 
where  they  were  met  at  the  Athesis  by 
Marius  and  his  colleague  Catulus,  a  year 
after,  and  140,000  of  them  were  slain. 
From  this  period  little  or  no  mention  Is 
made  of  the  Cimbri  in  history ;  but  it  is 
usually  supposed  that  the  remnant  of  them 
settled  in  the  central  valleys  of  Helvetia, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous 
district  of  Bern  are  regarded  as  their  de- 
scendants. 

CiMiKus,  I.,  a  range  of  hills  in  Etruria, 
south  of  Salpinum.  —  II.  A  lake  at  the 
foot  of  Mons  Ciminus,  La^  di  Vieo,  or 
Roneiglione* 

CiMMBEii,  a  Nomadic  race  of  Upper 
Asia,  who  appear  to  have  originally  in- 
habited a  portion  of  what  is  now  called 
Tartary.  Being  driven  from  thiur  primi- 
tive seats-  by  the  Scythians,  they  invaded 
Asia  Minor,  and  seized  on  the  kingdom  of 
Cyaxarcs,  which  they  retained  for  twenty - 


eight  years;  but  were  driven  baek  by 
Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia.  Their  first  ap* 
pellation  is  not  known.  The  country  in- 
habited by  the  Cimmerii  is  represented  ta 
inhospitable  and  bleak,  covered  with  fiMrcsts 
and  fogs  which  the  sun  could  not  pene- 
trate :  henoe»  Cimmerian  darimesM, 

CiMMEalmMf  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
the  Tauric  Chersonese,  north  of  Mons 
Cinunerius,  now  E$ki'Krim,  at  OH'Krntu 

CiMobus,  one  of  th«  Cydades,  north- 
east of  Melos.  Its  vkot^  ancient  name 
was  Echinusa,  "  Viper's  Island,'*  from  the 
number  of  vipers  which  infested  it.  1% 
produced  what  was  called  the  CmoHa 
ierrth  a  species  of  earth  reeembling  friU«rs* 
earth.  It  is  now  KimoH,  -though  more 
generally  known  by  the  name  o?  Argtm- 
Heta* 

CixoN,  I.,  one  of  the  most  able  and  success* 
fill  generals  of  antiquity,  son  of  Miltiades 
and  Hegesipyle,  daughter  of  Oloros,  kin^ 
of  Thrace*  waa  bom  at  Athens,  b.  «.  508« 
His  education  had  been  much  neglectedi 
and  his  early  youth  was  muofa  disfigured 
by  great  excesses.  When  his  iather  died 
Cimon  was  imprisoned,  because  unable  to 
pay  the  fine  laid  on  him  by  the  Athenians  s 
and  was  only  released  fimn  confinement 
by  the  wealthy  Callias,  who,  struck  with- 
his  half-sister  Elpinice,  offered  him  his 
liberty  as  the  price  of  her  hand.  (See 
Callias.  )  He  first  distinguished  himsel. 
at  the  battle  of  Snlamis,  where  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  Aristides,  to  whose  fostering 
care  the  developement  of  his  genius  i» 
mainly  to  be  ascribed.  From  that  period 
he  rose  rapidly  in  public  fiivour.  It  would 
be  long  to  rdate  the  numerous  battles  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  and  the  numerous 
victories  he  obtained.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  his  arms  were  chiefly  directed  against 
the  Persians,  whom  he  routed  in  three 
successive  engagements;  and,  on  his  re- 
turn to  Athena,  he  employed  all  the  for- 
tune he  had  accumulated  during  his 
command  in  embellishing  his  native  city, 
and  in  acts  of  charity  and  ho^itality.  He 
some  time  afterwards  lost  his  popularity, 
and  was  banished  for  ten  years  by  ostra- 
cism ;  but  the  Athenians  having  sustained 
a  signal  defeat  from  the  Spartans,  he  waa 
recalled  with  acclamation,  and  effected  a 
reconciliation  between  Lacedsemon  and 
his  oouatr3rmen,  b.  c.  450.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  aj^ointed  commander  o. 
an  expedition  to  aasiat  Amyrtsua,  king 
of  Egypt,  against  Cyprus ;  but  was  car- 
ried off*  by  illness,  or  in  oonsaquenoe  of  a 
wound  in  tha  hatbour  of  Cilium,  to  which 
he  was  laying  siegct  His  spirit*  however, 
still  animated  his  countrymen;    for  the 
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fleet,  when  tailing  home  with  his  remains, 
defeated  a  large  Mjuadron  of  Phoenician 
asad  Cilieian  galleys,  near  the  Cyprian 
Salamis,  and  followed  this  up  by  another 
fietury  on  shore. 

CikcIa  lit,  enacted  by  M.  Cineius, 
tribune  of  the  people,  ▲.  u.  c.  549)  that  no 
man  take  any  fee  for  pleading  a  cause. 

CiNcnfvlTus,  L.  Q.,  a  Roman  general, 
celebrated  for  his  courage,  dbinterested 
ncas,  and  frugality,  was  called  from  the 
plongfa  to  be  consul  at  Rome,  a.  o.  c.  296. 
His  year  of  office  expired,  he  again  re- 
tired to  his  rural  occupations,  greatly 
agunat  the  inclinations  of*  the  Romans ; 
but  aoon  afterwards  the  successes  of  the 
JEqm  and  Volsei  rendering  a  dictator  ne- 
ceanry,  he  was  elected  to  that  office  with 
aedaniation,  and  received  the  announce- 
ment of  bis  new  honour  while  engaged  in 
the  cultivation  of  his  fields.  Repairing 
toOie  field  of  battle,  where  his  countrymen 
were  doaely  besieged,  he  conquered  the 
enemy,  returned  to  Rome  in  triumph,  laid 
down  his  office  sixteen  days  after  his  ap« 
pointnaent;  and  in  his  eightieth  year  be 
was  again  summoned  against  Prwneste  as 
dietatior,  and  after  a  successful  campaign 
resigned  the  absolute  power  he  had  en- 
Joyed  only  twenty-one  days.  To  account 
for  the  original  poverty  of  such  a  dis- 
tinguished man,  the  Roman  historians  al- 
l^ped  that  Cincinnatus,  having  become 
anrety  for  the  appearance  of  his  son  Cffso 
to  stand  his  trial  fbr  having  insulted  the 
tribunes,  was  mulcted  in  so  large  a  sum 
that  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  estates,  and 
consequently  was  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a 
peasant  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain 
that  Cteso  was  recalled  by  the  influence  of 
his  fether. 

CiMXAs,  a  Thessalian,  minister  and  friend 
of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  who  em- 
ployed bun  on  many  embassies  in  con- 
sequence  of  his  oratorical  talents.  Having 
been  sent  to  Rome  to  sue  for  peace,  he 
compared  the  senate  to  an  assembly  of 
kings,  and  a  war  with  the  Romans  to  a 
contest  with  a  Lemaean  hydra. 

Ciifon6aix,  I.,  a  prince  of  Gaul   in 

alliance  with  Rome II.    A  prince  of 

Britain,  who  attacked  Caesar*^  camp  by 
Older  of  Caisivelaunus. 

CiNoi^LUM,  CinffolOf  a  town  of  Picenum, 
aoutb-west  of  Ancona.     It  surrendered  to 


CiKVA,  Cork.,  I.,  an  adherent  of  Marius, 
who  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  civil 
war  between  that  leader  and  Sylla.  Having 
attained  to  the  consulship  after  the  pro- 
Bcription  of  Marius  by  his  opponent,  he 
b^an  to  exert  himself  for  the  recal  of  the 


former,  and  accused  Sylla,  who  was  on  the 
eve  of  departure  as  pro-consul  to  Asia,  of 
maladministration ;  but  Sylla  did  not  find 
it  advisable  to  defend  himself.  On  his 
subsequently  attempting  to  pass  by  force 
a  new  law  in  fiivour  of  the  Italian  allies,  a 
violent  contest  ensued  between  his  party 
and  the  party  of  the  senate,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Octavius,  his  colleague  in  the 
consulship  ;  nearly  10,000  were  slain,  and 
Cinna  and  his  partisans  were  driven  from 
the  city.  Upon  this  he  fled  to  the  allies; 
collected  thirty  legions;  called  the  prO'> 
scribed  to  his  support;  and  with  Marins, 
Sertorius,  and  Carbo,  marched  upon  and 
took  possession  of  Rome.  The  senators 
who  had  opposed  the  ]>arty  of  Cinna  were 
put  to  the  sword ;  and  a  scene  of  bloodshed 
and  rapine  ensued  to  which  history  affords 
no  parallel.  Cinna  and  Marius  then  de- 
clared themselves  consuls;  but  Marius 
died  within  seventeen  days,  and  Cinna 
became  absolute  master  of  Rome.  This 
position  he  held  for  three  years,  till  Sylla, 
having  at  length  terminated  the  war  with 
Mithridates,  prepared  to  march  against 
the  tyfant.  Cinna,  however,  resolved  to 
cross  the  Adriatic,  and  to  anticipate  him 
by  attacking  him  in  Thessaly ;  but  a  mu- 
tiny of  his  troops  ensued,  and  he  was 
slam,  B.  c.  77.  —  II.  One  of  Caesar's  mur. 
derers.  —  III.  C.  Helvius,  a  poet  inti- 
mate with  Canar,  at  the  time  of  whose 
death  he  was  tribune  of  the  commons. 
He  attended  the  obsequies  of  Ciesar,  and, 
being  mistaken  by  the  populace  for  Cinna 
the  conspirator,  was  torn  to  pieces.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  poem  entitled  "  Smyrna," 
some  fragments  of  which  still  remain.  — 
IV.  Grandson  of  Pompcy,  who  conspired 
against  Augustus;  but  was  pardoned,  and 
became  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends. 
He  afterwards  became  consul,  and  made 
Augustus  his  heir. 

CiwjlsA,  a  town  ofLusItania,  whose 
precise  situation  is  unknown.  It  was 
famous  for  the  valour  of  its  citizens. 

Ci5fTPs  and  Cintthcjs,  a  small  river  of 
Africa,  below  Tripolis,  now  Wiady  Qua- 
ham. 

CiMvaAs,  king  of  Cyprus,  son  of  Pa- 
phus,  husband  of  Cenchreis,  and  father  of 
Myrrha  and  Adonis.  SeeMraanA;  Ado- 
nis. 

Ciacx,  an  ocean  nymph,  daughter  of 
Sol  and  Perseis,  sister  of  ^etes,  king  of 
Colchis,  and  Pasiphae,  wife  of  Minos,  was 
celebrat^  for  her  skill  in  magic,  uid  for  her 
knowledge  of  subtle  poisons.  She  dwelt 
in  a  beautiful  island,  attended  by  four 
nymphs,  who  passed  the  day  in  knitting 
and  embroidery,  and  relieved  their  labours 
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with  songs.  Ulysses,  when  thrown  upon  her 
shores,  deputed  some  of  his  companions  to 
explore  the  eountry,  who  approached  the 
palace  of  the  nymph,  and  were  hospitably 
entertained ;  but,  having  incautioudy  tasted 
of  the  magic  cup,  were  all  forthwith  changed 
into  swine,  except  Eurylochus,  who  alone 
escaped  to  inform  Ulysses  of  their  &te. 
The  latter,  fortified  against  all  enchant- 
ments by  the  herb  moiyt  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Mercury,  went  to  Circe ;  drank 
freely  of  her  cup,  without  the  usual  effect 
being  produced;  and,  placing  his  sword 
at  her  breast,  demanded  the  restoration  of 
his  companions  to  their  former  state.  She 
complied,  loaded  the  hero  with  honours, 
yielded  to  his  love,  and  became  the  mother 
of  Telegonus,  or,  according  to  Hesiodt  of 
Agrius  and  Latinus.  Ulysses  remained 
with  Circe  a  whole  year;  and,  at  his  de- 
parture, the  nymph  advised  him  to  descend 
to  hell,  and  consult  the  manes  of  Tiresias 
concerning  the  fate  which  attended  him. 
Later  legends  have  incorporated  a  variety 
of  stories  on  the  fable  of  Circe.  Thus  it 
has  been  said  that  she  was  married  to  a 
Sarmatian  prince  of  Colchis,  whom  she 
murdered  to  obtain  his  kingdom  ;  but  was 
expelled  by  her  subjects,  and  fled  to  the 
headland  named  from  her  in  Italy  (see 
CiacEii),  or  to  the  island  ^aa.  There  she 
changed  king  Picus  into  a  magpie,  for  not 
returning  her  love ;  and  among  other  su- 
pernatural acts  ascribed  to  her,  she  is  said 
to  have  clianged  her  rival  Scylla  into  a  sea- 
monster.  Among  the  various  theories  that 
have  been  started  to  explain  the  fuble  o 
Circe,  the  simplest  and  most  satisfactory  is 
that  of  Ueyne,  who  thinks  that  Homer 
merely  gave  a  kind  of  historical  aspect  to 
an  ancient  allegory  which  showed  the  bru- 
talising  influence  of  sensual  indulgences. 

CiRCEii,  Monte  Circdlo,  a  promontory 
of  Latium,  below  Antium.  The  ad- 
jacent country  being  very  low,  this  pro- 
montory at  a  distance  had  the  appearance 
of  an  idand,  and  was  fabled  to  be  the  re- 
sidence of  Circe.  The  promontory  of  Circeii 
was  &mous  for  its  oysters.  —  II.  A  town 
of  Latium,  not  far  from  the  promontory  of 
Circeii,  built  probably  on  the  site  of  the 
village  of  San.  Felice,  It  was  colonised 
by  Tarquinius  Superbus :  in  the  time  of 
Cicero  Circe  was  worshipped  there ;  and 
it  was  the  spot  whither  Lepidus  was 
banished  by  Augustus. 

Ciaclus,  a  tempestuous  north-west  wind, 
blowing  in  the  southern  parts  of  Gaul, 
along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Circus,  a  name  given  at  Rome  to  an 
oblong-circular  building  used  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  public  spectacles  and  chariot 


races.  Its  length  to  its  breadth  was  gene- 
rally as  five  to  one,  and  it  was  divided 
down  the  centre  by  an  ornamented  barrier 
called  the  spina.  There  were  several  of  these 
at  Rome,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  was 
the  Circus  Maximus.  Julius  Caesar  im- 
proved and  altered  the  Circus  Maximus ; 
and,  that  it  might  serve  for  the  purpose  of 
a  naumachia,  supplied  it  with  water.  Au- 
gustus added  to  it  the  celebrated  obelisk 
now  standing  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo.  No 
vestiges  of  this  circus  remain.  Besides  these, 
there  were  at  Rome  the  Circi  of  Flaminius, 
near  the  Pantheon ;  Agonalis,  occupying  the 
site  of  what  is  now  the  Piazza  Navona ;  of 
Nero,  on  a  portion  whereof  St  Peter's 
stands;  Florus,  Antoninus,  and  Aurelian, 
no  longer  even  in  ruins ;  and  that  of  Cara- 
calia,  which  was  738  feet  in  length,  and  is 
sufllciently  perfect  in  the  present  day  to 
exhibit  its  plan  and  distribution  in  the 
most  satisfiuitory  manner.  The  spectacles 
exhibited  in  the  Circus  were  called  the 
Circensian  games,  and  consisted  chiefly  of 
chariot  and  horse  races.  The  Romans  were 
passionately  fond  of  them,  and  more  parti- 
cularly of  the  chariot  races,  wliich  excited 
so  great  an  interest  in  the  times  of  the  em- 
perors as  to  divide  the  whole  population 
of  the  city  into  factions,  known  by  the 
names  of  the  colours  worn  by  the  different 
charioteers.  The  disputes  of  these  fac- 
tions sometimes  led  to  serious  disturb- 
ances, and  even  to  bloodshed. 

CiRis.     See  ScTLLA. 

CiRRHA,  a  town  of  Fhocis,  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  Crisaaean  gulf,  and  serving  as 
the  harbour  of  Delphi.  The  inhabitants, 
having  violated  the  sanctity  of  Delphi  and 
ransacked  its  treasures,  were  declajred  ac- 
cursed by  the  oracle,  and  a  war  of  extermi- 
nation was  proclaimed  against  them,  which 
was  actively  carried  on  by  Solon.  The 
town  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  Am- 
phisians ;  it  contained,  even  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias,  temples  of  Apollo,  Diana,  and 
Latona,  and  several  beautiful  statues.  Its 
ruins  are  still  visible  near  the  modem 
village  Xeno  Pegadia, 

CxRTHA  and  Cirta,  a  city  of  Numidia,  on 
a  branch  of  the  Ampsagas,  the  residence  of 
Syphax,  Ma8inissa,and  the  other  sovereigns 
of  the  country.  It  afterwards  received  the 
name  of  Sittianorum  Colonia,  from  Sit- 
tius,  to  whom  Caesar  gave  it  as  a  reward 
for  his  services  in  Africa ;  and,  at  a  still 
later  period,  the  emperor  Constantine, 
having  greatly  repaired  it,  called  it  Con- 
stantina  after  himselE  It  is  now  Coaon- 
tina, 

CisALPiMA  and  Cispadaha  Gallia.  See 
Galua. 
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CisARBMAKi,  part  of  the  Germans  who 
lired  nesrest  Rome,  wert  of  the  Rhine. 

CissA.     See  Susiana. 

CissEis,  a  patronymic  given  to  Hecuba, 
as  daughter  of  CLsseus. 

CiasBira,  I.,  a  king  of  Thrace,  fitther  of 
Hecuba  and  Hieano.  —  II.  A  son  of  Me- 
lampus,  killed  by  JEneas. 

Cia^A,  a  country  of  Asia,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Media,  on  the  west  by  Ba- 
bylonia, on  the  south  by  the  Persian  gulf, 
and  on  the  south-east  by  Persia.  Its  two 
chief  towns  were  Susa  and  Ardericca. 

Cusus,  CitmS,  a  town  of  Macedonia, 
near  Theaaalonica.  Xenophon  speaks  of  a 
Mount  Ciasus,  probably  in  this  direction. 

OrB  AJtoH,  a  king  of  Platsea  in  Bceotia, 
remarkable  for  wisdom.  He  gave  name 
to  the  celebrated  mountain  range  in  Boe- 
otia,  dedicated  tg  Jupiter  Cithsronius, 
and  remarkable  for  being  the  scene  of 
many  events  recorded  by  the  ancient  poets. 
Here  the  death  of  Pentheus,  the  meta- 
morpbons  of  Aetieon,  and  the  exposure  of 
CEdipus  took  place ;  and  here  Bacchus  held 
his  revels,  and  celebrated  his  mystic  orgies. 
It  is  now  called  Elatea. 

CniuM,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of 
Cyinus,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Chit- 
tim,  sonof  Javan,  and  celebrated  for  being 
the  birthplace  of  Zeno.  Cimon,  the  fa- 
mous Athenian  general,  died  in  the  har- 
bour while  lajring  aege  to  the  town.  It 
is  iK>w  called  Okiti. 

Civs,  I.,  Eaker,  a  river  of  Thrace,  rising 
in  the  chain  of  Mt.  Rhodope,  and  foiling 
into  the  Ister.  —  II.  A  river  and  town  of 
Bitfaynia.  The  town  was  destroyed  by 
Philip,  fother  of  Perses,  and  rebuilt  by 
Prusias,  who  gave  it  his  own  name.  See 
PansiAS. 

Cxvius,  a  powerful  Batavian,  who  raised 
a  sedition  against  the  Roman  power  during 
the  contest  for  the  purple  between  Vespa- 
sian and  Vitellius. 

Cumis,  La  Chiana,  a  river  of  Etruria, 
rising  near  Arretium,  and  falling  into  the 
Tiber,  north-east  of  Vulsinii.  —  II.,  or 
Clanius,  Lagno,  a  river  of  Campania,  which 
rises  in  the  Apennines  near  Nola,  and  foUs 
into  the  sea  near  Litemum.  By  some  the 
ancient  name  is  given  as  Litemus. 

Clasus,  or  Clakos,  ZiUe^  I.,  a  city  of 
looia,  famous  for  its  temple,  grove,  and 
oracle  of  Apollo,  whence  Apollo  was  sur- 
named  ClortM.  It  was  built  by  Manto, 
daughter  of  Hresias,  who  fled  firom  Thebes, 
aher  it  had  been  destroyed  by  the  £pi- 
goni.  The  oracle  uttered  its  predictions 
as  late  as  the  reign  of  Constantine.  —  II. 
An  island  of  the  Mgaat  between  Tenedos 
and  Scios. 


Clastidiuv,  ChioiUggiOf  a  town  of  Li- 
guria,  celebrated  as  the  spot  where  C. 
Marcel]  us  gained  the  spolia  opima  by 
his  victory  over  Viridomarus.  It  formed 
the  chief  depot  of  the  Carthaginians  during 
their  encampment  on  the  Trebia,  and  was 
afterwards  burned  by  the  Romans. 

ClaudIa,  (Gens,)  a  patrician  fomily  at 
Rome,  which  derived  its  origin  from 
Appius  Claudius,  and  gave  birth  to  many 
distinguished  men  in  the  days  of  the  re» 
public. — There  was  also  a  plebeian  branch 
of  the  fomily,  called  Claudii  Marcelli. 

ClaudIa,  I.,  a  Vestal  virgin,  who,  when 
accused  of  having  violated  her  vow,  proved 
her  innocoice  by  drawing  off*  from  a  shoal 
in  the  Tiber,  with  the  sole  aid  of  her 
girdle,  a  ship  which  had  stranded,  and 
which  had  on  board  the  statue  of  Cybele, 
which  had  been  brought  to  Italy  from  Asia 
Minor. — 1 1.  A  sister  of  Claudius  Pulcher, 
who,  when  her  chariot  was  retarded  in  the 
crowded  streets,  expressed  the  wish  that 
her  brother  were  alive  again  to  rid  Rome 
of  its  over-population  by  the  loss  of  another 
fleet,  and  was  foied  for  the  expression.  — 
III.  A  Vestal  virgin,  daughter  (not,  as 
some  erroneously  say,  .sister)  of  Appius 
Claudius  Audax,  whose  chariot  she 
mounted  in  the  midst  of  a  triumph,  a.u.c. 
610,  which  had  been  reluctantly  granted 
by  the  people,  and,  riding  with  him  to  the 
Capitol,  saved  him  from  molestation  by 
the  sacredness  of  her  character.  —  IV. 
Augusta,  daughter  of  Nero  and  Poppsa, 
who,  on  her  death,  at  the  age  of  four 
months,  received  divine  honours.  —  V. 
Antonia,  a  daughter  of  Claudius,  and  wife 
of  Cn.  Pompcy,  whom  Messalina  caused  to 
be  put  to  death.  Her  second  husband, 
Sylla  Faustus,  by  whom  she  had  a  son, 
was  killed  by  Nero,  and  she  shared  his 
fote  on  refusing  to  marry  his  murderer.  — 
VI.  A  Roman  road,  which  branched  oiF 
from  the  Via  Flaminia  and  joined  the  Via 
Aurelia  at  Lucca. 

CLAUDiiB  LXGEs,  a  name  given  to  several 
enacted  by  M.  CI.  Marcellus  the  consul, 
Q.  Claudius  the  tribune,  and  the  emperor 
Claudius,  respectively. 

CLACDiiK  AqujB,  the  first  water  brought 
to  Rome  by  an  aqueduct  eleven  miles  in 
length,  erected  by  Appius  Claudius,  a.u.c. 
441. 

ClauoiXkus,  a  Latin  poet,  bom  at 
Alexandria  in  iEgypt,  about  a.  d.  365. 
After  passing  some  time  at  Rome,  he 
followed,  in  395,  Stilicho,  minister  and 
guardian  of  Honorius,  to  Mediolanum, 
the  residence  of  the  emperor  of  the  West ; 
here  the  minister,  a  Vandal  by  nation,  and 
his  spouse,  the  princess   SeroM,  became 
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■his  patrons.  He  served  with  such  dis- 
tinction in  the  war  with  Gildo  that  a 
bronze  statue  was  erected  to  his  honour 
in  the  Forum  Trajani.  He  married,  a.  d. 
398,  an  Egyptian  heiress,  with  whom  he 
returned  to  the  imperial  court,  and  en- 
joyed the  laTOur  of  the  emperor  for  ten 
yean;  but  being  involved  in  the  over- 
throw of  bis  protector,  Stilicho,  be  lost 
his  ofiKial  stations,  and  died  in  obscu- 
rity. His  poems  are  of  various  kinds, 
epic,  panegyric,  satirical,  bucolic,  and  epi- 
granunatic  ;  and  the  best  editions  are  those 
of  Gesner  and  Bunnann. 

CLAUDioitSLxs,  the  name  of  several  ancient 
cities,  of  which  the  principal  are,  I.,  a  city 
of  Bithynia,  originally  called  Bithynium, 
situated  in  a  district  called  Salone,  famous 
Ibr  its  excellent  pastures^  It  received 
the  name  Claudiopolis  from  the  emperor 
Tiberius.  As  the  birthplace  of  Antinous, 
the  &vourite  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  it 
neeived  many  privileges;  under  Theo- 
doaius  it  beeame  the  capital  of  the  province 
Hanocias ;  and  at  a  much  later  period  it 
was  overwhelmed  by  an  earthquake.— -  II. 
A  city  of  Cilioia  Trachea,  or,  aooordinc  to 
•ome  geographers,  of  Isauria,  founded  by 
Claudius,  the  Roman  emperor. 

Clapi^us,  TiBxa.  Dausus  Naao,  I., 
the  second  son  of  Dnisus  Nero,  and 
Antonia»  daughter  of  Mark  Antony,  by 
Octavia»  sister  of  Augustus,  was  bovn  at 
Xiyons,  B.  c.  10.  His  early  li£e  was  passed 
ill  great  obscurity;  and  on  his  grow- 
ing up  to  manhood  he  employed  him- 
self chiefly  in  literary  pursuitsi  in  which 
be  attained  considerable  proficiency.  He 
was  associated  with  his  nephew  Caligula 
in  the  consulship,  a.  n.  37 ;  and  after  the 
murder  of  the  latter,  he  was  dragged  from 
a  corner  in  which  he  had  concealed  him- 
self, and  proclaimed  enqperor  by  the 
soldiers,  ▲•  n.  41.  The  commencement  of 
his  reign  was  distinguished  by  acts  of 
clemency  and  mercy.  He  xecaUed  the 
exiles;  restored  to  their  rightful  owners 
much  property  that  bad  been  confiscated 
by  his  predecessors,  and  embellished  Rome 
with  many  magnificent  works.  He  re- 
duced Mauritania  to  a  Roman  province ; 
his  armies  fought  successfully  against  the 
Germans ;  and  for  his  triumphs  in  Britain 
he  obtained  with  his  infimt  son  the  surname 
of  Britannious.  But  he  soon  sank  into 
apathy,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  governed 
by  worthless  &vourites»aiid  more  especially 
by  the  empress  MessaUna,  whose  licentious- 
ness and  avarice  plundered  the  state  and 
distracted  the  provinces.  When  the  career 
of  this  guilty  woman  was  terminated  he 
married  his  niece  Agrippina^  whose  influ- 


ence over  him  was  such  that  she  induced 
him  to  nominato  her  son  Nero  by  a  for- 
mer marriage  heir  to  the  imperial  throne, 
to  the  prejudice  of  Britannicus ;  and  on 
his  afterwards  displaying  some  symptoms 
of  returning  favour  for  his  son,  she  caused 
him  to  be  poisoned  in  the  63  d  year  of 
his  age,  and  14  th  of  his  reign,  ▲.  n.  54. 

—  II.  Marcus  Aurelius,  was  bom  at 
lUyricum  a.  d.  214,  and  succeeded  GaU 
lienus,  a.d.  268,  on  the  imperial  throne. 
Immediately  on  his  accession  he  directed 
his  arms  against  Aureoles,  who  had  re^ 
volted  from  Gallienus,  and  having  defeated 
him,  nuurdied  agauist  the  Germans,  when 
he  gained'  a  great  battle  on  the  banks  of 
Lake  Benacus.  On  his  arrival  an  Rome 
he  applied  himself  to  the  correction  of 
abuses ;  and  in  the  following  year  de- 
feated 300,000  Goths,  who  had  passed 
over  into  Greeee :  hence  he  was  sumamed 
Gothicus.  A  pestilence  which  broke  out 
among  the  Gothic  fugitivea  carried  him 
off  at  Siimium,  after  a  short  but  splendid 
reign  of  two  years.  —  III.  Nero,  a  Roman 
consul  in  the  second  Funic  war,  who,  in 
conjunction  with  his  colleague  liv.  Sa- 
linator,  defeated  and  killed  Haadrubal, 
as  he  was  marching  through  Italy  to  go 
to  the  assistance  of  his  brother  Hannibal. 
^  IV.  Appiua.  (See  Arnus.)  -^  V.  Ptol- 
cher,  a  consul,  who»  when  consulting  the 
sacred  chickens,  ordered  them  to  be  east 
into  the  sea,  beciiuse  they  would  not 
eat  He  was  unsuocessfU  in  his  expe- 
dition against  the  Carthaginiana  in  Sicily, 
and  was  disgraced  on  his  return  to  Rome. 

—  VI.  Tiberius  Nero,  fiither  of  the  em- 
peror Tiberius,  distinguished  fiNr  the  skill 
he  displayed  in  the  Alexandrian  war 
under  Julius  Csesar.  Having  excited  a 
sedition  in  Campania,  which  was  promptly 
quelled  by  the  arrival  of  Octarius,  he  fied 
to  SicWy  and  AcKaia;  but  on  tiie  esta- 
blishment of  the  second  triumvirate,  he 
returned  to  Rome,  and  transferred  his  wife 
Livia  to  Octarius.  —  VII.  Tiberius  Nero 
Csesar,  the  successor  of  Augustus,  and  son 
of  the  preceding.  (See  TiasBius. )-»  The 
name  of  Claudius  is  common  to  many 
Roman  consuls  and  other  officers  of  state. 

Clausus,  or  Clavdius.    See  Amus,  I. 

Claw6mmxm  and  Clai5m2na,  a  city 
of  Ionia  on  the  coast  of  the  .£gean  sea. 
There  were  two  cities  of  this  name ;  the 
more  ancient  stood  on  the  continent,  and 
was  strongly  fortified  by  the  lonians  to 
resist  the  Persians.  After  the  defeat  of 
Crcesus  they  withdrew  to  a  neigfabouring 
island,  where  they  built  the  seoMid  Claao- 
mensB,  so  often  mentionad  in  Roman  bia- 
tory.   Alexander  joined  it  to  the  continent 
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by  a  mole  250  paees  in  length ;  and  it  was 
so  greatly  embellished  by  Augustus  that, 
by  a  ^Mcics  of  euphemism,  he  was  said  to 
be  its  founder.      It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Anaxagoras.   It  is  now  Dcmriak  or  Vourla. 
CLaANDxa.     See  PaaxNKia. 
Ci-AAXTUKS,  I.,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  dis- 
ciple and  successor  of  Zeno,  was  bom  at 
Assus  in  Lydia,  b.  c.  SOO.     His  first  ap- 
pearance in  Athens  was  in  the  capacity  of 
a  wrestler ;  but,  having  heard  the  lectures 
of  Crates  and  Zeno,  he  laid  aside  the  ces* 
tns  of  the  pugilist  for  the  cloak  of  the  phi- 
losopber.     By  night  he  drew  water  as  a 
eonunon  labourer,  that  he  might  in  the 
daytime  attend  the  schoob  of  philosophy : 
and  for  many  years  he  wrote  the  heads  of  his 
master's  lectures  on  shells  and  bones,  for 
waot  of  money  to  buy  better  materials. 
The   Roman  senate  erected  a  statue  in 
faononr  of  him  at  Anus.    He  starved  hira- 
aeif  in  his  nxtieth  year,  b.c.  240.     He 
wrote  much ;  but  none  d  his  writings  re- 
main, exo^  the  beautiful  Hymn  to  Ju- 
piter,  pteaerved  in  the  Anthology. — XL 
A  Corinthian  painter,  whose  age  is  un- 
eertain,  but  who  ia  said  to  have  been  the 
inYcnlor  of  drawing  in  outline. 

CLaaaoHus,  L,  a  tyrant  of  Heraclea  in 
Pootui^  who  was  killed  by  Chion  and  Leo- 
nidas,  Plato's  pupils,  during  the  oelebra- 
tion  of  the  festivals  of  Bacchus,  after  the 
eigoyment  ni  sovereign  power  twelve 
ycarsy  a.  c.  353.  — II.  A  Lacednmoiiian, 
one  of  the  Greek  oommanders  in  the  army 
of  Cyrui,  by  whom  he  was  highly  esteem- 
ed. He  had  been  previously  governor  of 
Byzantium,  but  had  conducted  himself  so 
tyrannieaUy  that  the  Spartan  government 
recalled  him,  upon  which  he  fled  from  By- 
zantium and  took  refuge  in  Selymbria. 
Being  defeated  by  the  l^artans,  he  fled  to 
Cyrus ;  but  af^  the  battle  of  Cunaia  he 
was  entrapped,  along  with  the  other  Greek 
lead»s,  and  put  to  death  by  the  satrap 


CLaisTHxiras,  an  Athenian  of  the  fiunily 
of  the  Alenueomdse,  and  grandson  of  Cleis- 
thenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon.  He  headed  the 
demoeraey  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisis- 
tcatid«  (a.  c.  SIQ),  and,  having  secured  the 
&vour  of  the  people,  introduced  many 
beneficial  changes  into  the  constitution  of 
Attica.  He  was  afterwards  expelled  by 
deoraenea,  king  of  Sparta;  but  returned 
in  triumph,  at  tiie  head  of  700  IhmUies 
who  had  been  his  companions  in  exile. 
He  is  said  to  have  introduced  ostracism 
into  Athens. 

CitEXXVs,  RoMAMus,  I.,  onc  of  the 
eaily  Christians,  the  friend  and  fellow-tra- 
Tcller  of  St  Fisul ;   afterwards  bishop  of 


Rome,  A.  D.  67  or  91.  He  was  the  author 
of  an  Epistle  to  the  Church  of  Corinth. 
The  manner  and  period  of  his  death  are 
uncertain ;  some  writers  maintaining  that 
he  suffered  martyrdom,  others  that  he  was 
banished  to  the  Tauric  Chersonesus,  where 
he  died.  The  account  of  his  life,  pilgrim- 
ages, and  martyrdom,  compiled  by  various 
fiithers  of  the  church,  is  generally  con- 
sidered apocryphal.  —  II.  Alexandrinus, 
an  eminent  father  of  the  church,  flourished 
between  a.  n.  1 92  and  217.  He  early  devoted 
himself  to  study  in  the  schools  at  Athens, 
under  many  preceptors ;  but  the  chief  of 
his  teachers  was  Pantaenus,  who  kept  a 
Christian  school  at  Alexandria,  in  which 
capacity  he  was  succeeded  by  Clemens. 
The  period  of  his  death  is  unknown.  He 
left  numerous  works  distinguished  for 
their  learning  and  orthodoxy,  of  which 
several  editions  have  been  published. 

Clx5bis  and  Bitok,  two  youths,  sons 
of  Cydippe,  priestess  of  Juno  at  Argoa. 
When  oxen  could  not  be  procured  to  draw 
th^r  mother's  chariot  to  the  temple  of 
Juno,  they  yoked  themselves  to  it,  and 
drew  it  forty-five  stadia  to  the  temple, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude. 
She  entreated  the  goddess  to  reward  their 
piety  with  the  greatest  blessing  that  could 
be  granted  to  mortals,  and  upon  retiring 
to  rest  they  never  awoke  again.  The 
Argivea  raised  statues  to  their  memory  at 
DelphL 

Ci.aoBULua,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece,  son  of  Evagoras,  king  of  Lindus, 
whom  he  sueceeded.  He  was  as  remark- 
able for  personal  strength  and  beauty  as 
for  wisdom.  None  of  the  particulars  of 
his  life  are  known.  He  died  in  his  seven- 
tieth year,  a.  o.  564.  His  favourite  maxim 
waa  ''Aptoroy  /Urpop, — moderaiioH  i$  begt. 

Ct^aoMBaorus,  I.,  son  of  Pausanias,  sue- 
ceeded his  brother  Agesipolis  I.  as  king 
of  Sparta.  He  made  war  against  the 
Bceotians,  and  was  mortally  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Leuctra,  in  which  his  army 
was  wholly  defeated  by  Epaminondas, 
B.C.  371.  — 11.  A  son-in-law  of  Leoni- 
das  II.,  -king  of  Sparta,  who  usurped  the 
kingdom  after  the  expulsion  of  his  father- 
in-kw,  but  was  soon  afUrwards  expeUed 
in  fifivour  of  hb  predecessor.      ' 

Clxombdks,  a  Greek  astronomical  writer, 
whose  work  on  the  **  Cyclic  Theory  of 
Meteors'*  has  reached  our  times.  His 
age  is  uncertain.  —  II.  A  fiunous  athlete 
of  Astypakea,  above  C/ete,  who,  in  a  com- 
bat at  Olympia,  having,  though  accident- 
ally, killed  his  antagmiist  by  a  blow  with 
his  fist,  was  deprived  of  the  victory,  and 
became  delirious.    On  his  return  to  Aaty- 
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pabea,  having  entered  a  school,  he  pulled 
donrn  the  pillars  which  supported  the  roof, 
and  crashed  to  death  uzty  boys.  He  then 
fled  for  shelter  into  a  tomb,  but  could  not 
be  found.  The  oracle  of  Delphi  being 
consulted,  responded,  **  Ultimus  heroum 
Cleomedes  Astypalaeus,"  on  which  they 
ordered  sacrifices  to  him  as  a  god. 

Clbouxnks,  I.,  son  of  Anaxandrides, 
king  of  Sparta,  ascended  the  throne  a.  c. 
519.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he 
undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Ar- 
gives,  and  destroyed  about  5000  who  had 
taken  refiige  in  a  sacred  grove.  He  freed 
Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Fisis- 
tratidie ;  and  afterwards  assisted  Isagoras 
in  expelling  Cleisthenea.  Having  by  un- 
due  influence  procured  from  the  oracle  a 
declaration  that  his  colleague  Demaratus 
was  illegitimate,  the  latter  was  deposed; 
but  the  means  by  which  he  had  attained 
his  object  becoming  known,  he  fled  into 
Thessaly,  and  subsequently  into  Arcadia, 
where  he  endeavoured  to  excite  a  war 
against  the  Xjacediemonians.  His  country- 
men, fearing  his  intrigues,  recalled  him, 
but  he  soon  afterwards  perished  by  his 
own  hand,  in  a  fit  of  insanity.— II.  Suc- 
ceeded his  brother  AgesipoUs  II.  on  tlie 
tlirone  of  Sparta,  b.c.  S70.  He  reigned 
sixty-one  years  in  the  greatest  tranquillity, 
and  wai(  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Areus 
I.  —  III.  Succeeded  his  father  Leo- 
nidas  on  the  throne  of  Sparta,  b.  c.  236. 
Dissatisfied  at  the  prevailing  manners  of 
S^rta,  he  resolved  to  restore  the  insti- 
tutions of  Lycurgus ;  and  roakins  war  the 
cloak  of  his  designs,  he  marched  against 
the  Achaean^  who  were  conmianded  by 
Aratus,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself. 
On  his  return  to  Sparta,  he  put  to  death 
four  of  the  ephori,  made  a  new  division  ot 
the  lands,  and  introduced  the  old  system 
of  education.  He  then  associated  his  bro- 
ther Euclidas  with  himself  on  the  throne, 
in  opposition  to  the  law  which  forbade 
more  than  one  of  the  same  fiunily  to  sit 
on  the  throne;  and  continuing  the  war 
against  the  Adueans,  took  several  cities 
and  attempted  to  destroy  their  league. 
Meanwhile  Aratu%  general  of  the  Ach»- 
ans,  called  Antigonus  to  his  assistance; 
and  Cleomenes,  having  lost  the  unfortunate 
battle  of  Sellasia,  a.  c.  S22,  retired  into 
Egypt,  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes,  whither  bis  wife  and  children  had 
fled  before  him.  Ptolemy  received  him 
with  great  cordiality ;  but  his  successor  ex- 
pressed his  jealousy  of  the  noble  stranger, 
and  imprisoned  him.  Cleomenes  soon 
afterwards  killed  himself,  and  bin  body 
was  flayed  and  exposed  on  a  cross,  a.  c 


219.     With  him  ended  the  fiimily  of  the 
Heraclids. 

Clxok,  an  Athenian,  who,  from  a 
low  origin,  by  dint  of  eloquence  and 
impudence,  raised  himself  to  be  eom- 
mander  of  the  forces.  He  first  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  public  speaker  in  the 
discussion  of  the  massacre  of  the  Mity- 
lenaean  prisoners,  b.  c.  427 ;  and  it  was 
at  his  instigation  that  the  decree  was 
passed  by  which  a  thousand  of  these  un- 
fortunate wretches  were  cruelly  massacred. 
The  Athenians  having  entrusted  him  with 
the  command,  by  an  extraordinary  train  of 
circumstances,  he  came  off  victorious  at 
Sphacteria,  a.  c.  425  ;  and,  elated  with  his 
success,  he  got  himself  appointed  com- 
mander of  an  expedition  into  Thrace,  but 
was  ingloriously  slain  at  Amphipolis,  in  an 
engagement  with  Brasidas,  who  also  fell, 
B.C.  432.  llie  vanity  and  incapacity  of 
Cleon  formed  a  favourite  butt  for  th^ 
satirical  pen  of  Aristophanes. 

ClbSiub,  I.,  a  town  of  Argolis,  north- 
east of  Nenupa,  situated  on  a  rock  and 
surrounded  by  walls.  It  was  near  Qeonte 
that  Hercules  defeated  and  slew  MolioneSr 
Games  were  solemnised  there.  Its  ruins  are 
to  be  seen  on  the  site  now  called  C<ncrte$e, 
— II.  A  town  of  Macedonia,  in  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Athos,  founded  by  a  colony 
from  Chalcis. 

Clxopatba,  I.,  grand-daughter  of  At« 
talus,  and  wife  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  after 
he  had  divorced  Olympias.  When  Philip 
was  murdered  by  Pausanias,  Cleopatra  was 
put  to  death  by  order  of  Olympias. — 
II.  Sister  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
wife  of  Alexander  of  Epirus,  who  fell  in 
Italy.  After  the  death  of  her  brother,  her 
hand  was  sought  by  Perdiccas,  and  other 
generals,  but  she  was  killed  by  Antigonus, 
as  she  attempted  to  flee  to  Ptolemy  in 
Egypt — III.  Daughter  of  Idas  and  Mar- 
pessa,  and  wile  of  Meleager,  son  of  (Eneus. 
—  IV.  Wife  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Arme- 
nia, and  sister  of  Mithridatea.— V.  Daugh- 
ter of  PtoL  Philometor,  the  wife  of  three 
kings  of  Syria,  and  the  mother  of  four. 
By  her  first  hudiiand,  Alexander  Balas,  she 
became  the  mother  of  Antiochus  Diony« 
sius;  of  Seleucus V.  and  Antiochus  VIII. 
by  her  second  husband,  Demetrius  Nicator  ; 
and  of  Antiochus  IX.,  sumamed  Cyai- 
cenus,  by  her  third  husband  Antiochua 
Euergetes,  or  Sidetas.  Having  been  sua* 
pected  of  preparing  poison  for  her  son, 
Antiochus  VIII.,  she  was  compelled  to 
drink  it  herself,  &&  120.— VL  A  daugh- 
ter  of  Antiochua  III.  of  Syria,  and  wife  c£ 
Ptolemy  V.,  king  of  Egypt-  She  was  left 
guardian  of  her  infimt  son,  Ptolemy  VI.* 
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but  died  soon  after  her  husband,  to  the 
great  regret  of  her  subjects.  —  VII.  The 
most  celebrated  of  this  name^  the  daughter 
of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  king  of  Egypt,  and 
distinguished  for  her  beauty,  and  still  more 
for  ber  personal  accomplishments,  was  born 
■.€.  69.     Her  fiither,  who  died  ii.c.  51  > 
leaving  two  sons,  called  Ptolemy,  besides 
Cl»>patra  and  her  sister  Arsinoe,  had  no- 
minated Cleopatra  joint  sovereign  with  her 
eldest  brother;  but  a  quarrel  soon  broke 
out  between   them»  and  Cleopatra   took 
refuge  in  Syria.     About  this  period  Julius 
CoBsar,  baring  arrived  in  Egypt  in  pursuit 
of  Pompey,  resolved  to  see  the  will  of 
Ptolemy  AilfiUed ;    and   Cleopatra,  con- 
scious ai  ber  personal  charms,  procured  a 
private  interview  With  the  Roman  general, 
and  by  her/ascinating  manners  completely 
gained  his  fiivour.    llic  young  king,  Ptole- 
my, howeTer,  proved  refractory ;  and  an  en- 
gagement soon  afterwards  taking  place,  he 
was  drowned  in  the  Nile,  and  Cleopatra  was 
proclaimed  joint  sovereign  with  her  young- 
er brother  Ptolemy,  then  a  boy  of  eleven. 
Cxsar  continued  some  time  at  the  Egyp- 
tian court,  and  on  his  departure  Cleopatra 
followed  him  to  Rome,  where  she  remained 
till  his  assassination.    Meanwhile  her  bro- 
ther, who  had  attained  his  majority  (four- 
teen), demanded  his  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  was  poisoned  by  order  of  Cleopa- 
tra; her  sister  Arsinoe  shared  the  same  fate; 
and  she  remained  in  sole  possession  of  the 
royal  authority.  But  the  dissensions  among 
the  rival  leaders,  who  divided  the  power 
of  Cssar,  bad  nearly  involved  her  in  a 
contest  with  both  parties;  when  the  de- 
cisive issue  of  the  battle  of  Pliilippi  re- 
lieved her  from  all  scruple  as  to  the  line 
of  conduct  to  be  adopted,  and  determined 
ber  inclinations,  as  well  as  her  interests,  in 
fevour  of  the  conquerors.     To  afford  her 
an  opportunity  of  explaining  her  conduct, 
Antony  summoned  her  to  CUicia,  b.  c.  40 ; 
and    from    the    moment   of   the   famous 
interriew  on  the  river  Cydnus  (so  beauti- 
fully   described    both    by    the    historian 
and  the  poet),  his  fame  and  his  ambition 
were  forgotten  in  an  all-absorbing  passion 
for  the  Egyptian  queen.    He  accompanied 
ber  to  Alexandria;   and  spent  in  her  so- 
ciety several  months  amidst  scenes  of  gaiety 
and  magnificence,  which  only  boundless 
wealth  and  boundless  extravagance  could 
invent     The  death  of  his  wife  Fulvia,  and 
his  marriage  with  Octavia,  separated  them 
for  a  time ;  but  they  met  again  in  Syria, 
preriously  to  the  unsuccessful  war  against 
Partlua ;  and  from  this  time  their  fate  was 
united.   Meanwhile  they  returned  to  Alex- 
andria; and,  to  gratify  his  adored  Cleo- 


patra, Antony  annexed  to  her  kingdom 
Phoenicia,  Syria,  Crete,  Cyprus,  and  Libya, 
while  her  son  Ccesarion,  whpm  she  had 
had  by  Caesar,  was  declared  joint  sove- 
reign of  Egypt.  But  the  sUn  of  Cleo« 
patra  was  now  about  to  set.  Octavius, 
whose  friendship  for  Antony  had  been  gra- 
dually converted  into  enmity,  induced  the 
Roman  people  to  make  war  upon  him ; 
and  Cleopatra,  whose  kingdom  was  no  less 
at  stake  than  the  power  of  Antony,  accom- 
panied him  to  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Athens, 
and,  finally,  to  Actium,  where  she  ruined 
the  cause  of  her  lover  by  her  precipitate 
flight.  Arrived  in  Egypt,  she  shut  herself 
up,  and  caused  the  rumour  of  her  death 
to  be  spread  abroad,  on  which  Antony 
committed  suicide ;  and  the  queen,  to  pre- 
vent herself  falling  into  the  hands  of  Oc- 
tavius,  who  anxiously  desired  that  she 
might  grace  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Rome,  followed  the  example  of  her  lover. 
A  small  puncture  in  the  arm  was  the  only 
mark  of  violence  which  could  be  detected 
on  her  body ;  and  hence  it  was  believed 
that  she  had  occasioned  her  death  by  the 
bite  of  an  asp,  or  by  the  scratch  of  a  poi- 
soned bodkin.  She  died  in  her  thirty- 
ninth  year,  b.  c.  30 ;  and  with  her  ended 
the  dynasty  of  the  Greek  monarchs  of 
Egypt,  wno  had  swayed  the  sceptre  nearly 
300  years.  She  received  from  Octavius  a 
magnificent  funeral ;  and,  agreeably  to  her 
request,  she  was  laid  by  the  side  of  An- 
tony. Her  son  Csraarion  was  afterwards 
put  to  death  by  Octavius ;  and  her  three 
children  by  Antony,  Alexander,  Ptolemy, 
and  Cleopatra,  graced  the  conqueror's  tri- 
umph. Besides  the  personal  attractions 
of  Cleopatra,  she  is  said  to  have  been  a 
skilful  musician,  to  have  spoken  ten  lan- 
guages fluently,  and  to  have  been  other- 
wise highly  accomplished. 

Cleofatris,  a  town  of  Egypt  on  the 
Arabian  gulf,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Arsinoe,  with  which  it  was  frequently  con- 
founded.    See  Arsikok. 

CleostrXtus,  a  philosopher  and  astro- 
nomer of  Tenedos,  about  b,  c.  536,  who 
reformed  the  Greek  calendar. 

Climax,  a  pass  of  Mount  Taurus,  formed 
by  the  projection  of  a  brow  into  the  Me- 
diterranean sea.     See  PuAasAua. 

Clinias,  I.,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher 
and  musician,  b.  c.  5S0. — II.  An  Athe- 
nian, who  distinguished  himself  above  all 
his  countrymen  in  the  battle  fought  against 
the  Persian  fleet  at  Artemisium.  He  mar- 
ried Dinomache,  daughter  of  Megacles, 
great  grandson  of  Cleisthenes,  tyrant  of 
Sicyon,  and  was  the  fiither  of  the  cele- 
brated Alcibiades.     He  fell  at  the  battle 
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of  Coronea.  —  III.  Father  of  Aratus» 
killed  by  Abantidas,  b.c.  268. 

ClIo,  kK4os,  ghryt  daughter  of  Jupiter 
and  Mnemosyne,  the  Muse  who  presided 
over  history.  She  is  represented  crowned 
with  laurels,  holding  in  one  hand  a  trum- 
pet, and  a  book,  with  sometimes  a  plec- 
trum or  quill  with  a  lute,  in  the  other. 
Her  office  was  to  record  the  actions  of 
illustrious  heroes. 

ClitomXchus,  a  native  of  Carthage,  and 
pupil  and  successor  of  Carneades  at  Athens. 
Few  particulars  of  his  history  are  recorded. 
He  was  seised  with  lethargy  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  and,  on  a  partial  recovery,  laid 
violent  lunds  upon  himself,  saying,  "  The 
love  of  life  shall  deceive  me  no  longer.** 
Cicero  says  that  he  wrote  400  books  upon 
philosophical  subjects. 

CLRoa,  a  city  in  Arcadia,  famous  for  its 
temples  of  Ceres,  JGsculapius,  and  other 
deities.  Near  it  was  a  fountain  called 
Clitoriumi  whose  waters  gave  a  dislike  for 
wine. 

•  CLiTUiiirus,  Git^nmo,  a  river  of  Umbria 
which  rises  in  the  vicinity  of  Spoletum, 
and,  after  uniting  with  the  Tinia,  flows  into 
the  Tiber.  It  was  famous  for  its  milk- 
white  herds,  selected  as  victims  in  the 
eelebration  of  the  triumph.  There  was  a 
small  temple  on  its  banks,  the  ruins  of 
whidi  are  to  be  seen  between  PUigno  and 

Clitus,  tiie  foster-brother  and  familiar 
friend  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whose  life 
he  had  saved  in  battle;  but  having,  during 
the  Indian  expedition,  expressed  a  more  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  the  actions  of  Philip 
than  of  Alexander,  the  latter,  either  in  a 
fit  of  anger  or  drunkenness,  killed  him 
with  his  javdin< 

CloacIna,  a  goddess  of  Rome  who  pre- 
sided over  the  Cloacn,  or  sewers  for  carry- 
ing off  the  filth  of  the  city. 

Cloahthus,  a  companion  of  ^neas, 
irom  whom  the  fiunily  of  the  Cluentii  were 
descended. 

Clodia,  I.,  a  woman  of  abandoned 
character,  sister  of  Clodius  the  tribune, 
and  wife  of  Ct  Metellus  Celer,  whom  she 
was  suspected  of  having  poisoned.  —  II. 
The  younger  sister  of  the  preceding^  and 
equally  in&mous  in  character.  She  mar- 
ried Lucullus,  but  was  repudiated  by  him 
lor  her  scandalous  conduct. 

Cloua  Lxx,  I.,  de  MagUtratibutt  enacted 
by  the  tribune  Clodius,  a.  u.c.  595,  which 
forbade  the  censors  to  put  a  stigma  on  any 
person  not  actually  accused  and  condemned 
by  both  the  censors.  —  .II.  Another, 
A. u.c.  695,  which  required  the  same  dis- 
tribution of  com  among  the  people  gratis, 


as  had  been  given  them  before  at  6  asses 
and  a  iriens  the  bushel.  —III.  Another, 
A. u.c.  695,  DeJudiciis,  which  called  to  ac- 
count such  as  had  executed  a  Roman 
citizen  without  a  judgment  of  the  people* 
and  the  formalities  of  a  triaL  This  law 
was  chiefly  aimed  against  Cicero,  at  whose 
instigation  the  accomplices  of  Catiline  had 
been  condemned  without  a  trial;  and  it 
was  in  consequence  of  the  passing  of  this 
law  that  he  was  banished.  —  IV.  Another, 
De  Juspiens,  which  prevented  the  magis- 
trates from  dissolving  the  Comitia  Tributa 
by  declaring  that  the  auspices  were  unfa- 
vourable. By  this  law  the  Lex  MIU  and 
Fufia  was  repealed. 

Cl6dius,  Pb.,  I.,  a  Roman  patrician, 
descended  from  the  family  of  Appius  Clau- 
dius, was  bom  b.  c.  87.  He  was  accused 
of  the  most  revoltmg  turpitude  in  the  case 
of  his  nearest  female  rdatives ;  but  he  first 
became  notorious  for  having  introduced 
himself  in  the  disguise  of  a  woman  into 
the  house  of  J.  Ca»ar,  while  Pompeia, 
Caesar^  wife,  of  whom  he  was  enamoured, 
was  celebrating  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona 
Dea.  Though  brought  to  trial  for  this 
sacrilege,  his  numerous  hirelings  and  de- 
pendants, aided,  it  is  thought,  by  a  whole- 
sale bribery  of  Ids  judges,  procured  his  ac- 
quittal, but  the  testimony  which  Cicero 
bore  to  the  profligacy  of  his  character 
wounded  him  to  the  heart,  and  drove  him 
to  measures  of  vengeance  which  were  but 
too  successful.  To  qualify  himself  for  a 
tribune  of  the  people,  he  caused  himself  to 
be  adopted  into  a  plebeian  fiimily ;  and  no 
sooner  was  he  elected  to  the  office  than  he 
first  secured  the  favour  of  the  populace  by 
proposing  numerous  laws  to  augment  their 
privileges,  and  then  had  recourse  to  the 
measure  by  which  Cicero  was  driven  into 
an  ignominious  exile.  (See  Clodla  Lex.) 
But  his  insolence  knew  no  bounds ;  and  so 
troublesome  did  he  become,  even  to  his 
own  party,  that,  in  order  to  keep  him 
in  check,  Pompey  proposed  the  recai  of 
Cicero  from  exile,  which  he  at  last  effected 
bj  the  aid  of  the  tribune  Milo ;  and  after 
many  manifestations  of  hatred  to  Cicero, 
he  was,  at  last,  slain  in  a  conflict  that  took 
place  between  his  followers  and  those  of 
Milo. 

ClcelIa,  I.,  a  Roman  virgin,  who,  when 
given  with  nine  other  maidens  as  hostages 
to  Porsenna,  king  of  Etruria,  urged  her 
companions  to  escape,  and,  with  them, 
swam  across  the  Tiber  to  Rome.  The 
Romans,  however,  jealous  of  their  good 
^th,  sent  them  all  back ;  but  Porsenna, 
not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity,  restored 
them  to  liberty.     Her  courage  was  re- 
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warded  by  ber  countrymen  with  an  eques- 
trian etattte  in  Via  Sacra.  —  A  different 
story  »  t<Ad  by  Pliny  (xxxit.  IS.). 

Clotho,  yomigest  of  the  three  Parcae» 
daugfaters  of  Jupiter  and  Themis.  She 
held  the  distaff  in  ber  hand,  and  spun  the 
thread  of  life,  wbenee  ber  name  {Kh^$€ip, 
to  tpiu).      See  Parcjb. 

Cx.i7KMTTna,  a  Roman  citizen,  accused, 
at  fats  mother's  instigation,  of  having  mur- 
dered his  step-father,  b.c.  54.  He  was 
defended  by  Cicero  in  an  oration  cf  great 
ability,  still  extant. 

CLdrxA  and  Clypxa,  (called  by  the 
Greek  vriters  Apsis),  AkHMa,  a  town  of 
Afitiea  Propria,  not  fiur  frdm  Carthage, 
bttiH  on  a  promontory,  shaped  like  a  shield ; 
whence  its  name.  It  served  as  a  sthmg- 
bold  to  Regulus  in  the  first  Punic  war. 

CLOsiDif  (more  anciently  Camers),  Chiusif 
a  town  of  £truria,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clanis.  It  was  the  capital  of  Porsenna, 
king  of  £tniria,  of  whose  splendid  mau- 
lofeum  Pliny  has  left  us  an  account 

CLnsBfcTS^  or  Clesius,  La  ChieM,  I.,  a 
rirer  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  rising  among  the 
Eriganei,  and  fkiwing  between  the  lake 
Benacns  and  the  river  Mebu-^  II.  Sur« 
zame  of  Janus,  when  his  temple  was  shut. 
CLTuiKx,  I.,  a  daughter  of  Oceanus 
and  Tetbys,  and  wife  of  lapetos,  by  whom 
she  had  Atlas,  Prometheus,  Menoethis, 
and  Epimetfaeus.  —-II.  Mother  of  Pha^- 
tiioQ.~7-III.  A  female  servant  of  Helen, 
who  accompanied  ber  mistress  to  Troy, 
when  she  eloped  with  Paris. 

Cx.TMSirKfDss,  a  patronymic  given  to 
Phaethon's  sisters,  daughters  of  CTymene. 
CvrmntTsfTKXf  a  chiughter  of  Tynda- 
ms,  king  of  Sparta,  by  Icda,  and  wife  of 
Agamemnon,  king  of  Argos.  She  was  born, 
together  with  Castor,  from  one  of  the  eggs 
wluch  her  mother  brought  fbrth  af^er  her 
amour  with  Jupiter,  under  the  form  of  a 
swan  She  had  before  married  Tantalus, 
son  of  Tbyestes,  according  to  some  au- 
thors. When  Agamemnon  went  to  the 
Trojan  war,  be  left  bis  coudn  iEgisthus 
regent  of  his  kingdom;  but  the  latter 
proved  uniaithftil  to  his  trust,  corrupted 
Clyteihnestra,  and  usurped  the  throne. 
Agamemnon,  on  his  return  home,  was  mur- 
dered by  his  guilty  wife,  who  was  herself 
afterwards  slam,  along  with  her  paramour 
^gisthut,  lyy  Orestes,  son  of  Agamem- 
non. 

Cnxvb  or  Ckjecs,  a  pramomen  common 
to  many  Romans. 

CNmus  and  Gmxdcs,  a  town  and  pro- 
montory of  Doris  in  Caria,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  a  promontory  caUed  Triopium. 
Venus  was  the  chief  deity,  and  had  here  a 


famous  statue  made  by  Praxiteles.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  vrines,  and  for  being  the 
birth-place  of  Eudoxus,  Agatharchidas, 
Theoporopus,  and  Ctesias.  It  is  now  a 
heap  of  ruins,  and  the  modem  name  is 
Cape  Crio, 

Cnosus,  Cvossus,  or  Gkossus,  the  royal 
city  of  Crete,  more  anciently  called  Caeratus, 
an  appellation  which  was  also  given  to  the 
inconsiderable  stream  that  flowed  beneath 
its  walls.  It  was  indebted  for  its  celebrity  to 
Minos,  who  fixed  his  residence  there ;  and 
by  its  alliance  with  Gortyna,  it  obtained 
the  dominion  of  neariy  the  whole  island. 
The  vestiges  of  the  ancient  city  are  still  to 
be  seen  on  the  site  occupied  by  Lon^  Can" 
dia. 

CocXlvs,  a  king  of  Sicily,  who  hospitably 
received  Da^alus  when  he  fled  before 
Minos.  ^When  Minos  arrived  in  Sicily, 
the  daughters  of  Coealus  destroyed  him. 

CoccxiDs  NxavA.     See  Nksva. 

CoccTOius,  more  anciently  Thomax,  a 
mountain  of  Argolis,  called  Coecygius, 
from  Jupiter  having  been  metamorphosed 
there  into  the  bird  called  Coccyx  by  the 
Greeks.  Oh  its  summit  was  a  temple 
sacred  to  ftat  god,  and  another  of  Apollo 
at  the  base. 

CociKTUM,  Cape  StUa,  a  promontory  of 
tile  Brutii,  below  the  Sinus  Scylacius. 

CocLXs,  PoB.  Hoa^T.,  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man, who,  alone,  opposed  the  whole  army 
of  Porsenna  at  the  bead  of  a  bridge,  while 
his  companions  behind  him  were  cutting 
off  the  oommunication  with  the  other 
shore.  IVhen  the  bridge  was  destroyed, 
Cocles,  after  addressing  a  brief  prayer  to 
the  god  of  the  Tiber,  leaped  into  the 
river,  and  swam  across  in  safety.  As 
a  mark  of  gratitude,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city,  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  ^ 
mine,  supplied  him  with  provisions ;  and 
the  state  afterwards  raised  a  statue  tO'  his 
honour,  and  gave  him  as  much  land  as  he 
could  plough  round  in  a  day.  He  only 
had  the  use  of  (me  eye,  as  cocles  signifies. 
(  See  the  spirited  version  of  this  legend  in 
the  Layg  of  Ancient  Rome  by  the  Right 
Hon.  T.  B.  Macaulay.) 

Coc?TX78,  a  river  of  Epirus,  which,  ac  • 
cording  to  Pausanias,  blended  its  nau- 
seous waters  widi  those  of  the  Acheron, 
from  icwiriFtf,  to  weep.  Its  etymology,  the 
unwholesomeness  of  its  waters,  and  its 
vicinity  to  the  Acheron,  have  made  the 
poets  call  it  one  of  the  rivers  of  hell: 
hence  "  Cocytia  virgo,"  applied  to  Alecto, 
one  of  the  Furies.     Milton  speaks  of  the 

**  Cocytus  named  of  lamentations  loud 
Heard  on  the  ruedjl  itream." 

ConlMus  SINUS,  one  of  the  aneient  names 
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of  the  Baltic.  It  was  represented  ts  {\ill 
of  large  and  small  islands,  the  lai^^t  heing 
<»lled  Scandinavia. 

CoDOMANNus,  3  sumame  of  Darins  III., 
king  of  Persia.     See.  DAarus. 

ConaiDjK,  descendants  of  Codms,  who 
went  from  Athens  at  the  head  of  several 
jsolonies. 

CoDRUs,  son  of  Melanthus,  and  last  king 
■  of  Athens.  When  the  Heraclidie  made 
war  against  Athens,  the  oracle  declared 
that  the  victory  would  be  granted  to  that 
nation  whose^  king  was  killed  in  battle. 
The  Heraclidue  on  this  gave  strict  orders 
sO  spare  the  life  of  Codrus ;  hut  the  re- 
sponse being  communicated  to  the  king,  he 
went  in  disguise  into  the  enemy^s  camp ; 
-and  having  provoked  a  quarrel  with  two  of 
them,  was  killed,  b.  c.  1070.  The  Athe- 
nians thereupon  sent  a  herald  to  ^laim  the 
body  of  their  king ;  and  the  chiefe  of  the 
Heraclidflp,  deeming  the  war  hopeless, 
withdrew  their  forces  from  Attica.  •  Codrus 
was  styled  the  father  of  his  country ;  and 
to  pay  greater  honour  to  his  memory,  the 
Athenians  made  a  resolution,  that  no  man 
after  Codrus  should  reign  in  Athens  under 
^e  name  of  kinpf  and  substituted  for  it 
that  of  Archon. 

CcELE,  Hollow^  I.,  the  northern  division 
of  Elis. — II.  A  quarter  in  the  suburbs  of 
Athens,  appropriated  to  sepulchres.  It 
was  one  of  the  Attic  demi  or  boroughs. 

CcELE-sraYx  and  CcELO-sraiA,  HcBow 
SyriOy  a  country  of  Syria,  between  Mt. 
Libanus  and  Antilibanus.  In  the  time 
of  Diocletian,  it  received  the  name  of 
Phoenicia  Libancsia.  It  is  now  called  El- 
bokah. 

CcEi^A  LSX,  a  law  passed  ▲.  u.  c.  630, 
that  in  trials  for  treason  the  people  should 
vote  by  ballot,  which  had  been  excepted 
hf  the  Cassian  law. 

CoBLUs,  a  Roman  deity,  identical  with  the 
^Grecian  Uranus.     See  UaANUt. 

CoEUs,  one  of  the  Titans,  son  of  Calus 
jilid  Terra,  and  father  of  Latona,  Asteria, 
Ste.t  by  Phoebe. 
'  CoMoas.     See  Leoio. 

CoLCHi,  the  inhabitants  of  Colchis. 

CoLcnts  and  Colchos^  MtngreUa,  a 
country  of  Asia,  south  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia, 
east  of  the  Euxine  sea,  north  of  Armenia, 
and  west  of  Iberia.  It  was  iamous  for 
being  the  land  to  which  the  expedition  of 
the  Argonauts  was  directed,  and  for  being 
the  scene  of  the  story  of  Jason  and  Medea. 
Colchis  was  divided  into  Cisphasiana  and 
Tninsphasiana  by  the  Phasis,  on  which 
were  the  towns  iEa,  Cyla,  and  Phasis. 
Tlie  inhabitants  were  said  to  be  of  Egyptian 
origin ;  but  the  whole  question  of  their 


origin  and  early  history  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurity. At  the  period  of  the  Argonautic 
expedition,  Colchis  formed  an  opulent 
kingdom  under  ^etes ;  at  a  later  period 
it  was  parcelled  out  into  numerous  inde- 
pendent states ;  and  on  its  subjugation  by 
Mithridates,  it  was  governed  by  prefects 
appointed  by  the  conqueror.  Colchis  was 
a  rich  and  fertile  country,  abounding  with 
fruit  of  every  kind,  and  every  material 
requisite  for  navigation.  It  had  valuable 
mines  of  gold  and  silver ;  and  its  inhabit- 
ants were  famed  for  their  manufiicture  of 
linen.  The  honey  was  not  good,  and  pro- 
duced singular  effects  on  those  who  par- 
took of  it.  (See  Xen.  AncA.  iv.  20.) 

ColTas,  a  promontory  of  Attica,  about 
20  stadia  from  Phalerum,  and  still  retain- 
ing  its  ancient  name.  It  was  celebrated 
for  its  temples  of  Venus,  Ceres  and  Pan, 
&c.,  and  for  its  earthenware. 

CollatTa,  I.,  a  town  of  Latium,  colo- 
nised from  Alba,  and  celebrated  by  the 
self  sacrifice  of  the  chaste  Lucretio. —  II. 
CoHatinif  a  town  of  Apulia,  near  Mt.  Gar- 
ganus. 

CoLLATiNus,  T.  TAaQunrYus,  nephew 
of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  and  husband  of 
Lucretia,  to  whom  Sext.  Tarquin  offered 
violence.  Afler  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins,  he  was  elected  consul  along 
with  Brutus ;  but  his  relationship  to  the 
Tarquins  excited  the  distrust  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  he  subsequently  retired  to  Alba 
in  voluntary  banishment. 

Collin  A,  I.,  called  also  Qmrinatist  one 
of  the  gates  of  Rome,  on  Mt.  Quirinalis, 
so  called  a  eoBibtu  Quirinali  ei  FiminaU, 
— II.  The  name  of  one  of  the  four  wards 
into  which  Rome  was  divided  by  Serv. 
Tullius.  The  other  three  were  Paiatina, 
StUmrrarut,  and  EsquHina, 

ColSkjb,  I.,  a  city  of  Troas,  north  of 
Larissa,  but  whether  maritime  or  inland 
has  not  been  ascertained. — II.  A  town  of 
M3rsia  in  the  territory  of  Lampsacus. 

CoLOMiA  AGaxfTiNA,  Cohffne,  a  city 
of  Germany  on  the  Rhine.     See  Acair- 

PXKA. 

Col<5nos,  a  demus  of  Attica,  north-east 
of  the  Academy,  near  Athens.  It  was 
named  Hippeios,  from  the  altar  erected 
to  the  Equestrian  Neptune,  and  was  ren- 
dered celebrated  by  the  play  of  Sophocles, 
as  the  scene  of  the  last  adventures  of 
CEdipus. 

ColSphok,  a  city  of  Ionia,  north-west 
of  Ephesus,  founded  by  Andraemon,  son 
of  Codrus,  and  destroyed  by  Lysimachus, 
together  with  Lebedus,  in  order  to  people 
the  new  city  he  had  founded  at  Ephesus. 
The  inhabitants  of  Colophon  were  gene- 
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rally  regarded  as  eflSHninate ;  bat  they  pos- 
aesNMl  a  flourishing  Davy,  and  the  success 
of  their  cavalry  was  such  that  the  phrase 
KoKoipAim  Mr^ytu  passed  into  a  proverh, 
signifying,  **  To  pmt  the  /iniahing  hand  to 
an  affitir.**     Hence,  in  the  early  periods  of 
the  art  of  printing,  the  place  and  date  of 
the  edition,  being  the  last  thing  printed, 
vas  called  the  Colophon.    Colophon  was 
one  of  the  seven  cities  which  contended  for 
the  birth  of  Homer,  and  was  famed  for  its 
resin  ;  hence  the  term  Colophony,    Its  port 
was  called  Notium.     The  modem  name  is 
AUolH^eo,  or,  according  to  others,  Beltddere. 
Colossi  and   Colossis,  a  large  town 
of  Phrygia  Pacatiana,  near  Laodicea,  in 
an  an^le  formed  by  the  rivers  Lycus  and 
Macander.     The  government  was  demo- 
eratical,  and  the  first  ruler  called  archon. 
It  was  the  scat  of  one  of  the  first  Christian 
churches;  and  to   it  St.  Paul  addressed 
one  of  his  Epistle.       It  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed, in  the  reign  of  Nero,  by  an  earth- 
quake ;  and»  at  a  later  period,  it  was  su- 
perseded by  Chons.      Some  of  its  ruins 
are  visible    near   the    village   Khonaa    or 
KanoML     It  was  famous  for  its  wool. 

Coionus,  a  celebrated  brazen  image 
of  Rhodes*  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
worldy  the  workmanship  of  Chares,  a  pupil 
of  Lysq»pus,  who  was  employed  twelve 
years  in  making  it.  Its  height  was  105 
Grecian  feet ;  and  to  render  it  steady  on ' 
its  pedestal,  large  stones  were  placed  in  its 
cavities.  It  stood  with  distended  legs  on 
the  two  moles  which  formed  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour. .  There  was  a  winding 
sturcase  to  go  up  to  the  top,  whence  one 
might  discover  Syria,  and  the  ships  which 
went  to  Egypt  It  was  erected  a.  c.  SOO; 
and  alter  having  stood  about  66  years,  was 
thrown  down  by  an  earthquake.  It  re- 
mained in  ruins  for  894  years.  In  a.d. 
672  it  was  sold  by  the  Saracens,  masters 
of  the  island,  to  a  Jew,  who  loaded  900 
camels  with  the  brass. 

Columella,  L.  Junius  Mooeratus,  a 
writer  on  agriculture^  bom  at  Gades,  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus  or  Tiberius.  He  be- 
took himself  at  an  early  period  to  Rome, 
where  he  passed  his  life.  His  works,  "  De 
Re  Rustica,"  in  twelve  Books,  and  **  De 
Arhoribus,"  have  reached  our  times. 

C0X.0MXJB  Hsad^us,  «  The  Pillars  of 
Hercules,**  a  name  of^en  given  to  Calpe  and 
A  by  la,  or  the  heights  on  the  European 
and  African  sides  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
The  Mediterranean  was  fabled  to  have  had 
no  outlet  in  this  quarter  until  Hercules 
broke  through  the  mountain  barrier,  and 
thus  formed  the  straits  opening  into  the 
Atlantic. 


COMAOBNE.       See  COMMAOEVB. 

CoMANA  (ds  et  orum),  I.,  a  large  and 
populous  city  of  Pontus,  sumamed  Pon- 
tica,  to  distingubh  it  from  the  Cappadocian 
city  of  the  same  name,  and  celebrated  for 
the  worship  of  the  goddess  Ma,  supposed 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  BcUona  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  festivals  of  this  goddess,  which 
were  solemnised  with  great  magnificence, 
drew  thither  an  immense  concourse  of 
people ;  and  from  the  assiduity  with  which 
pleasure  was  sought  after  by  the  inha- 
bitants, the  city  was  sometimes  called 
the  little  Corinth.  Its  ruins  are  still  vi- 
sible on  the  site  of  Komanah.'^  II.  A  city 
of  Cappadocia,  now  el  Bo$tan^  on  the  river 
Lams,  the  capital  of  Cataonia,  and  cele- 
brated, like  its  Pontic  namesake,  from 
which  it  was  distinguished  by  the  epithet 
Xpvoih  for  the  worship  of  Ma,  the  Cappa- 
docian Bellona.  The  population  consisted 
in  a  great  degree  of  the  ministers  of  the 
goddess,  whose  chief  priest  knew  no  supe- 
rior but  the  king  of  the  country. 

CoMARXA,    the   ancient   name  of   Cape 
Camorii  in  India. 

CoMiTiA  (orwn)j  public  assemblies  of  the 
Roman  people  (quan  a  cum  eaadb),  at 
which  all  the  most  important  business  of 
the  state  was  transacted,  such  as  the  elec-^ 
tion  of  magistrates,  the  passing  of  lawi^ 
the  declaration  of  war,  the  making  of  peace, 
and  some  other  purposes.  They  were  di- 
vided into  three  classes  corresponding  to 
the  three  divisions  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  distinguished  by  the  epithets,  Cu- 
riata,  Centuriata,  and  Tributa.  1.  Tlie 
Comitia  Curiata  were  the  assemblies  of 
the  patrician  houses  or  populMS;  and 
in  these,  before  the  plebeians  attained 
political  importance,  was  vested  the  su- 
preme power  of  the  state.  The  name  Ca- 
riata  was  given  because  the  people  voted 
in  curittf  each  curia  giving  a  single  vote 
representing  the  sentiments  of  the  minority 
of  the  members  composing  it;  which  was 
the  manner  in  which  the  tribes  and  centu- 
ries also  gave  their  suffrages  in  their  re- 
spective comitia.  After  the  institution  of 
the  Comitia  Centuriata,  the  functions  of  the 
curiata  were  nearly  confined  to  the  election 
of  certain  priests,  and  passing  a  law  to  con- 
firm the  dignities  imposed  by  the  people. 
2.  The  Comitia  Centuriata  were  the  as- 
semblies of  the  whole  Roman  people,  in- 
cluding patricians,  clients,  and  plebeians, 
in  which  they  voted  by  centuries.  By  the 
constitution  of  the  centuries,  these  comitia 
were  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  plebeians, 
and  so  served  originally  as  a  counterpoise 
to  the  powers  of  the  Comitia  Curiata,  for 
which  purpose  they  were  first  instituted 
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by  the  l^wgLwett  king  Servius  TuUius.  | 
These  comitia  quickly  obtained  the  chief 
importanoe,  and  public  matters  of  the 
greatest  moment  were  transacted  in  them, 
as  the  elections  of  consuls,  praetors,  and 
censors,  and  the  passing  lavs  and  trials  for 
high  treason.  3.  The  Comitia  Tribute 
vere  the  assemblies  of  the  plebeian  tribes. 
They  were  first  instituted  after  the  cxpul« 
nonof  the  kings ;  and  in  them  were  trans- 
acted matters  pertaining  to  the  plebeians 
alone,  as  the  election  of  their  tribunes  and 
adiles. 

CoHM AoxNa,  Camath,  the  north-eastern- 
most  district  of  Syria,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Mount  Taurus,  on  the  west  by  Amanus, 
on  the  east  by  the  Euphrates,  and  on  the 
aouth  by  Cyrrhestica.  It  became  a  Roman 
province  under  Domitian,  having  preri- 
ously  had  independent  sovereigns.  The 
chief  city  was  Samosata. 

CoMx6ons,  L.  Aurklius  Aktokimus, 
son  of  M.  Antoninus,  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  Roman  empire,  a.  n.  1 80.  Naturally 
cruel,  and  addictfed  to  licentious  pur- 
suits,  his  accession  to  the  throne  placed 
boundless  means  of  indulgence  within  his 
power;  and  his  whole  reign  was  a  series  of 
luiital  debauchery,  relieved  by  deeds  of  the 
roost  disgusting  barbarity.  His  time  was 
spent  in  the  society  of  freedmen,courtesan8t 
and  gladiators ;  and,  being  endowed  with 
such  bodily  strength  as  to  have  acquired 
the  surname  of  Hercules,  he  used  fre- 
quently to  exhibit  in  public  as  a  wrestler. 
That  he  might  indulge  his  favourite  pur- 
suits without  impediment,  the  government  < 
of  the  empire  was  committed  to  a  succes- 
non  of  fiivourites,  who  aU  fell  victims  to 
the  rage  of  the  people ;  but  at  last  Martia, 
one  of  his  mistresses,  having  found  a  scroll 
on  which  she  and  some  of  her  companions 
were  noted  down  for  execution,  a  conspi- 
racy was  immediately  formed,  poison  was 
administered  to  him,  and,  to  ensure  the 
completion  of  the  deed,  a  powerful  wrestler 
was  called  in,  who  strangled  him»  in  the 
thirty-first  year  of  his  age  and  the  thir- 
teenth of  his  reign,  a.  d.  1 9S.  He  never 
trusted  himself  to  a  barber, .but  always 
burnt  his  beard,  in  imitation  of  the  tyrant 
I^nysius.  During  his  reign  Rome  was 
asteiled  by  two  great  calamities, — a  pesti- 
lence which  lasted  three  years,  and  a  great 
oonfiagration,  by  which  great  part  of  the 
city  and  several  of  the  largest  public  build- 
ings were  destroyed.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Pertinax. 

CompItXiIa,  annual  festivals  cele- 
brated by  the  Romans  in  the  crossways, 
in  honour  of  the  household  gods  called 
lares  Compitales.      They  were  said  to 


have  been  instituted  in  honour  of  Servius 
TulliuB,  who  was  fiibled  to  have  been  the 
son  of  a  liar  Familiaris;  and  were  always 
held  soon  after  the  Saturnalia.  They  had 
frllen  into  desuetude  before  the  time. of 
Augustus,  who,  however,  revived  them* 
and  introduced  the  practice  of  adorning 
the  statues  of  the  lAres  Compiteles  with 
fiowers  twice  a  year. 

CoMPSA,  Conxa,  a  city  of  Samnium,  on 
the  southern  confines  of  the  Hiipini.  It 
revolted  to  Hannibal  after. the  battle  of 
Cannae^  but  was  retaken  by  the  Romans 
under  l^bius  two  years  afterwards. 

CoMUK,  Qmo,  a  city  of  Gallia  Cisalpina, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Lacvs 
I^arius,  or  Laffo  di  Gnno.  It  was  origin, 
ally  a  Gallic  settlement,  but  owed  its 
principal  importance  to  a  Greek  colony 
esteblislied  there  by  Pomp.  Strabo  and 
Corn.  Scipio,  and  subsequently  by  Julias 
Caesar,  when  it  took  the  name  of  Novum 
Comum.  It  was  the  birth-plaee  of  Pliny 
the  Younger. 

ConcXni,  a  people  of  Spain,  among  the 
Contabri,  who  mingled  the  blood  of  horses 
with  their  drink.  They  were  said  to  be  of 
Scythian  origin.  Theb  chief  town,  Con- 
cana,  is  now  &iati7a»a,  or  Cangag  de  Onis. 

CoNcoai^A,  goddess  of  peace  and  con- 
cord at  Rome,  to  whom  CaroiUus  first 
raised  a  temple  in  the  Ci^titol ;  she  bad, 
besides,  other  ten^les  and  statues,  and  was 
addressed  to  promote  the  peace  and  union 
of  fiimilies. 

CoNDsusi,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgtco, 
south  of  the  Eburones.  Their  country 
corresponds  to  C^mdrot  in  Uepe, 

CoypLtrsNTSs,  OMemtx,  a  town  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Moselle  and  Rhine,  In 
the  time  of  the  Romans  it  was  the  station 
of  the  first  legion,  and  afterwards  became 
the  residence  of  the  successors  of  Charle* 
magne. 

CoKPUcius,  or  KooKO-FOR-TSK,  the  cele- 
brated Chinese  philosopher  and  lawgiver, 
descended  of  an  illustrious  fomily,  was  bom 
in  the  state  of  Loo,  b.  c.  550.  The  early 
part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  study  and 
meditetion;  and  he  then  travelled  through 
the  various  stetes  of  which  China  was  then 
composed,  ineulcating  those  dot^rines  which 
have  remained  to  tMs  day  the  only  code 
of  Chinese  morals  and  customs.  After 
encountering  many  disappointments,  he 
was  at  length  appointed  to  the  government 
of  his  native  stote,  which  he  administered 
with  great  success;  but,  owing  to  the 
jealousy  of  the  neighbouring  rulers,  he 
was  obliged  to  fiee,  and  after  many  wander- 
ings and  disappointments,  cheered,  how- 
ever, by  the  daily  augmenting  number  of 
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bit  pKoaelytes  and  the  purity  of  hU  in* 
tpntion«»   he  ledred  fieom  the  worlds  in 
comfHiny  with  a  finr  efaoaen  diociples,  to 
ooBiplcte  thoM  works  which  have  beoome 
Ube  sacred  books  of  the  Chinese.   He  died 
in  bis  seventy-third  year.     His  descend- 
ants* who  may  be  saod  to  constitute  the 
only    hereditary  nobility  of  China,   stiU 
fioiirisb  in  the  district  in  which  Conlucius 
was  bom;  and»  amid  all  the  changes  and 
revoluCioQSiof  the  empire,  their  privileges 
have  been  respected.  .    In    every   oonai- 
dcsnble  csfey  of  China  there  is  a  temple 
dcdicnted  to  Confiicius;   and  the  man- 
danna,  and  even  the  emperor  himself,  are 
boond   to  do  him  homage.      His  chief 
work  is  the  I^Kuig  or  '*  Book  of  Rites 
and  Ceremonies,*'  which  is  the  fbundatim 
of  tbe  present  state  of  Chinese  mamiers, 
and  one  caiue  of  theb  uuform  unchange- 


CosriMBaica,  Coimbra,  a  town  of  Lusi- 
tania,  on  the  river  Munda. 

CoKOK,  I.,  a  famous   Athenian  com- 
mander,  son  of  Timotheus,  was  one  of  the 
generals  who  succeeded  Alcibiades  in  tbe 
oommand  of  the  fleet,  during  the  Pelo- 
poonesian  war.     Though  at  6rst  defeated 
by   CsUieratidas,  the  Lacedaemonian  ge- 
neral,   he  shortly    afterwards    gained    a 
signal  vietory  at  Arginuss ;  but,  on  being 
again  defeated  in  a  naval  battle  by  Ly- 
sandcr,  near  the  £gos-potamos,  he  retired 
in  vohmtary  banishment  to  Evagoras,  king 
of  Cyprus.      Tbe   Lscedsmonians,  now 
without  a  rival,  having  made  war  upon 
Persia,  Conon  efiected  a  union  between 
tbe  Persian  and  Athenian  fleet,  and  having 
fidlen  in  with  the  enemy  near  Cnidus,  com- 
pletely defiMted  them  b.  c.  898,  and  once 
more  lestoied  Athens  to  its  naval  supre- 
macy.     Cmon  thereupon,  after  ravaging 
the  coasts  of  Laconia,  returned  to  Attica, 
amid   the  congratulations  of  his  fellow 
citiaens,  snd  having  obtained  a  large  sum 
from   Phamabasus,  one   of  the  Persian 
saCrsps,  rdmilt  the  long  walls  which  had 
been  demolished  at  tbe  close  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  and  gave  a  public  enter- 
tainment to  the  Atlwnians.     Being  sub- 
sequently' appointed  ambassador  to  oppose 
an  attempt  of  tbe  Lacedssmonians  to  nego- 
tiate a  peace  with  tbe  Persians,  he  was 
imprison^  by  tbe  Persian  mimster  Uri- 
baaniSi   on  the    pretext  of   his  adopting 
measures  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
Perski ;  but  was  subsequently  released,  and 
died  in  privacy  at  Cyprus^  a.  c.  S90. — 1 1.  A 
Greek  astronomer  of  Samos,  who  flourished 
s.  c.  347.    None  of  his  works  have  reached 
us ;  but  he  is  mentioned  witli  eulogy  by 
Archimed^,   Virgil,  Seacca,  and  others. 


He  was  the  proposer  of  the  spiral  which 
bears  the  name  of  Archimedes,  with  whom 
he  lived  on  terms  of  friendship.  See  Be- 
KKMICK  VIII. 

CoMsxxTxs,  the  twelve  superior  gods  of 
the  Romans,  Dii  majorum  gentium.  The 
word  signifies  conaentienUSt  "  who  con^ 
seated  to  the  deliberations  of  Jupiter's 
oounciL"  Their  namesare  briefly  expre&sod 
in  these  lines  by  Eunius :  — 

JuMOt     Vesia,    Mitterva,    Cert$,    Dianu, 
Vtnua,  MarM, 

Mercuriu$,    JovC,    NeptunuM,     Fulcantu, 
ApoUo. 

CoNSKNTiA,  CosenzOy  the-  capital  of  the 
Brutii,  situated  at  the  source  of  the  Crathis. 
It  was  taken  by  Hannibal  after  the  sur- 
render of  Petilia,  but  again  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans  towards  the  end  of 
the  war. 

CoNSTAKs,  a  son  of  Constantlne.  See 
Const  AVTXN  us. 

CoxsTANTiA,  grand^daughter  of  the 
Great  Constantine,  and  wife  of  the  em- 
peror Gratian. 

CoMsTAMTlyA,  wife  of  the  emperor  Gall  us. 

CoNSTANTXNorcSuLS.     See  Btzantiusi. 

CoNSTANTXKus,  csllcd  the  Great,  son  of 
Constantius  Chlorus,  was  bom  at  Naisus,  a 
city  of  Dacia  Mediterranea,  a.  n.  272  or 
274.  Being  in  Britain  at  the  time  of  his 
fSfither's  death,  he  wss  proclaimed  emperor 
by  the  troops,  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  but 
Galerius  refused  toconfirm  it,and  afterwards 
he  was  nominated  Caesar  and  appointed 
governor  of  Gaul,  which  he  administered 
for  six  years,  a.  d.  306 — 312.  At  this  pe- 
riod of  his  life,  the  Roman  empire  Tvas  dis- 
tracted  by  six  diflerent  claimants  for  the 
purple;  but  among  them  all  Constantine 
possessed  a  decided  superiority  in  prudence 
and  abilities,  both  military  and  political, 
and  he  ultimately  succeeded,  after  a  series 
of  engagements,  in  removing  four  of  his 
competitors,  leaving  himself  and  his  brother- 
in-law  Licinius  the  sole  claimants  of  the 
throne.  But  the  peace  that  had  been 
cemented  between  them  by  tbe  marriage 
of  Licinius  to  the  sister  of  Constantine  was 
soon  interrupted  by  a  struggle  for  the  sole 
supremacy;  and  the  defeat  of  Licinius  near 
Adrianople  a.  n.  323,  left  Constantine  sole 
master  of  the  Roman  world.  From  his 
first  appearance  in  public  life,  Constantine 
had  shown  a  great  attachment  to  Christi- 
anity, which  was  so  strengthened  by  a  mi- 
raculous vision  often  referred  to  in  history 
(See  Labaxdm),  that  be  had  long  adopted 
the  cross  as  his  standard,  granted  immu- 
nities, and  showered  down  even  positive 
favours  to  the  Christians,  and  even  sum- 
moned the  council  of  Nice,  which  hu  at- 
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tended  in  person,  a.  ]>.  325.  On  the  trans- 
ference of  the  Beat  of  empire  to  Byaantiam, 
A.  D.  328,  which  received  from  Constantine 
the  name  of  CcHutantinople,  several  edicts 
were  issued  for  the  suppression  of  idolatry, 
and  the  whole  empire  was  pervaded  by  the 
religion  and  institutions  of  Christianity. 
But  his  life  was  disfigured  by  some  acts 
of  tyranny  and  cruelty.  At  the  instigation 
of  his  second  wife,  Fausta,  he  put  his  eldest 
son,  Crispus,  to  death,  amid  circumstances 
of  revolting  barbarity ;  but,  on  discovering 
his  innocende  of  the  crime  laid  to  his 
charge,  he  inflicted  the  same  punishment 
on  the  accuser.  The  latter  years  of  hu 
life  were  spent  in  embellishing  his  new 
capital,  which  soon  became  the  rival  of 
Rome  in  population  and  magnificence,  and 
in  introducing  numerous  improvements 
into  the  various  branches  of  the  state.  In 
the  year  337,  when  preparing  to  march 
against  the  Persians,  he  fell  ill  at  Nico- 
media,  and  died  in  the  G4th  year  of  his 
age,  after  being  solemnly  admitted  into 
the  Christian  Church  by  baptism.  His 
empire  was  divided,  agreeably  to  his  will, 
among  his  three  sons,  Constantinus,  Con- 
stans,  and  Constantius.  The  first,  who 
had  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  was  con- 
quered  by  the  armies  of  his  brother  Con- 
stans,  and  killed  in  his  25th  year,  a.  d.  340. 
The  second,  Constans,  was  murdered  by 
Magnentius,  governor  of  the  provinces  of 
Ilhatia,  after  a  reign  of  thirteen  years  oyer 
Italy,  Africa,  Illyricum.  Constantius,  the 
only  surviving  brother,  now  became  the 
sole  emperor,  a.  n.  353 ;  but,  after  pu- 
nishing his  brother's  murderer,  he  gave 
way  to  cruelty  and  oppression,  and  died  in 
his  march  against  Julian,  who  had  been 
proclaimed  emperor  byhis  soldiers,  a.  d.  361 . 
The  name  of  Constantino  was  very  common 
to  the  emperors  of  the  East,  in  a  later 
period.  Soon  after  the  age  of  Constantine, 
a  separation  was  made  of  the  two  empires ; 
Rome  was  called  the  capital  of  the  western, 
and  Constantinopolis  the  capital  of  the 
eastern,  dominions  of  Rome. 

Constantius,  I.,  Chloeus,  so  called  on 
account  of  his  pdletuti,  son  of  Eutropius, 
and  father  of  the  great  Constantine,  me- 
rited the  title  of  Cssar,  which  he  obtained 
by  his  victories  in  Britain  and  Germany, 
and  became  the  colleague  of  Galerius,  on 
the  abdication  of  Dioclesian.  He  was  a 
humane  and  benevolent  prince. .  He  died 
at  York,  a.  d.  306.  — II.  Tliird  son  of 
Constantine  the  Great  (Sec  Cokstan- 
TiNus.) —  III.  Fatherof  Julian  and  Gallus, 
son  of  Constantius  by  Theodora,  died 
A.  D.  337.  —  IV.  A  Roman  general  of 
Nyasa-  who  married  Flacidia,  sister  of  Ho- 


norius,  and  was  proclaimed  emperor,  an 
honour  which  he «)joyed  only  seven  months. 
He  died  universally  regretted,  a.  n.  421, 
and  was  succeeded  by  hia  ton  Valentinian 
in  the  West 

Comsdalbs  LuDi,or  CoksualKa,  lestivals 
at  Rome  in  honour  of  Coosus,  god  of 
counsel.     See  Consus. 

CoksClbs,  the  magistrates  of  Rome,  with 
almost  regal  authority  for  th*  space  of  one 
year.  The  two  first  consuls  were  L.  Jun. 
Brutus  and  L.  Tarq.  Collatinus,  chosen 
A.  u,  c.  244,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins.  In  the  first  ages  of  the  re- 
public the  two  consuls  were  chosen  from 
patrician  families  or  noblemen;  but  the 
people  obtained  the  privilege,  a.  a.  c.  388, 
of  electing  one  of  the  consuls  from  tlieir 
own  body,  and  sometimes  both  were 
plebeians.  It  was  required  that  every 
candidate  for  the  coa<sulship  should  be 
forty-three  years  of  age,  called  l^itimum 
tempui.  He  was  always  to  appear  at  the 
election  as  a  private  man,  and  it  was  re- 
quisite to  have  discharged  the  functions  of 
qucstor,  ledile,  and  prwtor.  Sometimes 
these  qualifications  were  disregarded.  The 
consuls  were  at  the  head  of  the  whole  re- 
public; all  the  other  magistrates  were 
subject  to  them,  except  the  tribunes  of  the 
commons.  Their  insignia  were  the  same 
with  those  of  the  kings  (except  the  crown), 
namely,  the  toga  prtttexta,  $eUa  cnndisy  the 
sceptre  or  ivory  staflf^  and  twelve  lictors 
with  the  foMtet  and  $ecmri$.  VaL  Popli- 
cola  took  away  the  teeurU  from  the  f*i$cesf 
i.  e.  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  only 
left  to  them  the  right  of  scourgihg.  Out 
of  the  city,  when  invested  with  military 
command,  they  retained  the  secnritt  i,  e. 
the  right  of  punishing  capitally.  They 
were  elected  at  the  Comitia  (llenturiata, 
some  months  before  their  entrance  into 
oflice,  which  took  place  at  diflfercnt  periods 
of  the  year  at  diflTerent  times,  but  finally 
in  January,  during  which  interval  they 
were  termed  eom§ule»  denguaHt  or  appointed 
consuls.  Soon  afWr  their  entrance  into 
office  they  cast  lots  about  the  provinces  to 
fall  to  the  share  of  each,  the  superintend- 
ence of  which  was  conferred  on  them  by 
the  senate.  Under  the  emperors  the  no- 
minal office  of  the  consulate  was  preserved, 
but  its  substantial  power  destroyed;  the 
elections  also  became  merely  forms,  the 
emperor  appointing  whom  he  pleased. 
Then,  too,  the  custom  was  introduced  of 
having  several  sets  of  consuls  in  one  year ; 
those  admitted  on  the  first  day,  however, 
gave  their  name  to  the  year,  and  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  others,*  who  were 
termed  tuffecti  (i.  e.  substituted),  by  the 
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title  vrdKmirii  (i.  e.  regular).  Persons 
also  were  sometinies  dignified  merely  ^th 
tbe  title  without  enjoying  the  office,  and 
were  then  styled  honorary  consuls.  Under 
Justinian  (a.  u.  c.  1294),  the  year  ceased  to 
be  denominated  by  the  name  of  the  consul. 
CoKscrs,  a  Roman  deity  who  presided 
over  counsels.  His  temple  in  the  Maxi- 
inns  Circus  was  always  covered,  except  on 
the  anmvcrsftry  of  his  festival  (called  Con- 
sualia),  to  show  tfiat  counsels  ought  to  be 
secret  and  inviolable.  Horse  and  chariot 
races  were  celebrated  on  this  occasion; 
hence  Consus  has  sometimes  been  con- 
founded  with  Neptunus  Equestris.  It 
WAS  at  these  festivals  that  the  Sabine 
mudens  vrere  carried  off  by  the  Romana. 

Cor JB,  a  small  town  of  Boeotia,  on  the 
vortbem  shore  of  the  lake  Copais,  to 
whoeh  it  gives  name.  It  was  a  place  of 
eoasiderable  note  previously  to  the  Trojan 
war ;  and,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  had 
tesnples  of  Bacchus,  Ceres,  and  Serapis. 

Copais  lacus,  a  lake  of  BoefOtia,  which 
reeetved  different  appellations  from  the 
difierent  towns  situated  along  its  shores. 
Thus,  at  Haliartus  it  was  caUed  Haliar- 
tiun  Lacus;  at  Orehomenus,  Orchomenius. 
Pindar  and  Homer  call  it  Cephisus.  It 
was  by  far  the  largest  lake  of  Greece, 
being  about  forty-seven  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  navigable  from  the  mouth  of 
tbe  Cephisus  to  Cops.  It  was  especially 
celebrated  for  its  eels. 

CoFBAs,  a  harbour  in  Gedrosia,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  Gondel, 

Coraoims,  a  burning  mountain  of  Bae- 
tfiana. 

CoriA,  goddess  of  plenty  among  the 
Romans,  represented  as  bearing  a  horn 
liUed  with  grapes,  firuits,  &c. 

Corrus,  now  Keft,  or  Kuypt,  a  city  of 
J£gypt,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  The- 
bais,  east  of  the  Nile.  It  was  originally 
8  religious  city,  but  afterwards  rose  into 
great  commercial  importance,  and  was 
ultimately  destroyed  by  Diodesian. 

Coca,  Cori,  a  tovm  of  Latium,  on  the 
eonllnes  of  the  Volsei,  built  by  a  colony  of 
DiardaiuanB  befbre  the  fbundation  of  Rome. 
it  sufl^red  greatly  during  the  contest  with 
Spartacus;  but  revived  in  the  reign  of 
llberitts  and  Claudius.  The  ruins  of 
some  splendid  buildings  are  still  visible. 

CoftACBSiov,  jUayOf  a  maritime  town 
of  Pamphylia,  taken  by  Pompey  in  the 
piratical  war. 

CoaAi.Li,  a  savage  people  of  Sarmatia 
Buropiea,  who  inhabited  the  shores  of  the 
£uxine,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Danube. 

CosAS,  a  brother  of  Catillus  and  Ti- 
burtus,  who  fought  agunst  ^neas. 


Con  AX,  an  ancient  rhetorician  of  Sicily, 
who  is  said  to  have  invented  the  art  of 
oratory,  a.  r.  473,  and  to  have  first  de- 
manded salary  of  his  pupils. 

CoKBijLo,  Ck.  DoifiTius,  a  Roman  com- 
mander, celebrated  for  rigid  observance  of 
military  discipline,  and  for  the  success  of 
his  arms.  Nero,  through  jealousy,  or- 
dered him  to  be  murdered,  on  which  he 
fell  on  his  sword,  excluming,  *'  I  have 
well  deserved  this  I**  a.  n.  66.  His  name 
was  given  to  a  place  called  Corbulonis 
Monumentum  in  Germany  among  the 
Frtsii,  supposed  to  be  Groninpen. 

CoKcftLX,  I-,  an  island  in  the  Ionian 
sea,  off  the  coast  of  Epirus,  in  which  Ho^ 
mer  places  the  gardens  of  Alcinous  ;  said 
to  have  been  first  known  under  the  name  - 
of  Drepane,  afterwards  changed  to  Scheria. 
It  was  originally  peopled  by  the  Phae*- 
acians,  a  nation  of  great  commercial  en- 
terprise ;  and  in  process  of  time  it  became 
one  of  the  most  powerful  islands  of  Greece. 
It  was  successively  colonised  by  the  Co^ 
rinthians  and  the  Romans,  and  formed  one 
of  their  chief  naval  stations ;  but,  in  the 
time  of  Strabo,  its  glory  was  completely 
eclipsed.  It  is  now  called  Or^  and  is 
the  most  important,  though  not  the  largest, 
of  the  Ionian  islands.  Corcyra  was  also 
the  name  of  the  chief  city  of  the  island,, 
and  its  site  is  now  occupieid  by  Corfu.  — - 
II.  CurzclOf  an  island  in  the  Adriatic,  ott 
the  coast  of  lllyricum,  termed  Nigra 
or  M4\euvaf  blackf  from  the  dark  masses 
of  wood  with  which  it  was  crowned,  and  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  more  celebrated 
island  of  that  name. 

Cordoba,  Cordova,  a  famous  city  of 
Hispania  Bietica,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Bietis,  and  the  birth-place  of  both  the 
Senecas  and  Lucan. 

CoaoTLA,  a  port  of  Pontus,  south-west 
of  Trapezus,  supposed  to  give  its  name  to 
the  fish  caught  there,  eordyUCf  **  the  fry  of 
the  tunny-fish.** 

Coax  (Gr.  K^,  maiden),  the  name 
given  by  the  Athenians  to  Proserpine^ 
daughter  of  Ceres. 

CoRKsus.     See  Callirrboe. 

CorfikIuk,  the  capital  of  the  Peligni^ 
in  Italy,  near  the  Atemus.  During  the 
Social  war  it  was  regarded  as  the  capital  of 
Italy ;  and,  though  it  soon  lost  this  dis- 
tinction, it  was  long  regarded  as  of  great 
Importance.     It  was  captured  by  Cssar. 

CoRiNNA,  a  poetess  of  Thebes,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  of  Tanagra,  remarkable 
ibr  her  personal  attractions.  She  was  the 
teacher,  and  subsequently  the  rival  of 
Pindar,  over  whom  she  gained  the  victory 
no  less  than  five  times.     She  was  called 
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HyU,  or  <*  the  fly,*'  as  Erynna  had  been 
styled**  the  bee." 

GouKTHi  isTBMOs,  Itthmui  qf  Corinthi 
between  the  Saronicus  Sinus  and  Cortn- 
thiacuB  Sinus,  and  uniting  the  Pelopou- 
nesus  to  the  northern  parts  of  Greece,  or 
Cirtecia  Propria,  At  the  narrowest  point 
the  breadth  is  about  five  miles.  Various 
attempts  were  made  at  different  times  to 
effect  a  junetioo  between  the  two  gulpbs 
by  means  of  a  canal ;  but  they  all  proved 
nnsuoeessful ;  and,  as  a  substitute,  ships 
were  drawn  by  means  of  machinery  from 
one  sea  to  the  other,  though,  of  course, 
this  mode  of  conveyance  could  only  apply 
lo  the  smallest  craft.  The  istlimus  of 
Corinth  derived  great  celebrity  from  the 
games  held  there  every  five  years  in  honoiv 
«f  PaUemot,  or  Melicerta,  and  subsequently 
of  Neptune.     See  Isthmia. 

Co»i«WHiXcus  siHus,  Gvlf  of  LepantOt 
NoptuAot,  or  SaUma,  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
nraning  in  between  the  coast  of  Achaia 
and  Sioyonia  to  the  south,  and  that  of 
Phoois»  Locffis,  and  iEtolia  to  the  north. 
It  was  divided  into  small  bays  with  a 
variety  of  names,  such  as  Crisssean,  Cirr- 
ksHm,  Delphic,  Calydonian,  Rhian,  and 
Haleyonian,  which,  however,  were  som^ 
times  poetieally  applied  to  the  whole  gulil 

CoaiHTHUs,  Cbr^D  or  Corinth,  a  famous 
city  of  Greece,  on  the  isthmus  of  the 
same  name*  Comtnandiog  the  Ionian  and 
JSgean  seas,  and  holding,  as  it  were,  the 
i^eys  of  Peloponnesus  (see  Lechaum,  Cxn- 
csEB^  and  Schobnus),  Corinth,  from  the 
preeminent  advantages  of  its  situation,  was 
already  the  seat  of  opulence  and  the  arts, 
while  the  rest  of  Greece  was  sunk  in  com- 
IMwative  obscurity  and  barbarism.  Its  ori- 
gin is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  time.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Corinthians  themselves,  their 
city  received  its  name  from  Corinthus, 
«oo  of  Jove  ;  and  it  was  said  by  oth^v  to 
have  existed  under  the  name  of  £phyre 
long  prior  to  the  siege  of  Troy.  But 
be  this  as  it  may,  its  admirable  position 
soon  raised  it  to  be  the  seat  of  perhaps 
the  most  important  traffic  csrried  on  in 
ancient  times.  At  a  very  early  period  she 
Siuttded  Corcyra,  Syracuse,  and  other  im- 
portant colonies;  established  within  her 
walls  various  manufactures,  particularly  of 
brass  and  earthenware ;  had  numerous 
fleets,  both  of  ships  of  war  and  merchant* 
men  ;  and  was  the  centre  of  an  active 
aommerce  that  extended  to  the  Black  sea, 
Asia  Minor,  Phcenicia,  Egjrpt,  Sicily,  and 
Italy.  In  the  magnificence  of  her  public 
buildings,  and  the  splendour  of  the  che&- 
d'cravre  of  statuary  and  paintings  by  which 
they  were  adorned,  she  was  soeond  only  to 


Athens ;  while  the  opulence  of  whidi  die 
was  the  eentre  made  her  a  favourite  seat  o€ 
pleasure  and  dissipation,  as  well  as  of  trade 
and  industry.    The  government  of  Corinth, 
like  that  of  the  other  Grecian  sti^es»  waa 
originally  monarchical.     It  then  became 
subject  to  the  digarohy  of  the  Baechidas, 
and  was  again,  alW  a  period  of  ninety 
years,  subjected  to  kings  or  tyrant!^   Peric 
ander,  the  early  part  of  whose  reign  was 
that  of  a  Titus,  and  the  latter  that  of  • 
Tiberius,  waa  the  last  of  its  sovereigns^ 
At  his  death  the  Corinthians  established  a 
repuhlicao  fonn  of  government,  inclininj^ 
however,  more  to  aristocracy  or  oligaccby 
than  deroocrasy.     It  seems  to  have  been 
judiciously  devised ;  and  the  public  tran- 
quillity was  less    disturbed    in    Corinth 
than  in  most  Grecian  states.     When  the 
Achaeans  became  involved  in  a  war  with 
Rome,  Corinth  waa  one  of  their  principal 
strongholds.     Though  the  Roman  senate 
had  resolved  upon  the  destruction  of  the 
city,  Metellus  was  anxious  to  avert  the 
catastrophe ;  but  bis  offers  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation,  which  might  have  saved 
Corinth,   were   contemptuously  rejected, 
and  his  deputies  thrown  into  prison.    The 
Corinthians  suffered  severely  for  this  in- 
considerate conduct.     The  consul  Mum- 
mius,  having    superseded   Metellus,  ap- 
peared before  •  Corinth  with  a  powerful 
army ;  and  after  defeating  the  Achoans, 
entered  the  city,   which   had    been  left 
without  any  garrison,  and  was  deserted  l)y 
the  greater  number  of  its  inhabitants.     It 
was  first  sacked,  and  then  set  on  fire  ;  and 
it  h  said  that  the  accidental  mixture  of  the 
gold,  silver,  and  copper,  malted  on  this 
occasion,  furnished  the  first  specimens  of 
the  Corinthian  hra$»,  §o  much  esteemed  in 
subsequent  ages  I    Not  satisfied  with  the 
total  destrucdon  of  the  city,  the  natives  of 
Corinth  wlio  had  escaped  were  oarefiiUy 
hunted  out  and  sold  as  slaves,  their  lands 
being  at   the  same  time   disposed  of  to 
strangers*  mostly  to  the  Sioyoniaoa.     Co* 
rinth  remained  in  the   ruinous  state  to 
which  it  had  been  reduced  by  Mummius, 
till  a  colony  was  sent  thither  by  Julius 
Casar.  Under  its  new.  masters  it  once  more 
became  a  considerable  city,  as  is  erident 
from  the  account  given  of  it  by  Pausa^ 
nias,  and  is  much  distinguished  in  the 
gospel  history.     After  being  sacked  by 
Alaric,  it  came,  on  the  fidl  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  into  the  poasession  of  the  Ve- 
netians. 

Coai^Livvs,  the  surname  of  Caius  or 
Cneius  Marcius,  firom  the  city  of  Corioli, 
capital  of  the  Volaci,  which  was  taken 
almost  solely  by  hia  exertions.      Being 
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refused  the  consubdup,  notwithstanding 
many  services  to  his  country,  his  resent* 
inent  was  roused  ;  and  on  his  subsequently 
insisting,  during  a  scarcity,  that  the  com 
which  Gelon,  king  of  Sicily,  had  sent  to 
Rome  should  be  sold  and  not  dottibuted, 
he  was  impeached  by  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  banish- 
ment. Upon  this  he  rehired  to  TuUus 
Anfidiua,  king  of  the  Volsci,  from  whom, 
though  hitherto  his  greatest  enemy,  he 
met  m  most  friendly  r^eption  $  and  having 
advised  him  to  make  war  against  Rome,  was 
associated  with  him  in  the  command  of  the 
Volseiananny.  Tlie  Romans, horror-struck 
at  the  defeats  they  were  perpetually  sustain- 
ing, sent  several  embassies  to  reconcile 
him  to  his  country ;  but  Coriolanus  was 
deaf  to  all  proposals,  and  having  encamped 
within  five  miles  of  Rome,  would  only 
grant  peace  on  the  most  humiliating  con- 
ditions, to  which-  it  was  impossible  to  ac- 
cede. After  all  other  means  of  conoili- 
ati<n  had  fiitled,  a  number  of  Roman  ma- 
trons, headed  by  Volumnia  and  Virgilia, 
the  mother  and  wife  of  Coriolanus,  pro- 
ceeded to  his  tent;  and  their  tears  and 
entreaties  at  length  prevailed  over  his  stem 
and  obstinate  resolutions;  but  before  or- 
dering the  Volseian  army  to  retire,  he  is 
said  to  have  exclaimed,  **  O,  mother,  thou 
hast  saved  Rome,  but  lost  thy  son  !*'  He 
tiien  retired  to  the  country  of  the  Volsci, 
where^  according  to  one  account,  he  lived 
to  a  great  age ;  while  others  report  that  he 
was  murdered  by  the  Volscians,  who  were 
indignant  at  his  leniency  towards  Rome. 
The  Roman  matrons  wore  mourning  for 
him  after  his  death;  and  in  requit^  for 
the  services  of  Volumnia,  a  temple  was 
erected  to  Female  Fortune.  Nearly  the 
whole  history  of  Coriolanus  is  regarded  by 
Niebuhr  as  a  poetical  legend,  belonging  to 
the  latter  half  of  the  third  century  of  the 
city,  and  not  deserving  a  place  in  authentic 
bistory. 

CoaxoLi,  an  ancient  city  of  the  Volsci, 
between  Velitrss  and  Lanuvium,  from  the 
capture  of  which  C.  Marcius  received  the 
samame  of  Coriolanus.  It  was  situated 
on  the  confines  of  Ardea,  Aricia,  and  An- 
trum ;  but  thouffh  Dionysius  calls  it  one 
of  the  most  consiaerable  dities  of  the  Volsci, 
no  traces  of  its  existence  remained  in  the 
time  of  Pliny. 

CoaxiiiA  Lxx,  I.,  the  name  given  to 
immarous  enactments  passed  in  the  dic- 
tator^p,  and  by  the  influence  of  Sylla. 
Of  these  the  principal  were  De  Rtiigione, 
a.  u.  c.  677,  restoring  to  the  sacerdotal 
order  the  privilege  of  choosing  the  priests, 
which,  by  the   Domitian  law,  had  been 


lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  people. — IL 
De  Municipiit,  depriving  the  free  towns 
which  had  sided  with  Marius  of  their 
lands,  and  of  the  right  of  citizens.  —  IIL 
Db  Magiftratibiu,  giving  the  power  of 
bearing  honours  and  being  promoted  be- 
fore the  legal  age,  to  those  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  interest  of  Sylla,  while  the  sons 
and  partisans  of  his  enemies,  who  had  been 
proscribed,  were  deprived  of  the  prinlege 
of  standing  for  any  office  in  the  state.  — 
I\.  De  Mapiitratibust  a.  u.  c.  673,  ordain- 
ing that  no  person  should  exercise  the 
same  ofiSce  until  after  an  interval  of  ten 
years,  or  be  invested  with  two  ofiices  at  the 
same  time;  and  that  no  one  should  be 
praetor  before  being  quiestor,  nor  consul 
before  being  praetor. —-V.  De  MaguttrcOi* 
&IM,  A.  u.a  673,  divested  the  tribunes  of 
the  privilege  <^  inakine  laws,  interfering, 
holding  assemblies,  and  receiving  appeals. 
-~  VI.  Giving  the  power  to  a  person  ac- 
cused of  murder  to  choose  whether  the 
jury  should  give  their  verdict  c2am  or  jso- 
lamt  vivd  voce,  or  £y  ballot.  —  VII.  Im*- 
posing  the  punishment  of  aqu€D  et  Mffni$ 
interdictiot  on  such  as  were  guilty  of 
forgery  and  of  extortion  in  their  pro- 
vinces. 

CoaNsLiA,  L,  daughter  of  Cinna,  first 
wife  of  J.  Caraar,  and  mother  of  Julia,  who 
married  Pompey.  She  died  young,  and  her 
husband  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  over 
her  body.  —  II.  Daughter  of  Metellus 
Scipio,  and  wife  of  Crassus,  after  whose 
death  she  married  Pompey.  She  was 
dUtinguished  by  many  accomplishments 
and  virtues.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
she  accompanied  Pompey  in  his  flight  to 
Egypt,  and  witnessed  his  fate  from  her 
galley. — 1 1 1.  Daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus 
Major,  wife  of  Sempronius  Gracchus,  and 
mother  of  the  two  celebrated  tribunes  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Gracchi.  Left  a  widow 
at  an  early  age,  her  hand  was  sought  by  ^ 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt ;  but  she  declined 
the  offer,  and  devoted  her  whole  care  to 
the  education  of  her  children  in  those 
principles  of  virtue  and  freedom  which 
afterwards  placed  them  at  the  head  of 
their  contemporaries.  An  anecdote  of 
Cornelia  has  been  often  cited.  A  Cam- 
panian  lady  having  vauntingly  displayed 
her  jewels  to  Cornelia,  requested  in  return 
to  be  shown  those  of  the  latter.  Cornelia 
purposdy  detained  her  in  conversation  till 
her  children  returned  from  school,  when, 
pointing  to  them,  she  exclaimed,  **  These 
are  my  jewels  I "  She  bore  the  untimely 
death  of  her  sons  with  great  magnanimity  ; 
and,  after  her  decease,  the  Romans  erected 
a  statue  to  her  memory,  with  this  inscrip- 
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tion,  **  To  Coraelifl,  mother  of  the  Gne- 
chL" 

CoRNKLius,  a  name  indicating  a  member 
of  the  illustrious  fitmily  of  the  Gens  Cor- 
nelia  at  Rome;  but  the  great  migority 
of  the  individuals  who  bore  it  being  better 
known  by  their  surnames,  as  Coasiu, 
Dolabella,  Lentulus,  Gallus,  Nepos,  Sylla, 
&c.,  we  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  these 
heads. 

CoRNid^LUM,  a  Sabine  town  whenee 
the  Comlculani  Colles.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  the  birth-place  of  Servius  TolUus. 

CoRNincIus,  I.,  QuiKTtrs,  a  contempo- 
rary and  friend  of  Cicero,  Catullus  and 
Ovid,  distinguished  himself  as  propraetor 
in  the  Illyrian  war,  and  also  as  governor 
of  Syria,  and  afterwards  of  Afriea.  He 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  senate  after 
Cassar*s  death,  and  protected  those  who 
had  been  proscribed  by  the  sesond  trium- 
virate ;  but  lost  his  life  while  contending 
in  Africa  against  Sextius,  who  had  been 
sent  against  him  by  Oetavius.  Some 
modern  scholars  make  this  Comificius  to 
have  been  the  author  of  the  Treatise  to 
Herennius,  commonly  ascribed  to  Cicero. 
(See  HKaBKvius.)— II.  Lucius,  a  partisan 
of  Octavius,  by  whom  he  was  appointed 
to  accuse  Brutus,  before  the  public  tri- 
bunal at  Rome,  of  the  assassination  of 
Cossar.  He  afterwards  distinguished  him- 
self, as  one  of  Octavius's  lieutenants,  by  a 
xhastcrly  retreat  in  Sicily  during  the  war 
with  Sextus  Pompeius. 

CoRNiosa,  a  surname  of  B«echus,  and 
of  several  rivers,  such  as  the  IHber  and 
Numieius ;  the  figures  of  these  dirinities 
being  represented  with  horns. 

CoaNUTUs,  Annjbus,  a  native  of  Africa, 
who  taught  philosophy  at  Rome  in  Nero's 
reign.  He  belonged  to  the  Stoic  sect,  and 
was  preceptor  of  Luean  and  Persius ;  the 
latter  of  whom  dying  before  him,  left  him 
his  library.  He  was  banished  for  an 
ofSensive  remark  upon  Nero's  bad  verses, 
and  died  in  exile.  Of  his  numerous 
writings  only  one,  entitled,  **  A  Theory 
concerning  the  Nature  of  the  Gods,"  has 
reached  our  times. 

CoaczBus,  L,  son  of  Mygdon  and  Anax- 
imena,  who  assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan 
war,  with  the  hopes  of  being  rewarded 
with  the  hand  of  Cassandra  for  bis  services. 
Cassandra,  knowing  his  Site,  entreated  him 
to  retire  firom  the  war,  but  in  vain,  and  he 
was  killed  by  Peneleus  on  the  night  of  the 
capture  of  Troy.  -—  1 1.  A  hero  of  Argolis, 
whose  impiety  in  killing  the  serpent  sent 
by  Apollo  to  avenge  Argos,  produced  a 
pestilence,  to  remove  which  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  commanded  him  to  build  a  temple, 


where  a  tripod,  which  was  given  him  should 
fifill  from  his  hand. -» III.  A  foot  racer 
of  £lis  who  carried  off  the  prize  at  the 
Olympic  games,  ■.  c.  776,  a  date  which  is 
remarkable  for  being  the  first  from  which 
the  Greeks  beg^n  to  count  their  Olym- 
piads. The  Olympic  games  were  insti- 
tuted at  a  much  earlier  period ;  but  the 
names  of  the  vi<;tors  were,  on  this  occasion, 
inserted  for  the  first  time  on  the  public  re- 
gistry. According  to  Athemeus,  Corcebus 
was  a  cook  by  trade. 

CoafiNK,  a  city  of  Messenia,  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Sinus  Messeniacus, 
built  for  the  Messenians  after  their  restora- 
tion to  their  country  by  the  aid  of  the 
Thebans.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  vil- 
lage of  Petalidhi,  not  far  from  the  modem 
town  of  Conm,  to  which  it  has  given  name. 

CoaoNEA,  I.,  a  considerable  city  of 
Boeotia,  south-east  of  Chaeronea,  said  to 
have  been  founded,  together  with  Orcho- 
menus,  by  the  descendants  of  Athamas, 
who  came  firom  Thessaly.  It  was  the  scene 
of  several  decisive  actions,  of  which  the 
most  important  was  that  between  the  heuce- 
dannonians  and  allied  Greeks,  b.  c.  394,  in 
which  the  former  were  victorious.  Coronea 
was  twice  taken  by  the  Phocians  under 
Onomarchus;  but  was  restored  to  the  The- 
bans by  Philip  of  Macedon,  for  adhering 
to  whose  cause  it  was  subsequently  se- 
verely punished  by  the  Romans.  Many 
marbles  and  inscriptions  of  the  ancient 
city  are  found  near  the  village  Korumis, 
which  has  been  founded  on  its  ruins.  — 
II.   A  city  of  Thessaly,  near  Pharsalus. 

CoaoNiDcs,  a  surname  of  the  god  JE^ 
culapius,  as  son  of  Coronis. 

CoadNis,  I.,  daughter  of  Phlegyas,  and 
mother  of  Asculapius  by  Apollo,  who 
put  her  to  death  for  her  infidelity,  sparing, 
however,  the  offspring  of  her  womb.  —  II. 
Daughter  of  Coroneus,  king  of  Phocis, 
who  was  changed  into  a  crow  by  Minerva, 
when  fieeing  from  the  importunities  of 
Neptune.  — -  IIL  A  daughter  of  Atlas  and 
Pleione,  and  one  of  the  Hyades. 

CoRsi,  I.,  the  inhabitants  of  Corsica.  — 
II.  Inhabitants  of  northern  Sardinia,  who 
came  originally  from  Corsica. 

CoRsIcA,  an  island  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, called  by  the  Greeks  K(tppos,  the  in- 
habitants K^rioi,  by  the  Latins  CorsL 
In  later  times  the  idand  took  the  name 
also  of  Cbrsts.  llie  inhabitants  were  a 
rude  race  of  mountaineers,  indebted  for 
their  subsistence  more  to  the  produce  of 
their  flocks  than  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
It  was  originally  colonised  by  the  Pho- 
caeans,  who,  on  quitting  Asia,  settled  here 
and  founded  the  city  Aleria;   but   they 
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were  vobsequeatly  driven  out  by  the  Car- 
thaglnbuis,  and  in  b.  r.  231 ,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  who  settled  two  oo- 
Icmies  in  it,  and  made  it  a  place  of  banish* 
ment.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  sucees- 
siTclj  taken  possession  of  by  the  Goths, 
the  Eastern  Emperors,  the  Saracens,  Franks, 
CiAonta,  Pisans,  and  Genoese,  by  whom  it 
was  ceded  to  France  in  1768,  in  whose 
bands  it  has  since  remained,  with  two  brief 
interruptions.  It  has  been  immortalised 
in  modem  times  by  having  given  birth  to 
Paseal  Paoli,  and  Napoleon. 

Coss6tb,  Erxi,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Masca  and  Eu- 
phrates. 

Cokt6ka,  an  ancient  city  of  Etruria, 
north-west  of  the  Laeus  Thrasymenus, 
supposed  to  have  been  built  on  the  ruins 
of  the  more  ancient  Corythus,  one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  Etruscans.  Its  Pe- 
la?^ic  origin  is  attested  by  the  massy  re- 
mains of  its  ancient  walls.  In  the  fifth 
century  of  Rome,  it  was  allied  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  remained  faithfbl  to  its  alliance 
during  the  second  Punic  war.  The  Greek 
name  was  Gortyn.  The  city  still  retains 
its  ancient  appellation  of  Cortona, 

CoBviJcus,  I.,  a  name  given  to  M.  Va- 
lerius, from  a  croir,  which  assisted  him 
■when  fighting  against  a  Gaul.  (See  Va- 
1.E  Bi  rs. )  -—  1 1.  Messala,  an  eloquent  orator, 
in  the  Augustan  age.     See  Messala. 

CoRYBjiNT£B,  the  pHcsts  of  Cybelc,  called 
also  Galli  and  Curetes.  (See  Curetss.) 
In  celebrating  the  festivals  of  the  goddess, 
they  ran  about  with  loud  cries  and  bowl- 
ings, beating  their  cymbals,  and  conducting 
themselves  so  franticly  as  to  have  enriched 
the  Greek  language  with  several  terms 
expressive  of  frenzy  or  insanity.  Tlie 
name  b  said  to  be  derived  either  from 
Corybas,  a  son  of  Cybele,  or  from  the 
Greek  words,  signifying  *' shaking  the  head 
violently.*  They  first  dwelt  on  Mt.  Ida, 
or  rather  in  Phrygia,  whence  they  passed 
into  Crete,  where  they  secretly  brought  up 
Jupiter,  and  are  said  to  have  first  turned 
their  attention  to  metallurgy. 

CoRTBAs,  son  of  Jasus  and  Cybele, 
who  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  rites 
of  the  mother  of  the  gods  into  Phrygia 
from  the  island  of  Samothrace. 

CoRfclfDss,  a  name  applied  to  the 
daughters  of  the  river  god  Pleistus,  who 
inhabited  the  Corycian  cave,  on  Mount 
Parnassus. 

CoRTcIuM  Aktruh,  a  grotto  on  Mt. 
Parnassus,  sacred  to  the  Corycian  Nymphs 
and  the  god  Pan,  and  of  such  extent  that, 
on  the  approach  of  the  Persians,  the 
greater  part  of  the  population  of  Delphi 


found  refuge  within  it      It  is  still  fiimous 
for  the  stalactites  with  which  it  is  adorned. 

CoRYcus,  I.,  a  small  maritime  town  of 
Cilicia  Trachea,  near  the  confines  of  Ci- 
Hcia  Campestris.  It  appears  to  have  been 
a  fortress  of  great  strength,  and  to  hav« 
served,  at  one  time,  as  the  harbour  of  Se« 
leucia.  In  its  vicinity  was  produced  the 
best  saffrcm  of  antiquity.  The  fiunous 
Corycian  cave,  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  grotto  of  the  same  name 
on  Mt.  Parnassus,  celebrated  as  the  fabled 
residence  of  the  giant  Typhonis,  was  si- 
tuated near  it.  The  modem  name  is 
Korffhoz,  —  II.  Promontory  of  Ionia,  Cape 
CurcOf  a  fiimous  retreat  for  robbers. -~ 
III.  A  town  of  Lycia,  about. thirty  stadia 
north  of  Olympus. 

CoRvnoN,  a  fictitious  name  of  a  shepherd. 

CoRYMBJFKR,  R  sumamc  of  Bacchus, 
fhim  his  wearing  a  crown  of  eorywhi,  cer- 
tain berries  which  grow  on  the  ivy,  which 
was  sacred  to  him. 

CoRYPHASiuM,  Cape  Zonehio,  a  town  and 
promontory  on  the  western  coast  of  Mes- 
senia,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  Pylos 
retired  on  the  destruction  of  their  town. 

Cos;  Stan-Cot  an  island  of  the  ^gean, 
one  of  the  Sporades,  more  anciently  called 
Cea,  Staphylus,  Nympham,  and  Meropis, 
of  which  the  last  was  the  most  conunon 
It  was  taken  possession  of  by  a  colony 
from  Epidaurus,  long  previously  to  the 
Trojan  war ;  and  the  inhabitants  carefully 
preserved  the  recollection  of  their  origin, 
by  the  zeal  which  they  displayed  in  the 
worship  of  iEsculapius.  The  government 
of  Cos  was  originally  an  aristocracy  ;  b.  c. 
486,  it  seems  to  have  become  a  satrapy  of 
Persia,  with  a  delegated  sovereign;  but, 
after  a  few  revolutionary  movements,  it 
once  more  subsided  into  its  original  form. 
The  soil  of  Cos  was  very  productive ;  its 
wines  vied  with  those  of  Chios  and  Lesbos, 
and  it  was  celebrated  fbr  its  purple  dye, 
and  for  its  manufacture  of  a  species  of  trans- 
parent silk  stuff  in  great  request  at  Rome. 
From  this  island  also  came  both  the  sub- 
stance and  the  name  of  the  whetstone.  Cot. 
Its  chief  city  was  Cos,  anciently  called  Asty- 
pala?a,  a  city  which,  though  not  large,  was 
very  attractive.  It  was  famous  for  a  temple 
of  ^sculapius,  enriched  with  the  celebrated 
paintings  of  Apelles,  one  of  which  was  re- 
moved to  Rome  by  Augustus.  It  was 
celebrated  for  being  the  birth-place  of 
Apelles  and  Hippocrates. 

Cos  A  and  Cossa,  or  Cossa,  I.,  a  town  of 
Etruria,  north-west  of  Centum  Cello*,  near 
the  coast.  It  was  founded  by  the  people 
of  Volsci,  an  Etrurian  town,  and  became  a 
Roman  colony,  a.  u.  c.  480. -—II.  A  city 
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of  LueaniA  in  Italjr,  netr  the  source  of 
the  Cylistamus.  Its  ruins  are  marked  by 
the  site  of  the  modem  village  Civita. 

Cossus,  I.,  a  surname  of  the  Familia 
Maluginensis,  a  branch  of  the  Gens  Cor* 
nelia.— -11.  Aulus  Cornelius,  a  military 
tribune  of  Rome,  who  slew  in  battle  Lar 
y<4umnius,  king  of  the  V^entes,  and  de- 
dicated the  spolia  opima  to  Jupiter  Fere- 
trus,  A.u.  c  318. 

Coras,  Cape  Espartd,  a  promontory  of 
Mauritania.  The  name  signified  "  a  vine ; " 
hence  the  Greeks  sometimes  translated  the 
term  by  Ampelusia. 

CoTHOV,  a  small  island  near  the  citadel 
of  Carthage,  with  a  convenient  bay.  It 
was  the  residence  of  the  Carthaginian  ad* 
miral,  and  ttte  whole  bay  was  fitted  out 
with  numerous  docks,  qontaining  every 
variety  of  shipping  materials. 

CoTiso,  king  of  the  Dad,  whose  army 
invaded  Pannonia,  and  was  defeated  by 
Com.  Lentulus,  lieutenant  of  Augustus. 

CoTTA,  I.  M.  AuRxuus,  a  Roman  com- 
mander in  the  Mithridatic  war,  sent  to 
guard  the  Fropontis  and  Bithynia.  He 
was  the  colleague  of  Lucullus,  in  the  con- 
sulship. His  eagerness  to  engage  with 
Mithridates  befi>re  Lucullus  arrived  to 
assist  him,  led  to  bis  defeat  both  by  sea 
and  land,  and  he  was  shut  up  in  Chalce- 
don,  until  he  was  relieved  by  Lucullus. 
He  was  sumamed  Ponticus,  because  he  took 
Heraclea  in  Pontus  by  treadiery.— JI. 
Caius  Aurelius,  a  celebrated  Roman  orator, 
who  flourished  about  a.  d.  c.  661 .  He 
failed  in  his  application  for  the  tribune- 
ship,  and  being  accused  before  tbe  people, 
he  denounced  the  ii^justice  of  the  equites 
in  unmeasured  terms,  and  retired  into  vo- 
luntary exile.  He  was  recalled  by  Sylla, 
and  created  consul,  a.  u.  c.  677.  —  III. 
L.  Aurelius,  flourished  at  the  Roman 
bar,  when  Cicero  was  yet  a  yotu^  man, 
and  inspired  the  latter  with  a  desire  to 
rival  him  in  eloquence.  He  attained  the 
consulship  a.  u.  c.  687,  and  the  year 
following,  the  censorship.  In  the  debate 
on  the  reoal  of  Cicero  from  exile,  Cotta 
distinguished  himself  by  the  manly  frank- 
ness with  which  be  censured  the  proceed- 
ing a^nst  him.-— IV.  L.  Aurunculeius, 
a  lieutenant  of  Csesar  in  Gaul,  cut  off*, 
along  with  Titurius,  by  the  Eburones. 

CoTTiJB  Altbs,  Mont  St,  Genevre,  er- 
roneously supposed  to  be  the  place  where 
Hannibal  crossed  into  Italy.  They  derived 
their  name  from 

Corrius,  an  Alpine  chieftain,  who  hel4 
a  kind  of  sovereignty  over  several  valleys 
among  the  Alps.  He  defied  even  the 
power  of  Rome  during  Augustus ;  but  his 


territory  became  a  Roman  province  under 
Nero. 

Conus,  a  giant,  son  of  Coelus  and  Ter- 
ra, who  had  one  hundred  hands,  and  flftv 
heads.  His  brothers  were  Gyes  and  Bria- 
reus. 

CoTT.eux,  Kutaiehf  a  town  of  Phrygian 
on  the  Thymbris,  a  branch  of  tlie  Sanga- 
rius.  It  was  said  by  Suidas  to  be  the 
birth*  place  of  ^sop. 

CoTTs,  a  name  common  to  several  kings 
of  Thrace,  and  other  individuals. — I.  A 
king  of  Thrace,  contemporary  vrith  Phi- 
lip of  Macedon,  and  an  inveterate  foe  to 
the  Athenians.  He  was  assassinated  bj 
Python  and  Heraclides,  who  received  from 
tli^  Athenians  the  rights  of  citiienship  and 
a  golden  crown,  as  a  recompense  jfor  the 
deed. — II.  Another  who  sent  his  son  Sa- 
dalesat  the  head  of  500  horse  to  aid 
Pomp^  against  Cosar. — III.  Another  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  slain  by  his  uncle 
Rhesoupores,  b.  c.  15.  He  vras  fond  of 
literature,  and  to  him  Ovid  addressed  one 
of  his  Epistles  from  the  Euxine. — IV.  A 
king  of  the  Odrysie  in  Thrace,  who 
fiivoured  the  interests  of  Perses  against  the 
Romans. — V.  Son  of  Manes,  whom  he 
succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Lydia. 

CoTTTTO,  a  goddess  worshipped  by  the 
Thracians,  and  also  by  some  of  the  Greeks, 
and  ^parently  identical  with  thePhrygian 
Cybele.  Her  festivals  were  celebrated 
with  great  indecency  and  licentiousness. 

CrXqus,  a  chain  of  woody  mountains^ 
sacred  to  Diana,  runnii^  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Sinus  Glaucus,  in  Lycia.  The 
fabulous  monster  Chimiera,  said  to  have 
been  subdued  by  Bellerophon,  bad  its  re- 
sidence here.  It  was  also  the  name  of  a 
town  near  the  mountain  range  so  called. 

CaANli,  a  surname  f  tbe  Athenians, 
from 

CaAvXirs,  the  successor  of  Cecrops  on 
the  throne  of  Athens.  He  reigned  nine 
years,  and  was  the  fiither  of  Atthis  by  Pe- 
dias. 

CaAMii,  a  tovm  of  Cephallenia,  to  which 
the  Messenians  retired  when  they  were 
driven  from  Pylos  by  the  Macedonians. 
Ruins  of  its  cyclopean  walls  may  still  be 
seen  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  bay  of 
ArgostolL 

Crakon  and  Crannok,  a  city  of  Thes- 
saly,  on  the  Onchestus,  near  which  was  a 
celebrated  hot  spring. 

CaANTOR,  a  philosopher  of  Soli,  among 
the  pupils  of  Plato,  b.  c.  310,  and  highly 
celebrated  for  the  purity  of  his  moral  doc- 
trines. 

Crassus,  a  surname  of  several  distin- 
guished Romans,  of  whom  the  most  cele- 
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btated  were*  I.|  Lua&ut  licinius,  one  of 
tbe  most  disiixigimbed  ormtors  of  Rome, 
boTD  A.  v.c.  612.  He  tuperintended  the 
eftrlf  educetioB  of  Cicero  s  and  attaio- 
ed  to  the  highest  honoun  of  tbe  stste* 
bcii^  elected  consul*  a.  u.  c.  657,  and  af- 
terwards censor.  He  died  ▲.  u.  c.  662,  in 
eonflequence  of  a  pleuritic  fi»ver,  brought 
•■  by  his  oratorical  esettions  in  the  senate. 
— II.  Marciis,  sumamed  **■  Agalastus," 
keeause  he  never  laughed,  was  created 
pnetoc,  A.  u.  c.  648.  —  III.  HL  IJcinius, 
grandsoB  of  the  preceding,  nurnamed  iZt'cA, 
on  account  of  his  wealth,  which  he  ac- 
qoirad  by  educating  slater,  and  selling  them 
at  a  high  price,  llie  cruelties  of  Cinna 
obliged  him  to  leave  Rome ;  and  after  the 
death  of  the  latter,  he  passed  into  Airica, 
and  tiMoee  to  Italy,  whcM  he  served  under 
SyUa,  whose  fiivour  be  conciliated.  When 
tiie  i^bdiators,  with  Sportacus  at  their 
bad  dffirsted  some  of  the  Roman 
Crsssns,  being  sent  sgainst  them, 
hy  one  decisiye  blow  put  an  end  to  the 
war,  and  was  hooomed  with  an  ov&tion  on 
Ilia  return.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  made 
with  Pompey,  with  whom  he  did 
but  Ccnar,  in  order  to  conso- 
lidate his  own  power,  effected  a  recooolip* 
between  them,  and  associated  them 
in  the  first  triumvirate.  Being 
lypointed  to  the  provnoe  of  Syria,  which 
imihiiiiimI  to  pnaaise  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  wealth,  he  set  off  from  Rome,  regard- 
less of  evil  omens  and  denunciations,  and 
haatened  to  make  himself  master  of  Par- 
tbia.  Bat  be  was  betrayed  on  his  march  by 
Anamnes,  and  was  met  in  a  large  plain 
by  Sarena,  genctal  of  the  forces  of  Orodes, 
king  of  Partbia,  when  a  battle  was  fought, 
in  which  20,000  Romsns  were  killed,  and 
lOgOOO  taken  piisoueis.  Crassus,  forced 
by  tiie  mutiny  of  his  soldiers,  and  treachery 
of  his  guides,  to  meet  Suiena  in  a  ooo^ 
ftvancc^  was  perfidiottsly  murdered  by  the 
barbariana,  b^c.  52,  aid  his  head  and 
right  hand  cut  off  and  sent  to  Orodes,  the 
Fsrtbian  king.  Crsssus  was  Ibnd  of  phi- 
looophy,  and  his  knowledge  of  lustory  was 
extensive  ~*  IV.  Publius,  son  of  Crassus 
tbe  Rich,  whom  be  aeeompanied  on  bis 
Farthtan  expedition.  Seeing  himself  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy,  be  ordered  one  of 
bis  men  to  run  him  through ;  but  the 
enemy  eut  off  his  bead,  and  barbarously 
exhibited  it  to  his  frtber. 

CaATaa,  or  Sivvs  CaAvxa,  the  ancient 
name  of  tbe  Gyifcf  SapU»,  from  its  re- 
sembling   the  mouth  of  a    large    bowl 

(«paHp> 

CaATiavs,  one  of  Alexander's  generals, 

ooospienous  both  for  his  literary  frone  and 


his  valour  in  the  field*  and  greatly  re» 
spected  by  the  Macedonian  monarch,  on 
account  of  his  open  character.  After  Alex- 
ander's death,  he  was  associated  with  Anti^ 
pater  in  the  care  of  the  hereditary  states; 
and  having  afterwards  passed  with  his  coU 
lesgue  into  Asia*  he  was  killed  in  a  battle 
against  Eumenes,  b.c.  321. 

CsATSs,  I.,  a  philosopher  of  B<sotia,  son 
of  Ascimdus,  and  disciple  of  Diogenes  the 
Cynic,  a.c.  324.  >Ue  was  considered  as 
the  most  distinguished  philosopher  of  the 
Cynic  sect,  after  Diogenes,  and  received 
the  nickname  of  *<  door-opener  "  from  his 
habit  of  entering  people's  houses  uninvited. 
—  II.  A  philosopher  of  Athens,  who  sue- 
cecHied  in  the  school  of  his  master, 
Folemon.  His  system  of  philosophy  did 
not  differ  materially  from  that  of  Platow 
He  was  the  teacher  of  Arcbelaus  and  Bion 
the  Borysthenite,  and  flourished  b.c.  28  7«— 
HI.  An  Athenian  comedian,  originally  an 
actor,  who  lived  about  a,  c.  450,  and  is  said 
to  have  hem  the  first  who  introduced  a 
regular  plot  into  his  pieces.  A  few  frag* 
ments  of  his  writings  still  remain.  —  IV. 
A  distinguished  grammarian  and  Stoic, 
bom  at  jidallas  in  Cilioia,  about  a.c.  182. 
He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome  by 
Attains,  king  of  Pcrgsmus,  about  b.c. 
159 ;  and  on  his  return  wrote  an  account 
of  the  most  striking  events  of  every  age. 

CaATHis,  I.,  a  river  of  Arcadia,  rising 
in  a  eognominal  mountain,  and  flowing 
throng  Aohaia  into  the  Sinus  Corinth* 
iacuSy  west  of  ^gira.  ^11.  Cni<i,  a  river 
of  Lucania,  flowing  into  the  Sinus  Taren- 
tinus,  between  Crotona  and  Sybaris,  and 
said  to  possess  the  property  of  turning 
white  the  hair  of  those  who  bathed  in  its 
waters. 

CftATivcs,  tbe  son  of  Callinder,  on 
Athenian  Comic  poet,  bom  a.  c  519. 
Tbottgfa  in  his  71st  year  when  his  first  co- 
medy was  perfermed,  be  lived  to  gain  three 
victories,  in  one  of  which  he  bore  away  the 
palm  from  his  youthful  competitor  Aris- 
tophanes. His  love  of  wine  was  a  lavonrite 
subject  of  ridicule  vrith  his  contemporarica ; 
but,  notwithstanding  this  propensity,  he 
attained  his  97tb  year. 

CsATirrus,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher  of 
Mitylene,  and  a  friend  and  contemporary 
of  Cicero,  who  had  studied  under  him  at 
Ephcsos,  and  considered  him  the  greatest 
philosopher  of  the  age.  After  the  battle 
of  Phanalia,  Pompey  visited  the  bouse  of 
Cratippos,  where  their  discourse  was  chiefly 
turned  on  providcnee,  which  the  warrior 
blamed,  and  the  philosopher  defended.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Athens,  where  the  good 
oflkes  of  Cicero  procuxed  for  him  the  rights 
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of  a  Roman  citixen  from  Julius  Caesar ;  and 
at  the  request  of  the  Areopagus  he  re- 
mained there  to  instruct  the  Athenian 
youth  in  philosophy.  He  wrote  on  di« 
Tination,  and  the  interpretation  of  dreams. 

Cratylus,  a  Greek  philosopher,  dfficiple 
of  Heraclitus,  and  preceptor  of  Plato  after 
the  death  of  Socrates. 

CaAUALiXoiR,  a  nation  which  occupied 
a  part  of  the  Cirrhcan  plain.  They  plun- 
dered  some  of  the  otTerings  of  Delphi,  and 
tirere  exterminated  by  the  Amphictyons. 

Ca£MBRA,  ha.  Vaka,  a  small  riverof  Tus- 
cany, flowing  at  the  foot  of  the  citadel  of 
Veii,  and  fitmous  for  the  daring  but  un- 
fortunate enterprise  of  the  gallant  Fabii, 
A.U.C.  277. 

CaKHHA,  I.,  a  strong  place,  in  the  in- 
terior of  Pisidia,  on  the  declivity  of  Tau- 
rus. It  was  situated  on  a  rocky  eminence, 
and  was  looked  upon  as  impregnable,  till 
it  was  taken  by  the  tetrarch  Am3rntas. 
The  Romans  afterwards  established  a  co- 
lony in  Cremna.  It  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  near  the  modern  Kdfrinaz.  — 
IL  A  commercial  place  on  the  Palus 
Maeotis,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais. 

CasMdKA,  a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
north-east  of  Placentia,  and  a  little  north 
of  the  Po.  Together  with  Placentia,  it 
was  the  seat  of  the  first  colony  establidied 
by  the  Romans  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
during  the  whole  of  the  Punic  war  it  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  Roman  cause.  In 
the  civil  wars  it  espoused  the  cause  of 
Brutus,  after  whose  defeat  its  territory  was 
parcelled  out  by  Augustus  among  his  ve- 
terans. But  a  severer  destiny  was  in  store 
for  Cremona.  In  the  civil  wars  that  arose 
between  Vespasian  and  Vitellius,  it  was 
entered  by  the  troops  of  the  former,  and 
exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  fire,  the  sword, 
and  the  ungoverned  passions  of  a  licentious 
soldiery ;  and  though  the  public  indigna^ 
tion  compelled  Vespasian  to  take  some 
steps  for  its  restoration,  it  never  regained 
its  former  prosperity.  ^ 

CrbmdtYus  CoRDirs,  an  historian,  who 
wrote  an  account  of  the  achievements  of 
Augustus,  and  incurred  the  resentment  of 
Tiberius,  by  calling  Cassius  the  last  of  the 
Romans. 

CaKKtnss.     See  Pakojbits  Mows. 

CnsoN,  I.,  king  of  Corinth,  son  of  Sisy- 
phus, and  fiither  of  Creusa,  or  Glauce,  the 
wife  of  Jason  (see  CazusA  and  Mebba). — 
II.  Brother  of  Jocasta,  wife  and  mother  of 
OSdipus.  He  ascended  the  throne  of 
Thebes,  after  Eteocles  and  Polynices  had 
fidlen  in  mutual  combat ;  but  having  given 
orders  that  the  bodies  of  the  latter  and  his 
party  should  be  deprived  of  ftmeral  rites, 


wa»  was  made  upon  him  by  Adrastns,  aided 
by  Theseus,  king  of  Athena,  who  slew  him 
in  battle  (see  Eyboclbs,  AHTiooNx,AnaAa- 
Tus,  &C.).  -~  III.  First  annual  archon  at 
Athens,  b.c.  684. 

Cazorafi.u8,  a  native  of  SaoMS,  who 
composed  an  epic  poem  commemorative  of 
the  exploits  of  Hercules.  Lycurgus  found 
the  lUad  and  Odywuy  in  the  possession  o£ 
his  descendants. 

CaBSPHOKTBs,  a  son  of  Aristomachus^ 
who,  with  his  brothers  Temenus  and  Aris* 
todemus,  conquered  the  Peloponnesos. 

CazsTOK,  or  CaEarrdKB,  a  city  of  Thrace, 
the  capital,  probably,  of  the  district  of 
Crestcmia,  chiefly  occupied  by  a  remnant 
of  Pelaagi.  This  district  is  now  called 
Caradagh, 

Crbta,  one  of  the  largest  island  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  at  the  south  of  all  the 
Cyclades;  designated  by  the  several  ap- 
pellations o^  ^ria,  Doliche,  Idxoa,  and 
Teldbinia.  Crete  is  highly  interesting 
ftom  its  classical  associations.  Its  history 
leads  us*  back  to  the  earliest  mythological 
ages.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Jupiter, 
**  king  of  gods  and  mou"  Adventurers 
ft'om  Phcenicia  and  Egypt  introduced  arts 
and  sciences  into  Crete*  while  Greece  and 
the  rest  of  Europe  were  involved  in  the 
darkest  barbarism.  The  laws  of  Minos 
served  as  a  model  to  those  d^  Lycurgus ; 
so  that  Crete  became,  as  it  were,  a  channel 
by  which  the  civilisation  of  the  East  was 
transferred  to  Europe.  Its  wealth,  and  the 
number  (100)  and  flourishing  condition 
of  its  cities,  particularly  those  of  Cnossua, 
Gortyna,  Cydonia,  &c.,  are  repeatedly  re- 
ferred to  by  Homer.  Unluckily,  however, 
the  most  violent  animosities  usually  sub- 
sisted among  the  principal  cities  of  the 
island,  which  formed  so  many  independent 
republics ;  and  Crete  was  thus  prevented 
from  playing  any  conspicuous  part  in  the 
afiPairs  of  Greece,  or  from  making  that 
figure  in  history  it  eould  hardly  have  fiuled 
to  make,  bad  it  been  a  ungle  state.  It 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  after  an 
obstinate  resistance,  a.  c.  67.  After  being 
possessed  for  a  wldle  by  the  Bycantine 
emperors,  the  Saracens  took  it  in  the 
ninth  century ;  but  being  expelled  in  952, 
it  was  again  restored  to  the  eastern  empire. 
The  chief  magistrates  of  Crete  were  ten  in 
number,  called  Cosmoi,  and  elected  annu- 
ally. The  Gerontes  constituted  the  council 
of  the  nation,  and  were  selected  firom  those 
who  were  thought  worthy  of  holding  the 
office  of  cosmoL  The  Cretan  soldiers  were 
held  in  great  estimation  as  light  troops 
and  archers,  and  offered  their  services  for 
hire  to  such  states,  whether   Greek  or 
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Borbarisn,  as  needed  them.  But  Poly- 
bins  efaai^gei  them  repeatedly  with  the 
grosaest  ixnniorality,  and  the  most  hateful 
riees.  Hie  interior  of  Crete  was  very  moun- 
tainous and  woody,  and  intersected  with  fer- 
tile TaUeys.  It  contains  no  lakes,  and  the 
livers  are  mostly  mountain-torrents,  dry 
during  the  summer  season.  The  modem 
name  is  Camdia.  Chalk  wtts  produced  in 
great  abundance  here,  called  Crtta  terra, 
or  simply  Cnia. 

Cectk,  I^  the  wife  of  Minos.  — II.  A 
daughter  of  Deucalion. 

CaaSsA,  I.,  also  called  Glauce,  daugh- 
ter of  Crcon,  king  of  Corinth,  and  wife  of 
iBaoDf  after  he  had  repudiated  Medea. 
The  latter,  in  revenge,  sent  her,  as  a  bridal 
present,  a  diadem  and  robe,  both  of  which 
bad  been  so  prepared  that  when  she  put 
tbem  on  flames  burst  forth  and  consumed 
her.  Her  &ther  perished  in  a  similar  way 
wluie  attempting  to  extinguish  the  flames. 
—  II.  Daughter  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy, 
and  Hecnba,  wife  of  ^neas,  and  mother 
of  Ascanius.  When  Troy  was  taken,  she 
fled  in  the  night  with  her  husband ;  but 
they  were  separated  in  the  confusion,  nor 
could  ^neas  recover  her,  though  he  twice 
bruTed  the  flames  in  the  attempt  While 
he  was  distraetedly  seeking  for  her,  Creusa 
appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  and  told  him 
that  she  had  been  adopted  by  Cybele 
among  her  attendant  nymphs;  and  ex- 
horted him  to  pursue  his  course  to  Italy. 

Cbkvsis,  or  CasusA,  a  town  of  Boeotia, 
which  Pauaanias  and  Livy  term  the  har- 
bour o£  Tbespise.  The  position  of  Creusa 
corresponds  with  that  of  Liwtdottro. 

CasMisus,  or  CaiMissus,  L,  a  river  in 
the  western  part  of  Sicily,  flowing  into  the 
Hypsa.  Hie  god  of  the  river  also  called 
Crimisus  became  father  of  Acestes  by  a 
Trojan  female,  and  was  represented  under 
the  shape  of  a  dog  on  the  coins  of  the 
city  of  Segesta.  — II.,  or  Crimisa,  a  river, 
promontory,  and  town  cX  Bruttium,  north 
of  Crotona.  The  modem  name  of  the  pro- 
montory is  Capo  deW  Alice,  of  the  river, 
the  Fiumemea;  and  the  modem  Ciro  an- 
swers to  the  ancient  city,  which  was  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Philoctetes  after 
the  siege  of  Troy. 

Caupiiius,  I.,  a  prstorian,  who,  origi- 
nally a  shive  in  Egypt,  was,  after  the  ac- 
quisition of  riches,  raised  to  the  honours  of 
Roman  knighthood  by  Domitian.  —  II.  A 
Stoic  philosopher,  remarkable  for  his  lo- 
quacity, and  for  the  foolish  poem  he  wrote 
to  explain  the  tenets  of  his  sect  He  lived 
in  the  time  of  Horace. 

CB.isrcs,  SallustIcs.     See  Sallustius. 

CaissiBUs  SINUS,  arm  of  the  Siims  Co* 


rinthiaeus,  extending  into  the  country  of 
Phocis,  with  the  town  of  Crissa  at  its 
head,  whence  its  name.  It  is  now  called 
the  GmI/  of  Salona,  from  the  city  Sb/omo, 
the  ancient  Amphissa,  chief  town  of  the 
XiOcri  Osoloe. 

CajTHKis,  the  reputed  mother  of  Ho- 
mer.    See  HoMXRUs. 

CaiTiAs,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  set 
over  Athens  by  the  Spartans.  He  had 
hem  at  one  period  a  disciple  of  Socrates, 
and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  elo- 
quence and  the  other  polite  arts,  in  which 
he  attained  considerable  proficiency;  but 
he  was  subsequently  banished  from  Athens, 
whence  he  retired  first  to  Thessaly,  and 
then  to  Sparta,  and  only  returned  to  Athens 
to  become  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  ap- 
pointed by  Lysander,  b.  c.  404.  AfVer  a 
cruel  and  oppressive  use  of  the  power  thus 
conferred  upon  him,  he  fell  in  battle  against 
Thrasybulus  and  his  followers. 

Crito,  I.,  the  intimate  friend  and  dis- 
ciple of  Socrates,  whom  he  attended  in  his 
last  moments.  ~~  II.  An  Athenian  sculptor 
of  the  age  of  Cicero,  who  formed  a  statue 
belonging  to  the  class  of  Caryatides,  which 
is  still  extant,  and  forms  part  of  the  collec- 
tion at  the  Villa  Mbani, —  llh  A  Mace- 
donian historian,  who  wrote  an  account  of 
Palleue,  Persia,  the  foundation  of  Syra- 
cuse, the  OetcD,  &c. 

CaiTOLAUs,  I.,  a  native  ot  PhaselLs  in 
Lycia,  who  came  to  Athens  to  study  phi- 
losophy, and  became  the  head  of  the  I'eri- 
patetic  school  after  the  death  of  Ariston  of 
Ceos.  He  wa%  araociated  with  Cameades 
and  Diogenes  in  an  embassy  to  Rome, 
B.C.  158,  and  acquired  great  reputation 
for  his  rhetorical  powers.  He  lived  more 
than  eighty  years. — II.  A  general  of  the 
Achaeans,  and  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
war  between  the  Romans  and  his  country- 
men, which  ended  in  the  subjugation  of 
the  latter. 

Criu-uetopok,  I.,  Ram*»  Front,  a  pro- 
montory of  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  and 
the  most  southern  point  of  that  penin- 
sula. —  II.  Cape  Crio,  a  promontory  of 
Crete,  forming  its  south-western  extre- 
mity. 

Crobtxi,  a  people  of  Lower  Moisia, 
whose  territory  lay  between  Mt  Hoemus 
and  the  Danube. 

Crocodilofolis.     Sec  Arsikox  V. 

Crocus,  a  beautiful  youth  who,  being 
unable  to  obtain  the  Nymph  Smilax,  the 
object  of  his  affection,  pined  away,  and 
was  changed  into  the  crocus  or  saffron; 
while  Smilax  was  metamorphosed  into  a 
yew  tree. 

Cr(£scs,  fifth  and  last  of  the  Merm- 
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oadflB  who  roignad  in  Lydia,  was  son  of 
Atyattes,  aqd  born  about  b.c.  591.     On 
ascending  the  throna,  B,r..  560,  he  attacked 
and  reduced  to  subjection  the  lonians  and 
^olians  in  Asia,  and  all  the  nations  west 
of  the  Halys,  which  constituted  the  bound* 
ary  of  bis  kingdom.  He  then  applied  him- 
scdf  to  the  arts  of  peaces  and  to  the  patron* 
age  of  literature  and  the  arts       Poets 
and  philosophers  were  invited  to  his  court, 
and  among  others  Solon,  with  whom  he 
held  a  couyersation  on  human  happiness, 
which  subsequently  had  a  powerful  influ- 
eoce  on  his  fate.     The  sudden  death  of 
his  son  Atys,  which  took  place  soon  after, 
was  a  heavy  blow  to  Croesus;  but  the 
deep  affliction  uito  which  he  was  plunged 
by  this  loss  yielded,  after  two  years  of 
mourning,  to  a  feeling  of  disquiet  at  the 
rapid  advances  of  Cyrus,  and  the  increas- 
ing greatness  of  the.  Persian  empire.  With 
a  view  to  ward  off  impending  danger,  he 
allied  himself  with  the   LAccikemonians, 
and  after  a  doubtful  response' of  the  oracle 
as  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  which, 
however,  he  interpreted  in  his  &vour,  he 
marched  against  the  Persians  with  an  army 
of  420,000  men,  and  60,000  horse.     In 
the  first  battle  victory  declared  for  neither 
side ;    but  Crcssus  having    retreated  to 
Sardis  to  recruit  his  forces,  Cyrus  marched 
against   him,    besieged    his  capital,   and, 
having  taken  him  prisoner,  ordered  him  to 
be  burned  alive.    The  pile  was  ahready  on 
fire,  when  Cyrus,  bearing  the  conquered 
monarch  three  times  pronounce  the  name 
of  Solon  with  lamentable  energy,  asked 
him  the  reason  of  his  exclamation;  and 
upon  Croesus  repeating  the  conversation 
ha  once  had  had  with  Solon  on  the  instability 
of  human  happiness,  Cyrus  was  so  moved 
at  the  recital,  that  he  not  only  spared  his 
lifie^  but  made  him  one  of  his  most  intimate 
friends,  and  in  his  last  moments  recom- 
mended him  to  his  son  Cambyses,  as  one 
in  whom  he  might  place  the  most  un- 
limited confidence.     Cambyses,  however, 
treated  him  with  great  insolence,  and  is  said 
to  have  even  condemned  him  to  death ;  but 
though  it  ia  believed  that  he  escaped  from 
this  sentence,  his  subsequent  history  is 
unknown.     The  wealth  of   Croesu#  was 
proverbial  in  the  ancient  world. 

CaoMi,  or  CaoxNi,  a  considerable  town 
of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Cromitis,  sup- 
posed to  be  identical  with  the  modem 
Orano* 

CaoMMYONf  Kit»4Uaj  a  small  place  in 
Corinthia,  on  the  sliore  of  the  Saronic 
Gulf,  celebrated  as  the  haunt  of  a  wild 
boar  destroyed  by  Theseus. 

CaoNXA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Athens^  \ 


in  honour  of  Cronos  or  Saturn.  The  Rho* 
diaus  ol)scrved  the  same  festival,  and  ge- 
nerally sacrificed  to  the  god  a  condemned 
malefactor.  The  Roman  Saturnalia  are 
generally  called  Cronia  by  the  Greek 
writers. 

Caorui,  a  mountain  of  Egypt,  between 
Elephantine  and  Syenc. 

CaoifiNA,  or  CaoTO,  Colrone,  a  power* 
ful  city  of  Italy,  in  the  Bruttiorum  A%ger, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Tarentinus.  Cro« 
tona  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  flou- 
rishing Greek  colonies,  and  was  fiimous 
alike  for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  the  fer- 
tility of  its  territory,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
women.  The  residence  of  Pythagoras  and 
his  most  distinguished  followers  in  this 
city,  together  with  the  overthrow  of  Sy- 
baiis,  which  it  accomplished,  the  exploits 
of  Milo  and  other  Crotoniate  victors  in 
the  Olympic  games,  contributed  to  raise 
its  fiime.  It  had  also  a  celebrated  school 
of  medicine.  .  Crotona  fell  successively 
into  the  possession  of  the  Locrians,  Cartha- 
ginians, and  Romans,  from  whom  it  re- 
ceived a  colony  a.  u.c.  560.  About  six 
miles  from  Crotona,  on  the  Lacinium  Pro- 
montorium,  now  Capo  delU  Colonru,  stood 
the  famous  temple  of  Juno,  thence  called 
Diva  Lacinia,  containing,  among  other 
master-pieces,  the  Helen  of  Zeuxis,  and 
held  in  the  highest  veneration.  Of  this 
splendid  edifice  only  one  solitary  column 
now  remains. 

CkotomiXt^  inhabitants  of  Crotona. 

CaoTONXATis,  a  part  of  Italy,  of  which 
Crotona  was  the  capital. 

CausTUUKaluM,  or  CauvruMtuM,  a  town 
of  the  Sabines,  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Hdenae, 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Alba.  A  set- 
tlement was  founded  in  its  territory  by 
Romulus;  but  the  city  itself  was  not  .finally 
conquered  till  the  reign  of  the  elder  Tar- 
quin.  The  name  of  Crustumini  Colles 
appears  to  have  been  given  to  that  ridge 
of  which  the  Mons  Sacer  formed  a  part. 
Marcigliano  VtccfUo  is  said  to  ojccupy  its 
site. 

Ctjbsias,  the  name  of  several  individuals 
in  antiquity,  the  most  distinguished  of 
whom  was  the  son  of  Ctesiochus,  of  an 
Asclepiad  family  of  Cnidsa,  a  Greek  phy* 
sician  and  historian  who  flourished  about 
tlie  end  of  the  fifth  century  b.  c.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa, 
B.  c.  401 ;  and  it  has  been  stated,  but  not 
upon  sufficient  authority,  that  he  was 
raised  from  the  position  of  a  captive  to  tlve 
situation  of  royal  physician.  But  be  this 
as  it  nuiy,  it  is  certain  that  he  spent  seven- 
teen years  at  the  court  of  the  Per^an  mo- 
luirch,  and  employed  his  time  in  writing 
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nunMrous  historical  and  other  works,  of 
vhich,  however,  only  a  few  fragments  have 
reached  our  thne. 

Ctesiaios,  a  native  of  Ascra,  contempo- 
rary of  Archimedes,  and  instructor  of 
Hiero^  flourished  during  the  reigns  of 
Ptolemy  IL  and  III.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  a  barber,  and  for  some 
time  to  have  exercised,  at  Alexandria,  the 
calling  of  his  parent ;  but  he  became 
known  as  the  inventor  of  several  in- 
genious contrivances  for  raising  water, 
&C.  The  invention  of  c/^«yc/rce,  "  water- 
docks,**  is  also  ascribed  to  him. 

Ctbsiphon,  I.,  an  Athenian,  who  having 
I»oposed  a  decree  that  Demosthenes  should 
be  presented  with  a  golden  crown  for  his  pro- 
bity and  virtue,  was  accused  by  iEschines 
of  seditious  views,  brought  to  trial,  and 
succes^uliy  defended  by  Demosthenes  in 
the  celebrated  oration  **  For  the  Crown«** 
(See  Demosthenes  ;  ^schinks.) — II.  A 
city  of  Parthia,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  about  three  miles  from  Seleucia, 
It  was  founded  by  Vardanes,  fortified  by 
Pacorua,  and  became  the  metropolis  of  the 
Parthian  empire.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Homans  ▲.  d.  165,  and  thirty-three  years 
later  was  destroyed  by  Severus;  but  it 
soon  recovered  from  its  disasters,  and  in 
the  time  of  Julian  it  was  one  of  the  largest 
eities  of  the  East  Its  ruins  are  still  vi- 
s3>le. 

CuxJLao^  a  town  of  the  Allobroges  in 
Gaul,  called  afterwards  Gratianopolis,  from 
xte  being  rd;>uilt  by  Gratian;  now  Grenoble, 

CuMLA,  Ctma,  and  Cumjb,  I.,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  powerful  cities  of  y£olis,  in 
Asia  Minor,  said  to  have  iU  name  derived 
from  the  Amazon  Cyme  ;  Greek,  K^fti}. 
Hie  inhabitants  bore  the  character  of  stu- 
pidity. In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  Cumes 
suffered,  along  with  many  other  cities, 
from  the  earthquake  which  desolated 
the  province.     It  was  afterwards  called 

Phriconis,   now    Sanderfy II.    A   city 

of  Campania  in  Italy,  north-west  of  Nea- 
polU,  fiunous  for  the  oracular  Sibyl, 
who  dwelt  in  the  Cunuean  cave,  whence 
die  delivered  her  prophetic  lore.  Cunuc 
was  founded  about  b.  c.  J  050  by  some 
Greeks  of  Euboea,  under  the  conduct  of 
Hippocles  of  CumsB  and  Megasthenes  of 
Chalcis,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
most  ancient  of  the  Greek  colonies,  both 
in  Italy  and  Sicily.  The  fertility  of  the 
aurrounding  country,  and  the  excellent 
harbours  along  the  coast,  soon  rendered  it 
one  of  the  most  powerful  cities  of  southern 
Italy,  and  enabled  it  to  form  numerous  set- 
tlements on  the  Italian  shores,  and  to  send 
out  colonies  as  far  as  Sicily.     It  placed  it- 


self, alcMig  with  Campania,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Home,  and  soon  became  a 
municipid  city>  It  was  attacked  by  Han- 
nibal during  the  second  Punic  war,  but 
successfully  defended  by  Sempronius  Grao- 
chus.  Augustus  elevated  it  into  a  Roman 
colony ;  but,  owing  to  the  superior  at- 
tractions of  Bairn  and  Neapolis,  it  did  not 
attain  to  any  considerable  prosperity ;  and 
in  Jovenal's  time  it  was  nearly  deserted. 
Numerous  ruins  of  amphitheatres  and  tem- 
ples attest,  even  in  the  present  day,  the 
former  magnifioenoe  of  Cunue. 

CuNAXA,  a  place  of  Babylonia,  fiimous 
for  the  battle  between  Artaxerxes  and  hia 
brother  Cyrus  the  Yotmger,  a.  c.  401,  in 
which  the  latter  lost  his  life. 

CuMBus,  I.f  Aoxa,  Alparve,  a  Tegion  in 
the  southernmost  part  of  Lusitania,  be- 
tween the  river  Anas  and  the  Sacrum 
Promontorium  and  Atlantic  The  appel- 
lation Cuneus  is  generally  thought  to  have 
been  civen  it  by  the  Romans  from  its  re- 
semblance to  **a  wedge"  (caaeut).  —  II. 
or  Cuneum  Promontorium,  a  promon- 
tory of  the  Cuneus  Ager,  in  Lusitania,  to 
the  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Anas,  now 
Cape  Santa  MoriOf  the  southernmost  point 
of  PorimgaL 

Cupino,  among  the  Romans  the  god  oi 
love,  equivalent  to,  though  not  perfectly 
identical  with,  the  Eros  of  the  Greeks. 
There  were  three  divinities,  or  rather  three 
forms  of  the  same  deity,  with  this  appella- 
tion ;  but  the  one  usually  mean^  when 
spoken  of  without  any  qualification,  waa 
the  son  of  Mercury  and  Venus.  Like  the 
r^t  of  the  gods,  Cupid  a^umed  different 
shapes ;  but  he  is  generally  represented  as 
a  winged  in&nt,  naked,  armed  with  a  bow, 
and  quiver  full  of  arrows,  with  which  he 
transfixes  the  hearts  of  lovers,  inflaming 
them  with  desire.  On  gems,  and  all  other 
pieces  of  antiquity,  he  b  represented  as 
amusing  himself  with  some  childish  di- 
version. Among  the  ancients  he  was  wor- 
shipped with  the  same  solemnity  as  his 
mother  Venus ;  and  as  his  influence  was 
extended  over  the  heavens,  sea,  and  earth, 
and  even  the  empire  of  the  dead,  his  di- 
vinity was  universally  acknowledged,  and 
prayers  and  sacrifices  were  daily  ofiTered  to 
him.  Statues  of  Cupid  formed  among 
the  ancients  great  objects  of  vertu, 

Cuaxs,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  north  of 
Eretum,  celebrated  for  havin^^  communi- 
cated the  name  of  Quirites  to  the  Romans, 
and  for  giving  birth  to  Numa  Pompilius. 
Its  site  has  not  been  accurately  determined. 

CvRXTxs,  an  ancient  people,  who  set- 
tled in  the  island  of  Crete ;  but  being  pi- 
ratioal  in  their  liabits,  in  process  of  time, 
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occupied  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago, and  established  themselves  also 
along  the  coasts  of  Aeamania  and  ^tolia. 
From  them  the  latter  country  first  received 
the  name  of  Curetis.  Some  deduce  their 
name  from  the  town  of  Curium  in  ^tolia, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Pleuron.  Ritter,  how> 
ever,  finds  in  the  term  Curetes  the  key- 
word of  his  mythological  system,  which 
traces  every  thing  to  an  early  worship  of 
the  sun  (Kor)  and  the  other  celestial  bo- 
dies, llie  name  Curetes  is  also  applied 
to  a  class  of  priests  in  the  island  of  Crete, 
who  would  seem  to  be  identicid  with  the 
early  inhabitants  already  spoken  of.  To 
them  was  confided  by  Rhea  the  care  of 
Jupiter*8  infiincy,  and,  to  prevent  his  being 
discovered  by  his  father  Saturn,  they  in- 
vented a  species  of  Pyrrhic  dance,  and 
drowned  the  cries  of  the  infant  deity  by 
the  clashing  of  their  arms  and  cymbals. 
The  Roman  writers  make  no  distinction 
between  the  Curetes  and  the  Corybantes, 
priests  of  Cybele. 

CuacTis,  I.,  a  name  given  to  Crete,  as 
the  residence  of  the  Curetes.  •— 1 1.  The 
earlier  name  of  ^tolia.     See  Curetes. 

CurTa,  I.,  a  sub-division  of  the  three 
Roman  tribes,  each  tribe  containing  ten 
curiae.  This  arrangement  is  ascribed  to 
Romulus.  In  later  times  the  tribes  were 
increased  to  thirty-five,  but  the  original 
number  of  curias  was  preserved.  To  each 
curia  was  assigned  a  temple  for  the  per- 
formance of  sacred  rites ;  he  who  presided 
Over  one  curia  was  called  Curio ;  and  he 
who  presided  over  them  all  was  called 
Curio  raaximus.— II.  Tlie  name  given  to 
public  edifices  amone  the  Romans,  gene- 
rally of  two  sorts,  divine  and  civil.  In 
the  former  were  held  the  assemblies  of  the 
priests,  for  the  regulation  of  religious  cere- 
monies. The  other  was  appointed  for  the 
senate,  where  they  assembled  for  the  de- 
spatch of  public  buuness. 

CcalA  LEE,  Dt  ComitiiSt  enacted  bv  M. 
Curius  Dentatua,  the  tribune,  forbidding 
the  convening  of  the  Camitia  for  the  elec- 
tion of  plebeian  magistrates,  without  a 
previous  permission  from  the  senate. 

CuaiATli,  a  ftmily  of  Alba,  carried  to 
Rome  by  TuUus  Hosfilius,  and  entered 
among  the  patricians.  The  three  Curiatii 
who  unsuccessfully  engaged  the  Horatii 
belonged  to  this  family.     See  Horatii. 

Cuaio,  L,  Caius  was  elected  prartor 
A.a.c.  6S2,  and  is  praised  by  Cicero  for 
his  oratorical  powers.— II.  C.  Scribonius, 
elected  consul  with  C.  Octavius  a.  c.o.  677 ; 
and  having  obtained  the  province  of  Ma- 
cedonia, A.U.C.  681,  gainea  a  triumph  over 
the  Dardani.     He  is  enumerated  among 


the  orators  by  Cicero.  —  III.  C.  Scribo- 
nius, son  of  the  preceding,  tribune  of  the 
people,  and  intimate  friend  of  Caesar, 
whose  life  he  is  said  to  have  saved  as  he 
returned  from  the  senate  house,  after  the 
debates  about  Catiline's  accomplices. 
Though  of  profligate  habits,  he  possessed 
great  energy  of  character,  and,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  Caesar  made 
him  governor  of  Sicily;  but  having  crossed 
over  to  Africa  to  engage  Juba  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Pompey,  he  was  defeated  and 
slain. 

CuriosolItjb,  people  of  Gaul,  forming 
part  of  the  Armoric  states.  Their  territory 
lay  to  the  north-east  of  the  Veneti,  and 
corresponds  to  the  modern  St.  Malo. 

Curium,  a  town  of  Cyprus,  on  the 
southern  coast,  at  a  small  distance  from 
which  is  a  cape  which  bears  the  name  of 
Curias.  The  town  probably  answers  to 
EptBcopia,  the  promontory  Capo  deUe  GaUe. 
Curium  was  founded  by  an  Argive  colo- 
ny, and  was  one  of  the  nine  royal  cities  of 
Cyprus. 

CurKus  DektItus,  Manlus,  a  Roman, 
celebrated  for  his  valour,  noble  sentiments, 
disinterestedness,  and  simplicity  of  life. 
He  was  raised  thrice  to  the  consulship,  and 
enjoyed  twice  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 
He  defeated  the  Samnites,  Sabines,  and 
Lucanians,  and  gained  the  decisive  victory 
over  Pyrrhui  near  Tarentum,  a.  c.  272, 
which  drove  the  latter  from  Italy  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  future  conquests  of 
Rome.  Numerous  anecdotes  are  told  by 
the  ancient  writers  of  his  simple  and  frugal 
manners. 

Curtia,  the  name  of  a  patrician  fhmily 
which  migrated  with  Tatius  to  Rome. 

Curtius,  M.,  I.,  a  Ronwn  youth,  who 
devoted  himself  to  the  god  Manes  for  his 
country,  about  b.  c.  360.  A  wide  gap, 
called  afterwards  Ctarthts  focwj,  had  sud- 
denly opened  in  the  forum,  and  the  oracle 
had  said  that  it  never  would  close  until 
the  most  precious  possession  of  the  Romans 
was  thrown  into  it.  On  this,  Curtius  de- 
manded of  his  countrymen  whether  they 
possessed  any  thing  so  valuable  as  their 
arms  and  courage?  They  yielded  a  silent 
assent  to  the  question;  on  which,  arrayed 
in  ftill  armour,  and  mounted  on  his  horse, 
he  plunged  into  the  chasm,  and  the  earth 
closed  immediately  over  him.  From  Livy, 
however,  and  Festus  it  would  seem  that 
a  lake,  called  Cwrthu  facav,  afterwards 
occupied  the  spot.  —  II.  Q^  Rnftis.      See 

QUIVTUS.  • 

Cur9us  MAoisTaATUs,  the  name  given 
to  a  class  of  magistracies  which  conferred 
the  privilege  of  using  the  aeOb  curulhf  of 
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diair  of  Btate«  These  magistrates  were 
the  dictator,  consuls,  pnetors,  censors,  and 
curule  aedilea.  Persons  vrhose  ancestors, 
or  themselves,  had  borne  anj  curule  office^ 
vrere  caUed  nobiies,  and  had  the  jus  inuxgh- 
fltacm.  Those  who  were  tlie  first  of  the 
fionily  that  had  raised  themselvM  to  any 
eurule  office  were  called  hominet  novit  new 
men*  or  upstarts.  The  term  is  derived 
firom  Cures,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  whence 
the  custom  is  said  to  have  been  borrowed. 

CUS9.SI,  or  C0SS.AI,  a  nation  occupying 
the  southern  declivity  of  the  mountains 
vbioh  separated  Susiana  firom  Media. 
They  were  a  brave  people,  and  frequently 
compelled  the  kings  of  Persia  to  purchase 
a  passage  ever  these  mountains  for  them. 
Together  with  the  Carduchi,  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  ancestors  of  the  modem 
Ckirda, 

Ccsua,  Vag,  or  Gran^  a  river  of  Hun- 
gary, fitUing  into  the  Danube. 

Cunii^  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  east  of 
Reatc,  famed  as  an  aboriginal  city  of  great 
antiquity,  and  celebrated  for  its  lake,  Pozzo 
Ratigntmo,  and  the  floatii^  island  on  its 
surface.  This  lake  was  fiirther  distin- 
gutsbed  by  the  appellation  of  the  UmbiUcug, 
*•  Xavel,"  (i.  e-  centre,)  of  Italy. 

CtIkc,  a  fountain  Nymph  of  Sicily,  of 
whom  three  different  legends  are  told. 
She  is  said  by  Ovid  to  have  attempted  in 
vain  to  stop  the  car  of  Pluto  when  he  was 
carrying  away  Proserpine :  but  the  irritated 
god  made  a  passage  for  himself  through 
the  very  waters  of  the  fountain  over  which 
afae  presided.  Claudius  represents  her  as 
an  attendant  of  Proserpine,  who  wept  herr 
sel£  into  a  fountain,  through  grief  at  the 
loss  of  her  mistress;  while  Diodorus  Si- 
eulus  describes  Cyane  as  a  fountiun  which 
^rung  from  the  opening  through  which 
Pluto  descended  with  Proserpine  into 
Hades.  The  modern  name  of  the  fountain 
is  JHgmtL, 

Ctakx^  two  small  rugged  islands,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  £ux.ine  sea;  one  near 
the  European,  the  other  near  the  Asiatic 
aide.  It  was  fiibled  that  they  floated  about, 
and  sometimes  united  to  crush  to  pieces 
those  vessels  which  chanced  to  be  passing 
through  the  straits.  Pliny  has  given  the 
origin  of  this  legend,  in  saying  that  it  arose 
from  their  appearing,  like  all  other  objects, 
to  move  forwards  or  from  each  other,  when 
seen  from  a  yessel  in  motion  itself.  It 
was  decreed  by  the  &tes  that  they  should 
become  fixed  whenever  a  vessel  succeeded 
in  passing  through  them ;  a  prediction 
which  was  accomplished  by  tlve  Argo  in 
the  celebrated  esqiedition  to  Colchis.  To 
the  name   Cyaneoe    b  frequently  joined 


Symplegades  (^viitrKriydSts),  '*  Dashers,'* 
in  allusion  to  their  supposed  collision,  when 
vessels  attempted  to  pass  through.  Homer 
calls  them  nAa7rnd,  "  Wanderers.'* 

Ctasaxbs,  or  CtaxXrxs,  king  of  the 
Medes,  grandson  of  D^'oces,  son  of  Phra- 
ortes,  and  fother  of  Astyages.  He  first  ap- 
poirs  in  history  in  connection  with  a  body 
of  Scythians  who  bad  taken  refuge  in  lus 
dominions,  and  to  whom  he  intrusted  the 
educaticm  of  the  Median  children.  These 
Scythians  had  been  in  the  habit  of  present- 
ing the  monarch  with  some  of  the  game 
killed  in  the  chase;  but  having  returned 
several  times  empty«l)anded,  he  gave  vent 
to  his  anger,  and  punished  them  severely* 
on  which  they  killed  one  of  the  children 
under  their  care»  and,  luiving  prepared 
he  body  like  game,  served  it  up  to  the 
monarch,  and  fled  into  Lydia.  The  king 
of  Lydia  having  refused  to  give  up  the 
fugitives,  a  war  ensued  which  lasted  five 
years ;  but,  m  the  sixth  year,  the  combat- 
ants were  separated  by  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  and  soon  afta wards  a  reconciliation 
was  effected,  at  the  instance  of  the  kings 
of  Babylon  and  Cilicia.  Cyaxares  then 
turned  his  anns  against  the  Assyrians,  by 
whom  his  father  had  been  killed,  defeated 
them,  and  laid  si^e  to  Nineveh.  But  he 
was  prevented  from  taking  the  city  by 
an  inroad  of  the  Scythians,  who  overran 
great  part  of  Asia,  and  kept  possession  of  it 
for  twenty-eight  years.  At  last  Cyaxares, 
having,  by  artifice,  either  destroyed  or 
expelled  them,  recovered  his  possessions, 
took  Nineveh,  and  reduced  the  Assyrians 
to  subjection.  He  died  in  the  40th  year  of 
bis  reign.  Cyaxares  has  been  soroetimesy 
though  erroneously,  identified  with  the 
Abasuerus  of  Scripture. 

Crxisx,  a  name  of  Cybele,  used  by  the 
poets.     The  form  Cybelle  is  also  employed. 

CvBXLB,  a  celebrated  Grecian  and  Roman 
goddess,  daughter  of  Coelus  and  Terra, 
distinguished  by  the  epithet,  "  Great  mo- 
ther of  the  gods,"  and,  from  some  re^ 
semblance  in  attributes,  identified  by  the 
Greeks  with  Ilhea,  the  wife  of  Cronos  or 
Saturn,  and  by  the  Romans  with  Ops, 
Tellus,  Bona  Dea,  Vesta,  &c  She  is 
said  to  have  been  of  Asiatic  origin,  and 
was  considered  as  a  personification  of  the 
earth  and  its  productive  powers  The 
chief  seat  of  her  worship  was  Phrygia, 
whose  lofty  regions  were  her  chosen  haunt, 
and  hence,  the  epithets  by  which  she  is 
generally  distinguished  are  derived  from 
the  Phrygian  mountuns  of  Berecyntbus, 
Dindymene,  and  Ida.  She  was  repre- 
sented under  the  form  of  a  matron  crowned 
with  towers,  seated  in  a  chariot  drawn 
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by  lions,  attended  by  her  fiivourite  Atys. 
(See  Atts.)  The  rites  of  Cybel«  were 
brought  into  Greece  at  an  early  period, 
probably  before  b.  c.  500.  Her  worship 
was  introduced  into  Borne  near  the  dose 
of  the  second  Punio  war,  when  a  solemn 
embassy  was  sent  to  Attains,  king  of  Per- 
gamus,  to  request  her  celebrated  image 
which  had  fiillen  from  heaven,  and  whidi 
was  preserved  at  Pessinus.  (See  Pxssivus.) 
The  monarch  having  yielded  a  ready  com- 
pliance, the  statue  was  conveyed  to  Rome, 
where  a  stately  temple  was  built  to  receive 
her,  and  an  annual  festival,  called  Mcoa- 
LxsiA,  instituted  in  her  honour,  in  the  cele- 
bration of  which  her  priests  called  Cory- 
bantes,  Oalli,  &o.,  filled  the  air  with 
dreadfifl  shrieks  and  bowlings,  mixed 
with  the  confused  noise  of  drums,  tabrets, 
bucklers,  and  spears.    (See  Galli  ;  Coar- 

BAVTKf.) 

Cybibtra,  a  town  of  Cappodoeia,  in 
the  district  of  Cataonia,  at  the  foot  of  Mt« 
Tieuirus,  ohiefly  celebrated  A>r  being  the 
heed  ((uarters  of  Cicero  during  his  pro- 
eonisulship  in  Cilicia.  The  precise  site  of 
CybSstHa  has  not  been  identified. 

CvclIuxs,  a  name  applied  by  the  anient 
Greeks  to  the  cluster  (xinXoSf  dreU^) 
of  islands  which  encircled  Delos ;  at  first 
only  twelve  in  number,  afterwards  increased 
to  fifteen.  These  were  Andros,  Ceos,  Ci- 
molos,  Cythnos,  Gyaroa,  Melos,  Myconos, 
Natos,  Oleeros,  Paros,  Prepcsinthos,  Sen- 
phos^  Siphnos,  Syros,  and  Tenos.  The 
Cyelades  were  first  inhabited  by  the  Ph<»- 
i^ians,  Carlans,  and  Leleges,  whose  pkra- 
tical  biibits  rendered  them  formidaUe  to 
the  eitiee  on  the  continent,  till  they  were 
conquered  and  finally  extirpated  by  Mi- 
nos. They  were  sulMequently  occupied 
Ibr  a  short  time  by  Polyemtes,  tyrant  of 
Samos,  and  the  Persians;  but,  after  the 
battle  of  Mycale,  became  dependent  on  the 
Athenian's. 

CtclIci  YoitrXf  the  name  given  to  a 
succession  of  minor  bards,  who  followed 
Homer;  and  wrote  merely  on  the  Trojan 
war,  and  the  adventures  of  the  heroes  who 
had  taken  part  in  it,  thus  confining  them- 
selves  as  it  were  to  one  range  (ic^Aet)  of 
subjects.  From  the  hackneyed  nature  of 
these  themes,  the  term  eydieu$  came  at 
length  to  denote  *'  a  poet  of  little  or  no 
merit." 

CvcL^ns,  were,  according  to  Hesiod, 
tiiree  sons  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  with  only 
<Mie  eye,  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead, 
whence  their  name,  (letaAor,  ^),  They 
were  called  Arges,  Brontes,  and  Steropes, 
and  their  occupation  was  to  forge  the 
thunderbolts  of  JttpitMT.     Thete  seem  ori- 


ginally to  have  been  quite  distinct  from 
the  Cyclopes  of  Homer,  and  oS  other  an- 
cient poets,  by  whom  they  are  represented 
as  forming  a  distinct*  and  savage  race  of 
men,  and  inhabiting  the  island  of  Sicily^ 
with  Polyphemus  for  their  king.  (See 
PoiLYMiSKus.)  From  their  vicinity  to 
Mt.  iEtna,  they  have  been  supposed  to  be 
the  workmen  of  Vulcan,  and,  in  addition 
to  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter,  to  have  fabri- 
cated the  shield  of  Pluto,  and  the  trident 
of  Neptune.  They  were  reckoned  among 
the  gods,  and  we  find  a  temple  dedicated 
to  their  service  at  Corinth,  where  sacrifices 
were  solemnly  offered.  They  are  some- 
times said  to  have  been  cast  into  Tartarus 
by  their  fittiier,  and  sometimes  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  Apollo,  for  having  forged 
the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter,  with  wfaioh 
his  son  £sculapius  was  killed. .  In  regard 
to  what  are  termed  Cydopian  walh,  sup- 
posed to  have  been,  from  their  massy 
structure,  the  works  of  a  giant  race,  it  is 
now  well  ascertained  that  they  were  erect- 
ed by  the  ancient  Pdaagi,  and  should 
consequently  be  called  Felasgian. 

Crews,  I. ,  a  son  of  Mars,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  plundering  thoee  that  brought  sa- 
crifices to  ApoUo  $  but  having  one  day  en^ 
gaged  with  -  Hereules,  who  was  passing  the 
temple  of  the  god,  he  was  killed  by  the  hero; 
and  when  his  filler  Man,  who  witnessed 
his  death,  attempted  to  avenge  him,  he  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  thigh.— -II.  A 
son  df  Neptune,  invulnerable  in  every  part 
of  his  body.  Achilles  fought  against  him, 
but  when  he  saw  that  his  darts  were  of  no 
effect,  he  threw  hhn  on  the  ground  and 
smothered  him*  when  Neptune  suddenly 
changed  him  intoabirdof  the  same  name.— 
III.  A  son  of  Stbeneleus,  and  king  of  the 
Ligurians,  who  was  so  deeply  affected  at 
the  death  of  hift  relation  Phaethon,  and  the 
fiite  of  his  sisters,  that  in  the  midst  of  Ids 
lamentations,  he  was  metamorphosed  into 
a  swan. 

CtdIas,  a  painter  of  Cythooa,  one  cf 
the  Cyelades,  whose  picture  of  the  Arg». 
nauts  decorated  the  portico  of  the  temple  of 
Neptune  at  Rome,  where  it  was  placed  by 
Agrippa.  Hortensius,  the  orator,  had  pre- 
viously purchased  it  for  144,000  sesterces. 
He  lived  about  the  104tfa  Olympiad. 

CrntPPB.     See  Acoimvs. 

Cmwirs,  a  river  of  Cilicia  Campestrii, 
rising  in  Mt  Taurus,  and  fidUng  into  the 
sea  a  little  below  I^ursus,  which  elood  on 
its  banks.  Alexander  nearly  lost  his  life 
by  bathing  in  the  Cydnus  when  over- 
heated ;  and  it  la  fiimous  in  history  for 
being  the  scene  of  the  splendid  pageant  of 
the  meeting  between  Antony  and  Cleo- 
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It  is  now  called  the  TerMoosy  and 
ii  at  present  navigi^le  only  by  the  smallest 


CrodHiA,  or  CrodKis,  the  most  ancient 
cHy  in  the  island  of  Crete*  founded  by  the 
Cjdoaes  of  Homer,  who  are  supposed  to 
hire  been  indigenous.  But  Herodotus 
ascribes  its  origin  to  a  party  of  Samians, 
whoy  baring  been  eiiled  by  Polycrates, 
settled  in  Crete,  after  they  had  expelled 
dse  Zaeynthians.  Six  years  afterwards, 
tfae  Samians  were  conquered  by  the  JEgi- 
nctae  and  Cretans,  and  reduced  to  cap. 
^▼ity,  when  the  town  probably  reverted  to 
its  ancient  poaaessors,  the  Cyoonians.  Its 
inhaintants  wera  the  best  of  the  Cretan 
archers.  From  Cydonia  the  quince«>tree 
was  first  brought  into  Italy,  and  thence 
the  fruit  was  called  nudum  Cydoninmf  **  Cy- 
dooian  apple.**  The  ruins  of  this  ancient 
city  are  to  be  seen  on  the  site  of  Jerami, 

CTDslaa,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  supposed 
to  hare  been  identical  with  Laodioea. 

CTLiJLaus,  a  celebrated  horse  of  Castor, 
according  to  some;  but,  according  to 
Virgil,  of' Pollux.  It  was,  in  all  proba- 
bifity,  the  common  property  of  both. 

CTLzJans,  I.,  the  port  of  EKs,  capital  of 
the  district  of  Ells  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
supposed  to  be  CMarenza,  —  II.  The 
loiftiest  and  most  celebrated  mountain  of 
Areadia,  on  the  borders  of  Achaia.  It 
was  said  to  take  its  name  from  Cyllen,  son 
4ff  Elatus^  and  was,  according  to  the  poets, 
the  birthplace  of  Mercury  (thence  called 
Cyllenius),  to  whom  a  temple  was  dedi* 
eated  on  the  summit  The  modern  name 
is  Zyria,  or  Chehnot, 

Onov,  one  of  the  Attic  Eupatridte 
or  nobles,  who  married  the  daughter  of 
Heagenes,  prince  of  Megara,  and  with  his 
assistance  attempted  to  gain  the  supreme 
authority  at  Athena.  He  seized  the 
Acropolis  (Olym.  42.)  ;  but  the  rigorous 
measures  of  the  other  Eupatrids  com- 
pelled him  to  seek  safety  in  flight ;  while 
the  unfortunate  accomplices  of  his  am- 
bition were  put  to  the  sword. 

CrMA,  or  Cthjb.     See  Ccma. 

Ctmotbok,  one  of  the  Nereides,  whom 
Virgil  represents  as  assisting  the  Trojans 
with  Triton,  after  the  storm  with  which 
iEolos  had  yisited  their  fleet, 

CnrjEGians,  the  brother  of  ^schylus, 
celebrated  for  his  courage.  After  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  he  pursued  the  flying 
Persians  to  their  ships,  and  seized  one  of 
their  Teasels  with  his  right  hand,  which 
was  immediately  severed  by  the  enemy: 
<m  this  he  seized  the  vessel  with  his  left 
hand ;  and  when  he  had  lost  that  also,  he 
still  kept  his  hold  with  his  teeth. 


CrsjeTHMi  a  town  of  Arcadia,  on  the 
Crathis,  supposed  to  have  stood  near  the 
modem  Calabryta.  It  was  a  member  of 
the  Achaean  league  ;  but  was  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  the  iEtolians  during 
the  social  war  by  some  exiles.  The  in- 
habitants of  Cyna*thffi  made  an  exception 
to  the  general  love  of  the  Arcadians  for 
music ;  and  to  their  contempt  for  this 
science  the  misfortunes  which  overtook 
them  were  generally  ascribed. 

Cttvesii  and  Ctneta,  the  most  western 
inhabitants  of  Europe,  liring  bevond  tlie 
Celtai. 

CynIci,  a  sect  of  philosophers,  so  called 
ft-om  Cynosarges,  where  Antisthenea, 
founder  of  the  sect,  lectured,  or  ft'om  the 
Greek  term  kJwv,  a  dog,  in  allusion  to  the  ~ 
tnarUng  humour  of  their  master.  It  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
remedy  for  the  moral  disorders  of  luxury, 
ambition,  and  avarice ;  the  great  aim  of  its 
adherents  being  to  inculcate  a  love  of 
rirtue,  and  to  produce  simplicity  of  man- 
ners. The  rigor<>us  discipline  of  the  first 
Cynics  degenerated  afterwards  into  the 
most  absurd  severity.  Of  this  sect  the  most 
distinguished  member  was  Diogenes. 

Cynisca,   a  daughter  of  Arcliidamus,  * 
king  of  Sparta,  who  was  the  first  of  her 
sex  that  obtained  a  prize  at  the  Olympic 
games  for  her  skill  as  a  charioteer. 

CvNO,  the  name  of  tibe  herdsman's  wife 
who  nurtured  and  brought  up  Cyrus  the 
Great,  when  exposed  in  mfancy. 

CrNoscBriiXLJS,  eminences  in  TBcssaly, 
south-east  of  Pharsalus,  where  the  Romans 
under  T.  Q.  Flamininus  gained  a  victory 
over  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  first  Macedonian  war :  they  are 
described  by  Plutarch  as  hills  of  small 
size,  with  sharp  tops ;  and  the  name  pro- 
perly belongs  to  those  tops,  from  their 
resemblance  to  the  headt  of  dogi,  Hmmv 
K€<pa\cd, 

CtnosccphXli,  a  nation  of  India,  which 
was  said  to  have  the  heads  of  dogs,  whence 
the  name.  It  has  been  generally  supposed 
that  the  Cynoscephali  were  nothing  more 
than  a  species  of  large  ape  or  baboon. 
Heeren,  however,  thinks  they  were  the 
Parias,  or  lowest  caste  of  Hindoos,  the 
appellation  of  Cynosoephali  being  a  figura- 
tive allusion  to  their  degraded  state. 

CvKos,  the  chief  maritime  city  of  the 
Locri  Opuntii,  said  to  have  been  long  the 
residence  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  buried  there.  Its 
ruins  have  been  seen  near  LthanitU. 

Ctnosaeges,  a  place  in  the  suburbs  of 
Athcas,  so  called  from  the  mythological 
story  of  a  whiU  dog,  kCuv  dpyhs,  which. 
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when  Diomus  was  sacrificing  to  Hercules, 
the  guardian  of  the  spot,  snatched  away 
part  of  the  victim.  ISesides  possessing 
several  temples  in  honour  of  Hercules, 
Alcmene,  and  others,  it  was  chiefly  cele- 
brated for  its  gymnasium,  in  which  foreign- 
ers or  citizens  of  half-blood  used  to  perform 
their  exercises,  and  for  being  the  place 
where  Antisthcncs,  the  founder  of  the 
Cynic  sect,  held  his  lectures. 

Ctmossema  (dog't  tomb),  a  promontory  of 
the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  where  Hecuba 
was  changed  into  a  dog,  and  buried.  The 
site  is  said  to  be  now  occupied  by  the 
Turkish  fortress  of  the  Dardanelles,  called 
Kdidil'Bahar. 

CvNosuaA,  I.,  a  Nymph  of  Ida  in 
Crete,  and  one  of  the  nurses  of  Jupiter, 
who  changed  her  uito  the  star  which  bears 
her  name.  It  is  identical  with  Ursa 
Minor.  —  II.  A  promontory  of  Attica, 
formed  by  the  range  of  Pentelicus,  now 
Cape  Cavala.  —  III.  Another  promontory 
of  Attica,  facing  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Salamis. 

Cynthus,  a  mountain  of  Delos,  on 
which  Apollo  and  Diana  were  bom, 
whence  the  epithets  C^nthius  and  Cynthia 
respectively  applied  to  them.  It  is  now 
Monte  Cintio, 

Cynurenses,  a  small  tribe  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, on  the  shore  of  the  Sinus  Argo- 
licus,  and  Irardering  on  Laconia,  Arcadia, 
and  Argolis.  Frequent  disputes  arose 
between  the  Spartans  and  the  Argives  for 
the  possession  of  their  territory.  Hero- 
dotus styles  them  lonians. 

CrpARissiB,  or  Cyparissia,  I.,  a  town  of 
Messenia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cyparis- 
sus,  in  the  centre  of  the  Sinus  Cyparis- 
stus.  The  river  and  gulf  are  now  called 
Arcadia  and  gulf  of  Arcadia  respectively, 
from  the  modern  town,  which  occupies 
the  site  of  Cyparissia.  —  II.  A  town  of 
Laconia,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Asopus ; 
whose  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  fortress  of 
Rupino  or  RampanOf  sometimes  also  called 
CoMtel  KyparUei. 

CypXrissus,  a  son  of  Tclephus  of  Cea, 
who,  having  killed  a  fiivourite  stag  of 
Apollo,  by  whom  he  was  beloved,  was  so 
deeply  affected  that  he  pined  away,  and 
was  changed  into  a  cypress-tree. 

CvpRiAirus,  one  of  the  most  respected 
£ithers  of  the  Church,  was  bom  either  at 
Carthage  or  in  its  vicinity,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  third  coitury  of  our  era.  He  taught 
rhetoric  in  the  schools  of  Carthage  for 
some  years  with  great  reputation.  Having 
been  converted  to  Christianity,  ▲.!>.  246, 
he  was  in  the  following  year  ordained  a 
presbyter  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  on 


the  death  of  Donatus,  bishop  of  Carthage, 
was  unanimously  chosen  to  succeed  him. 
He  was  subjected  to  great  persecution 
under  Decius,  Valerian,  and  Gallienus ; 
and  was  ultimately  sentenced  to  be  be- 
headed A.  o.  258,  —  a  fate  which  he  bore 
with  great  firmness  and  magnanimity.  His 
works  were  translated  into  English,  with 
notes,  by  Marshall,  in  1717. 

Cyprus,  a  large  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea,  soutli  of  Cilicia,  and  west  of 
Syria.  It  was  called  by  several  names; 
Acamis,  from  one  of  its  promontories; 
Amathusia,  Paphia,  Solaminia,  firom  three 
of  its  ancient  cities ;  Macaria,  or  "  the 
Fortunate  Isle,**  from  its  fertility,  mild 
climate,  and  beautiful  scenery;  CoUinia, 
from  its  many  hills;  Sphecia,  froui  its 
ancient  inhabitants,  the  Spheces ;  Ccrastia, 
from  the  number  of  small  capes  by  which 
its  coasts  are  surrounded ;  i£rosa,  from  its 
copper  mines.  Cyprus  was  originally  co- 
lonised by  the  Phcenicians;  but  fell  suc- 
cessively into  the  hands  of  the  Persians, 
Greeks,  Egyptians,  and  Romans.  Of  its 
numerous  and  flourishing  cities  mentioned 
by  Strabo,  almost  even  the  ruins  have  dis- 
appeared. It  was  famous  for  its  fertility, 
and  the  variety  and  excellence  of  its  pro- 
ducts ;  but  it  owed  its  chief  celebrity  in 
antiquity  to  its  being  the  favourite  resi- 
dence of  Venus,  to  whose  service  many  of 
its  cities  and  mountains  were  consecrated, 
but  more  especially  Paphos,  Amathus,  Cy» 
thera,  and  Idalia.  In  modern  times  Cy- 
prus retains  its  character  for  fertility  ;  the 
chief  productions  being  cotton,  timber, 
oranges,  and  wine.  The  inhabitants  were 
much  given  to  pleasure  and  dissipation. 

Cypsxlioes,  name  of  three  princes  as 
descendants  of  Cypselus. 

Cypselus,  I.,  a  native  of  Corinth,  and 
son  of  Eetion,  who,  having  expelled  the 
Baechiadie,  seized  on  the  sovereign  power, 
about  B.  c.  659,  and  reigned  thirty  years. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Periander. 
Previously  to  the  birth  of  Cypselus,  the 
oracle  having  declared  that  he  was  des- 
tined to  overthrow  the  Bacchiadae,  the 
latter  took  measures  for  his  destruction 
soon  after  he  was  bom;  but  his  mother 
saved  his  life  by  concealing  him  in  a 
coffer  (irvif^^Ai}),  whence  he  received  liis 
name. — II.  The  eldest  son  of  Periander, 
king  of  Corinth,  and  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, incapacitated  by  mental  imbecility 
from  succeeding  to  the  crown.  —  III.  A 
king  of  Arcadia,  who  gave  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Cresphontes  the  Heracleid» 
and  thus  saved  his  dominions  from  the 
sway  of  the  Dorians  when  they  invaded 
the  Peloponnesus, 
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CtkxkaIca,  a  country  of  Africa,  east 
of  the  Syrtis  Minor,  and  west  of  Marma- 
lica,  corresponding  to  the  modem  Barea^ 
and  considered  by  the  Greeks  a  sort  of  ter- 
fcstrial  paradise.  One  of  its  chief  natural 
productions  vas  the  herb  called  sUphium, 
which  formed  a  great  article  of  tradct  <knd 
was  so  Taluable  to  the  country  that  it  was 
always  engraved  on  the  medals  of  Cyrene. 
It  was  called  Pentapolis,  from  its  having 
five  towns  of  note  in  it,  Barce,  Berenice, 
Cyrene,  Ptolemais,  Tauchira.  AH  of  these 
exist  at  the  present  day  under  the  form  of 
towns  or  villages,  and  their  names  are 
scarcely  changed  from  what  we  may  sup- 
pose the  pronunciation  to  have  been  among 
the  Greeks,  Barea^  Bemic,  Kurifh  ToUo" 
mata^  and  Tauhera.    See  Bakca  ;  CracMS. 

CraKNAici,  the  philosophers  of  a  school 
founded  at  Cyrene,  a  Greek  colony  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa,  by  Aristippus,  a 
disciple  of  Socrates.  Tliey  held,  with  the 
Epicureans,  that  pleasure  was  the  only 
good,  and  pain  the  only  evil,  and  were  not 
at  such  pains  as  the  latter  to  prove  that 
the  first  could  only  be  the  result  of  vir- 
tttoos  conduct.  Perhaps  the  best  expo- 
sition of  their  principles  is  to  be  gathered 
firom  the  Epistles  and  Satires  of  Horace, 
who  was  himself  a  zealous  disciple  of  this 
school. 

Cvaixx,  I.,  a  daughter  of  the  Peneus,  of 
whom  Apollo  became  so  enamoured,  that 
be  carried  her  to  that  part  of  Alriea  called 
Cyrenaica,  where  she  brought  forth  Aris- 
tseoB.  —  1 1.  A  celebrated  city  of  Libya, 
capital  of  Cyrenaica,  founded  by  a  colony  of 
Greeks  from  Thera  under  Battus,  b.c.  6S1 . 
In  the  neighbourhood  was  a  copious 
firing  of  excellent  water,  which  the  Do- 
rian colonists  are  said  to  have  called  the 
fountain  of  Apollo,  and  named  Cyra 
(K^/ni);  and  from  this  arose,  most  pro* 
baUy,  the  name  Cyrene.  The  city  of  Cy- 
rene rose  rapidly  into  importanc*e ;  but  in 
the  third  generation  of  its  founders  a  sepa- 
vaftion  took  place  between  the  king  and  his 
brother,  Arcesilaus  III.,  who  founded  the 
city  Berea ;  and  the  rivalries  and  Jealousies 
tiiat  ensued  terminated  eventually  in  the 
destruction  of  the  one  and  the  loss  of  the 
indq>endence  of  the  other.  About  s.c. 
450,  the  government  of  Cyrene  appears  to 
.  have  been  changed  into  a  republic.  It 
sobsequently  fell  under  the  power  of  the 
Carthaginians,  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
the  Ptolemies,  in  whose  family  it  remained 
till  it  was  bequeathed  to  the  Romans, 
Buc.  97,  by  Apion,  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Ptolemy  Physcon.  Cyrene  was  cele- 
brated for  the  leal  with  which  she  culti« 
vated  the  polite  literature  and  arts  of  the 


Greeks  $  and  could  boast  of  having  given 
birth  to  many  distinguished  persons, 
among  whom  were  Aristippus,  the  founder 
of  the  Cyrenaic  sect,  Callimachus,  and 
Cameades.  The  numerous  ruins  of  tombs 
and  amphitheatres  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
its  site  attest  the  splendour  of  the  ancient 
city. 

CraiLtus,  I.,  one  of  the  early  fathers 
of  the  Church,  bom  at  Jerusalem  a.  d» 
SI  5.  He  succeeded  Maiimus  in  the  epis- 
copate of  his  native  city,  a.  n.  350 ;  and 
his  installation  was  marked  by  a  celes^ 
tial  phenomenon,  in  commemoration  of 
which  the  Greek  Church  has  a  festival 
on  the  seventh  of  May.  His  hostility 
to  the  Arians  involved  him  in  nume- 
rous .controversies,  and  led  repeatedly  to 
his  deposition.  But  he  was  ultimately 
recalled  by  Gratian,  and,  after  eight  years 
of  tranquillity,  died  a.d.  386,  in  his  se- 
venty-first year,  and  the  thirty-first  of  his 
episcopate. —  II.  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  in 
the  fifth  century,  succeeded  his  uncle  Theo- 
philus  in  that  dignity  a.  d.  41 2 ;  and  after 
distinguishing  himself  by  seal  bordering 
upon  cruelty  against  heretics,  died  at  Alex- 
andria A.  D.  444. 

Ctskos,  the  Greek  name  of  Corsica. 
See  Corsica. 

CtsopSlis,  also  called  Cyreschata,  a 
large  city  of  Asia,  on  the  banks  of  the 
laxartes,  founded  by  Cprrus.  Alexander 
destroyed  it  and  built  m  its  stead  a  city, 
called  by  Roman  geographers  Alexandria 
Uitima,  and  by  the  Greeks  *AA«(ar5pcfa 
*Zax^'"l*  The  modem  Cogend  is  supposed 
to  answer  to  its  site.  Another  city  of  the 
name  of  Cyropolis  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Cyrus  in  Media. 

CraanxsTlcA,  a  district  of  Syria,  north- 
east of  Antiochia,  so  called  firom  its  capital 
Cyrrhus. 

CrasHus,  L,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Pella.^-II.  A  city  of  Syria, 
the  capital  of  a  district  named  after  it  Cyr- 
rhestica.  It  derived  its  name  firom  the 
Macedonian  Cyrrhus,  and  is  now  called 
Conu. 

Ctkus,  I.,  founder  of  the  Persian  mo* 
narchy,  was  the  son  of  Cambyses  and 
Mandane,  daughter  of  Astyages,  king  of 
Media.  The  whole  of  his  early  history  is 
involved  in  great  difficulty,  owing  to  the 
disorepaut  statements  of  the  ancient  hil* 
torians  respecting  him ;  but  the  story  as 
told  ^y  Herodotus  has  been  noticed  under 
AstyagesL  Having  grown  up  to  boyhood 
as  the  alleged  son  of  the  shepherd  who 
had  preserved  his  lifet  his  daring  spirit  led 
to  an  opportunity  of  his  being  introduced 
to  Astyages,  who  discovered  his  real  ori« 
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gin;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  circum- 
stances of  his  exposure  having  been  com- 
municated  to  Cyrus  by  Harpagus,  who 
had  been  the  instrument  of  Astyages,  the 
former  roused  the  Persians  to  revolt  from 
the  Medes,  and  succeeded  in  dethroning 
his  grandfiitlier,  a.  c.  560.  From  this 
victory  the  empire  of  Media  became  tri- 
butary to  the  Persians.  C3rru8  made  war 
against  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  whom  he 
conquered,  a.  c.  548,  and  subdued  the 
eastern  parts  of  Asia,  invaded  the  kingdom 
of  Assyria,  and  took  the  city  of  Babylon, 
by  drying  the  channels  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  marching  his  troops  through  the  bed 
of  the  river,  while  the  people  were  cele- 
brating a  grand  festivaL  He  afterwards 
marched  against  Tomyris,  queen  of  the 
Massageta»,  a  Scythian  nation,  and  was  de- 
fieated  in  a  bloody  battle,  a.  c.  530,  The 
victorious  queen,  who  had  lost  her  son  in 
a  previous  encounter,  was  so  incensed 
against  Cyrus,  that  she  cut  off  his  head 
and  tiirew  it  into  a  vessel  filled  with  hu- 
man blood,  exclaiming,  **  Take  th^n  thy 
filL"  Authorities,  however,  differ  as  much 
about  the  death  of  Cyrus  as  about  his  birth. 
Thus  Xenophon  states  that  he  died  a  na- 
tural death ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  "  Cyropsedia "  was  not  intended 
to  contain  the  exact  history  of  Cyrus,  but 
to  delineate  the  model  of  a  perfect  prince. 
•<—  II.  The  Younger  Cyrus,  younger  son  of 
Darius  Nothus,  and  brother  of  Artaxerxes. 
Artaxerxes  having  suocecfded  to  the  throne 
at  the  death  of  Nothus,  Cyrus  attempted 
to  assassinate  him,  but  his  plot  was  disco- 
vered, and  he  would  have  been  punished 
with  death,  had  not  his  mother  Parysafis 
saved  him  by  her  tears  and  entreaties.  The 
sentence  was  commuted  into  banishment  to 
the  province  of  which  Cyrus  had  been  ap- 
pointed satrap  by  his  father.  But  the  dis- 
grace and  isnominy  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed  excited  in  Cyrus  a  desire  of  re- 
venge ;  and  in  ftirtherance  of  this  end,  he 
took  the  field  with  an  army  of  ]00,CXX). 
Barbarians,  and  13,000  Greeks.  Having 
come  up  with  Artaxerxes  at  Cunaxa,  on 
engagement  took  place  in  which  victory 
would  have  declared  for  Cyrus,  bad  he 
not  been  carried  away  by  his  desire  of  en- 
gaging bis  brother  in  single  combat^  which 
led  to  his  being  killed  by  a  common  sol- 
dilBr ;  and  the  Barbarians,  panic  struck  at 
his  death,  deserted  the  Greeks,  who  then 
made  the  memorable  retreat  called  the  re- 
treat of  the  ten  thousand.  (See  Arta- 
xsaxEs. ) — III.  Kur,  a  large  river  of  Asia, 
which  rises  in  Iberia  and,  after  receiving 
the  Araxes  in  the  great  plain  of  Shirvan, 
falls  into  the  Caspian. 


Ctta,  a  town  of  Colchis,  famous  for 
poisonous  herbs,  and  for  being  the  birth- 
place of  Medea,  hence  sumamed  CjftatM, 

Cytuera,  Cerigo,  an  island  on  the  coast 
of  Laconia  in  Peloponnesus ;  particularly 
sacred  to  Venus,  thence  sumamed  Cythe* 
ran,  and  who  rose,  as  some  suppose,  firom 
the  sea,  near  its  coasts.  Steph.  B.  says 
that  the  island  derived  its  name  from  a 
Phcenician  named  Cytberus,  who  settled 
in  it  Before  his  arrival  It  was  called 
Porphyris  or  Porpfayrissa,  from  the  quan- 
tity of  purple  fish  found  on  its  shores.  It 
is  now  one  of  the  Ionian  islands. 

Ctthnos,  also  called  Ophiussaand  Dry- 
opis,  now  T^ermia,  an  island  between 
Ceos  and  Seriphus,  in  the  Mare  Myrtoum, 
colonised  by  the  Dryopes.  Its  cheese  was 
highly  esteemed,  and  it  was  celebrated  for 
bang  the  birthplace  of  the  painter  Cy- 
adias. 

Cttimeom,  the  most  considerable  of  the 
four  cities  of  Doris  in  Greece,  situated 
west  of  Parnassus,  and  on  the  borders  of 
the  Locri  Oxol«. 

CrrSauM,  Quitrot  or  Kitrog^  an  ancient 
city  of  Paphlagonia,  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  by  a  colony  of  ^fileuans. 
In  its  vicinity  was  a  mountain,  named 
Cytorus,  Kotruj  which  produced  a  beauti- 
fully veined  species  of  box-tree. 

Cralcus,  I.,  an  ancient  city  of  Asia  Minor, 
built  on  a  oognominal  island  in  the  Pro- 
pontis,  near  the  coast  of  Mysia,  which  was 
joined  to  the  main  land  by  two  bridges. 
It  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Milesians 
about  eight  centuries,  a.  c. ;  and  in  pro- 
cess of  time  became  a  flourishing  commer- 
cial city,  and  celebrated  not  more  for  its 
beauty  and  opulence  than  fat  the  wisdom 
of  its  political  institutions  and  the  firmness 
of  its  government.  It  became  early  al- 
lied to  Rome ;  and  on  account  of  the  skill 
and  bravery  the  inhabitants  displayed  in 
sustaining  an  arduous- siege  against  Mi- 
thridates,  king  of  Pontus,  by  both  sea  and 
land,  the  Romans  granted  to  them  their 
independence,  and  greatly  enlarged  their 
territory.  Under  the  emperors,  Cyzicus 
continued  to  prosper  greatly,  and  in  the 
time  of  the  Bysantine  sway  it  was  the 
metropolis  of  the  Hellespontine  province. 
It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
A.  o.  94S.  Cyzicus  gave  birth  to  several 
historians,  philosophers,  and  other  writers. 
The  coins  of  this  place,  called  Kv^tiaiwoi 
(rrarrff>t$f  were  so  beautifUl  as  to  be  deemed 
a  miracle  of  art  FhMerpina  was  wor- 
shipped as  the  chief  deity  crif  the  place,  and 
the  inhabitants  had  a  legend  among  tiiem, 
that  their  city  was  given  by  Jupiter  to  this 
goddess,  as  a  portion  of  her  dowry.     The 
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mifui  of  Cyzicus  now  pass  by  the  iiame  of 
Atraki.  The  island  of  Cvzicus  has  now 
beconie  a  peninsula.  — II.  A  king  of  the 
Dolfonians,  a  people  who  were  fabled  to 
have  been  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  district 
of  Cyzicus  in  Mysia.  He  was  killed  in  a 
night  encounter  by  the  Argonauts,  whom 
be  had  mistaken  for  enemies. 
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DAiC,  Da  HA,  or  Dai,  a  roving  nomadic 
people,  on  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  sea. 
Their  country  corresponds  to  the  modem 
Dahiwttm. 

Dacia,  a  large  country  of  Europe,  cor- 
responding nearly  to  WaUachia,  TrantyU 
ramia,  MMavia,  and  that  part  of  Hungary 
which  lies  east  of  the  Tabiscus,  TVi'm, 
one  of  the  northern  branches  of  the  Da- 
nube. Trajan  added  this  country  to  the 
Roman  empire ;  but  Aurelian  by  a  treaty 
abandoned  it  to  the  Ooths,  on  which  occa- 
non  he  named  the  province  south  of  the 
Danube,  to  which  his  forces  were  with- 
drawn, Dacia  Aureliani.  (See  M(z:sia.) 
That  part  bordering  on  the  Danube,  Ri- 
pensas,  and  that  sequestered  in  the  interior 
countrynnder  the  name  of  Mediterranea, 
were  afterwards  distinguished  in  Dacia. 
This  last  was  probably  the  same  with  what 
was  more  anciently  termed  Dardania.  Th^ 
Daci  of  the  Romans  are  the  same  with  the 
Get«  of  the  Greeks :  and  Davus  (from 
Dacus)  and  Geta  are  the  usual  names  of 
slaves  in  Greek  and  Romah  plays.  The 
Daci  were  successively  subdued  by  the 
Sarraatxe,  the  Goths,  and  the  Huns ;  and 
lastly,  by  the  Saxons,  who  were  driven 
from  their  own  country  by  the  arras  of 
Charlemagne. 

Dacicus,  a  surname  of  Trajan,  Arom  his 
conqaest  of  Dacia. 

DacHPli.     See  Idjri. 

DjboXla,  a  mountain  and  city  of  Carta, 
near  the  confines  of  Lycia,  so  called  from 
Dtedalus,  who,  being  stung  by  a  snake  in 
crossing  the  small  river  Ninus,  died  and  was 
buried  here.  —  1 1.  A  name  given  to  Circe, 
ftom  her  being  cunning  and  ingenioutly  skilful 
(SsfSoAot),  like  Dsdalus.  —  1 II.  A  festival 
celebrated  in  Boeotia  in  honour  of  Hera. 
Its  origin  is  as  follows :  —  Juno,  af^er  a 
quarrel  with  Jupiter,  had  retired  to  Euboea; 
the  god,  anxious  fi>r  her  return,  consulted 
Citharron,  king  of  Platna,  who  advised 
him  to  dress  a  statue  in  woman's  apparel, 
carry  it  in  a  chariot,  and  publicly  report 
that  it  was  Plattca,  daughter  of  Asopus, 
vrhom  he  was  going  to  marry.  The  advice 
was  followed ;  Juno,  informed  of  her  hus- 


I  band's  future  marriage,  repaired  in  haste 
I  to  meet  the  chariot,  and  was  easily  united 
!  to  him,  when  she  discovered  the  artful 
,  measures  used  to  effect  a  reconciliation. 
J  In  remembrance  of  this  reconciliation  the 
Plata?ans  instituted  the  festival  of  the  D«- 
dala,  the  name  by  which  statues  and  other 
works  of  art  were  designated.  This  fes- 
tival was  of  two  kinds ;  one  celebrated  by 
the  Plata?ans  alone  every  seventh  year  was 
called  the  Lesser  Dasdala ;  the  other,  called 
the  Great  Dciedala,  was  celebrated  by  all. 
the  Boeotians  every  sixty  years,  to  comme- 
morate the  exile  of  the  Platsans  during  that 
period  from  their  country.  The  lesser 
D<edala  were  observed  by  tiie  Plataeans  in 
a  large  grove,  where  they  exposed  pieces 
of  boiled  flesh,  and  carefully  observed 
whither  the  crows  which  came  to  prey  on 
them  directed  their  flight.  All  the  trees 
on  which  any  of  these  birds  alighted  were 
cut  down,  and  worked  into  statues  or 
dadala.  During  the  greater  Daedaia,  a 
woman  in  the  habit  of  a  bridesmaid  ac- 
companied a  statue  (made  in  the  manner 
described  above)  dressed  in  female  gar* 
ments  on  the  blinks  of  the  Eurotas. 

DiBDAtus,  in  fabulons  history,  the  great 
grandson  of  Erechtheus,  king  of  Athens, 
is  celebrated  as  the  most  ancient  statuary, 
architect,  and  mechanist  of  Greece.  To 
him  is  ascribed  the  invention  of  the  saw, 
the  axe,  the  plummet,  and  many  other 
tools  and  instruments ;  and  to  such  a  de- 
gree did  he  excel  in  sculpture,  tlutt  his 
statues  are  fabled  to  have  been  endowed 
with  life.  For  the  alleged  murder  of  his 
nephew  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Athens, 
whence  he  repaired  to  Crete,  then  under  the 
sway  of  Minos,  by  whom  he  was  ftfvour- 
ably  received.  Here  he  constructed  the 
fiimous  labyrinth,  on  the  model  of  the 
still  more  famous  one  of  Egypt;  buty 
having  assisted  the  wife  of  Minos  in  an  in- 
trigue with  Taurus  (see  MiNorrAUK),  he 
was,  by  a  strange  Vitality,  confined  to  thia 
very  labyrinth  along  with  his  son  Icarus.' 
By  means,  however,  of  wings,  which  he 
formed  of  linen  or  fbathers  and  wax,  Dse-- 
dalus  and  his  son  contrived  to  make  their 
escape.  The  former  pursued  his  aerial 
journey,  and  arrived  safely  in  Sicily ;  but 
the  latter,  having  soared  too  near  the  sun, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  wax  that  fiu»t- 
ened  the  wing  was  melted,  dropped  into 
and  was  drowned  in  the  sea  (thence  called 
the  learian).  In  Sicily  Da?dalus  continued 
to  prosecute  his  ingenious  labours,  and  lived 
long  enough  to  enrich  that  island  with  rmruy 
ous  works  of  art.  From  the  plastic  powerar 
of  Daedalus,  the  ancient  poets  used  to  regard 
his  name  as  synonymous  with  ingeniomti 
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DiEMOK,  a  term  of  unecrUin  meaning, 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  iarifuayt 
intelliffeAt,  but  generally  applied  to  a  spiri- 
tual agent  of  good  or  e\'il,  favourable  or  un- 
friendly to  mankind.  The  Greeks  applied 
this  term  originally  to  the  deified  spit  its  of 
departed  heroes,  whom  they  supposed  to 
have  some  influence  in  promoting  the  good 
of  mankind,  and  therefore  considered  as 
objects  of  adoration.  By  later  writers  they 
were  divided  into  many  classes,  some  minis- 
ters of  punibhment  and  revenge ;  some  free- 
ing from  evils  already  befallen,  and  some 
warding  off  their  approach ;  and  they  were 
sometimes  distinguished  by  the  general 
names  Cacodnmon  and  AgathodUemon 
(from  Koicos,  body  and  ayo^i,  good)^  accord- 
ing as  their  influence  was  evil  or  beneficent. 
Analogous  to  the  daemons  of  tlie  Greeks 
were  the  genii  of  the  Romans,  though 
Ihere  were  peculiar  and  characteristic  fea- 
tures about  the  latter  which  show  them  to 
iiave  been  of  different  origin.  Among 
the  Romans,  every  man,  house,  or  city  had 
an  attendant  genius.  The  genius  of  every 
man  was  mortal  like  himself,  accompanied 
him  into  life,  and  conducted  him  in  all 
its  vicissitudes.  Hence  the  worship  of 
the  genius  was  closely  connected  with  all 
domestic  ceremonies  and  foeiings ;  and 
death  was  typified  by  the  figure  of  a  ge- 
nius with  a  lamp  reversed. 

Dagok  (Heb.  H,  dag,  a/«/i),  one  of  the 
|>rincipal  divinities  of  the  ancient  Phoeni- 
cians and  Syrians,  and  more  especially  of 
the  Philistines.  The  origin,  attributes, 
and  even  the  sex  of  this  divinity,  are  all 
wrapt  in  the  roost  profound  obscurity; 
but  the  sacred  writers  concur  in  assigning 
to  him  such  a  degree  of  authority  as  must 
place  him  on  a  level  with  the  Jupiter  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  reverence 
in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Philistines, 
4ind  the  remarkable  circumstance  attend- 
ing his  downfal,  will  be  found  fully  de- 
-taued  in  Judges  xvL  and  1  Samuel  v. ;  but 
we  cannot  refrain  from  transferring  to  our 
pages  Milton's  graphic  sketch  of  the  lead- 
ing features  of  his  history  :  — 


M 


-Next  came  one 
Who  moamed  in  eamett  when  the  captive  ark 
Maimed  his  brute  image,  head  and  hands  lopt  oil 
In  bis  own  temple,  on  the  gmnsel  edge. 
When  be  fell  flat  and  shamed  his  worshippers : 


iteHrea  lo  nxuiua,  uri^uvii  through  ' 

Of  Palestine,  In  Oath  and  Ascalon, 

And  Aocaron  and  Gasa's  frontier  bounds.*' 

The  SoMBOH  Agonistetf  as  u  well  known, 
exhibits  the  great  importance  of  this  di- 
vinity ;  and  the 

•* .....  solemn  feuts. 

With  saorifloes,  triumph,  pomp,  and  games. 


celebrated    to    his    honour   by  the   Phi- 
listines. 

Dalmatia,  part  of  Illyricum,  between 
the  rivers  Titius  and  Drinus,  and  the  ranges 
of  the  Bibian  mountains  and  Scardus. 
Tlie  Dalmates,  a  valiant  but  barbarous 
race  of  Thracian  origin,  gave  name  to  this 
province.  The  Romans  destroyed  their 
capital  Dalminium  b.  c.  1 19 ;  but  the  whole 
country  was  not  subjugated  till  the  time 
of  Augustus.  Dalmatia  gave  birth  to 
several  of  the  Roman  emperors.  It  con- 
tained many  splendid  cities  and  structures ; 
and  after  the  new  division  of  the  Roman 
provinces  by  Constantine,  it  became  one 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, 

DalmatTus,  nephew  of  0>nstantinc  the 
Great,  from  whom  he  received  the  title  of 
Caesar.  He  commanded  against  the  Goths 
in  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece ;  and 
afterwards  fell  in  a  tumult  of  his  own  sol- 
diers a.  d.  338. 

Dalmikium,  capital  of  Dalmatia,  taken 
and  destroyed  by  the  Roman  general 
FigdiusjB.  c.  119.     «       ^ 

Damascsna,  a  name  given  to  the  region 
around  Syria  in  Damascus. 

Daslascius,  a  philosopher  of  Damascus, 
who  commenced  his  studies  at  Alexandria 
under  Ammoricus,  and  completed  them  at 
Athens  under  Marinus  and  Isidorus,  whose 
successor  he  is  said  to  have  become.  He 
was  the  last  professor  of  New  Platonism 
at  Athens.  Some  fragments  of  his  works 
still  remain. 

Damascus,  a  rich   and  ancient  city  of 
Damascene  in  Syria,  beautifully  situated  in 
a  valley,   still  called  Gauieh  J)eme$k,   or 
**  the  Orchard  of  Damascus,"  and  watered 
by  a  river  called  by  the  Greeks  Bardine  o 
or  Chrysorrhoas,  "the    golden   Stream," 
now  Baradi,     Damascus  is  mentioned  in 
Gen.  xiv.  15.,  as  exist'mg  1913  years  b.  c, 
and  was  then,  as  subsequently,  probably 
the  capital  of  an  independent  Syrian  king- 
dom.    It  was  subdued  by  David  (2  Sam. 
viii.  6. )  but  recovered  its  independence, 
if  not  earlier,  at  least  during  the  reign  of 
Solomon  (1  Kings  xi.  24.).      It  then  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  kmgdom  of  Ben- 
nahad  and  his  successors,  and  remidned  so 
till   iU  subjugation  by   Tigleth    Pileser 
(b.  c.  742),  a  little  before  the  downfid  of 
its  rival  Samaria.     From  this  time  it  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  the  rest  of  Syria, 
&lling  successively  into  the  power  of  the 
Persians,   Greeks,  and   Romans.       As  a 
Roman  city  it  attained  great  eminence, 
and    figures  very   conspicuously   in    the 
history  of  the  Apostle  Paul.     Damascus 
b  remarkable  as  being  the  only  city  of  the 
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'Essi  which  has  not  dwindled  from  its 
fomier  greatness.  Its  population  seems  to 
be  as  great  now  as  eyer  (1 50,000)  ;  while 
Kmeveh,  Bahjloii,  and  Palmyra  have 
wholly  disappeared,  and  Antioch,  Aleppo, 
and  others  are  only  shadows  of  tbeix  an- 
cient gloiy. 

I>AacAsirrtJs,  I.,  praetor  during  the  con- 
sulship of  Papirius  Carbo  and  the  younger 
Mariua,  a.  u.  c.  671.  As  a  follower  of  the 
Marian  party,  he  indulged  in  cruel  excesses 
against  the  opposite  faction,  and  those  sus> 
pected  of  fiiTOuring  it ;  and  was  put  to 
deaftli  by  Sylla.  —  II.  A  dealer  in  antiques 
and  curionties,  who,  after  losing  his  all 
in  unfortunate  speculations,  assumed  the 
name  and  habit  of  a  Stoic  philosopher. 

DamvIi,  an  ancient  nation  of  Scotland, 
whose  country  answered  to  Ciydetdaie 
Benfrew,  and  StirUng, 

i3amiio91i,  or  Duiiirovli,  people  of 
Britain,  whose  country  answered  to  Dc" 
vonshire  and  Cornwall. 

Damo,  daughter  of  Pythagoras^  who 
devoted  her  life  to  perpetual  celibacy,  and 
indaced  others  to  follow  her  example. 
Pythagoras  at  his  death  entrusted  her  with 
all  the  secrets  of  his  philosophy,  and  gave 
her  the  unlimited  care  of  his  compositions, 
under  the  promise  that  she  would  never 
part  with  them. 

Damoclks,  a  flatterer  of  Dionysius  the 
elder  of  Sicily.  Having  admired  the  tyrant's 
wealth,  and  pronounced  him  the  happiest 
man  on  earth,  Dionysius  asked  him  to  un- 
dertake the  chaige  of  royalty,  and  be  con- 
vinced of  a  sovereign's  happiness.  Da- 
mocles ascended  the  throne,  and,  while  he 
gazed  in  admiration  on  the  wealth  and 
splendour  which  surrounded  him,  he  per- 
ceived a  sword  banging  over  his  head  by 
a  horse-hair  ;  which  so  terrified  him,  that 
he  begged  Dionysius  to  remove  him  from 
a  situation  which  exposed  his  life  to  such 
fears  and  dangers. 

Damok,  I.,  a  poet  and  musician  of 
Athens,  intimate  with  Pericles,  and  distin- 
guished for  his  knowledge  of  government 
and  love  of  discipline  He  was  banished  for 
his  intrigues  about  a.  c.  430.  —  II.  A  Py- 
thagorean philosopher,  intimate  with  Phin- 
tias  OT  Pythias.  The  latter,  being  condemn- 
ed to  death  by  Dionysius,  obtained  leave  to 
go  and  settle  his  domestic  affairs,  on  promise 
of  returning  at  a  stated  hour  to  the  place 
of  execution,  Damon  pledging  himself 
to  undergo  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted 
on  him,  should  he  not  return  in  time. 
The  day  appointed  for  the  return  of 
Fhintias  arrived ;  but  he  did  not  make  his 
appearance,  and  Damon  was  in  the  act  of 
being  led  to  execution,  when  the  absent 


friend,  who  had  been  unavoidably  detained, 
presented  himself  to  the  eyes  of  the  ad- 
miring crowd ;  and  '  Dionysius  was  so 
struck  with  the  fidelity  of  those  two  friends, 
that  he  reniitted  the  punishment,  and  en- 
treated them  to  permit  him  to  share  their 
friendship  and  enjoy  their  confidence. 

Damophila,  a  poetess  of  Lesbos,  wife  of 
Pamphillus  and  friend  of  Sappho. 

Dahoxxnus,  a  boxer  of  Syracuse,  ex- 
cluded from  the  Nemean  games  for  kUling 
his  opponent  Creugas  in  a  pugilistic  en* 
counter.  Having  agreed  to  receive  from 
his  opponent  each  a  blow  without  flinch- 
ing, Damoxenus  struck  Creugas  on  the 
side,  in  such  away  that  his  nails  penetrated 
his  bowels  and  killed  him. 

Dana,  a  large  town  of  Cappadocia,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Cilician  Gates. 

DInais,  daughter  of  Acrisius,  king  o( 
Argos,  who  confined  her  in  a  brazen  towerr 
the  oracle  having  foretold  that  his  daugh- 
ter's son  would  put  him  to  death.  But 
Jupiter,  enamoured  of  the  maiden,  poured 
through  the  roof  of  her  prison,  under  the 
form  of  a  golden  shower ;  and  Danae  in 
consequence  became  the  mother  of  a  son, 
whom  she  called  Perseus.  On  the  dis* 
covery  of  the  birth,  Acrisius  enclosed  his 
daughter  and  her  child  in  a  coffer  and 
threw  them  into  the  sea ;  but  the  wind 
drove  the  bark  to  the  coasts  of  tlie  island 
of  Seriphus,  where  it  was  picked  up  by 
some  fishermen,  and  carried  to  Polydectcs, 
king  of  the  place,  whose  brother  Dictys 
educated  the  child,  and  tenderly  treated 
the  mother.  Polydcctes  fell  in  love  with 
her;  but,  afraid  of  her  son,  sent  him  to 
conquer  the  Gorgon,  pretending  that  he 
wished  Medusa's  head  to  adorn  the  nuptials 
he  was  going  to  celebrate  with  Hippo- 
damia,  daughter  of  (Enomaus.  When 
Perseus  had  victoriously  finished  his  ex- 
pedition, he  retired  to  Argos  witli  Danae» 
to  the  house  of  Acrisius,  whom  he  inad- 
vertently killed.  Some  suppose  that  it 
was  Proetus,  brother  of  Acrisius,  who  in* 
troduced  himself  to  Danae  in  the  brazen 
tower ;  and,  instead  of  a  golden  shower,  it 
was  maintained  that  the  keepers  of  Danae 
were  bribed  by  the  gold  of  her  seducer* 
Virgil  mentions  that  Danae  came  to  Italy 
with  some  fugitives  of  Argos,  and  founded 
a  city  called  Ardea. 

DakXi,  a  name  given  to  the  people  of 
Argos,  and  promiscuously  to  all  the  Greeks, 
from  Danaus  their  king. 

DXnaidbs,50  daughters  of  Danaus,  king 
of  Argos.  (See  Danaus.)  When  their 
uncle  ^gyptus  came  from  Mgypt  with 
his  50  sons,  they  were  promised  in  roar* 
riage  to  their  cousins ;  but  before  the  oele- 
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bration  of  their  nuptuils,  Danaus,  informed 
by  an  oraele  that  he  was  to  be  killed  by 
one  of  his  aona-in-law,  made  his  daughters 
■olemnly  promise  that  they  would  murder 
their  husbands.  They  were  prorided  with 
daggers  by  their  lather,  and  all,  except 
Hypermneatra,  stained  their  hands  with 
the  blood  of  their  cousins  the  first  night 
of  their  nuptials  ;  and  each  presented  him 
with  the  head  of  her  husband.  Hyperm- 
neatra was  summoned  to  appear  before 
her  fitther  and  answer  for  her  disobedienoe ; 
but  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  de- 
clared her  innocent :  in  consequence  of  her 
honouraMe  acquittal,  she  dedicated  a  temple 
to  the  Goddess  of  Persuasion.  The  sisters 
were  purified  of  this  murder  by  Mercury 
and  Minerva,  by  order  of  Jupiter ;  but 
according  to  the  more  received  opinion, 
condemned  in  hell  to  fill  with  water  a  ves- 
sel full  of  holes,  so  that  the  water  ran  out 
as  soon  as  poured  into  it,  and  therefore 
their  labour  was  infinite,  and  punishment 
eternal. 

Dakaperis,  DniepcTf  another  name  for 
the  Borysthenes. 

Danastus,  another  name  of  the  Tyras 
or  JDnietter, 

DakIus,  a  son  of  Belus  and  Anehinoe  : 
succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Libya, 
his  brother  ^gyptus  having  received  A- 
rabia  as  his  inheritance.  A  difference  hav- 
ing arisen  between  the  brothers,  Danaus 
set  sail  with  his  fifty  daughters  in  quest  of 
a  settlement ;  and  arrived  safe  on  the  coast 
of  Peloponnesus,  where  he  was  hospitably 
received  by  Gelanor,  king  of  Argos,  who 
voluntarily  resigned  to  him  his  crown.  In 
Gelanor,  the  race  of  the  Inachidse  was  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  Belides  began  to  reign 
at  Argos  in  Danaus.  The  harrowing  deed 
which  he  enjoined  on  his  daughters  has 
been  noticed  elsewhere.'  Danaus  at  first 
persecuted  Lynceus,  who  alone  had  been 
spared  from  Uie  butchery,  with  unremitted 
ftiry,  but  afterwards  became  reconciled  to 
him  and  made  him  his  successor.  He  died 
about  B.  c.  1425,  after  a  reign  of  fifty  years, 
and  after  death  was  honoured  with  a  splen- 
did monument  According  to  .^schylus, 
Danaus  left  ^gypt,  not  to  be  present  at 
the  marriage  of  his  daughters  with  the 
sons  of  his  brother,  a  connexion  deemed 
unlawful  and  impious. 

DakdIrx  and  DAMDAainA,  a  Scythian 
or  Sarmatian  people  of  Asia,  near  Mt. 
Caucasus. 

DanubIus,  the  largest  river  of  Europe, 
except  the  Ilha,  Voiga ;  called  in  German 
Donau,  by  us  Danidw.  It  rises  on  the 
mountains  of  the  Black  Forest^  and,  after 
a  course  of  1700  miles,  in  which  it  receives 


30  navigable  rivers,  the  largest  of  whicli 
is  the  CEnus,  Inn,  and  1 20  smaller  streams, 
falls  into  the  Black  Sea.  It  U  of  inr^ular 
width ;  its  waters  are  extremely  muddy ; 
and  its  mouth  choked  up  with  multifile 
ridus  deposits.  The  ancients  gave  the  name 
of  Itter  to  the  eastern  part  of  this  river 
after  its  junction  with  the  Savus,  Saave  s 
but  they  were  imperfectly  acquainted  witb 
the  whole  course  of  the  stream.  It  formed 
for  a  long  period  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  Roman  empire  in  this  quarter.  This 
river  was  an  object  of  worship  to  the  Scy- 
thians :  the  river  god  is  represented  on  s 
medal  of  Trajan,  and  on  his  column  at 
Rome. 

Daphmjb,  now  Sa/iuu,  a  city  of  JEgypt, 
near  Pelusium,  on  the  route  to  Memphis. 

Daphne,  I.,  daughter  of  the  Peneus,  or 
Ladon,  by  the  goddess  Term.  She  was 
beloved  by  Apollo,  but,  resisting  all  his 
attempts  to  excite  in  her  a  reciprocal  at- 
tachment, she  at  last  betook  herself  to 
flight.  On  being  pursued  by  the  god,  she 
invoked  the  earth  to  swallow  her  up,  when 
^e  was  immediately  changed  into  a  laurel 
tree,  which  was  ever  after  sacred  to  Apollo, 
and  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  fame  and 
glory.  —  II.  Famous  grove  near  Antiocb, 
consecrated  to  voluptuousness  and  luxury, 
with  a  temple  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Diana ; 
now  Beit^eUMar,  »*  House  of  Water." 

DAPHKBPHoaiA,  a  festival  in  honour  of 
ApoPo,  celebrated  every  ninth  year  by  the 
Bceotians ;  firom  Aa^nf^pos,  **  laurel- 
bearer.** 

Daphnis,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  son  of 
Merpury  by  a  Sicilian  nymph.  lie  was 
educated  by  the  Nymphs,  taught  by  Pan 
to  sing  and  play  on  the  pipe,  and  inspired 
by  the  Muses  with  the  love  of  poetry. 
He  became  attached  to  a  Naiad,  but, 
proving  unfaithful  to  her,  lost  his  sight, 
agreeably  to  her  prediction.  He  is  re- 
presented by  Theocritus  as  pining  away 
in  death,  and  refusing  to  be  comforted : 
but  Ovid  says  he  was  dianged  into  a  rock. 
From  tlie  .celebrity  of  this  shepherd,  the 
name  has  been  appropriated  to  express  a 
person  fond  of  rural  employments.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  pas- 
tond  poetry. 

Dapbnus,  a  town  of  the  Locri  Opuntii, 
on  the  sea-ooast,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  into  which  the  body  of 
Hesiod  was  thrown  after  his  murder. 

DabIdus,  a  river  of  Africa,  rising  on 
Mt.  Mandras,  and  falling  into  the  Atlantic; 
supposed  to  be  the  Senegal, 

DabdamIa,  I.,  a  district  of  Troas,  so 
called  from  its  inhabitants  the  Dardani, 
who  derived  their  name  from  Dardanus, 
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who  built  here  the  city  DardanU.  —  II. 
Coaotry  of  Illyria  in  Dalmatia,  the  capital 
of  which  bore  the  aoxnc  name. 

Dakdanides,  name  given  to  £ncas,  aa 
desecnded  from  Dardanus ;  in  the  plural, 
applied  to  the  Trojan  women. 

DAmolyis,  or  DAaDAw!ux»  Ckipe  Ber- 
bUrif  or  Kepoi  Burun,  a  prMnontory  of 
Troas,  called  so  from  the  small  town  of 
J^ardunmSf  near  Abydos.  Two  castles  built 
on  each  side  of  the  strait  by  the  emperor 
l^Iabomet  IV.  gave  the  name  of  Darda- 
neUeB  to  ihe  place. 

DA&nlinjs,  I.,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Elec- 
tra,  daughter  of  Atlas.   His  brother  Jasion 
faaTing  been  struck  dead  by  lightning,  ibr 
fais  presumption  in  attempting  to  gain  the 
k>Te  of  Doneter,  Dardanus  left  Samothrace 
in  sorrow,  and  pttsed  over  to  the  opposite 
continent,  which  was  ruled  by  Teucer,  son 
of  the  Scamander  and  an  Idiean  nymph. 
Being  hospitably  received  by  the  king,  who 
gave  bixn  his  daughter  Batieia  in  marriage, 
he  fininded  the  city  Dardanus,  on  the  skirts 
of  Ida,  and  on  the  death  of  Teucer  called 
the  whole  country  Dardania,  and  became 
the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Troy.  The 
epoch  of  the  arrival  of  Dardantis  on  the 
eoast  of  Ana   is  too  remote  to  be  ascer- 
tained with  precision.  Homer  reckons  five 
gcnemtioos  between  Dardanus  and  Priam  : 
▼ix.  Dardanus,  fiither  of  Erichthonius,  lather 
of  Tros,  &ther  of  Ilus,  father  of  Laome- 
^doD,  fiither  of  Priam. 

Dakis,  I.,  a  Trojan  priest  mentioned  by 
Homer,  and  supposed  to  have  written  the 
history  of  the  Trojan  war ;  a  work,  how- 
ever, which  is  now  satisfactorily  proved  to 
hare  emanated  from  an  Englishman,  named 
JoB^b  Iflcanus  (of  Exeter),  who  lived  in 
the  twelfth  century.— .II.  One  of  the 
companions  of  ^neas,  descended  from 
Amycus,  celebrated  as  a  pugilist,  and 
.  killed  by  Tumos  in  Italy. 

DAaicos,  a  Persian  gold  coin,  (so  called 
from  Darius,  the  name  of  several  Persian 
sovereigns)^  havuig  upon  the  obverse  an 
archer  crowned,  and  kneeling  upon  one 
knee,  and  on  the  left  a  quadrate  incusa, 
or  deep  eleft.  This  coin  had  an  extensive 
circulation,  not  only  in  the  Persian  Empire, 
but  also  in  Greece.  Its  value,  if  computed 
from  the  drachma,  is  16t.  3d.  of  our  money ; 
but,  if  reckoned  in  comparison  with  our 
gold  money,  is  equal  to  IL  Is,  lO^if.  The 
oarics  in  the  British  Museum  weigh  a 
little  more  than  128  grains  respectively. 
There  were  also  some  silver  coins  of  this 
name,  but  improperly  so  called. 

DARias,  I.,  a  noble  satrap  of  Persia,  son 
of  Uystaspes,  and  thence  called  Hystaspis, 
who  conspired  with  six  other  noblemen 


to  dethrone   Sroerdis,  who  had  usurped 
the  crown  of  Persia  after  the  death '  of 
Cambyses.      Having  accomplished   their 
purpose,  the  conspirators  agreed  that  he 
whose  horse  neighed  first,  after  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  should  be  appointed  king.     If 
we  brieve  Herodotus,  who  ^ves  two  ac- 
counts of  the  matter,  Darius  obtained  the 
crown  through  an  artful  contrivance  of  his 
groom ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that,  in 
consequence  of  his  relationship  to  the  royal 
family,  his  election  to  the  throne  was  the 
unanimous  act  of  the  other  conspirators. 
Darius  was  twenty-nine  years  old  when  he 
ascended  the  throne,  and  soon  distinguished 
himself  by  his  military  accomplishments ; 
died  B.  c.  485,  after  a  reign  of  thirty -six 
years,  in  his  sixty-fifth  year,  entitled  to  the 
praise  of  wisdom,  justice,  and  humanity^ 
compared  with  the  generality  of  eastern 
despots.  —  II.  The  second  king  of  Persia 
of  that  name,  also  called  Ochua  or  Nothuw, 
l)ecause  the  illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxeek 
He  married  Pary satis,  his  sister,  a  cruel 
and  ambitious  woman,  by  whom  he  had  Ar- 
taxerxcs  Mnemon,  Amestris,and  Cyrus  the 
Younger ;  and  carried  on  many  wars  with 
success,  under  the  conduct  of  his  generate 
and  his  son   Cyrus.     He   died  b.c.  404, 
after  a  reign  of  nineteen  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Artaxerxes. — III. 
The  third  of  that  name,  the  last  king  of 
Persia,  surnamed  Codomauvsj  son  of  Ar- 
sanes    and   Sysigambis ;   descended   from 
Darius    Nothus.      The    eunuch    Bagoas 
raised  him  to  the  throne,  in  hopes  that  he 
would  be  subservient  to  his  will,  but  pre- 
pared to  poison  him,  when  he  saw  him 
aim  at  independence.    But  Darius,  having 
discovered  his  perfidy,  made  him  drink  the 
poison  prepared  agunst  his  life.  The  reign 
of  Darius  was  early  disturbed  by  the  inva- 
sion of  Alexander;   but  he  did  not  take 
the  command  of  his  army  in  person  until 
after  the  battle  of  Granicus  had  been  fought, 
and  Alexander  liad  advanced  into  Cilicia. 
He  then  proceeded  to  meet  him  with  a 
force  ill  adapted  to  contend  with  such  an 
enemy  ;  and,  at  the  battle  of  Issus,  he  fled 
with  such  precipitation  that  he  left  behind 
him  his  bow,  shield,  and  mantle.      His 
camp  was  plundered,  and  his  mother,  wife^ 
and  children  fell   into  the  hands  of  the 
conqueror.    In  vain,  afier  this,  did  Darius 
supplicate  for  an  accommodation;   Alex- 
ander went  on  in  the  career  of  victory,  and, 
in  a  second  pitched  battle,  at  Gaugamela, 
commonly   called  the  battle  of    Arbela, 
Darius  again  fought,  and  again  disgrace- 
fully fled.     He  now  lost  Babylon,  Susa, 
Persepolis,  and  all  his  treasures,  and  sought 
for  personal  safety  at  Ecbatana;  but  his 
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misfortunes  had  alienated  the  minds  of  his 
subjects,  and  he  was  seized  by  Bessus, 
one  of  ihe  satraps  of  Alexander,  governor 
of  Bactriana.  Alexander  closely  pursued 
the  usurper  and  his  captive  beyond  the 
Caspian  straits.  On  reaching  the  camp  of 
Bessus,  at  the  close  of  the  pursuit,  Darius 
was  found  extended  on  his  chariot,  pierced 
with  many  darts.  Alexander  covered  the 
dead  body  with  his  own  mantle,  honoured 
it  with  a  magnificent  funeral,  continued 
his  kindness  to  the  unfortunate  fiunily  of 
Darius,  and  even  married  his  daughter. 
Darius  has  been  accused  of  imprudence, 
for  the  imperious  and  arrogant  manner  in 
which  he  wrote  his  letters  to  Alexander  in 
the  midst  of  his  misfortunes.  In  him  tiie 
empire  of  Persia  was  extinguished,  228 
years  aAer  it  had  >)een  first  founded  by 
Cyrus  the  Great.  —  IV.  Son  of  Artexerxes, 
declared  successor  to  the  throne  as  the 
eldest  prince ;  conspired  against  his  father's 
life,  and  was  capitally  punished. 

DasctlIum,  DiaMtto,  a  city  of  Bithynia, 
in  the  district  Olympessa,  named  by  Mela 
fUid  Pliny  Da9cylo9* 

DatImxs,  a  satrap  of  Cappadocia  in  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  His  suc- 
cess excited  the  envy  of  the  courtiers,  who 
determined  to  ruin  him ;  but,  apprised  of 
their  intentions,  Datemcs  resolved  to  quit 
the  king's  service,  and  make  himself  inde- 
pendent. He  was  treacherously  killed  by 
J^lithridates,  who  had  invited  him,  under 
pretence  of  entering  into  the  most  invio- 
lable connexion  and  friendship,  b.  c.  362. 

Datis,  a  general  of  Darius  I.,  sent  with 
an  army  of  100,000  foot  and  10,000  horse 
•gunst  the  Greeks,  in  conjunction  with 
Artaphemes.  He  took  Kretria,  but  was 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  Marathon  by 
Miltiades. 

Datos,  a  city  which  originally  belonged 
to  Thrace,  but  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  Macedonia,  when  the  empire  was  ex- 
tended on  that  side.  It  was  proverbially 
rich,  on  account  of  its  mines  of  gold. 

Dauus,  a  city  of  Phocis,  celebrated 
as  the  scene  of  the  tragic  story  of  Philo- 
mela and  Procne.  Strabo  asserts  that  the 
word  DamtoBf  *'  thick  forest,'*  had  been  ap- 
plied to  this  district  from  its  woody  cha- 
racter. Daulis  was  the  more  ancient  name ; 
afterwards  changed  to  Daulia  and  Daulium. 
The  Daulians  surpassed  in  strengtli  and 
suture  all  the  other  Phocians.  Its  site  re- 
tains the  name  of  Daulia. 

DaunIa,  a  country  of  Itely,  forming 
part  of  Apulia.  The  Daunii  appear  to 
have  been  one  of  the  earliest  lulian  tribes 
with  whom  the  Greeks  became  acquainted. 
Its  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 


Daunus,  father-in-law  of  Diomedes,  who 
settled  here  after  the  Trojan  war ;  but  more 
ancient  accounts  ascribe  it  to  Daunus,  aa 
lUyrian  chief. 

Daumds,  son  of  Pilumnus  and  Danae, 
and  father  of  Tumus.  He  came  from  lU 
lyricum  into  Apulia,  where  he  reigned 
over  part  of  the  country,  from  him  called 
Daunia. 

Davus,  the  name  of  a  slave  in  the  works 
of  the  Roman  comedians.     See  Dacia. 

DxcAroLis,  a  country  of  Palestine,  which 
originally  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  but  was  afterwards  reckoned  to 
Syria.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  ten 
cities  (Scira  ir6\tu}  conteined  in  it  having 
formed  a  confederation  to  oppose  the  As- 
mowean  princes,  by  whom  the  Jewish  na- 
tion was  governed  until  the  time  of  Herod. 
After  his  death  they  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans.  Their  names  were  Sey- 
thopolis,  Hippos,  Gadara,  Dion,  Pelk^ 
Gcrasa,  Philadelphia,  Canatha,  Capitolias, 
and  Gadora.  Pliny,  instead  of  the  two 
last,  gives  Damascus  and  Raphana. 

DecebXlus,  a  warlike  king  of  the  Dacx, 
who  successfully  warred  against  Domitian, 
but  being  afterwards  conquered  by  Trajan, 
successor  of  Nerva,  he  killed  himself,  a.  d. 
105,  and  bis  head  was  brought  to  Rome. 

Decel£a,  a  borough  and    fortress   of 
Attica,   about   125   stadia  from  Athens. 
Hawkins  gives  the  modem  name  of  the 
spot  on  which  its  ruins  stand  as  XvpioKKti" 

DxcsMviai,  ten  magistrates  of  absolute 
authority  among  the  Romans.  The  privi- 
leges of  the  patricians  having  raised  dissatis- 
faction among  the  plebeians,  who,  though 
freed  from  the  power  of  the  Tarquins,  saw 
that  the  administration  of  justice  depended 
on  the  will  and  caprice  of  their  superiors, 
without  any  written  sUtute  to  direct  them, 
three  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Athens  , 
and  all  the  other  Grecian  states,  to  collect 
the  laws  of  Solon,  and  other  celebrated 
legislators.  On  their  return,  it  was  agreed 
that  ten  new  magistrates.  Decemviri,  should 
be  elected  from  the  senate,  to  put  the  pro- 
ject into  execution.  They  were  invested 
with  the  badges  of  the  consul,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  which  they  succeeded  lay  turns. 
Under  the  decemviri  the  laws  were  pub- 
licly approved  of  as  constitutional,  and  ra- 
tified by  the  priests  and  augurs  in  the  most 
solenm  manner.  These  laws,  ten  in  num- 
ber, were  engraved  on  tables  of  brass  ;  two 
were  afterwards  added,  and  they  were  called 
the  laws  of  the  twelve  Ubles,  leffes  duodecim 
tabulantm,  and  leges  decemvirales.  In  the 
third  year  after  their  creation  the  decem- 
virs became  odious  on  account  of  their 
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tyranny.  The  attempt  of  Ap.  Claudius  to 
raTish  Virginia  was  followed  by  the  total 
abolition  of  his  office.  The  people  were  so 
exasperated  against  them,  that  they  de- 
manded them  from  the  senate  to  bum 
them  alive.  Consuls  were  again  appointed, 
and  tranquillity  re-established  in  the  state. 
Besides  these  extraordinary  commissions, 
there  was  a  body  of  decemviri  chosen  for 
Judicial  purposes  to  preside  over  and  sum- 
mon the  centumviri,  and  to  judge  certain 
causes  by  themselves.  Tliere  were  like- 
wise decemviri  appointed  from  time  to 
time  to  divide  lands  among  the  military. 

I>ECE^Tius.     See  Maonsktxus. 

Dec! us,  I.,  Mus,  a  Roman  consul,  who, 
after  many  exploits,  devoted  himself  to 
the  Manes  for  the  safety  of  his  country,  in 
a  battle  against  the  Latins,  b.  c.  338.  His 
son,  Decius,  imitated  his  example,  and  de- 
Toted  himself  in  his  fourth  consulship, 
when  fighting  against  the  Gauls  and  Sam- 
nites,  B.  c.  296.  His  grandson  tiso  did  the 
same  in  the  war  against  Fyrrhus  and  the 
Tarentines,  b.  c.  280.  — II.  (C.  M.  Q.  Tra- 
janos,)  a  native  of  Fannonia,  who  was  sent 
by  the  emperor  Philip  to  appease  a  sedi- 
tion in  Moesia;  but  who,  instead  of  obeying, 
assumed  the  imperial  purple.  The  em- 
peror marched  against  him,  and  a  battle 
was  fought  near  Verona,  which  terminated 
sueoessfully  for  Decius,  Philip  being  slain 
in  the  conflict,  a.  d.  249.  From  this  period 
is  dated  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
t^  Decius,  which  lasted  about  two  years, 
during  which  he  proved  a  cruel  persecutor 
of  the  Christians.  He  signalised  himself 
against  the  Persians,  but  was  slain  in  an 
action  with  the  Goths,  who  had  invaded 
his  dominions,  a.d.  251. 

DccoxXtcs  aoei,  lands  in  Germany, 
along  the  Danube,  which  paid  the  tenth 
part  of  their  value  to  the  Romans. 

Dxcuido,  a  subaltern  officer  in  the 
Boman  armies,  who  commanded  a  decuria, 
which  consisted  of  ten  men,  and  was  the 
third  part  of  a  turma,  or  the  thirtieth  part 
of  a  leffio,  of  horse,  composed  of  300  men. 
£ach  deeurio  had  an  opHo  or  deputy  under 
faim.  Deeurio  was  also  the  name  of  a 
senator  in  the  provinces  or  colonies  of  the 
Boman  empire. 

DejIviha,  daughter  of  (Eneus,  king  of 
.Stoiia,  who  promised  to  give  her  in  mar- 
riage to  the  strongest  of  his  competitors. 
Hercules  obtained  the  prize.  .  As  she  was 
once  travelling  with  her  husband,  they 
were  stopped  by  the  Evenus,  and  the  Cen- 
taur Nessus  offering  to  convey  her  safe  to 
the  opposite  shore,  the  hero  consented. 
But  no  sooner  had  Nessus  gained  the 
bank  than  he  attempted  to  carry  her  away 


in  the  sight  of  her  husband,  who  aimed  a 
poisoned  arrow  at  the  seducer,  and  mor- 
tally wounded  him.  Nessus,  wishing  to 
avenge  his  death  on  his  murderer,  gave 
Dejanira  his  tunic,  covered  with  blood, 
poisoned  and  infected  by  the  arrow,  observ- 
ing that  it  had  the  power  of  securing  a 
husband's  love.  She  accepted  the  present, 
and  afterwards,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  sent 
him  the  Centaur's  tunic,  which  instantly 
caused  his  death,  upon  which  she  destroyed 
herself. 

DffnlMiA,  the  daughter  of  Lycomedes, 
king  of  Scyros,  who  became  the  mother  of 
Fyrrhus,  or  Neoptolemus,  by  Achilles, 
when  he  was  disguised  at  her  father's  court 
in  women's  clothes,  under  the  name  of 
Pyrrha. 

Dbi5cxs,  son  of  Phraortes,  by  whose 
means  the  Medes  delivered  themselves 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Assyrians.  .  He  pre- 
sided as  judge  among  his  countrymen ;  and 
his  great  popularity  and  love  of  equity 
raised  him  to  the  throne,  b.  c.  700.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Phraortes,  after 
a  reign  of  fifty-three  years. 

Dil5pKiA,the  fairest  of  the  nymphs  that 
attended  on  Juno.  The  goddess  promised 
her  in  marriage  to  the  god  ^olus,  if  he 
would  destroy  the  fleet  of  JEneta,  which 
was  sailing  for  Italy. 

DeiotXrus,  tetrach  of  Galatia ;  after- 
wards appointed  to  the  throne  of  Armenia 
Minor  by  Fompey  ;  and  confirmed  by  the 
senate.  In  the  civil  wars,  having  sided 
with  Fompey,  he  was  deprived  of  his  Ar- 
menian possessions  by  Caesar,  but  allowed 
to  retain  the  title  of  king,  and  the  other 
favours  conferred  on  him  by  the  Romans. 
l%ortly  after,  he  was  accused  of  having 
made  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  Ca»ar 
when  the  latter  was  in  Asia,  and  was  suc- 
cessfully defended  by  Cicero  in  the  presence 
of  the  emperor.  After  Ccesar's  'death,  he 
recovered  by  bribery  his  forfeited  terri- 
tories. He  intended  also  to  join  Brutus, 
but  the  general  to  whom  he  committed 
his  troops  went  over  to  Antony,  which 
saved  him  his  kingdom. 

DsiPHOBE,  a  Sibyl  of  Cumie,  daughter  of 
Glaucus,  and  the  guide  of  ^neas  to  the 
infernal  regions.     See  Sibylljb. 

DEiraoBus,  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba. 
He  married  Helen  after  the  death  of  his 
brother  Paris  ;  but  his  wife  betrayed  him 
by  introducing  into  his  chamber  her  first 
husband,  Menelaus,  who  killed  him. 

DklIa,  I.,  festivals  and  games  celebrated 
every  five  years  at  Dclos,  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  llie  ori^n  of  this  quinquennial 
festival  is  involved  in  obscurity  ;  but  it  is 
known  that  the  Athenians  took  part  in 
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them  at  an  early  period.  These  festivals 
must  Dot  be  confounded  with  the  annual 
festival,  also  in  honour  of  Apollo,  which 
was  instituted  by  Theseus,  who  before 
ffoing  to  Crete  made  a  vow  to  Apollo,  that 
if  he  and  his  companions  returned  safe,  he 
would  send  an  annual  delegation  to  the 
natal  island  of  the  god.  This  festival  lasted 
thirty  days,  during  which  Athens  was 
purified,  and  no  criminal  could  be  put  to 
death  till  the  return  of  the  vessel. — IL  A 
surname  of  Diana  from  her  having  been 
born  in  Delos :  Apollo,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, being  called  Ddius. 

Delium,  a  maritime  city  of  Boeotia, 
north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Asopus,  cale* 
brated  for  its  temple  of  Apollo,  and  for  a 
battle  which  took  place  in  its  vicinity  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and  Boeotians,  in 
which  the  former  were  totally  defeated 
Its  ruins  have  been  discovered  near  the 
village  of  Dramiti. 

DelminTuic«     See  Dalminium. 

Delos,  a  small  but  celebrated  island  of 
the  iEgean,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  Cyclades.  It  had  a  variety  of  nanies, 
such  as,  Asteria,  Pelasgia,  Chlamydias, 
Lagia,  Fyrpilis,  Scythias,  Mydia,  and  Or> 
tygia.  According  to  ancient  tradition,  it 
was  originally  a  floating  island,  but  became 
fixed  by  the  command  of  Jupiter,  in  order 
to  form  an  asylum  for  Latona,  who  was 
on  the  eve  of  giving  birth  to  Apcdlo  and 
Diana.  It  was  originally  peopled  by  the 
Pelasgi,  B.  c  1500.  Four  hundred  years 
later  Uie  Cretans  established  in  it  the  wor- 
ship of  Apollo,  which  in  the  course  of 
time  attracted  a  vast  concourse  of  strangers 
from  all  parts  of  Greece  and  Asia;  and 
the.  religious  festivals  (see  Dbua)  being 
accompanied  by  a  kind  of  fair,  it  soon  be* 
pame  a  place  of  great  commercial  import- 
ance. On  the  destruction  of  Corinth  by 
the  Romans,  many  of  its  principal  mer- 
chants sought  an  asylum  in  Delos,  which 
acquired  a  large  portion  of  the  traffic  that 
had  been  driven  from  the  former.  Such 
was  its  character  for  sanctity  that  it  com- 
manded the  respect  even  of  barbarians; 
and  the  Persian  admirals  who  ravaged  the 
other  islands  would  not  even  touch  at  De- 
los, but  sent  to  offer  a  most  sumptuous 
sacrifice  to  the  Delian  Apollo.  After  the 
Persian  war,  the  Athenians  made  it  the 
treasury  of  the  Greeks,  and  ordered  that 
all  meetings  relative  to  the  .confederacy 
should  be  held  there.  It  was  finallv  de- 
vastated by  the  generals  of  Mithridates, 
and  remained  ever  after  in  a  state  of  deso- 
lation. It  was  situated  in  the  centre  of  a 
plain,  watered  by  the  small  river  Inachus, 
and  the  hike  Trochreides.      Th^  island  is 


now  called  Ddo  or  SdiUe^  and  is  so  covered 
with  ruins  and  rubbish,  as  to  admit  of  little 
or  no  cultivation. 

Delphi,  more  anciently  called  Pytho^ 
the  capital  of  Phocis,  and  the  seat  of  the 
moat  celebrated  oracle  of  antiquity,  was 
built  on  the  southern  declivity  of  Mt. 
Parnassus,  in  the  fi>rm  of  an  amphitheatre. 
Hie  origin  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi  is  wrapt 
in  obscurity.  By  some  authors  it  it 
ascribed  to  chance;  but  many  incline  to 
believe  that  it  owed  its  origin  to  certain 
exhalations,  which,  issuing  from  a  cavern 
on  which  it  was  ^tuated*  threw  all  who  ap- 
proaclied  it  into  convulsions,  and  during 
Uieir  continuance  communicated  the  power 
of  predicting  the  future.  Be  this  as  it  may* 
these  exhalations  were  soon  invested  with 
a  sacred  character ;  and  as  their jreputation 
extended,  the  town  c^  Delphi  ins^isibly 
arose  around  the  cavity  from  which  they 
issued.  The  responses  were  delivered  by 
a  priestess  called  Pyiliia,  who  sat  upon  a 
tripod  placed  over  the  mouth  of  the  ca- 
vern, and,  after  having  inhaled  the  vapour, 
by  which  she  was  thrown  into  violent  con- 
vukions,  gave  uUeranoe  to  the  wished-for 
predictions,  either  in  verse  or  prose,  whidi 
were  then  interpreted  by  the  priests.  Ori- 
ginally the  consultation  of  the  oracle  was  • 
matter  of  great  sioq>Ucity ;  but  in  prooeaa 
of  time,  when  the  accuracy  of  the  predic- 
tions became  known,  a  series  of  templee* 
each  more  magnificent  than  its  predeeenor, 
was  erected  on  the  spot.  Immense  multi* 
tudes  of  priests  and  domestics  were  con* 
nected  with  the  oracle;  and  to  such  a 
height  of  celebrity  did  it  attain,  that  it 
wholly  eclipsed  all  the  other  oracles  of 
Greece.  The  position  of  the  oracle  wat 
the  most  favourable  that  could  well  be 
imagined.  Delphi  formed  at  once  the  seat 
of  the  AmphictyonUs  ooubgU  and  the  centre 
of  Greece, 4ind,  as  was  universally  believed** 
of  the  earth.  Hence,  in  every  case  of 
emergency,  if  a  new  form  of  government 
was  to  be  instituted,  war  to  be  proclaimed* 
peace  concluded,  or  laws  enacted,  it  came 
to  be  consulted,  not  only  by  the  Greeks, 
but  even  by  the  neighbouring  nations; 
and  thus  the  temple  was  enriched  by  an 
incredible  number  of  the  mo«t  valuable  pre- 
sents and  the  most  splendid  monuments, 
and  the  town  of  Delphi  rose  to  be  one  of 
the  most  wealthy  and  important  of  the 
cities  of  Greece.  As  it  was  well  known 
that  the  riches  of  all  Greece  were  concen- 
trated in  the  temple  at  Delphi,  this  sacred 
repository  became  firequently  an  object  of 
plunder.  It  was  suceessively  plundered 
by  the  Phocians  under  Philomelus,  by  the 
Gauls  under  Brennus,  by  Sylla ;  and  Nero 
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is  said  to  have  deprived  it  of  no  fever  than 
500  bronze  statues.  But  in  spite  of  all  the 
mpacity  to  which  it  was  exposed,  the  oracle 
oontinned  to  utter  its  responses  long  after 
the  seat  of  empire  had  been  transferred 
from  Greece  to  Rome ;  and  it  was  only 
when  Constantine  the  Great  removed  the 
aacred  tripods  to  adorn  Uie  hippodrome  of 
his  new  citj,  that  the  responses  of  the  oracle 
ceased  to  be  delivered.  The  village  Castro 
occupies  the  site  of  Delphi. 

OcLPHVs,  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Celaeno, 
said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  Delphi. 

DzLTA,  the  name  given  to  the  lower 
portion  of  Egypt,  comprised  between  the 
eastern  or  western  branches  of  the  Nile, 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  form  of  the 
Greek  letter  A. 

DxmXoes,  an  Athenian  orator  and  de- 
magogue, contemporary  with  Demosthenes. 
Thou^  of  obscure  origin,  having  been,  it 
is  said,  a  sailor  in  early  life,  his  eloquence 
and  tn^srgy  of  character  obtained  him  great 
influence  at  Athens.  He  fought  against 
Philip  at  Chsronea,  and,  being  taken  pri- 
soner, was  kindly  treated  by  the  victor, 
and  from  this  period  he  became  the  tool 
of  Macedon.  He  advocated  the  interests 
of  Philip,  flattered  Alexander,  sided  with 
Antipater,  and,  in  a  word,  is  described  by 
Plutarch  as  the  man  who,  of  all  the  dema^ 
gogues  of  the  day,  contributed  most  to  the 
ruin  of  his  country.  He  was  ultimately 
pot  to  death,  along  with  Cassander,  in  re- 
venge for  the  opprobrious  terms  which  he 
had  used  respecting  Antipater  in  an  inter- 
cepted letter  which  had  fiiUen  into  the 
hands  of  the  former,  a.  c.  918.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  a  man  of  great  wit,  but  of 
greater  profligacy.  A  fn^gment  of  one  of 
his  speeches  is  extant. 

Dema  axTus,  I.,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Ariston  on  the  throne  of  Sparta,  b.  c.  526. 
Being  deposed  through  the  intrigues  of 
his  colleague,  Cleomenes,  on  the  ground 
of  illegitimacy,  he  found  an  asylum  with 
king  Darius,  and  subsequently  with 
Xerxes.  —  II.  A  rich  Corinthian  citizen, 
of  the  finnily  of  the  Bacchiadie,  who,  when 
Cypselus  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  Co- 
rinth, migrated  to  Italy  and  settled  at  Tar- 
quinii,  a.  c.  658.  He  is  said  to  have  in- 
troduced alphabetic  writing  and  a  know*> 
ledge  of  the  flne  arts  into^Etruria.  His 
son  Lucumo  afterwards  migrated  to  Rome, 
and  became  monarch,  under  the  name  of 
TarquiniuB  Priscus. — III.  A  native  of 
Corinth,  between  whom  and  Philip  of 
Macedon  there  existed  a  tie  of  hospitality. 
After  Alexander's  conquest  of  Persia,  De- 
maratus,  then  advanced  in  years,  made  a 
voyage  to  the  East,  in  order  to  see  the 


conqueror ;  but  died  soon  after,  and  was 
honoured  with  a  magnificent  funeral. 

DEMXTEa  (Gr.  Sti  or  797,  the  earthy  and 
fiTpyfpy  mother),  the  Grecian  goddess  whose 
attributes  corresponded  with  those  of  the 
Roman  Ceres,  and  with  whom  she  is 
always  identified.     See  Cbeks. 

Demeteia,  an  annual  festival  instituted* 
B.  c.  307,  by  the  Athenians  in  honour  of 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  It  was  held  in  the 
month  Munychon,  which  was  afterwards 
named  Demetrion,  and  consisted  of  solemn 
processions,  games,  and  sacrifices;  and  to 
gratify  the  vanity  of  Demetrius,  who  liked 
to  hear  himself  compared  to  Dionysius, 
its  name  was  changed  into  Dionysia. 

DxMXTRiAs,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  on  the 
Sinus  Pelasgicus  or  Pagasaeus,  at'  the 
mouth  of  the  Onchestus.  It  owed  its 
name  and  origin  to  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
B.  c.  290;  and  the  advantages  of  its  si- 
tuation attracted  such  a  number  of  people 
that  the  neighbouring  towns  were  thinned 
of  inhabitants,  and  it  became  the  principal 
city  in  the  country.  After  the  battle  of 
Cynoscephalse,  it  became  the  chief  town  of 
the  Magnesian  republic,  and  the  seat  of 
government,  and  after  the  battle  of  Pydna 
it  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Romans. 

Dbmetriits,  I.,  sumamed  Poliorcetes, 
"  besieger  of  cities,**  the  son  of  Antigonus 
and  Stratonice,  was  bom  b.c.  337,  and  one  of 
the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  being  sent  by  his 
father  against  Ptolemy,  who  invaded  Sy- 
ria, he  was  defeated  near  Gaxa,  but  soon 
repaired  his  loss  by  a  victory  over  one  of 
the  generals  of  the  enemy.  With  a  fleet 
of  250  ships  he  then  sailed  for  Athms,  in 
the  view  of  restoring  the  popular  form  of 
government,  which  had  been  overthrown 
by  Cassander;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
popularity  of  the  governor,  Demetrius 
Phalcreus,  he  accomplished  his  object, 
and  received  from  the  Athenians  the 
most  fulsome  and  even  impious  adulation. 
In  the  following  year  he  gained  a  great 
naval  victory  over  Ptolemy,  and  captured 
Cyprus,  on  which  his  father  assumed  the 
title  of  king.  He  subsequently  attacked 
Rhodes,  and  though  in  pressing  the  siege 
he  displayed  his  mechanical  genius  in 
the  construction  of  formidable  machines, 
at  the  lapse  of  a  twelvemonth  he  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  with  the  inhabitants. 
After  this  expedition  he  drove  the  Mace- 
donians from  Greece,  restored  the  whole 
country  to  freedom,  and  in  return  for  his 
services  was  proclaimed  chief  of  the 
Greeks,  as  Alexander  and  Philip  had  been, 
in  the   Grecian  States  assembled  in  the 
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Peloponnesus.  But  his  great  success  at 
length  raised  the  jealousy  of  the  other  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander,  Seleucus,  Cassander, 
and  Lysi^uu^hus,  who  united  to  destroy 
Antigonus  and  his  son.  Their  hostile 
armies  having  met  at  Ipsus,  a.  c.SOI,  An- 
tigonus was  killed  in  the  battle;  and  De- 
metrius retired  to  Athens,  but  was  refused 
admittance  into  the  city.  Demetrius,  how- 
ever, having  partially  retrieved  his  afiairs 
by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Stratonice 
to  his  enemy  Seleucus,  forced  Athens  to 
surrender,  and  pardoned  the  inhabitants. 
He  was  making  rapid  progress  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  rest  of  Greece,  when  he  was 
called  off  by  the  information  that  Ptolemy 
and  Lysimachus  had  stripped  him  of  his 
remaining  possessions  in  Asia.  Next  year, 
however,  upon  the  death  of  Cassander,  em- 
bracing the  opportunity  of  interfering  in 
the  affairs  of  Macedon,  which  was  afforded 
by  the  dissensions  of  his  sons,  Antipater  and 
Alexander,  he  cut  off  the  latter,  and  took 
possession  of  the  crown,  which  he  held  for 
seven  years.  Being  now  ambitious  to 
regain  his  father's  dominions,  he  made 
great  preparations  for  invading  Asia ;  but 
his  popularity  had  long  been  on  the  wane, 
and  he  was  now  deserted  by  his  troops, 
who  proclaimed  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus. 
He  then  fled  into  Greece,  brought  to- 
gether a  large  body  of  adherents,  and, 
leaving  such  places  as  continued  faithful 
to  him  to  his  son  Antigonus,  embarked  for 
Asia  with  about  1 1 ,000  men.  Being  un- 
successful, however,  in  all  his  attempts,  he 
was  at  last  obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  with 
his  son-in-law  Seleucus,  who  detained  him 
in  honourable  captivity  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  three  years  afterwards  a.  c.  286, 
in  consequence  of  his  debauchery  and  in- 
temperance. His  remains  were  given  to 
Antigonus,  honoured  with  a  splendid  fu- 
neral pomp  at  Corinth,  and  thence  con- 
veyed to  Demetrias.  His  posterity  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  Macedonian 
throne  till  the  age  of  Perses,  when  the 
kingdom  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 
—  11.  Son  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  and 
grandson  of  Demetrius  Poliorcctes,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  a.  c.  243.  Before  his 
accession  to  the  throne  he  distinguished 
himself  by  driving  Alexander  of  Epirus 
out  of  Macedonia,  and  also  stripping  him 
of  his  own  dominions.  As  sovereign,  he 
gained  victories  over  the  ^tolians  and  the 
Acha»ns  under  their  able  general  Aratus, 
and,  after  a  reign  of  ten  years,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Philip  III.  —  III.  Son 
of  Philip  III.,  king  of  Macedon,  delivered 
as  an  hostage  to  the  Romans,  from  whom, 
on  his  liberation,  he  obtained  great  con- 


cessions for  his  father.  When  he  returned 
to  Macedonia,  he  was  falsely  accused  by 
his  brother  Perses  of  aspiring  to  the  crown, 
and  his  father  too  credulously  consented  to 
his  death,  b.  c.  180. — IV.  Soter,  king  of 
Syria,  and  son  of  Seleucus  Philopater, 
passed  his  early  life  as  a  hostage  to  the 
Romans.  After  the  death  of  Seleucus, 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  deceased  mo- 
narch's brother,  usurped  the  kingdom  of 
Syria,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  An- 
tiochus Eupator.  Meanwhile  Demetrius 
effected  his  escape  from  Rome,  by  the  aid 
of  Polybius  the  historian,  and,  finding  a 
party  in  Syria  willing  to  support  his 
claims,  he  attacked  and  defeated  Eupator, 
and  was  acknowledged  king  by  the  Ro- 
mans, B.  c.  162.  Having  freed  the  Baby- 
lonians from  the  tyranny  of  Timarchus 
and  Heraclides,  he  was  honoured  with  the 
surname  of  Soter;  but  the  iron  rule  he 
bore  over  hb  own  subjects  excited  their 
hatred  to  such  a  degree  that  they  trans- 
ferred their  allegiance  to  Alexander  Ba- 
la, son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  in  an 
engagement  with  whom  Demetrius  was 
cut  off  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign.  — 
V.  Son  of  the  preceding,  surnamed  Ni* 
cator  or  Conquerort  with  the  assistance  of 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  whose  daughter 
Cleopatra  he  had  married,  expelled  Alex- 
ander Bala,  and  possessed  himself  of  his 
father's  throne,  a.  c.  1 46.  But  giving  him- 
self up  to  luxury  and  voluptuousness,  he 
suffered  his  kingdom  to  be  governed  by 
his  favourites,  and  was  at  last  expelled 
by  his  subjects,  and  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Parthians,  upon  whom  he  had  ventured 
to  make  war.  While  in  captivity  he  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Mithridates;  and  his 
former  wife  Cleopatra  gave  her  hand  to 
Antiochus  Sidetis,  who  then  mounted  the 
throne  of  Syria ;  but  his  death,  which  took 
place  soon  afterwards,  cleared  the  way  for 
the  return  of  Demetrius  who,  however, 
had  not  profited  by  adversity,  for  he  was 
once  more  expeUed  by  Alexander  Zebina, 
and,  having  taken  refuge  in  Tyre,  was  slain 
by  the  orders  of  his  first  wife,  Cleopatra, 

B.  c.  126 VI.    Surnamed  Eucierus,  or 

the  Foriunaief  was  the  fourth  son  of  An- 
tiochus Grypus.  After  expelling  Antio- 
chus Eusebes  from  Syria,  a.  c.  93,  he 
shared  his  kingi^om  with  his  brother  Phi- 
lip ;  but  the  latter  soon  afterwards  in- 
vaded his  dominions,  and  Demetrius  was 
defeated,  but  found  ^n  honourable  capti- 
vity in  Parthia,  where  he  died-— VII.  Pe- 
pagomenus,  a  medical  writer,  who  lived 
during  the  reign  of  Michael  VIII. 
(Palieologus.)  Two  treatises  ascribed 
to  him   are   still    extant — VIII.  Pha- 
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lereus  (three  gylkbles,  «aXi}pcis,)  a  native 
of  Phalenim  in  Attica,  and  the  last  of 
the  more  distin^tsbed  orators  of  Greece, 
vas  the  son  of  Phanostratus,  who  had  been 
alave  to  Hmotheus  and  Conon.  He  first  took 
]kart  in  public  affiurs  a.  c.  S20 ;  and  was 
condemned  to  death  with  Phocion,  a.  c.  317, 
fiir  espousing  the  Macedonian  cause,  but 
aaved  himself  by  flight,  and  was  soon  af- 
terwards named  goTcmor  of  Athens  by 
Cassander.  Hiis  office  he  held  for  ten 
years,  during  which  he  so  gained  the  af- 
fections of  his  countrymen,  that  they  are 
said  to  have  raised  to  him  360  statues. 
But  when  the  Athenians  were  offered  their 
liberty  by  Demetrius  PoUorcetes,  with 
their  usual  fickleness,  they  drove  him  igno- 
miniously  from  Athens,  a.  c.  306,  and  would 
eren  have  deprived  him  of  life,  had  he  not 
effected  his  escape,  first  to  Thebes  and  af- 
terwards to  Alexandria,  where  he  found  an 
hospitable  reception  from  Ptolemy  Soter. 
Tlie  latter  having  consulted  him  as  to  the 
choice  of  a  successor,  Demetrius  was  in 
fiivour  of  the  monarch's  eldest  son,  but  the 
king  eventually  decided  for  the  son  whom 
he  had  by  a  second  wife,  Berenice;  and 
when  Ptolemy  II.,  therefore,  came  to  the 
throne,  he  revenged  himself  on  the  unlucky 
counsellor,  by  exilinff  him  to  Upper  Egypt, 
where  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  by  the 
bite  of  an  asp,  a.  c.  284.  A  list  of  works 
which  he  wrote  has  been  given  by  Dio- 
genes ;  but  of  these  only  a  treatise  on  rhe- 
toric has  been  preserved. —  IX.  A  Cynic 
philosopher  of  Corinth,  who  came  to  Rome 
during  the  reign  of  Nero,  where  he  ob- 
tained the  highest  reputation  as  a  teacher 
of  philosophy.  The  freedom  with  which 
he  censured  public  manners  led  to  his  ban- 
ishment ;  but  after  the  death  of  Nero  he 
returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  again 
banished  by  Vespasian,  and,  though  once 
more  recalled  under  Titus,  he  was  finally 
removed  under  Domitian,  and  withdrew  to 
Puteoli 

DxMocxDXs,  a  celebrated  physician  *of 
Crotona,  son  of  Calliphon,  and  intimate 
with  Polycrates.  He  was  carried  as  a 
prisoner  from  Samos  to  Darius,  king  of 
Persia,  where  he  acquired  great  riches, 
and  much  reputation  by  two  cures  upon 
the  king  and  his  spouse.  But  bis  love  of 
his  native  country  remained  undiminished, 
and  he  at  length  found  means  of  escaping 
to  Crotona,  where  he  finally  settled,  and 
tnarried  the  daughter  of  Milo. 

Dkmochitus,  a  celebrated  philosopher, 
bom  at  Abdera,  a  city  of  Thrace,  about 
from  B.  c.  460  to  a.  c.  494.  His  love 
for  philosophy  was  first  excited  by  the 
instructions  of  the   magi   whom    Xerxes 


had  left  at  Abdera,  in  return  for  the  hos- 
pitable treatment  his  army  had  received 
from  the  father  of  Democritus.  After  his 
father's  death  he  travelled  over  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  in  pursuit  of  wisdom. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  visited 
Athens ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  must  at 
some  period  of  his  life  have  been  a  disciple 
of  Leucippus.  On  his  return  to  Abdera 
he  delivered  lectures  to  his  countrymen, 
and  so  entirely  gained  their  confidence, 
that  he  was  called  to  the  head  of  af- 
fairs ;  which,  however,  he  soon  afterwards 
abandoned,  in  order  to  devote  himself, 
without  interruption,  to  philosophical  pur- 
suits. It  is  difficult  to  separate  the  alle- 
gorical from  the  real  in  the  life  of  Demo- 
critus. Thus,  when  it  is  stated  that  to 
withdraw  himself  entirely  from  the  con- 
templation of  external  objects,  he  put  out 
his  eyes,  nothing  more  is  implied  tlian  that 
such  was  the  intensity  of  his  application 
to  study,  that  be  neglected  every  thing 
else.  His  immeasurable  superiority  to  his 
contemporaries  in  every  branch  of  know- 
ledge,  whether  speculative  or  practical, 
induced  them  to  regard  him  as  superhu- 
man, and  this  is  probably  the  best  clue  to 
the  numerous  absurd  stories  that  arc  told 
respecting  him.  He  was  the  founder  of 
the  Atomic  theory,  which  was  nearly  a 
century  later  renewed  by  Epicurus ;  and 
as  he  was  said  to  laugh  at  the  follies  and 
vanities  of  mankind,  he  has  been  generally 
characterised  as  the  *' laughing  philoso- 
pher.** He  died  a.  c.  361.  Of  his  numerous 
writings  recorded  by  Diogenes  Laertius, 
only  a  few  fragments  remain,  and  these  are 
by  many  not  considered  authentic. 

DxMdnScus,  I.,  a  musician  at  the  court 
of  Alcinous,  who  sang  in  the  presence  of 
Ulysses. — II.  A  Trojan  chief,  who  came 
with  ^neas  into  Italy,  where  he  was  killed. 

DxMOLxoN,  I.,  a  Centaur  killed  by  llie- 
seus  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous. —  II.  A 
son  of  Antenor,  killed  by  Achilles. 

DxuSnax,  a  Cynic  philosopher  of  Cy- 
prus, contemporary  with  Lucian,  who 
wrote  his  life,  and  described  him  as  one  of 
the  best  philosophers  he  ever  knew.  He 
lived  chiefly  at  Athens,  where  he  died  at 
the  age  of  ninety,  and  was  honoured  with 
a  public  funeraL 

DxMoraooN.     See  Phyllis. 

Dkmosthxkxs,  I.,  the  most  celebrated 
orator  of  antiquity,  was  bom  at  Pasania, 
a  borough  of  Attica,  a.  c.  385,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  99th  Olymp.  His  father, 
whom  he  lost  in  his  eighth  year,  was  a 
rich  manufiicturer  of  arms  ;  but  his  guar- 
dians wasted  a  large  portion  of  his  property. 
Meanwhile    Demosthenes    attended    the 
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lectures  of  Plato,  Eubulides,  and  Issus;  ' 
and  on  attaining  his  imyority  be  com-  ' 
menced  a  prosecution  against  his  guardians 
for  the  recoTery  of  his  property,  and  gained 
his  cause,  without,  however,  recovering 
more  than  a  moiety  of  his  demands,  b.  c. 
3G4.  His  success  emboldened  the  youthful 
orator  to  speak  in  public ;  but  the  physical 
disadvantages  undier  which  he  laboured, 
his  Ibeble  voice,  indistinct  articulation,  and 
ungraceful  gestures  exposed  him  to  general 
ridicule.  Downcast, but  not  overwhelmed, 
Demosthenes  now  put  in  operation  the 
most  untiring  diligence  and  care  to  re- 
move his  impediments  to  success.  His 
stammering  he  sought  to  cure  by  speaking 
with  pebbles  in  his  mouth ;  the  distortion 
of  his  features  was  removed  by  watching 
his  countenance  in  a  looking-glass ;  he 
frequently  climbed  up  hills  that  his  voice 
might  acquire  force  and  energy;  and  he 
declaimed  on  the  sea  shore  to  accustom 
himself  to  the  noise  and  tumult  of  a  public 
assembly.  To  devote  himself  more  closely 
to  study,  he  shut  himself  up  in  a  cave  for 
months  together;  and  in  this  retirement, 
with  his  own  hand,  he  copied  and  re- 
copied  the  history  of  Thucydides  seven 
or  eight  times,  as  a  model  for  his  own 
style.  On  emerging  from  his  retirementr 
he  adopted  the  profession  of  an  advocate ; 
and  the  ability  which  he  then  displayed, 
while  it  formed  his  principal  means  of 
support,  soon  raised  him  to  tiie  first  politi- 
cal importance  at  Athens.  His  penetra- 
tion enabled  him  easily  to  divine  the 
ambitious  plans  of  Philip  of  Macedon; 
and  during  fourteen  years  the  Athenian 
orator  devoted  himself  unceasingly  to  the 
task  of  frustrating  his  designs.  The  first 
of  his  noble  orations,  known  by  the  name 
of  Philippie»,  was  delivered  on  the  Ma- 
cedonian monarch  seising  the  Pass  of 
Thermopylie,  and  urged  upon  the  Athe- 
nians the  necessity  of  fitting  out  a  large 
military  and  naval  armament,  and  carrying 
war  into  the  enemy*s  dominions  ;  but, 
though  the  Athenians  approved  of  his 
advice,  they  refused  to  act  upon  it ;  and 
it  was  not  till  Philip  had  defeated  Kersi- 
bleptes  the  Tliracian,  that  they  found  them- 
selves obliged  to  commence  hostilities. 
Philip,  however,  succeeded  in  possessing 
himself  of  Olynthus,  notwithstanding  the 
exertions  of  Demosthenes,  b.  c.  347.  We 
subsequently  find  him  associated  with 
iBacIiines  in  two  embassies  to  the  Mace- 
donian monarch,  in  which  he  is  said  to 
have  displayed  little  dignity  and  presence 
of  mind ;  and,  on  his  return,  calling  not 
only  upon  Athens,  but  upon  all  Greece, 
to  prepare  for  a  contest.      At  length  his 


wishes  were  crowned  with  success.  Philip, 
who  had  been  compelled,  chiefly  by  the 
exertions  of  Demostlienes,  to  raise  the 
sL^^  of  Bysantium  and  Perianthes,  haying 
returned  to  Greece,  was  chosen  general  of 
the  Amphictyonic  army,  and  suddenly 
seised  upon  Elateia,  the  key  of  Bceotia. 
Ghreat  was  the  dismay  of  the  Athenians  at 
this  unexpected  step.  But,  at  Uie  insti* 
gation  of  Demosthenes,  it  was  reatdved 
that  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail  should  be 
equipped,  the  army  marched  inio  Eleusis, 
and  ambassadors  sent  to  all  the  states  of 
Greece  to  unite  their  efibrts  in  the  cause 
of  independence.  He  himself  departed 
for  Thebes,  where  he  was  completely  sue* 
cessfbl;  and  within  six  weeks  from  the 
seizure  of  Elateia,  a  combined  army  was 
assembled  to  oppose  the  Macedonian  army; 
but  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  b.  c.  338, 
proved  adverse  to  the  hopes  of  Demo- 
sthenes, and  left  Philip  undiluted  master 
of  the  destinies  of  Greece.  The  personal 
courage  of  Demosthenes  fiuled  him  in  this 
battle;  but  he  was  subsequently  called 
upon  by  his  fellow-citiaens  to  pronounee 
the  customary  funeral  oration  over  those 
who  had  fallen,  became  soon  afterwards 
purveyor  of  Athens,  and  was  prosecuting 
his  schemes  for  the  aggrandisement  of  his 
native  country,  when  the  news  arrived 
that  Philip  had  been  assassinated,  a.c.  336. 
Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  displayed  an 
unbecoming  joy  at  the  murder  of  Philip ; 
but  if  he  had  augured  more  &vourably 
for  the  destinies  of  his  country  from  this 
event,  his  anticipations  were  doomed  to 
disappointment,  for  the  first  measures  of 
the  new  sovereign  struck  such  terror  into 
the  Athenians,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
send  an  embassy  to  Alexander,  in  the  hope 
of  averting  his  wrath.  Alexander  was 
easily  moved  to  foreigners.  Soon  after  he 
entered  upon  his  Eastern  expedition ;  and 
the  year  in  which  he  became  monarch  of 
the  East  witnessed  the  most  remarkable 
trial  and  oratorical  combat  which  ever  oc- 
curred. (See  iEscHixBs.)  A  short  time 
after  this  splendid  victory  over  .^schines, 
he  was  accused  of  having  accepted  a  bribe 
from  Harpalus,  a  Macedonian  governor, 
and  condemned  to  imprisonment  and  to 
pay  a  fine  of  fifly  talents ;  but  hb  escape 
was  connived  at,  and  he  fled  to  ^gina, 
whence  he  continued  to  pour  forth  pro- 
testations of  his  innocence.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander  he  was  recalled,  and 
Ids  entry  into  Athens  marked  by  every 
demonstration  of  joy.  A  new  league,  of 
which  Demosthenes  was  the  soul,  was 
formed  among  the  Grecian  cities  against  the 
Macedonians ;    but  tlie  confederacy  was 
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broken  up  by  Antipater,  and  the  death  of 
Demosthenes  decreed.  Thereup<»  he  re- 
tired to  the  island  of  Calauria,  off  the 
coast  of  Argolis,  and,  being  pursued  by 
the  satellites  of  Anttpater,  terminated  h» 
iile  in  the  temple  of  Neptune,  by  poison, 
at  the  age  of  aboTe  sixty.  —  II.  An  Athe- 
iBaa  genevsl,  sent  to  succeed  Alcibiades  in 
Sicily.  He  attacked  SjFracuae  with  Nicias, 
but  his  eflEorts  were-  ineffectual ;  and,  after 
many  calamities,  he  fell  into  the  enemy's 
bands.-— III.  Father  of  the  orator  Demo- 
sthenes, a  rich  manufacturer  of  arms. 

Dxo,  a  name  given  to  Ceres,  derived 
from  the  Gr.  to  find,  in  allusion,  as  is  com- 
monly said,  to  her  search  for,  and  discovery 
of,  her  daughter  Proserpine ;  but  there  arc 
various  interpretations  attached  to  it 
Proserpine  was  thence  called  by  the  Greek 
poets  Deolne. 

DsaSE,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Ly- 
caonia,  near  Isauria.  It  was  the  residence 
of  the  robber  chieftain  Antipater  Derbieus, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Darb, 
«  ffoU,  the  spot  being  still  designated  by 
the  term  Alah-dag,  signifying  the  pa^  of 
the  high  mountains. 

Dxaaicxs,  a  people  near  Caucasus,  whose 
territories  are  rariously  pointed  out,  but 
who  are  generally  supposed  to  have  occu- 
pied part  of  the  modem  Chorcuan,  They 
killed  those  who  had  reaehed  their  70th 
year. 

Dsaciro,  and  Dsadrris,  a  goddess  of 
Syria,  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Atar- 
gatis,  of  which  word  Derceto  is  apparently 
a  corruption.  She  was  represented'  as  a 
beautiful  woman  above  the  waist,  and  as  a 
fi^  from  the  wMst  downwards.  The 
origin  of  the  peculiarity  of  her  form  has 
been  narrated  by  Diodonis.  The  ancient 
fish  worship  of  the  Syrians  is  sometimes 
supposed  to  have  an  astronomical  basis. 

DsacrruIoAS,  a  celebrated  general  of 
Sparta.  He  took  nine  different  cities  in 
eight  days,  and  freed  Chersonesus  from 
the  inroads  of  the  Thracians  by  building 
-a  wall  across  the  country.  His  exploits 
range  over  a  period  of  years,  and  he  was 
ultimately  superseded  in  the  command, 
B.  c.  413. 

Dkatoka,  Tortona,  a  considerable  city 
of  Liguria,  about  twenty  miles  west  of 
Asta.  As  a  Roman  colony,  it  was  sur- 
named  lulia,  as  we  learn  from  ancient 
inscriptions. 

DxardsE,  Tortosa,  a  city  ot  the  Iler- 
cacmes  in  %>ain,  a  short  distance  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Iberus. 

Dkucalion,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
personages  in  the  earliest  traditions  of  the 
Greeks,  was  the  son  of  Prometheus  and 


Clymene  or  Pandora,  the  father  or  brother 
of  Hellen  (the  reputed  founder  of  the  Greek 
nation),  and  king  of  Thessaly.  In  his  age 
the  whole  earth  was  overwhelmed  with  a 
deluge,  on  account  of  the  impiety  of  the 
human  race ;  and  Deucalion,  by  the  advice 
of  hii  fiither,  having  made  an  ark,  entered 
into  it  with  his  wife  Pyrrha,  and  thus  saved 
themselves.  The  vessel  was  tossed  about 
during  nine  days,  but  at  last  stopped  on 
IVIt.  Parnassus,  where  Deucalion  remained 
till  the  waters  had  subsided.  As  soon  as 
the  waters  had  retired,  Deucalicm  and  his 
wife  consulted  the  oracle  of  Themis  how 
they  should  repeople  the  earth,  and  were 
directed  to  throw  behind  them  the  bones 
of  their  grandmother,  i.  e.  the  stones  of  the 
earth.  The  stones  thrown  by  Deucalion 
became  men,  those  by  Pyrrha  women. 
The  deluge  of  Deucalion,  as  described  by 
the  ancient  writers,  was  merely  local ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Phila* 
delphus,  when  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  be- 
came known  to  the  Greeks,  that  some 
features  borrowed  from  the  universal 
deluge  of  Noah  were  incorporated  with 
the  story  of  the  Thessalian  flood.  The 
deluge  of  Deucalion  is  supposed  to  have 
happened  n.  c.  1548. 

Dbva,  Chewier,  I.,  a  city  of  the  Comavii 
in  Britain,  on  the  Seteia,  Dee^  and  the  sta« 
tioa  of  the  20th  legion. «— II.  A  river  of 
Britain,  now  Dee,  from  which  the  cities  of 
Old  and  New  Aberdeen  derive  their  name. 
—  III.  Dee,  a  river  in  Britain,  on  the 
north-western  coast,  flowing  into  Wi'gton 
Bay,  the  ancient  Jena  ^stuarium. 

DiA,  I.,  one  of  the  appellations  of 
Naxos,  an  island  in  the  Mgean  sea,  famous 
for  the  birth  and  worship  of  Bacchus. 
(See  Naxos. )~-  II.  Standia,  a  small  island 
off  the  coast  of  Crete,  immediately  op* 
posite  to  Gnossus. 

DiADUIUMIAKITS.       ScC  M AOftlNUS. 

DiiBUs,  a  stretegus  of  Megalopolis  and 
general  of  the  Achaean  league,  b.  c.  14$, 
who,  after  the  death  of  Critolaus,  with  a 
force  of  twenty  thousand  men,  attempted 
to  defend  Corinth  against  Mammius  the 
Roman  general,  but  being  defeated,  fled  to 
Megalopolis,  and,  having  told  of  the  defeat, 
put  his  wife  to  death  to  save  her  from 
disgrace  and  slavery,  and  then  terminated 
his.  own  life  by  poison. 

DiAOoaAs,  I.,  a  native  of  the  island  of 
Melos,  and  follower  of  Democritus,  who 
redeemed  him  from  slavery,  and  trained 
him  up  in  the  study  of  philosophy.  His 
name  has  been  transmitted  with  infamy  to 
posterity,  as  that  of  an  avowed  advocate 
for  the  rejection  of  all  religious  belief.  A 
price  being  set  on  his  head,  he  fled  to 
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Corinth,  where  he  died,  b.  c.  416. — II.  An 
athlete  of  Rhodes,  whose  victory  at  the 
Olympic  games,  &  c.  462,  was  celebrated 
by  Pindar  in  an  ode  which  is  still  extant. 
Tlie  same  poet  relates  various  other  vic- 
tories of  Diagoras;  and  Aulus  Gellius 
states  he  died  from  joy  at  seeing  his  three 
sons  crowned  on  the  same  day  with  victory 
at  the  Olympic  games. 

Diius,  a  priest  of  Jupiter  at  Rome, 
first  instituted  by  Numa.     See  Flamzk. 

DxAMASTiGdsis,  a  festival  at  Sparta  in 
honour  of  Diana  Orthia,  Saro  rou  fjuourrtyovy, 
from  whipping,  because  boys,  called  Bo- 
monicae,  were  whipped  before  the  altar  of 
the  goddess. 

DxAMA,  in  mythology,  the  Latin  name 
of  the  goddess  known  to  tlie  Greeks  by 
the  name  of  Artemis  ("Afrrcfut),  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  ana  sister 
of  Apollo.  She  was  the  virgin  goddess 
of  the  chase,  and  also  presided  over  health. 
The  sudden  deaths  of  women  were  attri- 
buted to  her  darts,  as  those  of  men  were 
to  the  arrows  of  Apollo.  In  later  times 
she  was  ocmfounded  with  various  other 
goddenes,  as  Hecate,  Lucina,  Proserpina, 
and  Luna.  In  the  two  last  of  these  cha- 
racters she  was  said  to  appear  in  the  nether 
world  and  in  heaven  respectively,  while  on 
earth  she  assumed  the  character  of  Arte- 
mis; whence  she  was  called  the  three- 
formed  goddess.  Her  power  and  func- 
tions in  these  characters  have  been  happily 
expressed  in  the  couplet  — 

"  Tenret,  lustrat,  agit,  Proserpina,  Luna,  Diana, 
Ima,  suprema,  feras,  sceptro,  fUlgore,  sagitta." 

She  was  generally  represented  as  a  healthy 
active  maiden  in  a  huntress's  dress,  with 
a  handsome  but  ungentle  expression  of 
countenance.  The  homage  rendered  to 
Diana  was  so  extensive  that  the  silversmith 
who  remarked  that  she  was  worshipped  in 
all  Asia  and  the  world  can  scarcely  be 
accused  of  exaggeration.  A  catalogue  of 
the  various  places  where  temples  were 
erected  in  her  honour  would  comprise 
every  city  oli  note  in  the  ancient  world. 
Among  others  may  be  mentioned  Ephesus, 
Abydos,  Heraclea,  Aulis,  Eretria,  Samos, 
Bubastus  in  Egypt,  Delos  (whence  she 
was  termed  Delia),  and  Mount  Aventine 
at  Rome.  But  of  all  her  temples,  that  at 
Ephesus  was  the  most  celebrated.  It  was 
erected  at  the  joint  expense  of  all  the  states 
of  Aua ;  and  accordioig  to  the  accounts  of 
ancient  authors,  it  must  have  surpassed  in 
splendour  all  the  structures  of  antiquity, 
and  fiiUy  deserved  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  A  small 
statue  of  the  goddess,  or,  as  she  was  termed 


by  her  votaries,  the  **  Great  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians,**  which  was  commonly  supposed 
to  have  been  sent  from  heaven,  was  here 
enshrined  and  adorned  with  all  that  wealth 
and  genius  could  contribute.  The  &te  of 
this  temple  is  well  known.  On  the  day 
that  Alexander  the  Great  was  bom,  it  was 
set  on  fire  by  Eratostratus,  firom  a  mor- 
bid desire  to  transmit  his  name,  even 
with  infiuny,  to  posterity.  This  edifice 
was  afterwards  rebuilt  on  a  plan  of  si- 
milar magnificence ;  and  it  remained  in 
full  possession  of  its  wealth  and  reputa- 
tion till  the  year  260  a.  d.,  when  it  was 
completely  destroyed  during  an  invasion  of 
the  Goths.  Diana  was  also  called  Agro- 
tera,  Aricia,  Cynthia,  Delia,  Orthia,  Tau- 
rica,  &c. ;  and  she  was  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  I  sis  of  the  Egyptians, 
whose  worship  was  introduced  into  Greece, 
with  that  of  Osiris,  under  the  name  of 
Apollo. 

DiANJi  Favuv,  a  promontory  of  Asia 
Minor  in  Bithynia ;  near  which  was  a 
temple  of  Jupiter  Urius,  dispenser  of 
fitvourable  winds. 

DiAKiuM,  a  promontory  and  town  of 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  Medi- 
terranean coast.  The  modem  name  of 
the  town  is  Denia,  of  the  promontory. 
Cape  St,  Martin,  It  was  one  of  the  three 
towns  on  this  coast,  whose  fioundaiion  was 
ascribed  to  the  Massilians ;  and  was  called 
by  them  Artemisium,  from  the  Greek 
name  of  Diana,  who  had  a  temple  here. 

DiAsiA,  an  annual  festival  held  in  honour 
of  Jupiter,  surnamed  MctAlxcor,  outside  of 
the  walls  of  Athens.  It  was  accompanied 
with  feasting  and  r^oicings,  and,  like  most 
other  festivals,  ended  in  a  fiur. 

DiBio,  Dijon,  a  city  of  Gaul  in  the 
territory  of  the  Lingones,  either  founded 
or  fortified  by  the  emperor  Aurelian. 

DicjBA,  a  town  of  Thrace  in  the  territory 
of  the  Bistones. 

DiciEARCHiA.     See  Putioli. 

DicjBARCHUs,  a  native  of  Messana  in 
Sicily,  and  a  pupil  of  Aristotie.  He 
wrote  several  works  on  geography  and 
history,  of  which  the  few  firagments  that 
remain  are  given  in  Iludsons  Geographi 
GnBci  Minarei. 

DicxNKUs,  an  Egyptian  philosopher  in 
the  age  of  Augustus,  who  travelled  into 
Scythia,  and  by  his  instructions  not  only 
softened  the  wildness  and  rusticity  of  the 
king's  manners,  but  also  gained  such  an 
influence  over  the  multitude,  that  they 
destroyed  the  vines  which  grew  in  their 
country,  to  prevent  the  scenes  of  dissipation 
which  the  wine  occasioned  among  them. 

Dictator,  a  Roman  magistrate,  appointed 
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on  special  occasions  to  supersede  the  consuls, 
invested  with  regal  authority.  This  officer 
-was  first  chosen  during  the  Roman  wars 
against  Uie  Latins.  The  consuls  being 
unable  to  raise  forces  for  the  defence  of 
the  state,  because  the  plebeians  refused  to 
enlist,  if  they  were  not  discharged  from 
all  the  debts  contracted  with  the  patri- 
cians, the  senate  found  it  necessary  to 
elect  a  new  magistrate  with  absolute 
power.  His  power,  however,  continued 
only  for  sii  months,  and  was  never  pro- 
longed, except  in  extreme  necessity.  The 
dictator  could  lay  out  none  of  the  public 
money  without  authority  of  the  senate, 
or  order  of  the  people;  neither  was  he 
allowed  to  ride  on  horseback  without 
permission  of  the  people.  He  was  called 
dictator,  because  dictut,  i.  e.  named  by  the 
consul,  or  quonietm  dietis  ejus  parthai 
populus,  **  because  the  people  implicitly 
obeyed  his  command.**  Oxie  of  the  con- 
suls, by  order  of  the  senate,  named  as 
dictator  whatever  person  of  consular  dig- 
mty  he  thought  proper,  after  having  taken 
the  auspices,  usually  in  the  dead  of  night. 
As  his  power  was  absolute,  he  could 
proclaim  war,  levy  forces,  conduct  them 
against  an  enemy,  and  disband  them  at 
pleasure.  He  punished  as  he  pleased ; 
there  being  no  appeal  from  his  decision, 
at  least  in  later  times.  A  dictator  was 
chosen  chiefly  when  the  state  was  in  im- 
minent danger  from  foreign  enemies,  or 
inward  seditions ;  but  they  were  also 
frequently  chosen  for  merely  ceremonial 
purposes,  as  for  holding  the  Comitia. 
Hits  office  became  odious  by  the  per- 
petual usurpations  of  Sylla  and  J.  Caesar ; 
and  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  Ro- 
man  senate,  on  the  motion  of  the  consul 
Antony,  passed  a  decree,  which  for  ever 
forbade  a  dictator  to  exist  in  Home.  The 
dictator,  as  soon  as  elected,  chose  a  sub- 
ordinate officer,  called  his  master  of  horse, 
magiaier  equUum.  The  dictatorship  was 
originally  confined  to  the  patricians,  but 
the  plebeians  were  afterwards  admitted  to 
d»re  it  Titus  Lartius  Flavus  was  the 
first  dictator,  a.  v.  c.  253.  Such  are  the 
received  opinions  as  to  the  Roman  dic- 
tators ;  but  Miebuhr  has  opened  some  new 
views  upon  this  subject,  which  are  now 
generally  adopted.  According  to  Niebuhr, 
the  object  aimed  at  in  the  institution  of 
the  dictatorship  was  to  evade  the  Valerian 
laws,  and  to  re-establish  the  unlimited 
authority  of  the  patricians  over  the  ple- 
beians; for  the  appeal  to  the  common- 
alty granted  by  these  laws  was  from  the 
sentence  of  the  consuls,  and  not  from  that 
of  this    new   magistrate.      But  this  un- 


limited power  did  not  extend  over  the 
patricians. 

DicTx,  a  mountun  of  Crete,  now  Sethia^ 
or  LatUdt  which,  from  being  covered 
throughout  a  great  part  of  the  year  with 
snow,  was  denominated  by  Strabo,  Pliny, 
and  Ptolemy,  "  White  Mountain.**  This 
mountain  was  consecrated  to  Jupiter, 
hence  called  Dictacus,  as  well  as  from  a 
cave  which  was  there,  in  which  he  had 
been  concealed  from  Saturn.  Crete  was 
sometimes  styled  "  Dictsa  arva.** 

DicTTNNA,  a  Nymph  of  Crete,  jrho  is 
supposed  to  have  invented  fishing  nets 
(9f«mMi),  and  on  this  account  to  have 
changed  her  name  Britomartis  into  Dlo- 
tynna.  But  a  more  probable  statement 
will  be  found  under  BarroMAaTit. 

DlCTTKNJBCH,    Or  DiCTAMNDH  FROMOV- 

TORzuM,  a  promontory  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Crete,  forming  the  termination 
of  a  chain  called  Htyrus  by  Strabo.  On 
its  summit  was  placed  a  celebrated  tem- 
ple of  the  Nymph  Britomartis  or  Die- 
tynna. 

DicTTS,  I.,  a  Cretan  who  accompanied 
Idomeneus  to  the  Trojan  war,  the  history  of 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  written.  The 
work  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  in  a  tomb  near  Gnossus  which 
had  been  opened  by  an  earthquake,  to  have 
been  written  in  Phoenician,  and  translated 
into  Greek  by  Praxis  or  Eupraxides ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  story 
was  invented  to  impose  on  the  emperor, 
and  that  Praxis  was  himself  the  original 
author  of  the  work.  The  Greek  ori^nal 
is  lost,  but  the  Latin  version  of  Q.  Septi- 
mlus  is  still  extant — II.  A  brother  of 
Polydectes,  king  of  Seriphus,  in  whose 
stead  he  was  made  king  by  Perseus,  on 
account  of  the  insult  Polydectes  had  offered 
to  Danae. 

DiDiA  Lsx,  de  SumptibuSf  a  law  enacted 
by  Didius,  a.  c.  c.  610,  to  restrain  the 
expenses  attending  public  festivals,  and 
limit  the  number  of  guests.  It  extended 
the  sumptuary  laws  to  all  the  Italians,  and 
ordained  that  not  only  the  masters  of  the 
feast,  but  also  the  guests,  should  incur  a 
penalty  for  their  offence. 

DidIus,  Juliamus,  a  wealthy  Roman, 
who,  after  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  bought 
the  empire  which  the  Pra^torians  had  ex- 
posed to  sale,  A.  D.  1 93.  He  had  passed 
through  all  the  most  important  offices  in 
the  state ;  and  had  been  governor  of  Bi- 
thynia,  Germania  Inferior,  and  Dalmatia. 
Notwithstanding  his  elevation  to  the  purple 
was  confirmed  by  the  servile  senate,  the 
people  refused  to  acknowledge  him ;  and 
aAera  reign  of  si»ty-six  days,  be  was  killed 
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by.  a  oommon  soldier,  and  Serenis  pro- 
cLdmed  emperor  in  his  room. 

Diooft  eaUsd  also  SUtia,  daughter  of 
Belus,  king  of  Tyret  married  Slch«us,  or 
fiieharbaS)  her  uncle,  priest  of  Hercules. 
Her  brother*  Pygmalion,  who  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Tyre  after  Belus,  having 
murdered  Sichanis,  to  get  possession  of 
his  riches,  Dido,  disconsolate  for  the  loss 
of  her  husband,  set  sail  in  quest  of  a  set- 
tlement with  a  number  of  Tyrians,  to  whom 
the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant  bad  become  odi- 
ous. During  her  voyage  she  visited  the 
coast  of  Cyprus.  Being  driven  by  a  storm 
on  the  African  coast,  she  bought  of  the 
inhabitants  as  much  land  as  could  be  co- 
vered by  a  buirs  hide,  fivpffa  (see  BrasA) ; 
here  the  first  settlement  was  made ;  and  as 
the  city  gradually  increased  around,  and 
Carthage  arose,  Byrsa  became  the  citadel. 
Her  beauty,  as  well  as  the  fame  of  her 
enterprise,  gained  her  many  admirers. 
Being  at  length  sought  in  marriage  by 
larbas,  a  neighbouring  prince,  with  a  de- 
nunciation of  war  if  she  refused,  she  was 
urged  by  her  subjects  to  comply.  Dido 
begged  three  months  to  give  her  decisive 
answer.  Meanwhile  she  erected  a  funeral 
pile,  as  if  wishing  to  appease  the  Manes 
of  Sietueus,  to  whom  she  had  promised 
eternal  fidelity ;  and  having  ascended  the 
pile  in  the  presence  of  her  people,  stabbed 
berself  with  a  tword.  After  her  death 
she  received  divine  honours.  Virgil  has 
deviated  in  many  particulars  from  the  au- 
thentic history  c^  Dido,  and  in  none  more 
than  in  those  of  her  death,  which  he  re- 
presents as  having  been  caused  1^  the 
sudden  departure  of  ^neas,  of  whom  she 
was  deeply  enamoured. 

DiDTJCAON,  an  imaginary  artut,  cited  by 
VirgiU  fiunous  for  making  suits  of  armour. 

DxoYMUs,  I.,  a  grammarian  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
He  is  said  to  have  composed  nearlv  4000 
volumes,  and  was  sumamed  XaXKiyrtpos, 
hrazen  entraiU,  firom  his  indefatigable  in- 
dustry. Various  other  writers  of  thu 
name  are  enimerated  by  Suidas.  —  II.  A 
small  village  of  Ionia,  not  iar  from  Mile- 
tus, celebrated  for  a  temple  and  oracle 
of  Apollo,  who  was  thence  called  Di- 
dymaeus.     It  was  also  called  DidymL 

DisKECEs,  a  Spartan,  who,  on  hearing 
before  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  that  the 
Persian^  were  so  numerous  that  their 
arrows  would  darken  the  light  of  the  sun, 
observed,  that  it  would  be  a  great  con- 
venience, for  then  they  would  fight  in  the 
shade. 

DissriTER,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  as  the 
«&ther  of  light" 


DioKNTiA,  Licenza,  a  small  but  cele- 
brated stream,  which  watered  Horace's 
&rm,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines*  It 
discbarges  itself  into  the  Anio. 

Dii,  the  Latin  name  for  the  ancient 
heathen  divinities.  Every  object  which 
caused  terror,  inspired  gratitude^  or  be- 
stowed affluence,  received  the  tribute  of 
veneration.  The  number  of  deities  has  been 
divided  into  different  classes,  according  to 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  mythologists. 
The  Romans,  generally  speaking,  reckoned 
two  classes,  the  dii  mqjorum  gtntiwn  or 
dii  coutulcHteSf  and  the  dii  minpmm  gentium. 
The  former  were  twelve  in  number.  (See 
CoNSENTKS. )  In  the  class  of  the  latter  were 
ranked  all  the  gods  worshipped  in  different 
parts  of  the  earth.  Besides  these,  some 
were  called  dii  ielecti,  sometimes  classed 
with  the  twelve  greater  gods ;  Janus,  Sa» 
turn,  the  Genius,  the  Moon,  Pluto,  and 
Bacchus.  Thefe  were  also  some  called 
demi-gods,  i.  e.  who  deserved  immortality 
for  their  exploits,  and  their  uncommon 
services  to  mankind.  Among  these  were 
Friapus,  Vertumnus,  Hercules,  and  those 
whose  parents  were  some  of  the  immortal 
gods.  Besides  these^  all  the  passions  and 
moral  virtues -were  reckoned  as  powerful 
deities.  According  to  Ilesiod,  there  were 
no  less  than  30,000  gods  which  inhabited 
the  earth.  To  these,  succeeding  ages  have 
added  an  almost  equal  number ;  indeed, 
they  were  so  numerous,  that  we  find  tem- 
ples erected,  and  sacri6ces  offered,  to  un* 
known  gods.  In  process  of  time,  good  and 
virtuous  men,  patrons  of  learning  and  sup- 
porters of  liberty,  and  also  thieves  and 
pirates,  were  admitted  among  the  gods :  and 
the  Roman  senate  courteously  granted  im- 
mortality even  to  the  most  cruel  and  aban- 
doned of  their  emperors. 

DiNARCHVs,  the  last  of  the  ten  Greek 
orators,  was  bom  at  Corinth,  about  a.  c. 
361.  He  attended  the  lectures  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  and  Demetrius  Phalereus,  at 
Athens,  and  seems  to  have  followed  the 
profession  of  the  bar.  Having  been  in- 
volved in  a  charge  of  conspiracy,  he  with- 
drew to  Chalcis  in  Eubcea,  a.  c.  307 ;  but 
returned  after  a  lapse  of  fifteen  years,  and 
lived  to  a  good  old  age.  Some  of  his  ora» 
tions  are  still  extant,  and,  among  others, 
one  which  led  to  the  exile  of  Demosthenes 
in  the  affair  of  Harpalus. 

DiKDYMus,  or  -  A,  (orarm,)  a  mountain 
of  Galatia  in  Asia  Idinor,  called  by  Man- 
nert  Didymus,  in  allusion  to  its  two  sum*- 
mits.  Cybele  was  worshipped  on  Mt. 
Dindyraus,  hence  called  Dindymene.  Din-  • 
dymus  was  also  the  name  of  a  mountain 
near'  Cyzicus,   on   which    was  a   temple 
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erected  by  the  Argonauts  in  honour  of 
Cybele. 

DivIa,  Dipne,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbo- 
Bcnsis,  capital  of  the  BodionticL 

DiMocaXTKs,  an  architect  of  Macedonia, 
who  ofiered  to  cut  Mt.  Athos  into  a  statue 
of  Alexander.  The  monarch  declined  the 
efSer,  but  took  him  to  £gypt,  and  em- 
ployed  him  in  beautifying  Alexandria. 
He  began  to  build  a  temple  in  honour  of 
Arsino^  by  order  of  Ptol.  Philadelphus, 
in  which  he  intended  to  suspend  a  statue 
of  tlM  queen  in  the  air,  by  means  of  load- 
atones  attached  to  the  ceiling ;  but  his 
death  prevented  the  executi(Hi  of  the  work. 

I>iKoeTRlTXs,  a  famous  mathematician 
of  the  Platonic  schooli  brother  of  Mene- 
chares,  disciple  of  Plato,  and  particularly 
distinguished  as  the  inventor  of  the  quad' 

DiocuA,  I.,  festivals  at  Megara,  in 
honour  of  Diodes,  who  died  in  the  defence 
<^  a  certain  youth  to  whom  he  was  ten- 
derly attached.  There  was  a  contention 
on  his  tomb,  and  the  youth  who  gave  the 
sweetest  kiss  was  publicly  rewarckd  with 
a  garland.  —  II.  NarenzOi  a  town  of  Illy- 
ricum,  in  Dalmatia,  not  hr  from  Narona, 
said  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  the 
emperor  Diocletian. 

DiocLKTiAKOfdLis,  a  City  of  Macedonia, 
fl>  called  in  honobr  of  Diocletian,  and  sup- 
posed by  Mannert  to  have  been  identical 
with  Fella. 

DiociariANUs,  Caius  VALsatus,  sur- 
named  Jovfus,  a  celebrated  Roman  em- 
peror, bom  of  an  obseure  family  in  Dal- 
matia, at  the  town  of  Dioclea,  or  Doelea, 
ftom  which  town  be  derived  his  first  name. 
He  served  originally  as  a  commoii  soldier, 
and  gradually  rose  to  the  office  of  general ; 
and  on  the  death  of  Numerian,  he  was  in- 
vetted  with  the  imperial  purple  by  the 
soldiers,  a.  n.  284.  Good  sense  and  pru- 
dence were  his  distinguishing  character- 
istics ;  but  be  was  no  less  conspicuous  in 
eoorage ;  and  under  his  reign  the  Roman 
arms  triumphed  in  Africa,  Britain,  Ger- 
many, liid  several  parts  of  Asia.  To  aid 
him  in  the  government  of  the  empire  he 
associated  Maximian  with  him  on  the 
throne,  a.  n.  286,  with  the  title  of  Au- 
flisttts ;  and  a.  d.  292,  created  two  subor- 
dinate  emperors,  Constantius  Chlorus  and 
Cvalerius,  whom  he  called  Oebotb,  The 
empire  was  thus  divided  into  four  parts :  for 
himself,  Diocletian  reserved  Thrace,  Egypt, 
Bnd  the  Asiatic  provinces;  Galerius  go- 
▼aned  those  on  the  Danube ;  Maximian 
held  Italy  and  Africa  ;  and  to  Constantius 
was  assigned  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain.  Re- 
turning to  Rome,  a.  o.  S03,  he  celebrated 


a  great  triumph  for  his  numerous  victo- 
ries; but  soon  afterwards  retired  to  Nico- 
media,  where,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-one 
years,  he  publicly  abdicated  the  crown, 
A.  o.  805,  and  retired  to  a  private  station. 
Maximian,  his  colleague,  ibUowed  his 
example,  but  not  from  choice.  Diocletian 
lived  nine  years  alter  his  abdication,  in 
the  greatest  security  and  eiyoyment  at 
Salona,  and  died  in  the  sixty-eighth  year 
of  his  age,  a.  d.  SIS.  Diocletian  is  the 
first  sovereign  who  voluntarily  resigned  his 
power.  His  character  would  have  been 
almost  fiiultless,  but  for  ^e  sanguinary 
persecution  of  the  Christians  which  he 
sanctioned,  if  not  originated,  in  the  last 
years  of  his  reign. 

DiodSbus,  I.,  historian,  sumamed  Sicu- 
lus,  because  born  at  Agyrium  in  Sicily ; 
was  a  contemporary  of  Jul.  Caesar,  and 
Augustus.  In  early  life  he  travelled  into 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe ;  and  ultimately 
established  himself  at  Rome,  where  he 
published  a  general  history  in  forty  books, 
under  the  title  of  HiHoridU  Lihrhry,  To 
this  labour  be  consecrated  thirty  years  of  his 
life.  Only  a  small  part  of  this  vast  compil- 
ation has  reached  our  time.-~II.  A  native  of 
Caria,  disciple  of  the  Megaric  school,  and  a 
g^eat  adept  in  that  species  of  verbal  combat 
which  prevailed  among  the  philosophers  of 
his  sect.— III.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher, 
with  whom  the  uninterrupted  succession  of 
the  Peripatetic  school  terminated.  He 
was  a  native  of  Tjrre,  and  a  pupil  of  Gri* 
tolaus.  -^  I V.  An  orator  and  epigram- 
matic poet  of  Sardis,  contemporary  with 
Mithridates,  against  whom  he  was  cluii|^, 
though  ut^ustly,  with  conspiracy.  —  V. 
An  historian  and  poet  of  Sardis,  whom 
Strabo  mentions  to  have  lived  subsequently 
to  the  former,  and  to  have  been  a  friend  of 
his  own. 

DiooxNKs,  I.,  a  celebrated  Cynic  phi- 
losopher of  Sinbpe.  His  iather,  a  banker, 
being  convicted  and  obliged  to  leave  the 
country  for  debasing  the  public  coin,  re- 
tired to  Athens  with  his  son,  who  speedily 
became  the  disciple  of  Antisthenes,  the 
founder  of  the  Cynics.  His  disregard  of 
the  donvenienoes  and  luxuries  of  life  soon 
gained  him  notoriety.  He  wore  a  coarse 
cloak,  carried  a  wallet  and  staiF,  exposed 
himself  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  with 
indifference,  and  lived  upon  the  simplest 
diet,  casually  supplied  by  the  hand  of  charity. 
In  his  old  age,  when  sailing  from  Athens  to 
^gina,  he  was  carried  by  pirates  to  Crete, 
and  sold  as  a  slave  to  Xeniades,  a  wealthy 
Corinthian,  who  placed  his  children  under 
his  care,  and,  in  requital  for  his  services, 
gave  him  his  liberty.     The  last  years  of  his 
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life  were  spent  in  the  Cranion*  a  gymnasium 
near  Corinth,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died 
on  the  same  day  as  Alexander  the  Great, 
B.  c.  S23,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age. 
Many  apophthegms  and  anecdotes  of  Di- 
ogenes have  been  preserved;  but  great 
doubts  are  entertained  of  their  authen- 
ticity. Even  his  &mous  interview  with 
Alexander  the  Great,  in  which  the  mo- 
narch is  said  to  have  postponed  the  philo- 
sopher only  to  himself  is  not  considered  to 
have  a  historical  basis.  —  II.  A  native  of 
Apollonia,  pupil  of  Anaximenes,  and  con- 
temporary of  Anaxagoras.  He  entertained 
nearly  the  same  philosophical  opinions  as 
his  master. —  III.  Laertius,  so  called  from 
his  native  city,  Laertes  in  Cilicia,  well 
known  as  the  author  of  Lives  of  the  Phi- 
losophers, in  ten  books,  still  extant  He 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Severus  or  Caracalla,  and  to  have  been 
attached  to  the  Epicurean  sect;  but 
nothing  can  be  averred  with  certainty 
respecting  him.  The  roost  useful  edition 
of  his  works  is  that  of  Hubner,  2  vols.  8vo. 
Leipsic,  1828—1831. 

DioMiEDA,  daughter  of  Phorbas,  whom 
Achilles  brought  from  Lemnos  as  his  mis- 
tress, after  the  loss  of  Briseis. 

DioMEoiiS  I27SULJB.    See  Dioxedis  in- 

SULJB. 

DiOHxDBs,  son  of  Tydeus  and  Deiphyle, 
king  of  ^tolia,  and  one  of  the  bravest  of 
the  Greek  chiefs  in  the  Trojan  war. 
Among  his  exploits,  he  is  said  to  have 
engaged  Hector  and  ^neas  in  single  com- 
bat ;  wounded  Mars,  ^neas,  and  Venus ; 
in  concert  with  Ulysses  carried  off  the 
horses  of  Rhesus  and  the  Palladium  ;  and 
procured  the  arrows  of  Philoctetes.  At 
his  return  from  the  siege  of  Troy,  he 
missed  his  way  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  landed  in  Attica,  where  his 
companions  plundered  the  country,  and 
lost  the  Trojan  Palladium.  During  his 
long  absence,  his  wife  ^giale^  having  for- 
got her  marriage  vows,  he  resolved  to 
abandon  his  native  country,  the  seat  of  his 
disgrace,  and  came  to  that  part  of  Italy 
called  Magna  Gnecia,  where  be  built  Ar- 
g3rrippa,  and  married  the  daughter  of 
Daunus,  king  of  the  country.  According 
to  one  account,  he  died  in  extreme  old 
age ;  but  a  certain  tradition  makes  him  to 
have  perished  by  the  hand  of  his  father- 
in-law.  His  death  was  greatly  lamented 
by  bis  companions,  who,  in  the  excess  oli 
their  grie^  were  changed  into  birds  re- 
sembling swans :  but  Ovid  and  Virgil 
have  given  a  different  version  of  the  fable. 
Altars  were  raised  to  Dtomedes  as  to  a 
god.  — II.    A  king  of  tlie   Bistoncs  in 


Thrace,  son  of  Mars  and  Gyrene,  who  fed 
his  mares  with  human  flesh.  It  was  one 
of  the  labours  of  Hercules  to  destroy 
Diomedes,  and  bring  his  mares  to  Eurjr^ 
theus.  This  task  tlie  hero  accomplished 
successfully:  but  there  are  different  ver^ 
sions  of  the  story. 

DioMEDis  xKsuLiB,  Small  islands  op- 
posite the  Sinus  Urias,  near  the  coast  of 
Apulia,  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the 
metamorphosis  of  Diomede's  companions 
into  birds,  and  of  the  disappearance  of 
that  hero  himself.  Of  these  islands,  the 
largest  is  now  called  Iwoia  San  Domino, 
the  other  S,  Nicolo, 

Dion,  I.,  a  celebrated  Syracusan,  who, 
deriving  an  ample  inheritance  from  his 
father  Hipparinus,  became  a  disciple  of 
Plato,  who  had  been  invited  to  the  court 
of  Syracuse  by  the  elder  Dionysius.  He 
was  nearly  connected  by  marriage  with 
Dionysius,  by  whom  he  was  so  much  es- 
teemed as  to  be  employed  on  several  em- 
bassies. At  the  accession  of  the  younger 
Dionysius,  Plato  was  again,  at  Dion*8  re- 
quest, invited  to  Sicily;  but  on  his  at- 
tempting, by  means  of  the  philosopher,  to 
eradicate  the  arbitrary  principles  of  Diony- 
sius, his  enemies  succeeded  in  awakening 
suspicions  of  his  views  in  the  tyrant's 
breast,  and  procured  his  banishment  Dion 
then  returned  to  Greece,  when,  on  receiving 
intelligence  that  his  estates  had  been  con- 
fiscated, and  his  wife  compeUed  to  marry 
one  of  Dionysius*s  adherents*  he  resolved 
to  expel  the  tyrant  Encouraged  by  his 
friends,  he  assembled  a  body  of  troops,  and 
with  a  small  force  sailed  to  Sicily,  where 
he  was  received  by  the  people  wiUi  aecla^ 
mation,  and  called  to  the  throne.  But  his 
austere  manners  soon  lost  him  the  fiivour 
of  his  fickle  countrymen,  and  he  was  sup- 
planted by  Heraclides,  a  Syracusan  exile, 
and  obliged  to  make  his  retreat  to  Leon- 
tini.  He  soon  afterwards  regadned  the 
ascendancy  ;  but  an  Athenian,  a  supposed 
friend,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his 
life  ;  and  he  was  assassinated  in  his  fif^y- 
fifth  year,  b.  c.  354.  His  death  was  uni- 
versally lamented  by  the  Syraeusans,  and 
a  nCionument  raised  to  his  memory.  — II. 
Cassius  Cocceianus,  son  of  Cassius  Apro- 
nianus,  a  Roman  senator,  bom  at  Nicsyi 
in  Bilhynia,  a.  d.  155.  His  name  was 
Cassius,  but  he  assumed  the  two  other 
names,  from  being  descended  on  the  mo* 
ther*s  side  from  Dion  Chrysostom.  The 
greater  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  public 
employments,  having  been  a  senator  under 
Commodus ;  governor  of  Smyrna ;  and  af- 
terwards consul,  and  proconsul,  in  Africa 
and  Pannonia.     Alexander  Severus  enter* 
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taincd  the  highest  esteem  for  him,  and  ap- 
pointed him  his  colleague  in  the  consulship. 
When*  advanced  in  years,  he  returned  to 
his  natiire  country,  where  he  published  a 
Roman  history,  in  eighty  books,  the  fruit 
of  his  researches  and  labours  for  twenty- 
two  years.'  A  considerable  portion  of  it  is 
still  extant.  —  III.  A  Stoic  and  Sophist, 
surnamed  Chrysostomus,  from  the  beauty 
of  his  style,  was  a  native  of  Prusa  in  Bi- 
thynia.  He  passed  the  early  part  of  his 
life  in  traTclling,  and  subsequently  ac- 
companied Vespasian  to  Rome,  but  being 
afterwards  suspected  of  conspiring  against 
Domitian,  he  fled  into  Moldivia,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  earned  his  subsistence  by 
mamial  labour.  His  eloquence  was  mainly 
instrumental  in.  securing  the  throne  for 
Nerva,  on  the  murder  of  Domitian ;  and 
he  enjoyed  the  fiivour  both  of  this  emperor 
and  his  successor  Trajan.  His  last  years 
were  spent  in  Bithynia,  where  he  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty. 

J>ioirjBA,  a  surname  of  Venus,  as  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Dione. 

Diova,  an  ocean  Nymph,  daughter  of 
Nereus  and  Doris,  and  mother  of  Venus 
by  Jupiter,  according  to  Homer  and  others. 
According  to  Knight,  Dione  is  the  female 
AI2  or  ZET2,  and  therefore  associated  with 
him  in  the  most  ancient  temple  of  Greece 
at  Dodona. 

DiOKTsiA,  festivals  celebrated  in  various 
parts  of  Greece,  but  chiefly  in  Attica,  in 
honour  of  Bacchus  or  Dionysus.  They 
were  four  in  number,  distinguished  by  the 
following  titles: — 1.  The  Country  Dio- 
nyaia  (ra  xat^  Hypovs).  2.  Those  in  Lym- 
nae  (a  part  of  the  city  of  Athens,  where 
they  were  held),  which  were  also  called 
X^eiuean  (rd  Aiiraia,  from  X^i^of,  a  wine- 
press).  3>  Antbesteria  (Ay^conJ^ia,  from 
Anthesterion,  the  name  of  the  Attic  month 
corresponding  to  our  January,  in  which 
they  were  celebrated)  ;  and,  4.  The  Great 
Dionysia  (rd  fUyaka),  At  all  these  fes- 
tivals the  chief  amusements  consisted  in 
the  representation  of  stage  plays ;  but  the 
last  was  the  most  celebrated,  as  then,  before 
the  &ce  of  all  Greece,  the  great  tragic  con- 
tests were  held,  no  expense  being  spared 
to  render  the  decorations  and  accompani- 
rq^ts  as  ^lendid  as  art  could  make  them : 
fijr  on  these  exhibitions  a  great  portion  of 
the  revenues  drawn  from  the  tributary 
states  was  expended,  besides  the  private 
property  of  the  persons  appointed  to  su- 
perintend them,  they  being  not  only  under 
the  protection  of  the  state,  but  a  principal 
object  of  its  care.  The  worship  of  Dio- 
nysus was  almost  universal  among  the 
Greeks  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe,  and 


the  general  character  of  his  festivals  was 
extravagant  merriment  and  enthusiastic 
joy,  which  manifested  themselves  in  dif- 
ferent  ways.  His  worshippers  imitated 
the  poetical  fictions  concerning  Bacchus ; 
clothed  themselves  in  fawns*  skins,  fine 
linen,  and  mitres;  carried  thyrsi,  drums, 
pipes,  and  flutes ;  crowned  themselves  with 
garlands  of  ivy,  vine,  fir,  &c.  Both  sexes 
joined  in  the  solemnity,  and  ran  about  the 
hilb  and  country,  dancing  in  ridiculous 
postures,  and  filling  the  air  with  hideous 
shrieks  and  shouts,  crying  aloud,  Evot 
Baechel  lot  lo!  Evoet  laeehe/  lo  Baechet 
Evoke!  The  festivals  of  Dionysus,  called 
Bacchanalia  by  the  Romans,  were  intro- 
duced from  Greece  into  Etruria,  and  thence 
by  an  easy  transfer  to  Rome,  where  for  a 
time  they  were  carried  on  in  secret,  and 
during  the  latter  period  of  their  existence 
at  night.  But  such  were  the  enormities 
practised  at  their  celebration,  that  the  se- 
nate, B.C.  185,  issued  a  celebrated  decree* 
abolishing  them  at  Rome  and  throughout 
Italy.  Ihese  festivals  must  not  be  con* 
founded  with  the  Liberalia,  also  celebrated 
at  Rome,  in  honour  of  Bacchus.     See  Li- 

BSRALIA. 

DioktsIas,  BeUd-Kentu,  a  town  of 
Egypt,  at  the  south-western  extremity  of 
the  lake  M oeris. 

DioNTsioroLis,  I.,  a  town  of  Lower 
Mcesia,  near  the  Euxine  Sea.  Pliny  says 
that  it  was  also  called  Crunos,  but  Mela 
makes  Crunos  the  port  of  Dionysiopolis. — 
1 1.  A  city  of  India,  supposed  by  Mannert 
to  be  the  same  with  the  modem  Nughr, 

DioKYsius,  I.,  or  the  Elder,  a  celebrated 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  raised  to  that  high 
rank  from  the  station  of  a  simple  citizen, 
was  bom  b.  c.  430.  He  was  son-in-law 
of  Hermocrates,  whose  banishment  he 
shared  for  a  time ;  but  being  afterwards 
recalled,  he  soon  procured  hinuelf  to  be 
nominated  one  of  tlie  generals ;  and,  under 
pretence  of  raising  a  force  to  reaist  the 
Carthaginians,  obtained  a  decree  for  re- 
calling all  the  exiles.  He  was  now 
called  to  take  the  chief  command;  and, 
by  his  lavishness  towards  the  soldiers, 
and  similar  acts  of  policy,  he  soon  found 
means  of  accomplishing  bis  ambitious 
views,  and  became  tyrant  of  Syracuse  in 
his  twenty-seventh  year,  a.  c.  404.  After 
bringing  a  short  war  with  Carthage  to  a 
termination,  quelling  various  revolts,  and 
reducing  under  his  sway  several  cities  of 
Sicily,  he  once  more  attacked  the  Carthar* 
ginians,  and  carried  his  arms  into  Italy, 
plundering  the  temple  of  Agylla  in  Etru* 
ria,  and  committing  numerous  other  sacri- 
legious acts.     With  the  resources  obtained 
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in  these  expeditions,  he  was  preparing 
himself  for  a  new  expedition  to  Italy, 
when  a  fresh  Cartbl^ginian  armament 
landed  in  Sicily,  a.  c.  S8S,  and  defeated 
I>ionysiu8,  whose  brother  Leptines  fdl  in 
the  battle.  A  peace  followed,  of  which 
Carthage  dictated  the  conditions,  and  which 
lasted  fourteen  years,  during  which  Diony- 
uus  remMned  the  undisturbed  ruler  of 
Syracuse,  and  one  half  of  Sicily»  with  part 
of  southern  Italy.  During  this  jieriod,  he 
sent  colonies  to  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  his  fleets  navigated  both  seas.  His 
eourt,  too,  was  frequented  by  many  di». 
tingutshed  philosophers  and  poets,  and, 
among  others,  by  Plato.  He  twice  sent 
some  of  his  poems  to  be  recited  at  the 
Olympie  games,  but  they  were  hissed  by 
the  assembly.  He  was,  howeTcr,  more 
successful  at  Athens;  for  a  tragedy  of 
his  obtained  the  prise,  and  the  news  of  his 
sttccess  almost  turned  his  brain.  In  a  de- 
bauch with  his  friends,  be  ate  and  drank 
to  intemperately  that  he  fell  senseless,  and 
soon  afler  died  (some  say  he  wss  poisoned 
by  his  physicians,  at  the  instigation  of  his 
son),  B.  c.  367,  in  the  sisty-lburth  year  of 
his  age,  having  been  tyrant  of  Syracuse 
tbirty-^ight  years.  ~—  II.  The  second  of 
that  name,  sumamed  the  Younger,  was 
son  of  Dionysius  I.,  by  Doris,  his  second 
wife.  His  fiither,  whom  he  succeeded, 
bad  left  the  state  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion; but  young  Dionysius  had  neither 
his  abilities  nor  his  prudence  and  expe- 
tienoe.  He  followed  at  first  the  advice  of 
Dion,  who,  although  a  republican  in  prin- 
ciple, had  remained  faithful  to  his  fitther, 
and  who,  anxious  to  direct  the  inexperienced 
son  for  the  good  of  his  country,  invited 
his  friend  Plato  to  Syracuse,  alxiut  b.  c. 
364.  Dionysius  received  the  philosopher 
with  great  respect;  and,  in  deference  to 
his  advice,  reformed  for  a  while  his  loose 
hid>its,  and  the  manners  of  his  court.  But 
a  fkotion,  headed  by  Philistus,  who  had 
always  been  a  supporter  of  the  tyranny  of 
the  elder  Dionysius,  succeeded  in  pre- 
judicing the  son  against  both  Dion  and 
Plato,  the  former  of  whom  was  exiled, 
under  pretence  that  he  had  made  dis- 
graceful  overtures  to  Carthage  respecting  a 
peace ;  and  the  latter  returned  to  Athens. 
After  the  departure  of  Phito,  Dionysius 
gave  himself  up  to  every  kind  of  debauchery 
and  cruelty ;  but  having,  among  other  acts, 
confiscated  the  property  of  the  exiled  Dion, 
and  compelled  his  wife  to  marry  another, 
he  was  ultinuitely  assailed  by  the  latter 
(see  Dion),  forced  to  retire  to  the  citadel 
in  Ortygia;  and,  after  some  resistance,  in 
which  Philistus,  his  best  supporter,  was 


taken    prisoner    and   put  to    death,    hA 
quitted  Syracuse   by  sea  and  retired  to 
Locri,  the  country  of  his  mother, 'where 
he  had  connections  and  friends.      Dion 
having  been  treacherously  murdered,  se- 
veral tyrants  succeeded  each  other  in  Sy- 
racuse, until  Dionysius  himself  came  and 
retook  it  about  b.  c.  346.      But  upon  his 
return,   his  cruelty  and  profligacy  drove 
away  a  great  number  of  people,  wlio  emi- 
grated to  various  parts  of  Italy  and  Greece, 
while  others  joined  Iketas,  tyrant  of  Leon- 
tini,  and  a  former  friend  of  IHon.     Hie 
latter  having  sent  messengers  to  Corinth 
to   request   assistance  against  Dionysius, 
Timolcon,  at  the  head  of  a  Corinthian 
force,  landed  in  Sicily  a.  c.  344,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians, and  of  Iketas,  who  acted  a  perfidious 
part  on  the  occasion ;  and  having  entered 
Syracuse,  soon  after  obliged  Dionysius  to 
surrender.  Dionysius  was  then  sent  to  Co- 
rinth, where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life 
in   the  lowest  society.  —  III.     Haliear- 
nassSus,  or  Hidicamassensis,  a  native  of 
Halicamassus,  bom   in  the  first  century 
B.  c.     He   came  to  Rome  a.  c.  29,   and 
sojourned  in  that  capital  for  twenty-two 
years,  which    he  employed    in  acquiring 
the  Latin  language,  and  in  collecting  ma- 
terials for   a  work   which   he  published 
in  twenty  books,  under  the  title  of  **  An- 
cient History  of  Rome.*'    He  also  wrote 
numerous  valuable  criticisms  and   other 
works  of  a  similar  character.     His  works 
have  passed  through  numerous  editions, 
one  of  the  best  of  which  is  by  Hudson, 
Oxon.  1704,  2  vols,  folio.  —  IV.  A  tyrant 
of  Heraclca  in  Pontus,  in  the  age  of  Alex, 
the  Great     After  the  death  of  the  con- 
queror and  of  Perdiccas,  he  married  Amea- 
tris,  niece  of  king  Darius,  assumed  the 
title  of  king,  and  died  in  his  55th  year, 
deeply  lamented   by  bis    subjects.  —  V. 
A  native  of  Charax,  in  Susiana,  who  lived 
at  the  end  of  the  third  century  of  our  era. 
He  was  sumamed  Peri^etes,  from  a  geo- 
graphical poem  which  be  published,  in- 
titled    «  Description    of   the  Habitable 
World.'*— VI.   A  Christian  writer,  called 
ArtopayitOj  from  being  a  member  of  the 
Areopagus  at  Athens.     He  was  converted 
to  Christianity  by  St  Paul's  preachii^; 
was  appointed  first  bishop  of  Athens  oy 
St  Paul,  and  is  reported  to  have  suffered 
martyrdom   under   Domitian.       A  large 
number  of  writings  which  passed  under 
his  name  have  been  collected  and  published 
at  different  times,  but  they  are  now  gene- 
rally considered  spurious.  —VII.  Exiguns, 
'*  the  Little,"  on  account  of  the  smallness 
of  his  stature,  a  Scythian  monk  of  the  sixth 
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eentury»  who  became  an  abbot  at  Rome. 
He  drew  up  a  body  of  canons  and  a  col- 
lection of  decretals,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  Justell's  BibUotheca  Juris  Canonici 
FHeris ;  and  to  him  is  sometimes  ascribed 
the  mode  of  computing  the  time  of  Easter, 
which  others  attribute  to  Victorinus,  and  of 
dating  from  the  birth  of  Christ. — VIII. 
A  Greek  poet  and  musician,  author  of  the 
words  and  music  of  three  Hymns  addressed 
to  Calliope,  Apollo,  and  Nemesis. 

DioPHANTita,  a  mathematician  of  Alex- 
andria, who,  according  to  the  most  received 
opinion*  was  contemporary  with  Julian. 
He  wrote  an  Arithmetic,  in  thirteen  books, 
and  died  in  his  84th  year. 

Dx^KBs,  a  friend  of  ^neas,  who  had 
engaged  in  the  games  exhibited  by  iEneas 
on  hifl  father*s  tomb  in  Kcily,  and  was 
killed  by  Tumus. 

Dioscoalnzs,  I.,  a  disciple  of  Isocrates, 
who  wirote,  1.  A  work  on  the  Government  of 
Laoedsmon.  8.  Commentaries  or  Historic 
Memoirs.  3.  On  the  Manners  in  Homer. — 

II.  A  poet  of  Alexandria,  some  of  whose 
writings  are  preserved  in  the  Anthology. — 

III.  A  native  of  Anasaxbusin  Cilicia,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  is  cele- 
brated as  tile  author  of  the  best  ancient 
work  on  Materia  Mediea.  He  was  at- 
tached to  the  army,  and  either  in  a  military 
capacity,  or  subsequently,  travelled  through 
Greece,  Italy,  Asia  Minor,  and  other 
countries,  where  he  collected  materials  for 
his  works.  He  received  the  surname  of 
Phacas,  having  on  his  person  a  spot  re- 
sembling a  Untily  (0a*i)),  and  was  the 
most  celebrated  botanist  of  antiquity. 

DioscoaYni  insula,  or  Dioscorida,  So- 
eotoroj  an  island  at  the  south  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  Arabic  Gul^  celebrated  for 
its  aloes. 

Dioscuri,  icnt  of  Jupiter,  a  name  given 
to  Castor  and  PoUux,  in  whose  honour 
festivals  called  Dioscuria  were  celebrated 
in  many  parts  of  Greece,  but  chiefly  at 
Sparta,  and  at  Cyrene.  The  Athenian  fes- 
tival in  honour  of  the  Dioscuri  was  called 
Anaceia,  from  Anaces,  a  name  given  to 
Castor  and  Pollux. 

DioscurIas,  hhuriahj  a  maritime  town 
of  Colchis,  afterwards  called  Sebastopolis. 
Mela  says  it  was  founded  by  Castor  and 
Pollux,  when  they  accompanied  Jason  to 
Colchis,  in  the  Argonautic  expedition. 

DiosroLis,  I.,  Magna,  a  fiimous  city  of 
Egypt  (See  Tukbjb.) — II.  Parva,  a  city 
of  £gypt,  west  of  Tentyra,  and  the  capital 
of  the  Nome  Diospolites.  Its  site  is  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Hou.  ^^  III. 
A  town  of  Asia  Minor  in  Blthynia,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Euxine. — IV.   A  city  of  Pa- 


lestine, called  also  Lydda,  in  an  extensive 
plain,  near  Jerusalem.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Saracens,  who  at  a  later  period 
built,  two  geographical  miles  east  of  its 
site,  the  modem  Rcadat, 

DiR^  L,  a  name  given  to  the  Furies. 
See  Furls.  —  II.  Called  also  Dirt  and 
Dira^  now  Straits  of  Bah-d-mandeh,  The 
Gr.  name  expresses  a  passage  straitened  in 
the  maimer  of  a  neck  (8«pi^). 

DiRCX,  wife  of  Lycus,  king  of  Tliebes, 
after  he  had  divorced  Antiope.  Her 
cruelties  to  Antiope  so  excited  the  indig« 
nation  of  Amphion  and  Zethus,  whom  the 
latter  had  borne  to  Jupiter,  that  they  tied 
her  by  the  hair  to  a  wild  bull,  and  let  the 
animal  drag  her  over  rocks  and  precipices, 
till  the  ^fiaA,  pitying  her  fate,  changed  her 
into  a  fountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thebes. 

Dis,  a  name  given  to  Pluto,  the  god  of 
hell.     See  Pluto. 

DiscoRDiA,  the  Roman  goddess  of  Dis« 
cord,  equivalent  to  the  £ris  of  the  Greeks, 
was  the  daughter  of  Nox,  and  sister  of 
Nemesis,  the  Parcae,  and  Death,  and  was 
driven  from  heaven  by  Jupiter,  because  she 
caused  continual  quarrels.  When  the  nup- 
tials of  Peleus  and  Thetis  were  celebrated, 
the  Goddess  of  Discord  was  not  invited,  and 
the  neglect  so  irritated  her,  that  she  threw 
an  apple  into  the  midst  of  the  gods,  with 
the  inscription  **  Detur  pulehriori,**  This 
apple  caused  the  ruin  of  Troy,  and  infinite 
misfortunes  to  the  Greeks.  (See  Paris.) 
She  is  represented  with  a  pale  ghastly 
look,  with  torn  garments,  and  her  head 
generally  entwined  with  serpents. 

DiTHraAMBUs,  a  species  of  Greek  lyrical 
poem  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  which  derived 
its  name  frvm  AiBvpafitfioSf  one  of  the  appel-> 
lations  of  that  deity :  a  word  of  uncertain 
meaning  and  etymology.  The  style  of  this 
poetry  was  very  bold,  often  passing  into 
bomtMst ;  so  muob  so  indeed  as  to  become 
proverbial  for  the  latter  quality.  The 
most  celebrated  Dithyrambic  writer  was 
Pindar;  none  of  whose  compositions  in 
this  line^  however,  have  come  down  to  us, 
or  indeed  any  other  poems  of  this  class.  In 
modem  times  the  term  is  indiscriminately 
employed  to  designate  odes  of  an  impe- 
tuous and  irregular  character. 

DiUM,  Stan'Dia,  one  of  the  principal 
cities  of  Macedonia,  situated  at  the  foot 
of  Mt.  Olympus,  and  not  unfrequently 
the  residence  of  the  Macedonian  monarehs. 
It  suffered  greatly  during  the  social  war 
from  an  incursion  of  ^tolians ;  but  after- 
wards became  a  Roman  colony,  termed  by 
Pliny  Colonia  Diensis. 

DiviTiXcus,  a  nobleman  of  the  iBdui, 
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who  had  great  influence  with  Cassar,  in  con- 
aequence  of  hb  steady  attachment  to  the 
Romans. 

DivoDuauM,  the  capital  of  the  Medio- 
matrici,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  along  the 
Mosella,  MouUe.  Its  name  was  afterwards 
changed  to  that  of  the  people  itself,  and  is 
now  Metz, 

DoDONA,  I.,  a  celebrated  city  and  oracle 
of  Epirus,  situated,  most  probably,  in  the 
valley  of  JoanninOt  though  its  exact  po- 
ntion  has  ne?er  been  ascertained.  The 
temple  of  Dodona  owed  its  origin  to  the 
Pelasgi  at  a  period  much  anterior  to  the 
Trojan  war.  Herodotus  states,  that  it  was 
the  most  ancient,  oracle  of  Greece,  and  re- 
presents the  Pelasgi  as  consulting  it  on 
various  occasions ;  hence  the  title  PeUuffic^ 
assigned  to  Jupiter,  to  whom  the  temple 
was  dedicated.  The  responses  of  the  oracle 
were  delivered  from  the  sacred  oak  or 
beech.  Its  reputation  was  at  first  confined 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Epirus,  Acamania, 
MtoVm,  and  the  western  parts  of  Greece ; 
but  its  fame  was  afterwards  extended,  not 
only  throughout  Greece,  but  also  through- 
out great  part  of  Asia.  Among  the  se- 
veral offerings  presented  to  the  temple,  one 
dedicated  by  the  Corcyreans  is  particularly 
noticed.  It  was  a  brazen  figure  placed 
over  a  cauldron  of  the  same  metal,  and 
holding  in  its  hand  a  whip,  the  lash  of  which 
consisted  of  three  chains,  each  having  an 
astragalus  fiutened  to  the  end  of  it ;  these, 
when  agitated  by  the  wind,  struck  the 
cauldron,  and  400  vibrations  could  be 
counted,  before  it  ceased.  Hence  arose 
the  various  proverbs  of  the  Dodonean 
cauldron,  and  Corcyrean  lash.  It  was  said 
by  others,  that  the  walls  of  the  temple 
were  composed  of  many  cauldrons,  conti- 
guous to  each  other,  so  that,  by  striking  on 
one,  the  sound  was  conveyed  to  all  the 
rest.  But  this  account  is  not  so  much  to 
be  depended  on  as  die  other.  During  the 
social  war,  Dodona  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  in  an  irruption  of  the  iEtolians, 
under  their  praetor  Dorimachus,  then  at 
war  with  Epirus.*  The  oracle  never  re- 
covered  from  this  disaster,  but  the  city 
existed  till  the  eighth  century  of  our  era, 
when  it  was  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop. 
—  II.  A  city  and  oracle  of  Thessaly.  It 
has  given  rise  to  much  controversy  whether 
Homer  refers  to  this  or  the  oracle  above- 
mentioned.  Several  writers  on  the  anti- 
quities of  lliessaly  acknowledge  a  city  Do- 
dona, or  Bodona,  in  that  country  :  whence 
the  opinion  that  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  Epirus. 

DoDONjBus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  from 
Dodona. 


DoDovE,  I.,  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Europa.  —  II.  A  fountain  in  the  forest  of 
Dodona. 

DoDOMiDEs,  priestesses,  who  gave  oracles 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  Dodona.  Ae* 
cording  to  some  traditions  the  temple  was 
originally  inhabited  by  th^  seven  daugh- 
ters of  Atlas,  who  nursed  Bacchus;  but 
in  later  ages  the  oracles  were  delivered 
by  three  old  women. 

DoLABELiJi,  p.  Cork.,  a  Roman  who 
married  Tullia,  the  daughter  of  Cicero. 
During  the  civil  wars  he  warmly  espoused 
the  interest  of  J.  Ca>sar,  under  whom  he 
fought  at  the  battles  of  Pharsalia,  Africa* 
and  Munda.  He  was  nominated  consul 
by  Caesar;  and  after  his  murder,  he  re- 
ceived the  government  of  Syria  as  his  pro- 
vince. Cassius  opposed  his  views,  and 
Dolabella,  for  violence,  and  the  assassina- 
tion of  Trebonius,  one  of  Caesar's  mur- 
derers, was  declared  an  enemy  to  the  re- 
public. When  besieged  by  Cassius  in 
Laodicea,  he  killed  himself  in  his  twenty- 
seventh  year.  The  fiimily  of  the  Dola- 
bellae  distinguished  themselves  at  Rome, 
and  one  of  them,  L.  Corn.,  conquered 
Lusitania,  a.  r.  99. 

DoLicuA,  I.,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  south- 
east of  Azorus.  — II.  VduCf  a  town  of  Sy- 
ria, north-west  of  Zeugma. 

DoLOK,  a  Trojan,  only  son  of  the  herald 
Eumedes,  famous  for  swiftness.  He  was 
sent  by  Hector  to  spy  the  Grecian  camp 
by  night,  and  being  seized  by  Dtomedes 
and  Ulysses,  revealed  the  utuation  and 
schemes  of  his  countrymen,  with  the  hopes 
of  escaping  with  his  life ;  but  he  was  put 
to  death  by  Diomedcs  as  a  traitor. 

DoLOMci,  a  people  of  Thrace,  who  re- 
ceived Miltiades  as  their  king.     See  Mxl- 

TIADES. 

DoLOPEs,  a  people  in  the  south-eastern 
angle  of  Thessaly,.  formed  by  the  chain  of 
Pindus,  or  rather  Tymphrestus,  on  one 
side,  and  Mount  Othrys,  branching  out  of 
it,  on  the  other.  By  the  latter  mountain 
they  were  separated  from  the  ^nianes ; 
while  to  the  west  they  bordered  upon 
Phthiotis,  with  the  inhabitants  of  which 
country  they  were  connected  as  early  as 
the  siege  of  Troy.  The  Dolopians  sent 
deputies  to  the  Amphictyonic  council: 
they  presented  earth  and  water  to  Xerxes^ 
and  furnished  some  troops  for  the  expe- 
dition undertaken  by  that  monarch  into 
Greece ;  and  at  a  later  period  they  became 
subjects  of  Jason,  tyrant  of  Phene.  We 
afterward  find  Dolopia  a  frequent  subject 
of  contention  between  the  .£tolians,  who 
had  extended  their  dominion  to  the  borders 
of  this  districti  and  the  kings  of  Mace- 
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donia.  Hence  the  frequent  incursions 
made  by  the  former  people  into  this 
part  of  Thessaly  when  at  war  with  the 
latter  power.  Dolopia  was  finally  con- 
quered by  Perseus,  the  last  Macedonian 
monarch. 

£>oMiTiA,  I.  (  Gens),  a  celebrated  plebeian 
&inily  at  Rome,  consisting  of  two  branches, 
the  Calvinl  and  Ahenobarbi,  the  latter  of 
whom,  in  the  x>erson  of  Nero,  attained  to 
imperial  power.  —  II.  (lbx),  de  Jteliffione, 
enacted  by  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  the  tri- 
bune, A.  u.  c.  650,  restoring  to  the  people 
the  right  of  electing  priests.  —  III.  Lepida 
aunt  of  Nero,  was  accused  of  sorcery  by 
the  intrigues  of  Agrippina,  who  was  jea- 
lous of  her  influence  over  the  emperor,  and 
put  to  death,  ▲.  d.  54.  —  IV.  or  Domi- 
tilla,  daughter  of  one  Flavius  Liberalis, 
wife  of  Vespasian,  and  mother  of  Htus, 
I>Dmitian,  and  Domitilla.  She  died  before 
Vespasian  was  invested  with  imperial 
power.  —  V.  Longina,  daughter  of  Cor- 
bulo,  a  famous  general  of  Nero.  She 
married  ^llus  Lamia,  but  was  afterwards 
raxaed  to  the  throne  by  Domitian,  by  whom 
she  had  had  a  daughter.  Her  familiari- 
ties with  the  mime  Paris  having  roused 
the  emperor*s  jealousy,  she  was  driven 
from  the  palace ;  but  ^e  was  afterwards  re- 
called, and  is  said  to  have  been  concerned 
in  the  conspiracy  by  which  Domitian  was 
cut  off!  She  died  during  the  reign  of 
Trajan. 

DoiiiTiANus,  TiTcs  Flavius,  second  son 
of  Vespasian,  was  bom  at  Rome,  a.  d.  51. 
On  the  death  of  Vespasian,  he  endea- 
voured to  foment  troubles  in  the  empire, 
and  share  the  succession  with  Titus.  The 
latter,  however,  generously  forgave  him, 
and  made  him  his  colleague  in  the  consul- 
ship, always  declaring  that  he  intended 
him*  for  his  successor.  On  the  death  of 
Titus,  A.  D.  8 1 ,  he  ascended  the  throne.  The 
beginning  of  his  reign  was  marked  by  mo- 
deration and  a  display  of  justice  bordering 
upon  severity.  He  affected  great  zeal  for 
the  reformation  of  public  morals,  com- 
pleted several  splendid  buildings  begun  by 
Titus,  and,  among  others,  an  odeum,  or 
theatre  for  musical  performances.  But 
after  the  Brst  three  or  four  years  of  his 
reign,  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  the 
natural  wickedness  of  his  character  dis- 
played itself  more  and  more  every  day. 
His  suspicious  temper  made  him  afraid 
cf  every  man  of  merit  and  popularity, 
and  while  he  mercilessly  sacrificed  many 
to  his  fears,  his  avarice  led  him  to  put 
to  death  a  number  of  wealthy  persons 
for  the  sake  of  their  property.  It  would 
be  impossible  within  our  limits  to  give 


even  an  outline  of  his  various  crimes. 
Twenty  pages  of  Dion  Cassius  are  filled 
with  the  recital  of  his  murders,  his  vices 
and  his  follies.  But  he  was  no  less  dis- 
tinguished for  the  viciousness  than  for  the 
vanity  of  his  character.  With  the  single 
exception  of  Agricola*s  triumph  in  Bri- 
tain, the  Roman  armies  in  every  part  of  the 
globe  sustained  during  his  reign  great  hu* 
millation ;  yet  he  held  numerous  triumphs 
for  his  victories,  and  assumed  different  sur- 
names in  commemoration  of  them.  At 
length  the  increasing  suspicions  of  the  ty- 
rant, which  threatened  the  life  of  every 
one  around  him,  and  which  were  stimu- 
lated by  the  predictions  of  astrologers  and 
soothsayers,  led  to  a  conspiracy  being 
formed  against  him ;  and  he  was  cut  off  in 
his  apartments,  after  a  desperate  struggle, 
in  his  forty-fifth  year,  and  in  the  fifteenth 
of  his  reign.  On  the  news  of  his  death, 
the  senate  elected  M.  Cocceius  Nerva  em- 
peror, and  issued  a  decree  that  the  name 
of  Domitian  should  be  struck  out  of  the 
Roman  annals,  and  obliterated  from  every 
public  monument. 

DoMJTius,  I.,  the  first  of  the  Domitian 
family  at  Rome  that  bore  the  surname  of 
Ahenobarbus,  lived  about  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century  u.  c.  — II.  Son  of 
the  preceding,  was  plebeian  a^ile  a.  u.  c. 
558,  prietor  a.  u.  c.  560,  and  consul  ten 
years  later.  —  III.  Cn.  Ahenobarbus,  a 
Roman  consul,  b.  c.  122,  who  conquered 
Bituitus  the  Gaul,  left  20,000  of  the  enemy 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  took  3000  pri- 
soners. On  his  return  to  Rome  he  ob- 
tained a  triumph. — IV.  Lucius  Aheno- 
barbus was  quaestor  a.  c.  66,  and  consul 
B.  c.  54.  His  whole  public  career  was 
marked  by  hostilitv  to  Caesar;  and  he 
finally  fell  in  the  flight  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia.  —  V.  Cn.  Ahenobarbus,  son  of 
the  preceding,  whom  he  rivalled  in  his 
antipathy  to  Casar.  He  joined  the  party 
of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  but  after  the  battle 
of  Philippi  went  over  to  the  triumvirs,  was 
pardoned,    and    obtained  the  consubhip 

A.  u.  c.  722.  He  subsequently  attached 
himself  to  Octavius  in  opposition  to  An- 
tony. —  VI.  Cn.  Ahenobarbus,  who  mar- 
ried Agrippina,  daughter  of  Germanicus, 

B.  c.  28,  by  whom  he  became  father  of 
Nero.  He  is  infamous  for  his  ferocity, 
brutality,  and  crimes. 

DoMATUs,  ^lTus,  I.,  a  celebrated  gram- 
marian, born  about  a.  d.  333.  He  was  pre- 
ceptor of  St.  Jerome,  and  wrote  Commen- 
taries on  Virgil  and  Terence,  and  a  work 
upon  grammar,  which  long  enjoyed  great 
celebrity.  —  II.  A  bishop  of  Numidia,  in 
the  fourth  century,  who,  according  to  some 
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writers,  founded  the  sect  of  Donatists, 
which  grew  out  of  a  schism  produced  by 
the  election  of  a  bishop  of  Carthage.  He 
was  deposed  and  excommunicated  a.  o.  SI  3 
and  314. — III.  A  bishop  of  Carthage  a.  d. 
SI  6.  He  continued  the  schism  produced 
by  his  namesake,  which  led  to  a  persecu- 
tion under  Constans,  in  which  the  impe- 
fial  arms  triumphed,  and  Donatus  died  in 
exile  about  a.  d.  355.  According  to  St. 
Augustine,  this  prelate  maintained  an 
inequality  of  Persons  in  the  Trinity. 

DoK?sA,  RacliOf  an  island  in  the  Icarian 
sea,  one  of  the  Sporades,  famous  for  its 
green  marble. 

DoREs,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  great 
Hellenic  race,  commonly  supposed  to  have 
derived  their  origin  from  Dorus,  a  son  of 
Hellen,  and  whose  first  seats  appear  to 
have  been  about  Mount  Olympus,  whence 
they  migiated  southwards,  and  settled  in 
the  district  named  from  them  Doris,  be- 
tween Mount  (Eta  and  Parnassus.     (See 
Doris.  )    Herodotus  mentions  five  succes- 
sive migrations  of  this  race ;  but  the  last 
and  the  greatest  was  the  migration  of  the 
Dorians   to   the  Peloponnesus,  called  in 
history  "  the  return  of  the  Heraclidip,''  and 
which  is  stated  to  have  occurred  b.  c.  1104. 
(See  HsRACLiOiR.)     Tliis  important  event 
changed  the  whole  character  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus.    The  new  settlers  founded  a 
military  and  landed  aristocracy,  and  de- 
stroyed every  trace  of  the  manners  and 
institutions   of  their  predecessors ;  while 
the  conquered  people,  driven  out  of  the 
^Peloponnesus,  retired  into  Attica,  where 
the  ancient  seeds  of  Oriental  customs  and 
religion  had  been  preserved.     Athens  be- 
came the  capital  of  the   Ionian  cities; 
Sparta  of  the  Dorian.     From  that  period 
begins  afresh,  on  a  new  stage,  the  animated 
contest  of  these  two  races,  who  have  left 
the  stamps  of  their  peculiar  genius  in  the 
two  legi^ative  codes  of  Solon  and  Lycur- 
gus.     The  Pelasgian  or  Ionian  character 
is  to  be  recognized  in  the  elegance  of  the 
manners  of  Attica,  its  love  of  art  and  desire 
of  amusement ;  the  Grecian  or  Dorian  cha- 
racter Lb  to  be  seen  in  the  rude  severity  and 
unbending  and  fierce  patriotism  of  Sparta. 
Here  a  powerful  aristocracy,  there  a  stormy 
democracy  ;  on  the  one  hand  agriculture, 
an  exuberant  soil,  and  numerous  and  well 
disciplined  armies ;    on  the  other,   com- 
merce, adventurous  enterprises,  the  wealth 
of  industry,  and  great  naval  power.     The 
natural  discrepancy  of  the  two  races  was 
exhibited,  besides,  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war.     Sparta  triumphed   in  the  field  of 
battle ;  but  Athens  owed  to  the  genius  of 
her  artists  and  her  writers  much  nobler 


and  more  lasting  triumphs  than  those  of 
arms.    The  martial  kingdom  of  Philip  and 
Alexander  issued  forth  from  the  heart  of 
the  Dorians  ;  but  the  Athenian  schools  of 
philosophy  reigned  no  less  over  the  minds 
of  men.    The  ori^nally  broad  distinctions 
of  the  two  races   gradually  wore  away, 
however,  in  the  anudgamating  process  of  a 
tmiform  civilisation;  and  when  the  Romans 
formed  Greece  into  a  province  of  their 
great  empire,  they  left  there  but  one  peo- 
ple, one  religion,  one  language,  and  one 
common  degradation. 

DorIas,  a  river  of  India  extra  Gangem, 
said  to  correspond  either  to  Peffu  or  to 
Zanfon. 

DokIov,  an  ancient  town  of  Messenxa, 
where  Thamyris,  the  musician,  challenged 
the  Muses  to  a  trial  of  skill.  Homer 
assigns  Dorion  to  the  dominions  of  Nestor; 
but  Hesiod  removes  the  scene  of  the  story 
of  Thamyris  to  Dotium  in  Thes^y. 

Doris,  a  country  of  Greece,  south  of 
Thessaly,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
the  range  of  Mt.  (Eta.  It  was  a  territory 
of  small  size,  being  only  about  forty  miles 
in  length  ;  but  the  country,  though  moun- 
tainous, had  several  beautiful  plains,  and 
was  very  fruitful.  (See  Dorks.) —  II.  A 
colony  of  the  Dorians  in  Asia  Minor,  on 
the  coast  of  Caria,  who  formed  themselves 
into  six  independent  states,  confined  within 
the  bounds  of  as  many  cities,  Camirus,  Cos, 
Cnidus,  Halicamassus,  lalyssus,  and  Lin- 
dus.  Other  cities  in  the  tract,  called  from 
them  Doris,  belonged  to  their  confede- 
racy; but  the  inhabitants  of  these  six,  as 
genuine  Dorians,  were  alone  admitted  into 
the  temple  at  Triopc,  where  they  exhibited 
games  in  honour  of  Apollo  Triopius. 
When  Agasicles  of  Halicarnassus  won  the 
prize,  a  brazen  tripod,  he  carried  it  to  his 
own  house,  instead,  as  was  invariably  the 
custom,  ofconsccrating  it  in  the  temple  of 
the  god;  and  tlie  city  of  Halicamassus 
was  ever  afterwards  excluded  from  the 
Dorian  confederacy,  and  from  that  time  the 
Dorians  were  known  by  the  name  of  the 
five  cities,  PeiUapdU,  no  longer  by  that 
of  HexapoJis.  —  III.  Goddess  of  the  sea, 
daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  and  wife 
of  Nereus,  by  whom  she  had  fifty  daugh- 
ters called  Nereids..  Her  name  was  used 
to  express  the  sea  itself.  —  IV.  A  daughter 
of  Xenetus  of  Locri,  second  wife  of  Dio- 
nysiua  the  Elder,  of  Sicily,  and  mother 
of  Dionysius  II. 

DoRiBcus,  a  plain  of  Thrace,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  where  Xerxes  num- 
bered his  forces* 

DoRSENNCs,  more  correctly  Dossennus, 
a  Roman  C!omic  poet  and  writer  of  Atel- 
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lane  fitbles,  \rho  enjoyed  no  mean  reputa- 
tion as  a  popular  dramatist. 

Dor  so,  C.  FabTits,  a  Roman  who,  when 
Rome  was  in  potseasion  of  the  Gauls,  issued 
from  the  Capitol,  then  besieged,  to  go  and 
of&r,  on  Mount  Quirinalis,  a  state  sacrifice 
cnjoiRed  on  the  Fabian  house.  Having 
finished  his  sacrifice,  he  returned  to  the 
Capitol  unmolested  by  the  enemy,  who 
wev«  astottisbed  at  his  boldnem. 

DoRus,  a  son  of  Hellen.     See  Doaas. 

moaYLjBUM  and  Dortlaus,  Eiki»4hekr, 
a  city  of  Phrygia,  on  the  confines  of  Bi- 
thynia. 

D6s5ir,  a  surname  of  Antigonus  III., 
because  he  promised  and  never  performed; 
Mowr,  about  to  give.  See  Amtigokus 
III. 

Draco,  I.,  a  celebrated  lawgiver  of 
Athens,  who  flourished  about  b.  c.  621. 
When  archon,  he  made  a  code  of  laws, 
which,  on  account  of  their  severity,  were  said 
to  be  written  in  eharacters  of  blood.  By 
tbecn,  idleness  was  punished  with  as  much 
severity  as  murder,  and  death  was  de- 
nounced against  th^  one  as  well  a»  the 
other.  But  the  Athenians  could  not  en- 
dure  the  rigour  of  thb  code,  and  the  legis- 
lator was  obliged  to  withdraw  to  the 
island  of  ^gina,  where  he  was  sufibcated 
in  the  theatre  beneath  the  number  of 
cloaks  and  garments  which  the  people  of 
the  island,  according  to  the  usual  mode  of 
expressing  ap^obation  among  the  Greeks, 
showered  on  him. 

DaAKCKS,  a  friend  of  Latinus,  and  an 
obstinate  opponent  of  the  violent  measures 
which  TumuA  adopted  against  the  Tlro- 
jans.  "^ 

DaA!ra.s.     See  Zakanoai. 

DaAvirs,  Dravt,  a  river  of  Germany, 
rising  in  the  Noriean  Alps,  and  fidling 
into  the  Danube,  near  Comaeum.  Ptol. 
calls  it  the  Danu, 

DaarXvuM  or  DasvANA,  Trapaidt  a 
town  of  Sicily,  north  of  Lilybaum,  near 
Mt.  Eryz,  where  JGneas  buried  Anchises. 
It  waft  fiyunded  by  Hamilcar  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  Punio  war ;  and  next 
to  Lilybaeum  it  finrmed  the  most  important 
maritime  city  held  by  the  Carthaginians  in 
Sicily.  Drepanum  was  so  called  from  the 
eurrature  of  the  shore  in  its  vicinity  re- 
sembling a  Mcythe  (Jtp^oMor. ) — 1 1.  A  town 
of  Bithynia,  on  the  Sinus  Astacenus,  called 
by  Constantine  the  Great,  Hellenopolis.  — 
III.  A  promontory  on  •the  Sinus  Arabi- 
cus,  below  Arsinoe,  now  Bat  Zafrani, 

Daf  Lo,  a  river  of  Illyricum,  fiiUing  into 
the  Adriatic  at  Lissus.  It  is  the  largest 
of  the  niyrian  rivers. 

DaoMUs  AcHiLLis,  a  promontory  near 


the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes.  Achilles, 
having  entered  the  Euxine  with  a  hostile 
fleet,  after  ravaging  the  coast,  landed  on 
this  promontory,  and  exercised  himself 
and  his  followers  in  running  and  other 
gymnastic  sports.  Hie  modem  name  is 
Kotsa  OacharigaUh, 

DausNTiirs  and  Drukntia,  Duranett  a 
river  of  Gaul,  rising  among  the  Alpes 
Cottiae,  and  fiilling  into  the  Rhodanu% 
Rfume^  three  miles  firom  Avenio,  Atignon, 

DauiDiB,  the  ministers  of  religion  among 
the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons.  Britain 
was  the  great  school  of  the  Druids ;  and 
the  island  Mona,  now  Anghiegj  was  their 
chief  settlement.  The  natives  of  Gaul  and 
Germany,  who  wished  to  be  thoroughly 
versed  in  Druidism,  resorted  to  this  island 
to  complete  their  studies.  The  Druids 
were  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  by 
the  people.  Tliey  could  declare  war  and 
make  peace,  and  their  power  extended  be- 
yond private  families,  for  they  could  de- 
pose magistrates  and  kings,  if  their  actions 
deviated  from  the  laws  of  the  state.  Hiey 
were  entrusted  with  the  education  of  youth, 
and  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsycho- 
sis and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  In  their 
sacrifices  they  often  immolated  human  vie* 
tims  to  their  gods,  a  custom  which  the  Ro» 
mans  in  vain  attempted  to  abolish.  Their 
office  was  open  to  every  rank  and  station. 
The  chief  information  we  have  respectii^ 
the  Druids  is  derived  from  Cesar;  though 
they  are  alM>  mentioned  by  Strabo,  Tacitus, 
Pliny,  and  other  writers.  Lucan  has  left 
a  splendid  description  of  their  sacred  groves 
in  the  second  Book  of  the  PharaaUa,  Upon 
this  simple  supcratmcture  numerous  inge- 
nious theories  of  the  origin  of  the  Druida 
have  been  nosed  by  the  modems,  up<m 
which  our  limits  preclude  ua  from  entering. 
We  may,  however,  remark,  that  the  nama 
Druid,  which  was  so  long  regarded  as  of 
Greek  derivation  (8p»r,  on.  oakt)  is  now 
supposed  to  be  of  Eastern  origin,  being 
derived  from  an  Arabic  term  aionifying 
poor.  On  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
the  Druids  were  gradually  extirpated ;  but 
the  ancient  Culdees  are  sometimes  said  to 
have  been  a  renmant  of  this  order. 

Drdsilla,  I.,  LiviA,  a  daughter  of  Ger- 
manicus  and  Agrippina,  ham  at  Augusta 
Treverorum,  2Woef,  a.d.  15.  She  lived  in 
incestuous  intercourse  with  Caligula  before 
she  was  seventeen,  was  subsequently  twice 
married,  and  died,  after  a  brief  career  of 
vice  and  infiuny,  in  her  twenty-third  year. 
Divine  honours  were  paid  to  her  memory 
by  Caligula,  and  med^  struck  to  her  me- 
mory. —  II.  A  daughter  of  Agrippa,  king 
of  Judiea,  remarkable  for  her  bieauty.  Her 
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first  husband  was  Epiphanes,  fon  of  Aiitl- 
ochus,  king  of  Commagene ;  but  sbe  soon 
transferred  her  aiTections  and  her  liand  to 
Axixus,  king  of  Emeaa ;  and  having  subse- 
quently renounced  Juda?ism,  she  married 
Felix,  governor  of  Judaea,  with  whom  sbe 
was  present  at  Cacsarea  when  St  Paul  was 
brought  before  him.  Drusilla  is  erro- 
neously said  by  Tacitus  to  have  been  the 
grand-daughter  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
Dausus,  a  surname  given  to  the  family 
of  the  Livii,  because  one  of  them  killed  a 
Gaulish  leader  of  that  name.  Virgil  men- 
tions the  Drusi  among  the  illtistrious  llo- 
mans,  perhaps  more  particularly  because 
the  wife  of  Augustus  was  of  that  £unily. 
The  plebeian  family  of  the  Drusi  produced 
eight  consuls,  two  censors,  and  one  dic- 
tator. Of  this  fiimily  the  most  distin- 
guished individuals  were,  I.,  M.  Livius, 
aon  of  Caius  Livius  Drusus,  who  was 
elected  tribune- of  the  people,  b.  c.  123,  and 
for  his  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the 
Oracchi  received  the  name  of  Patronus 
Senatus.  He  was  afterwards  raised  to  the 
•consulship ;  and  in  his  old  age,  when  de- 
prived of  sight,  delivered  lectures  on  civil 
•law II.  M.  Livius,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  grandfather  of  livia,  wife  of 
Augustus,  was  a  man  of  great  eloquence 
and  upright  intentions ;  but  having,  as  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  a.  u.  c.  662,  proposed  a 
Urge  extension  of  the  franchise,  he  was  mur- 
dered as  he  entered  his  house  by  an  unknown 
assassin,  though  attended  by  a  number  of 
clients.  —  III.  Claudius  Nero,  son  of  Tib. 
Claudius  Nero  and  Livla,  and  brother  of 
the  emperor  Tiberius,  was  born  b.  c.  38, 
three  months  after  his  mother*s  marriage 
with  Augustus.  Assisted  by  his  brother 
Tiberius,  he  subjugated  the  Rha^ti  and 
Vindelici,  n.  c.  17.  He  next  served  in 
Gaul,  with  honour,  under  Augustus,  and 
subsequently,  in  four  successive  campaigns 
in  Germany,  advanced  the  Roman  arms  as 
fitr  as  the  Elbe.  He  was  honoured  with  an 
ovation,  and  was  elected  successively  pr«tor 
and  proconsul ;  but  died  on  his  return 
fix>m  his  fourth  German  campaign  near 
the  Rhine,  in  his  thirtieth  year,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fall  from  his  horse.  His  re- 
mains were  conveyed  to  Rome  and  buried 
with  great  solemnity,  Augustus  and  Tibe- 
rius pronouncing  the  funeral  orations;  and 
the  surname  of  Germanicus  was  conferred 
on  himself  and  his  descendants.  By  his 
wifb  Antonia,  daughter  of  Antony  and 
Octavia,  he  left  three  children,  Germanicus, 
Ltvia,  and  Claudius.  —  IV.  A  son  of  the 
«mperor  Tiberius  and  Vipsania,  who  served 
with  intrepidity  and  courage  in  Illyricum 
and  Paimottia.    He  was  raised  to  the  great- 


est honours  of  the  statd  by  his  father.  A 
blow  given  to  Scjanus,  the  imperial  &- 
vourit;;,  proved  his  ruin  ;  for,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Livia,  wife  of  Drusus,  Sejanus 
caused  htm  to  be  poisoned,  a.  d.  23,  and 
the  murder  was  not  discovered  till  eight 
years  afterwards,  when  Livia  was  put  to 
death.  —  V.  Son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrip-* 
pina,  and  brother  of  Nero  and  Caligula. 
He  enjoyed  offices  of  trust  under  Tiberius, 
who,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  fidse 
accusations  of  Sejanus,  starved  him  to 
death,  a.  d.  33. 

DeyXdes,  Nymphs  who  presided  over 
the  woods.  The  Drjrades  differed  from 
the  Hamadryades,  because  the  latter  were 
attached  to  some  particular  tree,  with  which 
they  were  born  and  died;  whereas  the 
Dryades  were  the  goddesses  of  the  trees 
and  woods  in  general,  and  lived  at  large 
in  the  midst  of  them.  Oblations  of  milk, 
oil,  and  honey,  and  sometimes  a  goat,  were 
oflered  to  them.  Tlie  derivation  of  Ha- 
madryades b  from  SfUL,  togtiher  with,  and 
Z(ivs,  OH  oak  or  a  tree. 

DavAMTilnss,  a  patronymic  of  Lycur- 
gus,  son  of  Dryas,  king  <^  Thrace,  who 
cut  his  legs,  as  he  attempted  to  destroy 
the  vines,  that  no  libations  might  be  made 
to  Bacchus. 

Drtm  jtA,  Dadi,  a  town  of  Fhocis,  on  the 
Cephisus,  north-east  of  Elateia,  destroyed 
by  the  Persians  under  Xerxes. 

DarSri,  I.,  daughter  of  Eurytus  or 
Dryops,  mother  of  Amphissus  by  Apollo, 
and  wife  of  Andraemon.  She  was  changed 
into  a  lote  tree.  —  II.  A  nymph  who  be- 
came mother  of  Tarquitus  by  Faonus. 

Davopis,  a  people  of  Oreece,  near 
Mts.  (Eta  and  Parnassus,  so  called  from 
Dryope,  daughter  of  Eurjpylus.  The 
inhabitants  themselves  advocated  their  fa- 
bulous origin  from  Apollo ;  hence,  when 
Hercules  hud  overcome  tliem,  he  carried 
them  prisoners  to  Delphi,  where  he  pre- 
sented them  to  their  divine  progenitor, 
who  commanded  the  hero  to  take  them  to 
the  Peloponnesus.  Hercules  obeyed,  and 
gave  them  a  settlement  there  near  the 
Asinean  and  Hermionian  territories;  hence 
the  Asineans  came  to  be  blended  with  the 
Dryopes,  whose  name  they  also  assumed. 
But  according  to  Herodotus,  they  passed 
into  Euboea,  and  thence  into  the  Pelopon- 
nesus and  Asia  Minor. 

DuBis,'  now  Dtmbt  or  Doux,  a  river  of 
Gallia,  rising  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Jura,  and 
fiilling  into  the  Arar,  Saone, 

Duaais  Portus,  a  town  of  Britain,  sup- 
posed to  be  Dover. 

DuillIa  lsx,  a  law  enacted  by  M. 
Duillius,  a  tribune,    a.  u.  c.  304,  which 
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made  it  4  capital  crime  to  leave  the 
Roman  people  without  its  tribunes,  or  to 
create  any  new  magistrate,  from  which 
there  was  no  appeal. 

DuillIds,  C.  Nxros,  a  Roman  consul, 
the  first  who  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
naval  power  of  Carthage,  b.  c.  260.  By 
means  of  grappling-irons,  he  so  connected 
the  ships  of  the  Carthaginians  with  his 
own,  that  the  contest  became  a  sort  of 
land-fight;  and,  by  this  unexpected  ma- 
noeuvre, he  took  eighty,  destroyed  thirteen, 
and  obtained  a  naval  triumph,  the  first 
ever  enjoyed  at  Rome.  Medals  were 
struck  in  commemoration  of  this  victory, 
and  a  column  erected,  Columna  Rostrata,  so 
called  because  adorned  with  beaks  of  ships. 

DuuchIdm,  the  principal  island  in  the 
group  of  the  Echinades.  Strabo  contends 
that  the  Dolicha  of  his  time,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Achelous,  opposite  to  GSniadas,  was 
the  real  Dulichium ;  but  the  whole  ques- 
tion as  to  its  site  is  involved  in  obscu- 
rity. 

DuMNoaiz,  a  powerful  chief  among  the 
iEdui,  who  revolted  from  Ciesar,  and  was 
in  consequence  put  to  death. 

Doaius,  Douro,  a  river  of  Spun,  which 
rises  in  the  chiun  of  Mons  Idubeda,  and, 
after  a  course  of  300  miles,  flows  into 
the  Atlantic.  At  its  mouth  stood  Calle, 
styled  Portus  Calles,  by  corruption  For- 
tugaL 

DcaocAssEs,  DreuXf  a  city  of  the  Ebu- 
rovices  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  and  chief 
residence  of  the  Druids  in  Gaul. 

DuaocorSauM,  /{Aeinu,  capital  of  the 
Remi,  on  the  TesZe,  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Axona,  Aitne, 

Diruxvlai,  an  appellation  among  the 
Romans  given  to  any  magistrates  elected 
in  pairs  to  perform  any  function  or  class 
of  funetions.  The  chief  Duumviri  were 
the  Duumviri  Sacrorum,  to  whom  were 
entrusted  the  care  and  interpretation  of 
the  Sibylline  books.  The  Duumviri  Mu- 
nicipales  held  almost  consular  power  in 
the  municipal  cities.  The  Duumviri  Na- 
vales  were  officers  appointed  to  man,  equip, 
and  command  the  Ronoan  navy.  Tliere 
were  also  other  Duumviri  created  for 
special  purposes. 

Dym^  fdso  called  Stratos,  and  Palsta, 
the  last  of  the  Achaean  towns  to  the  west. 
From  beinff  contiguous  to  Elis  and  w£to- 
lia,  its  territory  was  frequently  laid  waste 
by  the  united  armies  of  tiiose  states. 

DihMAs,  L,  a  Trojan,  who  joined  himself 
to  £neas  when  Troy  was  taken;  and, 
having  dressed  himself  in  the  armour  of 
one  of  the  Greeks  whom  he  had  slain,  was 
killed  by  his  countrymen,  who  took  him 


to  be  an  enemy.  —  II.  The  father  of  He- 
cuba. 

DraAS,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  said  to  have 
sprung  from  the  ground  in  order  to  assist 
Hercides,  when  burning  on  the  pile  on 
Mount  OSta. 

Dvaxs,  the  name  given  to  Mt  Atlas  by 
the  neighbouring  inhabitants. 

DTaBAcnluM,  Durazzo,  a  city  of  II* 
lyricum,  previously  called  Epidamnus, 
which  see. 
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EXkus,  a  name  of  Janus  among  the  an- 
cient Iditins. 

Ebora,  I.,  called  also  Liberalitas  Julia* 
a  city  of  Lusitaiiia,  south  of  the  Tagus, 
north  of  the  Anas.  It  is  now  Evora,  chief 
city  of  the  province  of  Ahntejo.  —  II.  A 
fortress  in  Hbpania  Bartica,  on  the  east- 
em  bank  of  the  Baetis.^^111.  A  city  of 
Hispania  Tarraconcnsis,  near  the  Tamaris, 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  Muroi,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Tambre,  or  with  Obrt  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tamaro, 

EborXcum,  York,  a  city  of  Britain,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Brigantes.  •  Next  to 
Londinium,  it  was  the  most  important 
city  in  the  island ;  and  it  formed  a  conve- 
nient post  for  the  Romans  during  their 
continual  struggles  with  the  northern  na> 
tions  of  Britain.  Septimus  Severus  died 
here.  Many  vestiges  of  Roman  power  and 
magnificence  are  still  traceable. 

Kbudjb,  Hthridtiy  the  western  isles  of 
Britain.  Ftol.  makes  them  five  in  number  v 
of  which  two  properly  bear  the  name  of 
Ebudae,  and  the  remaining  three,  Maleua, 
Epidium,  and  Ricina,  Pliny  calls  them 
all  Hebrides  Insulae. 

EburSnxs,  a  nation  of  Belgic  Gaul, 
whose  territory  corresponded  to  the  mo- 
dem Zite^c.  Under  the  conduct  of  Am- 
biorix,  they  defeated  Sabinus  and  Cotta ; 
but  Caesar  inflicted  a  severe  retaliation, 
and  almost  extirpated  their  race.  Their 
capital  was  Aduatuca ;  which  was  rebuilt 
by  the  Tungri,  and  is  now  Tongm, 

Ebusus,  one  of' the  Pityusie,  or  Pine 
islands,  named  from  the  number  of  pine- 
trees  with  which  they  abounded.  Ebusus 
was  the  largest  of  the  number,  and  &mou8 
for  vines,  olives,  large  figs,  and  wool.  Some 
call  it  simply  Pityusa.  By  a  slight  cor- 
ruption it  is  now  called  /vtpo,  and  stUl 
produces  corn,  wine,  oil,  &c.  in  abundance. 

EcbatIna,  (orKia,)  I.,  more  correctly 
Agbatana,  the  capital  of  M^a,  situated 
about  twelve  stadia  from  Mt.  Orontes.  It 
was  surrounded  by  seven  walls,  which  rose 
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in  gradual  ascent,  and  were  painted  in 
seren  different  colours.  The  innermost, 
which  was  the  most  celebrated,  contained 
the  royal  palace.  It  is  supposed  tp  have 
been  founded  hy  Dejoces,  b.  c.  690,  though 
the  eastern  writers  dated  its  foundation  at 
least  twelve  centuries  earlier.  The  Per- 
uan  monarchs  spent  in  Ecbatana  the  two 
hottest  months  of  the  year,  and  the  great 
eminence  which  it  attained  under  their  sway 
was  retained,  amid  all  the  changes  of  em- 
pire, down  to  the  fourth  century  of  our 
era.  Tlie  site  of  £cbatana  has  given 
rise  to  much  discussion.  Gibbon  and  Sir 
W.  Jones  contend  for  Tabriz ;  but  D* An- 
ville,  Uennell,  Mannert,  and  most  of  the 
more  recent  scholars  of  Europe,  for  Ham' 
medan.'-^ll,  A  city  of  Syria,  at  the  foot 
of  Mt.  Carmel,  supposed  to  coincide  with 
Caiffa.  It  had  a  celebrated  school  of  the 
MagL 

EcHioKA,  a  celebrated  monster  sprung 
from  the  union  of  Chrysaor  with  Callir- 
rhoe,  daughter  of  Oceanus,  and  repre- 
sented as  a  beautiful  woman  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body,  but  as  a  serpent  below 
the  wHLst.  She  was  the*  mother  of  Cer- 
berus, Hydra,  Tjrphon,  and  other  monsters 
of  Grecian  mythology. 

EchikXdcs,  islands  formerly  lying  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  the  Achelous,  but  which 
for  the  most  part  have  become  connected 
with  the  land  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the 
muddy  waters  of  the  river.  Under  the 
command  of  Megas  they  furnished  a  con- 
tingency of  troops  for  the  Trojan  war. 

EcHiNussA.     See  Cxmolus. 

EcRioK,  one  of  those  who  sprang  from 
the  dragon's  teeth  sown  by  Caihnus.  He 
was  one  of  the  four  that  survived  the  con- 
flict that  ensued,  and  assisted  Cadmus  in 
building  Thebes.  He  married  Agave, 
daughter  of  Cadmus,  by  whom  he  became 
&ther  of  Pentheua,  and  succeeded  his 
&ther-in-law  on  the  throne  of  Thebes ; 
hence  the  epithet  *'  Echionian  **  applied  by 
the  poets  to  that  city. 

EchiowIdes,  a  patronjrmio  given  to 
Pentheua  ftom  his  fother  Echion. 

Echo,  a  dauehter  of  Aer  and  Tellus, 
who  chiefly  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Cephisus.  She  was  one  of  Juno's  attend* 
ants ;  but  her  loquacity  having  displeased 
Jupiter,  of  whose  amours  she  had  become 
cognisant,  she  was  deprived  of  the  power 
of  speech  by  Juno,  and  only  permitted  to 
answer  questions.  Echo  fell  in  love  with 
Narcissus,  and  her  love  being  slighted, 
die  pined  away,  and  was  changed  into  a 
■tone,  which  still  retained  the  power  of 
voice. 

EcTENES,   the    original    inhabitarte  of 


Thebes,   in  Boeotia,  exterminated    by   a 
plague,  and  succeeded  by  the  Hyantes. 

Edessa,  I.,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  in 
the  district  of  Osroene,  on  the  banks  of 
the  small  river  Soirtus.  It  was  once  a 
place  of  great  importance,  and  was  famous 
for  a  temple  of  ^e  Syrian  goddess,  which 
was  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world. 
Edesn  was  called  Calirrhoe,  from  a  foan- 
tun  cont^ned  within  it,  which  stiil  exists. 
It  was  one  of  the  numerous  cities  built  by 
Seleucus  Nicator ;  but  at  a  later  period  it 
was  seised  by  Abgarus,  and,  together  witli 
its  territory,  erected  into  a  kingdom,  which 
he  transmitted  to  his  posterity,  in  later  times 
it  was  termed  Roha,  or  Orrhoa,  by  abbre- 
viation Orha.  The  modem  name  is  Orrhoa 
or  Orfa, — II.  Called  also  Odessa  and 
^gae,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  situated  on  the 
Via  Egnatia,  thirty  miles  west  from  Pella. 
It  was  originally  the  capital  of  Macedonia, 
and  after  the  seat  of  power  was  transferred 
to  Pella,  it  became  the  place  of  sepulture  dt 
the  royal  family.  Philip  was  assiissinated 
here.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  town 
Vodina  represents  this  ancient  city. 

Edbtaxi,  a  people  of  Spain,  south  of  the 
Iberus,  whose  territory  corresponds  to  the 
northern  half  of  Vakneia,  and  the  south* 
western  corner  oiArragon, 

EnoK,  a  mountain  of  Thrace,  called  also 
Edonus ;  hence  that  part  of  Thrace  which 
lies  between  the  Strymon  and  Nessus  is 
often  caUed  Edonis. 

Ed6ni  or  Edones,  a  people  of  Thrace, 
near  the  Strjrmon,  whose  name  is  often 
used  to  express  the  whole  of  the  nation,  of 
which  they  formed  a  part. 

EDOMiDBSfa  name  given  to  the  priestesses 
of  Bacchus,  because  they  celebrated  his 
festivals  on  Mt  Edon. 

"EtnAoTH,  I.,  fiither  of  Andromache,  and 
king  of  Thebes  in  IVoas ;  hence  £ef  lonews, 
apptied  to  his  relations  or  descendants.  — * 
II.  Commander  of  the  Athenian  fleet, 
conquered  by  the  Macedonians  under  Cli« 
tus,  near  the  Echinades. 

EoxalA,  a  Nymph  of  Arieia  in  Italy, 
the  wife  and  instructress -of  Numa.  (See 
NuUA.)  Ovid  says  that  Egeria  was  so 
disconsolate  at  the  dea&  of  Noma,  that  she 
melted  into  tears,  and  was  changed  into  a 
fountain  by  Diana.  Some  regarded  her  as' 
one  of  the  Camcenas ;  others  maintain  that 
she  is  identical  with  Lucina  or  Diana. 

EoxsTA.     See  ^gksta. 

EonatIa  or  Gratia,  a  maritime  town 
of  Apulia,  which  communicated  its  name 
to  the  consular  way  along  the  coast  from 
Canusiumto  Brundisiun.  Its  ruins  are  still 
apparent  near  the  Torrt  d'AgnazzOt  and  the 
town  of  MonopoU. 
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£ioy»  a  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stry- 
inon,  twenty- five  stadia  from  Amphipolis. 
of  which  it  formed  the  harbour.  It  is  fa- 
mous in  history  for  its  gallant  resistance 
to  the  Greeks  under  Cimon..  In  the 
middle  ages  a  Byzantine  town  was  built 
on  the  site  of  Eion,  now  Omteua. 

Eljba,  laleot  the  port  of  the  city  of 
Pei^amus,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Mnestheus  after  the  siege  of  -  Troy. 

Elaoabalus,  I.,  a  surname  of  the  sun 
at  Emesa. — II.  The  oame  of  a  Roman 
emperor.     See  Emesa  and  Heliogaralus. 

Elaphebolia,  a  festival  celebrated  in 
Phocis  and  other  parts  of  Greece  in  honour 
of  Diana  the  Huntress.  It  was  instituted 
in  commemoration  of  an  imexpected  victory 
gained  by  the  Phocians  over  the  Tbessa- 
lians ;  and,  in  the  celebration,  a  cake  was 
made  in  the  form  of  a  deer,  lAo^of,  and 
offered  to  the  goddess. 

Elatea,  the  most  important  of  the 
Fhocian  cities,  after  Delphi,  near  which 
was  the  temple  of  Minerva  Cranxea.  It 
was  captured  and  burnt  by  Xerxes,  but 
being  Afterwards  restored  was  occupied  by 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  —  an  event  which 
struck  terror  into  the  Athenians.  During 
the  itf  acedonian  war,  it  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  the  Romans.  Its  ruins  are  to  be 
seal  on  the  site  called  Ekfhta,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Cephisus. 

Elavxe,  AUiert  a  river  of  Gaul,  &lling 
into  the  Liger  below  Neven. 

EI.XA,  a  city  of  Lucania.     See  Veua. 

Electba,  I.,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  wife 
of  Atlas,  and  mother  of  Dardanus,  by 
Jupher.  —  II.  A  daughter  of  Atlas  and 
Pleione,  and  one  of  the  Pldades.  (See 
Pleiades).  —  III.  A  daughter  of  Aga^ 
memnon,  king  of  Argos.  On  the  murder 
of  her  fiither,  she  rescued  her  brother 
Orestes  from  the  hatids  of  JEgisthus ;  and, 
when  he  grew  up  to  manhood,  first  incited 
him  Co  revenge  his  Other's  death,  by  assas- 
-stnating  his  mother  Clytemnestra.  She 
married  Pylades,  oousin  and  friend  of 
Orestes,  and  became  mother  of  two  sons, 
Stro|)hius  and  Medon.  Her  adventures 
and  misfortunes  formed  the  subject  of  two 
plays,  one  by  Sophocles,  the  other  by 
Euripides. 

ElectkIdbs,  certain  islands  in  the  Adri- 
atic, named  from  the  quantity  of  amber 
(efeefrum)  they  produced.  But  some  his- 
torians doubt  of  their  existence. 

Electeyon,  son  of  Perseus  and  Andro- 
meda, brother  of  Alcaeus,  father  of  Alc- 
m«na,  and  king  of  Mycenae.  See  Amybi- 

TEYOK. 

Elei,  the  people  of  Elis  in  Peloponne- 
sus.    See  Elis, 


Eleleus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from  a 
Greek  word  signifying  *'  to  excite.*' 

Elephaktime,  an  island  of  Egypt,  on  the 
Nile,  with  a  city  of  the  same  name.  Pliny 
calls  it  Elephantis  Insula.  The  island  was 
remarkable  for  its  fertility ;  and  as  the  cata- 
racts of  the  Nile  were  not  far  distant,  its  capi- 
tal became  the  depot  for  all  the  goods  that 
were  destined  for  the  countries  to  the  south, 
and  that  required  land-carriage  in  this 
quarter  to  avoid  the  falls  of  the  river.  In 
Uie  time  of  the  Pharaohs  the  garrison 
stationed  on  the  frontiers  against  the 
Ethiopians  had  their  bead  quarters  at 
Elephantine.  In  the  Roman  times,  how- 
ever, the  frontiers  were  pushed  farther 
south.-  The  modern  name  of  Elephan- 
tiue  is  Gezyret  A$suan,  **  Island  of  Syene.** 
Some  ruins  of  great  beauty  are  found 
here. 

ELxrHANTovHAGx,  a  pcople  of  iBtbio- 
pia. 

Elzusi  n  ia,  a  great  festival  observed  every 
fourth  year  by  the  Celeans,  Phliasians,  Phe- 
neatae,  Laoednmonians,  Parrhasians,  and 
Cretans,  but  more  particularly  by  the  people 
of  Athens,  every  fifth  year,  at  Eleusis,  in 
Attica,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  Eumolpus,  b.  c.  1356.  It  was 
the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  Greece ;  hence  often  called* 
by  way.  of  eminence,  Miwr^pio,  *'  Mys- 
teries.*' These  festivals  were  instituted  at 
Eleusis,  in  honour  of  Ceres  and  Proser- 
pine ;  the  former  of  whom  was  believed  to 
have  taught  the  inhabitants  the  art  of 
agriculture  and  the  holy  doctrine^ — a  doc- 
trine which  was  said  not  only  to  purify  the 
heart  firom  sin,  and  expel  ignorance  firom 
the  mind,  but  to  insure  also  the  favour  of 
the  gods,  and  to  open  the  gates  of  immor- 
tal felicity  to  the  initiated.  The  mysteries, 
like  those  of  Egypt,  were  of  two  kinds,  -J- 
the  less  and  the  greater,  -^  held  at  ■  two 
different  periods  of  the  year,  and  at  two 
different  places:  the  lesser,  which  were 
introductory  to  the  greater,  being  cele- 
brated at  Agre,  od  the  banks  of  the  Ilys- 
sus;  the  greater  at  Eleusis.  The  cele- 
bration ef  the  greater  mysteries  occupied 
nine  days,  chiefly  devoted  to  sacrifices, 
processions,  and  other  aets  of  worship ;  and 
during  this  period  ^le  judicial  tribunals 
were  closed ;  an  armistice  was  proclaimed ; 
private  enmities  were  hushed ;  and  death 
was  decreed  by  the  Athenian  senate  against 
any  one,  how  high  soever  in  rank,  who 
should  disturb  tlie  sanctity  of  the  rites. 
The  ceremonies  of  initiation  into  both  the 
lesser  and  greater  mysteries  were  con- 
ducted by  four  priests  of  the  most  illus- 
trious families  of  Greece,  called  Hiero- 
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phant,  Dadouchoa,  Hierokeryx,  and  Epi- 
domias  i  and  these  again  were  assisted  by 
numerous  inferior  functionaries,  to  whom 
various  appellations  were  given  ipdicative 
of  their  several  duties.  The  examination 
of  those  who  had  been  purified  by  the 
lesser  mysteries,  and  who  were  preparing 
for  the  greater,  was  apparently  rigorous. 
All  foreigners,  all  who  had  even  involun- 
tarily committed  homicide,  who  had  been 
declared  infiimous  by  the  laws,  or  had 
been  guilty  of  a  notorious  crime,  were 
excluded ;  but  these  regulations  were  not 
inmiutable,  for  various  instances  might  be 
produced  to  ^ow  that  homicides  and 
robbers  were  sometimes  initiated.  Women 
and  children  were  admissible ;  and  a  child, 
styled  the  child  of  kolines$,wYiose  innocence, 
it  was  believed,  of  itself  endowed  him  with 
capacity  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the 
mysteries,  was  selected  to  conciliate  the 
deity  in  the  name  of  the  initiated.  Of  the 
ceremonies  which  attended  the  initiation 
we  know  little ;  since  every  postulant  was 
Inquired,  under  the  most  dreadful  oaths, 
to  conceal  whatever  he  saw  or  beard  within 
the  hallowed  precincts ;  and  he  who  vio- 
lated the  oath  was  not  only  put  to  death, 
but  devoted  to  the  execration  of  all  pos- 
terity. The  Eleusinian  mysteries  long 
•urvived  the  independence  of  Greece. 
They  were  carried  from  Eleuris  to  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Hadrian;  and  were  at 
length  abolished  by  Theodosius  the  Great. 

Elxdsis,  or  Eleusih,  I.,  an  ancient  city  of 
Bceotia,  which  stood  near  Copse  and  the 
lake  Copais,  and  was,  with  another  ancient 
city,  named  Athena?,  inundated  by  the 
waters  of  that  lake.  •»  II.  A  city  of  At- 
tica, equi-distant  from  Megara  and  the 
Piraeus,  and  fiuned  for  the  celebration  of 
the  mysteries  of  Ceres.  The  origin  of 
Eleusis  is  lost  in  obscurity.  At  a  very 
early  period  it  was  an  independent  state  of 
tome  importance ;  but  a  war  in  which  it 
engaged  with  the  Athenians  resulted  in  its 
being  subjected  to  the  latter.  The  temple 
of  Eleusis  was  burned  by  the  Peraan  army 
in  the  invasion  of  Attica,  but  was  rebuilt, 
tinder  the  administration  of  Pericles,  by 
Ictinus,  the  architect  of  the  Parthenon ; 
was  again  entirely  destroyed  by  Alaric, 
4k. n.  396,  and  has  ever  since  remained  in 
ruins.  Eleusis  was  classed  among  the 
Attic  demi,  and  belonged  to  the  tribe 
Hippothoontis.  It  b  now  called  Le$nna, 
an  inconsiderable  village,  inhabited  by  a  ' 
few  Albanian  Christians.    See  Eleusinia. 

ELEUTHSRiB,  a  city  of  Attica,  on  the 
road  from  Eleusis  to  Platsea,  which  appears 
to  have  once  belonged  to   Bceotia,   but  j 
finally  became  included  within  the  limits 


of  Attica.     The  rite  of  the  town  is  occu- 
pied by  GsfptO"  Castro, 

EleuthkeIa,  a  festival  instituted  by  the 
confederate  Greeks  after  the  battle  of 
Platna  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Eleutherius^ 
or  the  assertor  of  liberty.  It  was  an- 
nually held  at  Platsea  by  delegates  from 
all  the  cities  of  Greece,  and  continued  to 
be  celebrated  down  to  the  time  of  Plu- 
tarch. There  was  also  a  festival  of  the 
same  name  observed  by  the  Samians  in 
honour  of  the  god  of  love.  Slaves  also, 
when  they  obtained  their  liberty,  kept  a 
holiday,  called  EUvtheria, 

ELECTHxao-cixicxs,  a  name  given  to 
those  of  the  Cillcians  who  had  fled  to  the 
mountains  when  the  Greek  settlers  esta- 
blished themselves  in  that  country.  The 
appellation,  which  means  "  Free  Cili- 
cians,**  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  their 
independent  mode  of  life ;  but  the  Greeks 
maintain  that  when  Myrina,  queen  of  the 
Amasons,  was  spreading  her  conquests 
over  Asia  Minor,  the  Cilicians,  being  the 
only  people  tluit  voluntarily  surrendered 
to  her,  were  allowed  to  retain  their  free- 
dom, in  allusion  to  which  they  assumed 
the  name  of  **  Free  Cilicians.** 

ELBUTHxao>LAc5KEs,  a  title  conferred 
by  Augustus  on  the  inhabitants  of  several 
maritime  towns  of  Laconia,  for  the  seal 
which  they  had  early  displayed  in  fevour 
of  the  Romans. 

Eleutheeopous,  a  city  of  Palestine, 
twenty-four  miles  north-east  (torn  Ascalon, 
and  twenty  south-west  from  Jerusalem. 
It  was  founded  in  the  third  century  of 
our  era ;  and  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  was  an  important  and  flourishing 
city.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  St,  Epi- 
phanius. 

Eleutbo,  a  surname  of  Juno  Lucina, 
frx>m  her  coming,  when  invoked,  to  the  aid 
of  women  in  labour. 

EliXci,  a  name  given  to  the  sect  of 
philosophers  established,  after  the  Socratie 
model,  by  Phaedo  of  Elis. 

Euclcs,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  wor- 
shipped on  Mt.  Aventine.  The  Romans 
gave  him  this  name,  because  they  believed 
that  they  could  draw  him  down  (e/ieere) 
from  the  sky  to  inform  them  how  to  ex- 
piate prodigies.  See,  This  epithet  has  clearly 
a  reference  to  the  art  of  drawing  down  the 
electric  fluid  from  the  clouds,  in  which 
Nunut  was  said  to  have  been  instructed  by 
the  nymph  Egeria. 

EuMEA,  or  Eumi5tis,  a  region  of 
Macedonia,  east  of  Stymphalia.  It  was 
at  one  time  independent,  but  was  afler- 
wards  conquered  by  the  kings  of  Ma- 
cedonia;   and,    finally,    included    by  the 
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Romans  in  the  fourth  division  of  that 
province. 

Elis,  I.,  a  district  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
Included  bet«reen  Achaia,  Arcadia,  Mes- 
senia,  and  the  sea.  It  was  originally 
divided  into  three  districts,  Elis  Proper, 
Pisatis,  and  Triphylia.  The  first  of  these 
occupied  the  northern  section  of  the 
country ;  the  second,  named  from  the  city 
o£  Pisa,  was  that  part  of  the  Elean  terri- 
tory through  which  flowed  the  Alpheus 
after  its  junction  with  the  Erymanthus; 
the  third  formed  the  southern  division. 
Some  authors  have  derived  the  name  of 
this  portion  of  Elis  from  Triphylus,  an  Ar- 
cadian  prince.  But  others  ascrihe  it  with 
more  probabilitv  to  the  circumstance  of  its 
inhabitants  havmg  sprung  from  three  dif- 
ferent naiione  (rpta  ^vAa),  the  Epei,  the 
Blinys  or  Arcadians,  and  the  Eleans. 
The  earliest  inhabitants  of  this  district 
irere  tbe  Eleans  or  Pylians,  who  were 
greatly  reduced  by  their  wars  with  Her- 
cules; but  they  subsequently  acquired  a 
great  accession  of  strength  by  tiie  influx  of  a 
large  colony  from  ^tolia,  under  the  conduct 
of  Oxylus,  who,  having  conquered  Olym- 
pia  and  Hsa,  re-established  the  Olympic 
games,  which,  though  instituted  by  Her- 
cules, had  been  interrupted  for  several 
years.  The  Pisatae,  who  hod  remained 
masters  of  Olympia  from  the  first  celebra- 
tion of  the  festival,  long  disputed  its  pos- 
Mssion  with  the  Eleans,  but  they  were 
finally  conquered,  when  the  temple  and 
prendency  of  the  games  fell  into  the  hands 
of  their  rivals,  aided  by  the  Spartans,  whom 
they  had  assisted  in  their  wars  with  Mes- 
aenia.  The  Eleans  were  present  in  all  the 
engagements  fought  against  the  Persians, 
and,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  sealously 
adhered  to  the  Spartan  confederacy,  until 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  after  the  battle 
of  Amphipolis»  when  an  open  rupture  took 
place  between  them  and  the  Laced^emo- 
iiians,  in  consequence  of  protection  and 
countenance  afforded  by  the  latter  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Lepneum,  who  had  revolted 
from  them.  But  after  some  years  of 
misunderstanding,  they  were  compelled  to 
return  to  the  Spartan  alliance,  b.  c.  400. 
a.c.  S65  they  were  engaged  in  a  war  with 
the  ^tolians,  which  oeprivcd  them  of 
almost  all  their  southern  territories ;  and 
though,  during  the  Social  war,  they  re- 
mained the  firm  supporters  of  the  iEto- 
lians,  and  never  joined  the  Ach«an  league, 
they  were  included  with  the  rest  of  the 
Peloponnesus  in  the  general  decree  by 
which  the  whole  of  Greece  was  annexed 
to  the  Roman  empire.     Elis  was  by  far 


the  most  fertile  and  populous  district  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  its  inhabitants  are 
described  as  fond  of  agriculture  and  rural 
pursuits.  —  II.  Capitcd  of  Elis,  situated 
on  the  Peneus.  It  always  remained 
without  walls,  as  it  was  deemed  sacred* 
and  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the 
god  whose  festival  was  there  solemnised. 
The  Olympic  Games  greatly  contributed 
to  the  prosperity  of-  the  city.  It  is  now 
PaIaop<M» 

Elissa.     See  Dido. 

ELLoriA,  a  district  of  Eubcea,  in  which 
Histiaea  was  situated. 

Elpinick,  a  daughter  of  Miltiades,  who 
was  promised  in  marriage  to  Callias,  a 
wealthy  Athenian,  by  her  brother  Ci- 
mon,  on  his  being  released  from  prison 
by  the  intervention  of  the  former;  but 
she  refused  to  fulfil  the  engagement, 
and  her  refusal  was  backed  by  her  bro* 
ther. 

EltmIis,  a  province  of  Persia,  south  of 
Media,  and  forming  the  northern  part  of 
the  larger  district  of  Susiana ;  named  from 
the  ElymsL  Elymais,  the  metropolis  of 
the  province,  was  filmed  for  a  rich  temple^ 
which  was  ultimately  plundered  by  the 
Parthians. 

Elymi<5tis,  a  district  of  Macedonia,  bor^ 
dering  on  Thessaly  and  Epirus. 

Elys!um,  and  EltsKi  Campi,  the  region 
to  which  the  souls  of  the  virtuous  were  said^ 
by  the  poets  to  be  transported  after  death. 
They  are  variously  represented  as  a  part  of 
the  infernal  realms,  or  islands  situated  in 
the  Western  Ocean  beyond  the  Columns 
of  Hercules.  The  enjoyments  of  the  blessed 
spirits  in  this  abode  were  held  to  consist  in 
the  same  pursuits  that  were  their  delight 
on  earth,  carried  on  in  a  calmer  and  hap- 
pier climate:  beautifully  described  in  the 
well-known  passage  of  the  Odyssey,  iv. 
563-64.,  thus  admirably  rendered  by  the 
late  A.  Moore :  — 

Thee  to  tbe  Elyiian  plains,  earth's  farthest  end. 
Where  Rhadamanthus  dwells,  tbe  gods  shall 

tend  I 
There  mortals  easiest  pass  the  careless  hour ; 
There  neither  winter  comes,  nor  snow,  nor 

shower ; 
But  ocean  ever,  to  refresh  mankind. 
Breathes  the  shrill  spirit  of  the  western  wind. 

A  tract  on  the  coast  of  Campania  was 
also  termed  the  Elysian  Fields. 

EuathTa,  the  more  ancient  name  of 
Macedonia.  Polybius  and  Livy  assert 
that  it  was  originally  called  Pcconia ;  but 
Homer  mentions  them  as  two  distinct 
countries. 

EmatuYok,  a  son  of  Titan  and  Aurora, 
who  reigned  in  Macedonia,  and  gave  his 
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name  to  the  country.  Some  suppose  that 
he  V8S  ft  &raous  robber  destroyed  by  Her- 
eules. 

EKzalTX  Augusta,  Merida,  a  town  of 
Lusitania,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Anas. 

Ex  ISA,  Htm$t  an  ancient  city  of  Syria, 
south-east  of  Epiphania.  It  was  the 
birthplaea  of  Heltogabalus,  and  contained 
a  famous  temple  of  the  sun,  in  which  he 
was  priest. 

Emma  us.     See  Nicovous. 

EmSdi  Momtzs,  part  of  a  chaiii  of 
mountains  in  Asia,  connected  with  those 
of  Imaus,  Paropamisus,  and  Caucasus. 

Empxdoclxs,  a  philosopher,  poet,  and 
historian  of  Agrigcntum  in  Sicily,  who 
flourished  about  b.  v.  450.  His  wealth 
no  less  than  hb  talents,  raised  him  to  great 
eminence  in  his  native  city;,  but  he  re- 
fused the  sovereign  power,  which  the  citi* 
sens  of  Agrigentum  were  anxious  that  he 
should  assume.  After  having  travelled 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  in  Italy, 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt,  he  re- 
turned to  Agrigentum,  and  is  said  to  have 
thrown  himself  into  the  crater  of  Mount 
JEtna,  that  the  manner  of  his  death  might 
not  be  known.  The  whole  of  his  career 
is  involved  in  great  obscurity,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  in  this  place  to  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  the  discrepant  state- 
ments that  have  been  broached  respecting 
him.  His  philosophical  opinions  are  closely 
allied  to  those  of  Pythagoras. 

EMPoaljB.     See  Byxacium. 

EnckclIous,  a  son  of  Titan  and  Terra, 
the  most  powerful  of  the  giants  who  con- 
spired against  Jupiter.  According  to  the 
poets,  he  was  overwhelmed  under  Mount 
iEtna;  and  as  often  as  he  turned  his 
weary  «ide,  the  whole  island  of  Sicily  felt 
the  motion,  and  shook  from  its  founda- 
tions. 

Endtmiok,  a  shepherd,  son  of  Aethlius 
and  Calyce,  whose  adventures  have  been 
related  with  great  variation.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  beloved  by  Diana  or  Selene, 
who  firequently  visited  him  in  his  cave  on  Mt. 
Latmus  in  Caria,  where  he  used  to  spend 
the  day  in  sleep ;  and  to  have  been  raised 
to  immortality  by  Jupiter,  but  afterwards 
hurled  into  Erebus  for  having  aspired  to 
the  love  of  Juno.  The  loves  of  Endymion 
and  Diana  have  formed  a  favourite  subject 
of  poetry  and  art  in  every  age.  The 
shepherd  Endymion  must  not  be  eon- 
founded  with  the  king  of  the  same  name, 
who  led  a  colony  of  iEolians  from  Thes- 
saly,  and  founded  the  city  of  Elts. 

Ekipzus,  I.,  Mfdathria,  a  river  of  Ma- 
cedonia,  rising  on    Mt.  Olympus.  —  II. 


Gourat  a  river  of  lliessaly,  flowing  into 
the  Apidanus,  which  afterwards  enters  the 
PeneuEt.  Near  it  stood  the  city  of  Phar- 
salus. — III.  A  small  river  of  Elis,  flowing 
near  the  city  of  Salmone.  In  Strabo*s 
time  it  was  called  the  Bamiehius. 

Ekma,  a  city  of  ^cily,  one  ^  the  most 
ancient  seats  <k  the  l^culi,  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a  Urge  and  fertile  plain,  in  which 
Proserpine  was  gathering  flowers  when 
she  was  carried  away  by  Pluto.  It  was 
celebrated  as  the  principal  centre  of  the 
worship  of  Ceres,  but  it  never  ei^oyed 
much  importance  in  a  political  point  of 
view.  It  ibrml^  the  head  quarters  of  the 
revolted  slaves  under  Eunus  during  the 
first  servile,  war,  but  was  subsequently 
taken  by  the  Romans,  and  from  that  p^ 
nod  gradually  declined.  Tlie  site  of  Enoa 
is  occupied  by  Castro  Giavanni ,-  but  nearty 
all  traces  of  its  splendid  temples,  and  even 
of  the  beauty  of  its  neighbourhood,  have 
disail)>eared. 

Ennxa  Hodoi  {Nint  way9)y  a  spot  in 
Thrace,  near  AmphipoUs,  so  called  from 
the  nine  roads  which  met  there  from  di^ 
ferent  parts  of  Thrace  and  Maccdon. 

EnnIus,  Q.,  a  poct»  who  has  generally 
received  Uie  distinguished  appellatiim  of 
the  Fathet  of  Rorostn ;  Song,  was  bom  at 
Rudiff,  a  town  of  Calabria,  b.  c.  239. 
When  a  young  man  he  served  in  the  army, 
and  came  from  Sardinia  in  the  train  of 
M.  Porcius  Cato»  b.  c.  S04,  to  Rome, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
except  a  short  period,  in  which  he  aocoo^ 
panied  M.  Fulvlus  Nobilior  on  an  expe- 
dition against  the  iBtoUaas,  b.  c.  189.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  honours  of  a  Roman  ci> 
tizen,  B.  c.  1 85.  His  convivil^  qualities  lead- 
ing him  into  intemperance,  he  died  b.  c.  1 69, 
at  the  age  of  seventy,  and  was  buried  in  the 
tomb  of  the  Scipios»  having  lived  on  terms 
of  the  greatest  intimacy  with  many  mem- 
bers of  that  illustrious  family.  His  chief 
work,  which  had  the  somewhat  unpoetical 
name  of  AnnaleSj  was  written  in  hex- 
ameters, a  measure  which  he  first  intro- 
duced from  the  Greek,  ftnd  consisted  of  a 
history  of  Rome  iu  eigihteen  books.  In 
addition  to  this  work,  he  published  four 
books  of  Satine,  a  translation  of  the  work 
of  Euhemerua  on  the  History  of  the  Gods, 
besides  numerous  epigrams  and  minor 
pieces,  of  which  the  titles  alone  have  been 
preserved.  Though  no  portion  of  his  works 
has  been  preserved  entire,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  of  their  exeellenoe.  For-a 
long  series  of  years,  his  verses  were  recited 
to  multitudes  throughout  Italy;  even  in 
the  days  of  Cicero  he  was  still  considered 
the  Prince  of  Roman  song;    and  Virgil 
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was  not  ashamed  to  borrow  from  Eonius 
many   of  bis   tbouglits   and   expressions. 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of 
Hesseliust  An^telo.  1707}  4 to. 

■  £ntsx«la,  a  city  of  Sicily,  near  the 
Hypsa,  and  north-east  of  Selinus,  said  to 
iiave  been  founded  by  iEgestes.  We  find 
it,  at  one  time,  under  the  power  of  Car- 
thage, though  with  a  free  constitution  :  at 
a  later  period  it  was  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Campani,  and  was  finally  captured 
by  Dionysius.  This  city  has  retained  its 
ancient  name. 

ExTELLUs,  a  Sicilian  who  was  tlie  friend 
and  companion  in  arms  of  Eryx,  and,  when 
advanced  in  life,  entered  the  lists  ag^nst 
the  Trojan  Dares,  whom  he  overcame  in  a 
pugilistic  encounter. 

Ektaijos,  a  Grecian  surname  of  Mar% 
Cinrecpondiug  with  the  name  Enyo,  given 
to  Bcllona. 

Ext o,  the  Greek  name  of  BeUona,  god- 
<le»  of  war.     See  Bellona. 

Eos,  the  name  of  Aurora  among  the 
Greeks,  whence  the  epithet  Eous  Ls  ap- 
plied to  all  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
world. 

EpAiciMONnAs,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished generals  of  ancient  Greece,  was 
born  at  Thebes,  a.  c.  41 1,  of  an  illustrious 
but  decayed  fiimily.  His  father's  name 
was  Polymnis.  His  early  youth  was  spent 
in  the  study  of  philosophy  and  the  fine 
arts,  and  though  he  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Mantinea,  at  which  he  saved  the  life  of 
Pelopidas,  be  once  more  retired  into  private 
life,  from  which  he  only  emerged  after  Pe- 
lopidas had  succeeded  in  freeing  his  country 
from  Spartan  influence.  In  the  conspiracy 
by  which,  that  revolution  was  effected  he 
took  no  part,  refusing  to  stain  his  hands 
with  the  blood  of  his  countrymen ;  but  he 
thenceforward  became  the  prime  mover  of 
the  Theban  state.  His  policy  was  first 
directed  to  secure  to  Thebes  the  control 
over  the  other  cities  of  Boeotia,  seve- 
ral of  which  claimed  to  be  independent, 
and  in  this  cause  he  ventured  to  engage 
bis  country,  single  handed,  in  war  with 
the  Spartans,  who  marched  into  Boeotia 
B.C.  37 1,  with  a  force  suncrior  to  any 
which  could  be  brought  against  them. 
Being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Theban 
army,  he  resolved  on  attacking  the  enemy 
notwithstanding  the  numeric^  inferiority 
pf  his  troops ;  and  by  a  new  and  skilful 
manoeuvre  he  overthrew  the  Spartans  in 
the  memorable  battle  of  Leuctra,  and  thus 
destroyed  the  belief  in  the  invincibilitv  of 
their  arms,  which  had  been  prevalent  since 
the  time  of  Lycurgus.  His  ambition  was 
now  directed  to  place  Thebes  at  the  head 


of  the  republics  of  Greece  ;  and  two  years 

afterwards,  being  appointed  one  of  the 
Boeotarchs  in  conjunction  ^ith  Pelopidas, 
he  threw  himself  into  Lacooia,  took 
possession  of  Arcadia,  reassembled  the 
scattered  remnants  of  tlie  Mcssenians,  and 
aided  them  in  rebuilding  their  city  on 
Mount  Ithone,  which  had  been  formerly 
laid  in  ruins  by  the  Spartans.  In  a.  c.  S68 
Epaminondas  again  led  an  army  into  the 
Peloponnesus ;  but  an  unsuccessful  cam* 
paign  subjected  him  to  the  loss  of  popular 
favour,  and  he  was  degraded  to  the  rank  of 
private  citizen.  He  afterwards  served  as  a 
common  soldier  in  an  army  sent  to  rescue 
Pelopidas  from  Alexander,  tyrant  of 
Pherae,  and  having  saved  the  Theban 
forces  from  being  totally  destroyed,  was 
reinstated  in  his  former  office  of  com- 
mander. Meanwhile,  considerable  defec* 
tious  having  taken  place  among  the  Theban 
allies,  who  had  returned  to  the  Spartan 
alliance,  Epaminondas  led  an  army  into 
the  Peloponnesus  for  the  fourth  time, 
B.  c.  362.  Joined  by  the  Argives,  Mes- 
senians,  and  part  of  the  Arcadians,  he 
entered  Laconia,  and  endeavoured  to  take 
Sparta  by  surprise ;  but  the  vigilance  of 
Agesilaus  frustrated  his  scheme^  and  be 
then  marched  against  Mantinea,  near 
which  was  fought  the  celebrated  battle  in 
which  he  fell,  in  the  arms  of  victory^ 
B.  c.  363. 

ErXpHUs,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  lo,  from 
whom  the  Greeks  traced  the  origin  of  the 
rulers  of  many  ancient  countries.  He  mar- 
ried Memphis,  daughter  of  the  Kile,  in 
whose  honour  he  built  the  city  of  that  name 
in  Egypt ;  and  his  daughter  Libya  became^ 
by  Neptune,  mother  of  Agenor  and  Belus, 
from  whom  respectively  sprang  Cadmus, 
and  Danaus  and  ^.gyptus.  See  these 
terms. 

Erai,  a  people  of  Elis.     See  Elis. 

ErzDs,  a  son  of  Panopeus,  and  the  fiibri- 
cator  of  the  wooden  horse  which  proved 
the  ruin  of  Troy. 

Eraisns,  a  celebrated  city  of  Ionia, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Cayster,  called 
by  Pliny  "  Aitenm  lumen  Asia."  ITic 
foundation  of  this  city  has  been  as« 
cribed  to  the  Amazons,  at  a  period 
antecedent  to  authentic  history;  but  it 
subsequently  received  a  colony  of  Ionian 
Greeks  under  Androcles,  ^n  of  Codrus, 
and  it  soon  occupied  a  distinguished  place 
among  the  twelve  confederate  Ionian  cities 
of  Asia  Minor.  From  the  remotest  period 
Ephesus  was  celebrated  for  a  temple  of 
Diana,  hence  called  the  Ephesian  gcxldcss, 
in  its  immediate  vicinity ;  and  on  being 
besieged  bv  Croesus,  the  inhabitants  made 
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an  offering  of  their  temple  to  Diena,  unit- 
ing it  to  her  temple  7  staidiA  in  length.  Sub- 
fequentlyto  this  period  the  orij^nal  city  was 
gradually  abandoned,  and  a  nevr  one  grew 
up  round  the  temple  $  but  its  situation  was 
again  abandoned,  especially  by  the  inter- 
ference of  Lysimachus,  who  is  said  to  have 
compelled  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  to 
resort  to  a  new  town  he  had  built  on 
higher  ground.  Ephesus,  Miletus,^  and 
other  Ionian  cities  were  early  distinguished 
by  their  commerce,  and  became  among  the 
greatest  emporiums  of  the  ancient  world. 
The  wealth  they  had  thus  accumulated 
enabled  the  lonians  to  erect  at  their  joint 
expense  a  splendid  temple  in  honour  of 
Diana,  which  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
■even  wonders  of  the  world.  (See  Diava.) 
St  Paul  resided  here  for  three  yean ;  and 
founded  a  church  that  became,  as  it  were, 
the  metropolis  of  Asia.  {Aeti,  vx.  SI.) 
Nero  despoiled  the  city  of  Ephesus,  to- 
gether with  its  temple,  of  a  large  amount 
of  treasure;  but  it  recovered,  in  some 
degree,  from  this  attack;  and  continued 
to  attract  some  portion  of  its  ancient  ce- 
lebrity, till  it  was  finally  destroyed  by  the 
Goths  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus.  Besides 
Apelles,  his  great  rival  Parrhasius,  Hera- 
clitus  the  philosopher,  Hipponaz  the  poet, 
Artemidorus  the  geographer,  Sec,  were 
natives  of  Ephesus;  but  its  inhabitants 
were  distinguished  more  by  their  volup- 
tuousness, refinement,,  and  trafRe,  than  by 
their  taste  for  learning  or  philosophy. 
They  are  also  said  to  have  been  addicted 
to  sorcery  and  such  like  arts.  What  were 
called  the  Ephesian  kttert  appear  to  have 
been  magical  symbols  inscribed  on  the 
crown,  girdle,  and  feet  of  the  statue  of 
Diana,  in  the  great  temple ;  and  it  was 
believed  that  whoever  pronounced  them 
forthwith  obtained  all  that  he  desired.  Be- 
sides its  temple,  Ephesus  had  many  noble 
buildings,  among  which  may  still  be  traced 
the  ruins  of  a  circus,  a  theatre,  gymnasium, 
&c. ;  but  the  ravages  of  eartiiquakes,  and 
other  convulsions  of  nature,  have  com- 
pleted the  ruin  of  this  once  fiimous  city, 
and  her  ancient  magnificence  is  indicated 
by  the  extent,  rather  than  the  preservation 
of,  her  remains. 

Epbxtjb,  magistrates  at  Athens,  first 
instituted  by  Demophoon,  son  of  Theseus, 
or,  according  to  others,  by  Draco.  They 
were  superior  to  the  Areopaeites ;  but  Solon 
lessened  their  power,  and  intrusted  them 
only  with  the  trial  of  persons  accused  of 
manslaughter  and  conspiracy. 

ErniALTEs,  or  ErniALTus,  I.,  a  giant, 
•on  of  Aloeus.  (See  Alosds.) — II.  A 
Trachinian,  who  led  a  detachment  of  the 


army  of  Xerxes  by  a  secret  path,  to  at- 
tack the  Spartans  at  Thermopylae. 

EpHoax,  five  officers  at  Sparta,  whose 
original  iq>pointment  was  by  some  ascribed 
to  Lycurgus,by  others  to  king  Iheopompus, 
but  who  seem  to  have  been  coeval  with  the 
state,  though  with  different  powers  at  di(^ 
ferent  times.  The  Ephors  (overseers)  ap- 
pear to  have  been  originally  the  magistrates 
of  five  villages  which  composed  the  town 
of  Sparta,  and  appointed  to  decide  in  civil 
matters  among  their  feUow-citisens.  In 
their  enlarged  capacity,  they  were  a  popular 
magistracy  chosen  annually  by  the  people 
out  of  themselves,  without  any  qualifica- 
tion of  wealth  or  age,  bearing  some  re- 
semblance to  the  Tribunes  of  Rome, 
and  becoming  eventually  in  power  like 
the  formidable  Council  of  Ten  at  Venice. 
The  Ephors  sat  every  day  in  their  court, 
in  the  market,  by  the  temple  of  Fear. 
They  were  censors  of  morals,  and  over- 
seers of  education :  all  magistrates,  even 
the  kings,  (the  senators  eicepted),  were 
obliged,  if  required,  to  render  them  an 
account  of  their  office,  and  they  could 
even  prosecute  them  capitally ;  they  di- 
rected the  police,  and  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  treasury  ;  they  were  the  chief 
conductors  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
state,  and  some  of  them  usually  accom- 
panied the  armies  sent  out  of  the  country. 
In  fine,  as  the  representatives  of  the  people^ 
they  possessed  in  reality  the  supreme  power 
of  state.  The  Ephori  were  murdered  on 
their  seats  of  justice  by  Cleomenes  III., 
and  their  office  was  overthrown,  but  they 
were  restored  by  Antigonus  Doson  and 
the  Acho^ans,  in  a.  c.  328,  and  the  office 
subsisted  under  the  Roman  dominion. 

EreSaus,  an  orator  and  historian  of 
Cumae  in  .£olia,  bom  B.  c.  405.  He  studied 
rhetoric  at  Athens  under  Isocrates,  and 
subsequently  lived  at  the  court  of  Philip 
of  Macedon,  when  he  wrote  his  History 
of  Greece  in  thirty  books,  and  seversd 
other  works,  of  which  only  some  fragments 
have  been  preserved. 

Epryra,  I.,  the  ancient  name  of  Co- 
rinth, received  from  a  Nymph  of  the  same 
name  ;  hence  JEpkyrtu$  is  applied  to  Dyr- 
rachium,  founded  by  a  Corinthian  colony. 
— II.  A  City  of  Epirus,  at  the  head  of 
the  bay  or  harbour  called  Glycys  Limen. 
Homer  alludes  to  one  or  more  cities  of 
this  name.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Thesprotia,  and  afterwards 
took  the  name  of  Cichyrus. 

Epichaemus,  the  first  Greek  Comic 
writer,  was  bom  in  the  island  Cos,  about 
B.  c.  480.  He  studied  under  Pythagoras, 
and  practised  as  a  physician  at  Megara, 
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but  subsequently  removed  to  Syracuse, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  written  fifty- 
two  comedies  on  mythological  subjects, 
distinguished  at  once  for  elegance  of  com- 
position and  originality  of  conception.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  or,  as  some  say, 
ninety-seven.  Epicharmus  is  said  to  have 
added  the  letters  (,  17,  ^,  «^  to  the  Greek 
alphabet. 

EncTxrrs,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  bom  at 
Hierapolis,  in  Phrygia,  about  the  middle 
of  the  first  century  of  our  era.  It  is  uni- 
versally admitted  that  he  came  to  Rome 
in  a  servile  condition ;  but  the  means  by 
which  he  obtained  his  liberty  and  rose  to 
eminence  are  unknown.  On  the  publica- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Domitian  against  the 
philosopher,  a.  n.  89,  Epictetus  retired  to 
Kicopolis  in  Epirus ;  but  subsequently 
returned  to  Rome,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  emperor 
Hacbian.  The  sum  of  his  moral  precepts 
is  Mxov  k<d  kwixoVf  "  Endure  and  Ab- 
stain.** Four  of  his  discourses,  together 
with  the  Manual  or  Encheiridion,  con- 
taining a  summary  of  his  doctrines  by  his 
pupil  Arrian,  have  reached  our  times. 

EricOaus,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  waa 
bom  at  Gargcttus  in  Samos,  n.  c.  342, 
though  he  possessed  the  rights  of  an  Athe- 
nian citizen,  his  father  belonging  to  Gar- 
gettus,  a  demi  of  Attica.  His  early  years 
were  passed  at  the  schools  of  Samos  and 
Teo9,  where  he  gave  early  proofs  of  an  in- 
quiring mind ;  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  went  to  Athens,  where  he  studied  phi- 
losophy for  a  short  time,  though  under 
what  teacher  is  unknown.  After  visiting 
his  father  at  Colophon,  he  spent  some  time 
in  travelling,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-two 
opened  a  school  of  philosophy,  first  at  Mi- 
tylcne,  and  subsequently  at  Lampsachus, 
where  he  remained  four  years.  He  then 
repaired  to  Athens,  b.  c.  306,  and,  having 
purchased  a  garden  in  which  he  might  live 
with  his  pupils,  founded  the  school  of  phi- 
losophy which  afterwards  bore  his  name, 
and  taught  with  unprecedented  success  till 
his  death,  which  took  place  b.  c.  270.  But 
for  the  fragments  of  his  very  voluminous 
writings  preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertius, 
it  would  be  impossible,  among  the  con- 
flicting statements  of  his  friends  and  ene- 
mies, to  judge  of  the  character  of  Epicurus 
as  a  man  and  a  philosopher.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever  that  his  private  cha- 
racter has  been  unjustly  aspersed ;  but  there 
can  be  as  little  doubt  that  his  merits  as  a 
philosopher  have  been  as  undeservedly  ex- 
tolled. The  name  of  Epicurean  has  be- 
come the  general  designation  of  those  who, 
either  practically  or  theoretically,  make 


pleasure  the  chief  end  of  life  and  the  stand- 
ard of  all  virtue.  But  this  was  by  no 
means  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus.  The 
happiness  which  he  regards  as  the  true 
end  of  existence  is  rather  a  species  of 
quietism,  in  which  the  philosopher  holds 
himself  open  to  all  the  pleasurable  sensfr. 
tions  which  the  temperate  indulgence  of 
his  ordinary  appetites,  the  recollection  of 
past  et^jojrments,  and  the  anticipation  of 
future,  are  sufliciently  abundant  to  supply. 
His  physical  theory  was  the  atomic  system 
of  Democritus.  His  followers  were  nu- 
merous, especially  among  the  Romans. 
Little  more,  however,  than  their  names 
are  recorded ;  with  the  exception  of  Lu- 
cretius, who,  in  his  well  known  poem, 
**  De  Rerum  Nature,**  illustrates  and  de- 
fends the  physical  and  religious  tenets  of 
his  master.  In  modem  times  Gaasendi 
has  published  an  able  account  of  the  Epi- 
curean system. 

ErisAKVus,  DuraxzOf  a  city  of  lUyri- 
cum,  on  the  coast,  afterwards  called  Dyr- 
rachium  by  the  Latin  writers.  Some  have 
thought  that  Epidamnus  and  Dyrrachium 
were  two  different  towns,  the  latter  of 
which  was  the  emporium  of  the  former. 
Others  affirmed,  that  the  Romans,  con- 
sidering the  word  Epidamnus  to  be  of  evil 
omen,  odled  it  Dyrrachium  from  the  rug- 
gedness  of  its  situation.  The  fact  seems 
to  be,  that  the  founders  of  Epidamnus 
gave  the  name  of  Dyrrachium  to  the  high 
and  craggy  peninsula  on  which  they  built 
their  town.  It  is  probable  that  the  town 
called  Dyrrachium  did  not  exactly  occupy 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Epidamnus.  Venus 
was  particularly  worshipped  here.  Dyr- 
rachium  was  founded  by  a  colony  fi^m 
Corcyra,  b.  c.  625.  After  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans,  it  became  a  place 
of  great  importance,  from  its  being  the 
port  which  vessels  from  Brundusium, 
bound  for  the  opposite  coast,  endeavoured 
to  make ;  and  from  its  being  the  usual 
place  of  departure  for  ships  crossing  the 
Adriatic  with  despatches  or  passengers 
from  Greece  for  Italy.  It  became  the 
seat  of  some  important  strategical  opera- 
tions during  the  struggle  between  Caraar 
and  Fompey,  which  terminated  advantage- 
ously for  the  latter.  It  was  made  a  Ro- 
man colony  by  Augustus;  and,  after 
various  vicissitudes,  was  subjected  to  the 
Turks,  under  whose  destructive  sway  it 
still  continues,  by  Bajazet  II. 

EpidaurIa,  a  festival  at  Athens  in  ho- 
nour of  ^sculapius. 

EriDAURUs,  I.,  a  city  of  Argolis,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Saronic  gulf;  more  anciently 
called  Epicarus,  its  first  founders  having 
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been  Cariana,  who  were  afterwards  joined 
by  an  Ionian  colony  from  Attica.  It  was 
governed  by  kings  descended  from  Ion; 
but  when  ibe  Dorians  invluied  ArgoUs, 
the  inhalntants  yielded  without  r^istance, 
and  admitted  a  colony  under  Deiphontes. 
The  constitution  of  E^idaurus  was  ori- 
ginally nonafchioal ;  but  the  goTemment 
afterwards  became  aristocratical ;  the  chief 
magistrates  being  called  Artync  or  Artyni, 
as  at  Argosy  and  being  presidents  of  a 
eoimcil  of  one  hundred  and  eij^ty,  Epi- 
daurus  was  the  mother-city  of  £gina  and 
Cos,  The  Epidaurians  were  the  allies  of 
Sparta  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
suceeyrfuUy  resisted  the  Argites,  who  be- 
sieged their  city  after  the  battle  of  Am- 
phipolis.  During  the  Boeotian  war  they 
were  still  in  alliance  with  Laeedcmon ; 
but  in  the  time  of  Amtus  we  find  them 
united  with  the  Achean  league.  Epi- 
daurus  was  famed  for  having  been,  in  the 
mythological  legends  of  Greece,  the  natal 
place  of  .^^ulapius ;  and  it  derived  its 
greatest  celebrity  from  a  nei^bouring 
temple*  which  was  the  resort  of  all  who 
needed  his  assistance.  It  was  situated  at 
the  upper  end  of  a  valley,  about  five  miles 
finom  the  city,  and  was  so  celebrated,  that 
during  a  pestilence  at  Rome,  b.  c.  S93»  a 
deputation  was  sent  from  this  city  to  im- 
plore the  aid  of  the  Epidaurian  god.  It 
was  once  fichly  decorated  with  oiTerings, 
but  these  had  for  the  most  part  disappeared, 
either  by  open  theft  or  secret  plunder. 
The  greatest  depredator  was  Sylla,  who 
appropriated  the  wealth  deposit^  in  this 
shrine  to  the  purpose  of  deifraying  the  ex- 
penses of  his  army  in  the  war  against 
Mithridates.  —  II.  A  town  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Laoonia,  sumamed  Limcra,  from 
the  excellence  of  its  harbour.  It  was 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Argolis,  and 
was  also  famous  for  a  temple  of  ^scu* 
lapius,  the  remains  of  which  are  still 
visible.  —  III.  A  maritime  city  of  Illyria, 
south  of  the  Naro.  Mannert  identifies 
it  with  the  Arbona  of  Folybius« 

EnniuM,  I.,  one  of  the  Ebudae  Insulee, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  modem 
iZa.  —  II.  A  promontory  of  Caledonia, 
corresponding  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  MuB  of  Caniyre. 

Epiootjb,  deities  who  presided  over  the 
birth  of  children,  and  were  worshipped  by 
such  of  the  Lacedaemonians  as  were  perse- 
cuted by  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  &c. 

EpigSkx,  deacendants,  the  sons  of  the 
Grecian  heroes  who  were  killed  in  the  first 
llieban  war.  Ten  years  after  the  first 
war,  they  resolved  to  avenge  the  death  of 
their  fiithers,  and  marched  against  Tliebes 


under  the  command  of  Thersander ;  or  ac- 
cording to  others,  of  Alcmaon,  son  of  Am- 
phiaraua.  The  Argives  were  assisted  by 
the  Corinthians,  Messenians,  Arcadians^ 
and  Megarians.  The  Thebans  had  en- 
gaged all  their  neighbours  in  theirquarre^ 
as  in  one  common  cause,  and  the  two 
hostile  armies  met  and  engaged  on  the 
banks  of  the  Glissas.  The  fight  was  obsti- 
nate and  bloody;  but  victory  declared  for 
the  Epigoni ;  and  some  of  the  Thebans  fled 
to  lUyricum  with  X«eodamas  their  general^ 
while  others  retired  into  Thebes,  where 
they  were  soon  besi^ed,  and  forced  to 
surrender. 

Efxmsnides,  contemporary  with  Solon, 
was  bom  either  at  Fhaestus  or  Cnossus  in 
Crete,  b.  c.  SS^-  He  is  known  as  a  phi- 
losopher and  poet ;  but  he  is  chiefly  cele- 
brated for  the  extraordinary  dream  which 
he  is  said  to  have  had  in  his  youth,  and 
which  is  frd>led  to  have  lasted  fifty  or  sixty 
years.  All  that  is  credible  concerning 
Epimenides  is,  that  he  was  a  man  of  su« 
perior  talents,  who  pretended  to  inter- 
course with  the  gods;  and  to  support  his 
pretenuons,  he  lived  in  retirement  on  the 
spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  and 
practised  various  arts  of  imposture.  Di- 
vine honours  were  paid  to  him  after  his 
death  by  the  superstitious  Cretans. 

ErxiciTHsus,  a  son  of  lapetus  and  Cly- 
mene,  one  of  the  Ooeanides,  husband  of 
Pandora,  and  father  of  Pyrrha,  wife  of 
Deucalion.     See  Pakdoba. 

Epimxthis,  a  patronynuo  of  Pyrrha, 
daughter  of  Epimetheus. 

Epiphanza,  I.,  Surfendkar,  a  town  of 
Cilicia  Campestris,  south-east  of  Anazar- 
bus,  and  situated  on  the  small  river  Cor- 
sus,  near  the  range  of  Mount  Amanus.  — 
II.  A  city  of  Syria,  on  the  Orontes, 
below  Apamea.  Its  true  name  was  Ho' 
math,  founded  by  Hamath,  one  of  the  sons 
of  Canaan,  and  it  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  cities  in  the  world.  Its 
name  was  changed  by  the  Macedonians  in 
honour  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  It  is 
now  Hama, 

EpiraXiiEs  (iUuatriaus},  I.,  a  surname 
given  to  Antiochus  IV.,  king  of  Syria.  — 
II.  Surname  of  Ptolemy  V.,  kmg  of 
Egypt. 

£piPHAMxi7S,  a  bishop  of  Salamis  in 
Cyprus,  born  in  Palestine  about  a.  d.  320. 
He  appears  to  have  been  educated  in 
Egypt,  where  he  imbibed  the  principles 
of  the  Gnostics ;  but,  on  his  return  to 
Palestine,  he  was  converted  to  Christi- 
anity by  St.  Hilarion,  and  was  made 
bishop  of  Salamis,  a.  d.  367.  Ho  opposed 
the  Platonic  doctrines  of  Origen  with  great 
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▼ehemence ;  wad  having  ultimately  em- 
broiled himself  with  the  empress  Eudoxia, 
be  resolved  to  repair  to  Cyprus,  but  died 
at  sea,  a.  d.  403.  His  chief  work  is  a 
treatise  on  Heresies. 

EnroLiB.     See  StracV8.s. 

'Epiacs,  nudnioMd  (Gr.  livtipot),  a  name 
^vCD  to  that  distriet  in  the  Hadriaiie 
to  the  north-western  portion  of  Greece, 
ntuated  between  the  chain  of  Pindus  and 
the  Ionian  Gulf»  and  between  the  Ccrau- 
nian  Mountains  and  the  rivei^  Achelous, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  large  island  of 
Corcjra,  which  lay  opposite  to  the  coast.  It 
was  divided  into  three  districts,  Chaonia  to 
the  mvUi,  Molossis  to  the  south,  and  Thres- 
pTotia  in  the  middle ;  the  inhabitants  of 
which  successively  maintained  a  prepon- 
denai6e  in  the  country.  Alexander,  brother 
of  Olympias,  wife  of  Philip  of  Maoedon, 
tras'  the  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  king 
of  £pim&  After  his  death  two  sons  of 
fass  predecessor  successively  occupied  the 
throne.  The  name  of  Pyrrhus  sheds  alustre 
on  the  ann^  of  Epirus,  which  it  would 
never  otherwise  have  had.  ( See  PraaH  us, ) 
Tbe  &mily  of  Pyrrhus,  however*  having 
become  extinct  three  generations  after 
bis  deatii,  the  government  was  changed  into 
a  republic,  which  subsisted  till  a.  c.  167, 
when  the  Epirotes  being  suspected  by  the 
Romans  of  favouring  Perseus,  king  of 
Macedon,  were  nearly  utterly  exterminated 
by  Paulus  iBmiliui^  and  the  country 
became  thenceforth  a  Roman  province. 
Epirus  was  esteemed  a  rich  and  fertile 
country.  Its  pastures  produced  the  finest 
oxen,  and  horses  unrivalled  for  their  speed. 
It  was  also  famous  for  a  larse  breed  of  dogs, 
thence  called  moh§si.  Epirus  corresponds 
to  the  Lower  Albania  of  the  present  day. 

EroaKDORix,  I.,a  leading  chieftain  among 
the  .^£dtti,  who  commanded  his  country- 
men in  their  war  against  the  Sequani.  He 
was  subsequently  taken  prisoner  by  Csesar. 
—  II.  Another  ^duan  leader  mentioned 
by  Caesar. 

Ei'VTinxs,  a  patronymic  of  Periphantes, 
son  of  Epytus,  and  companion  of  Ascaniiis. 

EruiSiTKa,  one  of  the  four  great  reli- 
gious corporations  at  Rome*  the  other 
three  being  the  Pontifioes,  Augures,  and 
Quindecemviri.  They  were  first  created 
B.  c.  198,  and  their  duty  consisted  in  pre- 
paring tile  banquets  given  in  honour  of 
the  gods.  Their  nimiber  was  originally 
only  three ;  but  it  was  afterwards  increased 
to  seven,  called  the  Septemviri  Epulonum. 

EquzrIa*  horse  nees  said  to  have  been 
instituted  by  Romulus  in  honour  of  Mars, 
and  celebrated  in  the  Campus  Martins. 

Equxtxs,  a  class  of  Roman  citizens,  com- 


monly represented  by  the  English  word 
knights,  but  not  answering  in  all  re- 
spects to  its  meaning.  The  origin  of 
the  Equites  was  tbe  body  of  Celeres,  in- 
stituted by  Romulus;  and  they  origin- 
ally consisted  of  those  who  were  rich 
enough  to  serte  in  war  on  horseback,  but 
afterwards  they  became  a  distinct  ordor. 
They  were  chosen  promiscuously  from 
the  patrician?  end  plebeians  whose  age 
was  above  eighteen  years,  and  fi^rtune,  at 
least  towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  not 
less  than  400  sestertia,  or  3229/.  The 
badges  of  the  equites  were  a  gold  ring  and 
a  robe  with  a  narrow  purple  border ;  and 
to  them  were  appropriated  the  fi^urteen 
rows  of  seats  in  the  tiieatres  next  the  or- 
chestra, where  the  senators  sat.  This 
body  disputed  with  the  senate  the  privilege 
pf  forming  the  jury  who  assisted  the  prae- 
tor in  trials ;  but,  after  repeated  transfers 
of  this  ofiicc  from  one  to  the  other,  it  was 
finally  shared  between  both.  The  equites 
also  furnished  the  fermers  of  the  public 
revenue,  or />M&/icant;  but  though  they  had 
enjoyed  this  privilege  under  the  republic* 
it  was  only  during  the  empire  that  they 
looked  to  such  offices  as  their  birthright. 
Cicero  afiirms  that  the  fiower  of  the  Ro- 
man chivalry,  the  ornament  of  Rome,  the 
strength  of  the  empire*  lay  in  these  en- 
grossers of  the  public  revenue :  '*  florem 
equitum  Romanorum*  omamentum  civi- 
tatis*  firmamentum  reipublica?,  publicao- 
orum  ordine  contineri.** 

Eqous  TutXcus*  a  town  of  Samnium, 
on  the  Appian  Way,  about  thirty -two 
miles  north-east  of  Beneventum  ;  but  the 
precise  situation  is  unknown,  llie  Oscon 
term  Tuticus   is  equivalent  to  the  Latin 

ErasistrItus,  a  physician  of  lulls,  in 
the  island  of  Ceos*  and  grandson  of  AJria- 
totle.  After  attending  the  schools  of  Chry- 
sippus,  Metrodorus,  and  Theophrastus,  he 
passed  some  time  at  the  court  of  Seleucus 
Nicator,  and  finally  retired  to  Alexandria* 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
anatomy.  He  immortalised  himself  By 
the  discovery  of  the  vue  lac^a,  and  would 
seem  to  have  come  very  near  that  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  A  few  ft-agments 
of  his  writings  have  been  preseivcd  by 
Galen. 

ErXto,  the  Muse  who  presided  over 
erotic  poetry  (Gr.  tpws,  love).  She  was 
invoked  by  lovers,  and  is  represented  as 
crowned  with  roses  and  myrtle,  holding  a 
lyre  in  her  band,  with  a  thoughtful,  some- 
times gay  and  animated  look.  Erato  was 
the  name  of  several  other  mythological 
persons. 
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EiiATOSTBiKxa,  a  native  of  Cyrene,  bom 
B.  c.  276,  contemporary  with  Arohixnedes, 
and  like  him  distinguished  for  his  mathe- 
matical and  astronomical  attainments. 
Among  other  discoveries  attributed  to 
him,  he  is  said  to  have  determined  the 
obliquity  of  the  circle^  and  pointed  out  a 
method  for  finding  the  circumference  of 
the  earth.  Eratosthenes  was  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  Alexandrian  library  ; 
and,  besides  his  mathematical,  dedicated 
his  time  to  poetry,  and  g^rammatical  cri- 
ticism, but  more  particularly  to  geography, 
to  the  last  of  which  Strabo  was  consider- 
ably indebted.  He  starved  himself  to 
death  in  hb  8 2d  yeidr,  a.  c.  194,  unable 
to  bear  the  depression  of  spirits  occasioned 
by  the  decay  of  his  sight 

EaATosralTvs,  or  HxaosraATUs,  an 
Ephesian,  who  set  fire  to  the  &mous 
temple  of  Diana,  in  order  to  perpetuate 
bis  name  by  so  uncommon  an  action.  The 
states  general  of  Asia  Minor  endeavoured 
to  frustrate  his  intention,  by  passing  a  de- 
cree that  his  name  should  never  be  men- 
tioned; but  ineffectually,  as  the  event  has 
shown, 

Eaacssus,  a  strongly  fortified  town  of 
Sicily,  which  the  Bfimans  made  their 
principal  place  of  arms  in  the  siege  of 
Agrigentum.  It  was  soon  afterwarcb  de- 
stroyed. This  city  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Erbessa  or  Herbessa,  which  lay  nearer 
Syracuse. 

EacHiA,  one  of  the  boroughs  of  At- 
tica, belonging  to  the  tribe  ^geis.  It 
was  the  native  place  of  Xenophon  and 
Isocrates. 

EaEBDS,  a  deity  of  bell,  son  of  Chaos 
and  Darkness,  llie  poets  often  use  the 
word  for  the  gloomy  region  in  the  Lower 
World,  distinguished  both  from  Tartarus, 
the  place  of  torment,  and  from  Elysium, 
the  region  of  bliss.     See  Hades. 

EaccHTHxas,  son  of  Pandion  I.,  sixth 
king  of  Athens,  and  frither  of  Cecrops 
II.,  Metion,  Fandorus,  Creusa,  Orithyia, 
Procris,  and  Othonia,  by  Praxithea. 
After  death  he  received  divine  honours. 
He  reigned  fifty  years,  and  died  b.  c.  1347. 
According  to  some  accounts,  he  first  in- 
troduced the  mysteries  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis. 
The  name  Ercchtheus,  which  means  liter- 
ally the  Shaker^  was  in  all  probability 
merely  a  title  of  Neptune,  whose  temple, 
called  the  Erechtbeum,  was  in  high  cele- 
brity at  Athens. 

ErechtuId^  a  name  given  to  the 
Athenians,  from  their  king  Erechtheus. 

Erxssus,  or  Eresus,  Eresto,  a  town  of 
I^esbos,  famous  for  its  wheat,  and  for  being 
the  birthplace  of  Theophrastus  and  Pha- 


nias,  both  distinguished  pupils  of  Aris- 
totle. 

EaxraiA,  I.,  formerly  called  Melaneia 
and  Arotria,  a  town  of  the  island  of 
Euboea,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euripus, 
south-east  of  Chaleis.  It  was  said  by 
some  to  have  been  founded  by  a  colony 
from  Triphylia  in  Peloponnesus;  but  it 
owed  its  origin  more  probably  to  a  party 
of  Athenians  belonging  to  the  demus  of 
Eretria.  At  an  early  period  the  Eretrians 
had  conquered  the  islands  of  Ceos,  Tenos, 
Teos,  and  others.  It  was  frequently  em- 
broiled with  Chaleis.  At  a  later  period 
it  was  destroyed  by  Darius ;  but  was  sub- 
sequently rebuilt,  and  fell  successively 
into  the  hands  of  Ptolemy,  a  general  of 
Antigonus,  and  the  Romans,  by  whom  it 
was  declared  free.  At  one  time  Eretria 
possessed  a  distinguished  school  of  phi- 
losophy and  dialectics ;  and  its  festivals  in 
honour  of  Diana  were  long  celebrated  for 
th^ir  pomp  and  splendour.  D*  Anville  gives 
the  modem  name  as  GravilinaU,  —  II.  A 
demus  of  Attica.  —  III.  A  town  of  Thes- 
saly,J[)etween  Pharsalusand  Phene. 

Ebetum,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  north- 
east of  Fidenae,  and  near  the  Tiber. 
Virgil  mentions  it  in  his  list  of  the  Sabine 
towns  which  sent  aid  to  Tumus;  and  it 
was,  in  after  times,  the  scene  of  many  a 
contest  between  the  Romans  and  Sabines 
leagued  with  the  Etruscans.  The  modem 
Bimane  is  supposed  to  occupy  its  site. 

EaicBTBOKius,  I.,  one  of  the  early  Attic 
kings,  and  the  immediate  successor  of 
Amphictyon.  He  was  fabled  to  have 
been  the  offspring  of  Vulcan  and  Minerva. 
He  reigned  fifty  years,  and  died  b.  c.  1437. 
The  invention  of  chariots  is  attributed  to 
him,  and  the  manner  of  harnessing  horses 
to  draw  them.  —  II.  Son  of  Dardanus  and 
Bateia,  husband  of  Asyoche,  daughter  of 
the  river  Simois,  and  &ther  of  Tros,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Dardania,  and 
died  B.  c.  1 374,  after  a  reign  of  sev^ity- 
five  years. 

EaicusA,  Vareuta,  one  of  the  Lipari 
isles.     See  Moum, 

EbxdXnus,  a  river  of  Italy,  in  Cis- 
alpine Gaul,  called  also  Padus,  now  Po, 
Some  consider  the  name  Eridanus  as  de- 
rived from  a  river  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
Rodaun,  which  flows  into  the  VuiMh,  near 
Dantzic,     See  Padus. 

EaiGONX,  I.,  a  daughter  of  Icarius,  who 
hung  herself  through  grief,  after  being 
conducted  to  her  fiither*s  grave  by  Maera, 
her  fiiithful  dog.  (See  Icabius.)  Jupiter 
made  her  a  constellation  under  the  name 
Qi  Virgo.  —  II.  A  daughter  of  ^gisthus 
and  Clytemnestra,  step-sister  of  Orestes, 
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and  mother  of  Pcnthilus,  who  shared  the 
regdl  power  with  Timasenus,  son  of  Ores- 
tes and  Hennione. 

EaiGOKKiua,  a  name  applied  to  the  Dog- 
star,  because  looking  towards  Erigone,  &c. 

EaiNifA,  a  poetess,  friend  and  contem- 
porary of  Sappho,  bom  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century  b.  c.  either  in  Lesbos, 
Rhodes,  Teos,  or  Telos.  She  wrote  a 
poem  called  "*  The  Distaff,**  and  died  in 
her  nineteenth  year.  —  II.  A  poetess  who 
lived  B.  c.  S54,  and  is  probably  identical 
vrith  the  person  mentioned  by  Pliny,  as 
having  sung  the  praises  of  Myro.  No 
fragments  of  either  of  these  poetesses  re- 
main. 

EaixmrKs,  the  Greek  appellation  for  the 
Furies  or  Furis  of  the  Latins.  Ac- 
cording to  Hesiod  they  sprang  from  the 
blood  drops  that  fell  from  the  wound  in- 
flicted by  Kronos  or  Saturn  on  hb  fiither 
Uranus.  Their  number  was  first  said 
to  be  three  by  Euripides,  and  the  names 
Alecto,  Megaera,  and  Tisiphone,  are  first 
mentioned  by  the  Alexandrian  writers. 
They  were  generally  regarded  as  active 
and  avenging  spirits  who  inflicted  punlsh- 
nsent  on  impious  criminals,  awakening  re- 
morse in  this  life,  and  torturing  them  in 
Hades.  They  were  worshipped  by  the 
Greeks  under  the  propitiatory  title  of  £u- 
menides  (benevolent)  and  Sr/iyoi  deal  (vene- 
rable goddewee),  and  were  regarded  as  the 
maintainers  of  order,  both  in  the  natural 
and  moral  world. 

EairHf  LE,  a  sister  of  Adrastus,  king  of 
Argos,  wife  of  Amphiaraus,  and  daughter 
of  Talaus  and  Lysimache.     See  Amfhia- 

BAtfS. 

Eais,  the  Greek  name  for  the  goddess 
of  Discord.     See  Discordia. 

Erisichtbok,  a  Thessalian,  son  of  Tri- 
ops,  who,  having  derided  Ceres,  and  cut 
down  her  groves,  was  afflicted  by  the  god- 
dess with  continual  hunger.  He  squan- 
dered all  his  possessions  to  gratify  the  cra- 
vings of  his  appetite,  and  at  last  devoured 
his  own  limbs  for  want  of  food.  His 
daughter  Metra  had  the  power  of  trans- 
forming herself  into  whatever  animal  she 
pleased,  and  used  that  artifice  to  maintain 
her  father,  who  sold  her ;  af^er  which  she 
assumed  another  shape,  and  became  again 
hisproperty. 

£aos,  IpMT,  the  god  of  Love  among  the 
Greeks,  identical  with  the  Amor  or  Cupido 
of  the  Romans.     See  Curino. 

EaoTiA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Eros, 
god  of  Love ;  celebrated  by  the  Thespians 
every  fif^h  year  with  sports  and  games. 

ExTciMA,  a  surname  of  Venus,  from 
Mt.  Eryx,  where  she  had  a  temple.     The 


Erycinian  Venus  appears  to  have  been  the 
same  with  the  Astarte  of  the  Phceniciana 
whose  worship  was  brought  over  by  the 
latter  people,  and  a  temple  erected  to  her 
on  Mt  Eryx. 

Ertxakthus,  I.,  O&Mos,  a  mountain- 
chain  in  the  north-west  angle  of  Arcadia, 
celebrated  as  the  haunt  of  the  savage  boar 
destroyed  by  Hercules. — IL  Dogctna,  a 
river  of  Arcsdia,  which  rises  in  the  cog- 
nominal  mountain,  flows  near  the  town  of 
Psophis,  and  afVer  receiving  the  Aroanius, 
joins  the  Alpheus  on  the  borders  of  Elis. 

Erythxa,  an  island  of  the  Atlantic,  in 
the  Sinus  Gaditanus,  Bay  of  Cadiz,  called 
by  the  inhabitants  Junonis  Insula ;  and  by 
later  writers,  Aphrodisias.  It  was  remark- 
able for  its  fertility,  and  especially  for  the 
richness  of  its  pastures ;  —  a  circumstance 
which  probably  induced  mythologists  to 
fix  upon  it  as  the  residence  of  Geryon, 
with  the  legend  of  whose  oxen  it  is  men- 
tioned in  connection.  Many  commentators 
have  agreed  to  identify  with  Erythea  the 
Ida  de  Leon, — II.  A  daughter  of  Geryon. 

Erythrjb,  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of 
Ionia,  situated  near  the  coast,  opposite 
Chios.  Its  founder  was  said  to  have  been 
Erythnis,  son  of  Rhadamanthus,  who 
established  himself  here  with  a  body  of 
Cretans,  Carians,  and  Lycians ;  but  at  a 
later  period  it  admitted  an  Ionian  colony 
under  Cleopus,  son  of  Codrus.  Erythra; 
was  famous  as  the  residence  of  one  of  the 
Sibyls  at  an  early  period,  and  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  we  find  another  making  her 
appearance  here,  with  similar  claims  to 
prophetic  inspiration.  Tlie  site  of  the 
ancient  city  is  said  to  be  occupied  by 
Geeme  ;  a  Uttle  to  the  north  of  which  are 
found  some  ruins  which  bear  the  name  of 
Rythre, 

Erythraum  mare,  a  name  applied  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  whole  ocean,  from  the 
coast  of  Ethiopia  to  the  island  of  Tapro- 
bana,  and  so  called  from  Ery  thras,  an  ancient 
monarch,  who  reigned  along  these  coasts. 
Afterwards  the  term  Erythraean  sea  was 
applied  merely  to  the  sea  below  Arabia 
and  to  the  Arabian  and  Persian  gulfs.  The 
oriental  name  Idumican  signifying  **  red,  '* 
the  sea  of  the  Idumamns  was  called  tlie 
Red  eea  and  the  Erythraan  mo,  ('Epvtfpd 
9«Ua<r(ra.)     See  Arasiccs  Sikus. 

Ertx,  I.,  a  son  of  Butcs  and  Venus, 
who  challenged  all  strangers  to  fight  with 
him  in  tlie  cpmbat  of  the  cestus.  Her- 
cules accepted  his  challenge  after  many  had 
yielded  to  his  dexterity,  and  Eryx  was 
killed  in  the  combat— II.  A  mountain  of 
Sicily,  near  Drepanum,  which  received  its 
name  from  Eryx,  who  was  buried  there. 
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On  its  summit  stood  the  temple  of  Venus 
Erycina,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  £ines 
not  only  of  &cily,  but  of  the  whole  an- 
cient world;  and  lower  down,  accessible 
only  by  a  long  and  difficult  patb«  stood  the 
city  Eryz,  reoovned  in  the  annals  of  the 
first  Punic  war  as  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  daring  of  the  exploits 
of  Hamilcar.  The  foundation  of  the 
temple  was  ascribea  to  iEneas,  and  some- 
times to  Eryx  ;  and  its  celebrity  attracted 
thitlier  numerous  strangers  long  after  the 
city  had  sunk  into  insignificance.  At  the 
distance  of  thirty  stadia  stood  the  harbour 
of  the  same  name.  The  native  inliabitants 
were  called  Elymi ;  imd  Eryx  is  said  by 
some  to  have  been  their  king.  On  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  now  called  St, 
GiuUano,  is  an  ancient  castle,  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  by  the  Saracens. 

EsQurii^  and  Esquilinus  mons,  the 
most  extensive  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome, 
added  to  the  city  by  Serv.  Tullius,  and 
divided  into  two  principal  heights,  called 
Cispius  and  Oppius.  The  Campus  Es- 
quilinus  was  granted  by  the  senate  as  a 
burying-place  for  the  poor,  apd  stood 
without  the  EsquUine  Gate.  On  this 
hiU  were  the  baths  and  palace  of  Titus, 
among  the  ruins  of  which  was  found  the 
celebrated  statue  of  Laocoon  and  his  sons, 
the  gardens  of  Maecenas,  and  a  temple  of 
Juno,  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied 
by  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore. 

EssKDONis,  a  people  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica, 
above  the  Palus  Meeotls ;  but  their  precise 
position  has  not  been  accurately  ascer- 
tained. 

EsTiAOTis,  that  portion  of  Thessaly 
which  lies  between  Pindus  and  Upper 
Macedonia.  It  is  said  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally the  country  of  the  Dorians. 

Etsoclxs,  a  son  of  CEdipus,  king  of 
Thebes,  and  Jooasta.  After  his  father's 
death,  it  was  agreed  between  him  and  his 
brother  Polynloes  that  they  should  reign 
alternately  each  a  year ;  but  Eteocles,  who 
first  ascended  the  throne,  refused  to  give 
up  the  throne,  on  which  Polynicea,  with 
the  assistance  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Ar- 
gos,  made  war  upon  Th^es,  and  the  two 
brothers  fell  in  single  combat.  See  Adras- 
tus. 

EteSclus,  one  of  the  seven  chiefit  of  the 
army  of  Adrastus,  in  his  expedition  against 
Thebes.  He  was  killed  by  Megareus,  son 
of  Creon,  under  the  walls  of  Thebes. 

E-rxsliB,  northern  winds  6f  a  gentle  and 
mild  nature,  blowing  every  year  at  a  stated 
period  over  the  JEgean  sea. 

Etru&ia.     See  Hktruria. 

EujBrHKUs,  a  treacherous  Spartan,  v.'ho. 


when  Polychares,  a  Messenion,  sent  some 
of  his  cattle  to  gra^e  on  his  pastures, 
secretly  sold  them  to  some  foreign  traders, 
and  declared  that  they  had  been  carried  off 
by  pirates.  The  treachery  being  explained 
to  Polychares  by  one  of  his  slaves,  Eucph. 
nus  implored  fioirgiveness,  and  promised  to 
pay  the  foU  value  of  the  cattle,  if  the  son 
of  Polychares  would  accompany  him  home; 
but  as  Soon  as  they  were  on  Laconian 
ground,  Euasphnus  treacherously  slew  the 
youth,  and  Polychares  having  vainly  sought 
justice  at  Sparta,  thenceforward  put  to 
death  every  Spartan  that  fell  into  his  hands. 
In  this  personal  quarrel  originated  the 
Messenian  wars,  which  so  long  devastated 
Sparta  and  Messenia. 

EvAONB,  a  daughter  of  Iphis  or  Iphi- 
cles  of  Argos,  who  slighted  the  addresses 
of  Apollo,  and  married  Capaneus,  one  of 
the  seven  chiefs  who  went  against  Thebes. 
Her  husband  having  been  struck  with 
thunder  by  Jupiter  for  impiety,  and  his 
ashes  scattered  to  the  winds,  she  threw 
herself  on  his  burning  pile,  and  perished 
in  the  flames. 

EvAooRAs,  I.,  a  king  of  Salamis  in  Cy- 
prus, and  a  descendant  of  Teucer,  son, of 
Telamon,  the  foimder  of  the  city.  Pre- 
viously to  his  birth,  the  throne  had  been 
usurped  by  a  Phcenician,  who  was  after-- 
wards  deposed  by  a  native  of  Cyprus ;  but 
Evagoras,  who  had  meanwhile  grown  up 
to  manhood,  retired  to  Soli,  in  Cilicia, 
where  he  assembled  a  small  band  of  fol- 
lowers, and  suceeeded  in  gaining  posses- 
sion of  his  rightful  throne.  Judging  firom 
the  panegyrie  of  Isocxates,  Evagoras  must 
have  been  a  prince  of  rare  and  distinguished 
virtue ;  he  patronised  arts  and  literature ; 
entertained  at  his  court  distinguished  mea 
of  ^  nations ;  and  by  his  aid  Conon,  after 
the  battle  of  ^gos  Potamos,  was  enabled 
to  prepare  a  fleet  which  restored  the  naval 
supremacy  of  his  country.  The .  close  oC 
his  reign  was  marked  with  great  misfor** 
times.  Being  attacked  by  Artaxerxcs 
Mnemon,  Evagoras  was  eventually  stripped 
of  all  his  dominions  except  the  town  o£ 
Salamis,  and  obliged  to  become  tributary 
to  the  power  of  Persia.  He  was  assas*^ 
sinated,  soon  after  this  fiital  change  of  for- 
tune,  by  an  eunuch,  b.  c.  374 ;  leaving  two 
sons,  Nicocles,  who  succeeded .  him,  and 
Protagoras. — II.  Grandson  of  the  (^re- 
ceding, succeeded  his  fiither  Nicocles  on 
the  throne  of  Salamis.  His  uncle  Pro- 
tagoras, taking,  ad  vantage  of  his  unpopu- 
larity, deprived  him  of  his  power,  and 
Evagoras  fled  to  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  who 
gave  him  a  government  more  extensive 
than  that  of  Cyprus ;  but  his  oppression 
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rendered  hhn  odious*  and  he  was  accused 
before  his  bene&ctor,  and  put  to  death. 

EvAK,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  which  he 
received  from  the  wild  ejaculation  of  Evan, 
Evan  /  by  his  priestesses. 

EvAXDxa,  a  son  of  Hermes  and  the  pro- 
phetess Carmenta,  and  king  of  Arcadia. 
An  accidental  murder  having  obliged  him 
to  leave  bis  country,  be  came  to  Italy, 
drove  the  aborigines  from  their  ancient 
possessions,  and  reigned  in  that  part  of 
the  country  where  Rome  was  afterwards 
founded.  He  received  Hercules  hospitably 
on  his  return  from  the  conquest  of  Geryon. 
assisted  ^neas  against  the  Rutuli,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  hospitality. 
It  is  said  that  he  first  brought  the  Greek 
alphabet  into  Italy,  and  introduced  there 
th^  worship  of  the  Greek  deities.  He  was 
honoured  as  a  god  after  death,  and  his  sub- 
jects raised  an  altar  on  Mount  Aventine 
to  bis  honour. 

£takchi;s,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  flow- 
ing into  the  Euxine,  south-east  of  Sinope. 
The  name  was  afterwards  changed  to 
Evechus.  Thb  river  formed  the  ancient 
boundary  between  Paphlagonia  and  Cap- 
padocia. 

Evas,  a  native  of  Phrygia,  who  accom- 
panied iSneas  into  Italy,  where  he  was 
killed  by  Mezentius. 

EuBAGEs,  priests  held  in  great  vene- 
ration among  the  Gauls  and  Britons;  a 
branch  of  the  Druids. 

£uB(EA,  a  celebrated  island*  along  the 
coast  of  Iiocris,  Boeotia,  and  Attica; 
known  at  different  times  by  the  appel-  ! 
lations  of  Mactis,  Ocbe,  Ellopia,  Asopia,  ' 
floid  Abantia.  Its  inhabitants,  called  Aban- 
tes  by  Honier,  were  among  the  earliest 
navigators  of  Greece,  and,  according  to 
Herodotus,  joinecl  the  Ionian  colonists 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  They  also 
founded  settlements  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod in  Illyria,  Sicily,  and  Campania, 
Soon  afler  Uie  expulsion  of  the  Pisistra- 
tid»,  the  island  became  a  dependency  of 
Athens,  but  recovered  its  liberty,  after  a 
hard  stiniggle,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of 
the  Peloponhesian  war.  It  afterwarda  be- 
came attached  to  the  Macedonian  interests, 
and  was  takmby  the  Romans  firom  Philip, 
the  son  of' Demetrius.  It  then  gradually 
declined*  in  population  and  importance  ; 
and  Pausanias  alludes  to  its  fidlen  state 
under  the  emperors.  At  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Eastern  empire  by  the  Franks, 
the  Voietiahs  obtained  possession  of  £u- 
boea,  but  were  expelled  from  it,  in  1470, 
by  the  Turks,  who  held  it  till  the  form- 
ation of  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece,  in 
1829.      In  breadth  thb  island  never  ex- 


ceeds twenty  miles,  but  it  is  nowhere 
less  than  two.  Its  opulence  is  apparent 
from  the  designation  and  value  affixed  to 
the  taleni,  so  frequently  referred  to  under 
the  name  of  Eubolcum.  Tlie  chief  towns 
of  Euboea  were  Chalcis  and  Caristus.  Its 
modern  name  is  Negr^iont,  fi^rmed,  by  a 
series  of  corruptions,  from  Euripus,  which 
designated  the  narrow  channel  separating 
the  island  from  the  Boeotian  coast. 

EuBoicus,  belonging  to  Eubcea,  an  epi- 
thet sometimes  applied  to  Cumie,  because 
that  city  was  built  by  a  colony  from  Chal- 
cis, a  town  of  Euboea. 

EuauLiDEs,  a  native  of  Miletus,  and  suc- 
cessor of  Euclid  in  the  Megaric  sdiool.  He 
was  a  strong  opponent  of  Aristotle,  and  is 
famous  for  the  quibbles  and  subtleties  which 
he  introduced  into  the  science  of  dialectics. 
No  particulars  of  his  life  are  recorded. 

EufiULUs,  I.,  an  Athenian  orator,  rival 
of  Demosthenes,  and  said  to  have  been 
bribed  by  Philip.  —  II.  A  Comic  poet  of 
Athens,  bom  in  the  borough  of  Atamea, 
who  exhibited  about  a.  c.  375;  Some 
fragments  of  his  productions  have  been  pre* 
served  by  Athenaeus. 

EucHEia,  a  term  signifying  skilful,  ap- 
plied figuratively  to  the  Greek  artists  who 
flourished  prior  to  authentio  history.  It 
was  also  the  name  of  an  Athenian  8culp<t 
tor,  mentioned  by  Pausanias  and  Pliny, 
whose  statue  of  Minerva  was  placed  at 
Phenea. 

Eucuoxs,  I.,  a  native  of  Megara,  and 
founder  of  the  Megaric  or  Eristic  sect. 
He  was  long  a  disciple  of  Socrates ;  but 
eventually  quarrelled  with  his  master  and 
retired  to  his  native  city,  where  he  taught 
the  art  of  disputation.  He  held  that  there 
was  one  supreme  good,  which  he  called 
by  the  difi^ent  names  of  Intelligence;  J^o- 
vidence,  God;  add  that  evil,  eonsidered  as 
an  opposite  principle  to  the  aovereign 
good,  has  no  existence. —  II.  A  celebrated 
mathematician  of  Alexandria,  who  flou- 
rished B.C.  280,  in  the  reign' of  Ptolemy 
Liagus,  by  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed. 
He  applied  himself  to  various  sdences, 
but  chiefly  to  mathematics ;  and  to  him  is 
due  the  merit  of  hating  given  a  systematic 
fbrm  to  the  principles  of  this  science  which 
had  been  discovered  by 'his  predecessors. 
His  **Elemenii  of  Geometry**  has  been 
repeatedly  published. 

EudamIdis,  I.,  a  sonof  Archidamus  IV., 
and  brother  of  Agis  IV.,  after  whose  death 
he  succeeded  to  the  Spartan  throne,  a.  c. 
SSO.  —  II.  A  son  of  Arehidamus,  king  of 
Sparta,  who  succeeded  a.  c.  268. 

EuDociA,  or  EuDoxiA,  daughter  of  Leon- 
tia^an  Athenian  sophist,  and  wife  of  Theo- 
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do«ias  the  Younger,  emperor  of  Rome,  was 
bom  ▲.  i>.  369.  Her  original  name  was 
Adienais,  but  on  her  marriage  she  em- 
braced Cbristianitjr,  and  received  the  bap- 
tismal name  of  Eudocia.  She  possessed 
great  beautT  and  talent.  She  put  into 
verse  several  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  wrote  paraphrases  on  some  of  the 
Jewish  prophets.  Being  suspected  of  in- 
fidelity to  her  husband,  she  took  refuge  in 
Palestine,  whither,  however,  her  husband's 
jealousy  pursued  her;  and  having,  in  a  fit 
of  indignation,  caused  one  of  liis  spies  to 
be  slain,  she  was  degraded  firom  her  rank, 
and  twenty  years  afterwards  ^ed  at  the 
age  of  67. — II.  Daughter  of  the  preceding, 
and  wife  of  Valentmian  III.  After  the 
murder  of  her  husband  she  was  compelled 
to  marry  the  usurper,  Petronius  Maximus; 
but  in  revenge  called  in  the  aid  of  Gcnseric, 
king  of  the  Vandals,  who  plundered  Rome, 
and  carried  her  into  Africa.  She  died  at 
Constantinople  a.  d.  462. 

EuDoxus,  I.,  a  celebrated  astronomer 
and  geometrician,  born  at  Cnidos,  about 
B.  c.  340.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Archytas 
and  Plato ;  but  afterwards  went  to  Egypt, 
where  he  became  instructed  in  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  and 
subsequently  opened  a  school  first  at  Cyri- 
cus,  and  afterwards  at  Athens,  with  great 
success.  He  died  a.  c.  352.  None  of  his 
writings  have  reached  our  time.  —  II.  A 
native  of  Cyxicus,  who  was  sent  by  Ptol. 
VII.,  Euergetes,  on  a  voyage  to  India,  and 
some  years  after,  on  a  second  voyage  by 
Cleopatra,  widow  of  that  prince.  He  sub- 
sequently attempted  the  circumnavigation 
of  Afirica. 

EvxMus,  I.>  a  name  common  to  several 
epigranmiatie  poets,  ibr  an  account  of 
whom  the  reader  is  referred  to  Jacob*  Cot, 
Fo«t,  Epig,^^  II.  A  river  of  JEtolia,  rising 
in  the  chain  of  Mount  (Eta  and  flowing 
into  the  sea,  near  the  modem  town  of  Aftt- 
aokmghu  Its  more  ancient  name  was  Ly- 
cormas,  and  it  is  celebrated  in  fiible  for  the 
story  of  Nessus,  who  was  slain  here  by 
Hercules  for  offering  violence  to  Deianira. 
Th%  modem  name  b  Fidaru 

EuiftORJi,  a  people  of  Upper  Asia, 
whose  proper  name  was  Ariaspae.  The 
Greeks  called  them  Euergetae,  "  bene- 
fiiotors,'*  translating  the  Persian  appel- 
lation* This  title  they  are  said  to  have 
received  for  succours  afforded  to  the  army 
of  Cyrus,  when  suffering  from  cold  and 
hunger.  They  dwelt  near  the  Etymander, 
IfitSbfiend,  between  Drangiana  and  Ara- 
chosia,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modern  city 
Jiti^etup, 

EuaaoKTES,  a  surname,  signifying,  "  he- 


nefictor,**  given  to  Ptolemy  III.  and  IV. 
of  Egypt,  and  to  some  kings  of  Syria, 
Pontus,  &c. 

EuoAMiioif,  a  cyclic  poet,  who  celebrated 
in  the  Telegonia,  in  two  books,  the  story 
of  Ulysses  after  his  return. 

EuoXnzi,  an  ancient  nation  of  Italy, 
which  occupied  all  the  country  to  which 
the  Veneti,  its  subsequent  possessors,  com- 
municated the  name  of  Venetia.  Driven 
from  their  ancient  abodes,  they  appear  to 
have  retired  across  the  Adige  (Athesis), 
and  to  have  settled  on  the  shores  of  the 
lakes  Benacus  and  Isseus,  and  in  the  a4ja- 
cent  valleys.  At  one  time  they  held  thirty- 
four  towns,  which  were  admitted  to  the 
rights  of  Latin  citizens  under  Augustus. 

EoGXNius,  I.,  a  general  who  opposed 
Dioclesian,  a.  n.  290,  but  was  slain  on  the 
same  day  at  the  gates  of  Antioch,  in  the 
attempt  to  capture  that  city.  —  II.  A  &• 
vourite  of  Arbogast,  who  induced  him  to 
usurp  the  imperial  title  after  the  death  of 
Valentinian  II.,  a.  d.  392.  After  having 
held  power  for  two  years,  he  was  defeated 
by  Theodosius  the  Great,  taken  prisoner, 
and  put  to  death. 

EuHEMicRus,  a  native  of  Messene,  or,  as 
some  say,  of  Sicily.  Being  sent  on  a  voy- 
age of  discovery  by  Cassander,  king  of  Ma- 
cedon,  he  came  to  an  island  called  Pan- 
chaia,  in  the  capital  of  which,  Panara,  he 
found  a  temple  of  the  Triphylian  Jupiter, 
where  stood  a  column  inscribed  with  a  re- 
gister of  the  births  and  deaths  of  many  of 
the  gods.  Euhemerus  endeavoured  to  show, 
by  investigating  their  actions,  and  record- 
ing the  places  of  their  births  and  burials, 
that  the  mythological  deities  were  mere 
mortal  men,  raised  to  the  rank  of  gods  on 
account  of  the  benefits  conferred  on  num- 
kind.  Many  particulars  concerning  £u- 
bemeras  are  mentioned  in  a  fragment  of 
Diodorus  Siculus,  preserved  by  Eusebius. 

EuTiJs,  a  surname  of  Bacchus  given  to 
him  by  Jupiter,  whom  he  was  aiding  in 
the  contest  with  the  giants.  Jupiter  was 
so  delighted  with  his  -ndour,  that  he  called 
out  to  him,  ti  vU,  **  Well  donc^  O  son  T* 
Others  suppose  it  to  have  originated  from 
a  cry  of  the  Bacchantes,  ES  oL 

EuL^us,  or  CHOAsns,  a  river  of  Persia, 
flowing  near  the  city  of  Susa.  It  was  the 
only  water  drank  by  the  Persian  monarchs ; 
hence  Milton  says, 


**  —  Choaspes,  drink  of  king* 


«« 


The  appellation  Eulaeus,  which  is  equi- 
valent to  the  scriptural  Ulai  (Daniel 
viiL  2. ),  signifies  "  clear  or  pure  water.** 
Choaspes  is  said  to  be  either  the  modern 
Karmm,  Abxal,  or  Ktrat, 
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EuMiBUa,  the  steward  of  Ulysses,  who 
reoogDised  his  master  at  his  return  home 
from  the  Trojan  war,  after  twenty  years' 
absence,  and  assisted  in  removing  Pene- 
lope^s  suitors.  He  was  a  son  of  Ctesias, 
kiiig  of  Scyros ;  and  had  been  carried  oif, 
vben  quite  young,  by  Phoenician  pirates, 
and  sold  to  Laertes,  father  of  Ulysses. 

EoMXDES,  a  Trojan,  son  of  Dolon,  who 
accompanied  ^neas  to  Italy,  where  he 
was  killed  by  Turnus. 

EuMXLUs,  I.,  a  son  of  Admetus,  king 
of  Phene,  in  Thessaly.  He  took  part  in 
the  Trojan  war,  had  the  fleetest  horses  in 
the  Grecian  army,  and  distinguished  liim- 
self  in  the  funeral  games  of  Patroclus.— II. 
Son  of  Amphilytus,  one  of  the  Corinthian 
Bacchiado^  and  author  of  a  history  of 
Corinth  in  heroic  verse,  b.  c.  750.  He 
accompanied  Archias  to  Syracuse, 

EuMENXs,  I.,  a  native  of  Cardia,  a  town 
of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  who^  though  of 
bumble  birth,  played  an  important  part  in 
the  troubled  scenes  that  were  enacted  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He 
had  been  admitted  into  the  service  of  Philip 
of  Macedon  at  a  very  early  age,  had  acted 
both  to  that  monarch  and  Alexander  for 
twenty  years  in  the  capacity  of  secretary, 
and  had  greatly  endeared  himself  to  the 
latter.  In  the  general  division  of  Alex- 
ander's conquests  he  obtained  the  govern- 
ment  of  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia  by 
the  aid  of  Perdiccas,  to  whom  he  renoained 
£uthful  to  the  last.  In  the  war  between 
Ptolemy  and  Perdiccas,  b.  c.  321,  be  re- 
ceived the  command  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
defeated  Antipater  and  Craterus,  the  ge- 
nerals of  Pompey  ;  and  after  the  death  of 
Perdiccas,  his  arms  were  directed  against 
AntiKonus,  by  whom  he  was  conquered, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  treachery  of  his  oflScers, 
and  put  to  death  b.  c.  315.  Antigonus  ho- 
noured his  remains  with  a  splendid  funeral, 
and  conveyed  his  ashes  to  his  wife  and  fa- 
mily in  Cappadocia.  Eumenes  was  the  only 
officer  of  Alexander  in  whose  conduct  gra- 
titude and  disinterestedness  may  be  traced. 
-*II.  King  of  Pergamus,  succeeded  his 
unde  Phil^srus  b.  c.  263.  He  made  war 
against  Antiochus,  son  of  Seleucus,  and 
enlarged  his  possessions  by  seizing  on  many 
of  the  cities  of  the  king  of  Syria.  He  lived 
in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  whom  he  aided 
in  their  war  against  Prusias,  king  of  Bi- 
thynia,  was  a  great  patron  of  learning, 
and  died  after  a  reign  of  twenty-two  years, 
in  consequence  of  intemperance,  leaving 
his  kingdom  to  his  cousin  Attalus.  —  III. 
The  second  of  that  name  succeeded  his 
&ther  Attalus  on  the  throne  of  Asia  and 
Pergamus.     His  alliance  with  the  Romans 


did  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  increase 
of  his  dominions,  after  the  victories  ob* 
tained  over  Antiochus  the  Great.  He 
carried  his  arms  against  Perseus  and  An- 
tigonus, and  died  b.  c.  159,  after  a  reign 
of  forty-seven  years,  leaving  the  kingdom 
to  his  infimt  son  Attalus  III.,  with  his 
brother,  usually  called  Attalus  II.,  as  re^ 
gent.  Amonff  other  splendid  monuments 
of  his  love  of  learning. and  the  fine  arts, 
Eumenes  founded  the  celebrated  library 
of  Pergamus,  which  yielded  only  to  that  of 
Alexandria  in  extent  and  value. 

EuMBNiA,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  north  of 
Pelt«,  which  probably  derived  its  name 
from  Eumenes  king  of  Pergamus. 

EuMBNiDas.     See  Ebimnyxs. 

EuMiiiiDiA,an  annual  festival  at  Athens, 
in  honour  of  the  Eumenides,  called  by  the 
Athenians  Xt/tyal  Ocol,  venerable  godU 
destet.  None  but  free  born  citbens  of 
known  virtue  and  integrity  were  allowed 
to  participate  in  this  solemnity. 

EuMOLrioJB,  the  priests  of  Ceres  at 
Eleusis ;  descended  from  Eumolpus,  king 
of  Thraoe,  in  whose  family  the  priesthood 
continued  for  1200  years. 

Eumolpus,  a  king  of  Thrace,  and  son 
of  Neptune  and  Chione,  who  threw  him 
into  the  sea,  to  conceal  her  shame  from 
her  father.  Neptune  saved  his  life,  and 
carried  him  into  Ethiopia,  where  he  was 
brought  up  by  Benthesicyme,  one  of 
whose  daughters  he  married.  An  act  of 
violence  to  his  sister-in*law  obliged  him 
to  flee  to  Thrace  with  his  son  Ismarus, 
who  married  the  daughter  of  Tegyrius, 
king  of  the  country ;  but  having  conspired 
against  Tegyrius,  he  fled  to  Attica,  where 
he  was  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  Ceres 
of  Eleusis,  and  made  Hierophantes  or 
High- Priest.  Being  afterwards  reconciled 
to  Tegyrius,  he  inherited  his  kingdom ; 
and  having  subsequently  made  war  against 
Erechtheus,  king  of  Athens,  who  had  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  oflice  of  high-priest,  he 
perished  in  battle.  But  the  statements  of 
the  ancient  writers  respecting  the  end  of 
Eumolpus  are  exceedingly  discrepant 

EuNAPius,  a  physician,  sophist,  and  his- 
torian, bom  at  Sardis  in  Lydut  in  the  fourth 
century  of  our  era.  A  fragment  of  his 
history  of  the  Caesars,  from  Claudius  II. 
to  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  is  still  extant ; 
as  well  as  the  lives  of  the  philoeophers  ti 
his  time. 

EuNUs,  a  Syrian  slave,  who  inflamed  the 
minds  of  the  servile  multitude  by  pretended 
inspiration  and  enthusiasm.  Oppression 
and  misery  compelled  2000  slaves  to  join 
his  cause,  and  he  soon  saw  himself  at  the 
head  of  50,000  men.     With  such  a  force 
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he  defeated  the  Roman  armies,  till  Per- 
penna  obliged  him  to  surrender  by  famine, 
and  exposed  on  a  cross  the  greatest  part  of 
his  foUowerSi  b.  c.  1 SS. 

EurXroR,  a  surname  given  to  many  of 
the  Asiatic  princes,  particularly  to  Mith' 
ridates  VII.  of  Pontus,  and  Antiochus  V. 
of  Syria. 

EupAToatA,  I.,  a  town  of  Pontus,  at  the 
eonfiuence  of  the  Lycus  and  Iris,  which 
received  from  Pompey,  who  finished  it,  the 
title  of  Magnopolis.  Its  site  appears  to 
correspond  to  Tchenikeh.  —  II.  A  town  of 
the  Tauric  Chersonese,  on  the  Sintis  Car- 
einites,  founded  by  one  of  the  generals  of 
Mithridates.  It  is  supposed  to  answer  to 
Kodof,  or  Gotkve, 

^uphXks,  succeeded  his  father  Antio- 
chus on  the  throne  of  Messenia  about 
fi.  c.  743.  In  his  reign  the  first  Messenian 
trar  began;  and  after  having  displayed 
great  courage  and  prudence,  he  was  slain 
in  battle  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  war. 

EirpzrrHEs,  a  prince  of  Ithaca,  fether 
of  Antinous.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
life  he  had  fled  before  the  vengeance  of 
the  Thesprotians,  whose  territories  he  had 
laid  waste  in  the  pursuit  of  some  pi- 
rates ;  and  during  the  absence  of  Ulysses 
he  was  one  of  the  most  importunate  lovers 
of  Penelope. 

EupHORBCs,  a  fiimous  Trojan,  son  of 
Fanthous,  who  wounded   Patroclus,  but 

Eerished  by  the  hand  of  Menelaus,  who 
ung  his  shield  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at 
Argos.  Pythagoras,  who  maintained  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  afflrmed,  that  dur- 
ing the  Trojan  war  his  soul  had  animated 
the  ,body  of  Euphorbus ;  and,  in  proof  of 
his  assertion,  is  said  to  have  recognised  the 
shield  in  the  temple. 

EuraoaloK,  I.,  a  son  of  iEschylus,  who 
conquered  four  times  with  posthumous 
tragedies  of  his  father's  composition,  and 
also  wrote  several  dramas  himself.  — II. 
An  epic  and  epigrammatic  poet,  and  libra- 
rian to  Antiochus  the  Great,  was  bom  at 
Chalcis  in  Euboea,  b.  c.  276.  His  frag- 
ments were  collected  and  published  by 
Meineke. 

EuprrXkor,  a  fiunous  painter  and 
sculptor  of  Corinth,  who  flourished  about 
B.  c.  362.  Pliny  has  given  a  list  of  his 
works.  This  name  was  common  to  many 
Greeks. 

Euphrates,  I.,  a  native  of  Oreus  in 
Euboea,  and  a  disciple  of  Plato.  He  re- 
side for  some  time  at  the  court  of  Pcr- 
diccas,  by  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed ; 
but  after  his  death,  having  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  against  Philip,  he  was  shut  up 
in  Oreus,  and  either  put  an  end  to  his  own 


life  or  was  killed  by  Parmenio.  —  1 1.  A 
Stoic  phUosopher,  a  native  of  Alexandria, 
who  flourished  in  the  second  century.  He 
was  a  friend  of  the  philosopher  Apolloniua 
Tyaneus,  who  introduced  him  to  Vespa* 
sian.  He  voluntarily  put  a  period  to  his 
life  by  drinking  hemlock. — III.  One  of 
the  most  considerable  rivers  of  Asia,  which 
rises  near  Arze,  ^rse-A^m,  among  mouxk- 
tains,  which  Strabo  makes  to  be  a  part  of 
the  most  northern  branch  of  Taurus;  and 
fidls  into  the  Persian  gulf  after  a  course 
of  1147  English  miles.  Some  of  the 
ancients  describe  the  Euphrates  as  losing 
itself  in  the  lakes  and  marshes  to  the  south 
of  Babylon;  but  the  greatest  obscurity 
and  discrepancy  pervade  all  the  statements 
of  the  ancients  respecting  this  river.  Ita 
name  is  the  Greek  form  or  the  original  ap- 
pelktion  Phrath,  "  fruitful,"  *«  ferUlbing  ;** 
the  Greek  particle  eu  denoting  "excel- 
lence." By  the  Arabians  the  river  is  called 
Forat.  The  epithet  fertiKs  is  applied  to  it 
by  Lucan,  SaUust,  Solinus,  and  Cicero. 

EopHRos^Nx,  one  of  the  Graces,  sister 
of  Aglaia  and  Thalia. 

Eup6lis,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
writers  of  the  ancient  comedy,  born  at 
Athens  b.  c.  446,  andthereforenearly  of  the 
same  age  with  Aristophanes.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  thrown  overboard,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Alcibiades,  whom  he  bad  lampooned 
in  one  of  his  plays,  during  the  voyage  of  the 
Athenian  armignent  to  Sicily,  &  c.  415; 
but  Cicero  has  shown  that  this  story  has 
no  foundation  in  fact.  Several  fragments 
of  his  writings  remain. 

EurtXlk.     One  of  the  Gorgons.     See 

GORGONES. 

EukipIdes,  I.,  a  celebrated  Athenian 
Tiragic  poet,  son  of  Mnesarchus  and  Clito, 
of  the  borough  Phlya,  and  the  tribe  Ce- 
cropis,  was  bom  Olymp.  75,  1.  b.c.  480, 
in  Salamis  (whither  his  parents  had  retired 
during  the  occupation  of  Atticaby  Xerxes), 
on  the  very  day  of  the  Grecian  victory  near 
that  island.  In  early  lifb  his  flither  made 
him  direct  his  attention  chiefly  to  gymnastic 
exercises,  and  in  his  seventeenth  year  he 
was  crowned  in  the  Eleusinian  and  Thesean 
contests.  At  length,  quitting  the  gymna- 
sium, he  applied  himself  to  philosophy  and 
literature  under  Anaxagoras  and  Prota- 
goras. Under  the  celebrated  Prodicua^ 
one  of  the  instructors  of  Pericles,  he  ac» 

3uired  that  oratorical  skill  for  which  his 
ramas  are  so  remarkably  distinguished ; 
and  Socrates,  with  whom  he  lived  in  terms 
of  great  intimacy,  was  suspected  of  largely 
assisting  the  tragedian  in  the  composition 
of  his  plays.  Euripides  began  his  public 
career,  as  a  dramatic  writer,  Olymp.  81,  2, 
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B.  c.  455,  in  his  twenty-fifth  year ;  but  great 
and  well  merited  as  was  his  success,  be  was 
cbiven  from  Athens  by  the  persecutions  of 
his  enemies,  and  found  an  asylum  at  the 
<*ourt  of  ArcheUus.  Euripides  was  un- 
happy in  his  own  &mily.  His  first  wife, 
Melito,  he  divorced  for  adultery;  and  in 
his  second,  Choerila,  he  was  not  more  for- 
tunate on  the  same  score.  Some  pro- 
nounced him  to  be  an  enemy  to  the  fiur 
sex,  and  called  him  putroyiifn/is,  *<  woman- 
hater."  His  death,  Olymp.  93,  2,  B.c.40ff, 
was,  like  that  of  ^schylus,  in  its  nature 
extraordinary.  From  chance  or  malice, 
the  aged  dramatist  was  exposed  to  the  at- 
tack of  some  ferocious  hounds,  and  by  them 
■o  dreadfully  mangled  as  to  expire  soon 
afterwards,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year.  He  was 
buried  at  Pella,  with  every  demonstration 
of  grief  and  respect.  He  is  said  to  have 
written  120  dramas,  of  which  nineteen  have 
come  down  to  our  times,  and  have  been 
repeatedly  edited. — IT.  Son,  or,  according 
to  others,  nephew  of  the  great  dramatist, 
commonly  called  Euripides  junior.  He 
was  also  a  dramatic  poet,  and,  besides  his 
own  compositions,  he  exhibited  several 
posthumous  plays  of  his  uncle. 

EuRiPus,  a  narrow  strait  dividing  Eu- 
boea  from  the  main  land  of  Greece,  whose 
currents  were  so  strong,  that  the  sea  was 
said  by  some  to  ebb  and  flow  seven  times 
a  day.  From  this  rapid  movement  of  ito 
waters  is  derived  its  ancient  name,  e9,  weO, 
and  piirrw,  to  dart.  The  strait  is  now  called 
the  gulf  of  Segropont,  by  a  corruption  of 
the  ancient  name. 

EuaoFA,  I.,  one  of  the  three  main  di- 
visions of  the  ancient  world,  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  ^gean  sea,  Hellespont, 
Euxine,  Palus  Maeotis,  and  the  Tanais 
in  a  northern  direction;  on  the  south  by 
the  Mediterranean,  which  divides  it  from 
Afirica ;  and  on  the  west  and  north .  by 
the  Atlantic  and  Northern  Oceans.  With 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe  the  ancients 
were  very  slightly  acquainted,  viz.  what 
are  now  Pnistia,  Sweden^  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, and  Ru*na.  They  applied  to  this  part 
the  general  name  of  Scandinavia,  and 
thought  it  consisted  of  a  number  of  islands. 
From  the  Portuguese  Cape,  denominated 
by  mariners  the  Roeh  of  Lisbon,  to  the 
Uralicm  Movntaint,  the  length  of  modem 
Kurope  may  be  reckoned  at  about  3,400 
British  miles,  and  from  Cape  Nord,  in 
Danish  Lapland,  to  Cape  Matapan,  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Morea,  it  may 
be  about  2,450.  It  is  supposed  to  obtain 
its  name  from  Europa,  daughter  of  Agenor, 
who  was  carried  thither  by  Jupiter ;  but 
for  a  concise   account  of  the  numerous 


derivations  of  the  term,  we  beg  to  refer 
the  reader  to  Facciolati's  Lexicon,  art. 
EuROFA.  —  II.  A  daughter  of  Agenor, 
king  of  Phcenicia,  and  Telephassa.  Ju- 
piter having  become  enamoured  of  her,  as- 
sumed the  shape  of  a  bull,  and  mingling 
with  the  herds  of  Afenor,  while  Europa 
with  her  female  attendants  were  gathering 
flowers  in  the  meadows,  was  caressed  by 
the  beautiful  maiden  who  at  last  had  the 
courage  to  sit  on  his  back.  With  precipi- 
tate steps  the  bull  retired  towards  the 
shore,  crossed  the  sea  with  Europa  on  his 
back,  and  arrived  safe  in  Crete,  where  he 
assumed  his  original  shape,  and  declared 
his  love.  The  Nymph  consented,  though 
she  had  once  made  vows  of  perpetual  ce- 
libacy, and  became  mother  of  Minos,  ^a- 
cus,  and  Rhadamanthus  ;  but  she  subse- 
quently married  Asterius,  king  of  Crete, 
who,  seeing  himself  without  children  by 
Europa,  adopted  her  children.  Some 
suppose  that  Europa  lived  about  b.  c.  1 552. 
The  nmple  statement  of  Herodotus  that 
Europa  was  carried  off  by  some  Cretan 
merchants,  who,  according  to  some  authors, 
arrived  at  Sidon  for  mercantile  purposes 
in  a  ship  bearing  on  its  prow  a  white  bull, 
biit  according  to  Diodonis  with  a  com- 
mander named  Taurus  (6ifff),  offers  one 
of  many  probable  solutions  of  this  fabulous 
story.  The  word  is  probably  derived  from 
cipvs,  Uxrge,  and  ^,  tlU  eye ;  large  eyes  having 
been  regarded  by  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  by 
other  nations,  as  a  mark  of  great  beauty. 

EurSfus,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  on  the 
Axius,  in  the  district  of  Emathia. 

EurStas,  I.,  a  river  of  Laconia,  and  the 
largest  in  the  Peloponnesus.  It  rises  in 
Arcadia  a  little  to  the  west  of  Tegea,  and 
after  a  brief  course  disappears  under  ground, 
but  reappears  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
mountains  which  separate  Laconia  from 
Arcadia,  and,  after  flowing  past  Sparta, 
fiills  into  the  sea  near  Helos.  Eurotas, 
the  third  king  after  Lelex,  enlarged  and  re- 
gulated its  bed,  drew  a  canal  from  it,  and 
had  his  name  given  to  the  stream.  The 
modem  name  is  BanHpotamo,  '*  royal  ri- 
ver.**—  II.  Called  also  Titaresius,  now  So- 
ranta  Porot,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  rising 
in  Mt  Titarus,  a  branch  of  Olympus,  and 
flowing  into  the  Peneus,  a  little  above  the 
vale  of  Tempe. 

EuRus,  also  called  Vultumus,  a  wind 
blowing  from  the  south-east.  It  was 
sometimes  also  used  for  the  east  wind. 

EuryXlus,  a  Trojan,  who  accompanied 
^neas  into  Italy,  and  rendered  himself 
famous  for  his  immortal  friendship  with 
Nisus.     See  Nisus. 

Eur'tbXtcs,  a  herald  in  the  Trojan  war, 
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who  took  Briseis  from  Achilles  by  order 
of  Agamemnon. 

EuRTBiXoEs,  a  Spartan  commander  of 
the  Grecian  fleet  at  the  battles  of  Artemi- 
slum  and  Salamis.  He  was  appointed  to 
this  office,  although  Sparta  sent  only  ten 
ships,  by  the  desire  of  the  allies,  who  re^ 
fused  to  obey  an  Athenian.     See  Thkmis> 

TOCLKS. 

EuaTolMAs,  a  Trojan  skilled  in  the 
interpretation  of  dreams.  His  two  sons 
were  killed  by  Diomedes  during  the 
Trojan  war. 

EurypIcx,  a  name  common  to  many 
distinguished  women  of  antiquity,  of  whom 
the  most  celebrated  are :  —  I.  The  wife  of 
Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  mother 
of  Alexander,  Perdiccas,  Philip,  and  £u- 
ryone.  A  criminal  partiality  for  her 
daughter's  husband,  Ptolemy  Alorites, 
made  her  conspire  against  Amyntas,  who 
must  have  &llen  a  victim  to  her  infidelity, 
bad  not  Euryone  discovered  it  Amyntas 
forgave  her.  Alexander  ascended  the  throne 
after  his  &ther*s  death,  and  perisl|^  by  the 
ambition  of  his  mother.  Perdiccas,  who 
succeeded  him,  shared  his&te ;  but  Philip 
secured  himself  against  all  attempts  from 
his  mother,  and  ascended  the  throne.  £a- 
rydice  fled  to  Iphicrates,  the  Athenian 
general,  for  protection.  The  manner  of 
her  death  is  unknown.  •»  II.  A  daughter 
of  Antipater,  and  first  wife  of  Ptolemy  I. 
of  Egypt,  by  whom  she  had  several  chil- 
dren. Her  niece  Berenice  having  sup- 
planted her  in  the  affections  of  her  husband, 
she  retired  with  her  children  to  the  court 
of  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria ;  but  her  eldest 
son,  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  having  afterwards 
seised  upon  IVIacedonia,  she  followed  him 
thither;  and  though  she  was  at  first  re- 
ceived with  great  respect,  yet  on  the  death 
of  her  son,  b.  c.  280,  she  was  obliged  to 
flee  to  Cassandria,  where  she  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life. — III.  Or  Adka, 
daughter  of  Amyntas  and  Cynane,  and 
wife  of  Philip  Aridsus,  half-brother  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  Aided  by  Cassander, 
^e  for  some  time  after  Alexander's  death 
defended  Macedonia  against  Polysperchon 
and  Olympias ;  but  having  been  at  length 
forsaken  by  her  troops,  ^e  fell  into  the 
bands  of  Olympias,  who  put  her  to  deatli. 
— -IV.  Wife  of  Orpheus.  Fleemg  from 
Arlstaeus,  who  wished  to  offer  violence, 
she  was  bitten  by  a  serpent  in  the  grass, 
and  died  of  the  wound.  Her  disconsolate 
husband  determined  to  descend  into  the 
infernal  regions,  where,  by  the  melody 
of  his  lyre,  he  obtained  from  Pluto  the 
restoration  of  his  wife  to  life,  provided 
he  did  not  look  behind  before  he  came  on 


earth.  But  his  eagerness  to  see  his  wife 
rendered  him  so  forgetful,  that  he  violated 
the  conditions;  and  Eurydice  was  for  evex 
taken  from  him.     See  Okphxos. 

EuRYLocHus,  a  friend  of  Ulysses,  who 
alone  did  not  taste  the  potions  of  Circe. 
His  prudence  however  forsook  him  in 
Iffldly,  where  he  carried  away  the  flocka 
sacred  to  Apollo;  and  for  this  sacrilegious 
crime  he  was  shipwrecked. 

EuRTMKDON,  I.,  a  river  of  Pamphylia 
in  Asia  Minor,  rising  in  the  chain  of 
Mount  Taurus,  and  flowing  into  the  Me- 
diterranean near  the  city  of  Aq>endus. 
Near  it  was  fought  a  celebrated  engage- 
ment, B.  c.  470,  in  which  the  Persians* 
were  defeated,  both  in  a  land  and  sea  fight, 
by  the  Athenians  under  Cimon.  The 
Eurymedon  is  now  the  Oqui-Sou,  —  II. 
A  fiunous  Athenian  commander  associated 
with  Demosthenes  in  several  expeditions. 
III.  The  name  of  one  of  the  Titans. 

EuRTNo^K,  I.,  the  mother  of  the  Graces. 

—  II.  One  of  the  Oceanides,  who,  to- 
gether with  Ophion,  ruled  over  the  world 
before  Saturn  and  Rhea  took  possession 
of  it. 

EuRYPBOK,  a  Cnidian  physician,  con-^ 
temporary  of  Hippocrates. 

EuRvrov,  a  distinguished  king  of  Sparta, 
son  of  Sous,  whose  descendmits  were 
called  Eurypontidoy  although  the  family 
belonged  to  the  Proclids. 

EuRYPYLus,  I.,  a  son  of  Tel^hus  and 
Astyoche,  daughter  of  Priam.  He  was 
killed  in  the    Trojan  war  by  Pyrrhus. 

—  II.  A  soothsayer  in  the  Grecian  camp 
before  Troy,  who  was  sent  to  consult  the 
oracle  of  Apollo,  how  his  countrymen 
could  return  safe  home.  The  result  of  Ids 
inquiries  was  the  injunction  to  offer  a 
human  sacrifice.  —  III.  A  son  of  Neptune 
and  Astypalsea,  and  king  of  the  island 
Cos.  Hercules  laid  siege  to  his  capital, 
and  put  him  to  death. 

EuRYSTBEKEs,  R  SOU  of  Aristodcmus, 
who  j'eigned  conjointly  with  his  twin 
brother  Procles  at  Sparta.  Their  mother, 
who  wished  to  see  both  her  sons  raised  to 
the  throne,  having  refused  to  declare  which 
of  the  two  was  bom  first,  both  were  ap- 
pointed kings  of  Sparta  by  order  of  the 
oracle  of  Delphi,  b.c.  1102.  The  de- 
scendants of  Eurysthenes  were  called  £u- 
rysthenidie,  those  of  Procles,  Proclidae. 
Eurysthenes  had  a  son  called  Agis,  who 
succeeded  him.  His  descendants  were 
called  Agid».  Thirty-one  kings  of  the 
family  of  Eurysthenes  mounted  the  throne. 

EuRYSTUEUs,  a  king  of  Argcs  ^  and 
MyceniB,  son  of  Sthenelus  and  Nicippe, 
daughter  of  Pelops.      Juno  hastened  his 
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birth  hj  two  months,  that  he  might  come 
into  the  world  before  Hercules,  son  of 
Alcmena,  sister  of  Sthenelus,  the  younger 
of  the  two  having  been  doomed  by  Ju« 
piter  to  be  subservient  to  the  other. 
Ilie  right  thus  obtained  was  cruelly  ex- 
ercised by  Eurystheus,  and  led  to  the 
performance  of  the  twelve  celebrated 
labours  of  Hercules.  The  success  of  Her- 
cules in  achieving  those  labours  so 
alarmed  Eurystheus,  that  he  furnished 
himself  with  a  brazen  vessel,  where  he 
nnight  secure  himself  a  safe  retreat  in  case 
of  danger.  After  the  death  of  Hercules, 
Eurystheus  renewed  his  cruelties  against 
bis  children,  and  made  war  against  Ceyx, 
king  of  Trachinia,  with  whom  they  had 
found  refuge ;  but  his  forces  were  de- 
feated, and  he  himself,  as  he  fled  in  his 
chariot  along  the  pass  of  the  Scironian 
rocks,  fell  by  the  hands  of  Hyllus,  the  son 
of  Hercules. 

EuavTHioH  and  EuRTrlfox,  I.,  a  Cen- 
taur, whose  insolence  to  Hippodamia  was 
the  cause  of  a  quarrel  between  the  Lapi- 
thst  and  Centaurs,  at  the  nuptials  of  Piri- 
thous.  —  II.  A  son  of  Lycaon,  who  sig- 
mdised  himself  during  the  funeral  games 
exhibited  in  Sicily  by  ^neas. 

EuavTis  (idSos),  a  patronymic  name  of 
lole,  daughter  of  Eurytus,  who  was  led 
away  captive  by  Hercules. 

EuavTiTS,  I.,  a  king  of  CEchalia  who 
taught  Hercules  the  use  of  the  bow. 
Having  offered  his  daughter  lole  in  mar- 
riage to  the  man  who  should  excel  him  in 
archery,  he  was  challenged  by  Hercules, 
who  defeated  him,  and  on  refusing  to  fulfil 
his  promise  was  put  to  death.  —  II.  A 
celebrated  Spartan,  who,  having  been  left 
at  Alpenus,  on  account  of  sore  eyes,  about 
the  period  of  the  battle  of  ThermopyUc, 
desired  his  slave  to  lead  him  to  the  fight, 
where  he  fell  with  his  300  gallant  com- 
panions. 

EiTSKUA,  wife  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius. 

EussbTus  PAHraiLi,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  among  the  early  Christian 
writers,  was  bom  at  Canarea  in  Palestine, 
of  which  he  was  afterwards  bishop,  about 
a.  D.  264.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  An- 
tioch,  and  after  having  been  ordained 
preri>yter  he  opened  a  school  in  his  native 
city,  where  he  formed  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  Pamphilus,  a  learned  presbyter, 
vfrho  sufiered  martyrdom  under  Galerius, 
A*  D.  309 ;  and  in  memory  of  whose  friend- 
afaip  he  assumed  the  name  of  Pamphili, 
L  e.  the  friend  of  Pamphilus.  After  spend- 
ing some  time  in  Tyre  he  went  to  Esypt, 
where  he  was  imprisoned  for  some  tune ; 


but  on  his  return  he  was  appointed  bishop 
of  Cssarea,  a.  d.  315.  In  common  with 
many  other  bishops  of  Palestine,  he  at  first 
espoused  the  cause  of  Anus,  though  his 
opinions  were  afterwards  greatly  modified. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  council  of 
Nice,  A.  D.  325 ;  and  afterwards  in  those  of 
Antioch  and  Tyre,  in  which  he  stigmatised 
the  proceedings  of  Athanasius,  the  great 
champion  of  orthodoxy.  Eusebius  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  the  emperor  Constantine, 
and  died  soon  after  bis  imperial  patron, 
A.  D.  339.  He  was  a  most  voluminous 
writer ;  and  numerous  editions  of  his 
Universal  History,  Chronology,  Life  of 
Constantino,  and  Pra^aratio  Evangelica, 
&c.  have  been  published. 

EiTTXRFX,  the  Muse  who  presided  over 
music.  She  was  looked  on  as  the  inven- 
tress  of  the  flute,  and  was  represented  as 
crowned  with  flowers,  and  holding  a  flute 
in  her  hands.  To  her  was  also  sometimes 
ascribed  the  invention  of  tragedy.  Her 
name  signifies  **  well-delighting'*  (ci^  wtff^ 
and  ripmt,  to  ddiyht'). 

EuTHTcalTEs,  a  sculptor  of  Sicyon,  son 
and  pupil  of  Lysippus,  who  lived  in  Olymp. 
120.  His  statues  of  Hercules,  Alexander, 
and  Medea  were  highly  celebrated. 

EuTaArELos.    See  Volumnids. 

EuTRorlus,  I.,  a  Latin  historian  of  the 
fourth  century,  who  bore  arms  under  Ju- 
lian in  his  expedition  against  the  Parthians, 
and  is  thought  to  have  risen  to  senatorian 
rank.  Of  all  his  writings  his  Roman  His- 
tory, in  ten  books,  has  alone  reached  our 
times.  It  commences  with  the  foundation 
of  the  city,  and  concludes  with  the  death  of 

Jovian,  a.  d.  364 II.    A   eunuch  and 

minister  of  Arcadius,  who  rose  by  infimious 
practices  Arom  the  vilest  condition  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  opulence  and  power.  An 
insult  offered  to  the  empress  caused  him 
to  be  banished  to  Cyprus ;  but  he  was  af- 
terwards recalled  on  another  charge,  con- 
demned, and  beheaded,  a.  d.  399. 

Euxiwus  PoMTUs,  Black  sen,  inland  sea, 
situate  partly  in  Europe,  partly  in  Asia,  to 
the  north  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  originally 
denominated  "h^wos,  **  inhospitable ;  **  but 
when  the  inhabitants  became  cirilised  by 
intercourse  with  the  Greeks,  it  changed  its 
name  to  Efffcivoi,  *«  hospitable.**  The  Eu« 
xine  is  700  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  on 
an  average  320  broad.  The  chief  rivers 
which  fiJl  into  it  are  the  Ister,  Tyras,  and 
Borysthenes.  Notwithstandmg  the  horror 
entertained  by  the  Greeks,  or  rather  the 
Greek  poets,  of  this  sea,  its  shores  are  fa> 
mous  in  their  true  and  fabulous  history. 
Colchis,  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  and  scene 
of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  were  on  its 
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east  coast;  the  Cimmerian  land  of  ever- 
lasting darkness  was  origuially  fixed  upon 
its  north  shores  and  in  more  historical 
times,  the  Lydiui,  Persian,  and  Bysantine 
powr^rs,  and  the  exploits  of  Mithridaies,  il- 
lustrated its  south  and  south-west  borders. 
At  an  early  period,  many  Greek  colonies 
were  planted  on  its  shores.  Its  commerce 
was  also  redconed  of  first-rate  importance. 
Athens  drew  from  it  her  principal  supplies 
of  com  and  naval  stares ;  and  it  iumished 
the  fiurourite  shives  to  the  Boarkets  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  Orid  cUed  in  exile 
somewhere  on  its  borders,  but  whether  on 
the  Danube  or  Dniester  is  disputed.  From 
the  time  of  Coostantine  till  the  fifteenth 
century  it  formed  the  centre  of  the  Roman 
world. 

BzAGONusy  an  ambassador  of  a  nation 
in  Cyprus,  who  came  to  Rome,  and  talked 
io  much  of  the  power  of  herbs,  serpents, 
&C.,  that  the  consuls  ordered  hun  to  be 
thrown  into  a  vessel  full  of  serpents.  But 
these  venomous  creatures  caressed  him, 
and  harmlessly  licked  him  with  their 
tongues. 

.  EzAjf PiBDs,  a  fountain  whic^,  according 
to  Herodotus,  flows  into  the  Hypanis,  and 
renders  its  waters  bitter.  The  same  author 
places  this  fountain  in  the  country  of  the 
Ploughing  Scythians,  and  Alaxones,  called 
in  S^thia  Exampmusy  corresponding  to 
Zspol  Aoi,  *<  sacted  ways.*' 
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FabIus,  Farfiuris,  or  Fkrfd^  a  river  of 
Italy  in  the  territory  of  the  Sabines. 

Fabia,  a  Vestal  virgin,  sister  of  Terentia, 
the  wife  of  Cicero.  She  was  accused  of 
criminal  intercourse  with.  Catiline,  and 
brought  to  trial ;  but  was  defended  by 
Cicero,  and  acquitted.    - 

Fabia  Gbkb,  a  large  and  powerful  fa- 
mily of  ancient  Rome,  which  became  sub- 
divided into  several  branches,  distinguished 
by  their  respective  cognomina,  such  as  FabH 
Haximi,  Ambttsti,  Vibulani,  &c.  The 
Fabii,  according  to  one  account,  traced 
their  origin  to  Hercules;'  but  the  more 
probable  account  assigns  to  them  a  Sabine 
origin,  and  derives  their  name  from  Faba» 
a  ftecm,  some  of  their  ancestors  having  cul- 
tivated this  pulse.  After  the  expulsion  of 
the  Tarquinii,  the  Fabii  exercised  con- 
siderable influence ;  and  it  has  been  noted 
as  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  for  seven  con- 
secutive years  after  a.  v.  c.  268,  one  of  the 
two  annual  consulships  was  filled  by  three 
brothers  Fabii  in  rotation.  About  this 
period,  the  state  being  engaged  in  various 


wars,  the  Fabii  demanded  that  ttmr  fiunily 
alone  should  carry  on  the  war  against  the 
Veientes ;  and  having  obtained  pemiissioiv 
set  out  to  the  number  of  more  than  three 
hundred.  At  first  they  were  v^y  success- 
ful, defieating  the  enemy  in  every  enoottnter* 
and  plundering  their  territory ;  but  at  last» 
elated  with  success,  they  were  brought  inta 
an  ambuscade,  and  cut  off  to  a  man,  b.  c. 
477.  Onlv  one  of  the  fi&mily  survived, 
whose  tender  age  had  detained  him  at 
Roinei  and  from  him  were  descended  the 
noble  Fabii  in  the  following  ages.  See 
Fabios. 

FIbSus,  I.,  M.  Ambustus,  consul  a.  u.  c 
393,  and  several  times  afterwards.     He 
fought  against  the  Hemici  and  the  Tar- 
quinians,    and   left   several  sons.  >—  II» 
Q.  Maximus  Rullianus,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, attacked  and  defeated   the  Sam- 
nites,  A.  u.  c.  429,  against  the  orders  of 
the  dictator  Papirius,  who  ordered  him  to 
be  put  to  death;  but  an  appeal  to  the 
people  SKred  his  life..     He  was  five  times 
consul,  twice  dictator,  and  once  censor, 
and  triumphed  over  seven  nations  near 
Rome.  -*  III.  Q.  Maximus,  a  celebrated 
Roman,  first  sumanied  Fermeotut  from  a 
wart  on  his  lip,  and  Apticula  from  his 
inojffmtwe  manners,  was  gradually  raised 
by  merit  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state* 
In  his  first  consulship  he  obtained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Ligurians.     The  fatal  battle 
of  Thrasymenus  occaslcmed  his  election  to 
the  dictatorship;  and  by  a  succession  of 
skilftil  movements,  manges,  and  counter- 
Quurehest  he  greatly  harassed  the  army  of 
Hannibal ;  and  was  hence  surnamed  Cunc- 
tator,  **  delayer."     When  he  had  laid  down 
bis  office  of  dictator,  the  rashness  of  Varro 
and  his  contempt  for  the  operations  of 
Fabius,  occasioned    the    fatal    battle    of 
Cannae.     A  few  years  afterwards,  when 
consul  fbr  the  fifth  time.  a.  u.  c.  543.,  Ta> 
rentum  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  his 
arms;   and  on  that  occasion  the  Cartha- 
ginian enemy  observed  that  Fabius  was  the 
Hannibal  of  Rome.     But  he  did  not  live 
to  see  the  success  of  the  Roman  arms  under 
Seipio.     He  died  in  his  100th  year,  after 
he  had  been  five  times  consul,  and  twice 
honoured  with  a  triumph.   His  son,  grand* 
son,  and  many  other  of  his  descendants,, 
attained  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  state. 
—  IV.  Pictor,  the  first  Roman  who  wrote 
an  historical  account  of  his  country,  called 
by    Livy  acrifOonan   atUiquitrimua.      He 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war. 

FABaiTKBiA,  a  town  of  Latium,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Trerus  vrith  the  Liris. 
It  belonged  originally  to  the  Volsci. 
FABxiclus,   I.,  Caius,   surnamed   Lus- 
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«nus»  a  celebrated  Roman,  who,  in  his  first 
consulship,  b.  c.  283,  obtained  several  vic- 
tories over  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians, 
and  was  honoured  with  a  triumph.  Two 
years  after,  he  w^t  as  ambassador  to 
Pyrrhus,  and  refused  with  contempt  the 
presents  offered  to  him.  I^rrhus  had  oc- 
casion to  admire  the  magnanimity  of  Fa- 
bricius,  but  his  astonishment  was  more 
awakened  when  he  saw  him  make  ■«  dis- 
covery of  the  perfidious  oflfers  of  his  phy- 
sician, who  pledged  himself  to  the  Roman 
general  ibr  a  sum  of  money  to  poison  his 
royal  master.  To  this  greatness  of  soul 
was  added  consummate  knowledge  of  mi- 
litary affairs,  and  great  simplicity  of 
manners.  He  lived  and  died  in  the  greatest 
poverty.  —II.  A  Latin  writer  in  the  reign 
of  Kcro,  who  employed  his  time  in  sa^ 
tirising  and  deftiming  the  senators.  His 
works  were  burnt  by  order  of  Nero.  —  III. 
A  bridge  at  Rome,  built  by  the  consul 
Fabricius,  over  the  Tiber. 

FjbsOl^  FietoH,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
Etruria.  north-east  of  Etruria,  whence  it 
is  said  the  augurs  passed  to  Rome. 

FalerSa,  FcJUroni,  a  town  of  Picenum, 
south-west  of  Firmum.  Hie  inhabitants 
were  cabled  Falerienses. 

FalxkIi,  (or  >«ffl,)  a  town  of  Etruria, 
capital  of  the  ancient  Falisci,  so  well 
known  from  their  connection  with  the 
early  history  of  Rome.  (See  Faiisci.) 
It  belonged  originally  to  the  Siculi,  who 
again  were  succeeded  by  the  Pelasgi,  and 
it  was  not  finally  subjugated  by  Rome  till 
the  third  year  of  the  first  Puntc  war. 
The  waters  of  this  territory  were  sup- 
posed, like  the  Clitumnus,  to  impart  a 
white  colour  to  the  oxen,  which,  on  this 
account,  were  preferred  for  sacrifice.  The 
modem  Civita  Castellanaf  or  more  pro- 
bably Santa  Maria  di  Faleri,  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  town. 

Falkknits,  a  part  of  Italy  famous  for 
its  winti.  Falemus  is  spoken  of  by  Flo- 
rus  and  Martial  as  a  mountain ;  but  Pliny, 
Polybius,  and  others  denominate  it  a  field 
or  territory.     Sec  C-«cubus. 

FXlisci,  a  people  of  Etruria,  originally 
a  Macedonian  or  Sicilian  colony.  The 
early  wars  of  the  Falisci  with  Rome  are 
chiefly  detailed  in  the  fiilh  book  of  Livy, 
where  the  celebrated  story  of  Camillus 
occurs.  When  their  capital,  Falerii,  was 
besieged  by  the  Roman  general,  a  school- 
master went  out  of  the  city  with  his 
pupils,  and  betrayed  them  into  the  hands 
of  the  Roman  enemy,  that  he  might 
oblige  the' place  to  surrender.  Camillus 
ordered  the  man  to  be  stripped  naked,  and 
whipped  back  to  the  town  by  those  whom 


his  perfidy  wished  to  betray:  and  this 
generosity  operated  on  the  people  so 
powerfully,  that  they  surrendered  to  the 
Romans. 

Faliscus  Gbatius.     See  Orathts. 

Fama,  ( fame,)  a  goddess  at  Rome, 
generally  represented  as  blowing  a  trum- 
pet, ftc. 

FaknIa,  a  woman  of  Miniums,  who 
hospitably  entertained  Marius  in  his  flight, 
though  he  had  formerly  sat  in  judgment 
on  her,  and  divorced  her  from  her  husband. 

FavhTus,  I.,  an  inferior  poet,  ridiculed 
by  Horace.  —  II.  Caius,  an  author  itf 
Trajan*s  reign,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the 
cruelties  of  Nero's  reign,  now  lost 

Fakcm  Vacuw*,  a  temple  of  Vacuna,' 
in  the  vicinity  of  Horace's  Sabine  Villa, 
supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  summit  of 
Rocca  Giovane, 

FarfXris.     See  Fabarjs. 

Fascelis,  a  surname  of  Diana,  because 
her  statue  was  brought  from  TViurica  by 
Iphigenia  in  a  bunme  of  sticks,  (fatcts,) 
and  placed  at  Aricia. 

Faut7a,  a  deity  among  the  Romans, 
daughter  of  Picus,  originally  called  Marica. 
Her  marriage  with  Faunus  procured  her 
the  name  of  Fauna,  and  her  knowledge  of 
futurity  that  of  Fatua  and  Fatidica.  She 
Was  ranked  amon^  the  gods  after  death. 
Some  writers  identify  her  with  Bona  Dea 
or  Cybele. 

Faunal^a,  an  annual  festival  at  Rome, 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Faunus,  on  the 
1 3th  of  February,  the  day  on  which  pc- 
curred  the  slaughter  of  the  Pabii.  Another 
festival  of  the  same  name  was  celebrated 
on  the  Nones  of  December. 

Fa  UK  I,  certain  rural  deities  of  the 
Romans,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  in 
appearance  and  character  to  the  Satyri  of 
Grecian  mythology,  with  whom  they  are 
generally  identified  in  the  works  of  the 
poets.  The  Fauni  presided  over  the  fields; 
the  Satyrs  inhabited  woody  plains;  and 
the  Sylvani,  woods  on  the  mountains.  See 
SATvar^ 

Faukcts,  an  ancient  Latin  rural  deity, 
who  presided  over  woods  and  wilds,  and 
whose  attributes  bear  a  strong  analogy  to 
those  of  the  Grecian  Pan,  with  whom  he 
is  sometimes  identified.  He  was  an  object 
of  peculiar  adoration  of  the  shepherd  and 
husbandman  ;  and  at  a  later  period  he  is 
said  to  have  peopled  the  earth  with  a  host 
of  imaginary  beings  identical  with  himself. 
(See  Fauki.)  Like  his  sister  Fauna,  he 
was  possessed  of  prophetic  powers ;  and 
at  an  early  period  he  had  two  oracles 
situated  in  sacred  groves,  one  near  Tibur 
at  the  sources  of  the  Albunea,  and  the  other 
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on  Mount  Aventiae.  In  later  times  be 
was  mortalisedf  like  all  the  other  Italian 
gods,  and  vras  said  to  have  been  son  of 
Picufl,  a  just  and  brave  king»  and  devoted 
to  agriculture. 

Favo,  a  Roman  mimic,  who,  at  the 
funeral  of  Vespasian,  imitated  the  manners 
and  gestures  of  the  deceased  emperor. 

FAvoaiMus.     See  PuavoaiNus. 

Faust  A,  I.,  a  daughter  of  Sylla,  and 
wife  of  MUo,  the  friend  of  Cicero.  She 
disgraced  herself  by  a  criminal  inthnacy 
wiSi  the  historian  Sallust.  —  IL  Daugli^ 
ttt  of  Mazimian,  and  wife  of  Constaotine 
the  Great  She  long  exercised  great  in- 
flu6nee  over  her  husband,  who,  however, 
ultimately  put  her  to  death,  on  discovering 
the  fiUsity  of  a  charge  which  she  had 
made  agamst  Crispus,  his  son  by  a  former 
marriage. 

Faustina,  I.,  Annia,  daughter  of  An- 
anas Verus,  praefect  of  Rome,  and  wife  of 
Antoninus  Pius.  She  was  notorious  for 
her  licentiousness;  but  her  husband  ap- 
pears to  have  been  blind  to  her  fiiults,  for 
on  her  death,  which  took  place  in  the  third 
year  of  his  reign,  he  accorded  her  divine 
honours.  —  IL  The  younger  daughter  of 
the  preceding,  and  wife  of  her  cousin  M. 
Aurelius,  was  endowed  with  beauty,  live- 
liness, and  wit,  but  is  represented  as 
having  become  even  more  profligate  than 
her  mother.  She  died  a.  n.  176,  in  a  vil- 
lage of  Cappadocia,  while  returning  with 
.her  husbanid  from  Syria. —  III.  The  third 
wife  of  Heliogabalus  bore  that  name. 

Faustitas,  a  goddess  among  the  Romans, 
supposed  to  preside  over  cattle,  and  the 
productions  of  the  seasons  generally.  She 
u  frequently  equivalent  to  the  Felicitas 
Temporum  of  Roman  medals. 

Faustulus,  the  shepherd  who,  in  the 
old  Roman  legend,  having  found  Romulus 
and  Remus  in  the  act  of  being  suckled  by 
a  she-wol^  took  them  home  with  him  and 
brought  them  up. 

Faustus,  an  obscure  poet  under  the  first 
Roman  emperors,  two  of  whose  dramatic 
jfueces  are  mentioned  by  JuvenaL 

FsBaUALlA,  a  feast  at  Rome  of  puri- 
fication and  atonement,  in  the  month  of 
February,  which  continued  for  twelve 
days.  The  month  of  February  is  some- 
times said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
thS  expiatory  festival,  the  people  being 
then  purified  (februati)  from  the  sins  of 
the  whole  year;  but  others  deduce  the 
name  from  the  old  Latin  word  ^6er,  sig- 
nifying the  end  or  extremity  of  any- 
thing, and  hence  applied  to  February  as 
bein^the  last  month  in  the  earlier  Roman 
jear. 


FeciACKS,  priests  at  Rome  employed  in 
declaring  war  aud  concluding  peace.  When 
the  Romans  thought  themselves  injured, 
the  feciales  were  sent  to  demand  redress^ 
and  if  it  was  not  given  within  thirty-three 
days,  they  returned  to  the  confines  of  the 
hostile  state,  and  threw  a  bloody  spear 
into  them,  in  proof  of  intended  hostilities 
The  fecial,  who  took  the  oath  in  the  name 
of  the  R<Mnan  people,  in  concluding  a 
treaty  of  peace,  was  called  Pater  patratus. 
The  College  of  Fecials  was  instituted  by 
Nums,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  Greeks.  They  were  about 
twenty  in  number. 

FeucrrAs  Julia.     See  Ousirro. 

Fkux  M.  Amtomius,  I.,  a  Roman  go- 
vernor of  Judsea,  A.n.  53,  brother  of  the 
fieedman  Pallas,  the  favourite  of  Claudius, 
and  husband  of  the  celebrated  Drusilla, 
daughter  of  Agrippa,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  detaching  from  her  husband  Azizus, 
king  of  Emesa.  His  government  was  very 
oppressive,  and  he  b  accused  by  Joseph  us 
of  having  caused  the  assassination  of  the 
high-priest  Jonathas,  to  whom  he  in  a 
great  measure  owed  his  place.  It  was  be- 
fore him  that  St.  Paul  appeared  at  Ca»area 
(Acts  xxiv.);  and  two  years  afterwards  he 
was  deposed  from  his  oflioe. — II.  A  native 
of  Rome,  who  succeeded  Dionysius  the 
Calabrian,  as  bishop  of  that  city  a.d.  271, 
and  suffered  martyrdom  four  years  after- 
wards. An  epistle  bearing  his  name  is 
extant  against  Paul  of  Samrwata. 

FxLsiNA,  an  Etrurian  city  in  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  afterwards  called  Bononia,  now 
Botdognc  It  was  the  principal  seat  of  the 
Tuscans  north  of  the  Apennines;  received 
a  Roman  colony  a.  u.  c.  653 ;  and  though 
it  suffered  considerably  during  the  civil 
wars,  it  was  restoicd  by  Augustus,  and  long 
held  a  high  rank  among  the  great  cities  of 
Italy. 

I^xLTKiA,  Fcttri,  a  town  of  Italy,  north  of 
Venice,  capital  of  tlie  small  Rhaetian  com- 
munity, Feltrini. 

Fekxstslla,  I.,  a  Roman  historian 
who  lived  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  and 
died  at  Cannsi,  a.d.  21.  Of  his  histori- 
cal work,  styled  Annales,  only  a  few  frag- 
ments  remain. — II.  One  of  the  gates  of 
Rome. 

Faxiri,  or  Finni,  inhabitants  of  Fin- 
ningia  or  Eningia,  considered  as  FinlandL 

FxaALiA,  a  festival  at  Rome  of  the  Dii 
Manes,  which  continued  for  eleven  days, 
during  which  presents  were  carried  to  Use 
graves  of  the  deceased,  marriages  forbidden, 
and  the  temples  of  the  gods  shut.  Various 
derivations  of  the  word  have  been  given. 
Properly  speaking,  the  last  day  of  the  so- 
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lemnitiei^  which  fell  on  the  18th  February, 
was  alone  styled  the  Feralia. 

FxRSMTiMUM,  I.,  Ferenti,  a  town  of 
Etruria,  south-east  of  Vulainu.  The  em^ 
peror  Otho*s  family  belonged  to  this  city. 
— II.  Fereniina,  a  town  of  Latium,  about 
eight  miles  beyond  Anagnia  on  the  Via 
Ltttina.  It  belonged  originally  to  the* 
Volsci,  but  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  Hemici,  and  Samiiite%  succes- 
sively. 

Fekemtum,  or  Foawraic  Forttua,  a 
town  of  Apulia,  dght  miles  south-east  of 
Venusta. 

Fiarralus,  an  appellation  of  Jupiter 
among  the  Romans,  so  called  from  the 
feretrum,  a  frame  supporting  the  spolia 
opima,  dedicated  to  Jupiter  by  Romulus ; 
or,  more  probably,  from  ^prrpw,  which 
lAyy  ctAU  fereulum,  the  same  as  ^rsfram. 
See  SrouA  Opimju 

FaaijB,  the  days  set  apart  to  celebrate 
festivals.  They  were  either  public  or 
private.  The  public  were  of  four  different 
kinds :  —  I.  The  feria  statiw,  or  immove- 
able. 2.  The  conceptiw,  or  moveaUe 
fbttts,  among  which  were  the  feria  Latins 
(see  Latimjk  Fsaiis),  observed  by  the  con- 
suls before  they  set  out  for  the  provinces, 
the  Compitalia,  &c.  9.  The  feria  impera- 
tivae,  appointed  only  by  the  consul,  dic- 
tator, or  pnetor,  or  a  public  rejoicing  for 
some  important  victory.  4.  The  ferise 
mmdins,  regular  days  in  which  the  people 
of  the  country  assembled  together,  and  ex- 
posed their  respective  conmiodities  to  sale, 
so  called  because  kept  every  mnth  dav. 
The  ferut  privatm  were  observed  only  m 
femtlies  in  commemoration  of  birthdays, 
&e.  The  days  on  whiqh  the  ferim  were 
c>bserved,  were  called  fetti  diti,  because 
dedicated  to  mirth  and  festivity. 

Fxe^ShIa,  a  goddess  commonly  ranked 
among  the  rural  divinities,  and  worshipped 
with  great  solemnity  both  by  the  Sabines 
and  the  Latins,  but  more  especially  by  the 
former.  She  had  a  famous  temple  at  So- 
racte,  and  another  near  Anxur,  near  the 
fbrmer  of  which  great  feirs  were  held  dur- 
ing the  celebration  of  her  festivals,  and  in 
the  latter  manumitted  slaves  used  to  go 
through  certain  formalities  to  complete 
their  freedom.  The  Sabine  form  of  her 
name  (Heronia)  has  sometimes  led  to  her 
being  confounded  with  Juno  Virgo,  whose 
Oreek  appellation  was  Hera. 

FksccnnIa  (tomfn  or  ium),  a  town  of 
Etruria  east  of  the  Cirainian  lake,  and 
near  the  Tiber.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Siculi,  who  were  af- 
terwards expelled  by  the  Felasgi,  and  to 
correspond  to  tlie  modern  GoUte.     The 


Feseennine  verses  are  said  to  derive  their 
origin  from  this  city.  These  were  a  sort 
of  rustic  dialogue  spoken  extempore,  in 
which  the  actors  exposed  the  feilings  and 
vices  of  their  adversaries.  They  were  often 
tepeattA  at  nuptials,  and  at  harvest-home, 
with  gesticulations  adapted  to  the  sense  of 
the  unpolished  verses.  They  were  pro- 
scribed by  Augustus  as  of  immoral  ten- 
dency. 

.  Festus,  I.,  Porcius,  proconsul,  who 
succeeded  Felix  as  governor  of  Judca, 
and  was  solicited  by  the  Jews  to  condemn 
St.  Paul,  or  to  send  him  to  Jerusalem. 
The  apostle's  appeal  to  Casar  (Nero) 
frustrated  their  intentions.  —  II.  Sextus 
Pomponius  Pompeius,  a  well-known 
grammarian,  supposed  to  have  lived  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  tliird  century  of  our 
era.  None  of  the  particulars  of  his  life  are 
known.    See  Flaccus  III. 

^  FiaaxKus,  a  river  of  Latium,  near  Ar- 
pinum,  felling  into  the  Liris,  but  before 
its  junction  with  which  it  formed  a  small 
island,  on  which  was  situated  the  property 
of  Cicero  and  of  his  ancestors,  and  on 
which  the  orator  himself  was  born.  The 
river  is  now  called  JFViciiitf  deBa  Potto,  and 
the  island  S,  Domenieo  Abate, 

FiCASJAj  Serpeniera,  a  small  island  on 
the  east  of  Sardinia. 

FicuLXA  or  FicuLMEA,  a  town  of  La- 
tium beyond  Mt  Sacer,  north  of  Rome. 
Cicero  had  a  villa  there,  and  the  road, 
which  led  to  the  town,  was  called  Ficul- 
nensis,  afterwards  Nomentana  Via. 

FiDEKJB,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  on  the 
Tiber,  about  five  miles  from  Rome.  It 
was  originally  a  colony  of  Alba  Longa, 
fell  subsequently  into  the  faan(b  of  the 
Etrurians,  or  rather  of  the  Veientes,  and 
was  finally  conquered  by  Romulus.  Of 
several  attempts  which  it  made  to  throw 
off  the  Roman  yoke,  the  last,  which  took 
place,  A.  u.  c.  329,  ended  in  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  city,  under  the  Roman 
general,  ^milius  Mamercus.  But  that  it 
again  arose  into  importance  is  evident 
from  the  tremendous  accident  which  oc- 
curred in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  when, 
owing  to  the  fall  of  a  wooden  amphi- 
theatre, 50,000  persons  were  killed  or 
wounded.  Its  site  is  fixed  at  Cattd 
GivbUeo, 

Fides,  the  goddess  of  faith  and  honesty, 
worshipped  by  the  Romans. 

FidIus  Dxus,  a  Roman  divinity,  whose 
name  frequently  occurs  in  adjurations. 
The  origin  of  this  deity  has  greatly  em- 
barrassed the  critics ;  but  the  general 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  Fidius  Dius  ia 
equivalent  to  the  Ztvs    nlartos   of   the 
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Greeks,  or  "  god  of  honour/'  and  to  the 
Sancus  of  the  Sabines,  and  the  Hercules 
of  the  Romans. 

FiftMus,  M.,  a  wealthy  merchant  of 
Seleueia  in  Egypt,  who  assumed  the 
purple  in  the  time  of  Aurelian,  but  was 
defeated  and  crucified  by  the  latter. 

FiaMim,  Fermo,  a  town  of  Picenum, 
about  four  miles  from  the  coast,  below 
the  Unno.  It  was  called  Firmum  Pi- 
cenum,  probably  to  distinguish  it  from 
another  town  of  the  same  name,  now 
unknown;  and  was  colonised  about  the 
beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war.  The 
Castellum  Fermanorum  of  Pliny  is  repre- 
sented by  Porto  di  Fermo. 

FiscKLLtfs,  that  part  of  the  chain  of  the 
Apennines  which  separated  Picenum  from 
the  territory  of  the  Sabines ;  and  said  to 
be  the  only  spot  in  Italy  where  wild  goats 
were  to  be  found. 

Flaccus,  I.,  Valerius.  (See  Valerius.) 
II.  One  of  the  names  of  Horace.  (See 
HoftATius. )  III.  Verrius,  a  grammarian, 
who  was  tutor  to  the  grandsons  of  Au- 
gustus, and  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
••  Dc  Verborum  Significatione,"  which  was 
abridged  by  Festus  Seztus  Pomponius. 

FlamIkes,  the  name  of  a  peculiar  col- 
lege of  priests  at  Rome,  whose  duties, 
like  those  of  the  Salii  and  others,  con- 
sisted in  attending  to  the  festivals  and 
other  sacred  rites  of  particular  deities. 
The  most  important  were  the  Flamcn 
Dialis,  or  priest  of  Jupiter,  who^  among 
other  privileges,  bad  a  seat  in  the  senate 
by  virtue  of  his*"  office,  the  Flamen  Mar- 
tialis,  or  priest  of  Mars,  and  the  Flamen 
Quirinalis,  or  priest  of  Romulus.  The 
derivation  of  the  word  is  altogether  un^ 
certain. 

FLAxmlA  VIA,  I.,  a  celebrated  road, 
which  led  from  Rome  to  Ariminum  and 
AquUeia,  named  from  Flaminius,  by 
whom  it  was  coAstnieted,  a.  u.  c  539.  — 
II.  A  gate  of  Rome  opening  to  the  same 
road,  now  del  pnpolo, 

FlXmInIus,  C.  Nkpos,  a  Roman  consul 
f»f  an  impetuous  disposition,  drawn  into  a 
battle  near  the  lake  of  Thrasvmenus,  by 
the  artifice  of  Hannibal,  and  killed  in 
the  engagement,  with  an  immense  number 
of  Romans,  ac.  SI  7. 

FlamikInus,  I.,  T.  Qp,  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man raised  to  the  consulship  b.  c.  554.  Be- 
ing sent  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  troops 
against  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  hc^totally 
defeated  him  on  the  confines  of  Epiros, 
made  all  Locrls,  Phocls,  and  Thessaly 
tributary  to  the  Ronuin  power,  and  pro- 
«lumed  all  Greece  independent  at  the  Isth- 
'mian  Games.     He  received  the  name  of 


father  and  deliverer  of  Greece :  and  on  his 
return  to  Rome  a  brilliant  triumph  of 
three  days  was  decreed  to  him  for  his  ex- 
ploits. In  the  year  a.  c.  183,  he  was  sent 
to  Prusias,  king  6t  Bithynia,  to  demand 
the  person  of  Hannibal,  then  in  his  old 
age,  and  a  refugee  at  the  Bithynian  court ; 
^B.  r.  168,  he  was  made  augur ;  and  alter 
this  period  he  disappeared  from  hiatory. 
though  it  has  been  said  that  he  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed,  after  having  throughout  a 
long  life  practised  the  virtues  of  his  model 
Scipio.— II.  Lucius,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, during  whose  first  campaign  he 
commanded  the  Roman  fleet,  and  subse- 
quently distinguished  himself  in  the  wars 
of  Grcede.  He  was  afterwards  expelled 
from  the  seriate  by  Cato  the  Censor,  for 
having  put  to  death  a  Gallic  prisoner.— « 
III.  Calp.  Flamma,  a  tribune,  who,  at 
the  head  of  300  men,  saved  the  Roman 
army  in  Sicily,  b.  c.  £58,  by  engaging  the 
Carthaginians,  and  cutting  them  to  iMeces. 

FlahatIcus  8iKos,a  giuf  lying  between 
Istria  and  I^ibumia,  in  the  Adriatic,  and 
so  called  from  the  adjacent  town  of  Flano« 
Flannona,  It  was  also  named  Polaticus 
Sinusf  fhim  the  town  of  Polo  in  its  "vicimfty. 
It  is  now  the  Oulfof  Quamaro, 

VtlviA  LBx,  agraria,  a  Inw  enacted  by 
L.  Flavins,  a.  o.  c.  693,  for  the  distribu* 
tion  of  some  lands  aimmg  Pompey's  sole 
diers  and  the  commons. 

Flxvvs,  a  canal  interaeoting  the  coun* 
I  try  of  the  Frisii,  made  by  Drusus.  Being 
in  progress  of  time  increased  by  the  ae% 
it  assumed  the  name  of  Butyder  Zm^  SoutliP 
em  sea ;  and  of  several  ehaonela  whidi 
offbrd  entrance  to  the  ocean,  that  named 
VUe  indicates  the  genuine  egress  of  the 
Flevns. 

Floba,  the  goddeas  of  flowers  and  garv 
dens  among  the  Romana.  Her  wor^p 
was  originally  of  Sabine  origin,  and  waa 
introduced  at  Rome  by  Titus  Tatius,  the 
colleague  of  Romulus,  and  a  peouliar 
priest  or  flamen  was  assigned  to  ber  b^ 
Numa.  The  games  in  her  hoodut^  called 
Floralia,'  which  wsM  first  estabUsbed  a.  c; 
988,  were  celebrated  annually  on  the  S8th 
of  AprU  and  fbor  foUowtng  days,  and 
were  eharaelerised  by^ngolar  tioentiooa* 
neas.  She  b  aometiraes  identified  with  the 
Chloris  of  the  Greeks. 

F&omciitTa,  Fktreneet  ft  town  of  Eitru* 
ria,  on  the  Arkiua.  It  waa  ooloniaed  by 
Cssar,  suflfered  greatly  during  the  w«r  of 
Sylla  and  Marius,  but  again  rose  into  ce- 
lebrity under  Tiberius.  At  a  later  period 
it  was  destroyed  by  TotUa,  and  xebuilt  by 
Charlemagoe. 

FLOBiAyus,    brother    of   the    emperor 
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Taoitos,  on  whose  death,  a.  s.  276,  be 
assumed  the  purple ;  but  hu  troops,  rather 
than  baaard  a  battle  with  Probus,  who 
had  been  proolaimed  emperor  by  the  ieurmy 
of  the  East,  revolted  to  the  latter,  and  put 
Floriaaus  to  death,  after  a  reign  of  leas 
ikma  three  montiu. 

FLoavs,  I.,  It.  Annanis,  a  native  either 
of  Gaul  or  Spain,  wiio  wrote  in  Latin 
a  history  of  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tngan. 
He  was  tftill  alirel  under  Hadriaui  and  b 
aomfftiTWW  eonfounded  with  Julias  florus 
or  Floridus,  who  wrote  at'  thatt  time  a 
poem  oafled  **  Perrigiiium  Veneris,"  in 
imitation  (»f  Horace^  **  Carmen  Seculare." 
His  work,  which  is  more  a  panegyric  than 
«  history  of  the-Roman-  people,  is  in  Ibur 
Books,  and  comprises  the  history  of  Rome 
from  its  foundation  down  to  the  closing  of 
the  temple  of  Janus  by  Augustus  The 
best  edition  i»  that  of  Duker,  Lugd«  Bat. 
1788»  StoIs.  8vo.  — -  IL  Lueius  Julias, 
m  Roman,  who  accompanied  Tiberius  in 
Ida  military^  expeditions,  and  to  whom 
Horace  has  addressed  two  of  his  epistles. 

FoMs  sous,  Foumtain  of  the  Sim,  a  celeo 
brated  fountain  in  the  Oasis,  on  which 
was  sitoated  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 
It  was  tepid  at  dawn,  cOol  as  the  day  ad- 
vanced, very  cool  at  noon,  diminishing  in 
coolness  as  the  day  declined,  warm  at  sun* 
set,  and-bmling  hot  at  midnights 

FoMTuns.     See  Cakto. 

FoauciDlfA,  an  annual  fostiral,  cele- 
toated  at  Rome  on  the  15th  of  April,  so 
called  from  the  sacrifice  of  fordjs  boves, 
or  pregnant  oows,  of  which  the  embryos 
were  burnt  by  the  senior  Vestal  virgin, 
and  the  ashes  kept  for  the  purifications  of 
the  Palifia. 

FoaiiLB,  a  town  of  Latium,  south- 
east of  Caieta,  said  to  have  been  anciently 
the  abode  ■  of  the  J^Kstrygones.  It  is 
■chiefly  interesting  firom  having  .  been 
long  a  ikvourite  reeidoice  of  Cicero»  and 
the  scene  of  the  tragical  event  which  ter- 
miaated  hb  existence.  It  was  called 
Mmmttrarvtn  vfhtf  from  a  &mily  of  con- 
eeyieipoe  whish  lived  there)  and  the  hills 
in '  itB  neigbbouriiood  ipioduced  a  s^ies  of 
fine  whieh  yielded- eteeUent  wine.  New 
its  ruins  is  the  modem  Mokt  cK  Gaeia, 

FoaioAXVic,  a  villa  of  Cicero  near 
Formlia.     See  Foaxiis. 

FoaMlo,  iUsoNCi  a  river  of  I|trjb^  the 
ancient  boondary  of  Italy  to  the  norths 
east,  afterwards  extended  to  the  Arsia. 

FoairAX>  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  baking  of  bread.  Her 
fostivala,  JFonuuaUaf  first  instituted  by 
Numa,  were  held  on  the  21st  of  Feh- 
rnary. 


'  FoaTUKA,  in  mythology,  the  goddess 
who  presided  over  tlie  destinies  of  jnan- 
kind,  and  generally  speaking  over  all  the  , 
events  of  life.  She  was  represented  as 
blind,  with  winged  feet,  and  resting  on  a 
wheel.  This  goddess  was  not  known  in 
the  more  ancient  systems  of  the  Greek 
theogony  :  all  the  guidance  of  human 
afiairs,  for  instance,  is  intrusted  by  Homer 
to  Destiny;  but  in  Italy,  and  chiefly  at 
Rome*  Actium,  and  Prseneste,  her  worship 
was  most  assiduously  cidtivated. 

FoRTUMATiB  INSUI.JE,  Islauds  lying  off 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  which  derived 
their  name  from  their  remarkable  beauty 
and  fertility.  They  were  represented  as 
the  seats  of  the  blessed,  where  the  souls  of 
the  virtuous  were  placed  after  death,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  the  Canary  isles  of 
the  moderns. 

FoauM  RoMANUu,  a  large  open  space 
at  Roipe,  called  until  recently  Campo 
FaceittOi  situated  between  the  Capitoline 
and  Palatine  hills,  and  the  great  centre  of 
business,  political  and  commercial.  Here 
stood  the  temples  of  Jupiter  Stator  anil 
of  Concord,  in  which  the  senate  met,  the 
triumphal  arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  and 
various  other  monuments  of  the  grandeur 
of  ancient  Rome.  > 

FoauMf  a  name  given  in  Roman  geo- 
graphy to  many  places  in  which  there  was 
either  a  public  market,  or  in  which  the 
prietor  held  his  court.  Of  these  the  most 
remarkable  were,  I.,  Appii.  (See  Afpu 
FoavM.  —  II.  Allien!,  a  town  of  Gallia 
Cisidpina,  now  supposed  to  be  Ferrara,  — 
III.  Aurelii,  a  towu  of  Etruria,  now 
Montalto. — IV.  Claudii,  anotlier  in  Etru- 
ria, now  Orolo,  —  V,  Cornelii,  now  ImtJof 
in  the  Pope%  dominions.  —  VI.  Domitii, 
a  town  of  Gaul,  now  FroiUigtum,  in  Lan* 
guedoc.  —  VII.  Flaminii,  a  town  of  Um- 
bria,  now-  San  Gumane,  —  VIII.  Gal- 
lorum»  a  town  of  Gaul  Togata,  now  Castfi 
Franco,  in  the  Bolognese.  -«  IX.  Julii,  a 
town  of  Venice  called  ForajuliensU  urbs, 
now  Friuii,  *'.  X.  Julii,  a.  town  of  Gaul 
Narbonensis,  now  Frejus,  in  ProvenccL 
Hiis  town  was  a  place  of  importance  in 
the  time  of  Julius  Ceesar,  who  gave  it  his 
own  name.  Augustus  sent  thither  th^ 
SOP  galleys  taken  from  Antony  at  the 
battle  of  Actiumv  made  Forum  JuUi,  a 
naval  station  of  importance,  and  planted  in 
it  a  colony  of  soldiers  of  the  eighth  legion. 
Agrippa  further  devoted  his  endeavours  to 
increase  the  prosperity  of  the  town.  Its 
strong  fortifications  protected  it  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  against  the  barbarians  ; 
but  about  the  year  940  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  Saracens,  nor  has  it  since  recovered  so 
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much  as  the  ^hadow  of  its  former  pros- 
perity. 

Fosi,  a  people  of  Germany,  north  of  the 
Cherusci,  of  whom  they  are  supposed  to 
be  a  branch)  living  along  the  Visurgis, 
Wkter. 

FossA»  I.,  Siraii$  of  Bonifaeio,  between 
Cornea  and  Sardinia,  called  also  Taphros. 
—  II.  Drusi  or  Drusiana,  a  canal  opened 
by  Drusus  from  the  Rhine  to  the  YsseL 
—-III.  Mariana,  Galgout  a  canal  cut  by 
Marius  from  the  Rhone  to  Marseilles  dur- 
ing the  Cimbrian  war;  sometimes  the 
plural  is  used,^««.  —  IV.  Fossa  Philis- 
tina,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Po»  now  the 
JPo  Gnundtf  excavated  by  the  Tuscans  to 
drain  the  marshy  lands  about  Hadria.  It 
had  seven  arms  or  branches^  called  Septem 
Maria,  or  Fossiones  Philistinae. 

Fkakcx,  tribes  of  Germans  who  inhabited 
the  districts  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Franka,  L  e.  Freemen, 
from  a  temporary  union  among  themselves 
against  the  Roman  power,  lliey  first  ap- 
l^ear  on  the  stage  of  history  in  the  hist 
quarter  of  the  second  century  of  our  era ; 
under  the  emperor  Honorius  they  obtained 
a  permanent  footing  in  Gaul,  and  they  re- 
mained in  alliance  with  the  Roman  empire 
till  about  A.  n.  500,  when  Clovis,  or  Chlo- 
diviz,  reduced  them  under  his  power,  and 
'  founded  the  French  monarchy. 

FaitoBLLJB,  a  considerable  city  of  Latium, 
near  the  Liris,  and  close  to  the  ViaLatina. 
It  was  captured  by  the  Romans  a,  u.  c. 
427.  It  suffered  greatly  from  Pyrrhus 
and  from  Hannibal,  but  subsequently  at- 
tained such  prospects  as  to  attempt  to  shake 
off  the  Roman  yoke;  but  it  was  recaptured 
by  L.  Opimius  after  a  vigorous  resistance, 
and  completely  destroyed.  Its  ruins  are 
to  be  seen  either  at  Cepentno,  or  at  8, 
Giovanni  Incarico. 

FasNTAMi,  a  people  of  Italy  north-west 
of  Apulia,  named  from  the  Frento^  now 
Fcriore,  which  runs  through  the  eastern 
part  of  their  country.  Their  country 
answers  to  the  modem  Abruz»>  CUra,  The 
Frentani  were  of  Samnitic  origin,  but 
they  long  possessed  an  independent  poli- 
tical existence,  and,  in  other  respects,  their 
history  b  closely  identified  with  that  of 
the  Marsi,  Morrucini,  and  Vestini,  &c. 
They  formed  an  alliance  with  Rome  at  an 
early  period,  and  distinguished  themselves, 
in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal, 
in  the  Roman  cause ;  but  during  the  civil 
war  joined  the  confederated  states  of  Italy 
against  Rome. 

Faisii,  a  people  of  Germany  occupying 
the  territory  now  dallcd  Frit^and  and 
Groningtn,     Their  enmity  to  the  Cberusii 


induced  them  to  form  a  friendship  with 
the  Romans,  whom  they  aided  on  numer- 
ous occasions ;  but  they  were  subsequently 
overwhelmed  by  the  Roman  arms. 

FaovTiKas,  Sex.  Jol.,  a  LAtin  writer, 
bwn  of  a  patrician  &mily,  was  pnetor  of 
Rome  A.  D.  70,  and  about  five  years  later 
was  sent  into  Britain  by  Vespasian,  where 
he  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a  com- 
mander. Under  Nerva  he  was  raised  to 
the  consulship,  ▲.  n.  97,  and  being  ap» 
pointed  superintendent  of  the  aqueducts^ 
brought  the  waters  of  the  Anio  to  Rome 
by  means  of  a  splendid  aqueduct.  He 
died  A.  D.  106,  in  the  reign  of  TVi^jaUy 
leaving  behind  him  several  works,  of  which 
that  bearing  the  barbarous  title  <*  De 
Aquaeductibus,"  &c.  is  the  best  known. 
At  his  death  he  held  the  ofiice  of  augur,  in 
which  he  was  succeeded  by  Pliny. 

FaoNTo,  I.,  M.  Cornelius,  a  Latin  writer, 
born  at  Cirta  in  Africa.  He  came  to  Rome 
in  the  age  of  Hadrian,  where  he  taught 
rhetoric  with  such  success  that  Antoninus 
Pius  appointed  him  pneceptor  of  his 
adopted  sons,  raised  him  to  tlie  consulship, 
and  made  him  proconsul  of  Asia.  He 
died  at  an  advanced  age  in  the  reign  of 
M.  Aurelius.  A  collection  of  valuable 
letters  to  his  pupils,  with  their  answers, 
was  discovered  by  Angelo  Maio  in  the 
Vatican,  and  published  in  1833.  —  11.  A 
rhetorician  of  £mesa  who  lived  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  having 
previously  taught  eloquence  at  Athens. 
He  was  uncle  of  Longinus. 

FausiHO,  Frunnome,  a  city  of  Latium, 
on  the  Cosa,  captured  by  the  Romans 
A.ir.c.  450. 

FuciNus,  Cdamo^  a  lake  of  Italy,  in  the 
country  of  the  Marsi,  north  of  the  Liris, 
about  forty  miles  in  circumference.  To 
prevent  the  inundations  to  which  it  was 
subject,  Claudius  excavated  a  canal  three 
miles  in  length  through  a  mountain  to  the 
river  Liris,  into  which  its  superfluous 
waters  were  dischaiged;  andaftertheoom* 
pletion  of  this  undertaking,  the  splendid 
but  sanguinary  show  of  a  real  Naumachia 
or  sea-fight  was  exhibited  on  the  lake. 
Remains  of  the  work  of  Claudius  are  still 
visible  between  Avezwano  and  Lugo, 

FuGALiA.     See  Rcoiruaiax. 

FuLviA,  I.,  Gens,  an  illustrious  Roman 
fiimily,  the  chief  branches  of  which  wero 
Curvus,  Nobilior,  Flaccua,  Pastinus,  &c. 
—  II.  A  woman  of  good  family  but  licen- 
tious practices,  who  disclosed  to  Cicero 
the  details  of  Catiline*s  conspiracy,  which 
she  had-  learned  from  her  paramour  Ctuin- 
tus  Curius  —  III.  An  ambitious,  cruel, 
and  revengeful  woman,  who  married  first 
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the  tribune  Clodiui,  then  Curio,  and  at  kat 
M.  Antony.  She  tcx>k  an  actiTe  part  in  all 
the  intrigues  of  the  trim&Tirate.  When 
Cicero's  head  had  been  cut  off  by  order  of 
Antony,  Fulvia  ordered  it  to  be  brought 
to  her,  and  barbarously  bored  the  tongue 
vith  a  gcAdea  bodkin.  While  Antony  was 
praaecuting  the  war  against  Bmtus  and 
-Cassins,  she  remained  at  Rome,  where  she 
cxensiaed  a  paramount  influence,  disposing 
mt  her  pleanire  of  the  ehief  offices  of  the 
atate,  «id  heaping  honours  upon  the  most 
undeserring  persons.  After  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  irritated  by  her  husband's  inter- 
course with  Cleopatra,  she  attempted  to 
persuade  Augustus  to  take  up  arms  against 
iiim ;  and  not  succeeding  in  her  design, 
sftw  made  war  upon  Oetavius  herself  with 
the  aid  of  her  brothep*in-]aw ;  but,  after 
some  spirited  effi>rts,  ahe  was  besi^ed  in 
Peruria,  and  compelled  to  surrender.  She 
then  retired  into  Greece,  when  she  re- 
joined her  husband,  who  coldly  receiTed 
her,  and  she  soon  afterwards  died  at  Sioyon, 
A«  V.  c.  719,  through  chagrin  and  wounded 
pride. 

FuLvSos,  I.,  It.  Curvus^  was  created 
ieonsul  a.  c.  S20,  and  ux  years  afterwards, 
master  of  the  horse  to  the  dictator 
Xt.  JEmilius.  —  II.  M.  Curvus  Paetinus 
:wBS  created  consul  a.  c.  805,  and  took  the 
Samnitio  city  of  Bovianum.  *»  III.  Cn. 
j^aetinus  was  consul  a.  c.  SOO ;  gained  a 
memorable  riotory  orer  the  Samnites,  for 
which  he  enjoyed  a  triumph,  and  three 
years  afterwards  greatly  distinguiiA>ed  him» 
self  as  proprcetor  in  Etruria.  — « IV.  S. 
Paerinus  NobUtor  was  the  colleague  of 
JEm,  Paulus  Lepidus  in  the  consulship, 
a.  c.  255.  After  the  defeat  of  Regulus  he 
accompanied  his  oolleague  to  Africa,  and 
after  acquiring  much  glory  agamst  the 
Carthaginians,  was^shipwreeked  at  his  re- 
Mtutn  with  200  ships,  of  which  only  eighty 
were  saT«d.  — •  V.  Q.  Flaccus  was  elected 
fiwr  times  consul  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  b.  c.  2$7— -209.  Having  de» 
feated  Hanno  near  BoTianum»  he  laid  si^e 
to  Capua,  which  surrendered  after  the 
lapse  o£  a  year,  and  was  dreadfully  ravaged ; 
and  he  subscquentiy  subdued  the  Hircaiu, 
Lucani«  and  other  Italian  nationa  that  had 
embraced  the  cause  of  Hannibal. »- VI, 
M.  Nobilior  greatly  distinguished  himself 
as  prastoc  in  Spain  a.  c.  196,  and  as  ccmsul 
in  Greece  three  years  afterwards.  On  his 
return  be  was  accused  of  having  maltreated 
the  Roman  allies,  but  acquitted,  and  ho- 
noured with  a  triumph.  He  was  elected 
colleague  of  ^milius  Lepidus  in  the  cen- 
sorship, B.C.  181.  He  formed  a  port  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,   and  decorated 


Rome  with  many  public  structures.  — . 
VII.  Q.  Flaccus  was  sent  into  Spain  aa 
prstor  B.  c.  181,  when  he  gained  such  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Celtiberi,  that,  on 
bis  return  to  Rome,  be  received  a  triumph 
and  the  consulship.  Being  elected  censor 
I.C.  174,  he^  together  with  hia  oolleague, 
Poathumius  Albinus,  caused  the  streets  of 
Rome  to  be  paved ;  and  on  the  fi>llowing 
year  be  plundered  the  nuirble  temple  of  the 
Lacinian  Juno,  to  finish  the  building  of  one 
erected  to  Fortune,  an  act  of  sacrilege  for 
which  he  is  said  to  have  been  deprived  of 
reason.^- VI 1 1.  M.  Flaccus  vras  consul  b.c. 
1S5,  and  seconded  the  projects  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  to  obtain  the  rights  of  citlzeiv 
ship  for  the  states  of  Italy.  He  obtained 
a  triumph  for  his  exploits  in  Gaul;  and 
baring  subsequently  become  involved  in 
the  seditious  movements  of  the  Gracchi 
relative  to'  the  Agrarian  law,  he  foil  in  an 
affray  which  ensued,  and  his  body  we* 
thrown  into  the  Tiber.     See  Gajkccuus. 

FuxnlNUs,  originally  called  Amydanus, 
from  Amyclse  in  its  vicinity,  a  lake  of  Italy- 
near  Fundi,  which  discharges  itself  into^ 
the  Mediterranean. 

Fumi,  Fondi,  a  town  of  Italy,  near 
Caieta,  on  the  Appian  viray  near  the  Laeua 
Fundanus.  It  received  most  of  the  privileges 
of  Roman  citisensfaip  a.  d.  c.  41 7 ;  its  in- 
habitants were  enrolled  in  the  ^milian 
tribe  a.  v.  c.  564,  and  it  was  subsequently 
colonised  by  the  veterans  of  Augustus. 

FtiaiA  LKX,  de  Teita$nenii8y  a  law  enacted 
by  C.  Furitts  the  tribune,  forbidding  any 
person  to  leave  as  a  legacy  mote  than  lOOO' 
turns,  and  inflicting  a  fine  of  four-fold  the. 
amount  on  him  who  should  accept  more. 

FUbIm,     See  Eohevioks  ;  Eatkmtes. 

Fdali,  a  family  which  migrated  from 
M edullia  in  Larium,  settled  at  Rome  under 
Romulus,  and  was  admitted  among  the 
patricians.  Camillus  was  of  this  fiunily, 
and  first  raised  it  to  distinotion. 

FuaiKA,  an  early  Latin  goddess,  whose 
functions  are  supposed  to  have  been  equi- 
valent to  those  of  the  Furies.  Her  fes- 
tivals, cslled  Furinalia,  were  celebrated 
annually  on  the  25th  of  July;  but  her 
worship  had  ceased  long  previously  to  the 
time  of  Varro. 

Fvaius,  I.,  a  military  tribune  with 
Camillus,  by  whom  he  was  sent  against 
the  Tuscans.  (See  FoaiA  Lex.)  M. 
Bibacttlns,  a  Latin  poet  of  Cremona,  who 
wrote  annals  in  Iambic  verse,  and  was 
ridiculed  by  Horace  for  the  turgidity  and 
bombast  of  his  style. 

FuscDs,  I.,  Aaisnos,  a  friend  of  Horace, 
conspicuous  for  his  integrity,  learning,  nnd 
abilities.     To  liim  are  addressed  the  well- 
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knovn  oda  and  epistle  of  Uaraoe. -»II. 
Cotb.,  »  prstor  lent  by  Domitian  into 
Thutm,  where  be  pexiahed. 

FokIus,  L,  a  Roman  who  was  killed  in 
Gaul,  whke  pratai&ig  over  one  of  the  pro* 
tinoes.-^IL  A  Hainan  actor,  ridieulad 
by  Horaoe  for  iblling  asleep  through  in* 
toKi^atioD,'  and  rMasrtng  everyieffort  that 
made'  to  rouie  him. 


O. 


Gab^  I.,  a  eity  of  Persia,  in  the  pro* 
vines  of  Pfersis,  supposed  •to  be  Jianab* 
pkerd.  —  H.  Or  Gabasa,  a  city  of  Sog- 
diana,  south-west  of  Cyresohata.  The 
pveeise  position  of  this  city  is  unoertainit 
but  it  was  one  of  the  first  plaees  in  the 
East  to  which -the  exploits  of  Alexander 
gave  celebrity. 

Gabblius,  La  Secekia,  a  river  ihUing 
into  the  Po,  opposite  ^e  Mihcitt&  - . 

GIbYx,  I.,  Orotto  tH  Tbrrt,  a  Sabine 
tofwu  near  tiie  Via  Sttlaria,  not  iar  •  ftmn 
Chores.— -II.  An  ancient  city  of  Latxum* 
somewhat  north  of  Tuseulum,- whose  sita 
IB  supposed  to  be  occupied  by  the  modern 
fO$a,  It  was  one  of  the  numerous  eolo* 
■ias  founded  by  Alba,  and  first  came  into 
As  possesnon  of  the  Romans  by  the  af* 
tifiees  of  Sextus,  son  of  Tarquin,  who 
ipained  the  confidence  of  the  Inhabitants 
by  deserting  to  tiwm,  and  pretending  that 
his  Ihtherhad  ill  treated  him.  It  suffered 
SB'rerely  during  the  civil  wars,  but  appean 
to  have  again  risen  into  importance  under 
Antoninus  and  Gommodus.  '  The  inha^ 
bitarits  had  a  peculiar  mode  of  tucking  vp 
IboT  dress,  whence  the  phrase  Gabinus 
tinctus.  Juno  was  worshipped  with  pe- 
culiar sanctity  at  GNU>ii ;  hence  she  was 
styled  Gabina. 

GlsiifYA  Lsx,  de  Otmitiit,  a  law  enacted 
by  A.  Gabinius,  tribune,  a.  v.  c.  684, 
which  required  that  in  public  assemblies 
lor  electing  magistrates,  the  votes  should 
be  given  by  ballot,  and  notvtvA  voce, — 

II.  De  BfHUiOf  a  law  proposed  by  A.  Ga- 
binius, tribune,  a.  u.  c.  685,  grattting  to 
Fompey  the  power  of  carrying  oti  the  war 
against  the  pirates  during  three  years,  and 
of  obliging  all  kings,  &c.,  to  supply  him 
vrith  the  necessaries  which  he  wanted.  — 

III.  De  Utura,  a  law  proposed  by  Aul. 
Gabinius,  tribune,  a.  n.  c.  685 ;  ordaining 
that  no  action  should  be  granted  for  the 
lecovery  of  any  money  borrowed  on  small 
interest,  to  be  lent  on  larger,  which  ob- 
tained the  name  of  vemmxm  faeere. 

GlsiKfos,  AuLus,  the  author  of  what 
vere  termed  the  Gabinian  laws,  was  at- 


taehed  fixst  to  .Sylla,  and  afterwards  to 
Pompey.     He  fiist  .distinguished  himself 
as  tribune  of  the  eooamoBB  (see  Gasimia 
Lbx);  and  having  subsequently  attained 
the  consulship,  he  espoused  the  pajfty  of 
Glodius  against  Cicero^  sod  ppw^ully  con^ 
tribttted^to  his  banishment*)    Ha  then  ob- 
tained the  province  of  Syria*  <^t  that  time 
distracted  by  the  rival  claims,  of  .Hyrcanus 
and  Aristobulus  to  ths,  thcons^  and  having 
re-established  tranquillity,  be  demanded  a 
tfaankqgiviag  from  the  senAtCk  who  re%ieo^ 
and  ordered  his  return.     But,  ias|«ad  of 
ooasplyfaig.  wiih.  their  request,  he  marched 
into  Egypt,  ^thmr  violatiag  the  law  which 
prohitntad  the  tcansgrcision  of  the  boun- 
daries of  a  province,  and  replaosd  Ptol« 
Auletes  on  the  ShroQe^.eod.al  length 'i^ 
turned  to.  Rome  ta  staad'&ia  trial  for  iiigh 
treason.     By  the  infiirsili  of  Csosar  and 
Pompey,  he  was  aoquitted,  but  was  subs^ 
quendy  accused-  of  •  e&toction,  and  thou|^ 
even  Cicero 'pleaded  for  him,  he  was.found 
guilty,  and condssnnsd toperpeCusl e^siei 
Many  yeass  aftctwarA  Ik  was  ressUed 
by  Csesar,  and  sent  into  Illyricum,  where 
he  died,    a*  u.  o.  lOTf   in  coDsoqueneft  of 
oiiagrin  at  the  defoats  his  army  sustained 
fimn  the  barbmana..^I.  A  Roman  ge» 
nciml  under  Qaudios,  who  distinguished 
himsdf  in  German^^A^n.  SI ;  butaeoused, 
at  his  return,  of  reomving  bribes.     Gieero 
ably  deflmdfld  him-;  'hut Jie  was  hsniwhedj 
and  died  about  a.  n.  40,  at  Salona. 

Gamis^  (iwn,)  Gaus*  (is^)  and  GAS»h- 
aA,  Cadhf  a  eemmieroial  eity  of  ^ain^ 
built  upon  a  small  cognominal  i^and, 
at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  aima  of  the 
Btttis.  It  was  said  to  have  abounded  wiOi 
wild  olive-trses,  and  hence  named  Cori^ 
nusa,  (Kornteusw).  Gadss  was  founded 
about  B.  c.  1 500)  by  a  Fhcmician  colony  i 
it  came  into  the  pewe»  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians in  the  first  Fttiio  -war,  and  in  the 
second  surrendered  itself  voluntarily  to  the 
Romans.  From  J«  Caesar  it  received  the 
privileges  of  a  Roman  colony;  and  in  a  later 
age  styled  Augusta  Julia  Gaditana.  Her* 
oules,  sumamed  Gaditanus,  had  there  a 
celebrated  temple.  The  inhabitants  wfte 
called  Gmlitani,  Near  Gades  lay  the 
small  idand  Erythea,  called  by  the  in- 
habitants Juno^i  island,  with  which  it  was 
sometimes  identified. 

GADifAMus  sxMVS,  'Bof  tf  GotHz, 

Gaditavum  fbbtum,  StrmUof  GUnxdHtr, 
See  AsYLA  and  Calvc. 

GjurvtlA,  a  country  of  Afirisa,  south 
t>f  Numidia,  now  answering  in  some  de- 
gree to  Biledui^eridt  **  region  of  locusts.* 
Its  situation  and  limits  are  not  precisely 
ascertained. 
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Gaia,  the  goddess  of  the  earth  among 
tiie  Greeks,  equivalent  to  the  Terra  or 
Tellus  of  the  Romans.     See  Tellus. 

OaimaaL     See  fAoriNva. 

Ganra,  one  of  the  moat  diatingaiahed 
RcmuBi  claaaieal  jnnatu,  of  whose  personal 
history  nothing  ia  known,  except  that  he 
lived  under  Antoninus  Pius  and  Auxelius. 
Jiia  eeiibrated  work;  called  the  «<  Insti- 
tutes,"  and  others  of  his  writings,  were 
largdy  used  in  the  compilation  of  the 
Pandects ;  but  the  originals  had  been  lost 
Ibr  neaxly  sixteen  centuries,  when  they 
were,  accidentally  diaeovered  by  Niebuhr 
in  1816,  ammig  die  Palimpsests  in  the  It^ 
bnuy  of  Verona,  and  were  deciphered  and 
^ren  to  the  wqrld  by  a  Committee  of 
Prussian  literati,  .in  several  editions. 

GaubsuSt  a  freedman  of  Camillus,  oele- 
btated  for  the  eomaoe  he  displayed  when 
about  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  emperor 
dsudius,  A.  D.  42. 

Galaxvbis,  a  servant-mud  of  Alomena, 
whose  sagacity  eased  the  labours  of  her 
flustress  lit  the  birth  of  Hercules,  and  baf- 
fled the  designs  of  Juno,  who  had  solicited 
leucine  to  retard  the  pains  of  Alcmena, 
and  hasten  those  of  the  wife  of  Sthenelus. 
Xiucina,  irritated  at  the  deception  practised 
on  her,  changed  Galantfais  into  a  weasel. 

GJLdrjB,  tbe  inhabitants  of  Galatia. 

GXLiTiiA  and  Gauithjba,  a  sea^ 
nymph  and  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris, 
and  passionately  fond  of  Acis,  a  shepherd 
of  Sicily,  whom  the  Cyclops  Poljrphemus 
thfou^  jealousy  killed  with  a  fra^ent 
ofbfokenroek.     See  Acis. 

GXlXtIa,  or  GAX.LoomAc¥A,  I. ,  a  country 
of  Asia  Minor,  lying,  south  of  Paphlago- 
Dia,  west  of  Pontus,  and  north-east  df  Phry- 
gia.  It  was  ori^^naUy  a  part  of  Phrygia; 
but  tbe  Gauls  or  Celts  having  invaded 
Asia  Minor  in  several  bodies,  conquered 
and  settled  in  this  country  about  a.  c.  241. 
Hence  the  Greeks  gave  the  new  settlements 
c£  this  people  in  Asia  a  double  name,— 
Oalatia,  from  the  nation  itself,  and  Gallo- 
Orawia*  from  the  Greek  colonies,  which 
became  subsequently  intermingled  with 
them. 

Galba,  L,  Sergius,  a  Roman  orator  who, 
having  been  accused  of  cruelty  while  pro- 
consul in  Spain  by  Cato  the  Censor, 
saved  himself  from  condemnation  by  em- 
bracing his  two  infimt  children  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  people. — II.  Serviua  Sul- 
pitius,  a  Roman  lawyer,  fktber  of  tbe  em- 
peror Galba.  —  III.  Serv.  Sulpioius,  son 
of  the  preceding  who,  after  having  filled 
the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  was  elected  emperor  by 
the  soldiers  after  the  death  of  Nero.    When 


seated  on  the  throne,  he  suffered  hiqpself 
to  be  governed  by  favourites,  whose  confis- 
cations and  rapacity  raised  several  tumults 
which  the  adoption  of  the  strongest  mea- 
sureaalooe  repressed.  His  adoption  of  PiSo 
liciniaausas  his  successor,  to  the  prejudice 
of  Otho,  who  had  expected  to  be  the  ofageet 
of  hia  choice,  led  to  a  conspiracy  being 
formed  against  lum,and  he  was  put  to  death 
after  a  reign  of  seven  months,  in  the 
sev«nty-third  year  of  his  age,  a.d.  68. 
Otho  was  proolaimed  his  successor. 

Galxnus  ClaudIcs,  a  cdebrated,  phy- 
sician in  the  age  of  M.  Antoninus  and  his 
successors)  was  bom  at  Pergamua,  a.  n. 
ISl.  HaTing  finished  his  preliminary 
studies  at  Feigamus,  under  the  ablest 
philosophers  of  the  day,  he  repaired  to 
Alexandria,  then  the  most  distinguished 
medical  school  in  the  world,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  studies,  and  he  thence  removed 
to  Roma,  where  hia  celebrity  was  qpeedily 
acknowledged,  and  he  waa  appointed  phy- 
sician to  Marcus  Aurelius.  But  the 
jealousy  of  rivals,  who  attributed  his  suc- 
cess to  magic,  forced  him  to  retire  to  his 
native  country;  and  nothing  furtlier  is 
known  of  his  personal  history,  except  that 
he  was  alive  in  the  t&ga  of  Septiratus 
Severus.  Those  of  his  works  which  have 
come  down  to  our  times  fill  five  folio  vo- 
lumes. 

GXuaXirs,  a  Roman  .emperor.  See 
Mazxkiavus. 

GXlxsus,  I.,  Gakso,  a  river  of  Calabria, 
flowing  into  the  bay  of  Tarentum ;  cele- 
brated for  the  shady  groves  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  for  the  beautiful  fleeces  of 
the  sheep  which  pastured  on  its  banks.  — 
II.  A  rich  native  of  Latium,  killed  as  he 
attempted  to  make  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  Trojans  and  Rutulians,  when 
Ascanius  had .  killed  the  fiivourile  stag  of 
Tyrrheus,  the  prelude  of  all  the  enmities 
between  the  hostile  nations. 

Galiuba.     See  Palxstiva. 

Galu,  I.,  a  warlike  race  of  antiquity. 
(See  Gallia.)— 11.  One  of  the  names  of 
the  Corybant^  or  priests  of  Cybele.    See 

CORTBANTXS. 

GallIa,  an  extensive  country  of  £u- 
rope,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic, 
on  the  north  by  the  Insula  Batavorum 
and  part  of  the  Rhenus,  EkitUf  on  the 
east  by  the  Rhenus  and  Alps,  on  the 
south  by  the  Pyrenees.  The  Greeks  called 
the  country  itself  Galatia,  Celtice  (  KcXruc^), 
and  Celto- Galatia,  the  last  bein^  used  to 
distinguish  it  from  Galatia  in  Asia  Minor. 
At  the  invasion  of  Gaul  by  Julius  Cassar, 
the  whole  country  was  divided  among  the 
three   great   nations,    Belgn,  Cvlto*,   and 
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AqmUoi,  whom  the  Romans  oalled  by 
one  general  name  Gdlt,  while  the  Greeks 
styled  them  Celt*.  The  Cclt«  extended 
from  the  Sequana,  SnMy  in  the  north,  to  the 
Ganimna,  GaronnM,  in  the  south*  Ahove 
the  Celts  lay  the  Belgw,  between  the 
&tfie  and  Lower  JUt'M,  intermixed  with 
Germanie  tribes.  •  llw  Aqoitanl  lay  be- 
tween the  GaroMU  and  Pyrenees,  and 
were  intermingled  with  Spanish  tribes. 
These  three  gfreat  diTisions,  howerer,  were 
subsequently  altered  by  Augustus,  b.c.  S7, 
who  extended  AquitanU  into  Celtica,  as 
far  as  the  Liger  or  Loire ;  the  remainder 
of  Celtiea  was  called  Gallia  Lugdunen^ 
fVom  the  cobny  of  Lugdunum,  Lyons, 
while  the  rest  of  Celtiea,  towards  the 
Rhine,  was  added  to  the  Belgs,  under 
the  title  of  Belgica :  and,  lastly,  the  south 
of  G«ul,  which,  from  having  been  the  first 
provinces  occupied  by  the  Romansi  had 
])een  styled  Gallia  Provincia,  was  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Narbonensis,  from 
Narbo^  Narbcnne,  Gallia  Narbonensis 
was  called  Braeeata,  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  covering  of  the  inhsbitants  for 
their  thighs.  The  epithet  of  Comaia  is 
applied  to  Gallia  Celtiea,  because  the 
people  suflfered  their  hair  to  grow  to  an 
uncommon  length.  In  later  ages  these 
four  provinces  were  called  the  Four  Gauls, 
and  subdivided  into  seventeen  districts. 
The  inhabiunts  were  great  warriors.  They 
overcame  the  Roman  armies  under  Bren- 
nus,  invaded  Greece  in  different  ages,  and 
spread  themselves  over  the  greatest  part 
of  the  world';  but  were  ultimately  sub- 
jected to  the  Roman  sway  by  Julius  Ciesar 
and  his  successors,  and  so  remained  till 
the  overthrow  of  Lysgrius  at  SoUtonSf 
A.  D.  4S6,  by  Clovis,  the  founder  of  the 
French  monarchy. 

Galua  CisALPiNA,  Gaul  on  this  side  of 
the  Alps,  with  reference  to  Rome,  a  name 
given  to  the  northern  part  of  Italy,  as 
occupied  by  the  Gallic  tribes  which  had 
poured  over  the  Alps  into  this  extensive 
tract  of  country.  Livy  assigns  to  these 
migrations  of  the  Gauls  as  early  a  date  as 
the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  that  is, 
about  600  B.  c.  It  was  called  also  Gallia 
Citerior,  and  Gallia  Togata,  from  the  Ro- 
man toga  being  worn  by  the  inhabitants 
aft'sr  their  admission  to  Roman  citizenship, 
and  was  subdivided  into  three  parts:  Gallia 
Cispadana,  or  Gaul  on  this  side  the  Po, 
containing  the  tribes  Boii,  Lingones,  &c. ; 
Gallia  Transpadana,  or  Gaul  on  the  fur- 
ther side  the  Po,  containing  the  Taurini, 
Solassi,  Insubres,  Cenomani,  Euganei, 
Vcueti,  &c. ;  and  Liguria,  answering  to 
the  Jiiviera  of  Genoa.     This  portion  of 


Italy  was  styled  by  Cicero  the  flower  of 
the  country,  and  the  support  and  ornament 
of  the  Roman  empire. 

GalUcus  Aoan,  the  name  given  to  the 
country  between  Picennm  and  Ariminum, 
whence  the  Galli  Senones  were  banished, 
and  which  was  divided  among  the  Roman 
eitiaens. 

GALuiaus,  PubL  Lieiniaa,  appointed 
Caesar,  and  colleague  of  his  fiuher,  the  em- 
peror Valerian,  a.  n.  S5S.  While  stiU 
young,  he  displayed  great  courage  and 
generalship  against  the  Alemanni;  and 
even  acquired  considerable  reputation  as 
an  orator  and  a  poei.  On  his  fiither  being 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Peiaans,  he  was 
acknowledged  sole  emperor,  a:,  d.  260; 
but  from  this  period  he  gave  but  few  indi- 
cations of  the  talents  he  had  previotialy 
shown.  His  time  was  spent  in  the  greatest 
debauchery,  and  he  is  said  to  have  heard, 
with  equal  indifierenoe,  the  loss  of  a  rich 
province  and  the  execution  of  a  malefactor. 
In  the  midst  of  the  distractions  to  which 
the  indolence  and  effeminaey  of  the  em- 
peror gave  birth,  two  of  his  officers  having 
revolted  and  assumed  the  imperial  purple, 
Gallienus,  at  length  roused  from  his 
torpor,  marched  against  his  antagonists, 
and  put  all  the  rebels  to  the  sword,  with- 
out showing  the  leaat  favour  to  rank,  sex, 
or  age.  But  the  spirit  of  mutiny  had 
proceeded  too  fiv  to  be  checked.  A  num- 
ber of  usurpers,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
thirty  tyrants,  sprang  up  in  almost  every 
province  of  the  empire ;  and  at  last  Au- 
reolas, being  proclaimed  emperor  by  the 
troops  of  Ulyricum,  entered  Italy,  took 
possession  of  Milan,  and  was  even  on  the 
mareh  to  Rome,  when  he  was  encountered 
and  defeated  by  Gallienus,  near  the  Adda, 
and  obliged  to  retreat  to  Milan.  Gallienus 
hastened  to  besiege  it,  but  during  tlie 
siege  he  was  murdered  by  some  conspira- 
tors, A.  D.  268,  and  succeeded  by  Ciau* 
dius  II. 

GallikaeIa  Silva,  a  wood  near  Liter- 
num  in  Campania,  famous  as  the  retreat 
of  robbers. 

Gallipous,  I.,  a  fortified  town  of  the 
Salentines,  on  the  Ionian  sea,  now  GaUi- 
poH,  —  II.  A  city  on  tlie  Thracian  Cher- 
sonese on  the  Hellespont,  at  the  opening 
of  the  Propontis,  Sta  of  Marmora, 

GALLOOEiBCiA.       ScC  GaLATIA. 

GALLdNlus,  p.,  a  luxurious  Roman, 
who  never  d^ed  well,  because  he  waa 
never  hungry. 

Gallos,  I.,  Cains  or  Cn.  Sulpitius, 
consul  B.  c.  1 66,  was  &mous  for  his  know- 
ledge of  astronomy,  and  exact  calculations 
of  eclipsss.     He  is  said  to  have  foretold 
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the  celipae  wfaiefa  took  place  on  the  evaiing 
before  the  greet  bettle  of  Pydna.«— IL  Cor- 
neliiu,  an  eminent  general  and  ttatesman^ 
and  one  of  the  moat  diatinguiahed  Roman 
elegiac  poeta,  waa  born  .at  Forum  Julii, 
f^tfmtf  B4  o.  66.  Little  ia  known  of  his 
early  hiatory.  He  aocompanied  Octavius 
to  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Modena,  and, 
when  the  latter  became  maater  of  the 
empire,  waa  appointed  to  the  highest 
offieea  of  the  state.  After  the  battle  of 
Actinm  and  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  he 
leceived  the  prefecture  of  Egypt,  the  most 
important  of  the  imperial  provinces ;  but, 
Ibrgetfal  of  the  emperor's  fiivours,  he  pil* 
laged  hia  province^  and  is  aaid  to  have 
applied  to  Auguatus  such  iigurious  ex- 
pressions that  he  waa  recalled  on  a  charge 
of  treaaon,  found  guilty,  and  oohdemned 
to  perpetual  exile :  a  disgrace  which 
operated  so  powerfully  on  him,  that  he 
kilkd  himself  in  despair,  a.  d.  2$.  Gallus 
waa  the  intimate  friend  and  patron  of  the 
chief  poeta  of  his  age,  but  more  especially 
of  Virgil,  who  has  mentioned  him  with 
affection  and  respect  in  difierent  parts  of 
his  works,  and  whose  tenth  Eclogue  is 
devoted  to  the  misery  of  Gallus,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  perfidy  of  his  mistress  Ly- 
eoria.  (See  Ltcoeis.)  Of  his  four  books 
of  elegies,  so  highly  spoken  of  by  his 
contemporaries  and  immediate  successor^ 
BO  fragments  remain ;  the  elegies  bearing 
the  name  of  Gallus  being  the  production 
of  Max.  Gallus  £tniscu8,who  lived  under 
Anastasiua.  —  III.  iEIius,  a  Roman  of 
equestrian  rank,  in  the  age  of  Augustus. 
Being  appointed  procurator  of  Egypt, 
he  made  an  incursion  into  Arabia ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  treachery 
of  Syllaeua,  the  commander  of  the 
Arabian  auxiliaries,  who  led  him  into 
sandy  deserts,  the  expedition  entirely 
fiiiled.  Gallus  waa  an  intimate  friend  of 
Strabo^  who  has  given  minute  details  of 
the  expedition.  —  IV.  C.  Vibius  Trebo- 
ntanus,  governor  of  Moisia  in  the  reign  of 
Decius,  after  whose  death  he  was  raised 
to  the  imperial  throne,  a.  d.  252.  He 
associated  HoatiUanus,  son  of  Decius,  with 
him  in  the  government,  and  after  his 
death  his  own  son  Volusianus.  Having 
freed  the  empire  from  the  incursions  of  the 
Goths,  he  ruled  with  great  mildness  and 
equity;  but  on  ^milianus,  his  successor  in 
the  government  of  Mcssia,  being  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  provincial  army, 
Gallus  marched  against  him,  and  the 
troops  of  the  latter,  seeing  themselves  the 
weaker,  prevailed  upon  by  promises,  mur- 
dered Gallus,  and  went  over  to  ililmiUonus, 
A.  D.  253.— V.  A  river  in  Phrygia,  whence 


the  priests  of  Cybele  are  said  to  hshre  been 
named  Galli,  becauae  when  they  drank  of  ita 
waters  they  became  furious.— VI.  Flavins 
Claudius  Ccmstantanus,  a  brother  of  Julian, 
was  sent  to  Antioch,  with  the  title  of 
Caesar,  by  Constantius,  his  cousin;  but 
having  conspired  against  his  bene&ctor, 
he  was  recalled  and  beheaded,  a.  n.  354. 

GaiulIa  (ydftas,  marrioffey,  the  name 
of  a  sacrifice  offered  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva  at  Athens  on  the  day  before  girls 
were  married.  It  also  signified  marriage 
solemnities  in  general. 

GAvaXtlDM,  a  people  near  the  mouths 
of  the  Ganges.  Ibeir  capital  waa  Ganga 
Regie,  which  is  said  to  correspond  to  the 
modem  lit^UmohoL 

GAMoasb »  fiunous  river  of  India,  whose 
source  has  been  recently  discovered  to  be  a 
small  stream  issuing  from  under  a  nuies  of 
perpetual  snow  on  the  Himmaleh  moun- 
tains. After  pursuing  its  course  through 
rugged  valleys  and  defiles,  it  enters  the  vast 
plains  of  Hindostan,  and  flows  thence  with 
a  smooth  navigable  stream  to  the  ocean,  a 
distance  of  1500  miles,  diffusing  abun- 
dance on  all  sides  by  its  waters,  its  pro- 
ducts, and  the  fiMilities  it  affords  for  in- 
ternal transit  Tlie  Ganges  is  said  to  have 
been  the  boundary  of  Alexander's  con- 
quests in  the  East ;  and  in  the  eyes  of  the 
superstitious  Hindoos,  it  has  for  ages  been 
an  object  of  great  reverence.  The  banks 
of  the  Ganges  are  studded  with  more  cities 
than  those  of  any  river  in  the  world :  its 
chief  tributaries  are  the  Jumna,  Gogra, 
and  Burrampooter. 

GamobtIcus  SIM  us,  the  Bay  of  Btnyal, 
into  which  the  Ganges  falls. 

GXMYMinas,  son  of  Xros  and  Callirrho'c, 
daughter  of  the  Scamander,  and  brother 
of  Ilus  and  Assaracus.  He  was  remark- 
able for  his  beauty,  and  was  on  this  ac- 
count carried  away  by  the  efigle  of  Jupiter 
to  be  his  celestial  cup-bearer  in  place  of 
Hebe. 

GXaXtfAKTES  (sing.  Garamas),  a  people 
of  Africa,  south  of  Fazania,  named  from 
the  city  of  Garama,  GarmeM.  They  were 
conquered  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

G arXmaxtis,  a  nymph,  mother  of  larbas, 
by  Jupiter. 

Garoanus,  Punia  di  Viestt,  a  lofty 
mountain  of  Apulia,  terminating  in  a  bold 
promontory  of  the  same  name.  It  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  Latin  poets, 
especially  on  account  of  its  fine  groves  of 
oaks. 

GargXphTa,  a  valley  near  Plattca,  with 
a  fountain  of  the  same  name,  where  Actxeon 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  his  dogs. 

GAKCAKu<i   (pi.    o,  orum),  one  of  the 
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highest  sammits  of  Mt.  Ida  in  TroM,  the 
root  of  which  fiHrmed  die  prooaontory 
Lectum.  On  it  wn  a  tovn  called  Gar- 
gvtu 

Gabokitus,  a  demOf  or  boiought  of  the 
tribe  JBgeis  in  Attica,  «elcbiated  for  bemg 
the  birthplace  of  £pieurua. 

Gaevmna,  Garmne,  a  rvnx  of  Gaul, 
which  riiea  in  the  valley  of  Arramt  and 
fklls  into  the  Oceanua  Cantabricus,  Boj^  of 
Siweay.  In  Julius  C«sar*s  division  of 
Gaul,  H  constituted  the  boundary  of  Aqui- 
tania,  which  it  separated  from  Gallia  Gel- 


GAUOAviLA,  a  Tillage  of  Assyria,  in  the 
dbtriet  of  Attiria,  near  which  Alexander 
obtained  his  third  victory  over  Darinsr  It 
was  about  500  stadia  fipom  Af  bala,  which, 
from  its  greater  importance,  is  generally 
apoken  of  in  oonneotion  with  that  fiunous 
battle. 

Gaolos,  T.,  Gozot  a  small  island,  ad- 
jacent to  Metite,  AfoAa. — IL  Another 
below  the  south  shore  of  Crete,  now  called 
Goto  of  CattdUh  to  distinguish  it  from 
OOMQ  of  tiaUa. 

Gaueos,  Momio  Btu-baro,  a  mountain  of 
Campania,  bordering  on  Lake  Avenras, 
ftmons  fiv  its  wiMs. 

•Oasa,  one  of  the  five  Philistine  satra- 
pies, or  principaUtiea^  towards  the  southern 
extremity  of  Canaan,  fifteen  miles  south  of 
Ascalon,  near  the  Mediterranean.  Its  port 
was  called  Gascorum  Portus.  Gasa  is 
mentioned  in  CrMstts,  x.  18.  Alexander 
destroyed  it  after  a- desperate  siege  of  two 
months ;  but  it  was  subsequently  rebuilt, 
and  repeatedly  taken  from  the  Syrians  by 
the  Maccabees.  In  the  timo  of  St.  Luke 
it  was  reduced  to  a  desert.  It  was  after- 
wards called,  and  is  now  termed  by  the 
Arabs,  JRatoa, 

GxBximA.     Sea  Cbbkxva. 

GkdsOsIa,  Meknm,  a  barren  province 
of  Persia,  south  and  south-east  of  Car- 
mania.     Its   chief  city  was    Purs,   now 

GxLA,  1.,  a  river  of  Sicily,  east  of  the 
Uimera,  and  fiiUing  into  the  sea  on  the 
south-eastern  coast,  near  the  cognominal 
city.  It  derived  its  name  firom  the  icy 
coldness  of  its  waters,  and  is  said  to 
have  abounded  in  whirlpools.  ^11.  A 
eity  of  Sicily,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  the  same  name.  Founded  by  a  Rhodian 
and  Cretan,  colony,  b.c.  7 IS,  it  soon 
became  one  of  the  Grecian  colonies  in 
Sicily,  and  in  little  more  than  a  century 
after  its  own  foundation,  colonised  Agri- 
gentum.  Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  first 
gave  a  blow  to  its  prosperity,  by  removing 
a  large  portion  of  its  inhabitants  to  Syra- 


cuse; it  was  afterwards  depopulated  by 
Dionysius  and  Agathocles;  ssul»  about  400 
years  after  its  Cnindation,  it  received  ila 
last  blow  from  Phintias,  tyrant  of*  A^i^ 
gentum,  who  removed  the  inhahitants  to 
Phintias,  a  town  in  the  tieigfabourbood 
whidi  be  had  founded,  and  eoqdoyed  tbe 
stones  of  Gela  to  beantily  his  own  ettyu 
The  inhabitants  were  called  jGf}m$u, 
Gdoi,  and  GeUmi,  The  plains  in  t«a 
vicinity,  called  Campi  Geloi,  were  cel» 
brated  for  their  fertility.  The  modcte 
TVrni  Nova  occupies  part  of  the  ske  of  the 
ancient  Gela. 

GbllIos,  Adlus,  was  jbom  at  Rome  i^ 
the  early  part  of  the  secoqid  century. 
Having  finished  his  studies  at  Rome,  be 
went  to  Athens,  where  he  attended  the 
lectures  of  Phavorinus ;  and,-  on  hie  retuitt, 
was  appointed  one  of  the  centomviri,  or 
civil  judges.  His  work  called  Noc$m 
AUiem,  a  kind  of  aerap-book,  uriiieh,  as  he 
states  in  the  prefiMe,  waa  composed  at 
Athens  during  the  long  nights  of  Ac 
winter,  is  still  extant,  and  has  been  often 
edited.  He  died  in  the  reign  of  M. 
Aurelius. 

Gblol     See  Okla. 

Gblow,  I.,  a  son  of  Dinomenes,  wh«^ 
after  distinguishing  himself  as  a  com*> 
mander,  made  himself  absolute  at  Gela, 
B.C.  491,  oti  the  death  of  HippoerBtesb 
and  five  3rean  afterwards  was  raised  to  su- 
preme power  at  Syracuse^  whither  be 
transferred  the  inhabitants  of  Gela.  (See 
GxLA. )  He  conquered  the  Carthaginians 
at  Himera,  b.  c.  480,  made- various  other 
conquests,  aiid  contributed  by  his  taste 
and  liberality  at  once  to  tbe  embellisb- 
ment  and  prosperity  of  his  capital.  His 
great  equt^  and  moderation  ondeared  him 
to  the  people,  and  his  death,  which  took 
place  B.  c.  478,  was  universally  lamented. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Hiero. 
—  II.  A  son  of  Hiero  the  Younger,  who 
outlived  the  battle  of  Cannse. 

GiLdvBS  and  GxLdKi,  a  people  of 
Scythia,  inured  ftom  their  youth  to  labour 
and  fiitigues.  They  painted  themselves, 
to  appear  more  terrible  in  battle,  and  \¥en 
said  to  have  been  descended  from  Gelonus, 
son  of  Hercules. 

GxMONiA  ScALiB,  steps  at  Rome,  near 
the  prison  called  Tullianuro,  down  which 
the  bodies  of  criminals  were  thrown  iuto 
the  forum,  to  be  gased  at  by  the  mul- 
titude. * 

GzkXsom,  a  town  of  the  Aureliani,  on 
the  Ligeris,  Xotre,  afterwards  called  Au- 
reliani, now  (Meant, 

Gbnaoki,  a  people  of  Vindelicia.  See 
Bbekkx. 
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GcNBTA,  a  dtyof  the  AUobroges,  at  the 
western  extremity  «>f  the  Laeus  Lemamu, 
Idtke  of  Geneva.  It  has  retained  its  an- 
cient name- 

GkkIvs.     See  D^bmow. 

GmrsSaic,  king  of  the  Vandals,  auoceed- 
ed  his  brother  Gonderic  a.  d.  429.  He  led 
«a  army  into  Hispania  B»tica»  of  which  he 
took  entire  possession,  and  having  crossed 
over  to  Afiriea,  conquered  the  whole  coun- 
try west  of  Carthage,  and  ultimately  took 
that  city  by  sarpxise,  a.  n.  489.  Menaced 
by  both  the  eastern  and  western  empires, 
he  then  formed  an  alliance  with  Attila, 
king  of  the  Huns.  With  a  powerful  fleet 
he  ravaged  and  captured  many  islands  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  saving  up  the 
Tiber,  on  the  invitation  of  the  empress 
Eudoxia,  he  delivered  up  Rome  to  pillage 
Ibr  fburteen  days,  a.  d.  455*  Five  years 
afterwards  he  destroyed  a  fleet  which  the 
emperor  Majorian  had  collected  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Africa ;  carried  the  terror  of  his 
arms  throughout  all  the  maritime  cities  of 
Europe,  and  having  at  last  defeated  the 
emperor  Leo*s  admvral,  off  (^rthage,  lA  a 
great  naval  battle,  a.  d.  468,  he  remained 
undisputed  sovereign  of  the  sea  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  A.  n.  477.  He  be- 
longed to  the  sect  of  the  Arians. 

GsNtYus,  a  king  of  Illyricum,who,  being 
bribed  by  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  im- 
prisoned the  Roman  ambassadors ;  but  he 
was  conquered  by  Anicius,  and  led  in 
triumph  with  his  fiimily,  b.  c.  169. 

GzKjSXf  Genoa,  a  celebrated  town  of 
Liguria,  whose  origin  is  lost  in  obscurity. 
It  was  a  great  emporium,  even  in  the 
second  Punic  war,  during  which  it  was 
burned  by  Mago  the  Carthaginian ;  but  it 
was  subsequently  restored  by  the  Romans, 
and  formed  into  a  municipium.  In  the 
time  of  Strabo  it  was  a  flourishing  city  ; 
and  after  several  vicissitudes  in  its  govern- 
ment, during  which,  however,  it  continued 
to  advance  in  prosperity,  it  Anally  became 
the  great  oonunercial  rival  of  Venice  in 
the  middle  ages. 

GxNUsus,  Semru),  a  river  of  Illyricura, 
filling  into  the  Adriatic,  above  Apol- 
lonia. 

GbnotIa  lex,  de  magittratibuB,  a  law 
enacted  by  L.  Genutius,  tribune  a.u.  c.  41 1, 
ordaining  that  no  person  should  exercise 
the  same  magistracy  within  ten  years,  or 
be  invested  with  two  offices  in  one  year. 

GsoRGicA,  a  poem  of  Virffil,  in  four 
books,  which  treats  of  husbandry  in  gene- 
ral, and  of  all  the  duties  and  employments 
of  the  agriculturist.  This  poem  ranks 
by  universal  consent  as  the  most  6nished 
production  that  Roman  literature  has  be- 


queathed to  us.  The  name  is  derived  from 
y^^ihAturth^  and  Mfrfov,  labour. 

GsBiBSTus,  Cape  Mantelo,  a  promontory 
and  haven  in  the  south-west  of  Euboea. 

Gxaois  or  GsaarruA,  an  ancient  city  of 
Dardania,  in  Troas,  a  settlement  of  the 
Teucri.  It  was  a  place  of  great  strei^^ 
as  well  as  antiquity,  and  was  fiunous.fbr 
a  temple  of  Apollo  Gei^ithlus.  Hie  in- 
habHuits  of  Germs  were  removed  by 
Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  to  a  town  of 
the  same  mune,  which  he  built  on  the 
Caieus ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  Romans 
consigned  the  territory  of  the  old  town  to 
the  Ilienses. 

GxmoovYa,  Oergovie,  a  strong  town  and 
fortress  of  Gaul,  belonging  to  the  Arvemi. 

GkrmXnYa,  an  extensive  country  of  Eu- 
rope, east  of  Gaul,  whose  ancient  bound- 
aries-were  fliuch  more  extensive  than  at 
present,  as  they  comprised  the  vast  tract 
Of  country  extending  flH>m  the  Baltic  to 
the  Vistula,  and  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Danube.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had 
little  knowledge  of  Germany  previously  to 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar ;  but  even  the 
extent  of  his  victories  was  limited  by  the 
Rhine;  and  though  the  oouiltry  west  of 
the  Weser  was  in  after  times  repeatedly 
traversed  by  Roman  armies,  the  Romans 
never  attained  any  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  country  east  of  this  river  ;  and  hence 
many  of  the  statements  relative  to  the 
tribes  situated  in  that  district  arepurdy  oon^ 
jectural.  Tlie  inhabitants  were  divided  by 
Tacitus  into  three  great  tribes,  which  were 
again  subdivided  into  many  smaller  ones : 

1 .  the  Ingaevones,  bordering  on  the  ocean ; 

2.  the  Hermiones,  inhabiting  the  central 
parts ;  and  S.  the  Istavones,  induding  all 
the  rest.  FHny  afterwards  made  five  divi- 
sions :— 1 .  ITie  Vindili,  including  the  Bur- 
gundiones,  Varini,  Carini,  and  Gullones ; 
2.  the  Ingaevones,  including  the  Cimbri, 
Teutones,andChaucn ;  S.  the  Ista9vones,near 
the  Rhine,  including  the  midland  Cimbri ; 
4.  the  Hefmiones,  inhabiting  the  central 
parts,  and  including  the  Suevi,  Hermun- 
duri,  Catti,  and  Chcrusci ;  and  5.  the  Peu- 
cini  and  Bastarnae,  bordering  on  Dacia. 
The  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with 
the  ancient  Germans  b.  c.  11 3,  when  they 
appeared,  tmder  the  name  of  Teutones  and 
Cimbri,  on  the  confines  of  the  Roman  do- 
minions, and  moving  southward,  carried 
the  terror  of  their  arms  oVer  Gaul  and  part 
of  nortliem  Italy,  until  overthrown  by  Ma- 
rius  and  Catulus,  b.  c.  101 — 103.  As  al- 
ready observed,  Julius  Caesar  subjugated 
the  tribes  bordering  on  the  Rhine :  under 
Augustus,  the  successes  of  Tiberius,  who 
had  advanced  the  Roman  arms  as  far  as 
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the  Elbe,  were  counterbalanced  by  the 
decisive  defeat  of  Varus;  and  on  Ger- 
manicus  fiiiling  in  his  attempt  to  re-esta- 
blish the  Roman  power,  the  project  of 
subjugating  Germania  was  abandoned, 
and  never  renewed.  Our  limits  preclude 
us  from  alluding  to  the  internal  dissensions 
of  the  German  tribes,  or  the  attacks  which 
they  from  time  to  time  made  upon  the 
Roman  empire,  with  which  their  history 
became  ultimately  blended ;  but  the  reader 
will  find  full  particulars  on  this  head 
in  the  elaborate  work  of  Mannert,  to 
which  we  beg  to  refer.  The  manners  of 
the  ancient  Germans  have  been  described 
by  several  authors,  but  particulirly  by  Ta- 
citus, in  his  admirable  treatise  '*  De  IVIo- 
ribus  Germanorum,"  which  is  justly 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  precious  remains 
of  Roman  learning,  not  only  as  being  cu- 
rious and  instructive  in  itself  but  also 
because  it  points  out  the  origin  of  various 
institutions  and  customs,  many  of  which 
still  remain  among  the  different  countries 
subdued  by  the  Germans. 

GaaMANicus  CissAa,  son  of  Drusus 
Nero  Germanicus  and  Antonia,  the  niece 
of  Augustus,  nephew  of  Tiberius,  by  whom 
he  was  adopted,  and  brotlicr  of  Claudius, 
afterwards  emperor,  was  bom  b.  c.  1 4.  His 
first  campaign  was  made  in  Dalmatia,  on 
his  return  from  which  he  enjoyed  a  tri- 
umph, and  was  elected  to  the  consulship. 
He  soon  afterwards  went  to  the  Rhine, 
where  he  suppressed  several  revolts  of  the 
legions,  who  would  fain  have  declared 
him  emperor,  advanced  the  Roman  arms 
as  far  as  the  Kibe,  and  amply  avenged  the 
disasters  of  Varus  on  the  victor  Arniinius. 
(Sec  Arminius.)  But  in  the  midst  of  his 
successes,  by  command  of  Tiberius,  who 
had  become  jealous  of  his  popularity,  he 
was  recalled  to  Rome,  when  he  enjoyed  a 
triumph,  a.  n.  17.  On  the  fbllowing  year 
he  was  appointed  joint  consul  with  the 
emperor,  and  was  sent  into  the  East  to 
quell  some  disturbances  that  had  arisen ; 
but  Piso,  whom  Tiberius  had  appointed 
to  the  government  of  Syria,  merely  to  act 
as  a  spy  upon  Germanicus,  so  thwarted 
his  views  that  he  fell  ill,  and  died  at 
Daphne,  near  Antioch,  a.  d.  1 9,  not  with- 
out strong  suspicions  of  having  been  poi- 
soned by  llso.  He  had  married  Agrippina, 
by  whom  he  had  nine  children,  one  of  whom, 
Caligula,  disgraced  the  name  of  his  illus- 
trious father.  He  has  been  commended, 
not  only  for  military  accomplishments, 
but  also  for  learning  and  benevolence; 
and  the  news  of  his  death  was  received 
with  the  greatest  grief.  This  name  was 
common  in  the  age  of  the  emperors,  not 


only  to  those  who  had  obtained  victories 
over  the  Germans,  but  even  to  those  who 
had  entered  the  borders  of  their  country 
at  the  head  of  an  army.  Domitian  applied 
the  name,  which  he  himself  had  assumed, 
to  the  month  of  September,  in  honour  of 
himself. 

GaanAVu,  an  ancient  tribe  of  Persia, 
from  whom,  according  to  some  authors^ 
the  Germans  were  ori^nally  descended. 

GKRONTHajB,  a  town  of  Laconia,  north 
of  Helos,  founded  by  the  Achaains  lonff 
before  the  invasion  of  the  Dorians  and 
Heraclidie,  and  afterwards  colonised  by  the 
latter.  It  contained  temples  in  honour  of 
Mars  and  Apollo ;  and  some  vestiges  of 
their  ruins  are  foimd  near  the  village 
ffieraki, 

GcaaA,  the  name  of  four  Asiatic  and 
African  cities,  the  chief  of  which  was  situ- 
ated on  the  Sinus  Persicus,  and  was  famous 
for  its  commerce.  El  Katifis  supposed  to 
occupy  its  site. 

Gerrhi,  a  people  of  Scytbia,  in  whose 
country  the  Borysthenes  rises. 

Gerrhus,  a  river  of  Scytbia,  probably 
the  Molosznijawodi. 

Gerusia,  in  ancient  history,  the  senate 
of  Sparta.  The  number  of  this  council 
was  thirty,  including  the  two  kings ;  and 
the  qualifications  of  its  members  were, 
pure  Spartan  blood,  and  an  age  not  below 
sixty  years.  The  election  was  performed 
in  a  primitive  manner  by  acclamation,  the 
candidates  being  brought  forward  one  by 
one  before  the  people.  He  who  was 
greeted  with  the  loudest  applause  was 
held  to  receive  the  highest  honour  next  the 
throne.  The  functions  of  the  gerusia 
were  partly  deliberative,  partly  judicial, 
and  partly  executive.  It  prepared  mea- 
sures which  were  to  be  laid  before  the 
popular  assembly ;  it  exercised  a  criminal 
jurisdiction,  with  power  of  capital  punish- 
ment ;  and  also  wielded  a  kind  of  censorial 
authority  for  the  correction  of  abuses. 

GKaroK  and  Gkrvokes,  a  celebrated 
monster,  sprung  fVom  the  union  of  Chrysaor 
with  Callirrhoe,  and  represented  as  having 
three  bodies.  He  lived  in  the  island  of 
Erythea,  close  to  Gades,  where  he  kept 
numerous  flocks,  guarded  by  a  two-headed 
dog,  Ortlios,  and  by  the  herdsman  Eory- 
thion.  Hercules,  by  order  of  Eurystheus, 
destroyed  Geryon,  Orthos,  and  Eurythion, 
and  carried  away  all  his  flocks  to  Tiryn- 
thus. 

GessortXcum,  a  town  of  the  Morini,  in 
Gaul,  afterwards  named  Bouonia,  now 
Bovlogne, 

Gkta,  Antoninus,  son  ot  Severus,  and 
brother  of  Caracalla,  was  bom  ad.  190. 
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On  the  death  of  Severus,  who  had  associ- 
ated him  in  the  empire  with  Caracalla,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  eastern  provinces; 
but  the  entreaties  of  his  mother  Julia  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  remain  at  Rome ;  and 
being  soon  afterwards  invited  .to  a  confer- 
ence with  Caracalla,  who  envied  his  vir- 
tues, and  was  jealous  of  his  popularity,  he 
was  murdered  in  the  arms  of  his  mother 
by  the  hired  assassins  of  his  brother,  in 
his  twenty-third  year. 

Grr^  the  name  of  a  northern  tribe, 
which  originally  inhabited  the  country 
south  of  the  Danube,  corresponding  to 
Servia  and  Bulgaria,  They  were  driven  to 
the  north  of  the  Danube  by  Philip  and 
Alexander  of  Macedon,  together  with  the 
Daci,  with  whom  they  became  completely 
identified.  The  country  of  the  Gets 
called  Scythia  Parva,  and  also  Pontus,  is 
well  known,  under  the  latter  name,  through 
the  poems  which  Ovid,  in  his  exile,  wrote 
from  Tomi,  the  place  of  his  residence. 
See  Daci.  * 

GiGANTKs,  sons  of  CgpIus  and  Terra, 
born  after  the  destruction  of  the  Titans. 
They  were  represented  as  of  vast  stature 
and  strength^  and  having  their  feet  covered 
with  serpent*s  scales.  .  The  defeat  of  the 
Titans  incensed  them  against  Jupiter,  and 
they  conspired  to  dethrone  him.  lliey 
made  use  of  rocks,  oaks,  and  burning 
woods  for  their  weapons,  and  had  already 
heaped  Mount  Ossa  on  Pellon,  to  scale 
with  more  facility  the  walls  of  heaven ; 
when  Jupiter,  in  compliance  with  the  be- 
hests of  an  oracle  which  had  declared  that 
the  gods  could  only  be  successful  in  this 
war  by  the  aid  of  a  mortal,  armed  his  son 
Hercules  in  bis  cause ;  and  the  giants  were 
soon  put  to  flight,  and  defeated.  Some 
were  crushed  to  pieces  under  mountains, 
or  buried  in  the  sea ;  others  were  flayed 
alive,  or  beaten  to  death  with  dubs.  The 
giants  were  bom  either  in  Phlegra;  or 
Pallene.  The  names  of  the  principal  giants 
were  Porphyrion,  Alcyoneus,  Eurytus, 
Clytion,  Enceladus,  Polybotes,  Hippoly- 
tus,  Oration,  Agrius,  Thoon.  They  are 
frequently  confounded  with  the  Titans, 
and  with  the  monsters  called  the  Hun- 
dred-headed, BriareuSj  Gyges,  and  Cottus. 

GiNDEs.     See  Gtkdes. 

GiR,  a  large  river  of  Africa,  represented 
by  Ptolemy  as  flowing  from  east  to  west,  and 
after  a  course  of  1000  miles  losing  itself 
in  the  same  lake,  marsh,  or  desert  as  the 
Niger.  It  is  sometimes'identified  with  the 
Bomou  or  fFad-al- Gazd,  and  sometimes 
with  the  Bahr-KuHa, 

Giscoy,son  of  Hamilco  the  Carthaginian 
general,  was  banished  by  the  intfigues  of 


his  enemies ;  but  being  afterwards  recalled, 
was  made  a  general  in  Sicily,  against  the 
Corinthians,  about  b.  c.  S09 ;  and  by  his 
success  and  intrepidity,  obliged  the  enemies 
of  his  country  to  sue  for  peace. 

GLXniXxdRii  LUDi,  combats  which  were 
originally  exhibited  on  the  grave  of  de- 
ceased persons  at  Rome  in  order  to  appease 
their  manes  by  the  effusion  of  blood ;  but 
which  were  subsequently  introduced  into 
the  public  amphitheatres,  and  became  one 
of  the  most  fevourite  spectacles  of  the  Ro- 
man people.  The  gladiators  were  originally 
either  captives  or  condemned  criminals, 
and  their  occupation  was  considered  in- 
famous ;  but  at  a  later  period,  persons 
who  had  enjoyed  the  highest  dignities  of 
the  state,  patricians,  and  even  emperors, 
fought  in  the  arena.  Tlie  gladiators  were 
armed  in  different  ways ;  and  they  were  dis- 
tinguished  according  to  the  arms  and  dress 
into  Threces,  Myrmillones,  Secutores,  &c. 
Being  desperate  and  ruffian  characters,  they 
were  frequently  kept  in  pay  by  wealthy 
and  turbulent  citizens,  or  hired  to  act  as 
bullies.  These  cruel  exhibitions  were  not, 
as  is  commonly  said,  put  an  end  to  by  the 
Christian  emperors:  they  still  existed  in 
the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  and  probably 
only  ceased  on  the  conquest  of  Italy  by 
the  Goths. 

G  LAW  CM,  St,  Remi,  a  town  of  Gaul,  in 
Provence. 

Glaphyra,  T.,  a  daughter  of  Archelaus, 
high  priest  of  Comana  in  Pontus,  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty  and  licentiousness. 
(See  Archelaus.) — II.  Grand- daughter 
of  the  preceding,  and  Archelaus,  king  of 
Cappadocia.  She  married  Alexander,  son 
of  Herod,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons,  and 
afler  the  death  of  Alexander,  became  the 
wife  of  her  brother-in-law  Archelaus. 

Glauce.     See  Creusa. 

Glaucopis,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  from 
the  blueness  of  her  eyes. 

G  LA  ecus,  I.,  a  son  of  Hippolochus,  son 
of  Bellerophon.  He  assisted  Priam  in  the 
Trojan  war,  and  had  the  simplicity  to 
exchange  his  golden  suit  of  armour  with 
Diomedes  fox  an  iron  one,  whence  came 
the  proverb  Glauci  et  Diomedis  permutatio, 
to  express  a  foolish  exchange.  He  was 
killed  by  Ajax.  —  II.  A  fisherman  of  An- 
thedon  in  Bceotia,  son  of  Neptune  and 
Nais,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Polybius, 
son  of  Mercury.  Observing  one  day  that 
all  the  fishes  which  he  had  caught  received 
such  vigour  when  they  touched  the  grass 
as  to  jump  again  into  the  sea,  his  curiosity 
induced  him  to  taste  the  grass,  when  he 
found  himself  suddenly  moved  with  a  desire 
of  living  in  the  sea  ;  and,  on  leaping  into 
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the  water,  was  made  a  sea  deity  by  Oceanus 
and  Tethys.  He  afterwards  became  ena- 
moured of  the  Nereid  Seylla,  whose  ingra- 
titude was  severely  punished  by  Circe.  (  See 
ScYLLA.)  Like  the  other  marine  deities, 
he  was  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy ; 
and  we  find  him  appearing  to  the  Argo- 
nauts during  their  expedition,  and  fore- 
telling to  them  what  was  to  happen.  He 
was  represented  with  a  long  beard,  dis- 
hevelled hair,  shaggy  eyebrows,  and  the  tail 
of  a  fish  ;  and  according  to  some  accounts, 
he  was  the  interpreter  of  Nereus. — III.  A 
son  of  Sisyphus,  king  of  Corinth,  by  Me- 
rope,  daughter  of  Atlas ;  bom  at  Potniaa, 
a  village  of  Boeotia.  While  returning 
from  the  games  which  Adrastus  had  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  his  father,  he  was  torn 
in  pieces  by  his  mares,  which  Venus  had 
infuriated. -~  IV.  A  son  of  Minos  II.  and 
Pasiphae,  who  was  smothered  in  a  cask  of 
honey,  but  miraculously  brought  to  life 
by  means  of  an  herb  which  had  been  seen 
by  a  soothsayer,  Polyidus,  to  reanimate  a 
serpent.  —  V.  A  son  of  Epytus,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  fieither  on  the  throne  of  Mes- 
senia,  ten  centuries  before  the  Augustan 
age.  He  introduced  the  worship  of  Ju- 
piter among  the  Dorians,  and  first  offered 
sacrifices  to  Machaon,  son  of  iEsculapius. 

Glaucus  Sinus,  Gulf  of  Macri^  a  gulf 
of  Lycia,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the 
city  of  Telmissus,  whence  the  gulf  was 
sometimes  called  ^nus  Telmissius. 

Glota  or  Clota,  a  river  of  Britain, 
Clyde,  falling  into  the  Glota  ^stuarium. 
Firth  of  Qyde. 

Gkatia.     See  Eonatia. 

Gnidus.     See  Cnidus. 

Gnossis  and  GnossIa,  an  epithet  given 
to  Ariadne,  because  she  lived  or  was  bom 
at  Gnossus.  The  crown  which  she  re- 
ceived from  Bacchus,  and  which  was  made 
a  eonstellation,  is  called  Gnottia  Stella. 

Gnosscs.     See  Cmossus. 

GoHfui,  Stagou9^  a  city  of  Tbessaly,  of 
great  strength  and  importance,  and  the 
key  of  the  country  on  the  side  of  Epirus. 
It  was  plundered  by  Caesar. 

GoNATAS.     See  Aktiqokus. 

GoNNi  and  Gonocokbtlos,  a  strongly 
fortified  town  of  Thessaly,  at  the  entrance 
into  Tempe,  where  Antigonus,  sumamed 
Gonatas,  was  probably  born. 

GoaniiBJ,  mountains  in  Armenia,  where 
the  Tigris  rises,  supposed  to  be  the  Ararat 
of  Scripture. 

GoRDiAKus,  M.  Antonius  Apaicanus, 
1.,  a  son  of  Metius  Marcellus,  descended 
from  Trajan  by  his  mother's  side,  was  born 
A.  D.  158.  His  early  life  was  spent  in 
literary  pursuits ;    but  he  subsequently 


entered  upon  public  life,  and  became  suc- 
cessively praetor,  quaestor,  and  consul. 
Having  in  his  80th  year  imdertaken  the 
government  of  AfHca,  in  the  capacity  of 
proconsul,  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 
the  rebellious  troops  of  his  province ;  but 
he  long  declined  to  accept  the  imperial 
purple,  and  was  only  finally  prevailed  on 
by  threats  of  immediate  death.  He  asso- 
ciated his  son  Gordianus  with  him  in  the 
empire,  and  strangled  himself  through 
grief  at  the  death  of  the  latter,  which  took 
place  within  six  weeks  of  his  elevation'  to 
the  throne — II.  M.  Antonius  Africanus, 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  pupil  of  Serenus 
Samonicus,  who  left  him  his  library  of 
62,000  volumes.  He  was  nuide  piwfect 
of  Rome  by  Heliogabalus,  to  whom  his 
literary  pursuits  endeared  him ;  was  ap- 
pointed consul  by  Severus,  and  having 
afterwards  passed  into  Africa  in  the  cha- 
racter of  lieutenant,  was,  on  his  father's 
elevation  to  the  throne,  appointed  hi* 
coHeague.  He  fell  in  battle  at  the  age  of 
forty-six,  fighting  against  Capellianus,  a 
partisan  of  Maximinus,  who  had  been 
dethroned ;  and  bis  aged  father  strangled 
himself  through  grief. — III.  M.  Antonius 
Pius,  grandson  of  the  first  Gordian,  and 
nephew  of  the  second,  w«s  only  twelve 
years  old  when  honoured  with  the  title 
of  Caesar,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
was  proclaimed  sole  emperor,  on  the 
murder  of  Balbinus  and  Maximus,  who 
had  been  associated  with  him  in  the  empire 
after  the  death  of  the  Gordiani.  In  his 
eighteenth  year  he  married  Furia  SaSina 
Tranquillina,  daughter  of  Misitheus,  cele* 
brated  for  his  eloquence  and  virtues. 
Misitheus  being  intrusted  with  the  most 
important  oflSces  of  the  state,  corrected 
various  abuses  which  prevailed,  and  restored 
the  ancient  discipline  among  the  soldiers. 
When  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  had  invaded 
the  Roman  provinces  in  the  East,  Gordian 
boldly  marched  to  meet  him,  conquered 
him,  and  took  many  flourishing  cities  ia 
the  East,  on  which  the  senate  decrc^  hin 
a  triumph,  and  saluted  Misitheus  as  the 
guardian  of  the  republic.  Unfortunately 
Misitheus  died  soon  afterwards;  and 
Gordian  having  once  more  repaired  to  the 
East,  a  mutiny  was  raised  against  him  by 
Philippus,  who  had  succeeded  Misitheus 
as  his  counsellor,  and  though  he  consented 
to  associate  the  rebel  with  him  in  the 
empire,  he  was  soon  afterwards  assassi* 
nated,  at  the  instigation  of  Philippus,  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  age. 

GoanlcM,  a  city  of  Galatia  in  Asia 
Minor,  to  the  east  of  Peasinus,  where  was 
preserved  the  fiunous  Gordian  knot.    Cleo, 
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leader  of  some  predatory  bands  in  this 
quarter,  who  had  supported  Octavlus  at 
the  battle  of  Actium,  changed  its  name  to 
Juliopolis,  in  honour  of  JuKus  C«sar. 

Goanlusy  a^  Phrygian,  who,  though 
originally  a  peasant,  was  raised  to  the 
throne.  During  a  sedition,  the  Fbrygians 
were  told  by  the  oracle  that  their  troubles 
would  cease  if  they  chose  for  their  king 
the  first  man  they  met  going  to  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  seated  in  a  chariot.  Gordius 
was  the  object  of  their  choice,  and  conae- 
crated  his  chariot  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter. 
The  knot  which  tied  the  yoke  to  the 
draught-tree  being  made  in  such  an  artful 
manner,  that  the  ends  of  the  cord  could 
not  be  perceived,  a  report  was  q>read  that 
the  empire  of  Asia  was  promised  by  the 
oracle  to  him  who  could  untie  it.  Alex- 
ander, in  his  Asiatic  expedition,  passed  by 
Gordium ;  and  wishing  to  inspire  his 
soldiers  with  courage  and  bis  enemies  with 
the  belief  that  be  was  born  to  conquer 
Asia,  he  cut  the  knot  with  his  sword,  and 
hence  aaaerted  that  the  oracle  was  really 
fulfilled,  and  his  claims  to  universal  empire 
justified. 

GoAoiAS,  a  celebnted  statesman,  orator, 
and  sophist,  born  at  Leontini  in  Sicily, 
hence  sumamed  Leontinus.  Few  particu- 
lars of  his  life  are  known.  He  came  to 
Athens  a.  c.  427,  on  a  mission  to  seek 
assistance  for  his  native  city  against  Syra- 
cuse ;  and,  on  its  success^l  termination, 
took  up  his  permanent  residence  among 
the  Athenians,  with  an  occasional  excur- 
sion to  Xarissa,  and  divided  his  time 
between  practismg  at  the  bar  and  teaching 
rhetoric  He  lived  upwards  of  a  century,  and 
died  at  lArissa  almost  contemporaneously 
vith  Socrates.  Oorgias  is  usuailf ,  though 
erroneously,  called  a  pupil  of  Empedocles. 
Only  two  fragments  of  fiis  writings  re- 
main. 

Goaao,  I.,  wife  of  Leonidas,  king  of 
Sparta,  &c.— -II.  The  ship  which  carried 
Perseos,  after  he  had  oonqnered  Medusa.^ 
HI.  UrgktnXf  the  capital  of  the  Chorasmii. 

GoaoWaik  three  daughters  of  Fhorcys 
and  Ceto,  Whose  names  where  Euryale, 
Stbeno,  and  Medusa,  of  whc»n  the  two  first 
were  immoitaL  Their  hair  was  entwined 
with  aerpents^  tfaeb  hands  were  of  braas, 
their  body  was  covered  with  impenetrable 
toalea,  their  teeth  resembled  the  tusks  of  a 
wild  boar,  and  above  all,  they  turned  to  stone 
all  on  whom  they  fixed  their  eyes.  Ovid, 
however,  represents  Medusa  as  extremely^ 
beautiful.  Hiey  dwelt  near  the  Western 
Ocean,  or  as  some  state,  in  Libya,  and  are 
always  associated  with  their  guardians  the 
Graise.     (See  GaAiis.)     By  the  aid  of 


Minerva,  they  were  finally  conquered  by 
Perseus  (see  Pxrseus);  and  the  drops 
of  blood  which  fell  to  the  ground  from 
Medusa^s  head  were  changed  into  serpents, 
which  have  ever  since  infested  the  sandy 
deserts  of  Libya.  The  horse  Pegasus  also 
arose  from  the  blood  of  Medusa,  as  well  as 
Chrysaor  with  his  golden  sword  ;  and  her 
head,  wliich  was  placed  on  the  ^gis  of 
Minerva,  retained  the  power  of  turning 
the  beholder  into  stone. 

GoaoSiciA,  a  surname  of  Pallas,  because 
Perseus,  armed  with  her  sliield,  had  con- 
quered the  Gorgon  who  had  polluted  her 
temple  with  Neptune. 

Goxvrs,  and  GomI^nia,  I.,  an  inland  city 
of  Crete,  next  in  splendour  and  importance 
to  Cnossus,  founded  by  Gortys,  son  of 
Rhadamanthus,  and  famed  for  the  temples 
of  Apollo,  Diana,  and  Jupiter  Hecatom- 
biEUs,  so  called  because  Menelaus  there 
sacrificed  to  Jupiter  100  oxen,  when  he 
received  information  of  Helen's  elopement. 
The  ruins  of  this  city  are  still  distinctly 
visible.— * II.  A  town  of  Arcadia  near  the 
Gortynius,  south-east  of  Heraem,  and  famous 
for  its  marble  temple,  in  honour  of  ^scu- 
lapius.  Atehicoh  Castro  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city. 

GoTHi,  Goths,  Vandals,  Burgundians, 
and  Longobardi,  divisions  of  one  people, 
who  originally  occupied  great  portion  of 
European  and  Asiatic  Russia,  known 
to  the  Romans  by  the  general  appella- 
tion of  Scandinavia.  Filimer,  the  Gothic 
king,  conducted  his  nation  to  the  coast 
of  the  Euxine,  where  it  afterwards  in- 
creased into  a  numerous  and  formidable 
people  under  the  names  of  Visigoths  and 
Ostrogoths.  The  empire  of  Hermann, 
A.  n.  850,  their  greatest  prince,  extended 
to  the  Baltic  over  all  the  Sarmatian,  Fin- 
nish, and  Vandalic  stems,  but  was  at  length 
dissolved  by  the  Huns.  The  Visigoths 
crossed  the  Danube,  plundered  Rome  and 
Italy,  and  fixed  their  reudence  in  Spain, 
while  their  kindred,  the  Ostrogoths,  took 
possession  of  Italy»  which  they  held  till 
A.  n.  544,  when  they  were  overthrown  by 
Narses,  general  of  Justinian.  From  this 
period  the  Goths  as  a  nation  make  no 
figure  in  history  except  in  Spain;  but 
traces  of  their  language,  manners,  and  arts 
are  still  to  be  found  in  every  country  of 
the  East. 

Gkacchus,  I.,  T.  SxuraoNlfus,  &ther  of 
Tiberius  and  Cuus  Gracchus,  by  Cornelia, 
daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  Elder. 
He  died  while  his  children  were  stilt 
young,  after  having  been  twice  consul, 
once  censor,  and  having  twice  obtained  a. 
triumph  for  his  successes  in  Gaul  and 
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Spain.  His  children*  Tiberius  (born 
B.C.  163)  and  Caius  (born  b.c.  152),  were 
educated  under  the  watchful  eye  of  their 
motheFf  and  rendered  themselves  fiimous 
for  their  eloquence,  and  an  obstinate 
attachment  to  the  interests  of  the  people* 
which  at  last  proved  iatal  to  them  both. 
With  a  winning  eloquence  and  unconunon 
popularity,  Tiberius  renewed  the  Agrarian 
law,  which  had  already  caused  such  dis- 
sensions at  Rome ;  and  by  means  of  vio- 
lence his  proposition  passed  into  a  law. 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  carry  it  into  efi(;ct ;  but  after  the 
legal  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  he 
attempted  to  get  himself  reelected  tribune, 
and  was  slun  in  a  tumult  which  arose, 
B.  c.  1 33.  Caius,  after  his  death,  though 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  in 
room  of  his  brother,  does  not  appear  to  have 
taken  any  part  in  public  afiairs  till  ten 
years  afterwards,  when  he  began  to  support 
the  cause  of  the  people  with  more  vehemence 
even  than  Tiberius.  His  election  to  the 
office  of  tribune,  while  it  evinced  his  popu- 
larity, enabled  him  to  forward  his  views ; 
and  after  proposing  various  organic 
changes  in  the  government,  and  enjoying 
almost  unlimited  power,  he  assembled  a 
large  body  of  partisans  on  the  Aventine 
Mount,  in  order  to  overawe  the  senate; 
but  the  consul  Opimius  attacked  and  over- 
threw his  forces,  and  Caius  being  closely 
pursued,  desired  a  slave  to  put  an  end  to 
his  life,  B.  c.  121.  His  body  was  thrown 
into  the  Tiber,  and  his  wife  forbidden  to 
put  on  mourning  for  his  death.  —  II. 
Sempronius,  a  Rirnian  nobleman,  who  was 
banished  to  Cercina  for  his  illicit  inter- 
course with  Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus, 
and  after  an  exile  of  fourteen  years  was 
put  to  death  by  Tiberius. 

GaADivus,  surname  of  Mars,  among  the 
Romans,  perhaps  from  icpoSolvctK,  brand' 
taking  a  ipeoTf  or  from  gradiri,  to  adonuct 
c^init  the  tnemy, 

GaiBciA,  acelebrated  country  of  Europe, 
bounded  on  tha  west  by  the  Ionian  sea, 
south  by  the  Mediterranean,  east  by  the 
^gean,  north  by  Thrace  and  Dalroatia ; 
generally  divided  into  four  large  provinces, 
Macedonia,  £pirus,  Achaia  or  Hellas,  and 
Peloponnesus.  When  the  necessary  de-. 
duction  has  been  made  for  the  inequalities 
of  its  surface,  Greece  nuiy  perhaps  be  pro- 
perly considered  as  a  laud,  on  the  whole, 
not  less  rich  than  beautiful.  And  it  pro-  I 
bably  had  a  better  claim  to  this  character  | 
in  the  days  of  its  youthful  freshness  and 
vigour.  Its  productions  were  various  as 
its  aspect :  and  if  other  regions  were  more 
fertile  in  grain,  and  more  favourable  to  the 


cultivation  of  the  vine,  few  surpassed  it  in 
the  growth  of  the  olive,  and  of  other  valu- 
able fruits.  Its  lulls  afforded  abundant 
pastures;  its  waters  and  forests  teemed 
with  life.  In  the  precious  met.ils  it  was 
perhaps  fortunately  poor ;  the  silver  mines 
of  Laurium  were  a  singular  exception; 
but  the  Peloponnesian  motmtains,  espe- 
cially in  Laconia  and  Argolis,  as  well  as 
those  of  Euboea,  contained  rich  veins  of 
iron  and  copper,  as  well  as  precioua 
quarries.  The  nuurble  of  Pentelicus  was 
nearly  equalled  in  fineness  by  that  of  the 
isle  of  Paros,  and'  that  of  Carystus  in 
Euboea.  The  Grecian  woods  still  excite 
the  admiration  of  travellers,  as  they  did  in 
the  days  of  Pausanias,  by  trees  of  extra- 
ordinary size.  Even  the  bills  of  Attica 
arc  said  to  have  been  once  clothed  with 
forests ;  and  the  present  scantiness  of  its 
streams  nuiy  be  owing  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  loss  of  the  shades  which  once  shel- 
tered them.  Herodotus  observes  that,  of 
all  countries  in  the  world,  Greece  enjoyed 
the  most  happily  tempered  seasons.  13 ut 
it  seems  difficult  to  speak  generally  of  the 
climate  of  a  country  in  which  each  district 
has  its  own,  determined  by  an  infinite 
variety  of  local  circunutances.  Tlie  inliab- 
itants  of  Greece  nuuntained  that  they  sprang 
from  the  earth  where  they  dwelt;  and 
in  the  early  portion  of  their  history  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  fact  from  iableu 
Greece,  during  the  earlier  ages,  had  no 
common  appellation.  Of  the  names  of 
tribes  used  in  a  sense  more  or  less  extensive 
by  the  poets,  in  imitation  of  Homer,  such 
as  Argivi,  Achivi,  Danai,  Pelasgi,  the  last 
is  perhaps  the  most  ancient.  Hkllas  (in- 
habitants HeUeneM)  was  at  first  the  name 
of  a  district  in  Thessaly,  but  by  degrees  it 
acquired  a  more  enlarged  signi6cation,so  as 
to  comprehend  Grscia  Propria  and  The»« 
saly,  and  sometimes  Peloponnesus  also ;  and 
at  last,  in  a  loose  sense,  even  Macedonia, 
Epirus,  and  Acarnania.  O  ur  linvits  pred  ude 
us  from  doing  more  than  merely  glancing 
at  the  principal  epochs  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  1.  The  first  great  epoch 
in  the  annals  of  Greece  is  the  long  pe- 
riod of  the  Heroic  and  Homeric  ages» 
amidst  the  fiibulous  obscurity  of  which 
there  are  a  few  prominent  points  of  au- 
thentic history.  Such,  for  example,  are 
two  events  which  were  the  principal  means 
of  civilising  Greece, — the  establishment  of 
the  Amphictyonic  Council,  and  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Olympic  Games.  2.  The 
second  epoch  comprehends — the  rise  of  the 
Greek  republics, — the  mutual  jealousies 
and  petty  warfinre  among  the  difTerent 
states,  which  gave  alternate  supremacy  to 
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Athens  and  Laeedsmon, — the  tMroiiiTa- 
sions  of  the  Persians,  that  which  led  to 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  that  under 
Xerzeif,  whieh  ended  in  the  sea-fight  of 
Sakmts.  This  period  carries  us  down  to 
die  88d  Olympiad,  b.c.  449i  when  Athens 
under  Pericles  reached  the  summit  of  her 
greatness  and  glory, — an  era  nearly  con- 
temporaneous with  the  fidl  of  the  decem- 
viri at  Rome,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  a.  u.  c.  302.  — 
3.  The  third  epoch,  beginning  with  this 
golden  age  of  Athens,  includes  the  events 
of  Grecian  history  to  the  defeat  and  cap- 
ture of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  iBgospo- 
tamos,  by  Lysander  the  Lacedaemonian,  B.r. 
40i5.  This  includes  the  twenty-seven  years 
of  tlie  Peloponnesian  war. — 4.  A  period 
of  sixty-six  years  carries  us  from  the  de- 
molition of  the  fortifications  of  Athens, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Thirty  Ty- 
rants, which  followed  the  battle  of  ^gos- 
potami,  to  the  battle  of  Ch«ronea  in 
Boeotia,  b.  c.  S38,  which  gave  Philip  of 
Macedon  the  command  of  Greece.  This 
period  comprehends  the  events  that  led  to 
the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  b.  c.  386,  the 
political  rise  of  Thebes,  and  its  short-lived 
preemmence  in  Greece,  from  the  battle 
of  Leiictra  to  that  of  Mantinea. — 5.  A 
fifth  period  extends  from  the  battle  of 
Chanronea  to  the  final  submission  of  Greece 
to  the  Roman  yoke,  after  the  taking  of 
Corinth  by  Mummius,  b.  c.  1 46.  From 
this  time  Greece  followed  the  fates  of  the 
republic  and  empire,  till  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Turks,  a.b.  1453;  and, 
since  then,  it  has  been  in  bondage  to  them 
till  the  establishment  of  thtf  new  kingdom 
of  Greece  in  1 829. 

GbjboIa  Magna,  a  name  given  to  the 
southern  part  of  Italy,  comprising  Apulia, 
Messapia  or  lapygia,  Lucania,  and  the 
country  of  the  Brutii,  from  Grecian  colo- 
nies whieh  migrated  thither  at  difiTerent 
periods.  The  first  emigration  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  about  b.  c.  1055.  Tlie 
chief  cities  of  Magna  Graecia  were  Taren- 
tum,  founded  by  the  Spartans ;  Crotona, 
Syharis,  and  MeUpontum,  by  the  Achas 
ans;  Rhegium  by  the  Chalcidians;  and 
in  Sicily,  Syracuse,  founded  by  the  Co- 
rinthians ;  Gela,  and  Agrigentum,  by  the 
Cretans  and  Rhodians.  "ftese  cities  had 
made  great  advances  in  wealth  and  power, 
when  the  rest  of  the  country  was  still  sunk 
in  barbarism,  and  were  the  seats  whence 
emanated  the  sublime  philosophy  of  Py- 
thagoras and  the  no  less  elevated  doctrines 
of  the  Eleatic  schooL 

GftAUs.     See  Phobctoxs. 

OuAMfluB  U0V9,  a  mountain  of  Scot- 


land, now  the  Grampian  Hilb,  celebrated 
for  being  the  scene  of  the  great  battle 
fought  between  the  Romans  under  Agri- 
cola,  and*  the  Caledonians  under  Galgacus, 
in  which  the  forces  of  the  latter  were 
totally  defeated. 

Granicus,  Demoiieo,  a  river  of  Mysia, 
in  Asia  Minor,  which  had  its  source  in 
Mount  Cotylus,  flowed  through  the  Adras- 
tean  plain,  and  emptied  into  the  Propontis, 
to  the  west  of  Cyricus.  This  stream  is 
celebrated  in  history  on  account  of  the 
signal  victory  gained  on  ito  banks  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  over  the  Persian  army, 
B.  c.  334. 

GratTjk.     See  Chabres. 

GratiInus,  I.,  a  Roman  emperor,  son 
of  Valentiman  I.,  bom  at  Sirmium  in 
Pannonia,  a.  d.  359.  He  was  appointed 
by  his  fitther  to  a  sliare  of  the  empire  when 
eight  years  old,  and  was  in  his  seventeenth 
year  when  his  fiither  died.  The  officers 
of  the  army  nominated  as  ^is  colleague, 
Valentinian  II.,  younger  son  of  the  late 
emperor,  by  his  wife  Justina.  Gratian, 
though  hurt  at  the  assumption  of  autho- 
rity on  the  part  of  the  army,  yet  ratified 
the  election,  and  even  treated  his  brother 
with  aifecticH).  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain 
fell  to  his  share ;  his  brother  Valentinian 
received  Italy,  Blyricum,  and  Africa,  while 
his  uncle  Valens  had  the  empire  of  the 
East.  The  minority  of  Valentinian,  how- 
ever, and  the  death  of  Valens,  a.  d.  378, 
having  made  him  sole  ruler  of  the  whole 
Roman  empire,  he  appointed  Theodosius^ 
afterwards  called  the  Great,  his  colleague 
in  the  empire.  He  distinguished  himself 
both  by  his  courage  in  the  field,  and  by 
his  love  of  learning  and  philosophy  ;  but 
his  attachment  to  the  Christian  religion 
having  gradually  weaned  from  him  the  a& 
fections  of  the  people,  Maximus  was  de- 
clared emperor  by  the  legions  in  Britain,  and 
Gratian,  deserteid  by  nearly  all  his  troops, 
fled  into  Gaul,  and  was  put  to  death  in 
the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  a.  d.  383. — II. 
A  Roman  soldier,  invested  with  the  im- 
perial purple  by  the  rebellious  army  in 
Britain,  in  opposition  to  Honorius ;  but 
assassinated  four  months  after  by  the  very 
troops  to  which  he  owed  his  elevatioui 
A.  D.  407. 

Gratius  Faliscus,  a  Latin  pogt,  con- 
temporary with  Ovid,  of  whose  works 
about  500  verses  remain. 

GREooRius,  I.,  lliaumaturgus.  Wonder'- 
worker,  from  the  miracles  be  pretended 
to  perform.  Before  his  conversion  to 
Christianity,  he  was  known  by  the  name 
of  Theodona.  He  was  bom  at  Neo-Cas- 
sarca ;  was  disciple  of  Origen,  from  whom 
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be  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
fiiith ;  and  afterwards  became  bishop  of 
his  native  city.  Some  fragments  of  his 
writings  are  still  extant.  —  II.  Nazianzenus, 
an  emineftt  father  of  the  Church,  was  bom, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century, 
near  Nazianxus,  a  town  of  Cappadocia,  of 
which  his  father  was  bishop.  He  studied 
successively  at  Caesarea,  Athens,  and  Alex- 
andria, where  he  formed  a  friendship  that 
lasted  through  life  with  Baalius.  He 
received  the  episcopal  chair  of  Constan- 
tinople from  Theodosius,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  gentle  treatment  of  the 
Arians,  though  completely  in  his  power ; 
but  he  resigned  his  see  on  its  being  dis- 
puted»  A.  n.  S81,  and  returned  to  his  native 
province,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  the  cultivation  of  poetry  and 
the  exercise  of  devotion.  His  writings 
rival  those  of  the  most  celebrated  ora- 
tors of  Greece,  in  eloquence  and  sub- 
limity. He  died  a.d.  389.  —  III.  A 
bishop  of  Nyssa,  in  Cappadocia,  and  bro- 
ther of  Basilitts.  He  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  Arian  controversy,  and  died 
A.  D.  396. 

Gaunli,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica,  tri- 
butary to  the  Nervit,  supposed  to  have 
inhabited  the  country  near  Toumay  or 
Bruget,  in  Belgium. 

Grtllus,  a  son  of  Xenophon,  who  is 
said  to  have  killed  Epaminondas,  and  was 
himself  sliin,  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea, 
B.C.  SG8.  Like  the  other  candidates  for 
the  honour  of  having  slain  the  Theban 
hero,  extraordinary  honours  were  paid  to 
his  remains  by  his  countrymen  ;  and  in  a 
celebrated  painting  of  the  battle  he  occu- 
pied a  distmguisbed  place. 

Grykeum  and  GavKiCM,  a  town  of 
Mo\i%t  on  the  coast  of  Lydia,  celebrated 
for  its  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  who 
is  hence  called  Grynaeus. 

GaTMKOs,  one  of  the  Centaurs,  whd 
fought  against  the  Lapiths. 

GaTPHEs  or  Grtpss  (F/wir^s),  grifHns, 
which,  according  to  Herodotus,  guarded 
the  gold  fbund  in  the  vicinity  of  the  An- 
maspians,  a  Scythian  race,  from  the  at- 
tempts of  that  people  to  possess  themselves 
of  it.  (See  Arimaspi.)  The  most  pro- 
bable explanation  of  this  fable  Is  that 
which  regards  the  Grypes  as  a  nation  in 
the  north ^east  of  Asia,  who  practised 
mining,  the  gold  which  they  were  said  to 
ffuard  being  nothing  more  than  the  pro- 
duce of  their  mining  industry. 

GtXrus  or  GyXros,  Ghionra,  a  small 
island  of  the  Archipelago,  belonging  to 
the  Cyclades.  At  a  late  period  of  its  his- 
tory, it  became  the  place  whither  criminals 


or  others  were  banished  by  the    Roman 
emperors. 

Gyas  I',  one  of  the  companions  of 
^neas,  who  distmguisbed  himself  at  the 
games  exhibited  after  the  death  of  An- 
chises  in  Sicily.  —  II.  A  Rutulian,  son  of 
Melampus,  killed  by  ^neas  in  Italy. 

Gyoxs  or  Gyes,  1.,  a  son  of  Ccelus  and 
Terra,  represented  as  having  100  hands. 
With  his  brothers,  Briareus  and  Cottus, 
he  made  war  against  the  gods,  and  was 
afterwards  punished  in  Tartarus.  —  II. 
A  Lydian,  who  obtained  possession  of  the 
throne  of  Lydia  at  the  instigation  of  the 
wife  of  king  Candaules,  whose  feelings 
the  latter  bad  outraged*  Having  mur- 
dered Candaules,  he  married  the  queen, 
ascended  the  vacant  throne,  about  b.  c 
7 18,  which  he  occupied  thirty-eight  years, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  the  immense 
presents  which  he  made  to  the  oracle  of 
Delphi.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Merm* 
nad«  who  reigned  in  Lydia. 

Gtuppus,  a  Lacedaemonian*  sent,  b.  c. 
414,  to  assist  Syracuse  against  the  Athe- 
nians, and  obtained  a  cdebrated  victory 
over  Nicias  and  Demosthenes.  He  after- 
wards accompanied  Lysander  in  his  expe- 
dition against  Athens,  and  was  intrusted 
by  the  conqueror  with  the  money  taken 
in  the  plunder.  As  he  conveyed  it  to 
Sparta,  he  unaewed  the  bottom  of  the 
bags  which  contained  it,  and  secreted 
about  300  talents.  His  theft  was  dis- 
covered; and,  to  avoid  punbhment,  he 
fled  from  his  country. 

Gylok,  the  grandfether  of  Demosthenes, 
who  settled  in  Bosporus  thirty  years  be- 
fore the  birth  of  his  grandson,  and  married 
a  rich  lady,  of  Scythian  origin,  whose 
daughter  was  the  mother  of  Demosthenes. 

GymnXsIum,  a  place  among  the  Greeks 
where  all  the  public  exercises  were  per- 
formed, and  where  not  only  wrestlers  and 
dancers  exhibited,  but  also  philosophers, 
poets,  and  rhetoricians  repeated  their 
compositions.  The  laborious  exercises 
were  running,  leaping,  throwing  the  quoit, 
wrestling,  and  boxing,  called  itivraBXow^ 
Lat.  quinqueriia*  In  wrestling  and  boxing, 
the  athletes  were  often  naked,  whence  the 
word  Gymnasium,  from  yvfu^ht^  naked. 
They  anointed  themselves  with  oil  to 
brace  their  limbs,  and  render  their  boditt 
slippery,  and  more  difficult  to  be  grasped. 

GymnesIa.     See  Balxares. 

GYMKosoPHisTiB  (ncJud  pkU0$opheri)t  a 
sect  of  Indian  philosophers  who  lived  naked 
in  the  woods,  whence  they  derived  their 
name,  and  submitted  to  other  strange  aus- 
terities. They  believed  in  the  iiAmortality 
of  the  soul,  and  its  migration  into  several 
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bodies.  They  enjoyed  great  reputation  for 
astronomical  and  physical  science.  There 
was  likewise  an  Afi'ican  sect  of  philoso- 
phers bearing  the  same  name,  who  are  said 
to  have  lived  in  Ethiopia,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Nile,  whose  habits  differed  from 
those  of  the  Indian  sect,  inasmuch  as  they 
lived  as  anchorites,  while  the  latter  con- 
gregated in  societies.  The  Gymnosopbista 
are  often  confounded  with  the  Brachmanet  f 
but  this  latter  is  properly  the  name  of 
only  one  class  of  these  philosophers,  di- 
vided into  several  sects  —  Brachmans,  Sa- 
mansans,  and  Hylobians. 

Gtxjbcothcenas,  a  name  of  Mars  at 
Tegea,  on  account  of  a  sacrifice  offered  by 
women  only. 

Gtkdes,  Zeindeh,  a  river  of  Assyria, 
felling  into  the  Tigris.  By  cutting  nu- 
merous canals  in  this  river,  and  thus  di- 
verting its  course,  Cyrus  was  enabled  to 
take  Babylon. 

Gytheom,  the  sea-port  town  of  Sparta, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Eurotas,  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, built  by  Hercules  and  ApoUo,  who 
Hiad  there  desisted  from  their  quarrels. 
The  inhabitants  were  called  Gytheats. 
The  earlier  name  was  Trinesus,  "  Three 
Islands,**  from  some  small  islands  lying  in 
front.     The  site  is  now  called  Palaopoli, 
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Hades  or  EaEinrSy  the  name  given  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  abode  of  departed  spirits. 
It  was  said  to  lie  under  our  world,  and 
the  entrance  to  it  was  placed  on  the  west- 
ern bank  of  the  great  stream  of  Ocean,  at 
the  spot  where  the  rivers  Phlegethon  and 
Cocytus  (the  latter  being  a  branch  of  the 
Styx)  flow  into  Acheron.  Its  divisions 
were  Elyaium  and  Tartarus  (see  these 
terms),  the  respective  abodes  of  the  good 
and  the  bad ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that 
in  the  Homeric  times,  this  arrangement 
formed  no  part  of  the  popular  creed. 
According  to  Homer,  the  natural  objects 
in  Hades  were  shadowy  representations  of 
the  world  above ;  but  all  w^ara  a  cold  and 
gloomy  aspect,  foV  there  is  no  sun  to  vivify 
and  illumine  the  scene.  The  spirits  of  the 
good  and  the  bad  mingle  together*  and 
pursue  the  same  occupations  as  on  earth ; 
while  rewards,  and  even  punishments,  ex- 
cept for  some  atrocious  or  impious  crime, 
are  unknown.  The  inhabitants  are  re- 
presented as  discontented  and  unhappy. 
Hades  was  also  sometimes  used  as  a  title 
of  PlutO)  signifying  ''invisible." 

HadrImch,    a    town    of    Sicily,  near 
Mount  ^tna,  founded  by  Dionysius. 


Hadriakcs,  JElxus,  a  celebrated  Roman 
emperor,  son  of  ^lius  Adrianus  Afer» 
was  bom  at  Rome  a.  n.  76.  Ijcfi  an 
orphan  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  he  was 
adopted  by  his  cousin  Trajan,  afterwards 
emperor  ;  and  after  distinguishing  himself 
by  his  love  of  literature  at  school,  accom- 
panied his  illustrious  kinsman  in  various 
expeditions,  and  filled  successively  the 
offices  of  quaestor,  pretor,  and  consul. 
On  the  death  of  Trajan,  he  was  saluted 
empercw  by  the  soldiers ;  and  after  an  ex- 
pedition into  the  East,  and  some  incursLona 
upon  the  Alani  and  Sarmatae,  he  passed 
over  into  Britain,  where  he  built  a  wall 
between  the  modem  towns  oT  Carlisle  and 
Newcastle,  sixty-one  English  or  seventy - 
four  Roman  miles  long,  to  protect  the 
Britons  from  the  incursions  c^  the  Calfr- 
donians.  He  sent  also  a  Roman  colony 
to  Jerusalem,  calling  the  city  ^tia  Capi*' 
toUna,  after  the  name  of  his  family,  and 
erected  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  temple,  which  caused 
a  revolt  of  the  Jews.  In  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  he  followed  the  virtues  of  his 
adopted  fiither  and  predecessor  Trajan ; 
he  remitted  all  arrears  due  to  his  treasury 
for  sixteen  years,  and  publicly  burnt  the 
account-books  that  his  word  might  not  be 
suspected.  It  is  said  that  he  wished  to 
enrol  Christ  amcmg  the  gods  of  Romer 
but  his  apparent  partiality  towards  Chris- 
tianity was  disproved  by  the  erection  of 
a  statue  to  Jupiter  on  the  spot  where 
Jesus  rose  from  the  dead,  and  one  to  Ve^ 
nus  on  Mount  Calvary.  After  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Jewish  war  Hadrian  re- 
turned to  Itidy,  where  a  lingering  illness 
put  a  stop  to  his  unsettled  mode  of  life, 
and  eventually  terminated  his  existence 
at  Baiie,  a.  d.  138,  in  the  sixty-third  year 
of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-one 
years.  Hadrian  composed  a  history  of  his 
own  times,  which  he  published  under  the 
name  of  his  freedman  Phlegon ;  but  all 
that  we  have  of  hia  productions  at  the 
present  day  are,  a  fragment  of  a  work  on 
military  operations,  entitled  'Eirxn$8ffv/ua» 
and  the  celebrated  epigrammatic  address  to 
his  soul,  "Animula,  vagula,  blandula,'* 
&c.,  written  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
and  remarkable  at  once  for  its  elegance 
and  its  scepticism. 

Hadeiati CUM  Make.  SeeAnEiATicuM 
Mars. 

HjBMOif,  son  of  Creon,  king  of  Thebes, 
who  was  so  captivated  with  the  beauty  of 
Antigone  that  he  killed  himself  on  her 
tomb,  when  he  heard  that  she  had  been  put 
to  death  by  his  &ther*s  orders.  Apollodorus 
says  that  he  was  devoured  by  the  Sphinx. 
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HamonTa,  one  of  the  earlier  appella- 
tions of  Thessaly,  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  name  of  an  ancient  monarch, 
Hcemon. 

Hamcs,  now  the  Balkan,  was  the 
general  name  given  to  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  great  chain  of  moun- 
tains by  which  Thrace  and  Macedonia 
were  separated  from  the  valley  of  the 
I>anube.  The  range,  as  it  extended  west- 
ward, bore  the  names  of  Mons  Scomius, 
Mons  Arbelus,  Mcmis  Scardus,  Mons  Ber- 
ticus,  &c.  It  was  celebrated  for  its 
great  elevation  and  extent.  It  received 
its  name  from  Hsmus,  son  of  Boreas  and 
Orithyia,  who  was  changed  into  this  moun- 
tain for  aspiring  to  divine  honours. 

Hagkon,  or  Agnon,  son  of  Nicias, 
was  present  at  the  taking  of  Samos  by 
Pericles.  In  the  Peloponnesion  war  he  went 
against  Potidaea,  but  abandoned  his  expe- 
dition through  disease.  Hagnon  was  the 
founder  of  Amphipolis ;  but  the  citizens 
of  that  city,  forgetful  of  past  services, 
opened  their  gates  to  Brasidas,  the  Spartan 
general,  and  when  the  body  of  this  com- 
mander was  subsequently  interred  within 
Amphipolis,  they  threw  down  every  me- 
morial of  Hagnon. 

Halksa.     See  Alksa. 

HALiEsus,  and  Halksus,  I.,  an  Argive, 
who,  ailer  the  murder  of  Agamemnon  by 
Clytemnestraand  ^gisthus,  settled  in  Italy, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mons  Massicus,  a  moun- 
tain of  Campania.  At  the  head  of  the  Au- 
runci  and  Osci,  he  assisted  Turnus  against 
iEneas,  but  fell  by  the  hand  of  Pallas.  Ha- 
lesus  is  said  by  Virgil  to  have  been  the  son 
of  a  soothsayer,  who  foretold  the  fate  of  his 
child ;  and,  in  order  to  avert  this,  if  possible, 
brought  him  up  in  the  woods.  The  epithet 
AgamemnoniuB,  therefore,  which  Virgil  ap- 
plies to  him  (^A.  7.  724. ),  and  which  some 
suppose  has  reference  to  his  being  the  son 
of  Agamemnon,  is  merely  used  by  the 
poet  to  denote  the  pretended  origin  of  his 
race.  —  II.  A  river  of  Lydia  which  rises 
on  Mount  Gallesus,  and  after  flowing  near 
the  city  Colophon,  falls  into  the  £gean. 
It  was  said  to  be  the  coolest  of  all  the 
streams  of  Asia  Minor. 

Halctonc,  or  AlcySkk,  I.,  daughter  of 
^olus,  and  wife  of  Ceyx,  who  was  o&owned 
as  he  was  going  to  consult  the  oracle. 
The  gods  apprised  Alcyone  in  a  dream  of 
her  husband's  fisite ;  and  when  she  found, 
on  the  morrow,  his  body  washed  on  the 
sea-shore,  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea, 
and  was,  with  her  husband,  changed  into 
birds  of  the  same  name,  which  keep  the 
waters  calm  while  they  build,  and  sit  on 
their  nests  on  the  surfiwe  of  the  sea.  —  II. 


One  of  the  Pleiades,  daughter  of  Atlas. 
(See  Pleiades.) — III.  An  appellation 
given  to  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Idas  and 
Marpessa,  from  the  halcyon-like  cry  uttered 
by  her  mother  when  she  was  carried  away 
by  Apollo.     See  Maepessa. 

Haliacmok,  a  large  and  rapid  river  of 
Macedonia,  rising  in  the  chain  of  moim- 
tains  called  Carobunii,  on  the  northern 
confines  of  Thessaly,  and  flowing  into  the 
Sinus  Thermaicus,  Gulf  of  Salonikiy  a 
little  below  Pydna.     It  Is  now  Jenicora, 

Haliartus,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  north- 
west of  Thebes,  founded  by  Haliartus,  son 
of  Thersander.  Homer  applies  to  it  the 
epithet  iroii^cyro,  from  the  marshes  and 
meadows  in  its  vicinity.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  praetor  Lucretius  for  having  em- 
braced the  cause  of  Perseus,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, and  its  inhabitants  were  sold  into 
slavery.  Some  identify  the  modem  Mikro 
Kouza  with  the  ancient  city. 

Halias,  a  district  of  Argolis  (so  called 
apparently  from  the  fisheries  established 
along  the  coast)  twice  ravaged  by  the 
Athenians  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Halicarnassus,  Bodron,  a  celebrated 
city  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  capital  of 
Caria,  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Sinus  Ccramicus.  It  was  founded  by  a 
Doric  colony  from  Troezene,  and  was  ori- 
ginally included  in  the  six  confederate 
Dorian  cities;  but  having  been  subse- 
quently excluded,  on  account  of  the  im- 
piety of  Agasicles  (see  Caria),  it  be- 
came an  independent  monarchy  under 
Lygdamis,  and  soon  afterwards  assumed 
dominion  over  all  the  Carian  territory. 
This  city  was  distinguished  for  its  excel- 
lent fortifications,  convenient  ports,  and 
great  riches:  here  the  mausoleum,  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  was  erected 
(see  Artemisia);  and  it  was  remarkable 
for  having  given  birth  to  Herodotus,  Dio- 
nysius,  and  Heraclitus  the  poet,  llie  ce- 
lebrated fountain  of  Salmacis  gave  its  name 
to  the  citadel.  It  was  razed  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  but  was  afWrwards  rebuilt,  and 
restored  to  a  great  degree  of  its  former 
prosperity  by  Quintus,  Cicero's  brother. 

Haucyjb,  SaUmtt  a  town  of  Sicily>  near 
Lilybanim. 

HALianHOTUiu?,  a  son  of  Neptune  and 
Euryte,  who  committed  an  outrage  on 
Alcippe,  daughter  of  Mars,  and  was  in 
consequence  slain  by  that  deity.  Neptune 
having  summoned  Mars  to  trial  for  the 
murder  of  his  son,  the  cause  was  heard 
before  the  gods  on  the  celebrated  hill  at 
Athens,  which,  from  this  circumstance,  was 
ever  afterwards  called  the  Area|Migus,  or 
*'  Hill  of  Mars.**    Mars  was  acquitted. 
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Hauttokssus.     See  Salktdxssus. 

HALOiTNisusy  Dromo,  a  small  island  at 
the  opening  of  the  Sinus  Thermaicns,  ce- 
lebrated as  having  been  a  subject  of  con- 
tention between  Philip,  son  of  Amyntas, 
and  the  Athenians. 

Halts,  a  celebrated  river  of  Asia  Minor, 
rising  on  the  confines  of  Pontus  and  Ar- 
menia Minor,  and  entering  the  Euxine 
north-vest  of  Amisus.  Arrian  and  Pliny 
make  it  rise  in  Cataonia,  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Taurus.  It  formed  the  western  boun- 
dary of  the  dominions  of  Crcesus,  and  is 
connected  with  the  fiunous  oracular  re- 
sponse which  ultimately  cost  him  his  do- 
minions.    See  CacEsus. 

HamadayXdks.     See  DaTAnss. 

Hamilcar,  I.,  a  Carthaginian  general, 
son  of  Mago,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Hanno,  who  was  conquered  by  Gelon  in 
Sicily,  the  same  day  that  Xerxes  was  de- 
feated at  Salamis.  —  II.  Sumamed  Rho- 
danus,  a  Carthaginian  general,  who  was 
put  to  death  by  his  countrymen,  on  sus- 
picion of  his  having  tampered  with  Alex- 
ander of  Macedon.  — III.*  A  Carthaginian, 
whom  the  Syracusans  called  to  their  as- 
sistance against  the  tyrant  Agathocles,  who 
had  besieged  their  city.  Hamilcar  having 
soon  after  favoured  the  interest  of  Aga- 
thocles, be  was  accused  at  Carthage  and 
condemned  to  death;  but  died  in  Sicily 
before  the  sentence  could  be  carried  into 
efiect,  B.  c.  31 1 . —  IV.  The  son  of  Giscon, 
a  Carthaginian  general,  who  was  sent  into 
Sicily,  B.  c.  31 1,  to  oppose  the  progress  of 
Agathocles.  Aifler  some  successes,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death,  b.  c.  309, 
while  attemptinff  to  capture  Syracuse.— 
v.  A  Carthaginian,  sumamed  Barcas,  &- 
tber  of  the  celebrated  Hannibal.  He  was 
general  in  Sicily  during  the  first  Punic 
war.  After  a  peace  had  been  made  with 
the  Romans,  he  quelled  an  insurrection  of 
the  Libyans  and  Gallic  mercenaries,  who 
had  besieged  Carthage  and  taken  many 
towns  of  Afiica,  and  rendered  themselves 
so  formidable  to  the  Carthaf;mian8  that 
they  begged  and  obtained  assistance  firom 
Rome.  After  this  he  passed  into  Spain 
with  his  son  Hannibal,  then  nine^years  of 
age,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  town 
of  Barcelona.  He  was  killed  in  a  batde 
against  the  Vettones,  b.  c.  829.  He  had 
formed  the  plan  of  an  invasion  of  Italy,  by 
crossing  the  Alps,  which  his  son  afterwards 
carried  into  execution.  His  great  enmity 
to  the  Romans  was  the  cause  of  the  second 
Punic  war.  He  used  to  say  of  his  three 
sons,  that  he  kept  three  lions  to  devour  tlie 
Roman  power. — VI.  A  Carthaginian  gene- 
ral, son  of  Bomilcar,  conquered  by  the 


Scipios  when  besieging  Bitingis  in  His- 
pania  Betica,  along  with  Hasdrubal  and 
Mago,  B.  c.  215.  Some  authors  identify 
him  with  the  general  of  the  same  name, 
who,  fifteen  years  afterwards  at  the  head  of 
a  body  of  Gauls,  sacked  PUcentia,  and  was 
defeated  and  slain  before  Cremona ;  while 
others  allege  that  he  was  taken  prisoner 
three  years  later  in  an  engagement  near 
the  Mincius,  and  adorned  the  triumph  of 
the  conqueror. 

Hajsmon.     See  Ammok. 

Hankibal,  a  celebrated  Carthaginian 
general,  son  of  Hamilcar,  was  born  b.  c. 
247,  and  educated  in  his  Other's  camp. 
He  passed  into  Spain  when  nine  years 
old,  and,  at  the  request  of  his  father,  took 
a  solemn  oath  he  never  would  be  at  peace 
with  the  Romans.  After  his  father's 
death,  he  was  appointed  over  the  cavalnr 
in  Spain ;  and,  on  the  death  of  Hasdrubal, 
was  invested  with  the  command  of  all  the 
armies  of  Carthage,  though  not  in  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  In  three 
years,  he  subdued  all  the  nations  of  Spain 
which  opposed  the  Carthaginian  power, 
and  took  Saeuntum  after  a  siege  of  eight 
months.  Tlus  was  the  cause  of  the  second 
Punic  war.  He  levied  three,  large  armies, 
one  of  which  he  sent  into  Africa,  left 
another  in  Spain,  and  marched  at  the  head 
of  the  third  towards  Italy.  Marching  up 
the  Rhone  till  he  reached  the  Isara,  he 
followed  its  course  to  the  Alps,  which  he 
crossed  in  nine  days, — an  exploit  till  then 
believed  impossible,  —  and  remained  some 
time  in  the  territories  of  the  Insubrian 
Gauls  to  recruit  his  forces.  After  de- 
feating P.  Com.  Scipio,  and  Sempronius, 
near  the  Rhone,  the  Po,  and  the  Trebia, 
he  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  invaded 
Etruria.  He  defeated  the  army  of  the 
consul  Flaminius  near  the  lake  Trasi- 
menus,  and  soon  after  met  the  two  con- 
suls C.  Terentius  and  L.  iEmilius  at 
Camuc.  His  army  consisted  of  40^000 
foot  and  10,000  horse^  when  he  engaged 
the  Romans  at  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Cannae.  No  less  than  40,000  Romans 
were  killed :  the  eoniqiieror  made  a  bridge 
with  the  dead  carcases,  and,  as  a  sign  of 
his  victory,  sent  to  Carthage  three  bushels 
of  gold  rhogs,  taken  from  5630  Roman 
knights  slain  in  the  battle.  He  then  re- 
tired to  Capua.  After  the  battle  of 
Canntt  the  Romans  became  more  cau- 
tious ;  and,  alter  many  important  debates 
in  the  senate,  it  was  decreed  that  war 
should  be  carried  into  Africa,  to  remove 
Hannibal  firom  the  gates  of  Rome;  and 
Scipio,  the  proposer  of  the  plan,  was  em- 
powered to  put  it  into  execution*     This 
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recalled  Hanmbal  from  Italj.  He  and 
Scipio  met  near  Caithage»  and  determined 
to  come  to  a  general  engagement  Th^ 
battle  was  fought  near  Zama;  Scipio 
made  a  gnat  tlaugliter  of  the  enemy; 
SOyOOO  were  killed,  and  the  lame  number 
made  priioner&  Hannibal,  after  he  had 
lost  the  day,  fled  to  Adrumetum,  after- 
wards to  Syria,  to  king  Antiachu%  whom 
he  advised  to  make  war  against  .Rome. 
Antiochus  distrusted  the  fidelity  of  Han- 
nibal,  and  was  conquered  by  the  Romans, 
who  granted  him  peace  on  condition  of 
delivering  their  mortal  enemy  into  their 
hands.  Hannibal,  apprised  of  this,  fled 
to  Prusiaa,  king  of  Bithynia,  and  en- 
couraged him  to  declare  war  against 
Rome.  The  soiate  sent  amhasaadors  to 
demand  him  of  Prusias.  The  king  was 
unwilling  to  betray  Hannibal,  though  he 
dreaded  the  power  of  Rome.  Hannibal 
extricated  him  from  his  embarrassment, 
by  taking  poison,  which  he  always  carried 
with  him  in  a  ring  on  his  finger.  He 
died  in  his  sixty-fifth  year,  according  to 
some,  B.  c.  18S. 

H4KH0,  and  Anko,  a  name  common  to 
many  Carthaginians,  who  signalised  them- 
selves  during  the  Punic  wars  against 
Rome,  and  in  their  wars  against  the  Sici- 
lians. Of  these  the  principal  was,  I.,  the 
Carthaginian  commander  who  was  sent  on 
a  voyage  of  colonisation  end  discovery 
•long  the  coast  of  Africa,  about  b.  c.  570, 
or,  as  some  maintain,  between  b.  c.  63S 
and  5S0.  On  his  return,  Hanno  deposited 
an  account  of  his  Toyage  in  the  temple  of 
Saturn ;  and  a  Greek  translation  of  the 
original  Punic  version,  called  the  Periplus, 
has  reached  our  times.  (See  PcnirLUs.) 
—  II.  A  Carthaginian  commander^  who 
aspired  to  the  sovereignty  in  his  native 
city.  His  design  was  disoofered,  and  he 
thereupon  retired  to  a  fortress,  with  SN>,000 
armed  slaves,  but  was  taken  and  put  to 
death,  with  his  son  and  all  his  relations.— 
III.  Acommonder  of  theCarthaginian  forces 
in  SicilT  along  with  Bomilear  (b.  c.  SIO), 
defiaated  by  Agathodes.  —  IV.  A  Cartha^ 
ginian  commander,'dflfiHited  by  theRomans 
near  the  .£gades  Insulss  (b.  c.  242).  On 
his  return  home  he  was  put  to  death.— V. 
A  leader  of  the  fiction  at  Carthage,  op- 
posed to  the  Baroa  family.  He  voted  for 
surrendering  Hannibal  to  the  foe,  i^r  the 
ruin  of  Sagutttum,and  also  for  rafosing 
succours  to  that  commander  after  the  battle 
of  Camus.  —  VI.  A  Carthaginian,  who^ 
wishing  to  paas  for  a  god,  trainied  up  some 
bird%  who  were  taught  by  him  to  repeat 
the  words  **  Hanno  is  a  god."  He  only 
eucceeded  in  rendering  himself  ridiculous. 


HABMonxirs  and  AaisTOOxiroir,  two 
Athenians,  united  by  ties  of  the  closest 
intimacy,  whose  names  have  become  fiunous 
for  the  share  which  they  had  in  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Pisistratid*.  The  tyrant  Hip^ 
parchus  having  offered  an  insult  to  the 
sister  of  Harmodius,  the  two  youths  deter- 
mined to  be  avenged ;  and  others,  actuated 
by  various  motives,  having  entered  into 
their  project,  it  was  agreed  to  murder 
Hipparehus  and  his  brother  Hippies  at 
the  festival  of  the  Ptoathenaia,  when,  as 
those  who  formed  the  procession  were  clad 
in  armour,  their  design  might  be  most 
easily  accomplished.  But  on  the  day  of 
the  festival  Harmodius  and  his  friend  see- 
ing one  of  their  friends  talking  fiuniliarly 
whh  Hippies  while  marshalling  the  pro- 
cession outside  the  city,  feared  they  were 
betrayed ;  and  resolving  at  all  events  that 
Hipparehus  should  not  escape,  they  fled 
back  into  the  city  and  slew  hinL  Har- 
modius was  slain  on  the  spot  Aristc^iton 
escaped  fiir  the  moment,  but  was  after- 
wards taken;  and  on  being  put  to  the 
torture  to  induce  him  to  declare  his  ac- 
complices; he  named  the  most  intimate 
friends  of  Hippies,  who  were  consequently 
put  to  death.  (For  another  verrion  of  the 
story,  see  HiFTiAS.)  Though  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton  perished,  their  example 
infused  «  spirit  into  the  Athenians,  which 
displayed  itself  in  the  banishment  of  Hip- 
pies, three  years  after,  about  ■.  c.  510; 
and  the  Athenians,  to  reward  the  patriot^ 
ism  of  their  fellow  oitisens,  bestowed  on 
them  almost  heroic  honours,  erected  statues 
to  their  memory,  and  made  a  law  that  no 
riave  should  ever  bear  the  name  of  Aris- 
togeiton and  Haimodiua. 

HabmohXa,  or  HxBMioKiA,  a  daughter 
of  "Man  and  Venus,  and  wile  of  Caihnua» 
Vulcan,  to  avenge  the  infidelity  of  her 
mother,  made  her  a  present  of  a  vestment 
dyed  in  all  sorts  of  crimes,  which  inspired 
all  the  children  of  Gadmus  with  impiety. 

HabmokIuxs,  a  fobulous  name  for  an 
excellent  ship-builder,  relbrring  to  his  art 
in  joining  planks. 

HabpIgus,  a  Persian  noble,  who,  being 
cruelly  fisroed  by  Astyages  to  eat  the  flesh 
of  lus  own  son,  because  he  had  disobeyed 
his  orders  in  not  putting  to  death  tiie  in- 
font  Cyrus,  revolted  from  Astyages,  and 
became  a  distinguished  general  under 
Cyrus. 

HABrlLus,  I.,  ft  friend  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  who  made  him  treasurer  when 
he  entered  upon  his  Indian  expedition. 
Expecting,  probably,  that  Alexander  would 
never  return,  Ha^alus  squandered  the 
royal  treasure  with  the  most  reckless  pro- 
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fbsion ;  but  on  hearing  of  ihe  king's  return 
he  fled  to  Tsnarus  with  about  six  thousand 
mercenaries,  whom  he  left  there,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  his  treasures  to  Athens  as  a 
suppliant.  His  cause  was  embraced  by 
many  eminent  orators  hostile  to  Alexander ; 
and  even  Demosthenes^  who  at  first  op- 
posed his  projects,  is  said  to  have  been 
guned-  OTer  by  a  bribe  of  twenty  talents. 
The  Athenians,  however,  remained  &ith- 
fbl  to  their  treaty;  and  Harpalus,  being 
obliged  to  quit  Athens,  carried  his  troops 
into  Crete^  where  he  was  assassinated  by 
Thimbro,  b.  c.  325.  —  II.  A  celebrated 
astronomer  of  Greece^  who  lived  about 
B.  c.  400,  and  corrected  the  cycle  of  Cleos- 
tratus  firom  eight  into  nine  years,  which 
was  afterwards  increased  by  Meton  into 
nineteen  years. 

HakpIlt ex,  the  daughter  of  Harpa- 
lycus,  king  of  Thrace.  Her  fiither  fed  her 
with  the  milk  of  cows  and  mares,  and 
inured  her  early  to  sustain  the  fatigues  of 
hunting.  When  her  father's  kingdom  was 
invaded  by  Neoptolemus,  son  of  Achilles^ 
she  defeated  the  enemy  with  great  cour- 
age ;  but  the  death  of  her  father,  which  hap- 
pened soon  after  in  a  sedition,  rendered 
ber  disconsolate;  she  fled  society,  and  lived 
in  the  forests  on  plunder.  Every  attempt 
to  secure  her  proved  fruitless,  till  her  great 
swiftness  was  overcome  by  intercepting 
her  with  a  net.  After  her  death  the  people 
of  the  country  appeased  her  manes  by 
oblations  on  her  tombs. 

HaxpScxXtks,  a  divinity  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  Horus,  son  of  Ins,  among  the 
Egyptians.  He  was  represented  as  hold- 
ing one  of  hb  fingers  on  his  mouth,  and 
thence  called  god  of  Silence,  intimating 
that  the  mysteries  of  religion  ought  n^ver 
to  be  revealed.  The  Romans  placed  his 
statues  at  the  entrance  of  their  temples. 

HakpocratIok,  Valxxius,  a  rhetorician 
and  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  who  flour- 
ished about  A.  n.  S54.  He  wrote  a  "  Lex- 
icon** of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  ten 
principal  AUienian  orators,  which  has 
reached  our  times. 

Haxfyi^  daughters  of  Keptune  and 
Terra;  winged  monsters  who  had  the  face 
of  a  woman,  the  body  of  a  vulture,  and 
their  feet  and  fingers  armed  with  sharp 
claws;  called  Aello^  CeUeno,  Ocypete. 
Hiey  were  sent  by  Juno  to  plunder  the 
tablea  of  Phineua,  whence  they  were  driven 
to  the  islands  called  Strophades  by  Zethes 
and  Calais.  They  emitted  an  infectious 
smell,  and  spoiled  whatever  they  touched 
by  their  filth.  They  plundered  .Slneas 
during  his  voyage  towards  Italy,  and  pre- 
dicted many  of  the  calamities  which  befel 
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him.  The  Harpies  are  generally  understood 
to  be  personifications  c€  demon  deities 
who  directed  storms  and  tempests. 

HARUSficxs,  called  idso  ExtistIoxs, 
soothsayers  at  Rome,  who  foretold  ftiture 
events  ttorxx  the  entrails  of  the  victims  of- 
fered at  the  altars  of  the  gods.  Their 
college  was  not  held  in  the  same  respect 
as  that  of  the  augurs;  and  Cicero  mcntiona 
the  introduetion  of  one  of  their  bodv  to  the 
senate  as  an  insult  to  the  latter,  take  that 
of  the  augurs  their  art  was  brought  from 
Etruria ;  but  the  i>eriod  of  its  introduction 
into  Rome,  and  the  number  of  its  mem- 
bers, are  involved  in  obscurity.  The  term 
Aruspex  is  derived  firom  ara,  an  aUar, 
and  specio,  to  examines  and  that  of  Exti^ 
pex  firom  ext%«iifrati2*^  and  speeio.  Donatus 
derives  Haruspex  firom  haniga  (the  same 
as  hostia,  otdtm,)  and  speeia 

HAsoatfBAL,  a  name  oonmion  to  several 
Carthaginian  generals,  of  whom  the  most 
distinguidied  were,  I.,  the  son-in-law  of 
Hamilcar,  who  distinguished  himself  in 
the  Numidian  war,  was  appointed  diief 
general  on  the  death  of  his  fitUier-in-law  in 
Spain,  and  for  eight  years  carried  on  mili- 
tary operations  in  that  country  with  grcait 
success.  He  founded  Carthago  Nova,  ami  in- 
duced the  whole  country  south  of  the  Iberas^ 
which  was  declared  bya  treaty  with  the  Ro- 
mans to  be  the  firontier  of  the  Catthaginian 
possessions  in  Spain.  Hewas  assasnnated 
in  his  tent,  b.  c.  220,  by  a  slave  whose 
master  he  had  murdered.  —  II.  A  son 
of  Hamilcar,  who  crossed  the  Alps  and 
entered  Italy  with  a  large  reiafbroemeiit 
for  his  brother  Hannibal;  but  some  of  his 
letters  to  Hannibal  having  fellen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  the  consuls^  M. 
Livius  Salrnator  and  Claudius  Nero,  at- 
tacked him  suddenly  near  the  Metaunu^ 
and  defeated  him,  b.  c.  907.  He  waa 
killed  in  battle,  and  56,000  of  his  men 
diared  his  fete.  The  Romans  lost  about 
8,000  men,  and  took  upwards  of  5000  pri- 
soners. The  head  of  Hesdnxbal  was  cut  oET 
and  some  days  after  thrown  into  the  camp 
of  Hannibal,  who^  in  the  moment  that  be 
was  in  the  greatest  expectation  of  a  prc^ 
mised  supply,  exclaimed  at  the  sight,  **  In 
losing  Hasdrubal  I  lose  all  my  happiness, 
and  Carthage  all  her  hopes.'*'—  IIL  Son 
of  Giscon,  appointed  general  of  the  Car- 
thaginian forces  in  Spain,  in  the  time  of 
the  great  HannibaL  He  made  head 
against  the  Romans  in  Africa,  but  waa 
soon  after  defeated  by  Scipio,  and  died 

B.  c.  206 IV.  A  Carthaginian  general, 

who,  after  ineffectually  attempting  to  drive 
Scipio  firom  before  the  walls  of  Carthage 
during    the    second   Punic  war,  retired 
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within  llic  cttf,  Mid«  on  bcuid  compelled 
to  yk'ldt  iTCgKvd  hU  Hf*  funn  tb«  coo- 
qu«Tor,  vtio  granted  Iim  nt\u4M,  When 
he  WM  •Iwiwn  to  thip  Ciirttiiif(inMn«  m  a 
•uiypliani,  hUi  wif«i  with  a  thouMiid  ita- 
prMcutUiitt,  thrvw  hvrwlf  and  har  two 
clillilrwi  Into  tii«  fltmiM  of  tha  temple  of 
A>i'tilitplu««  which  Nhe  and  othen  liad  tet 
on  Hre.  tie  wn«  not  of  the  Mme  family 
a«  tUniilliMl.  ~  V.  A  ion  of  llanno,  who 
Wrt«  ooiu|ti«ri»d  hy  l«.  Cwciliun  Mtttellus  in 
^lilly,  In  a  ImUle  in  which  he  loat  ISO 
i>U*)thiiiiU,  a,  I'.  U,11.  Thvue  animala  were 
M  lit  IrUiinph  all  over  luly  by  the  eon- 
4)u«Mx>rii)  while  lUmlruhal,  who  fled  to 
Lilylvvumt  w«*  ctMuWmned  to  death  by 
hu\sMHUrvmeiK 

IU»»,  \\w  ^Ms>vk  \4  \-outh,  a  daughter 

iif  »Imj»J«»^    «i«d  %U\\\\\\  »»r,   acotmling  to 

*Mhv»%v   \\w  ^U^^hUvr  «vr  Jum»  oidy,  who 

^.^^v^^>M  h»^  nlWr  <«aiiii|t  Wnweo*.     In 

OU^n^M^^  kW  Ai^^HHim  *«  a  l^iml  of  hand- 

»^sV»U»«i   |M%^M^iM^   \\k^  \\«%*jr   at    the 

I^M^.)\««^<«  *M  th**  ^^HU  i^rei^tiu^i  the  chariot 

W  ^l\«^s^v  ^^\s\  Uihuitf  and  anointing  the 

^>^^^^U  »a    Mm«.     When  llereulea  was 

I^w^mU^IvhI  I%»  the  mkiwi,  Hebe  was  given  to 

ks\sss  t«  nwn  I  i^^^     iihe  wa«  diamiascd  from 

im  «»tH\H»  of  i'ritfatia)  eup-bearer,  and  su- 

i»«>ik«Hled  by  Danymedea,  for  having  once 

fUlUm  aa  Jte  was  handing  round  nectar 

isk  the   gods.      She  vras  worshipped  at 

.Vhlius  and    Sicyon  under  the  name  of 

V>Mt  and  at  Rome  under  the  name  of  Jk- 

,»t«aliij.     In  the  arts  she  is  represented  as 

«  young  ▼irgin   crowned  with    flowers, 

arrayed  in  a  variegated  garment,  with  an 

eagle  at  her  aide. 

Haaaus,  L,  Afarttoi,the  largest  river  of 
Thrace,  and  one  of  the  most  important  of 
Europe.  It  rises  at  the  point  where  Mt. 
Rhodope  branches  off  from  Mt.  Hannus 
and  Mt.  Scomius,  and  after  a  course  of 
about  SOO  miles  fidls  into  the  ^gean 
opposite  to  Samothrace^  one  of  its  branches 
emptying  itself  into  the  Stentoris  Palus, 
Gwlfof  ^ntu.  It  was  supposed  to  roll 
its  waters  on  golden  sands.  ^  II.  A  friend 
^f  ^neas,  son  of  Dolichaon,  killed  by 
JStfesentius  in  the  Rutulian  war. 

HscalxsIa,  a  festival  instituted  by 
Theseus  in  honour  of  Jupiter  of  Heoale, 
or  in  commemoration  of  the  kindness  of 
Heeale,  which  Theseus  had  experienced, 
when  be  went  against  the  bull  of  Mara- 
thon, &c. 

HbcXtjb  rAKOM,  a  celebrated  temple  of 
Hecate  at  Stratonicea  in  Caria. 

HicXtjbus,  I.,  a  celebrated  historian, 
son  of  Hegesander,  born  at  Miletus,  b.  c. 
S30,  OL  €5.f  in  the  time  of  Darius  Hys- 
Mapes.     He  was  a  pupil  of  Protagoras* 


'  and,  like  Herodotus,  who  k»  quoted  his 
I  works,  appears  to  hare  travelled  in  differ- 
ent  countries  to  collect  materials  lor  his 
writings^  a  lew  fragments  of  which  have 
come  down  to  our  timcs^  —  IL  An  his- 
torian, philosopher,  critic,  and  grammarian 
of  Abdera,  who  accompanied  Alexander 
the  Great  into  Asia.  He  was  a  disciple 
of  P  vrrho,  and  wrote  a  work  **  On  the  An- 
tiquities of  the  Jewsw**  —  IIL  A  native  of 
Eratria,  who  belonged  to  the  class  of 
cyclic  poets,  and  is  also  said  by  Plutarch 
to  have  been  one  of  the  many  historians  of 
Alexander. 

HacXn  (Gr.  'Embi}),  in  mythology,  a 

Grecian  goddess,  daughter  of  Jupiter,  or 

of  Perses  and  Asteria.     She  presided  over 

popular  assemblies,  war,  the  administration 

of  justice,  and  the  rearing  of  children. 

lliere  is  a  good  deal  of  obscurity  attached 

to  this  goddess,  who  is  often  confounded 

with  Artemis  or  Diana,  and  Proserpine ; 

whence  she  is  sometimes  considered  the 

patroness  of  magic  and  the  infernal  regions. 

She  was  called  the  triple  goddess,  and  was 

supposed  to  wander  along  the   earth  at 

night.     Statues  were  set  up  to  her  in 

market    pUuses,  and  especially   at    cross 

roads.      Her    festivals,  called   Hecatesia, 

were   observed  by   the  Stratonicensians ; 

and  the  Athenians  paid  also  particular 

worship  to  her,  as  the  patroness  o£  fiumilies 

and  children. 

HxcATOMBoiA  (licoT^r  aud  fious)i  the 
name  given  to  part  of  the  ceremonies  ob- 
served in  the  festivals  of  Juno,  consisting 
of  a  sacrifice  of  100  bulls,  the  flesh  of 
which  was  distributed  amongst  the  poorest 
citizens.  (See  Haa^BA.)  An  anniversary 
sacrifice  in  Laconia,  offered  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  100  cities  which  once  flou- 
rished in  that  country,  was  also  called  by 
this  name. 

HecatompbSkia  {Ixarhr  and  ^rc^), 
a  solemn  sacrifice  offered  by  the  Messenians 
to  Jupiter,  when  any  of  tiiem  had  killed 
100  enemies. 

HxcatompSlis,  an  epithet  given  to 
Crete,  from  the  100  cities  which  it  once 
eontained ;  and  to  Laconia,  from  its  100 
demi  or  boroughs. 

HccATOMpfios,  I.,  an  epithet  applied  to 
Thebes  in  Egypt,  on  account  of  its  100 
gates  (see  THa&al.)— II.  The  metropolis 
of  Parthia,  and  royal  residence  of  the  Ar- 
sacidse,  in  the  district  of  Comlsene. 

Hkcatohnxsi,  small  islands  between 
Lesbos  and  Asia,  so  called  from  Ijccrror, 
an  epithet  of  Apollo,  whose  worship  wa^ 
assiduously  cultivated  in  the  continent  off 
which  they  lay.  The  noodem  name  is 
Muonitif  **  Isles  of  Mice.** 
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HxcTOR,  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  and 
the  most  valiant  of  all  the  Trojan  chiefs 
who  fought  against  the  Greeks.  He 
married  Andromache,  daughter  of  Eetion, 
by  whom  he  had  Astyanax  ;  was  appointed 
captain  of  all  the  Trojan  forces,  and  for  a 
long  period  proved  the  bulwark  of  his 
native  city.  The  fates  having  decreed 
that  Troy  could  never  be  taken  as  long 
as  Hector  Uved,  every  opportunity  was 
sought  by  the  most  eminent  of  the  Grecian 
chiefs  to  engage  him  in  battle ;  but  all 
their  efforts  to  overthrow  him  were  in 
vain,  till  at  length  Minerva  having  assumed 
the  form  of  Deiphobus,  urged  hun  to  en> 
counter  Achilles,  who,  eager  to  avenge  the 
death  of  his  friend  Patroclus,  (who  had 
fidlen  by  the  hand  of  Hector),  slew  him, 
and  thus  effected  the  overthrow  of  Troy. 
(See  Achilles.)  After  suffering  inhuman 
treatment  from  the  victor,  his  dead  body 
was  ransomed  by  Priam,  who  repaired  in 
person  for  this  purpose  to  the  tent  of  Achil- 
les ;  and  amid  the  splendid  obsequies  paid 
to  him  the  action  of  the  IHad  terminates. 

HscixBA,  daughter  of  Dymas,  a  Phry- 
gian prince,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Cisseus,  a  Thracian  king,  second  wife 
of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  and  mother  of 
nineteen  children,  among  whom  were 
Antiphon,  Dciphobus,  Helenus,  Hippo- 
nous,  Hector,  Paris,  PoUtes,  Polydorus, 
Troilus,  Creusa,  Cassandra,  lUone,  Lao- 
dice,  and  Polyxena.  When  pregnant  of 
Paris,  she  dreamed  that  she  had  brought 
forth  a  burning  torch,  which  had  reduced 
all  Troy  to  ashes;  and  the  soothsayers 
having  declared  that  the  child  whom  she 
should  bring  into  the  world  would  prove 
the  ruin  of  his  country,  she  exposed 
him,  soon  afler  his  birth,  on  Mt.  Ida,  to 
avert  the  calamities  threatened;  but  her 
attempts  to  destroy  him  were  fruitless, 
and  the  pre^ction  of  the  soothsayers  was 
fulfilled.  (See  Paris.)  During  the  Tro- 
jan war  she  saw  the  greatest  part  of 
her  children  perish  by  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  When  Troy  was  taken,  Hecuba 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Ulysses,  and  she  em- 
barked with  the  conquerors  for  Greece. 
The  fleet,  however,  was  detained  off  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus  by  the  appearance 
of  the  ^host  of  Achilles,  who  demanded 
the  sacrifice  of  a  human  victim,  to  ensure 
the  saiiety  of  its  return;  and  Polyxena, 
daughter  of  Hecuba,  was  torn  from  her 
mother  to  be  sacrificed ;  Hecuba  was  incon^ 
solable ;  but  her  grief  was  still  more  in- 
creased at  the  sight  of  the  body  of  her  son 
Polydorus  washed  on  the  shore,  who  had 
been  murdered  by  Pol3rmnestor,  king  of 
Thrace,  to  whose  care  and  humanity  he  had 


been  recommended  by  Priam.  Bent  on  re« 
venge,  she  succeeded  in  getting  Polymnes- 
tor  and  his  children  into  her  power,  and  in- 
flicted upon  them  retributive  justice ;  but 
her  conduct,  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
Thracians,  who  assailed  her  with  darts  atid 
showers ;  and  in  the  act  of  biting  a  stone 
in  impotent  rage,  she  was  suddenly  meta- 
morphosed into  a  dog.  Some  say  that  she 
threw  herself  into  the  sea ;  others,  that  she 
was  changed  into  a  dog  when  on  the  eve 
of  throwing  herself  into  the  sea. 

Hscdas  Sbpulcrum,  a  promontory  of 
Thrace.     See  Ctwosxma. 

Heozmov,  nicknamed  Phake  or  hntH, 
a  native  of  Thasos,  contemporary  wiU& 
Cratinus,  and  the  author  of  some  satiric 
dramas.  He  was  the  friend  and  prot^g6 
of  Alcibtades.   • 

HxqksiXkax,  a  Greek  writer  of  Alex- 
andria Troas,  who  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Antiochus  the  Great  He  was  at  once 
a  historian,  poet,  and  actor,  and  is  said  by 
Athenaeus  to  have  strengthened  his  natu-^ 
rally  weak  voice  by  abstaming  for  eighteen 
years  from  eating  figs. 

HxgssIas,  I.,  a  cyclic  poet,  born  at 
Salamis,  in  Uie  island  of  Cyprus,  and  some- 
times said  to  be  the  author  of  tiie  Cyprian 
Epic.  (See  Stasimus.)— II.  A  celebrated 
philosopher  of  the  Cyrenaic  sect,  whose 
leading  principle,  that  pleasure  is  the  sove- 
reign good,  he  pushed  so  fiir  that,  pronounc- 
ing it  to  be  unattainable  in  this  world,  he 
prevailed  on  many  of  his  auditors  to  com- 
mit suicide  in  the  hope  of  attaining  it  in 
death.  —  III.  A  native  of  Magnesia,  who 
wrote  a  historical  work  on  the  companions 
in  arms  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  cor- 
rupted the  elegant  diction  of  Attica  by  the 
introduction  of  Asiatic  idioms. 

HsGXsirrus,  I.,  an  historian,  who  wrote 
on  the  antiquities  of  Pallene,  a  peninsula  of 
Thrace,  and  the  supposed  asylum  of  ^neas 
afler  the  destruction  of  Troy. — II.  A 
Comic  poet  of  Tarentum,  who  lived  at 
Athens  a.  c.  340^  and  is  styled  Crobylus 
by  ^schines,  from  his  peculiar  manner  of 
dressing  his  hair.  Eight  simple  epigrams 
ascribed  to  him  have  come  down  to  us.  — 
III.  A  Christianised  Jew,  who  became 
bishop  of  Rome  a.  d.  177,  where  he  died 
in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  about  180. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  Christianity  from 
the  death  of  Christ  down  to  his  own  age, 
some  fragments  of  which  still  exist 

HiLBifA,  I.,  the  most  beautiful  woman 
of  her  age,  fabled  to  have  sprung  from  one 
of  the  eggs  which  Leda,  wife  of  Tyndarus, 
king  of  Sparta,  brought  forth  after  her 

I  amour  with  Jupiter  metamorphosed  into 
a  swan.     According  to  some  authors,  she 
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was  daughter  of  NemesU  by  Jupiter,  and 
Lcda  was  only  her  nurse ;  and  to  recon- 
cile this  variety  of  opinicms,  some  imagine 
that  Nemesis  and  Leda  are  the  same 
person.  The  fame  of  her  beauty  being 
bruited  abroad  over  all  Greece,  Theseus,  as- 
nsted  by  Pirithous,  carried  her  away  before 
she  had  attained  her  tenth  year,  aiid  con- 
cealed her  at  Aphidnae.  But  her  brothers. 
Castor  and  Pollux,  recovered  her  by  force 
of  arms,  and  restored  her  to  her  &mily. 
From  the  increased  reputation  of  her  per- 
sonal charms,  Helen's  hand  was  subse- 
quently solicited  by  many  of  the  most 
celebrated  princes  of  Greece;  but  Tjm- 
darus  was  rather  alarmed  than  pleased  at 
the  number  of  her  suitors,  who,  however, 
were  at  length  bound,  by  a  solemn  oath, 
to  approve  of  the  uninfluenced  choice  which 
Helen  herself  should  make,  and  to  unite 
together  to  defend  her,  if  ever  any  at- 
tenq>t8  were  made  to  force  her  from  her 
husband.  Helen  fixed  her  choice  on  Me- 
nelaus,  and  married  him.  Hermione  was 
the  early  fruit  of  this  union.  After  this, 
Paris,  son  of  Priam,  came  to  Laeedsemon 
Ob  pretence  of  aacrificing  to  ApoUo,  and 
was  kindly  received  by  Menelaus;  but, 
durins  his  absence  in  Crete,  shamefully  cor- 
rupted the  fidelity  of  his  wifo  Helen,  and 
persuaded  her  to  flee  with  him  to  Troy, 
B.  c.  11 98.  At  hb  return,  Menelaus  assem- 
bled the  Grecian  princes,  and  reminded 
them  of  their  solemn  promises.  Thereupon 
they  resolved  to  make  war  against  the 
Trojans;  but  previously  sent  ambassadors 
to  Priam  to  desaiand  the  restitution  of 
Helen.  They  returned  home  without  re- 
ceiving the  satisfiustion  required ;  and  soon 
afterwards  the  combined  Grecian  forces 
assembled  and  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Asia. 
The  behaviour  of  Helen  during  the  Tro- 
jan war  u  not  clearly  known.  When 
Paris  was  killed,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the 
war,  she  voluntarily  married  Deiphobus, 
one  of  Priam's  sons;  but,  on  the  capture 
of  Troy,  made  no  scruple  to  betray  him, 
to  ingratiate  herself  with  Menelaus,  who 
forgave  her  infidelity,  and  took  her  with 
him  to  Sparta.  Here  Relived  many  years; 
but  on  the  death  of  her  husband  she  was 
driven  from  Peloponnesus  by  M^a- 
penthes  and  Nicostratus,  illegitimate  sons 
of  Menelaus,  and  retired  to  Rhodes, 
•where  Polyxo,  a  native  of  Argos,  who 
reigned  over  the  country,  remembering 
that  Helen  was  the  cause  of  her  widowhood, 
her  husband  Tlepolemus  having  perished 
in  the  Trojan  war,  caused  her  to  be  tied 
to  a  tree  and  strangled.  Her  misfortunes 
were  afterwards*  commemorated,  and  the 
crimes  of  Polyxo  expiated  by  the  temple 


which  the  Rhodians  raised  to  Helen  Den- 
dritis,  **  tied  to  a  tree."  Helen  was  ho- 
noured after  death  as  a  goddess;  the 
Spartans  built  her  a  temple  at  Therapne, 
which  was  said  to  be  endowed  with  the 
power  of  giving  beauty  to  all  deformed 
women  who  entered  it.  Such  is  the  ac- 
count in  the  main  given  by  Herodotus  of 
this  beautifiil  woman ;  but  nothing  is  more 
uncertain  than  her  history;  and  it  would 
be  impossible  within  our  limits  to  attempt 
to  reconcile  the  discrepant  statements  that 
exist  respecting  her.  —  II.  A  young  wo- 
man of  Sparta,  frequently  confounded  with 
the  daughter  of  Leda.  As  she  was  going 
to  be  sacrificed,  because  the  lot  had  fidlen 
on  her,  an  eagle  came  and  carried  away 
the  knife  of  the  priest,  on  which  she  was 
released,  and  the  barbarous  custom  of 
ofifering  human  victims  was  abolished.—* 
III.  (Known  in  ecclesiastical  history  by 
the  name  of  St.  Helen),  bom  of  obscure 
parents  in  a  small  village  of  Bithynia* 
was  wife  of  Constantius  Chlorus,  and  mo« 
tber  of  Constantine  the  Great.  When  her 
husband  was  devated  to  the  rank  of  Cssar 
she  was  repudiated ;  but  on  the  accession 
of  her  son,  a.  d.  S90,  she  rooeived  the  title  of 
Augusta.  Having  embraced  Christianity, 
she  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem, 
where  she  was  said  to  have  found  the  r^ 
mains  of  the  true  Cross,  and  after  erecttng 
many  churches  to  the  true  God,  she  died 
at  Nicodemia  a.  n.  387,  in  her  eightieth 
year.  —  IV.  Daughter  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  married  her  cousin  JuUan,  when  he 
was  appointed  Caesar,  ▲.[&.  355.  She  died 
without  children  at  Vieone  a.  d.  359.  — 
V.  An  island  off  the  coast  of  Attica,  so 
called  fit>m  Helen  having  first  landed  on 
it  in  her  flight  with  Paria  from  Sparta.  It 
was  sometunes  called  Cnnm  and  Macrist 
and  is  now  MaeroiutL 

HauNOB,  a  Lydian  prince,  who  acoom* 
panied  Aneas  to  Italy,  and  was  killed  by 
the  Rutulians.  His  mother's  name  was 
Licymnia. 

HxLZNus,  a  celebrated  soothsayer^  and 
the  only  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba  who 
survived  the  siege  of  IVoy.  When  Hden 
was  given  in  marriage  to  bis  brother  Dei- 
phobus in  preference  to  himseli^  ha  retixad 
to  Mount  Ida,  where  Ulysses  took  hia 
prisoner  by  the  advice  of  Chaleas.  The 
Greeks  made  use  of  prayers,  threats,  and 
promises,  to  induce  him  to  reiveal  the 
secrets  of  the  Trojans ;  and  among  other 
predictions  he  declared  that  IVoy  could 
not  be  taken,  unless  PhUoetetes  could  be 
prevuled  on  to  quit  his  retreat  at  Leonos, 
and  repair  to  the  siege.  After  the  ruin 
of  his  country,  he  foil  to  the  sbaie  of 
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Pynrhtts,  bob  of  AchiUes,  whose  favour  he 
so  conciliated  that  he  not  only  gave  him 
in  marriage  Andromaehe,  widow  of  his 
brother  Heetor,  but  nominated  him  his 
successor  in  the  kingdom  of  Epinia  to  the 
exdusion  of  his  own  son  Molossua.  He 
received  .Sneas  as  he  voyaged  towards 
Italy,  and  foretold  him  some  of  the  cala- 
mities wbich  attended  his  fleet.  The 
manner  in  which  he  received  the  gift  of 
prophecy  is  doubtful.  (See  Cassakd&a.) 
Cestrinua  was  the  ofikpring  of  his  umon 
with  Andromache. 

■  HxuIdxs,  L,  the  daughters  of  the  Sun 
and  Clymene ;  three  in  number,  LAmpe- 
thuaa,  Lampetie^  and-  Fhaiftusa :  or,  acoord- 
inff  to  Hyginus,  seven :  via.  J^le,  £theria, 
Dioxtppe,  Helie,  Lampetie,  Merope,  and 
Phoebe.  They  were  so  afflicted  at  the 
death  of  .tiieir  brother  FbaiSton,  that  they 
were  changed  by  the  gods  into  poplars,  and 
their  tears  into  amber,  on  the  banks  a£  the 
Fo.--^IL  The  first  inhiOjitants  of  Rhodes. 
This  island  bong  covered  with  mud,  when 
the  world  was  first  created,  was  warmed 
by  the  cherishing  beams  of  the  sun,  and 
thence  sprang  seven  men,  Heliades,  Mt 
ToS  "fifdn,  **  from  the  sun." 

HBU.SA  (Or.  'HAidia.),  in  ancient  his. 
fory,  the  chief  of  the  ten  courts  amoi^ 
which  the  6000  Athenian  jurymen  were 
distributed,  and  which  on  important  oc- 
earions  sometimes  contained  them  alL  It 
probably  derived  its  name  from  being  open 
to  the  sun  (^Aios).  Befbre  this  tribunal 
causes  of  oonsequenoe  to  the  state  and 
individuals  whidi  did  not  involve  blood- 
shed were  brought.  The  judges  were  caHed 
Heliasts. 

Hiilcx>  I.,  a  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  Ursa  nuyor,  fitmi  the  town  of  Helice, 
of  which  GaHsto,  changed  into  the  Great 
Bear,  was  a  native.  —  II.  One  g£  the  dncf 
cities  of  Adiaia,  dtuated  on  the  shore  of 
the  l^nus  Corinthlacusb  and  celebrated  for 
the  ten^le  and  wvrahip  of  Neptune,  thence 
called  Hclicanins.  It  was  destroyed  by 
n  tremendous  inundation,  b*  c.  S7S* 

HuXcoarf  a  fomous  mountain  in  Boso* 
taa,  near  the  Oulf  of  Corinth,  sacred  to 
Apollo  and  the  Muses,,  thence  called  He- 
liKteiades.  The  Muses  had  here  their 
statues  of  wood;  bete  also  w«re  statues  of 
ApoUo  and  Mereury,  Bacchus,  Orpheus, 
and  haaovm  poets  and  musicians.  On  it 
were  situated  the  fountains  Hippocrene 
and  Aganippe,  the  grand  sources  oiP  poetic 
inspiration.  It  is  now  called  Fakeovomi 
or  rather  ZoffurtL 

HxLionfinus,  L,  a  Greek  poet  who  is 
supposed  to  have  Uved  in  tiie  first  or,  at 
the  latest,  in  the  second^sentury  of  our  era. 


while  some  miuntain  that  he  is  the  same 
with  the  rhetorician  of  that  name  who  was 
one  of  Horace's  companions  in  his  cele- 
brated journey  to  Brundisium.  Sixteen  of 
his  hexameters  are  cited  by  Stobaeus.— 
II.  An  Athenian  physician  mentioned  by 
Galen,  and  the  author  of  a  didactic  poem 
entitled  **  Justification.*'  —  III.  A  mathe- 
matician of  Larissa,  whose  era  is  unknown, 
though  he  probably  lived  long  afWr  the 
reign  of  Tiberius.  Besides  other  works  he' 
was  the  author  of  a  treatise  upon  <*  Optics,** 
or  rather  an  abridgment  of  the  work  upon 
this  subject  attributed  to  £udid..i— IV.  A 
Greek  romance  writer,  who  was  bom  at 
Emesa  in  Phcsnieia,  and  lived  under 
Theodosius  and  Aroadius  in  the  fburth 
century.  He  was  raised  to  the  bishopric 
of  Tricca  in  Thessaly ;  and  to  him  is  a»- 
scribed  the  custom  of  deposing  all  priest* 
who  Uved  in  matrimony  after  their  ordi- 
nation. Numerous  works  are  attributed 
to  him ;  but  the  most  celebrated  is  the  ro» 
mance  endtled  AMtowtKo,  in  ten  books,  be-' 
ing  the  history  of  Theagenes  and  Chari- 
olea,  daughter  of  a  king  of  JEthiopia, 
which  has  passed  through  numerous  edi- 
tions»and  been  translate  into  almost  all 
the  languages  of  modem  Europe. 

HkuooabZlus,  or  Elagabalvs,  I.,  a 
FboBnician  deity,  supposed  to  be  identical' 
with  the  Sun,  or  with  Jupiter,  and  wor- 
shipped chiefly  at  Emesa.  His  image  was 
a  large  black  stone  of  a  conical  shape.  — -^ 
II.  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  a  Roman 
emperor,  son  of  Varius  Avitiu  Bassianus- 
and  Soeemis,  daughter  of  Mcesa,  sister  of 
the  -empress  Julia,  was  bom  at  Antioch 
A.  n.  804.  His  true  name  was  Varius 
Avitus  Bassianus;  but  his  grandmother, 
from  ambitious  motives,  gave  out  that  ho' 
was  a  son  of  GaiacaUa ;  and  on  this  plea 
induced  the  legion  stationed  at  Emesa  to- 
rebel  against  Maerinus,  who  had  been  ele^ 
vated  tothe  throne  on  the  death  of  Cara- 
calla.  After  defeating  Maerinus,  a.  d.  218, 
he  was  invested  with  the  imperial  purple  by' 
the  senate^  and  assumed  the  name  of  Hdio- 
gabalus,  because  he  had  been  priest  of  that' 
divinity  in  Phoenicia.  On  his  arrival  in 
Rome,tiiough  only  fourteen  years  of  i^  ha 
commenced  a  career  of  extravagance,  follyt 
cruelty,  and  diAauchery,  which  outstripped 
ev^nthat  of  his  pretended  fother  CaracaUa. 
He  married  four  wives,  among  others  a- 
Vestal;  and  the  imperial  pidace  became 
a  scene  of  debauch  and  open  prostitution.  * 
He  raised  his  horse  to  the  honours  of  the 
consulship,  made  his  grandmother  Mcssa, 
and  mother  Soeemis,  his  colleagues  on  the 
throne;  and  chose  a  senate  of  women,  over 
which  his  mother  presided,  and  prescribed 
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all  the  (kthions  which  prevuled  in  the  em- 
pire. To  the  god  Heliogibalus,  no  other 
than  a  large  black  stone,  temples  were 
raised,  and  the  altars  of  the  gods  plundered 
to  deck  those  of  the  new  dlTinity.  But 
even  these  acts  of  madness  and  folly  were 
outdone  hy  his  licentious  depravity  and 
brutality;  but  we  refirain  firom  sullying 
cmr  oolunms  with  the  catalogue  of  his 
crimes  and  rices.  In  herdesire  to  conciliate 
the  people  towards  her  worthless  grandson, 
Moesa  induced  him  to  associate  with  him 
in  the  empire  his  cousin  Alexander  Severus, 
a  youth  of  promising  dispositions;  but 
Heliogabalus,  jealous  of  his  popularity,  at- 
tempted to  annul  his  appointment,  though 
without  success ;  but  at  length  a  report  of 
his  death,  which  Heliogabalus  caused  to 
be  circulated,  led  to  an  insurrection  in 
which  he  perished,  together  with  his  mo- 
ther, his  principal  fiivourites,  and  the 
ministers  of  his  crimes,  ▲•  n.  238,  after  a 
reign  of  nearly  four  years.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Alexander  Severus. 

Hau5r5Lis,  I.,acelebratedcity  of  Egypt, 
not  fiur  from  modem  Cairo;  fiunous  for  its 
oracle  of  Apollo,  and  a  temple  of  the  Sun, 
in  which  was  maintained  and  worshipped 
the  sacred  ox  Mnevis,  as  Apis  was  at 
Memphis.  This  city  was  a  fovounte  resort 
of  the  Greek  philosophers;  and  among 
others,  Plato  is  said  to  have  lived  here 
three  years.  It  was  sacked  by  Cambyses, 
and  in  the  time  of  Strabo  was  completely 
deserted.  The  modem  name  is  Matarea, 
r— II.  A  celebrated  city  of  Syria,  south- 
west of  Emesa,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Orontes.  Its  Grecian  name,  Heliopolis 
('HAio^oXif ),  •*  City  of  the  Sun,"  is  merely 
a  translation  of  the  native  term  Baaibeck, 
which  appellation  the  ruins  at  the  present 
day  retain.  Heliopolis  was  finned  for  its 
temple  of  the  sun,  erected  by  Antoninus 
Pius,  and  the  ruins  of  this  celebrated  pile 
still  attest  its  former  magnificence. 

HxlIum,  a  name  given  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Maese  in  Holland. 

Hxiius,  *HAior,  the  Greek  name  of  the 
Sun  or  Apollo. 

HeLLAnicus,  a  native  of  Miletus,  who 
lived  about  460  a.  c,  and  wrote  various 
historical  and  geographical  works,  of  which 
bis  **  History  of  Argos  **  is  the  most  cele- 
brated. He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
five. 

Hbllas,  I.,  a  term  first  applied  to  a 
city  and  region  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district 
of  Phthiotis,  where  Hellen,  son  of  Deu- 
calion, reigped,  but  afterwards  extended 
to  all  Thessaly,  and  finally  to  the  whole  of 
Greece,  Thessaly  itself  excluded.  (See 
GaiBciA.)— IJ.  A  beautiful  woman  be- 


loved by  Marius,  who  slew  her  in  a  fit  of 
passion,  and  afterwards  destroyed  himself; 
HxLLX,  a  daughter  of  Athamas  and 
Nephele.  To  avoid  the  cruel  oppression 
of  her  mother-in-law  Ino,  she  fied  from 
Thessaly  with  her  brother  Phryxus.  She 
was  carried  through  the  air  on  the  ram 
with  the  golden  fleece,  which  her  mother 
had  received  from  Neptune;  but  in  her 
passage  became  giddy,  and  fell  into  that 
part  of  the  sea,  ftom  her  named  the  HeBea- 
pont,  and  was  drowned.  Some  say  that 
she  was  carried  on  a  cloud,  or  rather  on  a 
ship.  Phryxus  proceeded  on  his  way  to 
Colchis.     See  Phbtxcs. 

HsLLKV,  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha, 
reigned  in  Phthiotis  about  b.c.  1495,  and 
gave  the  name  of  Hellenians  (*EAXi)vffT) 
to  his  subjects.  From  his  three  sons, 
.£olus,  Dorus,  and  Xuthus  (who  again 
was  the  fitther  of  Ion  and  Adueus), 
sprang  the  Dorians,  JEolians,  lonians,  and 
Aclueans,  the  four  tribes  into  which  the 
Hellenic  nation  was  lor  many  centuries 
divided,  and  distingui^ed  from  each  other 
by  many  peculiarities  in  language  and  in- 
stitutions. 

HsLLxmEs,  the  name  originally  given  to 
the  subjects  of  Hellen,  but  afterwards  a 
general  appellation  for  the  people  of 
Greece.     See  Hellas. 

HxLLSsrovT08k  DardantBet,  a  narrow 
strait  between  Asia  and  Europe,  near  the 
Propontis,  named  firom  Helle,  drowned 
there  in  her  voyage  to  Colchis.  (See 
Hklux.)  Its  modem  name  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  firom  the  ancient  city  of  Dardanus. 
(See  DAaDAVvs.)  It  is  celebrated  for  the 
love  and  death  of  Leander,  and  the  bridge 
of  boats  which  Xerxes  built  over  it  when 
he  invaded  Greece.  The  country  along  the 
Hellespont  on  the  Asiatic  coast  bears  the 
same  name. 

HxLLorfA,  a  district  of  Euboea,  in  which 
Histica  was  utuated* 

HkllStia,  the  name  of  two  festivals, 
celebrated,  the  one  at  Corinth  in  honour 
of  Athena,  the  other  in  Crete  in  honour  of 
Europa,  at  which  a  myrtle  garland,  called 
iKkmris,  no  less  than  twenty  cubits  in  cir- 
cumference, was  borne  in  procession. 

HxLdaus,  an  ancient  city  of  Sicily  be- 
low Syracuse,  at  the  mouth  of  a  cognominal 
stream.  The  vestiges  are  called  Muri  Ued ; 
and  the  adjacent  country  was  so  beautiful 
as  to  be  called  the  HehHam  Tlnnpe. 

Helos,  a  town  of  Laconia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Eurotas,  not  iu  from  its  mouth, 
said  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  Hdius,  the 
son  of  Perseus.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
town,  having  revolted  against  the  Dorians 
and  Heraclida^  were  reduced  to  slavery. 
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and  called  HeloU»  a  name  afterwards  ex* 
tended  to  the  various  people  who  were  held 
in  bondage  by  the  Spartans.  They  were 
employed  either  as  domestic  stavea^  culti- 
vators of  the  land,  or  in  the  public  works ; 
and  though  they  do  not  appear  to  haye 
been  treated  ordinarily  with  much  scYerity, 
yet  the  recollection  of  their  former  state 
urged  them  frequently  to  reyolt,  while 
their  numbers  rendered  them  so  formidable 
to  their  masters  as  to  drive  the  latter  to 
schemes  of  the  most  abominable  treachery 
for  their  repression.  Miiller  n^ects  the 
etymology  usually  aarigned  to  the  word 
Helots,  and  derives  it  from  ZKtr,  to  take 

HiLvxrii,  an  ancient  nation  of  Gaul, 
conquered  by  J.  Ca»ar.  Their  country  is 
genially  supposed  to  have  corresponded 
to  the  modem  Smitxerland;  but  ancient 
Helvetia  was  of  less  extent  than  modern 
Swttxerland,  being  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Bhenus,  and  Lacus  Brigantinus  or 
Lake  of  Conatanee,  on  the  south  by  the 
Rhodanus  and  the  Lake  of  Getteva,  and 
on  the  west  by  Mons  Jura. 

HxLvinlos  Pbmcus.     See  Pbiscus. 

Hbi.vIi,  a  people  of  Gaul,  north  of  the 
Arecomici,  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Bhone.  Their  territory  corresponds  to  the 
modem  diocese  of  Viviere  s  *nd  the  vil- 
lage  of  AJIpe  presents,  even  at  the  present 
day,  some  ruins  of  their  capital,  Alba  Au- 
gusta. 

Hkmxti,  a  people  of  Paphlagoma,  along 
the  coast  of  the  Euxine.     See  Vznri. 

Hxifx6cBi,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia, 
near  Colchis,  descended  fit>m  Amphytus 
and  Telhius,  charioteers  (^i^toxoi)  of 
Castor  and  Pollux.  They  are  mentioned 
by  the  ancient  writers  as  bold  and  skilful 
pirates. 

HxFHiBSTXA,  L,  one  of  the  two  chief 
capital  towns  of  Lemnos,  the  other  being 
Myrina.  —  II.  A  festival  in  honour  of 
Vulcan  CH^aiOTof)  at  Athena.     See  Lam- 

VADSrHOKIA. 

Harn^ssnlnxs,  a  name  applied  to  the 
lipari  isles,  as  sacred  to  Vulcan  ('H^oio'- 

TOf). 

HxrBJBsrloK,  L,  a  grammarian  of  Alex- 
andria, A.  D.  150,  preceptor  of  ^lius  Ve- 
rus,  afterwards  emperor.  He  must  be 
distinguished  from  Ptolemsus  HephaM- 
tionis,  A.  D.  123,  sumamed  Chennue,  also 
a  grammarian  of  Alexandria. -~  II.  A  Ma- 
cedonian famous'  for  his  intimacy  with 
Alexander  the  Great  He  accompanied 
the  king  in  his  Asiatic  expedition,  and  after 
a  long  succession  of  foithful  services,  he 
was  seized  with  a  fever  at  Ecbatana,  and 
died  A.  c.  S25. 


HcrH.rBaTluii,  a  name  given  to  a  region 
of  Lycia  near  Phaaelis,  from  which  fire 
inued,  when  a  burning  torch  was  applied 
to  the  surfiMe,  owing  to  the  naphtha  with 
which  the  soil  was  impregnated. 

HxaA,  the  name  of  Juno  among  the 
Greeks.     See  JcMa 

HxaXcuA,  I.,  a  name  given  to  more  than 
forty  towns  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
the  islands  of  the  Me^terranean ;  supposed 
to  have  been  built  in  honour  of  'HpoicX^n 
Of  these  cities  the  moat  celebrated  was- 
Heraclea,  situated  in  Asia  Minor  on  the* 
Black  Sea,  and  known  by  the  names  of  He- 
radea  Pontica  and  Permthus.     lliis  city 
was  founded  by  the  Megareans,  and  early 
attained  to  conriderable  wealth  and  im- 
portance as  a  place  of  trade.     The  inha> 
bitants  maintained  thar  independence  for 
several  years,  subject  only  to  a  tribute  paid 
to  the  Persian  monarch.     The  Heracleots 
supplied  the  10,000  Greeks,  under  Xeno- 
phon,  on  their  memorable  retreat,  with 
vessels  to  carry  them  back   to   Cysicus. 
The    republican   government    was    over- 
thrown, about  B.  c.  380,  by  Clearchua,  one 
of  the  chief  citizens,  in  whose  fiunily  the 
government  continued   nearly  a  century. 
Heraclea  furnished  succours  to  Ptolemy 
against  Antigonus;  and  afterwards,  not- 
withstanding the  aid  furnished  to  Rome 
by  its  marine,  and  a  treaty  of  alliance,  both«. 
offensive  and  defensive,  with  that  powerfuF 
state,  it  was  pillaaed  by  Cotta,  under  the 
pretext  that  it  haa  resbted  the  exactions  of 
the  publicans  (or  tax-formers)  of  Rome. 
Its  splendid  library,  temple,  and  publico 
baths  were  plundered  and  set  on  fire,  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants  put  to  death  by 
the  conqueror.     The  city,  however,  con- 
tinued to  flourish  under  the  Roman  em- 
perors, and  coins  of  Tn^>^  ''^d  Severus 
are  extant,  in  which  it  is  styled  metropolis 
and  augusta.  The  fleet  of  the  Goths  waited 
here  for  the  retum  of  the  second  expedition 
that,  in  the  time  of  Gallienus,  ravaged 
Bithjrnia  and  Mysia ;  and  it  is  mentioned 
as  still  prosperous  even  so  recently  as  the 
reign  of  Abnuel  Commenus.     Athensus 
informs  us  that  it  was  celebrated  for  its- 
wine,  almonds,  and  nuts. —  II.  Lyncestis, 
a  town  of  Macedonia,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Candavian  Mountains,  on  the  confines  of 
Illyria.     Its  ruins  still  retain  the  name  of 
EreklL     Mention  is  made  of  this  town  in 
Caesar.  —  III.  Sintica,  the  principal  town 
of  the  Sinti  in  Thrace,  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  the  Heraclea  buUt  by  Amyntas, 
the  brother  of  Philip.     Demetrius,  the  son 
of  Philip,  was  here  imprisoned  and  mur- 
dered  IV.  Trachinia,  a  town  of  Thes- 

saly,  founded  by  the  Lacedamonians,  and 
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•  eolooy  from  Tnohis,  about  b.  e.  4S6,  in 
the  sixth  year  of  the  PelopoQnesisn  var. 
Jason,  tyrant  of  Fher«,  took  posMssion  of 
thie  city  at  one  period,  and  caused  the 
walls  to  be  pulled  down.  It  however 
again  arose  from  its  ruins,  and  became  a 
flourishing  city  under  the  £tolians»  who 
sometimes  held  their  general  council  within 
its  walls ;  and  was  taken  by  the  Roman 
consul,  Acilius  Gl^rio^  after  a  long  and 
obstinate  siege.  The  votiges  of  this  city 
are  visible  on  a  high  flat,  at  the  roots 
of  Mount  <£ta.  -~  V.  PbHcaro,  a  city  of 
liucania,  between  the  Aciris  and  Siris, 
founded  by  the  Tarentini  after  the  destruo* 
tion  of  the  ancient  city  of  Kris  (a.  c. 
428).  This  city  is  rendered  remarkable  in 
history,  as  having  been>  the  seat  of  the  ge* 
Bcral  conncii  of  the  Greek  states.—- VI. 
IGnoa,  a  city  of  Sicily,  north-east  of  Agri*> 
gentum,  at  the  mouth  of  the  rirer  Camicus. 
It  waa  fWnnded  by  Minos  when  he  pursued 
Dsdalna  hilfaer,  and  waa  subseiiuently 
called  Heraclea  from  Hercules,  after  his 
victory  over  Eryx.  Some  authorities  make 
tile  original  name  to  have  been  Macara, 
and  Minos  to  have  been  its  conqueror. — 
VI.  A  maritime  city  of  Caria,  near  the 
mouth-  of  the  Latmus,  between  Miletus 
and  Priene^  called,  for  distinction  sake, 
Heraclea  LatinL  Tlie  site  corresponds 
nearly  with  the  village  of  Oufo  Baji, — 
VIL  or  Heradeepolis  Magna,  a  city  of 
Egypt,  in  the  Heracleotic  nome,  of  which 
it  was  the  capital.  The  ichneomon  was 
worshipped  here.  —  VIII.  or  Heracleo- 
polls  Parva,  a  city  of  I^^TP^  south-west 
of  Pelurium,  within  the  limits  of  the  Delta. 
The  ruins  are  now  called  DeBxnn 

HzaACLiuM,  the  name  of-  several  towns 
and  promontories  of  antiquity.  One  of 
the  former  was  rituated  near  Canopua,  and 
gave  the  name  Ostium  Heraeliticum  to 
the  most  western  mouth  of  the  Nile. 

HxaacuANVs,  a  general  in  the  reign  of 
Honorius,  who  assumed  the  purple,  a.  n. 
41 3»  and  having  entered  the  Tiber  with  a 
laige  fleet  from  Africa  on  his  way  to  Rome, 
was  defeated  bv  one  of  the  imperial  gene- 
rals, and  forced  to  retreat  to  Africa,  where 
he  waa  captured  and  beheaded. 

HtaACLiDA,  a  general  derignation  for 
the  descendants  of  Hercules,  who,  after 
tiie  death  of  that  hero,  were  expelled  from 
the  Peloponnesus  by  Eurystheus,  king  of 
Myceme.  They  went  first  to  Ceyz,  king 
of  Trachis,  and  thence  to  Athens,  where 
Theseus  kindly  received  them,  and  treated 
with  contempt  the  demands  of  Eurystheus, 
that  they  should  be  given  up.  Eurystheus 
thereupon  led  an  army  into  Attica ;  but 
his  forces  were  defeated,  and  he  himself 


fell  by  the  hand  of  Hyllus,  son  of  Her- 
cules. The  Hefadids  now  entered  the 
Pdoponnesus,  and  became  masters  of  the 
whole  country ;  but  the  following  year,  a 
pestilence  having  broken  out,  which  was 
attributed  by^  the  orade  to  their  having 
returned  before  their  time,  they  once 
more  retnivied  to  Attica.  They  subse- 
quently fidled  in  three  diilercnt  expedi- 
tions against  the  Peloponnesus;  but  at 
length  Aristodemus,  Temenus,  and  Oes-' 
phontcs,  SODS  of  Aristomachus,  encouraged 
by  an  ocacle,  asBembled  a  numerous  force, 
and,  after  some  derisive  battles,  became 
masters  of  all  the  peninsula.  The  return 
of  the  Heraciid«,  which  took  place  dK>ut' 
1 40  yeafs  after  their  expulsion,  er  80  years 
after  the  ri^e  of  Troy,  forms  a  oele-* 
brated  epoch  in  ancient  chronology,  as 
it  has  been  generally  considered  to  mark 
the  transition  from  the  heroic  or  febulous 
ages  to  the  period  of  authentic  history. 

HnRAciioBS,  a  name  eomnran  to  nume- 
rous individuals,  of  whom  the  most  cele- 
brated were  -^  I.,  a  Greek,  minister  of 
Seuthes^  king  of  Thmoe,  who  promised,' 
and  lUtttrwards  refrised,  soecoure  to  the  ten 
thousand  during  tiieir  retreat. — II.  A  Sy- 
racusan  of  high  birth,  wbo  united  himself 
to  Dion  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing 
the  younger  Dionysius.  He  was  appointed 
admiral  through  the  influence  of  Dion,  but 
abused  his  power  in  corrupting  the  people^ 
and  in  encouraging  a  spirit  of  mutiny  and. 
dissatisfiwtion.  After  various  instances  of 
lenity  and  forgiveness  on  the  part  of  Dion^ 
towards  this  tndiridual,  the  friends  of  the 
former,  finding  that^  as  long  as  Heraclide* 
existed,  his  turbulent  md  foctious  spnit 
would  produce  disorder  in  the  state^  brdce 
into  his  house  and  put  him  to  death.—  III. 
A  young  Syracusan  of  high  birth,  who 
brought  on  the  naval  conflict  in  which  the 
Syracusans  were  completely  Tictorious  over 
the  Athenians,  b.c.  414.-— IV.  Sumamed 
Ponticus,  a  naliveof  Heraclea  Pontica,  who 
travelled  into  Greece  for  the  purpose  of 
devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  philoso^ 
phy,  and  became  one  of  the  auditors  of 
Speusippus;  or,  according  to  Suidas,  of 
Plato  himself.  He  afterwards  attached 
himself  to  Aristotle,  and  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Peripateties,  he  piqued  him- 
self on  a  great  Taricty  of  knowledge,  wrote 
on  subjects  of  all  kinds,  and  even  composed 
a  tragedy,  which  he  published  under  the 
name  of  Thespis.  He  was  always  attired 
with  much  elegance,  which  made  the  Athe- 
nians change  his  name,  in  sport,  fr'om 
norrui^t  to  HoijanK6s  ("Ostentatious'*). 
Several  fragments  of  his  writings  remain.— 
V.  A  Macedonian  painter  of  naval  sub« 
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jaete.  On  the  defeat  and  eaptiWty  of 
Fenefl,  b.  c.  168,  be  retired  to  Athens* 
where  he  attained  considerable  reputation. 
VI.  An  Ephesian  sculptor,  son  of  Agasias, 
vho  made,  in  eoigunction  with  Harmatius, 
the  statue  of  Mari  now  in  the  Paris  Mu- 
seum.    His  age  is  uncertain. 

HsRAf  LiTUs,  a  natiTO  of  Ephesus,  was 
bom  about  OL  69,  a.  c.  503,  and  became 
fininder  oi  a  sect  derived  firom  Pylbagoras^ 
parent  of  the  Italic  sehooL  NatuxaUy  of 
a  melancholy  temper,  he  deroted  fainueif 
to  retixeraoot  and  meditation ;  he  made  his 
place  of  residence  a  mmintainous  retreat^ 
and  bis  food  consisted  of  thfe  natural  pro- 
duce of  the  earth.  When  Darius  beard 
«f  his  fiuooe,  he  invited  him  to.  his  court, 
but  he  treated  the  invitation  with  con- 
tempt .His  diet  and  mode  oflife  at  length 
occasioned  a  dropsy,  of  which  he  died,  at 
the  age  of  GO.  The  natural  haughtiness 
of  his  mind  made  him  view  with  cdtitempt 
•11  the  pursuits  and  occupations  of  man- 
bind  ;  but  there  is  no  ground  whatever 
lor  the  oft^epeated  story  that  he  waa  pero 
petually  shedding  tears  on  account  of  the 
vices  of  mankind,  and  for  this  reason  styled 
the  Weeping  Philosopher. 

Haa^A,  I.,. a  town  of  Arcadia,  above 
the  right  bank  of  the  Alpheus,  and  near 
the  frontiers  of  Elis,  which  frequently-  die* 
pated  its  posseesion  with  Arcadia.  Its 
site  is  now  occupied  by.tbe  village  A^omu 
•—  II.  The  name  of  the  festivals  cddbxated 
in  honour  of  Hera  or  Juno  in  ail  the  cities 
of  Greece  into  whtch  .her  woiship  was 
introduced.  Argos  was  the  original  seat 
of  hef  worship,  whence  it  spread  over  the 
other  parts  of  Greece^  and  .over  the  Ar^ve 
colonies,  at  Samos,  ^gina^  and  other 
places.  >  These  festivals  were  celebrated 
every  fifth  year,  and  in  sudi  solemnity 
were  they  held  that  the  Argives  always 
reckoned  their  years  from  the  date  of  their 
high  priestess's  office.  On  these  occasions 
the  great  sacrifice  of  f  00  oxen  (Icanf/sCiy) 
took  place. 

HubsuM,  L,  temple  and  grove  of 
Juno,  between  Argos  and  Myoenas,  where 
the  great  festival  of  the'  Henea  was  cde* 
brated.  —  IL  Another  in  the  island  of 
Samoa,  constructed  by  Rhceous,.  son  of 
Philaus,  who,  with  Theodonis  of  Samoa, 
la  said  ia  have  invented  the  art  of  casting 
in  brass. 

H»icuLZi«iiic,.a  maritime  city  of  Cam- 
pania, near  the  present  PorHei^  destroyed 
by  an  eruptioii  of  Vesuvius  in  ▲.  n,  79. 
The  date  ef  its  fbundation  is  unknown,  and 
its  early  history  fiibulous;  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  was  held  by  the  Osci,  Pelasgi, 
and  Samnites,  befinre  it  came  into  the  pos- 


session of  the  Romans.  Itsilihabitants  took 
an  active  part  in  the  social  and  civil  wars, 
and  the  city  suffered  considerably  in 
consequence.  little  more  is  known  about 
it  except  its  destruction  with  Pompeii  and 
Stabiae^  by  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 
The  volcano  had  for  some  centuries  been 
inactive,  and  even  covered  with  verdure  ^ 
but  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Xitu8b> 
▲.  p.  79,  it  burst  fiorth  with  great  violenee, 
and  caused  those  terrible  disasters  so  well 
described  by  the.  younger  Pliny,  in  two 
entire  epistles,  and  mote  briefly  by  Tacitus. 
Pompeii,  which  stood  near,  duured  the  same 
&te.  After  being  buried  under  the  lava 
for  160O  years,  those  ratieswere  accident* 
ally  discovered;  Hercukneum  in  1713» 
Pompeii  in  1755.  It  appears  that  Her« 
eulaaeum  is  in  no  part  less  than  70  feet» 
in  some  parts  112  feet,  below  the  surfiice 
of  the  ground,  while  Pompeii  is  buried  lO 
or  12  leet  deep.  Many  valuable  remains 
of  antiquity,  busts,  manuscripts,  &c.  have 
been  recovered  from  the  ruins,  and  are  proN 
served  at  I^trtiei ;  and  the  engravinga  taken 
from  them  have  been  munificently  pre^ 
seated  to  the  different  learned  bodies  of 
Europe.  The  plan  also  of  many  of  the 
public  buildings  has  been  laid  open,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  theatre;  and  on  the 
wbolcy  the  remuns  of  Herculaneum  are  so 
varied  and  perfect,  that  they  throw  a  light 
on  the  arts  and  domesdc  customs  of  the 
Romans  which  bo  mere  description  by  a 
olaasie  author  could  give. 

Hxac0LKS,  a  celebrated  hero^  who, 
after  death,  was  jranked  among  the  gods^ 
and  received  divine  honours.  Diod.  S.  men«> 
tions  three  of  this  name,  Cicero  six,  and 
some  authors  forty-three.  Of  all  these,  the 
son  of  Jupiter  and  Alemena,  generally 
called  the  Tbeban,  is  the  most  celebrated ; 
and  to  him  the  actions  of  the  others  have 
been  attributed.  On  the  day  on  which 
Alemena  was  to  be  delivered  in  Thebes, 
Jupiter  having  announced  to  the  gods  that 
a  man  was  that  day  to  see  the  light  who 
would  rule  over  all  his  neighbours,  Juno, 
pretending  incredulity,  exacted  from  him 
an  oath  that  what  be  had  said  should 
be  accomplished.  Upon  this  Juno,  hast- 
ening to  Argos,  brought  Eurystheus,  son 
of  Sthenelus,  brother  of  Alemena,  to  light 
that  day,  while  she  checked  the  parturi- 
tion of  Alemena,  whose  son  was  thus  fiited 
to  serve  his  cousin  Eurystheus.  Before 
Hercules  had  completed  his  eighth  month, 
the  jealousy  of  Juno  sent  two  snakes 
to  devour  him.  But  the  child  boldly 
seized  them  in  both  hands,  and  squeezed 
them  to  death,  while  his  brother  Iphi- 
clus  alarmed  the  house  with  his  fright- 
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ful  shrieks.      He  soon  became  the  pupil 
of  the    Centaur   Chiron,    and    rendered 
himself   the    most    valiant    and    accom- 
plished youth  of  the  age.  In  his  eighteenth 
year  he  subdued  a  huge  lion,  which  preyed 
on  the  flocks  of  Amphitryon,  his  supposed 
lather  ;  and  he  afterwards  deliyered  his 
country  firom  the  annual  tribute  of  100 
oxen,  which  it  paid  to  Erginus.    Having 
been,  as  already  mentioned,  subjected,  be- 
fore his  birth,  to  the  power  of  Eurystheus, 
and  obliged  to  obey  him  in  every  respect, 
he  was  ordered  by  the  latter  to  appear  at 
Myceme ;  but  he  at  first  refused,  and  Juno, 
to  punish  his  disobedience,  rendered  him 
delirious.     The  oracle  of  Apollo  having 
subsequently  declared  that  he  must  be 
subservient  for  twelve  years  to  the  will  of 
Eurystheus,  in  complsiuice  with  the  com- 
mands of  Jupiter,  he  at  length  resolved  to 
go  to  Mycenae,  and  bear  with  fortitude 
whatever  gods  or  men  might  impose  on  him. 
Eurystheus  then  commanded  him  to  achieve 
a  number  of  enterprises  the  most  difficult 
and  arduous  ever  known,  generally  called 
the  twelve  labours  of  Hereules ;  but  previ- 
ously to  his  undertaking  them  the  hero  re- 
ceived a  sword  from  Mercury,  a  bow  from 
Apollo,  a  golden  breastplate  from  Vulcan, 
horses  from  Neptune,  and  a  robe  from  Mi- 
nerva.    His  first  labour,  impoeed  by  Eu- 
rystheus, was  to  kill  the  lion  of  Nemca, 
which  ravaged  the  country  near  Mycenae. 
2.  To  destroy  the  Lemaean  Hydra,  which 
had  seven  heads,  according  to  ApoUodorus, 
fifty  according  to  Simonides,  100  accord- 
ing to  Diodorus.     S.  To  bring  alive  and 
unhurt  into  the  presence  of  Eurystheus 
a  stag  fiunous  for  swiftness,  golden  horns, 
and    brazen  feet,  which    frequented  the 
neighbourhood  of  (Enoe.      4.  To  bring 
alive  to  Eurystheus  a  wild  boar  which 
ravaged  the  neighbourhood  of  Eryman- 
thus.    5.  To  cleanse  the  stables  of  Auffeas, 
where  3,000  oxen  had  been  confined  for 
many  years.     6.  To  kill  the  carnivorous 
birds  which  ravaged  the  country  near  the 
lake  Stymphalus  m  Arcadia.     7.  To  bring 
alive  into  Peloponnesus  a  prodigious  wild 
bull  which  laid  waste  the  island  of  Crete. 
8.  To  obtain  the  mares  of  Diomedes  which 
fed  on  human  flesh.   9.  To  obtain  the  girdle 
of  the  queen  of  the  Amazons.     (See  Hip^ 
roLTTB.)  10.  To  kill  the  monster  Geryon, 
king  of  Gades,  and  bring  to  Argos  his  nu- 
merous flocks,  which  fed  on  human  flesh. 
(See  GxaTOK.)    1 1 .  To  obtain  apples  from 
die  garden  of  the  Hesperides.     (  See  Hbs- 
rxaiDXs.)pl2.    To   bring    to    earth  the 
three-headed  dog  Cerberus  which  guarded 
the  portals  of  the  infernal  regions.     Be- 
sides these  arduous  labours,  which  Eury- 


stheus imposed  on  him,  he  achieved  othera 
of  his  own  accord  equally  great  and  cele- 
brated.    (See  AxTJBus,  Busiais,  Cacus, 
EaTx,&c. )  He  accompanied  the  Argonauts 
to  Colchis  before  he  delivered  himself  up  to 
the  king  of  Mycenn ;   assisted  the  goda 
in  their  wars  against  the  giants  (see  Gi- 
OAKTXs),  conquered  Laomedon,  and  pil- 
laged Troy.     (See  Laokedom.)     When 
lole,  daughter  of  Eurytus,  king  of  CEchih- 
lia,  of  whom  he  was  deeply  enamoured, 
was  refused  to  his  entreaties,  he  became 
the  prey  of  a  fit  of  insanity,  and  murdered 
Iphitus,  the  only  one  of  the  sons  of  Eury- 
tus who  favoured  his  addresses  to  lole. 
(See  Iphitus.)     Some  time  afUr  he  was 
visited  by  a  disorder  which  obliged  him  to 
apply  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi  for  relief. 
The  coldness  with  which  he  was  received 
by  the  Pythia  having  irritated  him,  he  re- 
solved to  plunder  Apollo's  temple,  and  carry 
away  the  sacred  tripod,  but  the  thunder- 
bolts of  Jupiter  prevented  the  sacrilege. 
He  was  on  this  told  by  the  oracle,  that,  to 
recover  from  his  disorder,  he  must  be  sold  as 
a  slave,  and  remain  three  yean  in  the  most 
abject  servitude.    He  was  accordingly  sold 
to  Omphale,  queen  of  Lydia.     Here  he 
cleared  all  the  countiy  of  robben ;  on  which 
Omphale  restored   him   to  liberty,    and 
nuirried  him.     After  he  had  completed 
his  slavery,  he  returned  to  Peloponnesus, 
where  he  re-established  on  the  throne  of 
Sparta  Tyndarus,  expelled  by  Hippocoon  ; 
became   one   of    Dejanira's  suitors,  and 
married  her,  afler  he  had   overcome   all 
his  rivals.      Some  time  afterwards,  being 
obliged    to    leave    Calydon,   his    father- 
in-law's  kingdom,  because    he    had    in- 
advertently killed  a  man,  he  retired  to 
the  court  of   Ceyx,  king  of  Trachinia. 
In  his  way  he  was  stopped  by  the  swollen 
streams  of  the  Evenus,  where  the  Centaur 
Nessus  attempted  to  offer  violence  to  De- 
janira,   under  the  perfidious  pretence  of 
conveying  ber  over  the  river.  (See  Da- 
JAMIXA.)     Ceyx,   king  of  Trachinia,  re- 
ceived him  and  hu  wife  with  friendship. 
Hercules,  however,  still  mindful  that  he 
had  been  refused  the  hand  of  lole,  made 
war  against  her  fisther  Eurytus,   killed 
him,  with  three  of  his  sons,  and  took  lole 
away  captive.     Dejanira,  informed  of  her 
husband's  attachment  to  lole,  sent  him 
the  tunic  which  Nessus  had  given  her,  with 
the  assurance  that  it  possessed  the  power 
of  recalling  the  wandering  affections  of  a 
husband.     Hercules  put  it  on,  and  soon 
finding  the  poison  of  the  Lemean  Hydra 
penetrate  through  his  bones,  attempted  to 
pull  off  the  frtal  dress;  but  it  was  too  late, 
and  the  distemper  was  incurable.   He  then 
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implored  the  protection  of  Jupiter,  gave 
his  bow  and  arrows  to  Philoctetes,  erected 
a  large  pile  on  the  top  of  Mt  (Eta,  over 
which  he  spread  the  skin  of  the  Nemsan 
lion,  and  having  laid  himself  down  on  it, 
ordered  Philoctetes,  or,  according  to  others. 
Paean  or  Hyllus,  to  set  fire  to  the  pile; 
and  was  on  a  sudden  surrounded  with  the 
flames.  After  his  mortal  parts  were  con- 
sumed, he  was  carried  up  to  heaven  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  (bur  horses.  His  worship 
soon  became  as  universal  as  his  fame, 
and  Juno  forgot  her  resentment,  and 
gave  him  her  daughter  Hebe  in  marriage. 
Hercules  has  received  many  surnames 
and  epithets,  iVom  the  places  where  his 
worship  was  established,  or  the  labours 
which  he  achieved.  His  temples  were 
numerous  and  magnificent.  The  white 
poplar  was  particularly  dedicated  to  his  ser- 
vice. He  is  generally  represented  naked, 
with  strong  and  well-proportioned  limbs; 
sometimes  covered  with  the  skin  of  the 
Nemaean  lion ;  holding  a  knotted  club  in 
his  hand,  on  which  he  often  leans.  The 
children  of  Hercules  were  driven  firom  the 
Peloponnesus  after  his  death.  (See  Heaa- 
CUDJB.)  Such  are  the  most  striking  cha- 
racteristics of  the  life  of  Hercules,  who  is 
said  to  have  supported  for  a  while  the  weight 
of  the  heavens  on  his  shoulders,  (see  At- 
las,) and  to  have  separated  by  the  force  of 
his  arm  the  celebrated  mountains,  after- 
wards called  the  boundaries  of  his  labours. 
(See  Abtla.)  He  is  held  out  by  the 
ancients  as  a  true  pattern  of  virtue  and 
piety;  and  as  his  whole  life  had  been 
employed  for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
he  was  deservedly  rewarded  with  immor- 
tality. 

HsRdJLSUiff  PaoMOMTOEiuM,  I.,  Copo 
Spartiventi,  a  promontory  in  the  country 
of  the  Brutii,  forming  the  most  southern 
angle  of  Italy  to  the  east  —  II.  Fretum, 
StraitB  of  GibraUart  a  name  g^ven  to  the 
strait  which  forms  a  communication  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean. 
See  Calps,  Abtla,  &c. 

Hkrc^lis  Columwjb,  I.  (See  Columkjb 
Hekculis.)-.- II.  MonsKi  Portus,  Monaco^ 
a  port  town  of  Liguria,  near  Nicaea,  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Hercules.  —  III. 
I^bronis  or  Libumi  Portus,  a  sea-port 
town  of  Etruria,  now  Leghorn,  —  IV. 
Portus,  a  sea*port  of  Etruria,  which 
served  as  a  port  to  the  city  of  Cosa,  and 
was  one  of  the  principal  stations  of  the 
Roman  navy.  It  is  now  called  Porto 
^TErcole, 

HxRCYiaA,  an  extensive  forest  of  Ger- 
many,  the  breadth  of  which,  according  to 
Ctesar,  was  nine  days'  journey,  while  its 


length  exceeded  sixty.  It  extended  firom 
the  territories  of  the  Helvetii,  Nemetes, 
and  Rauraci,  along  the  Danube,  to  the 
country  of  the  Daci  and  Anartec;  and 
then,  turning  to  the  north,  spread  over 
many  large  tracts  of  land.  As  the  country 
became  more  inhabited,  the  grounds  were 
gradually  cleared;  and  in  modem  times 
this  vast  forest  is  called  in  different  places 
by  different  names,  though  the  Latin  ap- 
pellation may  still  be  traced  in  that  part 
called  the  ffartz. 

HzaKHNivs  Senscio,  I.,  a  native  of 
Spain,  and  a  senator  and  qua»tor  at  Rome 
under  Domitian,  by  whom  he  was  put  to 
death  on  a  false  charge  of  high  treason. 
He  wrote  a  life  of  Helvidius  Priscus, 
which  was  burned  by  the  hands  of  the 
public  executioner.  —  II.  Caius,  a  Ro- 
man, to  whom  the  treatise  on  Rhetoric 
ascribed  generally  to  Cicero  is  addressed. 
See  Coawiricxus. 

Heem^  statues  of  Mercury,  which 
the  Athenians  had  at  the  doors  of  their 
houses. 

HeemjBa,  festivals  of  Hermes,  cele- 
brated in  various  parts  of  Greece,  but 
more  especially  at  Athens,  in  the  Gym- 
nasia, by  the  Athenian  youth.  It  was 
also  the  name  of  a  Cretan  festival,  during 
which  the  slaves  indulged  in  the  same 
freedom  as  at  Rome  during  the  Satur- 
nalia. 

Hbexjbum  Peomontoeiuu,  I.,  a  pro- 
montory on  the  southern  coast  of  Crete, 
between  Criu  Metopon,  and  Phoenix.— 
II.  A  promontory  on  the  western  shore 
of  Sardinia,  a  little  north  of  Bosa,  now 
Capo  delta  Caeca.  —  III.  A  promontory 
of  Africa,  in  the  Zeugitana,  now  Cape 
Bom, 

Hkem APHEODiTus,  a  SOU  of  Veuus  and 
Mercury,  educated  on  Mount  Ida  by 
the  Naiades.  The  story  rdative  to  him 
and  the  Nymph  Salmacis  is  narrated  by 
Ovid. 

HXUMATXIENA,    ('EpflflS    Eud    'AO^fH},)    a 

kind  of  statue  raised  on  a  square  pedestal, 
in  which  the  attributes  of  Hermes  or  Mer* 
cury  and  Minerva  were  blended  in  the 
same  body.  It  was  generally  placed  in 
schools  where  eloquence  and  philosophy 
were  taught,  because  these  two  deities 
presided  over  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Heemes,  I.,  the  name  of  Mercury 
among  the  Greeks.  (See  Mercueius  I.) 
—  II.  Trismegbtus.    See  Mercueius  II. 

HbemxsiXxax,  son  of  Agoneus,  an  ele- 
giac poet  of  Colophon,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Philip  and  Alexander ;  and,  afte^ 
his  death,  was  publicly  honoured  with  a 
statue. 
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HjBUii5ini  L,  more  correctly  Har- 
monia,  a  daughter  oi  Mars  and  Venua, 
and  wife  of  Cadmus.  (SeeHAmMOKZA.)— > 
II.  A  daughter  of  Menelaus  and  Helen, 
who  was  privately  promised  in  marriage 
to  her  cousin  Oreetes,  son  of  Agamemnon ; 
but  her  &ther,  ignorant  of  this  pre-en- 
gagement,  gave  her  to  Pyrrhus,  aon  of 
Adiilles;  after  whose  deaUi  she  married 
Orestes,  and  received  Sparta  as  her 
dowry.  •»-  III.  A  town  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Argolts,  founded  by  the  Dryopes, 
irbom  Hercules  bad  expelled  from  the 
valley  of  CEta.  It  was  particularly  sacred 
to  Ceres,  whose  temple  here  was  eon- 
sidered  an  inviolable  sanctuary.  Near  it 
was  a  cave  which  was  said  to  communicate 
with  the  infernal  regions ;  the  descent  to 
which  was  so  rapid,  that,  contrary  to  the 
usual  rite  of  burial,  no  money  was  put 
lAto  the  mouth  of  the  dead  to  be  paid  to 
Charon  for  their  passage.  Its  ruins  are 
visible  not  iu  horn  Kattri, 

HsitMiowEs,  one  of  the  three  great  di- 
visions of  the  Gerxnamc  tribes,  according 
to  Tacitus»  occupying  the  central  parts  of 
Ihe  country. 

HB&MidNlcns  sxHirs,  the  Gvlfof  ITdutri, 
•  bay  on  the  coast  of  Argolis  near  Her- 
nuone. 

HaaicScaXTss,  a  general  of  Syracuse, 
who  commuided  against  Nicias  the  Athe- 
nian. His  lenity  towards  the  Athenian 
prisoners  being  looked  upon  as  treadierous, 
be  was  banished  from  Sicily  without  a  trial, 
and  murdered^  as  he  attonpted  to  return  to 
his  country,  b.  c.  408. 

HzaMODORUs,  a  philosopher'of  Ephesus, 
who  is  said  to  have  assisted,  as  interpreter,' 
the  Ronum  decemvirs  in  the  composition 
of  the  ten  (afterwards  twelve)  tables  of  laws, 
Collected  in  Greece. 

HaaMSozKXS,  I.«  an  architect  of  Ala- 
banda  in  Caria,  employed  in  building  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Magnesia.  —  II.  A  ce- 
lebrated rhetorician  of  Tarsus,  who  came 
to  Rome  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  be- 
came professor  of  rhetoric  in  bis  fifteenth 
year.  At  the  age  of  ^hteen  be  wrote 
his  celebrated  treatise  on  the  oratorical  art, 
which  became  a  standard  work  in  all  the 
Grecian  schools,  and  has  been  rq>eatedly 
published  in  modem  times.  Tbe  precocity 
of  his  youth  was  f<^owed  by  a  premature 
old  age,'  for  in  his  twenty-fifth  year  he 
lost  his  memory,  and  soon  afterwards  sunk 
into  a  state  of  imbecility.  —  III.  A  lawyer 
in  the  sge  of  Constantine,  who,  together 
with  Gregorius  made  a  collection  of  the 
edicts  of  the  emperors  from  Hadrian  to 
Constantine. 

Hkemolaus,  a  young  Macedonian  no- 


bleman, and  one  of  the  pages  of  Alexander 
the  Great  Alexander  having  ordered  him 
to  be  whipped  for  killing  a  boar  when 
hunting,  he  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
against  the  monarch,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence put  to  death. 

HzRMOPOLis,  **  city  o£  Hermes,**  the 
name  of  two  towns  of  Egypt.  The  one 
was  in  the  Delta,  north-east  of  Andro- 
polis ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  called 
Mikra  or  Parva.  Its  position  corre- 
sponds to  Dtmemhur.  The  other,  called 
Magna,  was  situated  in  the  Heptanomis, 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite 
Antinoopolis,  and  was  fiimous  for  the 
worship  of  Anubis.    It  is  now  A$haMineinu 

Hx&xoTtMus,  a  bmous  pri^het  of  Cla- 
somoiad.  It  is  said  that  bis  soul  separated 
itself  from  his  body,  and  wandered  in  every 
part  of  the  earth  to  explun  futurity,  after 
which  it  returned  agahi,  and  animated  his 
frame.  His  wife,  acquainted  with  the 
frequent  ahsence  of  his  soul,  took  advan- 
tage of  it,  burned  his  body,  as  if  totally 
dead,  and  deprived  the  soul  of  its  natural 
receptacle. 

HsaMDiisuai,  the  first  of  the  Hermi- 
onic  tribes  in  Germany,  lying  east  and 
north-east  of  the  Alennnni  They  were 
a  great  and  powerful  nation ;  and  in  pro- 
cess of  time  they  became  allies  of  the 
Romans,  who  conferred  on  them  peculiar 
privileges. 

Hbucus,  Sarabat,  a  considerable  river 
of  Asia  Minor,  rising  on  Mt.  Dindymus 
in  Fhrygia,  and,  after  flowing  through  the 
northern  part  of  Lydia,  falling  into  the 
iEgean.  Its  sands  were  said  to  be  auri- 
ferous, a  quality  which  it  perhaps  derived 
from  the  Pactolus,  one  of  its  tributaries. 

HernYcz,  a  people  of  New  Latium, 
whose  origin  is  involved  in  deep  obscurity; 
They  were  inveterate  oaemies  of  Rome, 
whose  ambitious  views  they  long  struggled 
to  thwart,  but  in  vain ;  but  they  are  chiefly 
interesting  for  the  feet  that  the  disputes 
arising  from  the  division  of  their  territory 
originated  the  celebrated  Agrarian  hawp 
▲.  u.  c*  268. 

Hero,  I.,  a  beautiful  priestess  of  Venus 
at  Sestos,  greatly  attached  to  Leander,  a 
youth  of  Abydos,  who,  escaping  the  vigi- 
lance of  his  fiuniiy,  swam  across  the  Hel- 
lespont every  night  to  visit  his  mistress, 
while  she  directed  his  course  by  holding  a 
burning  torch  on  the  top  of  a  high  tower. 
After  many  interviews  of  mutual  affection, 
Leander  was  drowned  in  a  tempestuous 
night,  as  he  attempted  his  usual  course; 
and  Hero  in  deq>air  threw  herself  from 
her  tower,  and  perished  in  the  sea. — II. 
Hero,  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  dis- 
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ciple  of  Ctesibius,  flourished  b.  c.  ^17. 
He  was  a  distinguished  mechanician,  and, 
among  other  discoveries,  was  the  inventor 
of  the  hydraulic  clock,  and  the  machine 
called  the  '*  Fountain  of  Hero.*'  Many  of 
his  writings  are  still  extant. — III.  Com- 
monly called  the  Younger,  a  mathemati- 
cian and  mechanician,  of  whom  nothing  is 
known,  save  that  he  lived  during  the  reign 
of  Heraclius,  about  a.  d.  610.  Seven! 
qf  his  works  have  been  published,  and 
others  in  MS.  are  preserved  in  some  pub- 
lic libraries. 

HsadDVs,  I.,  sumamed  the  G^raof  and 
Atcahmita,  second  son  of  Antipater  the 
Idumiean,  was  bom  b.c.  71,  at  Ascalon  in 
Judsa.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  was 
made  by  his  father  governor  of  Galilee, 
and  at  first  embraced  the  party  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius ;  but  after  their  death  he  re- 
conciled himself  to  Antony,  who  appointed 
him  first  tetrarch ;  and,  after  the  expulsion 
of  Antigonus  firom  .  Judaa,  b.  c.  37,  king 
of  the  Jews.  The  first  years  of  hb  reign 
were  marked  by  various  intrigues  and 
crimes,  to  answer  for  which  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Rome,  but  found  the  means  of 
procuring  an  acquittal.  In  the  civil  war 
between  Octavius  and  Antony,  Herod 
joined  the  latter,  and  undertook,  at  his 
command,  a  campaign  against  the  Ara- 
bians, whom'he  defeated ;  but  after  the  battle 
of  Actium,  he  went  to  meet  Octavius  at 
Rhodes,  by  whom  he  was  kindly  received. 
Having,  on  his  return,  put  his  wife  Mari- 
amne  to  death,  on  a  false  charge  of  adultery, 
he  suffered  the  deepest  remorse,  and  shut 
himself  up  in  Saunaria,  where  he  was 
seized  with  a  sickness  which  nearly  proved 
fatal.  Soon  afterwards  his  disre^u^  of 
the  Jewish  law  and  ordinances  led  to  a 
conspiracy  being  formed  against  him ;  but 
it  -was  detected  in  time ;  and,  though  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign  was  disturbed  by  the 
most  violent  private  and  public  dissensions, 
he  maintained  his  throne  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  b.  c.  4.  The  birth  of  our 
Saviour  took  place  in  the  last  year  of  He^ 
rod*s  reign,  four  years  earlier  Uian  the  era 
from  which  the  common  system  of  chrono- 
logy dates  the  years  ▲.  d. — II.  Antipas,  son 
of  Herod  the  Great,  by  whose  will  he  was 
nominated  tetrarch  over  Galilee  and  Periea, 
his  other  son  Archelaus  being  appointed 
king  of  Judasa.  Antipas  married  the 
daughter  of  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  but 
divorced  her,  a.d.  26,  that  he  might  marry 
his  sister-in-law  Herodlas,  wife  of  his  bro- 
ther Philip.  John  the  Baptist  was  seized 
for  remonstrating  against  this  marriage, 
and  subsequent^  beheaded.  Herodias, 
jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  her  brother 


Agrippa,  who  had  beeome  king  of  JudsM,^ 
persuaded  her  husband  to  visit  Rome,  and 
desire  the  same  dignity  firom  Tiberius. 
But  Agrippa,  apprised  of  his  design,  ac- 
cused Antipas  of  being  implicated  in  the 
affair  of  Sejanus,  on  which  he  was  banished 
to  Lugdunum  in  Gaul,  where  he  died. 
It  was  Antipas  who  ridiculed  Jesus,  whom 
Pilate  had  sent  to  him,  dressed  him  ia 
mock  attire,  and  sent  him  back  to  the 

Roman  governor  as  a  king III.  Agrip* 

pa,  son  of  Aristobulus,  grandson  of  Herod 
the  Great,  was  sent  to  Rome  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  Tiberius.     After  many  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune,  he  was  made  tetrarch  of 
Batanara  and  Trachonitis  by  Caligula,  and 
oo  the  banishment  of  Antipas,  of  Galilee 
and  king  of  Judam  by  Claudius.      His 
government  was  extremely  popular  with 
the  Jews ;  but  his  reign  was  of  short  du- 
ration ;  for  while  his  subjects  were  flatter- 
ing him  with  the  appellation  of  a  god,  he 
was  struck  by  a  loathsome  disease  at  Csek 
sarea,  which  cut  him  off,  a.  n.  44. .—  IV. 
Agrippa,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  the 
last  king  of  the  Jews,  received  firom  Clau- 
dius and  Nero  a  great  accession  of  domi- 
nion.    It  was  he  before  whom  the  apostle 
Paul  was  tried,  a.  d.  60.     On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war,  he  took  part  with  the 
Romans,  and  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Titus  retired  to  Rome,  with  his 
sister  Berenice,  where  he  died,  a.  n.  94.  — 
V.  Tiberius  Claudius  Afticus  Herodes,  axl 
Athenian  philosopher  and  statesman  of  the 
age  of  the  Antonines.     His  fiithcr,  Julius 
Atticus,    descended    from    the  family  of 
Miltiades,  was  raised  from  indigence  to 
wealth   by    the   discovery   of   a    hidden 
treasure,  and  was  thus  enabled   to  give 
Herodes  an  excellent  education.   Rheto- 
ric, then  esteemed  a  most  fashionable  ac 
complishment,  became  his  principal  study, 
and  he  prosecuted  it  under  the  first  nuuters 
of  the  age  with  such  success  as  to  acquii^ 
great  reputation  as  an  orator.     Afler  tra- 
velling abroad,  he  settled  at  Athens,  and 
gave  public  lectures  on  eloquence,  which 
attracted  such  attention,  that  he  was  in- 
vited by  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  to 
become  rhetorical  tutor  to  Marciu  Aureliua 
and  Lucius  Verus,  the  adopted  sons  and 
destined   successors  of  Antoninus.     This 
promotion  led  to  his  being  created  consul, 
A«  D.    143.     He  was  also  made  prefect  of 
the  free  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  president 
of  the  Panhellenio  and  Panatheo«an  games, 
at  which  he  was  crowned.     He  testified 
his  sense  of  this  honour  by  building  a  marble 
stadium,  or  course  for  running  matches,  one 
of  the  grandest  works  ever  executed  by  • 
private  individual.     He  also  erected  a  new 
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theatre  at  Athens,  and  repaired  and  em- 
bellisbed  the  Odeon  of  Pericles.  Some  of 
his  fellow-citisens  having  preferred  accusa- 
tions against  him,  he  returned  to  Mara- 
thon, his  birth-place,  where  he  died  about 
A.  n.  1 85,  aged  seventy-five.  His  remains 
were  intended  at  Athens  with  public  ho- 
nours. 

HsaoDiXKU89 1.,  a  Greek  historian,  who 
flonrished  during  the  first  part  of  the  third 
century  of  our  era,  and  died  about  ▲.  n. 
S40,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Alex- 
andria ;  but  few  particulars  of  his  life  are 
known,  though  it  is  certain  that  he  filled 
▼arious  honourable  situations,  both  in  the 
serrice  of  the  emperors  and  of  the  state. 
His  history,  which  is  written  in  Greek, 
comprises  the  period  that  elapsed  from  the 
death  of  Marcus  Aurelius  to  a.  d.  238. — 
II.  A  fframmarian  of  Alexandria,  often 
confounded  with  the  historian  above  men- 
tioned.  He  was  a  son  of  the  celebrated 
Apollonius  Dyscolus,  and  flourished  in  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  He 
dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius 
his  general  grammar,  of  which,  and  of 
some  other  works,  some  unpublished  and 
abridged  extracts  remain. 

HxRODiAs.     See  Hbrodks  II. 

Herodotus,  called  by  Cicero  the  **  Fa- 
ther of  History,**  was  bom  at  Halicarnas- 
sus  in  Caria,  a.  c.  484,  and  is  the  most 
ancient  of  the  Greek  historians  whose  works 
are  extant  The  facts  of  his  life  are  few 
and  doubtful,  except  so  for  as  we  can  col- 
lect them  from  his  own  works.  Dis- 
satisfied with  the  government  of  Lygdanus, 
tyrant  of  Halicamassus,  he  retired  for  a 
season  to  the  island  of  Samos,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  culttyated  the  Ionic  dialect  of 
the  Greek,  the  language  there  prevalent ; 
and  before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age  he 
joined  in  a  successful  attempt  to  expel  the 
tyrant.  But  the  banishment  of  Lygdamis 
did  not  give  tranquilUtv  to  Halicamassus, 
and  Herodotus,  who  himself  had  become 
an  object  of  dislike,  again  left  his  native 
country,  and  joined  a  colony  which  the 
Athenians  sent  to  Thurium  in  Southern 
Italy,  B.  c.  443,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  died.  We  are  indebted  to  Hero- 
dotus alone  for  the  history  of  the  origin 
and  growth  of  the  Persian  monarchy, 
and  of  those  of  the  earlier  Medes  and 
Assyrians;  for  the  origin  of  the  king- 
dom of  X^ydia ;  its  destruction  by  Cyrus 
and  the  different  expeditions  of  that  cele- 
brated conqueror ;  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  Cambyses,  and  the  most  minute  and 
exact  description  of  that  country  and  its 
inhabitants ;  the  constant  wars  of  the  suc- 


cessors of  Cyrus ;  and  particularly,  the  ex- 
pedition of  Darius  against  the  Scythians. 
Herodotus  is  said  to  have  publicly  re- 
peated his  History  at  the  Olympic  games, 
and  to  have  received  such  applause,  that 
the  names  of  the  nine  Muses  were  unani- 
mously given  to  the  nine  books  into  which 
it  is  divided. 

HsaSss,  a  term  of  doubtful  derivation, 
applied  originally  to  all  warriors  indiscri- 
minately ;  but  in  later  times  restricted  to 
persons  who  were  supposed  to  be  endowed 
with  a  superhuman,  though  not  a  divine* 
nature,  who  were  honoured  vsith  sacred 
rites,  and  were  imag^ed  to  have  the 
power  of  dispennng  good  or  evil  to  their 
worshippers.  It  was  gradually  combined 
with  the  notion  of  prodigious  strength  and 
gigantic  stature ;  but  these  were  not  essen- 
titd  ingredients  in  the  nature  or  compo- 
sition of  a  hero. 

Hsroop5lis,  a  city  of  Egypt,  half  way 
between  Pelusium  and  Arsinoe,  on  the 
Sinus  Arabicus,  founded  by  the  Greeka 
for  commercial  purposes. 

Hsroph!la,  a  Sibyl,  who  came  to  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Tarquin.     See  Sibtlub. 

HxrofhTlus,  a  celebrated  physician, 
a  native  of  Chalcedon,  of  the  fiunily  of 
the  Asclepiades,  and  a  disciple  of  Praxa- 
goras.  He  lived  under  Ptolemy  Soter, 
and  his  name  occupies  a  high  place  in  the 
list  of  ancient  physicians. 

HsRSR,  a  daughter  of  Cecrops,  king  of 
Athens,  beloved  by  Mercury.  The  god 
disclosed  his  love  to  Aglauros,  Herse*8 
sister,  in  hopes  of  fiusilitating  his  suit  to 
Herse;  but  Aglauros,  through  jealousy, 
having  discovered  the  amour.  Mercury 
struck  her  with  his  caduceus,  and  changed 
her  into  a  stone.  Herse  became  mother  of 
Cephalus  by  Mercury,  and,  after  death,  re- 
ceived divine  honours  at  Athens. 

HsRssFBORtA,  fcstivals  at  Athens  in 
honour  of  Minerva,  or  more  probably  of 
Herse. 

HxRstLiA,  one  of  the  Sabines  carried 
away  by  the  Romans  at  the  celebration  of 
the  Consualia.  She  became  the  wife  of 
Romulus,  and  after  her  death  she  re- 
ceived divine  honours  under  the  name  of 
Hora  (Koa^A). 

Hkrtha  (sometimes  written  Aertha, 
Aortha,  and  Eorthe),  in  German  my- 
thology, the  name  generally  assigned  in 
modem  times  to  the  chief  divinity  bf -the 
ancient  German  and  Scandinavian  nations. 
She  was  worshipped  under  a  variety  of 
names,  of  which  the  chief  were  exactly 
analogous  to  those  of  Terra,  Rhea,  Cybele, 
and  Ops,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Long  before  the  Christian  era  the  know- 
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ledge  of  Heiiha  appeared  to  have  been 
extended  over  a  sreat  portion  of  northern 
Europe ;  for  in  his  work,  De  Moribvi  Ger- 
manorum,  e,  40.,  in  which  the  reader  will 
find  a  graphic  description  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  her  worship,  Tacitus  speaks  of  the 
wonderful  unanimity  which  tribes  that  had 
no  other  feature  in  common  displayed  in 
worshipping  this  goddess,  whom  he  desig- 
nates Hertbus,  or  Mother  Earih,  Her 
chief  sanctuary  was  situated,  ac^>rding  to 
the  same  authority,  in  a  sacred  grove  in 
an  island  of  the  ocean,  tfi  ituula  oceanic 
which,  by  some  writers,  has  been  supposed 
to  be  Riga,  and  by  others  Zetland  or  He- 
Ugoland ;  but  no  modem  researches  have 
been  able  accurately  to  fix  its  locality.  A 
great  deal  of  curious  information  upon 
thb  subject  is  to  be  found  in  GrimnCt 
J}eKt§che  MjfthoUtgU,  chap.  x. 

HsR^^Lx,  a  savage  nation  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  which  attacked  the  Roman 
power  in  its  decline. 

HxsioDus,  a  celebrated  Greek  poet,  bom 
at  Ascra,  a  village  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Helicon,  whither  his  father  had  migrated 
from  Cuma  in  ^olis.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  Homer. 
Dissatisfied  with  the  award  of  the  judges 
in  the  matter  of  his  patrimony,  he  retired 
to  Orchomenus,  and  is  said  to  have  met 
his  death  at  the  hands  of  some  young  men 
who  suspected  him  of  an  intrigue  with 
their  sister.  Three  poems  still  exist  which 
bear  the  name  of  Hesiod,  <*the  Theogony," 
■<the  Shield  of  Hercules,**  and  "  tbe  Works 
and  Days.  **  Of  these  "■  the  Works  and  Days  ** 
-—a  didactic  poem  on  agricultural  sub- 
jects—  is  supposed  by  some  critics  to  be 
the  only  genuine  production  of  Hesiod. 

HisiSvx,  a  daughter  of  Laomedon, 
king  of  Troy,  by  Strymo,  daughter  of  the 
Scamander.  It  fell  to  her  lot  to  be  ex- 
posed to  a  sea^monster,  to  appease  the 
resentment  of  Apollo  and  Neptune,  whom 
laomedon  had  offended.  Hercules  pro- 
mised to  deliver  her,  provided  he  received 
six  beautiful  horses.  Laomedon  having  con- 
sented, Hercules  attacked  the  monster,  and 
killed  him  with  his  club ;  but  Laomedon 
having  refused  to  fulfil  his  engagement, 
Hercules  besieged  Troy,  and  put  the  king 
and  all  his  fiuxiily  to  the  sword,  except 
Podarocs,  or  Priam,  who  had  advised  his 
fiither  to  give  the  promised  horses  to  his 
nster's  deliverer.  The  conqueror  then  ga?e 
Hesione  in  marriage  to  his  friend  Telamon, 
who  had  assisted  him  during  the  war,  and 
allowed  her  to  choose  one  among  the  cap- 
tives to  be  set  at  liberty.  When  she  had 
fixed  upon  her  brother  Podarces,  Hercules 
replied  that  he  must  fini  be  made  a  slave, 


and  then  she  might  give  something  for  him 
and  redeem  him.  She  took  her  golden 
veil  off  her  head,  and  with  it  bought  him, 
and  hence  he  was  afterwards  named  Pria* 
mus  (PKrcAateef),  instead  of  Podarces 
(  SunfUfoot).  Hesione  was  taken  to  Greece 
by  Telamon,  where  she  became  the  mother 
of  Teucer. 

HzspBRiA,  a  name  applied  by  the  poets 
to  Italy,  as  lying  to  the  west  of  Greece. 
It  is  derived  from  imtipa,  **eveHinff/*  so 
that  Hetperia  properly  means  **  the  even- 
ing-land,** i.  e.  the  weston  region.  It  is 
also,  though  less  frequently,  applied  to 
Spain,  as  lying  west  of  Italy. 

HssrialnKs,  the  daughters  of  Night,  or 
the  grand-daughters  of  Hesperus  the  bro- 
ther of  Atlas,  three  or  seven  in  number, 
possessors  of  the  fiUiulous  garden  of  solden 
fruit  watched  over  by  an  enchanted  dragon 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  earth.  It 
was  one  of  the  labours  of  Hercules  to  pro- 
cure some  of  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hes- 
perides.  By  the  advice  of  Prometheus, 
the  hero  resolved  not  to  take  the  apples 
himself,  but  to  request  Atlas  to  procure 
them  for  him.  Atlas  assented,  and  placed 
.the  burden  of  tbe  heavens  on  the  shoulders 
of  Hercules  while  he  went  in  quest  of  the 
apples.  At  his  return,  Hercules  expressed 
his  wish  to  ease  his  burden,  and  when  Atlas 
assisted  him  to  remove  his  inconvenience, 
Hercules  artfully  left  the  burden,  and 
seised  the  apples,  which  Atlas  had  thrown 
on  the  ground.  According  to  other  ac- 
counts, Hercules  gathered  the  apples  him- 
self, without  the  assistance  of  Atlas,  having 
previously  killed  the  watchful  dragon  which 
kept  the  tree.  This  monster,  which  was  the 
of&pring  of  Typhon,  had  100  heads,  and 
never  slept     Its  name  was  Ladon. 

HsspsaTonM  iksulji,  generally  thought 
to  correspond  to  the  Cape  de  Ferd  islands. 

HaspxBis,  1.  (See  Hispxeus.)  —  IL 
See  BxBXNicx  IX. 

Hespskitis,  a  country  of  Africa. 

Hesperus,  I.,  a  son  of  lapetus,  brother 
to  Atlas,  who  came  to  Italy,  which,  accord- 
ing to  one  legend,  received  the  name  of 
Hetperia  firoip  him.  His  daughter  Hespe- 
ris  married  Atlas,  and,  according  to  one 
legend,  became  mother  of  the  Atlantides 
and  Hesperides.  — II.  A  name  applied  to 
the  planet  Venus  when  it  appeared  alter 
the  setting  of  the  sun ;  called  PHoephonu 
or  Lucifer  when  it  preceded  the  sun. 

Hssus,  a  deity  among  the  Gauls,  equi- 
valent to  the  Roman  Mars. 

HbstchIus,  I.,  a  native  of  Alexandria ; 
placed  by  different  writers  in  the  fourth, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century ;  ce- 
lebrated as  a  lexicographer,  and  supposed 
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by  some  to  be  the  same .  person  as  the 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem  of  that  name. — II. 
Presbyter  Hierosolymitanus,  flourished  A.n« 
415»  an  interpreter  of  Scripture,  who  must 
not  be  confounded  with  another  Hesychius, 
of  a  later  age,  also  a  presbyter,  and  after- 
wards bishop  of  Jerusalem.  He  died  a.d.428. 

HktrOrIa  and  EtkurIa.   See  Hcrairsci. 

HaTRUsci  or  Eiausci,  an  ancient  and 
flourishing  people  of  Italy,  who  occupied 
the  tract  now  eaUed  Tuscany,  and  great  part 
of  the  modern  Papal  states ;  a  region  ex- 
tending from  the  Apennines  north  of  Flo- 
rence to  the  Tiber,  from  which  tradition 
reported  them  to  hare  expelled  a  still  older 
nation,  the  Umbiians.  Conflicting  notions 
prevailed  among  the  ancients  as  to  the 
country  of  their  origin ;  but  oomm<m  opi- 
nion regarded  it  as  oriental;  while  the 
most  definite  tradition  was  that  which  re- 
presented them  as  descendants  of  the  Sy- 
rians of  Ada  Minor.  Among  the  modems, 
some  eall  them  **  indigenous.**  Others 
maintain  the  oriental  theory  of  the  ancients ; 
some  derive  them  from  Greece  through  the 
enigmatical  Pelasgians;  others,  adopting 
the  adventurous  conjecture  of  Niebuhr, 
bring  one  race  from  the  north  through  the 
passes  of  the  Alps,  to  meet  with  another 
from  the  East  on  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhene 
Sea»  and  form,  by  their  amalgamation,  the 
Etruscan  people.  At  a  period  long  ante- 
cedent to  the  existence  of  Rome,  they  sent 
out  colonies,  which  spread  over  the  plains 
of  Lombardy  aa  fiur  as  Mantua  and  Adria, 
and  even  into  the  defiles  of  the  Rhoetian 
mountains ;  while  in  the  south  they  sub- 
dued and  colonised  the  beautiful  region  of 
Campania.  They  were  early  expelled  from 
their  conquests,  both  in  the  north  and  south 
of  Italy ;  but  they  maintained  their  great 
federation  in  the  central  part  of  the  pen- 
insula, or  Etruria  Proper,  for  many  ages 
more ;  and  in  this,  their  eariiest  and  pnn- 
cipal  seat,  they  attained  to  a  degree  of 
power  and  profieiency  in  all  the  mechanical 
braaohet  of  civilization  which*  no  ancient 
people  ever  surpassed.  They  had  twelve 
principal  cities  or  states,  each  forming  an 
independent  eommunity,  but  united  by  a 
federative  league,  resemblinff  that  of  the 
oantona  of  Switserland ;  and  of  these  the 
principal  were  Veil,  the  rival  of  Rome, 
Csre,  the  ancient  Agylla,  the  seat  of  a 
people  even  older  than  the  Etruscans, 
by  whom  they  were  driven  out ;  Tarquinii, 
the  religious  and  poUtioal  metropolis  of  the 
federation,  (all  of  which  are  utterly  de- 
stioyed)  i  and  Cortona,  Perusia,  and  Vul- 
sinii,  which  stand  on  the  very  foundations 
which  the  Etruscans  laid,  and  occupy  the 
exact  surface  of  the  ancient  cities.     Corn, 


wine,  oil,  and  cattle  were  the  staple  pro- 
ducts of  the  land ;  but  the  Etrurians  were 
a  commercial,  even  more  than  an  agricul- 
tural people.  They  traded  with  the  East» 
and  imported  from  Egypt  many  a  strange 
mystery,  which  conjecture  has  not  yet 
approached,  and  many  a  process  of  arty 
which  modem  ingenuity  has  never  revived. 
They  were  evidently  in  constant  and  inti- 
mate connection  with  Greece.  Their  com- 
merce extended  to  the  &r  South ;  for  their 
artists  were  well  acquainted  with  the  co- 
lour and  physiognomy  of  the  n^^  race. 
They  brought  from  the  West  those  precious 
metals,  of  which  they  made  so  lavish  a  use 
for  purposes  of  ornament  They  gave  name 
to  the  sea  which  bathed  their  shores,  and 
contested  its  supremacy  with  the  Phoeni- 
cians; and,  together  with  their  wealth, 
tbe^  possessed  a  fixed,  durable  system  d 
society,  in  which  civil  and  religious  insti- 
tutions were  more  intimately  mterwoven 
than  in  any  other  state  of  antiquity; 
scarcely  excepting  Egypt  herself  the  mo- 
ther of  ancient  polity.  Thev  had  a  lan- 
guage and  a  literature  of  their  own ;  arts 
of  war  and  of  peace,  of  which  a  part  are 
transferred  into  the  usages  of  Rome,  but 
the  greater  and  more  valuable  portions 
perished  with  them;  they  had  all  the  mag- 
nificence, all  the  refinements  of  ancient 
life— -the  games  and  shows  of  Greece,  the 
domestic  and  personal  comforts*  and  more 
than  the  luxuries  of  Egypt ;  the  iSunily 
worship  and  familv  institutions  of  early 
Rome ;  and  all  with  a  national  type  and 
character  peculiarly  their  own.  All  these 
facts  have  been  brought  to  light  by  modern 
research ;  but  the  picture,  though  it  seems 
almost  to  live  and  breathe^  is  absolutely 
mute  ;  for  the  literature  of  Etruria  was 
nearly  all  destroyed  in  the  Roman  conquest^ 
and  m  the  absence  of  a  known  language^ 
it  is  only  in  their  sepulchres,  which  have 
been  found  to  contain  innumerable  vases 
of  terra  cotta,  fresco  paintings,  and  other 
works  of  art,  that  the  history  of  this  peo- 
ple must  be  sought.  Upon  this  important 
subject,  to  which  the  labours  of  modem 
philologists  have  been  assiduously  directedy 
our  limits  necessarily  preclude  us  fit>m  en- 
tering, and  we  must  oontent  ourselves 
with  referring  the  reader  for  foil  inform- 
ation to  the  learned  work  of  Micali,  Miil- 
ler's  History  of  the  Etruscans,  and  to  Mrs^ 
Hamilton  Gray's  interesting  Taw  to  the 
Sepuichns  qf  Etruria,  The  oldest  goven^ 
ment  of  the  Etruscan  cities  was  purely 
aristocratic ;  and  it  was  not  until  compa- 
ratively recent  times  that  individual  Lucu« 
mones  ond  Lartes,  out  of  the  governing 
houses,  were  raisei  to  the  royal  dignity. 
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Sueh  were  Lars  Tolumnius  of  Glusium, 
and  the  conqueror  of  Rome,  Lars  For- 
aenna.  But  such  royalty  does  not  seein 
to  hare  been  durable.  *  The  same  &inily 
which  had  furnished  kings  to  the  state  fer  a 
seaatm,  remained  great  and  flourishing  as 
apatriciaa  house,  after  the  commonwealth 
had  returned  to  its  Ibrmer  condition.  It 
IS  not  until  the  very  last  days  of  Etruscan 
independence  that  we  hear  of  popular  in- 
surrections ;  but  these  served  in  their  turn 
to  weaken  the  remaining  force  of  the  mighty 
confed««cy,  and  to  a&d  the  sword  of  the 
Gaul  and  the  Roman  in  the  work  of  sub- 
jugation. It  is  DOW  uniTersally  admitted 
that  the  Romans  borrowed  from  the  Etrus- 
cans their  most  important  arts  and  institu. 
tions,  their  religion,  magistracies,  archi- 
tecture, and  knowledge  of  navigation  Long 
bdbre  the  Romans  possessed  a  single  ship, 
the  flag  of  the  Etruscans  was  seen,  as  above 
remarked,  on  every  sea  known  to  antiquity, 
and  even  when  the  power  of  {lome  had 
attained  considerable  solidity,  she  trembled 
before  her  menacing  neighbours  with  Por- 
senna  at  their  head.  But  the  **  Eternal 
city  **  was  destined  finally  to  triumph  over 
all  opposition.  Weakened  by  lo^g  civil 
dissensions,  and  by  the  devastations  of  the 
Cbuls,  twice  routed  with  terrible  slaughter 
at  the  Vadimoniaa  Lake,  the  Etrurian 
nation  gave  up  the  conflict.  Single  cities, 
however,  carried  it  on  to  their  own  destruc- 
tion; and  at  last,  after  a  series  of  intense 
iHruggles  eontinued'doring  400  years  from 
tile  foundation  of  Rome,  Sm  complete  sub- 
jugation of  Etruria  was  effected  in  the 
downfiUl  of  its  metropolis,  TarquiniL 

HuiayiA*     See  IxaNX. 

HmuL^dus,  I.,  Bambigt  a  city  of  Syria, 
near  the  Euphrates,  south  of  Zeugma.  Its 
Gredt  appellation,  Hierapolis,  is  equivalent 
to  the  Syrian  Bambyce,  or  "  Holy  City," 
which  it  derived  from  tiio  ^rrian  goddess 
Atergatur  being  worriiipped  there.  —  IL 
A  city  of  Phrygia,  near  the  confines  of 
liydia,  north-west  of  Laodicee. 

HiaalcHus.     See  Juugho. 

Hiiao,  I.,  tyrant  of  Syracuse;  succeeded 
his  brother  Gdon  on  the  throne,  b.  c.  478. 
He  rendered  himadf  odious  in  the  be- 
ginaing  of- -his  reign  by  his  cruelty  and 
avarice;  and,  bong  ambitioua  of  extending 
haa  dominions,  made  war  against  Theron, 
tyrant  oi  Agrigentnm,  toolL  Hiaeca  and 
Kaxos ;  «nd,  having  joined  hi*  fleet  to  that 
of  tiie  people  of  Cunue,  he  suoceeded  in 
clearing  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  cf  the  Etrus- 
can ana  other  pirates  who  infested  it.  His 
chariots  repeatedly  won  the  prise  at  the 
Olympic  games,  and  his  success  on  those 
occasions  formed  the  theme  of  4ome  of  the 


odes  of  Pindar,  who  was  his  guest  and 
friend.  iBschylus,  Simonides,  Bacchylides^ 
and  Epicharmos  were  also  well  received 
at  his  court.  He  died,  after  a  reign  of 
eighteen  years,  a.  c.  467,  leaving  the  crown 
to  his  brother  Thrasybulus.  —  II.  The 
second  of  the  name,  son  of  Hierodes,  a 
wealthy  citisen  of  Syracuse,  and  a  de- 
soendant  of  Gdon,  distinguished  himself 
in  eariy  life  by  his  brilliant  qualities^  and 
served  with  distinction  under  Pyrrhus  in 
his  Sicilian  campaigns.  After  Pyrrfata 
had  suddenly  abandsmed  Sicily,  the  Synb> 
ousan  troops,  being  in  want  of  a  trusty 
leader,  chose  Hiero  by  acclamation,  and 
the  senate  and  citixens,  after  some  demur, 
ratified  the  choice,  a.  c.  275.  After  va* 
rious  successful  operations  against  the 
Mamertincs,  Hiero  returned  to  Syracuse^ 
where,  through  the  influence  of  Leptines^ 
his  lalher-iivlaw,  a  leading  man  among  the 
aristocratic  party,  he  waa  proclaimed  king, 
a.  c.  870.  Having  suboequently  joined  hb 
enemies  in  berieging  Messana,  he  was 
beaten  by  App.  Claudius,  Roman  consul^ 
and  obliged  to  retire  to  Syracuse,  where 
he  was  blocked  up.  Senng  all  hopes 
of  victory  lost,  he  made  peace  with  the 
Romans,  and  during  his  long  life  proved 
fiuthfiil  to  his  engagements.  He  reigned 
fifty-nine  years,  and  died  in  his  ninetyw 
fourth  year,  about  b.c.  816.  With  him 
the  glory  and  independence  of  Syracuse 
may  be  said  to  have  expired. 
.  HixaocLxs,  I.,  a  rhetorician  of  Alabanda 
in  Caria,  who  Hved  in  the  beginning  of  the 
firat  century  befora  the  Christian  era,  and 
excelled  in  what  Cicero  termed  tiie  Asiatie 
style  of  eloquence.  —  II.  A  lawyer,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  veterinary  medicine^  ad- 
dressed to  Caamnus  Bassus,  of  which  thifee 
chapters  are  preserved  in  the  sixteenth 
book  of  the  «•  Geoponica." — III.  Sur- 
named  the  grammarian,  todistmguish  him 
from  the  philosopher  of  the  same  name,  a 
Greek  writer  supposed  to  have  been  coo* 
temporary  with  Justinian.  He  composed^ 
under  the  tide  of  ^m^Khnus  («  Travelling 
Companion"),  a  description  of  th6  sbty- 
four.provinees  that  formed  the  Bysantine 
empire,  and  of  the  9S5  cities  situated  in 
them.  —  IV.  A  New  Platonist,  who 
flouridied  at  Alexandria  about  the  ndddte 
of  theftftfaHjentury.  He  has  left  us  a«onft- 
mctttary  «  on  the  Golden  Verses  of  Fythn- 
goraa^*'  and  a  treatite  *'on  -Ptovidence^ 
■Destiny,  and  Pree»>wilL"— V;  A  prefect 
of  Bithynia,  and  afterwards  of  Alexandrea, 
said  to  have  been  the  prindpal  adviser  of 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the 
reign  of  Dioderian.  He  wrote  two  works 
against  ChrirtiMiity,  entitled  **  T^uth^lov>- 
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ing  Words  to  the  Christiansi''  in  whicb  he 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Scriptures 
abounded  in  cootradiotionSy  and  tried  to 
prove  that  ApoUonius  of  Tyana  had  per- 
formed greater  miracles  than  our  Saviour. 

HiKaoKlcA  LEX,  a  law  instituted  by 
Hiero,  tyrant  of  IScily,  to  settle  the  quan- 
tity of  com  and  the  price  and  time  of  re- 
ceiving it,  between  the  fiirmers  of  Sicily  and 
the  collector  of  the  corn-tax  at  Rome. 

HixaoNYifus,  I.,  a  tyrant  of  Sicily, 
succeeded  his  father  or  grandfather,  Hiero, 
when  only  fifWen  years  old,  a.  c.  216.  He 
rendered  himself  odious  by  his  cruelty, 
oppression,  and  debauchery;  abjured  the 
alliance  of  Rome  which  Hiero  had  ob- 
served with  so  much  honour  and  advan- 
tage; and  he  was  finally  assassinated,  and 
all  his  fiunily  overwhelmed  in  hb  &11,  and 
totally  extirpated,  a.  c.  S14.-^II.  A  na- 
tive of  Cardia,  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese, 
and  one  of  the  companions  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  after  whose  death  he  attached 
himself  to  Eumenes.  Made  prisoner  in 
the  battle  in  which  that  chiefUin  was 
betrayed  by  his  own  followers,  he  was 
kindly  treated  by  Antigonus,  who  intrusted 
him  with  the  eovemment  of  Coelesyria  and 
Fhcenicia,  and  charged  him  with  an  ex- 
pedition, the  object  of  which  was  to  seize 
upon  the  country  around  the  Lake  As- 
phaltites.  After  the  defeat  of  Antigonus 
at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  and  his  death,  Hie- 
ronymus  remained  fiuthful  to  his  son  De- 
metrius. At  a  later  period  he  entered 
into  the  service  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epi- 
nts,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  Ita- 
lian campaign,  and  is  said  to  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  104  years.  —  III.  A 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  bom  in  the  island 
of  Rhodes,  towards  the  close  of  the  third 
century  b.  c.  •  Cicero  praises  his  abilityi 
but  doubts  the  prc^riety  of  his  being  ranked 
under  the  Peripatetic  sect,  naco  he  placed 
the  tummum  bonum  in  freedom  from  painful 
emotion,  a  doctrine  belonging  to  the  Epi- 
curean schooL  — IV.  A  celebrated  &ther 
of  the  church,  better  known  by  the  English 
form  of  his  name,  St  Jerome,  was  born  of 
Christian  parents,  a.  n.  SSI,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Pannonia  and  Dalmatia,  at  the 
town  of  Stridon  or  Stridonium.  After 
fiilfilling  the  expectations  of  his  parents  in 
his  early  progress  at  Rome,  whither  his 
fiither  had  sent  him,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  rhetoric,  Hebrew,  and  divinity  in 
which  he  made  great  progress ;  and  after 
travelling  through  France  and  Italy,  he 
eventually  retired  to  Jerusalem,  whence 
he  proceeded  to  Antioch,  where,  after  suf- 
fering great  distress  both  of  body  and 
mind  for  some  years,  be  was  ordained  a 


presbyter  by  Paulinus  ▲.  n.  S78.  He  soon 
alter  visited  Constantinople,  in  order  to 
avail  himself  of  the  advice  and  instruction 
of  Gregory  Naiianzene,  and,  on  his  return, 
accompanied  Paulinus  to  Rome,  where  his 
merit  and  learning  soon  made  him  known 
to  Pope  Damasus,  who  appointed  him  his 
secretary,  and  also  director  of  the  Roman 
ladies  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  a 
religious  life.  There  appear  to  be  cireum- 
stances  in  the  life  of  Jerome  at  this  period 
which  are  not  cleared  up.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  Serinus,  the  successor  of  Da- 
masus, did  not  entertain  the  same  esteem 
for  him  which  Damasus  had  shown,  and 
that  Jerome  left  Rome  and  retired  to 
a  monastery  at  Bethlehem.  In  this  re- 
tirement he  employed  himself  in  writing 
on  the  questions  which  then  divided  the 
opinions  of  Christians ;  and  here  it  is  be- 
lieved he  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years. 

HibkophIlus,  a  Greek  physicun,who 
instructed  his  daughter  Agnodice  in  mid^ 
wilery,  &c.     See  Aovodics. 

HnaosoLihiA,  Jerutakmt  a  celebrated 
city  of  Palestine^  and  the  capital  of  Judsea. 
Jerusalem  has  been  usually  supposed  to 
be  identical  with  the  Salem  of  which  Mel- 
chizedek  was  king  in  the  time  of  Abraham, 
a.  c.  1 91 3.  When  the  Israelites  entered  the 
Holy  Land  500  years  afterwards,  it  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  Jebusites,  de^ 
soendants  of  Canaan.  Joshua,  soon  after 
his  entrance  into  Canaan,  **  fought  agunst 
Jerusalem,  and  took  it,  and  smote  it  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  set  the  city  on 
fire  ;**  but  the  citadel  on  Mount  Zion  was 
held  by  the  Jebusites  till  they  were  dis- 
lodged by  David,  who  made  Jerusalem  the 
metropolis  of  his  kingdom,  and  hb  dwell- 
ing in  '*  the  stronghold  of  Zion."  He 
enlarged  the  city  and  built  a  beautiful 
palace :  it  was  fiulher  embellished  by  his 
son^  Solomon,  who  in  the  years  1012— 
1004  B.  c.  erected  its  magnificent  temple. 
Palestine  was  afterwards  successively  in- 
vaded by  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and 
Babylonians,  the  last  of  whom,  under  Ne- 
buchadnessar,  b.  c.  588,  took  and  destroyed 
the  city,  burnt  the  temple,  and  carried  the 
people  captive  to  Babylon.  After  a  bond- 
age of  nearly  seventy  years,  the  Jews  were 
restored  to  their  city,  by  Cyrus  the  Per- 
sian, and  about  515  a.  c.  they  rebuilt  the 
temple,  under  the  superintendence  of  Ze- 
mbbabel  and  Nehemiah.  Alexander  the 
Great  is  said  by  Josephue  to  have  visited 
Jerusalem  in  peace,  and  to  have  respected 
the  religion  of  the  Jews ;  but  be  this  as  it 
may,  Ptolemy  Soter,  one  of  his  generals, 
seized  upon  Syria  and  Palestine,  sacked 
the  Holy   City,  and  carried  off  a  large 
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portion  of  its  inhabitants  to  Alexandria. 
lAter  monarchs  of  the  Macedonian  empire, 
who  attempted  to  introduce  the  pagan 
worship,  were  successfully  opposed  by  the 
Maccabees,  and  the  liberty  of  Judaea  was 
at  length  restored,  167  b.  c.  The  all-ab- 
sorbing power  of  Rome  finally  put  a 
period  to  Jewish  independence,  the  whole 
of  Syria  being  reduced  by  Pompey,  and 
made  a  proconsular  province.  Jerusalem, 
however,  was  merely  tributary,  and  did 
not  lose  its  nominal  sovereignty  till  after 
the  birth  of  Christ,  when  it  became  the 
residence  of  a  procurator.  The  repeated 
rebellions  of  the  Jews  at  length  roused  the 
vengeance  of  the  Romans ;  and,  a.  d.  70, 
the  city  was  taken  by  Titus,  after  one  of 
the  most  memorable  and  destructive  sieges 
of  which  history  has  preserved  any  account. 
The  Jews,  though  rent  by  intestine  Ac- 
tions, defended  themselves  with  invincible 
obstinacy;  they  contemptuously  rejected 
every  proposal  for  a  surrender,  and  braved 
alike  Uie  attacks  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
still  more  dreadftil  attacks  of  &mine.  But 
their  resistance  was  unavailing,  except  for 
th^r  own  destruction ;  and  the  city,  being 
taken,  was  completely  destroyed,  along 
with  the  temple,  three  towers  only  being 
left  as  memorials  of  its  existence  and  de- 
struction. According  to  Josephus,  no 
fewer  than  1,100,000  persons  fell  in  the 
nege,  exclusive  of  above  100,000  taken 
prisoiiers.  But  the  ardent  zeal  of  the 
Jewish  nation  for  their  holy  city  and  tem- 
ple soon  caused  both  to  be  again  rebuilt ; 
but  fresh  commotions  compelled  the  em- 
peror Hadrian  once  more  to  raze  the  city 
to  the  ground,  and  build  on  its  site  MIul 
Capitolina.  Upon  the  accession  to  the 
throne,  however,  of  the  Christian  emperors, 
the  name  of  Jerusalem  revived;  but  the 
city  thus  restored  was  much  less  in  com- 
pass than  the  ancient  city. 

HiKXTAov,  a  son  of  Laomedon,  king  of 
Troy,  and  Strymo^  daughter  of  the  Sca- 
mander,  and  brother  of  Pnam,  Hesione^  &o. 

HiLLBvidvju,  a  people  of  Scandinavia, 
who  occupied  the  only  known  part  of  this 
country. 

HimLLA,  Aia,  a  small  river  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines. 

HmiaA,  L,  a  city  of  Sicily,  near  tfie 
mouth  of  a  cognomimd  river,  founded  by 
the  people  of  Zande,  and,  after  a  course 
of  prosperity  of  S40  years*  duration,  de- 
stroyed by  the  Carthaginians  under  Han- 
nibaL  Such  of  its  citizens  as  survived 
this  calamity  found  an  asylum  at  Ther- 
mae. —  II.  Two  rivers  of  Sicily  bear  this 
name.  The  one,  Fiume  Grande^  falls  into 
the  Tuscan  Sea.     llie  other,  Fiume  Salto, 


divides  the  island  in  almost  two  parts, 
and  formed  the  ancient  boundary  be- 
tween the  Carthaginian  and  Syracusan 
dependencies  in  Sicily. 

HiMXLco,  the  name  of  several  Cartha- 
ginians,—  I.  A  Carthaginian  commander, 
who  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been  con- 
temporary with  Hanno  the  navigator,  and 
sent  by  his  government  to  explore  the 
north-western  coast  of  Europe.  A  few 
fragments  of  this  voyage  are  preserved  by 
Avienus.  —  II.  A  Carthaginian,  who  com- 
manded in  the  wars  with  Dionysius  I., 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  b.  c.  405 — S68.  He 
took  Gela,  Messana,  and  many  other  cities 
in  Sicily,  and  at  length  besieged  Syracuse 
by  sea  and  land ;  but  he  was  defeated  by 
Dionysius,  who  burned  most  of  the  Car- 
thaginian vessels.— III.  A  supporter  of 
the  Barca  party  at  Carthage,  sent  by  the 
Carthaginian  government  to  oppose  Mar- 
cellus  in  Sicily. 

HirPABCHOs,  I.,  a  son  of  Pisistratus, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  tyrant  of  Athens 
in  coi^unction  with  his  brother  Hippias. 
The  seduction  of  a  sister  of  Harmodius 
raised  him  many  enemies;  and  he  was 
assassinated  by  a  desperate  band  of  con- 
spirators, with  Harmodius  and  Aristogei- 
ton  at  their  head,  b.  c.  513.  —  II.  The 
most  eminent  among  the  ancient  astro- 
nomers, was  a  native  of  Micaea  in  Bi* 
thynia,  and  flourished  about  a  century 
and  a  half  before  the  Christian  era.  He 
resided  some  time  in  the  island  of  Rhodes, 
whence  he  has  derived  the  appellation  of 
Rhodius,  but  he  afterwards  went  to  Alex- 
andria, at  that  time  the  great  school  of 
science.  He  has  been  styled  the  patri- 
arch of  astronomy,  and  was  certainly  the 
first  who  treated  this  science  in  a  phi- 
losophic manner.  He  discovered  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes ;  calculated  the 
eclipses;  determined -the  revolutions  and 
mean  motions  of  the  planets ;  invented  the 
stereographical  method  of  projection ;  num- 
bered and  catalogued  the  fixed  stars ;  and, 
in  short,  laid  the  solid  foundations  of  geo- 
graphical and  trigonometrical  science. 

Hip?1as,  prince  of  Athens,  was  the  son 
of  Pisistratus,  at  whose  death  he  assumed 
the  government,  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother  Hipparchus ;  but  the  latter  being 
assassinated  by  a  band  of  conspirators,  while 
conducting  a  solemn  prooession  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Minerva,  Hippias  immediately  seized 
the  reins  of  government,  and  revenged  the 
death  of  hb  brother  by  putting  to  death 
all  of  whom  he  entertained  the  least  sus- 
picion. His  tyranny  at  last  became  so  ob- 
noxious to  the  citizens,  that  they  bribed 
the  priests  of  the  Delphic  oracle  to  com- 
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maod  the  Spartans  to  break  off  their  al- 
liance with  him;  and*  being  obliged  to 
yiM.  to  the  united  attack  of  hia  foreign 
and  domestic  enemies*  he  vas  expelled 
from  the  mtft  a.  c.  510.  He  afterwards 
fiwnd  misans  to  induce  Darius  to  applf  to 
the  Athenians  in  his  fisvour;  and  their  de- 
cisive refusal  kindled  the 'first  war  of  the 
Pfersiana  against  the  Busopean  Greeks* 
The  fiite  of  Hippies  was  at  length  de- 
etded'  on  the  field  of  Manathon^  where, 
with  the  Persian  army,  he  fell,  fighting 
against  his  countrymen,  a.  c.  490« 

Hiprlvs,  a  surname  of  Neptuiie,  from 
his  having  raised  a  horse  from  the  earth  in 
hia  contest  with  Minanra  about  giving  a 
name  to  Athena. 

Hirvo  Rxolusi  I.,  a  city  of  Africa,  in 
fhat  part  of  NumicUa  called  the  Wuitm 
Prommo^  named  Regiua  firom  its  having 
been  cue  of  the  royal  cities  of  the  llumi^ 
dian  kings.  Near  the  ancient  site  is  a 
town  named  J^ono.— IL  Zarytus,  a  town 
of  Africa^  on  the  coast,  west  of  Utica; 
now  Bm^Z0rty  corrupted  into  Buerte* 
>  Hxn6cBNXAUu,  a.  race  of  monsters  who 
dwelt  in  Thessaly*     See  CniTA.u«i.  . 

HiEr5c5oK,  Li  a  son  of  (£balusk  sUin  by 
HcKulcB  fiar  having  driven  his  faroth«r 
Tyndarus  from  the  kingdom  of  LdMedae- 
moB.-  He  >was  at  the  chace  of  the  Caly- 
doniaa  boar. —  II.  A  friend  of  JEneas, 
aon  of  HyrtaeiM,  who.distinffuishad  himself 
in  the  fruieral  games  of  Sicdy. 

HnrScaXns^  the  most  celebrated  phy- 
nciaB  of  antiquity,  was  bom  in  Cos,  one 
of  thci  Cydades,  a.  c;  360.  Few  particu- 
lars of  his  history  are  known.  -  He  was 
aon  of  Heraelides, «  member  of  the  frmily 
of  the  Asdepiades,  the  descendants  of 
.£sculapiu^  under  whose  care  he  studied 
medicine f  and*  on  fcnching  maturity,  be 
pursued  hia  philosophical  atudies  under 
Gorgiaa  of  Lcmitini  and  Dcmocritua.  He 
apent  some  time  at  the  court  of  Per- 
diccas,  visited  Thrace^  Scythia,  and  many 
other  eountrke,  and  afterwards  returned  to 
JLariasa  in  Thessaly,  where  he  died  in  his 
ninety»ninth  year.  For  delivering  Athens 
from  a  pestilence  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Pelopoiinesian  war,  he  was  publicly  re- 
warded with  a  golden  crown,  the  privi^ 
leges  of  a  citiaen  of  Athens,  and  initiation 
into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries;  and  after 
death  he  received,  with  the  name  of  Grmtt 
the  same  honours  which  were  paid  to 
Hercules.  Tlie  number  of  his  works  is 
very  cooaderaUe ;  but  great  difficulty  has 
arisen  in  distinguishing  what  is  authentic 
from  what  is  frlsdy  ascribed  to  the  frther 
of  medicine. 

HinScaiirai,  a  celebrated  fountain  of 


Bceotia,  on  Mount  Helicon,  sacred  to  the 
Muses.  It  was  £iU>led  to  have  burst  from 
the  ground,  when  struck  by  the  fret  of 
Pegasus ;  whence  the  name,  fsvov  a^^, 
**horae'!Bfi>untain.'*     See  AoAMirrx. 

HirronlMx  and  HtmsAMia,  L,  a 
daughter  of  GBnomaus,  king  of  Pisa  in 
Elis,  and  wife  of  Pelops,  son  of  Tantalus^ . 
and  mother  of  Atreus  and  Thyesfes,  &c. 
(See  CEnomaus.)  —  IL  A  daughter  of 
Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,  and  wife  of 
Pirithous,  king  of  the  Lapithas.  The  fes- 
tivity on  the  day  of  her  marriage  was  inter* 
ruptad  by  the  violence  of  the  Centaury 
whicbled  to  their  conflicts  with  the  LapithsB, 

HipronaoMvs,  firom  Tmrer  and  3p<(/ios,  a 
place  wherdn  chariot  and  horse-races  were 
performed,  and  horses  exercised. 

HmoLTTB,  L,  a  queen  of  the  Amaaoss^ 
given  in  marriage  to  Theseus  by  Hercuks^ 
who  conquered  her,  and  canied  away  her 
frmous  girdle  by  the  oonunand  of  Eury- 
stheus.  Another  account  represents  her 
to  have  been  dain  by  Hezeules.— II.   See 

ASTTDAMIA* 

HiproLTTUB,  I.,  a  son  of  Theseus  and 
Hippolyte,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Antiope.  His  step-mother,  Phaedra,  hav- 
ing fidsely  accused  him  before  Tlieseus  of 
dishonourable  conduct,  the  latter  prayed 
to  Neptune  for  vengeance  upon  hm  son  t 
and  as  Hippolytus  was  driving  his  chariot 
along  the  sea-shore,  the  god  sent  a  monster 
which  io  terrified  his  horses,  that  they 
burst  away  in  ftiry,  when  the  chariot  was 
dashed  to  pieces,  and  the  driver  was 
dragged  to  death.  According  to  some 
accounts,  he  was  restored  to  Ufe  by  .£- 
seulapius,  and  afterwarda  transported  by 
Diana  into  Italy,  where,  under  the  name 
of  Virlnus,  he  was  worshipped  in  the  grove 
of  Aricia.  When  the  tragical  end  of  Hip- 
pdytus  was  known  at  Athens,  Phssdra 
confessed  her  crime,  and  hung  herself  in 
despair.  The  death  of  Hippolytus  and  pas- 
sion of  Phadra  form  the  subject  of  one 
of  the  Tragedua  of  Euripides  and  Seneca. 
Pluedra  was  buried  at  IVoesene.  She  was 
represented  in  a  punting,  in  ApoUo's  tem- 
ple at  Delphi,  as  suspended  in  the  air,  while 
her  sitter  Ariadne  stood  near  her,  with 
fixed  eyes.  —  II.  A  Christian  writer  in  the 
third  century,  the  disdple  of  Irenanis  and 
instructor  of  Origen.  The  seat  of  his 
principal  labours  in  propagating  the  Goqiel 
was  at  Rome,  where  probably  he  suffered 
martyrdom,  A,n.  SSO,  under  Alexander 
Severus. 

HiFPoxxDOK,  a  son  of  Nisimachus  and 
Mythidice,  and  one  of  the  seven  chiefr  who 
went  against  Thebes.  He  was  killed  by 
Ismarus,  son  of  Acastus. 
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HirroMJCNzsi  a  son  of  Macareus  and 
Merope,  and,  according  to  some,  the  suc- 
cessful suitor  of  Atalanta.    See  Atalakta. 

HiPPOUOLoi,  a  people  of  Scythia,  who, 
as  the  derivation  of  the  term  implies,  lived 
on  the  milk  of  mares. 

HipkSva,  a  goddess  who  presided  over 
horses.    Her  statues  were  placed  in  stables. 

HiPr<SNAX,  a  Greek  poet,  bom  at  Ephe- 
sus,  B.  c.  540.  His  satirical  writings 
obliged  him  to  quit  his  native  place,  and 
to  retire  to  ClazomenK.  The  statuaries 
Bupalus  and  Anthermus,  avuling  them- 
aelves  of  the  deformity  of  bis  person,  made 
m  statue  of  the  poet  which  excited  univer- 
lal  ridicule ;  but  he  so  amply  avenged  him- 
self by  his  satirical  invectives,  ti^at  they 
hanged  themselves  in  despair.  To  Hip- 
ponax  are  attributed  some  great  improve- 
ments in  the  structure  of  the  Iambic  mea- 
sure. The  few  fragments  of  his  writings 
which  remain  are  so  identified  with  those 
of  Ananius,  that  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish between  them. 

Hirr5irlinr,  Bivona,  called  also  Vibo 
Valentia,  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  territory  of  the  Brutii,  south- 
west from  Scylacium,  founded  by  the  Locri 
HpizephyriL  After  numerous  vicissitudes 
it  became  a  Roman  colony,  a.  u.  c.  560. 

HzprSpSsES,  8  people  of  Scythia,  who 
had  hor»et*Jtet,  whence  the  name.  The 
appellation  was  probably  given  them  on 
account  of  their  swiftneas  of  foot. 

HxppdTXsas,  the  patronymic  of  iEolua, 
grandson  of  Hippotas,  by  Segesta,  as  also 
of  Amastrus,  his  son,  who  was  killed  in 
the  Rutulian  war. 

HirpoTHOoM.     See  Alopx. 

HxppdrHSoiTTia,  one  of  the  twelve  Athe- 
nian tribes,  so  called  from  Hippothoon, 
son  of  Neptune. 

HzRA,  or  ALXXAKoaiA,  Majid'oH,  or 
Meham^li,  a  town  of*  Aaia  in  Babylonia, 
near  the  Euphrates.  It  was  the  residence 
of  a  dynasty  of  princes,  called  by  the  gene- 
ral name  at  AJamundari,  who  aidea  the 
Persians  and  Parthiana  against  the  Ro- 
mans. 

Hiapiwi,  a  people  of  Italy,  who  formed 
a  part  of  the  Samnites,  and  were  situated 
south  of  Sanmium  Proper.  Their  terri- 
tory comprehended  the  towna  of  Bene- 
▼entum,  Caudium,  Abellinum,  and  Comp- 
n.  They  began  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  the  Samnites  towards  the  «nd  of 
tiie  second  Punio  war. 

Hiailns,  AvLus,  a  Roman  patrician, 
who  early  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
ibetoric,  in  which  he  greatly  distinguidied 
himself.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Cieero^  and  served  with  distinction  in  the 


Gallic  war  under  Caesar,  to  whom  he  re^ 
mained  attached  till  his  death.  He  afler^ 
wards  took  part  with  the  senate  against 
Antony;  and,  being  elected  to  the  con- 
sulship, marched  with  his  colleague  Paiisa 
to  the  assistance  of  Brutus,  when  besieged 
at  Mutina,  and  defeated  Antony,  but  both 
the  consuls  were  killed  in  the  battle  b.  c. 
43.  Hirtius  and  Pansa  were  the  last  of  the 
free  Roman  consuls  elect.  Hirtius  is  ssdd 
to  be  the  author  of  a  supplementary  part 
of  Caesar's  Commentaries. 

HispXlis,  a  famous  city  of  Spain,  on 
the  Batis,  corresponding  to  Seville.  Man- 
nert  thinks  that  it  was  the  same  as  the 
ancient  Tartessus.  When  Hispalis  be- 
came a  Roman  colony,  the  name  was 
changed  to  Julia  Romidensis. 

HispXwIa,  or  HispavIjb,  an  extensive 
country,  in  the  south-west  of  Europe; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Pyrenees 
and  Sinus  Cantabricus,  Bay  of  Biscay, 
west  by  the  Atlantic,  south  by  the  At- 
lantic, Fretum  Herculeum,  StraitM  of  Gib- 
raUar,  and  the  Mediterranean,  which  last 
bounds  it  also  on  the  east.  The  Greeka 
called  it  Iberioj  but  attached  at  different 
periods  different  ideas  to  the  name.  The 
coast  of  Spain  on  the  Atlantic,  they  called 
Tartea$is  :  and  the  interior  of  the  country 
Cdtiee  (KeAruc^),  a  name  applied  to  the 
whole  north-western  part  of  Europe ;  but 
in  later  times  they  understood  by  Iberia 
the  whole  of  Spain.  The  Phoenicians 
were  the  first  civilised  people  that  visited 
Spain,  more  than  1000  years  before  Christ : 
they  founded  Gades,  Malaca,  &c  After- 
wards the  inhabitants  of  Massilia,  in  Gaul, 
built  Rhoda,  now  Botaa,  and  Emporia^ 
now  Ampuricu,  in  the  north-east  comer  of 
&e  Peninsula.  The  Carthaginians,  com- 
ing next,  built  Tarraco,  Barcino,  and 
Nova  Carthago,  and  held  possession  of  a 
great  part  of  the  country,  till  they  were 
expelled  by  the  Romans ;  who,  after  con- 
tending for  the  possession  of  Spain  for  a 
period  of  200  years  before  Christ,  became 
its  sole  nuisters  at  the  end  of  the  second 
Punic  war.  In  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  Hispania  was  divided  into 
DusB  Hispanitf,  Citerior,  and  Ulterior, 
by  the  river  Iberus.  Under  Augustus, 
it  was  divided  into  three  parts: —  1.  Tar- 
raconensia,  comprising  all  the  north  and 
north-east  part,  from  the  Durius  and 
Tader  to  the  Pyrenees,  in  which  were  the 
native  tribes,  Callaici,  Astures,  Cantabri, 
Concaniy  Vasoooes,  Ilergetes,  Celtiberi, 
&c. ;  2.  Ba?tica,  all  the  southern  part,^  as 
far  north  as  the  Anas  and  Tader,  in  which 
were  the  Turdetani,  Bastuli  Pami,  &c. ; 
and  3.  Luritania,  the  western  and  central 
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part,  corresponding  to  the  modem  Portu' 
gait  between  the  Anas,  the  Durius,  and 
the  Atlantic,  iii  which  dxtinon  were  the 
Vettones,  and  the  country  called  Cuneus. 
Hbpania  remained  in  possession  of  the 
Romans  down  to  the  fifth  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  ForthenextSOO  year8,itwas 
ocoapied  by  the  Barbarians  who  OTertumed 
the  Roman  empire,  particularly  by  the  Van- 
dals and  Goths;  and  fbr  seven  centuries 
after,  by  the  Saracens  or  Moors.  The 
Spanish  Christians  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  mountains  of  Asturias  encroached 
by  degrees  on  the  Mahometans,  pressing 
them  southward,  and  erecting  a  number 
of  separate  kingdoms,  which  were  all 
unite<^  under  the  government  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  a.d.  1479. 

HiSTiiBA.     See  Oasus. 

HisTiJBons.     See  EsTtiBoris. 

HiSTLdins,  a  tyrant  of  Miletus,  who, 
when  the  Scythian  chie6  had  resolved  to 
out  down  the  bridge  over  the  Danube,  in 
order  to  destroy  the  Persian  army,  induced 
them  to  abandon  their  design,  and  was  in 
consequence  held  in  high  estimation  by 
Darius,  who  rewarded  him  with  a  grant 
of  kndl  Megabasus,  however,  having  in- 
sinuated the  danger  dT  leaving  so  powerful 
a  person  in  Thrace,  Darius  persuaded 
Histiffus  to  accompany  him  to  Susa,  where 
be  detained  him  in  a  kind  of  •honourable 
captivity.  Meanwhile  the  latter  secretly 
urged  hia  nephew  Aristagoras,  whom  he 
had  left  in  the  government  of  Miletus,  to 
excite  the  lonians  to  revolt ;  and  on  this 
taking  place  he  prevailed  on  Darius  to 
allow  him  to  quell  it,  but  soon  availed 
himself  of  his  liberty  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  rebels,  and,  after  various 
disasters  and  defeats,  was  captured  by 
Artaphernes,  and  crucified. 

H&MCRDS,  I.,  the  most  celebrated  poet 
of  antiquity,  and  the  most  ancient  of  all 
the  pronne  writers.  Of  his  parentage,  his 
age,  his  rank,  and  the  eireumstanoes  of  his 
life  and  death,  we  know  so  little  that  can 
be  r^ed  on,  that  it  would  be  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  give  even  an  outline  of  the  va- 
rious opinions  that  have  been  broached 
respecting  him.  Tlie  most  commonly  re- 
ceived account  makes  him  to  have  been  a 
native  of  some  of  the  Greek  colonies  of 
Aria  Minor,  and  to  have  lived  about  the 
ninth  centurv  before  the  Christian  era. 
Seven  eities  disputed  the  honour  of  having 
l^iven  him  birth. 

**  ^myms,  Chloi,  Colophon,  Sslsmls,  Rhodot 
Argoi,  AthcBK, 
OrbU  d«  psfcrU  certat,  Homtre,  tua.*' 

In  hie  two  most  celebrated  poems,  the  IBad 
and  Odjft&ty,  Homer  has  displayed  the 


most  consummate  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  has  secured  immortality  by 
the  sublimity,  fire,  sweetness,  and  elegance 
of  his  poetry.  None  of  his  successors 
have  been  able  to  surpass,  or  even  to 
equal,  their  great  master.  In  his  JUad^ 
Homer  has  described  the  resentment  of 
Achilles,  and  its  fatal  consequences  in  the 
Grecian  army  before  the  walls  of  Troy. 
In  the  Odysney,  the  poet  has  taken  for  lus 
subject  the  return  of  Ulysses  into  his  coun- 
try, with  the  many  misfortunes  which 
attended  his  voyage  after  the  fall  of  Trov. 
The  poetry  of  Homer  was  so  universally 
admired  that,  in  ancient  times,  every  man 
of  learning  could  repeat  with  facility  any 
passage  in  the  liiad  or  Odyssey ;  and  such 
was  the  universal  veneration  for  their  au- 
thor, that  the  ancients  not  only  raised 
temples  and  altars  to  him,  but  offered 
sacrifices,  and  worshipped  him  as  a  god. 
Alexander  was  so  fond  of  Homer,  that 
he  generally  placed  his  compositions 
under  his  pillow.  It  is  said  that  Pisis- 
tratus,  tyrant  of  Athens,  first  collected 
and  arranged  the  INad  and  Odyssey  in 
the  oumner  in  which  they  now  appear 
to  us ;  and  to  the  well-directed  pursuits 
of  Lycurgus  we  are  indebted  for  their 
preservation.  For  the  last  half  century, 
the  learned  world  has  been  eagerly  discus- 
sing the  question  whether  tlie  Homeric 
poems  are  really  the  production  of  the 
man  whose  name  they  bear,  and  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  by  the  singular  class 
called  the  Rhapsodists,  or  whether  they 
were  not  the  Joint  comporition  of  various 
writers,  collected  and  remodelled  at  a  later 
age.  Upon  thb  question  our  limits  ne- 
cessarily preclude  us  from  entermg ;  but 
the  reader  will  find  the  gist  of  the  matter 
fully  given  in  Thirlwall's  History  of  Greece, 
vol.  I.— II.  One  of  the  Greek  poets  called 
the  Tragic  Pleiades,  called,  for  the  sake 
of  distinction,  the  Younger,  was  bom  at 
Hierapolis,  b.  c.  363. 

HoMOvXnA,  ErmemaJk,  a  strong  fbrtress 
of  Glicia  Trachea,  on  the  confines  of 
Isauria;  or,  according  to  Mannert,  in 
Piridia.  The  inhabitants,  a  wild  and 
plundering  people,  were  finally  subdued 
by  the  Roman  comnumder  Quirinus. 

HovoEiA,  daughter  of  Constantius  and 
Placidia,  and  sister  of  Valentinian  lit, 
was  bom  about  a.  d.  414.  She  accompa- 
nied  her  mother  to  Byxentium,  where  she 
was  received  with  great  kindness  by  Theo- 
dositts  IL ;  but  having  afterwards  engaged 
in  an  intrigue  with  her  chamberlain  Eu- 
genius,  the  consequences  of  which  soon 
became  apparent,  she  was  immured  In  a 
nunnery.     Here  she  fonnd  means  to  con* 
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yey  a  ring  secretly  to  the  celebrated  At* 
tila,  as  a  pledge  of  ber  affect  ion ;  but  on 
his  demanding  her  in  marriage,  she  was 
sent  back  to  Italy,  and  imprisoned  till  she 
died. 

Honoaius,  second  son  of  Theodosius 
the  Great,  whom  he  succeeded  on  the 
throne  of  the  West  (hb  brother  Arcadius 
having  obtained  that  of  the  East),  was 
bom  at  Constantinople  a.  i>.  384.  As  his 
character  opened,  he  appeared  ill  adapted 
to  his  high  station ;  but,  fortunately  for 
the  emperor,  the  government  was  intrust- 
ed to  the  able  hands  of  his  minister  Stili- 
cho:  His  reign  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Alaric,  king 
of  the  Goths.  During  this  period  Ho- 
uorius  retired  to  Liguria;  but  he  was 
soon  afterwards  enabled  to  return  to  Rome 
in  triumph,  accompanied  by  his  minister, 
who  liad  defeated  the  invader.  In  the 
year  404  Honorius  left  Rome  for  Ra- 
venna, where  he  established  his  court : 
but  in  the  following  year  he  was  roused 
from  his  lethargy  by  an  irruption  of  the 
barliarians  into  Italy,  and  the  next  year, 
the  Vandals,  the  Alani,  the  Alemanni,  and 
other  barbarians,  creased  the  Rhine  and 
invaded  Gaul.  Perplexed  and  harassed 
on  every  side,  he  yielded  to  the  suggestions 
of  hi^  courtiers,  and  put  to  death  his  faith- 
ful minister  Stilicho,  on  a  false  accusation 
of  treason ;  and  his  death  was  the  signal 
for  resumed  vigour  on  the  part  of  Attila, 
who  took  Rome  and  plundered  it,  a.  d. 
410.  In  the  midst  of  the  universal  ruin 
which  threatened  the  empire,  Honorius  re- 
mained shut  up  in  Ravenna,  where  he 
died  of  a  dropsy  in  his  thirty-ninth  year, 
A.  D.  423. 

HoRAPOLLo,  or  HoRUS  ArOLLO,  a  gram- 
marian of  Egypt,  who  taught,  first  at 
Alexandria,  and  afterwards  at  Constanti- 
nople, in  the  reign  of  Theodosius.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  treatise  on  Hieroglyphics. 

HoKJK  ( Gr.  ^AfKti),  divinities  regarded 
in  two  points  of  view  —  as  the  goddesses 
of  the  seasons,  and  hours  of  the  day; 
and  their  number  is  stated  in  different 
ways  accordingly.  Their  duty  was  to 
hold  the  gates  of  heaven,  which  they 
opened  to  send  forth  the  chariot  of  the 
sun  in  the  morning,  and  receive  it  again 
in  the  evening.  No  classical  poet  has 
described  them  with  greater  beauty  than 
Shelley,  in  his  celebrated  passage  of  his 
*'  Prometheus  Unbound.**  'iliese  goddesses 
are  often  depicted  as  forming  the  train 
of  Venus. 

HoaATiA,  the  sister  of  the  Horatii,  killed 
by  her  surviving  brother  for  deploring  the 
aeath  of  her  betrothed,  one  of  the  Curiatii, 


and  for  reproaching  him  with  tlie  deed  by 
which  she  had  lost  her  lover. 

HoRATius,  Q^  Flaccus,  I.,  a  celebrated 
Roman  poet,  bom  at  Venusia,  a.  c.  65. 
His  fiither,  a  freedman,  though  poor,  gave 
his  son  an  excellent  education,  and  sent 
him  to  Athens  to  complete  his  studies,  at 
the  age  of  twenty  years.  He  there  joined 
the  army  of  Brutus,  became  a  military 
tribune,  and  fought  in  the  last  battle  for 
Roman  freedom  at  Fhilippi,  though  his 
courage  fiuled  him  and  he  owed  his  pre* 
servation  to  a  timely  flight.  On  his  return 
to  Rome  he  applied  himself  to  poetry. 
His  talents  claimed  the  attention  of  Virgil 
and  Varius,  who  recommended  him  to 
MecsBuas,  and  from  this  period  the  life  of 
Horace  flowed  on  in  a  smooth  and  gentle 
course.  Satisfied  with  the  competency 
which  the  kindness  of  Mec«nas  had  be- 
stowed, he  neglected  the  calls  of  ambiti<»n, 
and  steadily  resisted  all  the  solicitations 
of  his  friends  that  he  would  enter  upon 
a  political  career.  He  even  refused  to 
become  the  secretary  of  Augustus,  who, 
however,  invited  him  to  his  table,  and, 
while  sitting  at  his  meals  with  Virgil  at 
his  right  and  Horace  at  his  left,  often. 
ridiculed  the  short  breath  of  the  former, 
and  the  watery  eyes  of  the  latter,  by  ob^ 
serving  that  he  sat  between  tears  and  sighs, 
Effo  ram  inter  tutpiria  et  laetymoM,  Horace 
was  warm  in  his  friendships ;  and  if  ever  any 
ill-judged  reflection  had  caused  offence,  he 
made  every  concession  which  could  efleet 
a  reconciliation.  The  natural  cheerful- 
ness of  his  mind,  fortified  by  his  pre«- 
ference  for  the  philosophical  tenets  of  Aris- 
tippus,  was  admirably  suited  to  his  po«- 
tion  ;  for  whether  he  appeared  at  the  im- 
perial court,  or  listening  to  the  rude  jokes 
of  the  peasantry  on  his  Sabine  fkrm,  he 
was  equally  at  home.  The  last  yean  of 
his  life  were  saddened  by  the  death  of  his 
most  intimate  friends,  Virgil,  Tibullus, 
and  Varius ;  but  the  severest  blow  he  had 
to  sustain  was  inflicted  by  the  dissolution 
of  Mecaenas.  He  had  declared  that  he 
could  never  survive  the  loss  of  one  who  was 
*'  part  of  his  soul,*'  and  his  prediction  was 
verified ;  for  the  poet  survived  the  patron 
only  three  weeks.  He  died  a.  c.  8,  in  the 
fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  bequeathing  all 
his  possessions  to  Augustus.  The  produc- 
tions of  Horace  consist  of  Odea,  Epodes, 
Satires,  and  Epiitiee.  In  his  Odea  be  has 
imitated  Pindar  and  Anacreon.  Though 
confessedly  inferior  ^o  the  former,  he  bears 
the  palm  over  the  latter  by  his  more  refined 
sentiments,  the  ease  of  his  expressions,  and 
the  variety  of  his  numbers.  In  bis  So- 
Urea  and  Epiailea,  Horace  displays  much 
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wit  and  humour,  but  above  all  good  senae ; 
and  his  style,  simple  and  unadorned, 
difiers  little  from  prosaical  composition. 
In  his  Art  of  Poetry  he  haa  shown  much 
judgment,  and  has  rendered  in  Latin 
hexameters,  what  Aristotle  had,  some  cen- 
turies before,  delivered  to  his  pupils  in 
Greek  prose.  —  II.  The  name  of  three 
brave  Roman  twin-brothers,  who,  according 
to  the  old  Roman  legend,  fought  against 
the  three  Curiatii,  three  Alban  twin- 
brothers,  about  B.  c.  667.  Mutual  acts  of 
violence  had  given  rise  to  a  war  between 
the  Albans  and  the  Romans :  and  the  two 
hostile  armies  were  drawn  up  at  the  Fossa 
Clutlia,  when  it  was  agreed  to  avert  a 
general  battle  by  a  combat  of  the  three  bro- 
thers on  each  side.  In  the  first  attack  two 
of  the  Horatii  were  killed,  but  the  only 
aurviving  brother,  by  joining  artifice  to 
valour,  obtained  the  victory.  Pretending 
to  fly  from  the  field  of  battle,  he  easily 
separated  his  antagonists,  and,  attacking 
them  one  by  one,  was  enabled  to  conquer 
them  all.  As  he  returned  victorious  to 
Rome,  his  sister  reproached  him  with  the 
murder  of  one  of  the  Curiatii,  to  whom 
she  was  promised  m  marriage.  Incensed 
at  the  rebuke,  he  killed  his  sister;  and 
his  violence  having  raised  the  indignation 
of  the  people,  he  was  tried  and  con- 
demned. His  services  pleaded  in  his 
favour;  and  death  was  exchanged  for  a 
more  moderate,  but  ignominious  punish- 
ment»  and  he  was  only  compelled  to  pass 
under  the  yoke.  A  trophy  was  raised  in 
the  Roman  forum,  on  which  he  suspended 
the  spoils  of  the  conquered  CurlatiL  — 
III.  A  consul,  who,  whik  dedicating  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  was  in- 
formed of  the  death  of  his  son,  but  merg- 
ing the  feelings  of  the  parent  in  the  sacred 
character  which  he  then  bore,  he  con- 
tinued the  ceremony,  after  ordering  the 
body  to  be  buried.  —  IV.    Cocles.     See 

COCLSS. 

HoaxsTi,  a  people  of  Scotland,  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus.  In  Agricola's  time 
they  seem  to  have  been  the  inhabitants  of 
what  is  now  Angut. 

HoaxisDAs,  or  Hormouz,  a  name 
oommon  to  many  members  of  the  royal 
family  of  Persia.  One  of  the  members  of 
this  family  having  made  his  escape  from 

Siison  in  the  troubles  which  oecurred 
uring  the  minority  of  Sapor,  sought  re- 
fuge at  the  court  of  Constantius,  and 
rose  to  high  rank  in  the ,  Roman  army. 
He  was  a  Christian. 

HoRTSMsiA,  a  celebrated  Roman  lady, 
daughter  of  the  orator  Hortensius,  whose 
eloquence  she  had  inherited  In  the  most 


eminent  degree.  When  the  triumvirs  bad 
obliged  14,CXX)  women  to  give  on  oath  an 
account  of  their  poesessions,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  state,  Hortensia  undertook 
to  plead  their  cause,  and  was  so  successful, 
that  1000  of  her  female  fellow-sufferers 
escaped  from  the  avarice  of  the  trium- 
virate. The  harangue  was  extant  in  the 
time  of  Q,uintilian,  who  speaks  of  it  with 
applause. 

HoRTSNsTus,  Q.,  a  celebrated  orator, 
was  bom  b.c.  118,  of  an  equestrian  &- 
mily,  and  began  to  distinguish  himself  in 
the  Roman  forum  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 
In  the  contest  between  Marius  and  Sylla 
he  remained  neuter,  was  one  of  the  twenty 
qusstors  established  by  SyUa,  and  after- 
wards obtained  the  offices  of  ledile,  praetor, 
and  lastly  consul,  with  Q.  C.  Metellus 
Creticus,  b.c.  69.  As  an  orator  he  for 
3  long  time  balanced  the  reputation  of 
Cicero;  but  as  his  OroHimt  are  lost,  we 
can  only  judge  of  him  by  the  account 
which  his  rival  and  his  friend  gives  of  his 
abilities.  Hortensius  acquired  great  wealth, 
not,  as  Cicero  says,  by  the  most  honour- 
able means ;  but  he  spent  it  liberally  ; 
and  hb  villas  at  THisculum,  and  many  other 
places,  are  mentioned  as  splendici.  He 
died  a.  c.  59,  shortly  before  the  &U  of  the 
republic  leaving  a  large  inheritance  t6  hia 
children.  Not  less  than  10,000  casks  of 
Arvisian  wine  were  found  in  his  cellar 
after  his  death. 

Hoaus,  a  son  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  one  of 
the  deities  of  the  Egyptians,  equivalent 
to  the  Apollo  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
He  was  represented  as  the  conqueror  of 
Typhon,  and  had  a  magnificent  temple  at 
Apollinopolis  Magna. 

HostilIa,  OMtiglia,  a  village  on  the 
Padus,  Pot  in  the  vicinity  of  Cremona. 

HosTics,  a  Roman,  contemporary  of 
Lucilius  the  satirist,  and  the  author  of  a 
poem  on  the  Istrian  war,  some  fra^^ments 
of  which  have  reached  our  time. 

HcNKi,  one  of  the  northern  nations 
which,  under  their  king  Attila,  committed 
dr&ulful  ravages  in  the  Roman  empire. 
They  seem  to  have  been  of  Tartar  origin, 
and  their  ancient  seat  was  immediately  on 
the  north  side  of  the  great  wall  of  China» 
which  was  built  to  check  their  incursions. 
In  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era 
they  emigrated  westward  as  for  as  the 
Volga,  and,  having  driven  out  the  Alanni, 
took  possession  of  the  whole  country  be- 
tween the  Tanais  and  the  Volga.  Her© 
they  remained  two  centuries  :  but  during 
the  reign  of  Valens  they  foreed  their  way 
to  the  Danube ;  and  soon  afterwards  their 
proximity  to  the  Roman  empire  led  them 
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into  collision  with  the  Romans,  upon  whom 
their  visitations  were  frightful,  if  not  last- 
ing.  After  the  death  of  Attila,  the  va- 
rious tribes  of  which  the  Huns  were  com- 
pontcd,  Iteing  weakened  by  internal  divi- 
siona,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  Goths,  who 
drove  them  beyond  the  Tanais.  Some  of 
them  had  previously  obtained  a  settlement 
in  Pannonia,  to  which  country  they  gave 
the  name  of  Hungary ;  but  we  subsequently 
hear  of  them  as  sometimes  at  war  with  the 
emperors  of  Constantinople,  and  some- 
times as  their  allies  against  the  Persians. 
They  never  afterwards  occupy  a  promi- 
nent place,  and  after  the  reign  of  Heraclius 
they  disappear  from  history. 

HvacimthIa,  a  great  national  festival 
celebrated  annually  at  A  my  else  by  the 
Amyclaeans  and  Spartans  jointly,  in  ho- 
nour  of  Hyacinthus  and  Apollo.  It  con- 
tinued for  three  days.  During  the  first 
and  last  days  there  was  nothing  but  la- 
mentation for  the  death  of  Hyacinthus; 
but  on  the  second  there  were  various 
games  and  exhibitions,  and  songs  and  fes- 
tivity abounded  in  honour  of  Apollo. 
The  melancholy  character  of  the  com- 
mencement and  termination  of  this  fies- 
tival  was  foreign  to  all  other  festivals  of 
Apollo. 

Hyacinthus,  a  beautiful  youth  of  Amy- 
dee,  beloved  by  Apollo.  While  playing 
one  day  at  quoits  with  the  god,  he  was 
struck  on  the  head  by  the  quoit  of  the 
latter,  and  killed.  Disconsolate  at  his 
death,  Apollo  changed  him  into  the  flower 
which  l)ears  his  name,  and  on  whose  petals 
Grecian  &ncy  saw  traced  od^  of,  the  notes 
of  grie£  Some  legends  relate  that  Ze- 
phyrus,  enraged  at  the  preference  Hya- 
cynthus  showed  for  Apollo  over  himself, 
blew  the  discus,  when  launched  by  Apollo, 
against  the  head  of  the  youth,  and  killed 
hiin.  The  Amyclsans  established  yearly 
festivals  in  honour  of  Hyacinthus.     See 

HVACINTHIA. 

HvXdes,  daughters  of  Atlas,  king  of 
Mauritania,  so  disconsolate  at  the  death  of 
their  brother  Hyas,  lulled  by  a  wild  boar, 
that  the  gods  in  compassion  translated 
them  to  the  skies,  and  placed  them  in  the 
Bull*s  forehead,  where  they  still  continued 
to  weep,  and  were  thence  supposed  to  pre- 
sage rain.  Their  names,  as  given  by  Phe- 
recydes,  are  ^sula.  Ambrosia,  Eudora,  Co- 
ronls,  Dione,  and  Polyxo;  but  Hesiod 
calls  them  Phssula,  Coronis,  Cleea,  Phieo, 
and  Eudora. 

Htampsia,  one  of  the  two  lofty  rocks 
which  rose  perpendicularly  from  behind 
Delphi,  and  obtained  for  Parnassus  the 
epithet  "  two-headed."     The  other  was 


called  Naupleia.  From  these  elevated 
crags,  criminals  were  hurled  by  the  Del- 
phians. 

Htampolis,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Phocis,  situated  in  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  province.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Hyantes,  one  of  the  earliest  tril)et 
of  Greece ;  and,  after  falling  successively 
into  the  hands  of  the  Thessaluuis  and  Per- 
sians, was  finally  destroyed  by  Philip  and 
the  Amphictyons.  Its  ruins  are  still 
visible  near  Bogdana. 

Hyantes,  name  of  an  ancient  people 
of  Boeotia,  who  succeeded  the  Ectenes  In 
the  possession  of  that  country,  when  the 
latter  were  exterminated  by  a  plague. 
The  epithet  Hyantius  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  Actaeon,  as  equivalent  to  Bceotus. 

Hyantis,  an  ancient  name  of  Bceotia, 
fK>m  the  Hyantes.     Sec  Hyantss. 

Hyas,  son  of  Atlas,  king  of  Mauritania, 
and  brother  of  the  Hyades.  He  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  hunting,  and  lost  his  life 
in  an  encounter  with  a  bear  or  lion,  or,  as 
some  say,  from  the  bite  of  an  asp,  to  the 
inconsolable  grief  of  his  sisters.  See  Hy- 
ades. 

Hybla,  the  name  of  three  towns  in 
Sicily ;   Hyhla  Major,  Minor,  and  Parva. 

—  I.  The  first,  ftunous  for  its  honey  and 
bees,  was  situated  near  the  south  of  ML 
£tna,  on  a  hill  of  the  same  name  with 
the  city  ;  near  it  ran  the  Simtethus.  —  II. 
Called  also  Heriea,  now  Calata  Girone, 
was  situated  in  the  south  of  Sicily,  and  is 
placed  in  the  itinerary  of  Antonine  on 
the  route  fVom  Agrigentum  to  Syracuse; 
III.  A  town  above  Syracuse.  It  was 
also  denominated  Galaotis,  but  more  fre- 
quently Megara,  whence  the  gulf  to  the 
south  was  ciiUed  Megarensis  Sinu9. 

HYAAsrES,  I.,  a  river  of  India,  one  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Indus.  D*AnviUe 
makes  it  the  modem  Shantrou;  Mannert 
is  in  fiivour  of  the  Behvt ;  but  the  true 
modem  name  is  the  Ilhum,  Alexander 
crossed  this  river  to  give  battle  to  Porus. 

—  II.  A  friend  of  £neas,  killed  in  the 
Rutulian  war. 

Hydka,  a  celebrated  monster,  which  in- 
fested the  lake  Lema  in  Peloponnesus,  the 
fruit  of  Echidna's  union  with  l^phon.  It 
"had  100  heads,  and  as  soon  as  one  was  cut 
off,  two  grew  up,  if  the  wound  was  not 
stopped  by  fire.  It  was  one  of  the  labourt 
of  Hercules  to  destroy  this  monster ;  this 
he  efieeted  with  the  assistance  of  lolaus, 
trho  applied  a  burning  iron  to  the  woundt 
as  soon  as  one  head  was  cut  oflT.  While 
Hercules  was  destroying  the  Hydra,  Juno 
sent  a  sea -crab  to  bite  his  foot.  This  new 
enemy  was  soon  dispatched ;  and  the  god^ 
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deaSf  unftble  to  lessen  the  fanie  of  Heroulos, 
p!ftced  the  crab  mnong  tlie  eonstellatioaB, 
n&w  called  Cnnecr.  Ttie  conqueror  dipped 
hb  arrows  in  the  t^l  of  the  Hydra,  and 
afl  the  trounds  which  he  gave  proved  in- 
surable. 

HrbHAdrxs,  Ratet^  a  tributary  of  the 
Indus.  It  was  sometimea  called  Hyarotes, 
and  sometimes  Ilhuadis. 

HTDavMTCTM  and  Hvoavs,  a^  port  and 
city  of  Otlabria,  about  fitly  miles  south  of 
Brundusium.  It  \ras  the  nearest  port  of 
Italy  to  Greece,  the  distance  being  only 
fifty  miles;  a  circomstance  which  led 
Pyrrhus,  and  afterwards  Varro,  Pompey*s 
lieutenant,  to  form  the  project  of  throwing 
a  bridge  across  the  Adriatic.  Though  so 
fSiTOurably  situated,  Hydrus,  OtraHto^  is 
but  an  insignificant  town.  A  snudl  cog- 
nominal  river,  now  the  IdrOi  flo^'ed  near 
the  town. 

Hybmpsal,  a  son  of  Micipsa,  brotlicr 
of  Adherbal,  murderod  by  Jugurtha,  after 
the  death  of  his  father. 

HvoiKiA  (Gr.  671CM,  heahh),  the 
goddess  of  health,  in  the  Greek  mytho- 
logy, daughter  or  wife  of  ^llsculapios, 
according  to  the  diflhrent  recitals  of  ge^ 
nealogists.  Her  statues  (of  which  the 
most  celebrated  was  at  l^yon)  sometimea 
represented  her  attended  by  a  large  serpent 
coiled  round  her  body,  and  elevating  its 
head  above  her  arm  to  drink  of  a  cup 
which  she  held  in  her  hand.  Isia,  in 
Egyptian  monuments,  appears  sometimes 
in  a  similar  attitude.  The  employment 
of  the  serpent  as  a  mythological  syu^l  of 
life  and  health  hts  been  by  some  derived 
from  the  history  oontained  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis. 

HtoImus,  C.  Jul.,  an  ancient  gram- 
marian and  teacher,  mentioned  by  Sue- 
tonius as  a  native  of  Spain,  brought  to 
Rome  by  Cssar,  and  appointed  keeper  of 
the  Palatine  library.  He  was  acquainted 
with  Ovid  and  other  literary  characters  of 
the  day,  and  was  said  to  be  the  imitator 
^  Corn.  Alexander,  a  Greek  grammarian. 
His  compositions,  several  of  which  re- 
main, have  been  mutilated ;  and  their  had 
Latinity  induces  some  to  suppose  them 
Spurious. 

RTLAcroa  (£Xaicrew,  io  bark),  one  of 
Acteon's  dogs. 

HTL2B08,a  name  given  to  several  of  the 
Centaurs. 

Htlas,  I.,  a  eon  of  Thcodamas,  king 
of  Mysia,  and  of  Meuodice,  who  Accom- 
panied Hercules  in  the  Argonautic  expedi- 
tion. On  the  Asiatic  coast  the  Argonauts 
landed  to  take  a  supply  of  fresh  water, 
and  Hylaa  went  to  a  £>ttntain  with  a 


pitcher,  but  fell  in  and  was  drowned* .  The 
poets  have  embellished  this  story,  by  say- 
ing that  the  Nymphs,  enamoured  of  the 
beautiful  Hylos,  carried  him  away;  and 
Hercules,  disconsolate  at  the  loss  of  hiii 
favourite,,  filled  the  \voods  with  his  com- 
plaints, aud,  at  last,  abandoned  the  Ar- 
gonautic expedition  to  seek  him.  —  II.  A 
river  of  Bithynia,  flowing  into  the  Sinus 
Oanus.  The  Inhabitants  of  Cius  cele- 
brated an  annual  iestivid  in  honour  of  Hy- 
iaa,  who  was  carried  off  by  the  Nymphs, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  river,  which 
was  named  after  him. 

Htllus,  I.,  a  son  of  Hercules  and 
Deganira.  According  to  the  common 
l^^nd  he  was  persecuted,  as  his  father  had 
been,  by  Eurystheus,  and  obliged  to  fly 
firom  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Athenians 
gave  a  kind  reception  to  Hyllus  and  the 
rest  of  the  Heraclida*,  and  marched  against 
Eurystheus.  Hyllus  obtained  a  victory, 
killed  Eurystheus,  and  sent  his  head  to 
Alcmena,  his  grandmother.  Some  time 
after  he  attempted  to  recover  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus with  the  Heraclidae,  and  was 
killed  by  Echemus,  king  of  Arcadia. 
(See  HaaACLiDiB,  HcacuLcs.)  —  II.  A 
river  of  Lydia,  which  falls  into  the  Hcr- 
mus.  Strabo  states  that,  io  his  time,  it 
was  named  Phrygius.  Pliny  calls  it  the 
Phryx,  makes  it  distinct  from  the  Hyllus, 
and  adds  that  it  gave  a  name  to  the  Phry- 
gian nation. 

HYuxMAas  and  Hyhck,  the  god  of 
marriage  among  the  Greeks,  son  of  Bac- 
chus and  Venus,  and,  according  to  others, 
of  Apollo  and  one  of  the  Muses.  The 
origin  of  the  worship  of  tliis  divinity  Is  at- 
tributed to  the  following  story : — ^A  young 
Atlienian,  named  Hymenaeus,  in  humble 
circumstances,  having  become  enamoured 
of  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  his 
countrymen,  from  whose  society  he  was 
debarred,  attired  himself  in  female  habili- 
ments, and  joined  a  religious  procession  to 
Eleusis,  in  which  his  mistress  took  part. 
On  their  way  thither,  the  parties  who 
composed  it  were  attacked  by  pirates,  who 
carried  them  into  captivity ;  but  Hyme- 
naus  seized  the  opportunity,  while  they 
were  asleep,  of  putting  them  to  death ;  and 
departing  immediately  for  Athens,  engaged 
to  restore  all  the  ladies  to  their  f^imilies 
on  condition  of  his  obtaining  permission 
to  marry  the  object  of  his  affection.  Tlie 
Athenians  consented ;  the  nuptials  of  Hy- 
menieus  were  crowned  with  hnppiue&s ; 
and  from  that  period  the  Greeks  instituted 
festivals  in  his  honour  and  invoked  him  at 
the  celebratioa  of  their  marriages.  Tlie 
formula  employed  on  tliese  occasions  was 
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*•  O  Hymens  Hymen,  Hymen  O  Hyrne* 
ntse !  **  Hymen  was  generaHy  represented 
as  crowned  with  flowers,  chiefly  witli  mar- 
joram or  roses,  holding  a  buriung  torch  in 
one  hand,  in  the  other  a  purple  vest. 

Hymbttus,  a  mountain  of  Attiea,  with- 
in three  miles  of  Athens,  celebrated  for  its 
honey.  Hymettus  is  neither  high  nor 
pietnrcMfue,  but  a  flat  ridge  of  bare  rocks. 
The  sides  are  covered  with  brown  shrubs 
and  heath,  whose  flowers  soent  the  «r 
with  perfume.  The  honey  of  Hymettus 
is  stxll  held  in  repute  at  Athens,  being  dis- 
tinguished by  a  superior  flavour. 

HypXnis,  the  name  of  several  rlters 
among  the  ancients,  of  which  the  principal 
were — I.,  Bog,  a  river  of  European  Soythia, 
which,  after  a  south-east  course  of  400  miles, 
fells  into  the  Borysthenes,  and  with  it  into 
the  Euxine.  —  II.  Another,  rising  on 
Mount  Caucasus,  and  falling  into  the 
Falus  Mecotis.  (See  VAEnANUs.)  ->-  III. 
Hypanis  was  also  the  name  of  a  Trojan 
who  joined  himself  to  iEneas,  but  was 
killed  by  his  own  people,  who  took  him 
fbr  one  of  the  enemy,  in  the  night  on  which 
IVoy  was  burned  by  the  Greeks. 

HypIta,  the  chief  town  of  the  iEninnes 
in  Thessaly,  on  the  river  Sperehius.  It 
was  called  Ncas-patra;  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  its  ruins  are  still  visible  on  the  site 
called  Casiritxa, 

HvpAtiA,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
women  of  antiquity,  was  bom  at  Alex- 
andria about  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  our  era.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Theon  the  mathematician,  disciple  of 
Prodes,  and  wife  of  the  philosopher  Iso- 
dorus ;  and  is  as  much  celebrated  for  her 
personal  charms  and  ft)r  her  virtues  as  (br 
the  extent  and  variety  of  her  mental  en- 
dowments. After  spending  some  time  at 
Athens,  she  returned  to  Alexandria,  where 
she  opened  a  school  of  philosophy,  and  her 
house  was  the  resort  of  the  most  distin- 
guished philosophers  of  the  day.  She 
was  an  Eclectic;  but  the  exact  sciences 
formed  the  basis  of  all  her  instructions, 
and  she  applied  their  demonstrations  to 
the  principles  of  the  speculative  sciences, 
being  the  flrs|  who  introduced  a  rigorous 
method  into  the  teaching  of  philosophy. 
She  numbered  among  her  disciples  many 
celebrated  men,  and  among  others  Sy- 
nesius,  afterwards  bishop  of  Ptolemols, 
who  preserved  during  his  whole  life  the 
most  ftiendly  feelings  towards  her,  although 
she  constantly  refund  to  become  a  convert 
to  Christianity.  Orestes,  governor  of 
Alexandria,  frequently  had  recourse  to 
llypatia  fhr  advice.  When  Cyril,  the 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  was  deurous  of 


expelling  the  Jews,  Hypatia  counselled 
Orestes  to  resist  his  demand ;  upon  which 
the  partisans  of  the  bishop,  having  at  their 
head  an  ecclesiastic  nanied  Peter,  seised 
upon  Hypatia  as  she  was  proceeding  to 
her  school,  forced  her  to  descend  from 
her  chariot,  and  dragged  her  into  a  neigh- 
bouring church,  where  they  stripped  her  of 
her  vestments,  and  Inhumanly  put  her  to 
death.  Her  body  was  then  torn  to  pieces, 
and  the  palpitating  members  were  dragged 
through  the  streets  and  finally  consigned 
to  the  flames,  A.n.  415.  Ilie  works  of 
Hypatia  were  lost  in  the  conflagration  of 
the  Alexandrian  library. 

HvraaBoasi  (Gr.  Mp,  beyond,  and  fio- 
piof.  Me  ftortk  wind),  the  name  given  by 
the  ancients  to  the  unknown  inhabitants  aif 
the  most  northern  regions  of  the  globe, 
who,  as  their  name  implied,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  placed  beyond  the  influence 
of  the  north  wind,  and  consequently  to 
enjoy  a  mild  and  delightful  climate.  The 
question  of  the  existence  and  exact  situa- 
tion of  the  Ilyperhoreana  long  formed  one 
of  the  most  intricate  in  the  whole  compass 
of  ancient  history  ;  but  the  general  opinion 
now  inclines  to  regard  them  as  synonym- 
ous with  the  Laplanders,  Norwegians,  and 
some  other  nations  of  northern  Europe. 

HrrxaxA,  a  fountain  of  Thessaly,  placed 
by  some  near  Argos  Pelasgicuix^  by  others, 
near  I'hers. 

HnrxxjisiA,  the  more  ancient  name  of 
^gira,  a  city  of  Aohaio.     See  MoimA. 

HTPXitlnxs,  an  Athenian  orator,  the 
cotempprary  and  rival  of  Demosthenes, 
distinguished  himself  by  the  active  part 
which  he  took  in  the  Athenian  republic. 
After  the  Lamiac  war,  he  pronoun^d  the 
funeral  oration  over  those  who  hod  fisillcn, 
a  considerable  fragment  of  which  stUl 
exists.  B.  c  32S,  he  fled  from  Athens  to 
^gbia,  and  thence  to  Hermioue,  where 
he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Anli- 
pater. 

HrrxasoM,  a  son  of  Coelus  and  Terra, 
who  married  Thee,  by  whom  he  hod  Au* 
roro,  the  Sun  and  Moon.  In  Homer, 
Hyperion  is  often  taken  for  the  Sun  itself; 
and  being  by  birth  <me  of  the  Titans,  Titan 
is  sometimes  used  synonymously  with  the 
Sun.  The  meaning  of  the  name  is,  Jie  who 
moves  on  high, 

HyrsaMNcsTaA,  one  of  the  fifty  dotigb- 
ters  of  Danaus,  who  disobeyed  her  father's 
commands  when  he  ordered  her  and  her 
sisters  to  murder  their  husbands  on  the 
night  of  their  nuptiaU.  Her  fktlier  sum- 
moned her  to  appear  before  a  tribuxial 
fbr  her  disobedience,  but  tlia  people  ac- 
quitted her,  and  Danaus  became  veconcilcd 
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to  her  husband,  Lynceiu,  and  left  them 
hiE  kingdom.     See  Damaidss. 

H  YFiilsis,  Beyahj  a  tributary  of  the  Iiw 
dua. '  It  formed  the  limit  of  Alexander's 
conquests;  and  «n  its  banks  he  erected 
altars  in  memory  of  his  expedition. 

HrPSAt  Bditi,  a  river  of  Sicily,  fidHng 
into  the  Crinisus. 

HYr^CLSB,  an  astronomer  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  flourished  under  Ptolemy  Phya- 
eon  about  146  b.  c,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  the  author  of  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth Books  appended  to  Euclid's  Ele- 
ments, and  a  treatise  upon  some  astrono- 
mical subjects. 

HYTsicalTES,  a  Phoenician,  who  wrote 
a  History  of  his  country  in  tiie  Phoenician 
langiiase,  which  was  saved  firom  the  flames 
of  Carthage,  and  translated  into  Greek. 

HYMirf'LV,  a  queen  of  Lemnos,  daugh- 
ter of  Thoas.  During  her  reign,  Venus, 
whose  altars  had  been  universally  slighted, 
rendered  the  Lemnian  women  so  disagree- 
aUe  to  their  husbands  that  they  neglected 
tliem  for  the  company  of  their  female 
slaves.  Incensed  at  thu  neglect  they  re- 
solved on  revenge,  and  agreed  unanimously 
to  put  to  death  their  male  relations,  Hyp- 
ripyle  alone  excepted,  who  spared  the  life 
of  her  father  "Hioaa.  Soon  after  this  cruel 
murder,  the  Argonauts  landed  at  Lemnos, 
in  their  expedition  to  Colchis,  and  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  the  island,  en- 
joying the  society  of  the  Lemnian  women. 
When  her  countrywomen  discovered  that 
Hypsipyle  had  saved  the  life  of  her  father, 
they  sold  her  into  slsrery.  She  fell  into 
the  bauds  of  Lyeurgus,  king  of  Nemea, 
who  placed  his  infimt  son,  Opheltes,  under 
her  care ;  and  her  negligence  having  led 
to  the  death  of  her  pupil  (aee  OrHHffas), 
Lyeurgus  sought  to  avenge  himself  but 
she  was  saved  from  his  resentm^t  by 
Adrastua  and  the  other  Argive  chieftains. 

HracXwlA,  a  large  country  of  Asia, 
lying  at  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the 
Caspian  sea,  hounded  on  the  south  by  a 
range  of  mountains  called  Koronus  which 
aepwated  it  ftom  Parthia,  on  the  north 
by  the  OxuB,  and  on  the  cast  by  the  pro- 
«rince  of  Margiana,  or,  according  to  others, 
by  NissBa.  Pvewioualy  to  the  Persian 
oonquest,  Hyrcaala  was  subject  to  the 
Chorasmii.  It  subsequently  formed  part 
of  a  Persian  satrapy,  till  it  fell  under  the 
power  of  Alexand^',  and  ultimately  be- 
came an  independent  monarchy.  Tlie 
country  was  mountainous,  but  very  fertile, 
though  uncultivated  Jt9  chief  towns  were 
Telabxoee,  Samariane,  Carta,  Tape,  and 
Hyrcania,  or,  according  to  Appia,  Zadra- 
carta,  the  capital 


HvrcXhum  MARC)  the  south-eastmi  part 
of  the  Ccupian  Sea,  lying  along  the  coasts 
of  Hyrcania.     See  Caspium  MAax. 

Hyrcanus,  a  name  common  to  several 
high-priests  of  the  Jews. 

HykIa,  I.,  a  town  built  by  the  Cretans, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  lapyges  Mea- 
aapii,  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, between  Tarentum  and  BruDdisium  ; 
Strabo  calls  it  Ouritz,  the  Latins  Urias 
now  Oritu — IL  A  town  of  Bisotia  in 
the  vicinity  of  AuKs^ 

Hyricus  and  Hyrcus,  a  peasant,  or,  as 
some  say,  a  prince  of  Tan^ra,  who  en- 
tertuned  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Mercury, 
when  travelling  over  Boeotia.  Childless, 
he  adied  of  the  gods  to  give  him  a  son 
without  marrying,  as  he  had  promised  his 
wife,  lately  dead,  that  he  never  would  marry 
again.  The  gods,  to  reward  the  hospitality 
of  Hyreus,  took  the  hide  of  the  bull  which 
he  had  sacrificed  the  day  before  to  their 
divinity,  and  ordered  him  to  bury  it  f<lr 
nine  months.  In  nine  months,  Hyreus 
opened  the  earth,  and  found  a  beautiful 
child  in  the  bull's  hide,  whom  he  called 
Orion.  (  See  Oaioir. ) — I L  An  Arcadian 
monarch,  for  whom  Agamedes  and  Tro- 
phonius  constructed  a  treasury. 

HyrtXcus,  a  Trojan  of  Mt.  Ida,  fether 
of  Nisus,  to  whom  Priam  resigned  his 
first  wife  Arispe,  when  he  received  Hecuba 
in  exchange.  He  was  hence  called  Hyr- 
tacides.  This  patronymic  was  given  also 
to  Hippocoon. 

HysIa,  I.,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  at  the 
foot  of  Mt  Cithieron,  and  east  of  Platiea. 
It  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pausanim ; 
but  traces  of  its  etistence  are  to  be  fouuftd 
near  the  village  of  Phionia. — II.  A  small 
town  of  Argolis,  not  fer  from  the  village 
of  Cenohresp,  and  on  the  road  from  Argus 
to  Tegea  in  Arcadia.  It  was  destroy^ 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war. 

Hystabpbs,  a  noble  Persian  of  the  fk- 
mily  of  the  AehaRnenides ;  son  of  Ar- 
sMoes.  His  son  Darius  reigned  in  Persia 
after  the  murder  of  the  usurper  Smerdia. 
It  is  said,  by  Ctesias,  that  he  was  desinms 
to  aee  the  royal  monumen^  which  his  aoo 
had  built  between  two  mountains,  but  the 
pricstsb  who  carried  him,  slipped  the  coid 
with  which  he  was  suspended,  in  ascend- 
ing the  mountain,  and  he  died  of  the  felL 
Hyslaispes  first  introduced  the  mya- 
terief  of  the  Indian  Brachmans  into  Per- 
sia, and  to  hb  researches  in  India  the 
sciences  were  indebted.  Darius  is  called 
ffywiatpes,  or  son  of  Hystaspes,  to  dis- 
tinguish liim  firom  his  royal  successors  pf 
the  same  name. 
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Iacchus,  a  iunume  of  Baoehtia,  or 
Dioiiysusi  iiMlicfttive  of  hU  being  the  son 
of  Ceres,  and  not,  ecoording  to  the  eom- 
mon  legend,  of  Seroele.  It  is  said  to  be 
of  Phoenician  origin,  and  signiOes  **  an 
infiuit  at  the  breast,"  a  great  many  ancient 
monuments  representing  Ceres  with  an  in- 
£nit  Bacchus  in  this  poaition. 

Ult sus,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Rhodes 
eighty  stadia  from  the  city  of  Rhodes.  It 
was  built  by  lalysus,  of  whom  Protogenes 
was  making  a  beautiiul  painting,  when 
i>emetrius  Poliorcetee  took  Rhodes,  but 
its  vicinity  to  the  capital  proved  so  in- 
jurious to  its  growth,  that  it  became  re- 
duced in  Strabo's  time  to  a  village. 

Iambi,  a  servant-maid  of  Metanira, 
wife  of  CeleuB,  king  of  JQleusis,  who  suc- 
ceeded by  her  jokes  in  exhilarating  Ceres, 
when  she  travelled  over  Attica  in  quest 
of  Proserpine.  She  is  said  to  have  given 
her  Dame  to  the  Jambie  measure,  of  which 
Archilochus  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
inventor. 

Iamblichus,  I.,  an  ancient  philosopher, 
A  native  of  Syria,  and  educated  at  Babylon. 
On  Tr^an's  conquest  of  Assyria,  he  was 
reduced  to  slavery,  but  he  recovered  his 
liberty  under  Antoninus.  His  Romance 
in  the  Greek  language,  on  the  LovtM  q^ 
Simonides  and  Rkodant,  in  16  Books,  is 
said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1671,  in  the  Escuriat-^ll.  A  celebrated 
Neo-Flatonist  of  the  fourth  century  of  our 
•ra»  bom  at  Chalcis  in  Syria.  He  was  a 
disciple  of  Porphyiir,  and  versed  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  Plotmian  system,  which  he 
taught  with  success.  He  commanded  the 
reverence  of  his  followers  by  high  preten- 
sions to  theological  powers,  which  be  pro- 
fessed to  receive  by  intercourse  with  in- 
visible beup^  and  wrote  various  works, 
among  others,  a  JUfa  qf  Pytkagora^i  in- 
tersperaed  with  febulous  accounts  of  the 
actions  of  that  philoeophcr,  which  soooe 
think  was  intended  to  be  opposed  to  the 
miracles  of  our  Saviour.  He  was  a  great 
fiivourite  with  Julian^  who  ranked  him 
equal  to  Plato.  Has  style  ia  inelegant ; 
and  be  borrows  largely  from  others,  e^e- 
flililly  Porphyry* 

lAMloiB,  certain  prophets  among  the 
Greeks,  descended  from  lamus,  a  son  of 
ApoUo,  who  received  the  gift  of  prophecy 
from  bis  fether,  and  transmitted  it  to  hu' 
posterity, 

lAjrrav,  a  girl  of  Crete,  who  married 
Ipfais. 


lAPih'Cs,  a  son  of  C<rius  and  Terra, 
and  one  of  the  Titans.  He  married  Asia, 
or,  according  to  others,  Clymene,  by  whom 
he  had  Atlas,  Epimetheus,  Menoetius,  and 
Prometheus,  and  was  looked  on  by  the 
Greeks  as  the  father  of  all  mankind. 
ICs  sons  received  the  patronymic  lapetio- 
nides. 

Iafydxs,  a  people  of  Dalmatia,  who 
dweh  contiguous  to  Istria,  under  ^  the 
range  of  Mount  Albius,  and  whose  coud» 
try  answers  to  a  province  of  Croatia  called 
MorlakUt,  They  were  a  warlike  people, 
and  only  fell  under  the  Roman  sway  in 
the  time  of  Augustus.  Their  chief  town 
was  M etulum. 

IatyoIa,  called  also  Messapia,  a  divisioa 
of  Italy,  forming  what  is  called  the  heel 
of  the  boot,  and  containing  two  nations, 
the  Calabri  on  the  north-east,  and  the 
Salentini  on  the  south-west  side.  The  in- 
habitants were  universally  believed  to  be 
the  aborigines  of  the  country;  but  the 
name  of  &e  country  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  lapyx,  a  son  of  Daedalus^ 

lAPToiuu,  or  Salkktinux  Psomovto^ 
aiuic,  now  Capo  di  Leuca,  at  the  southern 
extremity  ot  lapygia. 

Iaptx,  I.,  son  of  Daedalus,  who  con- 
quered a  part  of  Italy,  which  he  called 
lapygia.  —  II.  A  wind,  which  blows  from 
Apulia,  fevourable  to  such  as  sailed  from 
Italy  towards  Greece.  It  is  identical  with 
the  *Apy4an/it  of  the  Greeks. 

I  AasAs,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Garamantis, 
king  of  Gaetalia,  whose  name  has  been 
transmitted  in  connection  with  the  story 
of  Dido.     See  Diuo. 

lAsinas,  a  patronymic  given  to  Palinu- 
rus,  as  descended  from  a  persim  named 
lasus. 

iXlloN,  and  Iasus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Electra,  one  of  the  Atlantidea,  br,  accord- 
ing to  others,  of  Krato8(sfren^M),  and  Phro- 
ma  (priM/mee),  who  reigned  Over  Arcadia, 
where  he  applied  himself  to  agriculture. 
Ceres  is  said  to  have  borne  him  a  son 
named  Plutus,  the  god  of  wealth ;  but  the 
offended  Jupiter  struck  the  mortal  lovor 
with  bis  thunder.  This  legend  is  <me  of 
the  simplest,  setting  forth  the  truth  that 
the  union  of  airength  and  witdom  invariably 
leads 'to  nwdttA. 

Ilsi8»  a  name  given  to  Atalanta,  daugh- 
ter of  Iasus. 

Iassus,  a  rich  and  flourishing  city  of 
Asia  Minor,  on  a  small  island  near  Caria, 
and  giving  to  the  adjacent  bay  the  name 
of  Sinus  lasfiius.  The  inhabitants  were 
chiefly  occupied  with  fisheries.  Many 
vestiges  of  the  ancient  city  sdll  remain  at 
Antm, 
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Iaxahtbs,  Syr-Daricu,  a  Urge  river  of 
Asia,  rising  in  the  chain  of  Mons  Imaus, 
flowing  into  the  Sea  of  Aral,  after  a  course 
of  900  miles.  Herodotus  called  the  lax- 
srtes  by  the  name  of  Araxes,  and  con- 
founded it  with  the  Oxus.  The  Greeks 
too  confounded  it  with  the  Tanais  in  the 
time  of  Alexander,  partly  out  of  flattery 
to  that  monarch. 

Iaxyges,  a  people  of  Scythia.  Of  these 
there  were  tlie  lazyges  Mseotae,  who  oc- 
cupied the  northern  coast  of  the  Falus 
Mfcotls;  lazyges  Metanastae,  called  by 
Pliny  Sarmates,  who  inhabited  the  angular 
territory  formed  by  the  Tibiscus,  the  Da- 
nube, and  Dacia ;  and  the  lazyges  Basilii, 
a  people  of  Sarmatia,  between  the  Tyras 
and  Borysthenes.  Their  territory  now 
forms  port  of  Hungary^  and  of  the  Sannai 
of  TYmencar. 

Iber¥,  a  powerful  nation  of  Spain,  along 
the  Ibems,  who,  mingling  with  the  Celtic 
tribes,  took  the  name  of  Celtiberi ;  thought 
to  have  come  from  Iberia  in  Asia. 

IbcrIa,  I.,  a  country  of  Asia,  answering 
to  Imeriti  and  Georffia^  bounded  on  the 
west  by  Colchis,  north  by  Mt  Caucasus, 
east  by  Albania,  and  south  by  Armenia. 
According  to  some,  who  derive  the  name 
from  the  Kur,  the  country  ought  rather  to 
be  called  Korgia  or  Kurgia.  Pompey  in- 
vaded it,  made  great  slaughter  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  obliged  them  to  surrender 
by  setting  Are  to  the  woods,  to  which  they 
had  fled  for  safety. —  II.  An  ancient  name 
of  Spain,  derived  from  the  Iberus.     See 

HUPAKIA. 

Isiuus,  X.,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in 
Spain,  rising  among  the  Cantabri,  and 
flowing  into  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  now 
the  Ebro,  and  is  in  general  very  rapid  and 
unfit  for  navigation,  full  of  rocks  and 
shoals.  This  river  was  made  the  boundary 
between  the  Carthaginian  and  Roman 
possessions  in  this  country  after  the  close 
of  the  first  Punic  war. — II.  A  river  of 
Iberia  in  Asia,  flowing  from  Mt.  Cau- 
casus into  the  Cyrus,  probably  the  modern 
lora. 

Ibis,  a  lost  poem  of  CalUmachus,  in 
which  he  bitterly  satirises  the  ingratitude 
of  his  pupil,  the  poet  Apollonius.  Ovid 
has  also  written  a  satirical  poem  under 
the  same  title,  which  is  alleged  to  be  di- 
rected agsunst  Ilyginus,  a  false  friend  of 
the  poet. 

laf  cus,  a  lyric  poet  of  Rhcgium,  who 
flourished  about  b.  c.  528.  He  resided 
some  time  in  Samos,  at  the  court  of  Poly- 
crates  ;  hut  little  is  known  of  his  personal 
history  except  his  death,  which  is  related 
•s  foOows  : — he  was  assailed  in  a  retired 


spot  by  robbers ;  and  at  tlie  moment  of 
hia  death,  observing  some  cranes  flying  ovcsr 
head,  he  implored  them  to  avenge  his  late. 
Some  time  after,  as  the  murderers  were 
in  the  ^market-place,  one  of  them  obsi^rved 
some  cranes  in  the  air,  and  remarked  t9 
his  companions,  "  Here  are  the  Avemgert  of 
Ibycus.**  These  wordis,  coupled  with  tlM 
recent  murder  of  Ibycus,  raised  suspicions: 
the  assassins  were  seized,  and  confessed 
their  guilt. 

IcXria,  Nicarkh  a  small  island  in.  the 
JEgean  Sea  near  Samos. 

IcXriuh  Mariv  a  part  of  the  ^gean 
Sea  near  the  islands  of  Myconos  and  Gya* 
ros.  The  ancient  mytbologists  Reduce 
the  name  from  Icarus,  who  fell  into  il, 
and  was  drowned;  but  others  derive  it 
from  a  Phcenician  term,  signifying  "  tha 
tea  qfJUK,**  in  which  it  abounded.  See 
Icarus. 

IcXaitfs,  I.,  an  Athenian,  father  of  £rU 
gone.  Having  been  taught  by  Bacchus 
the  culture  of  the  vine,  he  gave  some  wine 
to  certain  peasants,  who,  ignorant  of  its 
nature,  drank  it  with  avidity,  but  think- 
ing themselves  poisoned,  killed  the  do- 
nor. When  they  came  to  tlieir  senses,  they 
buried  him;  and  his  daughter,  £rigone» 
being  guided  to  the  spot  by  her  fatber^a 
faithful  dog  I^Iaera,  hung  herself  in  de- 
spair. Icarius  waa  fabled  to  have  been 
changed  after  death  into  the  Constellation 
Bootes,  Erigone  into  Virgo,  while  MseHi 
became  the  dog  Caois. — II.  A  son  of 
CEbalus  of  XAcedaemon,  brother  of  Tyn« 
darus,  and  father  of  Penelope,  wife  of 
Ulysses  by  Peribiea.  Being  greatly  at- 
tached to  his  daughter,  he  wished  her 
husband  to  settle  at  Lacedannon ;  but  the 
latter  refused,  and  the  decision  was  left  to 
Penelope,  who  only  blushed*  and  covered 
her  face  with  a  veil,  upon  which  leariua 
raised  a  temple  to  Modesty  on  the  4pot. 

IcXaus,  a  son  of  Dffidalus,  who,  with 
his  father,  fled  with  wings  from  Crete  to 
escape  the  resentment  of  Minos.  Hia 
flight  being  too  high,  proved  fktal  to  him ; 
for  the  sun  melted  the  wax  which  ce- 
mented his  wings ;  and  he  fell  into  that 
part  of  the  iElgean  Sea,  which  was  called 
after  his  name.     See  D^oedalos. 

Iccius,  a  lieutenant  of  Agrippa  iir 
Sicily.  Horace  ridicules  him  for  aban- 
doning philosophy  and  the  Muaes  lor 
military  employments. 

IcsLos  (Gr.  dkcAo},  like),  one  of  the 
sons  of  Somnus,  who  changed  himsdlf  into 
all  sorts  of  animals,  whence  the  name. 

IcsKi,  called  also  Simeniand  Cenimegni, 
a  people  of  Britain,  north  of  the  Trinobao- 
te%  uU^biting  what  answers  now  to  SuffiJk, 
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NoifiBkt  CaMbndffe,  and  Huntingdon,  lliey 
it  firtt  submitted  to  the  Roman  power,  but 
afterwards  revolting  in  the  reign  of  Dau- 
dins,  were  defeated  by  Ostorius  Sca|pula,the 
second  Homan  governor  of  Britam,  a.  d. 
50,  and  reduced  to  subjection.  They 
again  revolted  under  Boadicca,  but  were 
totally  defeated  by  Suetonius  Paulinus, 
A.  n.  61,  and  entirely  subjugated.  Their 
esipital  was  Venta  Icenorum,  now  Caister, 
near  Norwich. 

IcHkVJH,  I.,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  placed 
by  Herodotus  in  the  district  of  Botiiea,  and 
situated  probably  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Lydlas.—  H.  A  city  of  Thessaly,  in  the 
district  of  Fbthiotis,  famous  for  the  worship 
of  Themis. 

'  IcBvOsA,  an  ancient  name  of  Sardiniat 
wliich  it  received  from  its  likeness  to  a 
huknan  foot  {fx^^*  ^  trace). 

IcNTHTOPHAGi,  a  name  given  by  the 
Oreiek  geographers  to  several  tribes  of 
barbarians  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
indieattilg  a  people  •*  living  upon  fish."* 

ICHTHTorKAcaauM  SiNus,  a  bay  on  the 
north-eastern  coast  of  Arabia  Felix. 

Icntus,  L.)  I.,  a  tribune  of  the  people, 
wbo  made  a  law  by  which  Mount  Avcn- 
txne  was  given  to  the  Roman  people  to 
build  houses  on,  a.  v.  c.    397. — II.    A 
tribune,  who  made  a  law,  a.u.c.  2C1,  that 
forbade  any  man  to  interrupt  a  tribune 
wbile  speaking  in  an  assembly. — ^^,^'.^ 
tribune,  who  signalised  himself  by  his  in- 
toterate  Enmity  against  the  Roman  senate, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs  aller  the  murder  of  Vir- 
ginia, as  whose  lover  he  is  generally  re- 
presented.    See  Virginia. 
Idfvs.     See  Itius  Poarus. 
Ieoii7uii,  en  ancient  city  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  capital  of  Lycaonia,  said  to  have 
been  named  from  a  small  image  {thc^uxy') 
of  Medusa,  erected  here  by  Perseus.     It 
was  a  well-built  town,  situated  in  a  fine 
country  on  the  great  post  road  between 
Saidis  and   Susa,  and  is    celebrated    in 
sacred  bistory  as  a  scene  of  PauPs  perse- 
cution  by  the    unbelieving    inhabitants. 
Frequent  mtotion  is  made  of  this  city 
under  the  Byzantine  emperors.     The  an- 
cient name  is  now  slight  y  corrupted  into 
Konieki  a  large  city,  and  the  capital  of 
Caiaroania. 

IcuusMA,  Angcmiimef  a  town  of  Gaul, 
on  the  Charente. 

Ida,  I.,  the  general  name  given  to  the 
mountain  range  which  sweeps  round  the 
plain  of  Troy.  The  highest  peak,  which 
-by  Homer  is  called  Gatgarus,  rises  to 
an  elevation  of  more  than  five  thou- 
sand' feet«    It  was  the  source  of  many 


streams,  and  was  famous  for  being  the 
scene  wherQ  Paris  adjudged  to  Venus  thfS 
prise  of  beauty.  —  II.  'I^e  highest  aad 
most  celebrated  mountain  of  Crete,  rislne 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  an0 
celebrated  for  being  the  birth-place  of  Ju- 
piter,, who  was  brought  up  here  by  the 
Corybantes. 

loiBA,  the  surname  of  Cybele,  because 
she  was  worshipped  on  Mount  Ida. 

Id-«i  Pactvli,  priests  of  Cybele  in 
Phrygia ;  so  called,  according  to  Sophocles, 
because  they  were  five  in  number,  thus 
corresponding  with  the  number  of  tlie 
fingers  (8dxrvX«t),  from  which  the  name  is 
derived.  Their  functions  appear  to  have 
been  similar  to  those  of  the  Corybantes 
and  Curetes,  other  priests  of  the  same  god- 
dess in  Phrygia  and  Crete. 

Idaus,  1.,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  from 
his  being  bom  on  Mt.  Ida,  in  Crete,  —  11. 
An  arms-bearer  and  charioteer  of  king 
Priam,  killed  during  the  Trojan  war.  — r- 
III.  One  of  the  attendants  of  Ascanius, 

IdalTum,  a  height  and  grove  of  Cyprus 
near  the  promontory  of  Pedalium.  It 
was  the  favourite  abode  of  Venus,  hence 
called  Idalia;  and  the  scene  of  the  death, 
of  Adonis.  The  hill  was  called  Idalium. 
by  Virgil,  and  the  groves  Idalia,  the  latter 
being  properly  the  name  of  the  whole 
region. 

InAS,  a  son  of  Aphareus,  by  Arene,  and 
brother  of  Lynceus.  He  took  psa-t  in  the 
Argonautic  expedition,  and  married  Mar- 
pessa,  daughter  of  Evenus,  king  of  ^tolia, 
who  was  carried  away  by  Apollo,  but  af- 
terwards restored.  ( See  Marpessa.  )  For 
the  story  of  the  fate  of  Idas,  see  Castor  and 
Pollux. 

IdistavIsus,  a  plain  of  Germany  where 
Germanicus  defeated  Arminius,  supposed 
by  Mannert  to  have  lain  to  the  east  of  the 
Wiutr,  and  south  of  Minden. 

Idmox,  I.,  son  of  Apollo  and  Astcrla, 
and  the  prophet  of  the  Argonauts.  He 
was  killed  in  hunting  a  wild  boar  in  Bi* 
thynia,  and  received  a  splendid  funeral.  — 
1 1.  A  dyer  of  Colophon,  father  of  Arachne.. 
JdSmenkus,  succeeded  his  father  Deu- 
calion on  the  throne  of  Crete,  nnd  accom- 
panted  the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war  with 
a  fleet  of  ninety  ships.  During  this  war, 
he  rendered  himself  famous  by  bis  v:.Iour. 
On  his  way  home  he  made  a  vow  to 
Neptune,  in  a  dangerous  tempest,  that  if 
he  escaped  he  would  offer  to  the  god  what* 
ever  living  creature  first  presented  itself  to 
bis  eye  on  the  Cretan  shore,  lliis  was  no 
other  than  his  son,  who  came  to  congratu- 
late him  on  his  safe  return ;  but  Idumeneus 
p^formed  his  promise,  and  the  inhumanity 
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of  his  sacrifice  rendered  him  so  odious  to 
bis  subjects,  that  he  left  Crete  in  quest  of 
a  settlement,  came  to  Italy,  and  founded 
a  city  on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  which 
be  called  Salentia.  (See  Salkntihi.)  He 
died  in  extreme  old  age,  after  witnessing 
the  prosperity  of  his  new  kingdom. 

IdSthea,  a  daughter  of  Proetus,  king 
of  Argos,  restored  to  her  senses,  with  her 
nsters,  by  Melampus.     See  PacsriDts. 

Idubsda,  a  range  of  mountains  in  Spain, 
commencing  among  the  Cantabri,  and  ex- 
tending nearly  in  a  south*eastem  direction 
until  it  terminates  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  near  Saguntum,  whioh  lay  at  its 
foot.  The  most  remarkable  parts  of  this 
range  are  the  two  Sierras  of  Oeea  and  M6- 
KnOf  and  Mons  Caunus,  Afonooyo. 

InuiijBA,  usually  called  Bdom  in  the 
Old  Testament,  was  used  to  designate  the 
mountainous  district  ih  the  north  of 
Arabia,  extending  from  the  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea  to  the  bay  of  Alana  in  the  Red 
Sea;  but  in  the  time  of  our  Sayiour  it 
faicluded  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
southern  part  of  Palestine,  and  extended 
on  the  south-west  as  iar  as  the  Lake 
Serbonis.  The  original  inhabitants  were 
descendants  of  Esau,  and  their  history  is 
clearly  traced  in  the  writings  of  the  Old 
Testalnent.  Under  the  Roman  emperors, 
the  whole  of  Judsa  was  frequently  called 
Idumffia.  The  country  was  fitmous  for  its 
palm-trees. 

IxaNB,  JuysRNA,  lyxaitiA,  or  HiBiamA, 
the  ancient  names  of  Irdemd,  The  early  his- 
tory of  Ireland  is  largely  tinctured  with 
fable ;  and  as  it  was  not  yiated  by  the 
Romans,  the  statements  of  Strabo,  and  other 
writers  of  antiquity,  respecting  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants,  being  founded  on  ru- 
mour, are  not  entitled  to  much  weight. 

IoiloYlis,  J^U  a  town  of  Mauritania 
Caesariensis,  north  of  Cirta. 

IoxlIum,  Giffiw,  an  island  of  Italy,  near 
the  coast  of  Etruria,  off  the  promontory 
of  Argentarius. 

IgvatIus,  one  of  the  apostolical  fkthers, 
bishop  of  Antioch  in  Syria,  from  a.  d.  67 
to  A.  n.  107.  He  was  torn  to  pieces  in 
the  amphitheatre  at  Rome  by  lions,  dur- 
ing a  persecution,  a.  d.  107,  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan.  Four  of  his  epistles  haye  reached 
our  times. 

louylffrM,  Gmbbio,  a  town  of  Umbria,  on 
the  Via  Flaminia,  south  of  Tifernum,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Apen- 
nines. It  was  a  municipal  town,  and  of 
some  consequence,  in  the  time  of  Cesar. 
Several  bronze  tablets,  coyered  with  in- 
scriptions in  the  Umbrian  and  Latin  ^ba- 
ractersp   were   discoyered    here   in    1440, 
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which  haye  been  the  subject  of  numtfroin 
learned  dissertations  in  modern  times. 

Ilba  or  IiyA,  j?/5a,  an  island  of  the 
Tyrrhene  Sea,  two  miles  from  the  Conti- 
nent. The  Greeks  called  it  £tha1ia.  It 
was  famous  in  antiquity  for  its  rich  iron 
mines ;  and  in  modern  times  ibr  being  the 
first  place  of  banishment  assigned  to  Na- 
poleon. 

Ilerca5kk8  and  lLEacrAONEMses,apeople 
of  Spain,  on  both  sides  of  the  Iberus,  near 
its  mouth.  Dertosa  (  Tbrtoaa)  and  Tatraeo 
(  Thrragona)  were  two  of  their  towns. 

I1.ERDA,  the  capital  city  of  the  Ilergetes, 
in  Spain,  on  the  Sicoris,  Se^,  a  tributary 
of  the  Iberus.  In  the  plain  immediately 
below  it,  Scipio  gained  a  signal  yictory 
oyer  the  Carthaginian  Hanno,  b.  c.  216 ; 
and  150  years  later,  it  was  celebrated  for 
the  resistance  it  made  to  Caesar  under  the 
lieutenancy  of  Pompey,  Afranius,  and  Pe- 
treius,  who  were,  however,  finally  defeated. 
It  is  now  Lerida  m  Catalonia. 

iLxaoxTXS.     See  Ilbeda. 

Il!a  or  Rhxa,  a  daughter  of  Numitor, 
king  of  Alba,  consecrated  by  her  uncle 
Amulius  to  the  seryice  of  Vesta,  that  she 
might  not  become  a  mother  to  dispossess 
him  of  his  crown.  Violence,  however,  haying 
been  offered  to  Ilia,  she  brought  forth  Ro- 
mulus and  Remus,  who.  drove  the  usurper 
from  his  throne,  and  restored  the  crown  to 
their  grand&ther  Numitor.  Ilia  was  buried 
alive  by  Amulius  fbr  violating  the  laws  of 
Vesta.  Because  her  tomb  was  near  the 
Tiber,  some  suppose  that  she  married  the 
god  of  that  river. 

Ilxadks,  I.,  a  surname  given  to  Romu- 
lus, as  son  of  Ilia,  —  II.  A  name  given  to 
the  Trojan  women. 

IlSas,  the  oldest  epic  poem  in  exist- 
ence ;  commonly  attributed  to  Homer,  but 
according  to  some  modem  hypotheses  the 
work  of  several  hands.  The  theme  of  the 
poem  is  the  siege  of  Ilium  (whence  its 
name)  or  Troy;  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, the  quarrel  of  Achilles  with  Aga- 
memnon, general  of  the  Grecian  araiy 
before  that  city.  It  consists  of  twenty- 
four  books.  The  first  book  relates  the 
origin  of  the  quarrel ;  and  the  residue  of 
the  poem  contains  an  account  of  the  ef- 
forts made  by  Agamemnon  and  the  chiefs 
who  adhered  to  his  party  to  conquer  the 
Trojans  without  the  aid  of  Aebilles,  their 
defeat,  the  pacification  of  Achilles,  his  re- 
sumption of  arms  in  the  common  cause, 
and  the  death  of  Hector  by  his  band. 
Neither  the  landing  of  the  chieftains,  nor 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  and  capture  of 
Tiroy.  come  within  its  range. 

IlYxmscs,  a  people  of  Sardinia,  said  to 
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have  been  descended  from  some  Trojans 
who  settled  there  afler  the  destruction  of 
Troy.  They  were  driven  into  the  moun- 
tains by  Libyan  colonies, 

luoNK,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Priam, 
and  wife  of  Polymnestor,  king  of  Thrace, 
lussos,  a  small  stream  of  Attica,  riung 
north-east  of  Athens,  and,  after  a  course  of 
a  few  miles,  losing  itself  in  the  marshes. 
In  the  time  of  Plato  it  appears  to  have 
been  a  perennial  stream,  but  it  is  now 
almost  always  dry. 

IiiTUviA,  a  Grecian  goddess,  who  pre- 
sided over  childbirth,  equivalent  to  the 
Juno  Lucina  of  the  Romans.  In  the  Iliad 
Homer  mentions  the  name  in  the  plural, 
and  calls  them  the  daughters  of  Jupo ; 
but  in  the  Odyssey,  in  Hesiod,  and  Pin- 
dar, the  number  is  reduced  to  one.  Hm 
term  signifies  literally,  **  light'wanderer,*' 
a  probable  epithet  of  the  Moon  i  and  as 
a  woman's  time  was  reckoned  by  moons, 
Ilithyia,  as  a  moon  goddess,  was  naturally 
said  to  preside  over  childbirth. 

luoM  or  Iiiov,  I.,  the  true  appellation 
of  the  city  of  Troy,  Troja,  the  name  ap- 
plied to  it  by  the  Roman  waiters  being, 
strictly  speaking,  the  name  of  the  district. 
(See  TaojA.) —  II.  Novum,  a  city  of  the 
Troad  whose  site  must  not  be  codTounded 
with  that  of  the  more  ancient  cognominal 
city.  It  was  originally  a  smaU  yillage» 
enlarged  by  the  Macedonians  from  the  time 
of  Alexander,  and  subsequently  by  the 
Romans.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  it 
was  visited  by  Julius  Ciesar,  who  conftgrred 
upon  the  inhabitants  numerous  privileges, 
and  in  token  of  his  descent  instituted  those 
games  to  which  Virgil  has  alluded  in  the 
^neid,  and  which  the  Romans  called 
Ludi  Trojani.  The  site  is  now  called 
£»ki  JCaiafailL 

iLuaaais,  Bhe,  a  town  of  Gaul,  throu^^ 
which  Hannibal  passed  as  he  marched  into 
Italy.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Constantine,  who 
oalled  it  Helenensis  Civitas  in  honour  of 
his  mother  Helena,  and  is  fiunous  for  being 
the  seene  of  that  emperor*s  death. 

Iluck,  Sicke^  a  city  of  the  Contestani 
in  %>ain,  north-east  of  Carthago  Nova. 
The  Sinus  Illicitanua,  Bajf  of  Alioant, 
extended  from  Carthago  Nova  to  the  Bu^ 
nium  Ptomontorium. 

IxxirfiLA,  two  towns  of  Spain,  one  of 
whlob  is  called  Miuor,  the  other  Minor. 

iLLRuaois,  iLrruaois,  or  luTuaoi,  called 
AndtgoTf  in  Roman  times  Forum  lulium, 
a  city  of  Spain,  not  far  from  Castulo  and 
Mentesa,  near  the  Bstis,  situated  on  a 
steep  and  rugged  rock.  Appian  calls  it 
Ilurgia,  and  it  is  the  same  wiih  the  Ilurgis 
of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Uurgea  of  Stephanus 


of  Bysantium.  It  was  destroyed  by  Scipio, 
B.  c.  210b  but  was  soon  afterwards  r»- 
peopled. 

iLLvaicuK,  Illyhis,  and  IixvaiA,  con^ 
sisted  chiefly  of  a  stripe  of  sea-coast  be- 
tween the  Hadriatic  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  a  chain  of  mountains  called,  in 
di£Rerent  partsi  Albii,  Bccbii,  and  Scardus 
or  Scodrus,  which  run  parallel  with  that 
sea,  and  are  connected  with  the  Alps  to 
the  west,  and  with^  Mount  Hsemus  to  the 
east.     lUyrieum  was  separated  from  Italy 
by  the  Axsia,  and  its  south-eastern  limit 
is  generally  reckoned    the   Drilo^   Drin, 
though  the  country  between  that  river  and 
the  confines  of  Epirus  was  also  inhabited 
by  lUyriaa  tribes.     lUyricum  was  divided 
into  two  provinces — Libumia,  between  the 
Arsia  and  the  Titius,  Kerca ;  and  Dalmatia, 
between  the  Titius  and  Drilo.     (See  Li- 
BuaviA;  Dalmatia.)      The  country  be- 
tween the  Drilo  and  the  Aeroeeraunian 
promontory  was  peopled  by  various  II- 
lyrian  tribes,  and  watered  by  a  number 
ii  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  were  the 
Apsus,  CSaerMM,  on   which   was  Eordea^ 
now  Btrati    and  the  Aous,    VojiUza,  on 
which  Stena  Pelagooissi  the  Pass  of  Klis- 
guroi  the  modem  town  of  Tepeleni ;  ana 
Apollonia,  FoUna.      Along  the  coast  of 
this  tract  were  the  towns,  Epidamaus,  af- 
terwards Dyracchium,  now  Durazto,  Ori- 
eum,  and  Aulon,  Aelona,     The  most  re- 
markable of  the  numerous  islands  along 
this  coast  are,  Scardona,  now  laola  Grotta,- 
lasB,  Lmth   opposite  to  Zara;    Corcyra 
Nigra,  CmrMola;  and  Melita,  Mdeda,     Mm 
l3rrioum  became  a  Roman  province  after 
Gentius  its  king  had  been  conquered  by 
the  praetor  Anicius ;  and  its  frontiers  sul^ 
sequently  received  such  an  extension  as  to 
comprise  the  districts  of  Noricum,  Pan- 
nonia,  and  Moesia.     It  now  forms  part  of 
CroaHOj  Boanith  and  Sehoomta, 

Ilos,  the  fourth  king  of  Troy,  son  of 
Tros  by  Callirrho^  daughter  of  the  Sca- 
raander.  He  married  Eurydice,  daughter 
of  Adrastus,  by  whom  he  had  Themis, 
and  XAomedon,  fiither  of  Priam.  He 
embellished  Troy,  so  called  from  his  father 
Tros,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Ilium.  Ju- 
piter gave  him  the  Palladium,  a  celebrated 
statue  of  Minerva,  and  promised  that  as 
long  as  it  remained  in  Troy  the  town 
would  be  impregnable.  When  the  tem- 
ple of  Minerva  was  in  flames,  Ilus  rush* 
ed  into  the  middle  of  the  fire  to  save 
the  PalUdium :  for  which  action  he  was 
deprived  of  his  sight  by  the  goddess, 
though  he  recovered  it  some  time  after. 

Ilva.     See  Ilsa. 

ImXus,   a  'large  chain  of    mountains, 
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trliich  divides  Scytliia  into  Scythia  intra 
Iktaum  and  Scythia  extra  Imaum ;  being, 
in  fact,  merely  a  continuation  of  the  great 
Tauric  range. 

ImbracIdes,  a  patronymic  of  Asias,  as 
son  of  Irabracus. 

IubrXsIdes,  a  patronymic  givtn  to 
GIaucii4  and  Lades,  as  sons  of  Imbra- 
sus. 

IhbkIsus,  or  Partrkkius,  I.,  a  rirer  of 
Samos.  Juno,  worshipped  on  the  banks, 
received  the  surname  of  Tmbrasia.  —  II. 
The  father  of  l^irus,  leader  of  the  Thra- 
cUns  during  the  Trojan  war. 

Ihbbos,  Imhro,  an  island  of  the  /E^gcan 
tea,  with  a  small  river  and  town  of  the 
same  name,  twenty-two  mUes  east  of 
I<emnos.  It  was  ihmous  for  the  worship 
of  the  Cabiri.  The  Athenians  derived 
from  Imbros  excellent  darters  and  tar- 
geteers. 

iKlcnyn JE,  the  name  of  tfke  first  eight 
successors  of  Inachus  on  the  throne  of 
Argos. 

IvXciitDKs,  a  patronymic,  I.,  of  Epa- 
phus,  as  grandson  of  Inachus,  and,  1 1. ,  of 
Perseus,  descended  from  Inachus. 

IrXchis,  a  patronymic  of  lo,  as  daughter 
of  Inachus. 

IkXchcs,  I.,  a  son  of  Ocetinus  and 
Tethys,  and  father  of  lo.  He  was  said 
to  have  founded  the  kingdom  of  Argos, 
and  to  have  been  succeeded  by  his  son 
Fhoroneus,  b,  c.  1 807.  He  gave  his  name 
to  a  river  of  which  he  became  the  tutelar 
deity.  Inachus  and  Fhorsneus  were 
the  persons  to  whom  the  Argives  consi- 
dered themselves  indebted  for  a  know- 
ledge of  the  useful  arts,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  social  order.  —  II.  A  river  of 
Argolis,  flowing  at  the  foot  oi  the  Acro- 
polis of  Argos  and  falling  into  the  Bay 
of  Nauplia.  It  derived  its  name  from 
Inachus,  first  king  of  Argos,  who  became 
after  death  its  tutelar  deity.  —  III.  A  river 
of  the  Amphilochian  district  in  Acamania, 
which  rises  in  Mt.  Pindus,  and  after  unit- 
ing its  waters  with  those  of  the  Aehelous, 
was  said  to  pass  under  the  sea,  and  finally 
to  emerge  at  Argos  in  the  Peloponnesus* 

iKAalfus.     See  ^naria. 

IkXbus,  a  son  of  Psammetiehus,  kingof 
that  part  of  Libya  which  borders  upon 
Egypt.  By  the  aid  of  the  Athenians, 
who  happened  to  be  engaged  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  Cyprus,  he  wrested  from  Arta- 
Xerxes,  the  Persian  monarch,  a  great  part 
of  Egypt ;  but  was  eventually  overcome, 
captured,  and  crucified,  B.  c.  456. 

IncItatos,  a  horse  which  Caligula  made 
high-priest. 

IvDjA,  an   extensive  country  of  Asia. 


I  formerly  divided  into  India  intra  Gcn^em 
and  extra  Gnngrm,  The  first  divioioa 
answers  to  HindMtan  i  the  latter  to  the 
Birman  empire^  Pegu,  Sktm,  Lac9,  Cdm^ 
hodia.  Cochin  China,  Tanquin^  and  Mahdca, 
India  took  its  name  from  the  Indus,  whidb 
fbrmed  its  western  boundary.  The  naui^ 
of  India  has  always  been  celebrated  in  the 
Western  world,  not  only  as  a  n^loaa^ 
aboanding  in  rich  products^  but  tm  aa 
early  scat  and  fountain  of  civilisatioo:  and. 
philosophy.  Whatever  literary  talent  or 
application,  however,  the  Hindoos  might 
possess,  none  ot  it' wis  turned  to  history ; 
of  which  only  some  faint  traces  appear^ 
amid  the  most  extravagant  fiibles.  The 
first  authentic  notice  is  afforded  by  tht 
invasion  of  Alexander ;  but  that  event,  so 
celebrated  in  Greek  history,  was  a  mere 
partial  inroad,  producing  no  lasting  efTeets, 
Yet  the  narratives  of  this  cxpediuon  are 
precious,  in  so  fiir  as  they  show  that  the 
Hindoos  wore  then  precisely  the  some 
people  as  now ;  divided  into  castes^  ad^ 
dieted  to  ascetic  superstition,  religious 
suicide,  and  abstruse  philosophy.  It  does 
not  aqppear  thst  India  was  th«i  the  seat  of 
any  extensive  empire ;  but  it  was  divided 
among  a  number  of  smaller  states.  The 
expedition  of  Seleucus  and  the  embassy  of 
Megasthenes  brought  to  light  the  existence 
of  a  great  empire,  of  wl^ch  the  cajntal  was 
Palibiiythra  on  the  Ganges ;  but  the  liis- 
tories  neither  of  the  East  nor  of  the  West 
convey  any  details  of  the  dynasty  wbi<^ 
reigned  in  that  mighty  metropolis.  The 
interposition  of  the  hostile  monarchy  of 
the  Parthians  cut  oflf  all  communicatioD 
between  Rome  and  India,  though  one 
embassy  from  the  latter  country  is  said  to 
have  reached  the  court  of  Augustus.  Tlie 
Mahometan  conquest  by  the  Gasuevide 
dynasty  formed  the  era  at  which  a  regular 
series  of  autlientic  history  commences  for 
India.  The  bold  and  rough  population 
who  inhabit  the  mountains  of  A%I]ani$tan 
enabled  Mahmoud  the  Great  to  unite  all 
the  west  of  India,  with  Khorassan  and 
great  part  of  Tartary,  into  one  empire. 
His  dynasty,  indeed,  was  subverted  by  that 
of  Ghori,  which  was  fiollowed  by  the  long 
series  of  the  Patau  emperors.  In  1398 
they  were  vanquished  by  Timour  i  but  it 
was  more  than  a  century  aflerwards  that 
Baber  founded  the  Mogul  empire,  which, 
extended  under  Akbar  and  Aurengtebe, 
displayed  a  power  and  splendour  scarcdy 
equalled  by  any  monarchy  even  of  Asia. 

Ikdigktes,  the  title  of  a  class  of  Latin 
divinities,  concerning  whose  exact  import 
there  is  some  dispute ;  but  it  is  probably 
most  corr^^ctlv  referred  tu  deified  heroes, 
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vho  became  tutelary  deities  after  death, 
a*  Hercules,  Romulus,  Sec,  Tlie  word  is 
of  very  doubtful  etymology. 
/  InDioiri,  a  people  of  Spain. 
**  IvudS,  a  celebrated  river  of  India,  fall* 
ktgi  after  a  couite  of  1800  miles,  into  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  sources  •  have  not  yet 
been  Iblly  explored  ;  but  general  conocnt 
plaees  them  on  the  northern  declivity  of 
the  Ceilas  branch  of  the  Uimmalayah 
mountains. 

IirrcatTX  Mx»b.  See  TraaBBNUM 
Kars. 

iNd,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Ilar- 
monia,  ntirsed  of  Bacchus,  and  second 
wifb  of  Aihamas,  king  of  Thebes.  See 
Athamas. 

IMa,  festivals  celebrated  in  several  par4s 
of  Greece  in  honour  of  Ino,  but  chiefly  at 
Megara,  Epidaunis,  limera,  in  LtLcaniOt 
and  on  the  Corinthian  Isthmus,  where 
tiiey  eonsisted  of  contests  and  sacrifices, 
and  yrere  said  to  have  been  instituted  by 
Sisypbus. 

iKdPUB,  a  river  of  Delos,  watering  the 
plain  in  which  stood  the  town  of  Delos. 

iHdus,  a  patronymic  of  the  god  Fala)> 
mon,  as  son  of  Ino. 

iNsdaniKs,  the  most  numerous  and  pow^ 
erftit  tribe  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  whose 
territory,  although  not  properly  defined, 
-  seems  to  have  been  marked  out  by  the 
Itoinus  and  Addua.  Tliey  were  supposed 
to  be  of  Gallic  origin.  They  took  an 
actiw  part  in  the  Gallic  wars  against  the 
Romans,  and  sealoualy  co>optfated  with 
Hannibal  in  bis  invasion  of  Italy.  Their 
capital  was  Alediolanum,  MUattf  which 
they  /bunded  on  their  arrival  in  Italy. 

iMsi^LA  Sacba,  an  island  formed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  by  the  separation  of 
the  two  branches  of  that  river. 

iMTAVucaKBs,  oue  of  the  seven  Persian 
noblemen  who  conspired  against  Smerdis, 
who  usurped  the  crown  of  Persia.  He 
was  so  disappointed  at  not  c4>Caining  the 
crown,  that  he  fomented  seditions  against 
Darios,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  throne 
after  the  death  of  the  usurper,  and  was  put 
to  death. 

lirrCMStJOM  Albiuh,  a  maritime  city 
of  Liguria,  and  the  cafntal  of  the  Intemelii, 
now  VinHmiglia,  It  was  situated  a  little 
sonth-west  of  Albium  Ingaumim,  Albenga, 
eapital  c^  the  Ingauni. 

iMYsaAXKA,  I.,  IVrai,  an  ancient  city  of 
Umbria,  so  called  from  its  being  situated 
between  two  branches  of  the  Nor  {inter 
Mnnet).  It  was  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Numa,  and  in  the  course  of  time  became 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  municipal 
cities  in  Italy.     It  was  said  to  be  the 


birth-plaoe  of  Tacitus  the  historian,  and  of 
the  emperor  of  the  same  name.  —  II.  A 
city  of  Picenum,  in  the  territory  of  the  Frse- 
tutii,  now  Teramo,  —  III.  A  city  of  new 
Latium*  on  the  Liris,  usually  called  Inter- 
amna  ad  Lirim,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
other  cities  of  the  same  name.  It  was  co- 
lonised A.  u.c.  440 ;  but  subsequently  took 
part  with  Hannibal  against  the  Romans. 
Ponte  Conu>  and  Terame  Castnune  have 
both  been  said  to  occupy  its  ancient  site. 

iKTcaaxx,  a  person  appointed  to  dis- 
charge the  royal  functions  during  a  va- 
cancy of  the  throne,  llie  Romans  first 
elected  on  interrex  after  the  death  of  Ro- 
mulus, and  the  custom  was  continued 
while  the  monarchy  lasted.  The  manner 
of  their  election  was  this:  the  senate 
diose  ten  individuals  out  of  its  body,  each 
of  whom  discharged  the  functions  of 
royalty  for  five  days  in  an  order  appointed 
by  lot.  It  has  been  supposed  that  these 
ten  senators  were  not  elected,  but  they 
were  the  respective  seniors  of  the  ten 
decuries  into  which  the  original  body  of 
patriciaos  was  divided,  and  that  this  oflice 
devolved  on  them  by  virtue  of  theii  rank. 
An  interrex  was  also  appointed  sometimes 
under  the  republic  to  preside  over  elec- 
tions of  magistrates  &c.,  when  the  consuls 
were  absent,  or  their  election  declared 
void,  and  no  dictator  had  been  created. 

Inui  Castkdm.     See  Castkuu  Ikul 

lo,  daughter  of  Inachus,  or,  according 
to  others,  of  Jasus  or  Pirene,  priestess  of 
Juno  at  Argos.  Jupiter  became  ena- 
moured of  her;  and,  to  elude  the  sus- 
picions of  Juno,  changed  her  into  a  beau- 
tiful heifer.  But  the  goddess,  who  well 
knew  the  fraud,  obtained  from  her  husband 
the  animal,  whose  beauty  she  had  conde- 
scended to  commend.  Juno  commanded 
tlu!  hundred* eyed  Argus  to  watch  the 
heifer ;  but  Jupiter  sent  Mercury  to  de- 
stroy Argns,  and  restore  her  to  liberty. 
(See  Aaous.)  lo,  freed  from  the  vigilance 
of  Argus,  was  now  persecuted  by  Juno, 
who  sent  one  of  the  Furies,  or  rather  a 
malicious  insect,  to  torment  her.  She 
wandered  over  the  earth,  and  crossed  over 
the  sea,  till  at  last  she  stopped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  where  she  resumed  her 
former  shape,  and  gave  birth  to  Epaphus. 
She  afterwards  married  Telegonus,  king  of 
Egypt,  or  Osiiis  according  to  others. 
After  death  she  received  divine  honours, 
and  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of 
Isis,  Slie  is  sometliues  called  Phoronis, 
from  her  brother  Phoroneus. 

loBATEs  and  JobXtf^  a  king  of  Lycia, 
father  of  Stenobva,  wife  of  Proetus,  king 
of  Argos.     Sec  BaLLsaorHOi;. 
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XfftAs,  8  friend  of  Mnea»,  kUkd  by 
CatUlttB  in  the  Rutiilian  wan. 

loLAas,  a  ion  of  Iphidus,  king  of  Tbes- 
saly,  who  asusted  Hercules  in  overeoming 
the  Hydra.  (See  Htdba.)  He  was  re- 
stored to  youth  and  vigour  by  Hebe»  at 
the  request  of  Herenles ;  and  afterwards 
assisted  the  Heraelid*  against  £ttrystheus» 
whom  he  killed  with  his  own  hand.  He 
was  buried  in  Sardinia. 

IOI.CHOS,  a  town  of  Thessaly  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Magnesia,  at  the  head  of  the  Sinus 
Pda^ous,  celebrated  as  the  birth-plaeeof 
Jason.  It  was  founded  by  Cretheus,  son 
of  £olus  and  Enaretta,  and  subsequently 
attained  to  great  importance;  but  its  ruin 
was  ultimately  completed  by  the  founda- 
tion of  Demetrias  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 
lolehos  was  the  place  whence  the  Aigo 
started  on  its  expedition. 

loLc,  a  daughter  of  Eurytus,  king  of 
CBcfaalia.  Her  fiither  promised  her  in 
marriaffe  to  Herenles,  but  refused  to  per- 
form his  Migagements,  and  lole  was  car- 
ried away  by  force.  To  extinguish  the 
love  of  Hercules 'for  lole,  Dejanxra  sent 
him  the  poisoned  tunic,  which  caused  his 
death.  After  the  death  of  Herenles,  lole 
married  his  son  Hyllus,  by  Dejanira. 

loir,  I.,  the  son  of  Xuthus,  and  reputed 
progenitor  of  the  Ionic  race.  (See  Ionss.) 
—  II.  Sumamed  Xuthus,  a  Tragic  poet 
of  Chios,  greatly  commended  by  Aristo- 
phanes and  Athenseus.  He  began  to  ex- 
hibit about  B.  c.  451,  was  a  friend  of  So^ 
crates,  and  died  about  a.  c«  419.  Only 
the  names  of  eleven  of  his  dramas  have  been 
ascertained.  He  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Ion  of  Ephesus,  the  rhapsodist. 

IdNKs,  one  of  the  four  main  original 
races  of  Greece.  Their  origin  is  inv<Jved  in 
great  obscurity.  They  are  frequently  said 
to  have  owed  their  name  to  Ion,  son  of 
Xuthus ;  but  an  impenetrable  veil,  which 
no  learning  or  researches  have  hitherto 
been  able  to  pierce,  rests  upon  their  origin. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  historical  origin 
of  the  lonians,  not  many  years  after  the 
Trojan  war  they  were  setded  in  Attica, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
«nd  along  the  coast  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf; 
and  they  soon  came  to  be  identified  with 
the  Athenians.     See  Iomia  II. 

IdMiA,  I.,  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
which  lonians  from  Attica  settled  about 
B.  c.  1Q50.  It  extended  from  the  river 
Hermus  along  the  shore  of  the  ^gean  Sea 
to  Miletus,  but  its  southern  limits  varied 
at  different  times.  Ionia  was  divided  into 
twelve  small  states,  united  by  a  conibderaoy, 
Priene,  Miletus,  Colophon,  Clasomena, 
Ephesus,  Lebedos,  Teos,  Phocaa,  Ery  thrss, 


Smyrna,  and  the  capitals  of  Samoa  and 
Chios.  The  inhabitants  of  Ionia  built  a 
temple  called  l^m-foiiticm,  from  the  coo- 
course  of  people  which  flocked  thither  from 
every  part  of  Ionia.  They  remained  in- 
dependent of  a  foreign  yoke,  till  the  time 
of  Crosus,  who  subdued  their  country  and 
incorporated  it  with  his  Lydian  kingdom. 
From  the  Lydian  they  passed  to  the 
Persian  sway,  thence  to  the  Macedonian, 
and  were  finally  reduced  by  the  Romans 
under  the  dictator  Sylla.  In  refinement 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  they  were 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  their  European 
brethren;  and  they  can  boast  of  the  all 
but  unrivalled  exeeUence  of  their  poets,  his* 
torians,  philosophers,  scidptors,  architects, 
and  musicians.  — II.  Ancient  name  given 
to  that  part  of  the  Peloponnesus  occupied 
by  the  lonians,  preriously  to  their  being 
^ven  out  by  the  Achseans,  a.  c.  1150, 
frt>m  whom  the  district  subsequently  took 
the  name  of  Aehaia. 

ICnIum  Makx,  a  name  given  to  that  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  which  separates  the 
Peloponnesus  from  Southern  Italy.  It 
was  fobled  to  have  received  its  name  frt>m 
the  wanderings  of  lo  in  this  quarter ;  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  name  was 
derived  from  the  great  Ionic  race.  The 
statements  of  the  ancient  writers  regarding 
the  situation  and  extent  of  the  Ionian  Sea, 
are  very  fluctuating;  but  the  name  was  re- 
tained by  the  later  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  is  perpetuated  to  the  present  day 
among  the  Italians. 

I5fx  and  Joffa,  Jaffa,  a  city  of  Pa* 
lestine  on  the  coast,  norUi-west  of  Jeru- 
salem and  south  of  Casarea.      Tradition 
assigns  to  Joppa  an  exceedingly  ancient 
date.      Joshua    defined    the    possessions 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan  as  including  **tbe 
border  before  Joppa.**     In  the  dme  of 
Solomon,   it   was,   no   doubt,    a   port  of 
some  consequence;  fat   Hiram,  king  of 
Tf  re,  sent  a  letter  to  the  former  monarch, 
then  engaged  in  building  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  saying,  *<  We  will  cut  wood  out 
of  Lebanon  as  much  as  thou  shalt  need ; 
and  we  will  bring  it  thee  in  floats  by  sea 
to  Joppa,  and  thou  shalt  carry  it  up  to 
Jerusalem:"  and  from  this  place  Jonah 
took  his  passage  in  a  ship  going  to  Tarshish, 
when  **  he  Mi  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord."    In  the  New  Testament  it  is  men- 
tioned as  the  place  where  Peter  had  the 
vision  which  revealed  to  him  the  duty  of 
preaching  Christianity  to  the  Gentiles  as 
well  as  the  Jews ;  and  where  he  raised  to 
Ufe   Dorcas,  a  faithf\il  disciple,  «  frOl  of 
good  works  and  almsdeeds.'*     Among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  also,  Joppa  had  the 
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reputation  of  being  very  Koeient.  It  is 
staled  by  Pliny  to-  be  the  place  where 
Andromeda  was  exposed  to  the  tea 
monster,  from  vhich  she  waa  rescued  by 
Peiseus.  Roland  suspects  that  tliis  fable 
may  have  its  origin  in,  or  be-  connected 
with,  the  history  of  Jonah.  In  ▲.  d»  66, 
during  the.  Jewish  wars*,  it  was  repeatedly 
taken,  and  finally  all  but  destroyed ;  and 
during  the  crusades  it  waa  so  entirely 
ruined  by  Saladin,  that  it  had  scarcely  any 
building  lefl^  except  its  two  castles. 

loruov,  a  son  of  Sophocles,  after  whose 
death  he  became  a  creditable  dramatist 
He  gained  the  second  prixe,  a.  c.  428,  when 
£uripides  obtained  the  first. 

los,  Nio,  an  island  in  the  iEgean  Sea, 
north  of  Tliera,  said  to  hare  been,  the  bu- 
rial place  of  Homer. 

IrHicuu,  a  son  of  Amphitryon  and 
Alcmena,  bom  At  the  same  birth  with 
Hercules.     See  Hkacuus. 

IrnlcLus,  son  of  Fhylacus  and  Clymene, 
a  kinff  of  Fbylace  in  Phthiotis,  whose 
name  is  connected  with  one  of  the  legends 
relative  to  Melaropua 

IraicalTss,  a  .  celebrated  Athenian  ge- 
neral of  low  origin  but  remarkable  abili- 
ties. He  first  distinguished  himself  during 
the  war  that  terminated  with  the  peace 
of  Antalcidas,  a.  c.  387#  by  substituting 
Ugbi,  in  the  room  of  .the  keap^^  arms  which 
his  countrymen  had  pievioualy  borne,  and 
gained  numerous  victories  over  the  Felo- 
ponnesian  states.  He  afterwards  rose  to 
the  highest  offices  in  the  state ;  made  war 
against  the  Thraeians,  obtained  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  Spartans,  b.  c.  382,  as- 
sisted the  Persian  king  against  £gypt, 
B.  c.  374,  relieved  Coroyra  a  year  later, 
and  served  wilh  great  reputation  on  nu- 
merous other  occasions.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Cotya,  king  of  Thrace ;  and 
the  period  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

IrHiGKKiA,  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon 
and  Clyteroneatra,  whose  story  has  been  a 
&vourite  theme  with  the  poets  of  all  coun- 
tries. It  is  variously  related,  but  the  fol- 
lowing version  is  that  most  generally 
adopted.  ,  The  Grecian  ships  on  repairing 
to  Troy  were  long  detained  at  Aulis,  in 
Bceetia,  by  adverse  winds  raised  by  Diana, 
in  vengeance  fi^r  the  death  of  a  consecrated 
stag  which  Agamemnon  had  slain ;  and 
the  soothsayer  Calchas  decUired  that  they 
should  be  unable  to  set  forth,  unless  the 
wrath  of  the  goddess  were  appeased  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Iphtgenia,  daughter  of  the 
guilty  chief.  Agamemnon  consented ;  but 
at  the  moment  when  the  knifie  was  about 
to  be  plunged  into  Iphigenia's  bosom, 
Diana  bore   her  away  to  Taurisi  where 


she  became  her  priesten,  and  left  In  her 
stead  a  doe  before  the  altar.  She  after- 
wards fled  from  Tauris  with  her  brother 
Orcetae  and  his  friend  Pylades.  (See  Pv- 
LAuasand  Oaxsrxs.)  llie  story  ot  Iphi- 
genia  is  Post-Homeric.  She  is  called 
Ipbianasaa  in  the  Iliad,  and  is  only  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  three  daughters  of 
Agamemnon.    • 

IruiHXDiA.     See  Aloxus. 

Ipbis,  I.  See  AxAXAaxn.  •—  II.  A 
daughter  of  Ligdus  and  Telethnsa,  of 
Cretoto  whose  story  is  related  by  Ovid, 
Met  ix.  S66,  kc, 

IrahvB,  I.,  a  son  of  £urytus,kiDg  of 
GBcbalia,  whom  Hercules  killed  by  throw- 
ing him  from  the  walls  of  Tyrinthua— 
II.  A  king  of  Elis,  son  of  Praxonides, 
in  tile  age  of  Lycurgus ;  fiunoua  in  history 
for  baring  re-established  the  Olympic 
.games  470  years  after  their  fiiet  institu^ 
tion,  about  b.c.  884.  The  first  whote 
name  was  there  inscribed  was  Corcebus; 

Irsua,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  near  Synnada; 
in  the  plaina  adjacent  to  which  waf  fought 
the  celebrated  battle,  x.c.  SOl,  between 
Antigoiuis  and  his  son  Demetrius  on  the 
one  side^>and  Seleneus,  Ptolemy,  Lysi- 
machus,  and  Caasander,  on  the  other.  The 
former  led  into  the  field  an  army  of  above 
70,000  foot,  ICVOOO  hoiae,  75  elephants. 
The  fiiroes  of  the  latter  conosted  of  64,000 
inftntry,  besides  10,500  horse,  400  ele- 
phants, ISO  armed  chariots.  Antigomift 
and  his  son  were  completely  defeated,  and 
the  former  lost  his  life  in  the  battle. 

laA,  a  dty  of  Messenia,  ftunous  for 
having  supported  a  siege  of  eleven  years 
against  the  XAcedsRnonians.  Its  capture, 
B.  c.  671,  put  an  end  to  the  second  Mes- 
senian  war.  This  city  is  not  to  be  con- 
fisunded  witii  Ire,  another  Messenian  city, 
which  is  identified  with  Abia.    See  Asia« 

laxNjBus,  a  native  of  Greece,  disciple 
of  Polycarp,  and  bishop  of  Lyons  in 
France,  a.  n.  177.  The  time  of  his  birth, 
and  place  of  his  nativity,  are  not  satia- 
fiictorily  ascertained.  It  is  commonly  sup- 
posed that  he  suffered  inartj^dom  in  the 
beginning  of  the  tliird  century  ;  but  even 
this  point  is  not  accurately  known.  Of 
his  numerous  writings,  all,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  lew  fragments,  have  perished, 
except  his  **  Five  Books  against  He- 
resies.*' 

laxsns,  a  beautiful  country  in  Libya, 
not  far  from  Cyrene.  When  Battus,  in 
obedience  to  the  oracle,  was  seeking  a  place 
of  settlement,  the  Libyans  who  were  his 
guides  led  him  through  Iresus  by  night  to 
prevent  his  settling  there.  Milton  calls  it 
Iraasa,  on  the  authority  of  Pindar. 
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Ims,  L,  a  ^mghter  of  ThaumM  and 
Btectm,  one  of  tbo  Ooranidct,  nenenger 
of  Juno,  and  goddeu  of  tire  rainboW. 
Her  identification  with  the  ninbow  was 
unknoirn'  to  the  early  writen  of  Greece. 
-<*II.  A  river  of  Pontu^  rising  on  the 
confines  of  Armenia  Minor,  and  flowing 
into  the  lea  soutb-caat  of  Anuaus.  It  is 
ddled  by  the  Turks  TaktU-lUf  and  near  its 
mouth  JeMU-Ermakf  or  .the  Green  Bioer, 
'  laos,  a  beggar  of  Ithaca,  who  executed 
the  commitsions  of  Penelopb's  suitors. 
When  Ulysses  returned  home,  du^piised 
in  a  b(^^ar*s  dress,  Jms  hindered  him 
from  entering  the  gates,  and  even  chal- 
lenged him  to  fight ;  but  Ulysses  brought 
him  *to  the  ground  with  a  blow,  and 
dragged  him  out  of  ihe  house. 

Is,  a  city  sight  days*  journey  from 
Babylon,  near  which  flows  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  emptiss  itself  into  the 
Euphrates.  The  site  is  occupied  by  the 
modem  Hit, 

IsXnAS*  a  Spartsn  youth,  who,  when 
the  Thebans  under  Spaminondas  sud- 
denly invaded  the  city,  rushed  from  the 
bath  naked,  with  a  sword  in  one  hand 
and  a  buekler  in  the  other,  threw  himself 
into  the  midst  of  the  battle,  heading  a 
body  of  his  countrymen,  and  perfiarmed 
prodigies  of  valour.  He  was  honoured 
by  the  Epbori  with  a  chaplet  for  his  gal- 
lantry ;  but  was  fined,  at  the  same  time, 
for  having  dared  to  appear  without  his 
armour. 

fsiKus,  I.,  one  of  the  ten  Athenian 
orators,  born  either  at  Chalets  or  at 
Athens.  The  period  both  of  his  birth 
and  of  his  desth  is  uncertain ;  but  he  was 
a  pupil  of  Lysias,  and  one  of  the  masters 
of  Demosthenes,  and  his  talents  were  chiefly 
developed  after  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Of  sixty-four  orations  ascribed  to  Issnis, 
eleven  have  reached  our  times;  and  of 
thehe,  ten  have  been  translated  by  Sir  W. 
Jones.  —  II.  A  native  of  Assyria,  who 
came  to  Rome  a,  s.  17,  where  be  became 
a  successful  pleader. 

Islrii^  Saviot  frequently  called  Sapis,  a 
river  of  Umbiia,  which  rose  near  Sarsina, 
and  fell  into  the  Adriatic  not  fitr  from 
the  Rttlncon. 

IsAS  and  IsIsa,  I.,  hire,  a  river  of 
Gaol,  on  which  Fabius  rout^  the  AUo- 
broges.  It  rises  at  the  cast  of  Savoy^  and 
falls  into  the  JRiume  near  Fo/moe.  — II. 
The  Oue,  &lling  into  the  Seine  below 
Paris.  The  Cehie  nsfoe  of  Briva  Isane, 
a  place  on  this  river,  has  been  translated 
into  Poui-Oise, 

IsAusA,  the  capital  of  Isauria,  near  the 
confines  of  Hirygia.     It  was  a  strong  and 


wealthy  city,  the  inhabitants  of  which  aw 
riohed  themselves  by  plundering  tbe  ndgli<«  . 
bouring  region.     Alexander  subdved  it  i  r 
but  the  inhabitants  put  his  govertior  to . 
death,  and,  on  being   attacked  by   Per* 
diecas,  set  fire  to  the  city.     It  was  after- 
wards rebuilt,  and  again  destroyed,  a,  c. 
77,  by  the  Roman  consul  ServUius,  who 
obtained  the  surname  of  Isauricus.     Aa- 
otfaer  Isaura  was  subsequently  built  in  its  • 
vicinity  by  Amyntas,  king  of  Galatia*  and 
was   in  existence  in  the  third   century* 
Trebellianus  having  raised  here  the  stand- 
ard of  revolt,  and  made  it  his  capital. 

IsAoalA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  north 
of  Cilicia  Trachea,  and  south  of  Lycaonia, 
whose  inhabitants  were  remarkable  for 
the  violence  and  rapine  exercised  against 
their  neighbours.  Its  limits  have  not 
been  aoeorately  defined  by  the  ancient 
writers.     The  chief  town  was  IsAuaA. 

IsAuaicns,  a  surname  of  P.  Servilius, 
from  hb  conquest  over  the  Isauriaas* 
B.  c.  77. 

Ischkn!a,  an  annual  festival  at  Olym- 
pw,  in  honour  of  Ischenus,  grandson  of 
Mercury  and  Hierea,  who,  in  time  of  fiip 
mine,  devoted  himself  for  his  country, 
and  was  honoured  with  a  monument  near 
Olympia. 

IsckomXchb,  the  wife  of  Pirithous. 

IsiA,  fintivak  of  nine  days*  duration  in 
honour  of  Isis.  They  were  adopted  by 
the  Romans,  but  wore  aboliriied  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  a.  u.  c.  696,  on  ac- 
count of  their  licentiousness,  and  again 
re-established,  200  years  after,  by  Com* 
modus. 

IsiAcSaux  PoxTOs  ft  harbour  on  the 
sliore  of  the  Euxine,  in  the  north'^ast  of 
Mcnia  Inferior,  near  the  mouth  of  tbe 
Danube. 

IsindatJs,  a  name  common  to  several 
bishops,  saints,  and  martyrs  of  the  early 
Christian  church.  It  was  also  the  name 
of  a  native  of  Charax,  who  lived  in  tba 
reign  of  Caligula,  and  published  a  de- 
scription of  Parthia.  Tlie  original  work 
no  longer  exists  entire,  but  an  extract  from 
it  has  been  published  in  Hudson's  Minor 
Geographers. 

IsiSf  one  of  the  chief  deities  in  tbe 
Egyptian  mythcrfogy.  It  is  difficult 
amidst  the  mass  of.  contradictory  asser- 
tions to  ascertain  the  real  origin  and  at- 
tributes of  this  divinity  {  for,  while  the 
Egyptians  themselves  are  said  to  have 
confined  their  worship  chiefly  to  Isis  sad 
Osiris  (see  Osxais),  tbe  Greek  and  Latin . 
writers^  though  exceedingly  discrepant  in 
details,  assert  broadly  that  these  two  divi- 
nities included,  under  different  nsmes^  tho 
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whole  MpMi  mythology.  It  would  btftitile 
in  tins  ^tee  to  trace  Ae  attempt  of  the 
Oreeke  to#  identity  Isb  with  Io»  the  daugh- 
ter of  inaehus,  whom  they  represent  to 
have 'been  introdnced  into  Egypt,  imder 
the  Ibrm  of  a  cow,  and  in  that  thape  wor- 
shipped by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
By  the  E^ryptians  themielves  Isia  waa  re* 
gaiided  as  the  sister  or  sister-wile  of  Osiris, 
who  ooneunred  with  her  in  the  endeavour 
to  polith  and  civilise  their  subjects,  to 
teadi  them  agriculture,  and  several  other 
neotesary  arts  of  life.  Among  the  higher 
and  more  philosophical  theologians  she 
was  made  the  symbol  of  Pantheistic  di- 
viasty :  see  espeoially  the  remarltable  pas- 
sage at  the  end  of  the  Goiden  A»b  of 
Apuleius.  By  the  people  she  was  wor« 
shipped  mil  the  goddess  of  fcoundityt  and 
in  her  honour  an  annual  festival  was  insti- 
tuted which  lasted  seven  days.  The  cow 
w«s  feacred  to  her.  She  was  represented 
vMioiQsly,  though  most  usually  as  a  woman 
vrith  the  horns  of  a  cow,  and  sometimes 
widi  the  kitus  in  her  head  and  the  sistrum 
in  her  hand.  Her  priests  were  bound  to 
observe  perpetual  chastity;  but  on  her 
wonAiip  passing  into  foreign  countries,  her 
rites  became  merely  a  dodc  for  sacerdotal 
licentiousness,  which  at  last  reached  such  a 
pitch  that  they  were  prohibited  at  RomI ; 
and  Tiberius,  in  the  hope  of  annihilating 
them  for  ever,  ordered  the  images  of  the 
goddess  to  be  thrown  into  the  river.  The 
wovship  of  Isis,  however,  was  aflerwards 
revived,  and  furnished  an  ample  theme  for 
the  indignant  pen  of  Juvenal.  The  Itiae 
Table  in  the  Turin  Museum,  which  was  so 
long  supposed  by  the  learned  to  Kpment 
the  mysteries  of  Jsis,  «  has  been  Judged  by 
ChampolKon  to  be  the  work  of  an  un- 
initiated artist  little  acquainted  with  the 
worship  of  the  goddess,  and  probably  of 
the  age  of  Hadrian.** 

IsMlatfs  (Ismara,  /}/.),  the  name  of  one 
of  the  lateral  branches  of  Mt.  Rhodope,  se- 
parating the  valley  of  the  Schcenus  from 
the  lower  valley  of  the  Hebrus,  and  ter- 
minating in  the  Ismarium  Promontorium, 
Cape  Mardgna.  Its  slopes  were  celebrated 
in  the  remotest  ages  for  its  vineyards.  A 
towh  Ismarus,  belonging  to  the  Cicones, 
was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Ulysses,  like 
word  Ismarius  is  indiscriminately  used 
fot  Thracian. 

IsHBNK,  a  daughter  of  (Edipus  and  Jo- 
casta,  who,  when  her  sister  Antigone  had 
been  condemned  to  be  buried  alive  .by 
Creon,  fer  giving  burial  to  her  brother 
Polynices,  declared  herself  as  guilty  as  her 
sistfT)  and  insisted  on  being  equidly  pu- 
nished with  her. 


IsidnilAS,  a  Tbeban  polemarch,  in  con- 
junction with  Leontiadas,  whoi  when  the 
k^tcr,  B.  e.  S6S,  delivered  up  the  citadel  to 
Fbeebidas,  emissary  of  Sparta,  entered  his 
protest  against  the  measure :  but  he  waa 
afterwards  seised,  aeeUsed  of  eomiplaon, 
and  executed. 

IsiiBMlnas,  an  epithet  applied  to  the 
Theban  Women,  from  Islnenus,  a  river  of 
Bceotia. 

IsMKKus,  a  son  of  ApoUo  and  Melia, 
one  of  the  Nereides,  who  gave  his  name 
to  a  river  of  Bosotia,  near  Thebes,  felling 
into  the  Euriptts.  fienoe  Apollo  is  called 
Ismenius* 

IsdcalTsa*  a  celebrated  orator»  or  rather 
oratorical  writer,  was  bom  at  Athens,  a.  c. 
436.  His  principal  teachers  were  Gor* 
gias,  Prodieus,  Tisias,  and  Theramenes. 
On  account  of  his  weak  voice  and  natural 
timidity,  he  took  but  little  share  himself  in 
public  speaking,  but  he  applied  himself  with 
the  greatest  ardour  to  giving  instruction  in 
the  art  of  eloquence,  aad^reparing  orations 
for  others.  He  taught  rhetoric  both  at 
Chios  and  Athens,  and  he  numbered  among 
his  pupils  most  of  the  distinguialied  men 
of  his  time.  He  amassed  immense  riches. 
The  defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  Cheronaaa 
had  such  an  effect  on  hia  spirits  that  be 
died,  after  he  had  been  lour  days  without 
aliment,  in  his  ninety-ninth  year,  about 
B.  c.  338.  He  haa  always  been  admired 
for  the  sweetness  and  graceful  simplicity 
of  his  style,  harmony  of  his  expressions, 
and  dignity  of  his  language.  The  ronains 
of  his  Oraiiomt  extant  inspire  the  highest 
veneration  for  his  abilities,  as  a  moralist, 
orator,  and  man. 

IssA,  LtMaa,  a  celebrated  island  in  the 
Hadriatie,  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  colo- 
nised by  some  Greeks  from  Syracuse.  It 
afterwards  fell  under  the  power  of  the 
Romans ;  and,  in  the  time  of  Canar,  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  very  flourishing.  Its 
wine  was  highly  esteemed. 

IssnoKCB,  the  principal  nation  in  Se» 
rica,  whose  metropolis  was  Sera,  Kant^ 
•cAii,  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Shm'Su 
without  the  great  walL  They  had  also 
two  towns,  both  called  Issedon,  but  dis^ 
tinguished  by  the  epithets  of  Scrica  and 
Scythica. 

Issus,  AieuMf  a  town  of  Cilicia  Cam- 
pestris,  on  the  oonflnes  of  Syria,  famous 
for  a  battle  fought  between  Alexander 
the  Great  and  the  Persians  under  Da- 
rius their  king,  Oct.  b.c.  333.  In  this 
baule  the  Persians  lost  100,000  foot, 
10,000  horse,  and  the  Macedonians  only 
300  foot,  ISO  hofse^  according  to  Diod.  S. 
The  Persian  army,  according  to  Justin, 
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oonsisted  of  400fiOO  foot,  100,000  hoDM  ; 
and  61,000  of  tho  former*  and  10,000  of 
the  latter,  were  left  dead  oa  the  spot, 
40,000  taken  priaonen.  The  leas  of  the 
Maeedonians  waa  no  more  than  ISO  foot, 
and  150  horse.  This  spot  is  likewise 
famous  for  the  defeat  of  Niger  by  fieverus, 
A.  D.  194. 

Israa,  L»  a  native  of  Qrrene,  who 
flourished  under  Ptolemy  III.  of  Egypl 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Oallimaehua;  and 
wrote  several  historical  works,  a  few  frag- 
ments only  of  which  remain.-*  II.  The 
name  of  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Danube, 
after  its  junction  with  the  Savus  or  jSlaoei. 
See  Davubios. 

IsthmXa,  one  of  the  four  great  national 
fiestiTals  of  the  Greeks,  deriving  its  name 
firom  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  where  they 
were  celebrated.  They  were  instituted 
in  commemoration  of  Melioerta,  changed 
into  a  sea-deity,  when  his  mother  Ino  had 
thrown  herself  into  the  sea  with  him  in 
her  arms.  After  Uiey  had  been  celebrated 
for  some  time  with  great  regularity,  an 
interruption  took  place,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  they  were  re-established  by 
Theseus  in  honour  of  Neptune.  These 
games  were  common  to  all  the  Grecian 
states,  with  the  exeeption  of  the  EUtsans^ 
against  whom  a  curse  had  been  pronounced, 
should  they  ever  present  themselves  there. 
They  were  held  near  a  temple  of  Neptune, 
who  presided  over  them,  and  were  cele- 
brated every  third  year,  according  to  some 
aecoonts,  but  others  assign  them  a  period 
of  one  or  four  years.  The  contests  were 
the  same  as  in  the  other  sacred  games: 
the  victors  were  crowned  with  garlands 
of  pine  leaves. 

Isthmus,  a  small  neck  of  land,  which 
Joins  a  country  to  another,  and  prevents 
the  sea  from  making  them  sc^Moatc,  such 
as  that  of  Corinth,  cidled  often  the  Isthmus 
by  way  of  eminence,  which  joins  Pelo- 
ponnesus to  Oreeee. 

IsTLAons.     See  'Btrnmofna. 

Israia,  a  pemnsula  west  of  Liburnia, 
bounded  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  H*- 
driAtie ;  aneiently  a  part  of  lUyricunir  but 
conquered  by  the  Romans  between  the 
Ant  and  seoond  Panie  wars,  end  annexed 
to  Italy.    It  still  retains  its  ancient  name. 

Israop6us,  a  eity  of  Iltfaeet  oo  the 
eoaat  of  the  Euxine,  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Ister,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a 
Milesian  eolooy. 

Isos  and  ANTlnms^  sons  of  Priam,  who 
were  seised  by  Achilles,  as  they  fed  their 
fiither*a  flocks  on  Mount  Ida,  but  were  re- 
deemed by  Priara,  and  both  subsequently 
killed  by  Agamemnon. 


lixmrwStuBt  a  lofty  movlitain  of  fialil— 
Inferior,  suppoaed  to  be  the  modecA 
Tkabar,  and  crowned  by  a  fortified  oity 
called  Atabthjon.    See  ATAaraioir. 

ItIiIa,  a  celebrated  country  of  Europe 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Alps,  aoaUi 
by  the  Ionian  Sea,  nortb<«ast  by  the  Ha* 
diii^c  or  Mare  Superum,  south'^west  by 
the  Mare  Tyrrhenum,  or  Inferum.  It  was 
called  Hesperia  by  the  Greeks,  from  its 
western  situation  in  relation  to  Greece,  and 
from  the  latin  poets  received  the  appella* 
tion  of  Ausonia,  OElnotria,  and  Satumiai 
When  the  Greeks  became  first  acquainted 
with  this  country,  they  observed  it  to  be 
peopled  by  several  disdnct  nations  as  they 
thought ;  hence  they  divided  it  into  six 
countries  or  r^oos,  Ausonia  or  Opica, 
Henetia,  lapygia,  Liguria,  Ombria,  and 
Tyrrhenia.  At  a  later  period,  Italy  was  di- 
vided into  three  parts :  the  northern,  Gallia 
Cisalpine ;  middle,  Italia  Propria ;  southern. 
Magna  Grasoia.  Ita  principal  states  were 
Gallia  Cisalpine,  Etruria,  Umbria,  Pio»> 
num,  Tiatium,  Campania,  Samnium  and 
Hirpini,  Apulia,  Calabria,  Lucaniai  and 
Bnittiorum  Ager.  Originally  the  whole 
of  Italy  appears  to  have  been  peopled  by 
one  eoncunon  race,  the  Itali,  (who  were 
fid)led  to  derive  their  name  from  Italus,.aa 
aheient  king,  and)  who  were  spread 
from  the  Alps  to  the  southernmost  ex* 
tremity  of  the  land ;  each  community,  how* 
ever,  being  known  at  the  same  time  by 
a  specific  and  peculiar  appellation,  as  L^ 
tini,  Umbri,  &&  These  different  states  have 
been  separately  considered,  and  we  shall 
merely  subjoin  the  chief  historical  epodis 
of  the  wiitde  country.  Italy,  besides  the 
aboriginal  population,  that  is,  the  tribes  of 
whose  first  settlement  there  ia  no  record, 
is  said  to  have  been  oolonised  at  an  early 
period  from  various  quartos  :-->  1.  fraoi 
PaUanteum,  in  Arcadia,  by  Evander,  who 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  some 
time  before  the  Trojan  war,  and  built  on 
the  Palatme  hill;  S.  from  Asia  Minor, 
by  TyrrlicQUS,  with  a  colony  of  Lydian% 
and  by  Antenor,  the  Trojan,  who  led 
a  band  of  Heneti  into  Italy  after  the 
fkll  of  Troy,  and  founded  Pataviumi 
3.  from  iEtolia,  by  Diomede,  the  Ore- 
ctan  hero,  who  settled  in  Apulia,  and 
built  Argyripa,  or  Arpi;  4.  by  Mneu, 
with  his  Trojan  followers ;  and  5.  by  the 
Gaula  who  overran  the  northern  part.  All 
these  tribes  and  colonics  fell  suooessively 
under  the  power  of  Rome,  during  the  first 
500  years  of  her  existence  as  a  state.  Du^ 
ring  the  next  700  years,  luly  formed  a 
part,  first  of  the  Roman  Republic,  and 
then  of  the  Empire.     Odoacer,  a  Barbo* 
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riah  tdventaNr,  was  erawted  king  of  Italy, 
A.J>.  4t6,  and  during  the  next  thousand 
jtan^  comprehandi»g  what  are  called  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  Republics  of  modem 
Italy  were  produced,  flourished,  and  de- 
cayed. 

Ital!ca,  I.,  the  name  gWen  to  Corfi* 
nium,  the  capital  of  the  Peltgni  in  Italy, 
during  the  Social  war.  (See  CoariNiuM.) 
->^II.  A  city  of  Spain,  north  of  Hispalts, 
supposed  to  correspond  to  SeviUa  la  Fiefa, 
It  was  founded  by  P.  Scipio  in  the  second 
Punic  war;  and  was  the  birth-place  of 
the  emperor  Trajan. 

Itaucus.     See  Silius  Itaucus. 

ItIlits,  an  Arcadian  prince,  who  was 
flibled  to  have  come  to  Ausonia  or  Hes- 
peria,  which  was  named  from  him  Italia. 
He  received  divine  honours  after  death. 

IthXca,  a  celebrated  island  in  the 
Ionian  Sc«,  north-east  of  Cephallenia.  It 
had  a  city  of  the  same  name,  celebrated  as 
the  residence  of  Ulysses.  The  island  is 
rocky  and  mountainous,  and  measures 
ibout  twenty-five  miles  in  circumference. 
The  modem  name  is  7%eaki. 

IthacbsIjb,  three  inlands  opposite  Vibo, 
on  the  cosst  of  the  Brtitii,  correspond- 
ing, it  is  thought,  to  the  modem  Braceg, 
Praca,  and  T&rrUfBa, 

IthSxk,  I.,  a  town  of  Thessaly  in  the 
vicinity  oi  Metropolis,  whose  site  has  not 
been  accurately  ascertained. — II.  A  fbr« 
tress  of  Messenia  on  a  cognominal  moun- 
tain, which  was  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  firom  'Ithome,  one  of  the  Nymphs 
that  nourished  Jupiter.  It  was  celebrated 
Ibr  its  ten  years*  defence  against  the  Spar- 
tans in  the  last  Messenian  war,  b.  c.  724. 
Ithome  and  Acroeorinthus  were  called  the 
two  horfls  of  the  Peloponnesus. 

IiYus  PoRTVs,  a  haibonr  of  Oaul, 
Whence  C»sar  set  sul  fbr  Britain.  It  is 
probably  WiUoMd,  or  VUnan ;  but  CbfatV, 
Boutbgne,  and  Eiapttt  have  each  their 
respective  advocates  for  the  honour  of 
being  the  Itius  Portus  of  antiquity.  Caesar 
landed  at  Portus  Lemanis,  Lymne,  a  little 
'below  Dover, 

InvM  ^imiAaiVM,  the  Solway  Firth,  in 
SeotUftd. 

'  IfdkMA,'  a  provfaice  of  Syna,  beyond 
Jordan, 'whOte  mhabttants  were  very  skil- 
fiil  in  drawing  the  bow.  It  lay  on  the 
north-eastern  side  of  thehmd  oif  Israel, 
aiti  ig  supposed  to  have  been  the  country 
at  preseht  known  by  the  iiame  of  DjedouTf 
dt6afed  between  Damascus  and  the  Lake 
of  Tiberii^.  It  was  subdued  by  Aristo- 
bultts,'  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  a.  r.  106, 
iHtd  ioeoipdrated  ifito  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dim.  '   • 


Ittlcs.     See  Aidok. 

Itvs,  a  son  of  Tereus,  king  of  Thrace, 
by  Procne,  daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of 
Athens.  He  was  killed  by  his  mother, 
when  about  six  years  old,  and  served  up 
before  hii  father.  He  was  changed  into 
a  pheasant,  his  mother  into  a  swallow,  and 
his  fiither  into  an  owl.    See  Pbilomxi.a. 

IOlis,  the  chief  town  of  the  island  of 
Ceos^  probably  represented  by  the  modem 
ZeOf  which  gives  its  name  to  the  island.  It 
was  the  birth-place  of  two  of  the  greatest 
lyric  ppets  of  Greece,  Simonides  and 
Bacchylides,  and  of  Erasistratus,  the  phy- 
sician, and  Ariston,  the  Peripatetic  philo- 
sopher. When  lulis  was  besieged  by  the 
Athenians,  the  inhabitants  issued  a  decree 
that  all  seTagenarians  should  destroy 
themselves  by  poison,  that  a  sufficient 
maintenance  might  remain  for  the  sur* 
vivors. 

I0LDS,  I.,  the  name  of  Ascanius,  son  of 
^neas.  (See  Ascanius.) — II.  A  son  of 
Ascanius,  bom  in  Lavinium.  In  the  suc- 
cession to  the  kingdom  of  Alba,  ^neas 
Sylvius,  son  of  iEneas  and  Lavinia,  was 
preferred  to  him.  He  was,  however,  made 
chief  priest. 

IzfoK,  king  of  Thessaly,  son  of  Phle» 
gyas,  Peision,  Antion,  or  Mars,  by  Pe- 
rimela,  daughter  of  Amythaon.  He  ob- 
tuned  the  hand  of  Dia,  daughter  of 
Deioneus,  having,  according  to  ^e  usage 
of  the  heroic  ages,  promised  his  father- 
in-law  large  gifts;  but  not  keeping  his 
engagement,  Deioneus  seised  bift  horses 
and  detained  them  as  a  pledge.  Ixion 
concealing  his  resentment  invited  Deic^ 
neus  to  a  festival  at  Larissa  ;  and  on 
his  arrival  treacherously  threw  him  into 
a  pit,  which  he  had  previously  filled 
with  wood  and  burning  coals.  After 
this  deed  Ixion  became  deranged;  but 
the  atrocity  of  his  crime  was  such  that 
neither  gods  nor  men  would  grant  htm 
expiation,  until  Jupiter  himself  took  pity 
upon  him,  purified  htm,  and  admitted  him 
to  his  table  in  Olympus.  Unmindful, 
however,  of  his  obligations  to  his  celestial 
benefeetor,  he  cast  an  eye  of  desire  upon 
Juno;  but  the  goddess,  being  in  concert 
with  her  lord,  substituted  a  cloud  mould- 
ed in  her  own  form;  which  Ixioa  em- 
braced, and  became  the  fitther  of  the  Cen- 
taurs. To  punish  his  ingratitude,  Jupiter 
hurled  him,  with  his  thunder,  into  Erebui, 
where,  bound  to  an  ever-revolving  wheel, 
he  atones  for  his  olfence  by  endless  tor- 
ments. 

Ix?8)(1de8,  a  patronymic  of  Pirithoua, 
the  centaur,  a  son  of  Ixion. 
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jAvlctfLVM,  a  hill  of  Rome,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  connected 
with  the  city  by  means  of  the  SubUcian 
bridge,  the  first  ever  built  across  that 
riiner,  and  perhaps  in  Italy.  It  was  used 
as  a  citadel  to  gi^e  warning,  or  to  protect 
against  an  invasion,  as  its  summit  com- 
manded an  excellent  view.  From  its 
sparkling  sands  it  got  the  name  of  Mons 
Aureus,  corrupted  into  Momiorio, 

JXnus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
dltinities  of  ancient  Rome,  and  the  only 
one  who  had  no  equivalent  in  the  Grecian 
mythology.  He  was  represented  as  a  son 
of  Apollo,  who  emigrated  horn  Thessaly, 
and  came  to  Italy,  where  he  built  a  small 
town  on  the  Tiber,  which  he  called  Ja- 
niculum.  During  hie  reign  Saturn  came 
to  Italy,  and  in  return  for  the  hospitality 
he  received,  instructed  bis  entertainers  in 
agriculture  and  the  arts  of  civilised  life. 
Peaee,  prosperity,  and  happiness  were 
every  wltere  diffused  under  the  Joint  sway 
of  Janus  and  Satumus,  the  latter  of  wliom 
(bunded  Saturnia  on  what  was  afterwards 
caHed  the  Capitoline  Hill,  immediately 
opposite  to  Janiculum.  The  coins  of  tlw 
two  monarchs  were  impressed  on  one  nde 
with  a  double  head,  typical  of  the  wi^om 
of  Janus,  which  enabled  him  to  look  into 
fVitority  as  well  as  back  upon  the  post, 
while  die  reverse  bore  a  ship,  in  honour  of 
Satumus,  who  came  from  beyond  the  seas. 
After  death  Janus  was  ranked  among  the 
gods,  for  the  civilisation  which  he  had 
introduced  among  the  wild  inhabitants  of 
Italy.  Sueh  is  a  brief  view  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  ancient  Romans  attempted  to 
account  historically  for  the  origin  of  the 
worship  of  Janus,  to  whom  greater  rever- 
ence  was  accorded  than  to  any  of  their 
numerous  divinities.  As  the  origin  of  the 
name  implies  ( janua,  a  ^ate),  Janus  was 
the  god  of  gates,  but  of  gates  in  the  most 
eitended  sense  of  the  word,  of  the  gates  of 
heaven,  earth,  sea,  and  sky ;  and  in  token 
of  his  office  he  bore  a  key  in  his  hand. 
Moreover,  as  the  cemmencement  of  any 
undertaking  may  be  regarded  as  the  ai- 
trance  into  it,  he  was  invariably  invoked 
the  first  of  all  the  gods,  as  through  him 
alone  prayers  were  said  to  be  able  to  reach 
the  others.  Hie  first  month  of  the  year 
received  its  name  from  hitn ;  be  shcir ed 
the  homage  vendered  to  Juno  on  the  first 
day  fH  every  month,  and  he  presided  over 
the  dawn  of  every  day.  Janus  was  usually 
represented  with  two  heeds  (hiftiee  be  was 
called  Bifrons)  looking  in  opposite  dlreic- 


tions,  graq|>ing  a  key  in  his  kft  hand  mid. 
a  staff  in  his  right ;  thou^  he  was  occa* 
sionally  represented  with  four  headi,  henea 
his  epithet  Quadrifrons.  Sometiinea  he 
holds  the  number  800  in  one  hand,  in  the 
other  65,  to  show  that  he  presides  over  the 
year.  He  was  sometimes  siYpposed  to  bo 
equivalent  to  Chaos,  presiding  as  he  did 
oi^er  the  banning  of  all  things,  while 
some  believed  him  to  be  a  personificatioa 
of  heaven,  and  others  maintained  that  he 
represented  the  united  divinities  of  Apollo 
and  Diana.  But  the  most  probable  theory 
assigns  him  a  Tuscan  origin.  He  had 
numerous  temples  at  Rome.  The  temples 
of  Janus  Quadrifrons  were  built  with  four 
equal  sides,  with  a  door  and  three  win* 
dows  on  each  side  The  four  doors  were 
the  emblems  of  the  four  seasons  of  th^ 
year ;  the  three  windows  in  each  of  the 
sides,  of  the  three  months  of  each  season  ; 
all  together,  the  twelve  months  of  the  year. 
Hia  temple  at  Rome  was  kept  open  in  the 
time  of  war,  .and  shut  io  peace.  Tho 
warlike  disposition  of  the  Romans  is  mani-* 
fost  from  the  itet  that  this  temple  was 
only  shut  six  times  in  800  years :  viz. 
once  in  the  reign  of  Numa ;  at  the  con^ 
elusion  of  the  first  Punic  war;  thrice,  id 
the  reign  of  Augustus  ;  and  once  again 
under  Nero. 

JIsoK,  I.,  a  celebrated  hero,  son  of  Al« 
oimede,  daughter  of  Phylacu8»  and  iEson* 
tho  son  of  Cretheus,  and  Tyro,  dau^ter  of 
Salmoneus.  Tyro^  before  her  untoti  with 
Cretheus,  son  of  JEaluB,  bad  two  sons* 
PcUas  and  Neleus,  by  Neptune*  the 
former  of  whom  dethroned  ^son,  who  had 
succeeded  his  fother  on  the  throne  of  loU 
cho8»  and  sought  also  the  life  of  Jason ;  an 
oracle  having  declared  that  one  of  the 
descendants  of  ^olus  would  dethrone  the 
usurper.  .£son,  however,  gave  out  that 
Jason  was  dead,  and  meanwhile  had  him 
conveyed  secretly  to  the  Centaur  Chiroa, 
with  the  request  that  he  would  bring 
him  up.  After  he  had  made  progreas 
in  every  branch  of  science,  Jaaoo  left 
the  Cuntaur,  and,  .  in  compliance  with 
the  command  of  the  oracle,  proceeded  to 
lolehos  to  regain  his  fiither*s  kingdom, 
Hia  progress  was  stopped  by  the  inund*- 
tion  of  the  Evenus  or  Eaipeua,  over  which 
he  was  carried  by  Juno,  who  had  chaAged 
hetsclf  into  an  old  woman.  In  <xossuig 
tite  stream  he  lost  one  of  his  sandaU<  wad 
on  his  arrival  at  lolcbos,  the  siDgularil^ 
of  his  dress  attracted  tlie  people^  a^a 
dre.w  a  crowd  round  him.  Peliaa  came  to 
see  him  with  the  rest*  and  as  he  bad  been 
warned  by  the  oracio  to  bewto^  of  a  roan 
who  ahould  appear  at  lolchos  wU^  o#e  foot 
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bo»,.]ind  ihe  other  skod,  tbo  appearance 
(^  JflBon  alanned  him.  His  terrors  vere 
oDon  after  augmeated,  when  Jason*  ao- 
ooiDpanied  by  his  friends,  repaired  to  tiie 
palace  of  Pelias,  and  boldly  demanded  the 
kingdom,  which  he  had  ui^ustly  usurped. 
PeluBr  to  postpone  his  claims  to  tlie  crown, 
wminded  htm  that  iEctes,  king  of  Colchis, 
bad  inhumanly  mnrdered  tbeb  relation 
Phryius;  that  such  a  treatment  called  for 
pflnishment,  end  the  undertaking  would 
be  aooompanied  with  much  glory ;  alleg- 
ing his  old  age  bad  prevented  him  from 
avenging  the  death  of  Fhryxus,  and,  if 
Jason  would  undertake  the  expedition,  he 
would  cheerfully  resign  to  him  the  crown 
of  lolcfaos,  when  he  returned  from  Colchis. 
Jason  readily  accepted  a  proposal  which 
pronuscd  military  fame.  His  expedition 
was  made  known  ;  the  bravest  of  the 
Greeks  accompanied  him.  They  em- 
barked on  board  the  ship  Argo,  and  after 
mimerous  adventures  arrived  at  Colclus. 
On  their  arrival  at  JEait  the  capital  of 
Colchis^  Jason  explained  the  causes  of  his 
voyage  to  iBetes ;  bnt  the  conditions  on 
which  he  was  to  recover  the  golden  fleece 
were  so  hard  that  the  Argonauts  must 
have  perished  in  the  attempt,  had  not 
Medea,  the  king's  daughter,  fallen  in  love 
with  their  leader.  After  mutual  oaths  of 
fidelity,  Medea  pledged  herself  to  deliver 
the  Argonauts  from  her  fiitber's  hard  con- 
ditions, if  Jason  agreed  to  marry  her  and 
carry  her  with  him  into  Greece.  He  was 
to  tame  two  bulls  which  had  brasen  feet 
and  horns,  and  vomited  clouds  of  fire,  to 
tie  them  to  a  plough  made  of  adamant, 
and  to  plough  a  field  of  two  acres  never 
before  cultivated.  AfWr  this  he  was  to 
sow  in  the  plain  the  teeth  of  a  dragon, 
from  which  an  armed  multitude  were  to 
rise  up,  and  to  be  all  destroyed  by  his 
hands.  This  done,  he  was  to  kill  an  ever* 
.wotchfbl  dragon,  which  lay  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tree  on  which  the  golden  fleece  was 
suspended*  All  these  laboars  were  to  be 
performed  in  one  day ;  but  throughMedea's 
assistance,  whose  knowledge  of  herbs  and 
macie  was  unparalleled,  Jason  tamed  the 
hnlTs^ploughed  the  field, sowed  the  dragon's 
teeth,  and  when  the  armed  men  q>rang 
from  the  earth,  he  threw  a  stone  in  the 
midst  of  them,  when  they  immediately 
turned  their  weapons  one  against  the  other, 
till  they  all  perished.  After  this  he  went 
to  the  dragon,  and,  by  means  of  enchanted 
herbs  and  a  draught  which  Medea  had 
given  him,  lulled  the  monster  to  sleep,  ob- 
tained the  golden  fleece,  and  immediately 
act  sail  with  Medea.  iEctes,  to  revenge 
the  perfidy  of  his  daughter,  Medea,  sent 


his  son  Ab&yrtus  to  pursue  the  fugitives, 
but  he  was  seized  and  murdered.  (See  Aa- 
sYRTus. )  After  many  disasters  the  Argo- 
nauts came  in  fight  of  the  promontory  of 
Malea  in  the  Peloponnesus^  where  Jason 
was  purified  of  the  murder  of  Absyitus^ 
and  soon  afterwards  arrived  safe  in  Thes- 
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saly.  The  return  of  the  Argonauts  into 
Thessaly  was  celebrated  with  ikstivity; 
but  ^son,  Jason's  father,  was  unable  to 
attend  on  account  of  old  age.  This  ob- 
struction was  removed;  Medea  restored 
^son  to  the  vigour  of  youth.  (  See  JEson. ) 
Pelias  was  then  cut  off  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  Medea ;  but  Jason  was  driven 
from  the  country  by  Acastus,  son  of  Pe- 
lias, and  compelled  to  retire  to  Corinth 
with  Medea.  Jason's  partiality  for  Glauce, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Corinth,  after- 
wards disturbed  their  matrimonial  happi- 
ness; but  bis  infidelity  was  revenged  by 
Medea,  who  destroyed  her  children  ii>  the 
presence  of  their  father.  After  his  sepa- 
ration from  Medea,  Jason  lived  an  un- 
settled life;  and. while  one  day  reposing 
by  the  side  of  the  ship  which  had  carried 
him  to  Colchis  a  beam  fell  and  crushed 
him  to  death.  This  event  had  been  pre* 
dieted  by  Medea.  (See  Medxa.)-— II. 
A  tyrant  of  Thessaly,  born  at  PhersB, 
and  descended  from  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  distinguished  families  of  that  city. 
He  usurped  the  supreme  power  in  hia 
native  place  while  still  quite  young,  about 
K  c.  S75;  reduced  nearly  all  Tliessaly  under 
his  sway  ;  and  caused  himself  to  be  invested 
with  the  title  of  generalissimo,  which  soon 
became^  in  his  hands,  only  another  name 
for  monarch  of  the  country.  The  success 
which  attended  his  other  expeditions  also 
against  the  DiJopes,  the  Phocians,  &c.,  his 
alliance  with  Atliens,  Macedoo,  Thebes, 
in  fine,  his  rare  military  talents,  embold- 
ened him  to  think  of  undertaking  some 
enterprise  against  Persia;  but  before  he 
could  put  these  schemes  into  operation, 
he  was  assassinated  while  celebrating  some 
public  games  at  Phers,  in  the  third 
year  of  his  reign.  He  cultivated  letters 
and  the  oratorioal  art,  and  was  intimate 
with  Isoerates,  and  Gorgias  of  Leontini. 
He  had  eontraeted  a  friendship  also  with 
Timotheus,  the  son  of  Conon,  and  went 
himself  to  Athens  to  save  him  from  a 
capital  accusation. — ^I 1 1.  A  nativeof  Argos, 
who  lived  in  the  age  of  Hadrian  and  wrote 
a  History  of  Greece  in  four  books,  which 
ended  with  the  capture  of  Athena. 

JasoNlDiB,  a  patronymie  of  Tboas  and 
Euneus,  sons  of  Jason  and  HypsipyU, 
queen  of  Lemnoe. 

JasonIvh  PaoHOMtoaiviCf  a  promon* 
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tory  of  Pontiu,  north-east  of  Polemonium, 
so  called  fW)m  the  ship  Argo  having  an- 
chored in  its  yicinity.  The  modern  name 
is  CapeJiuouH. 

JxirrsDs,  a  city  of  Syria,  not  fiir  from 
Gaza.  The  mooem  Tillage  of  Kan  Jones 
marks  the  ancient  site. 

JbrTcho,  a  city  of  Judaea,  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  north-east  of  Jerusalem.  It 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  Hierichus,  from 
its  abounding  in  daU9. 

JxrusIlkh,  the  capital  of  Judfta.     See 

HlXROSOLTMA. 

JocASTA,  a  daughter  of  Menoecus,  and 
wife  of  Laius,  king  of  Thebes,  by  whom 
she  had  (Edipus.  She  was  afterwards 
united  to  QSdipus  without  knowing  who 
he  was,  and  had  by  him  Eteocles,  Poly- 
nices,  &c.  (Sec  Laics,  CEdipus.)  On 
discovering  that  CEdipus  was  her  own  off. 
spring,  she  hung  herself  in  despair. 

JoFPA.     See  lore. 

Jordan  Ks,  a  famous  river  of  Palestine, 
rising^  in  the  Lake  of  Phiala,  about  ten 
miles  north  of  Oesarea  Philippi,  and  after 
a  course  of  about  150  miles  flowing  into 
the  Dead  Sea.  '  Mannert  makes  the  river 
rise  in  Mount  Paneas. 

JoRXANDCs,  called  by  some  Jordanus,  a 
Goth  by  birth,  secretary  to  one  of  the 
kings  of  the  Alans,  and,  as  sotne  believe, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Ravenna.  In  552 
A,  D.  he  wrote  a  history  of  the  Goths,  &c. 

JosKPHUs  FlavIcts,  a  celebrated  Jewish 
historian,  bom  in  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  37.  He 
was  son  of  Mathias,  a  priest,  and  on  the 
mother^-s  side  was  descended  from  the 
jGimily  of  the  Maccabees.  He  was  so  early 
distinguished  for  his  love  of  study,  that  in 
his  fburteenth  year  he  was  frequently  con- 
sulted concerning  difficult  points  in  the  law ; 
and  after  several  years  of  deep  inquiry  into 
the  opinions  of  the  three  prevailing  sects 
of  the  Jews,  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and 
Essenes,  he  Joined  the  sect  of  the  Phari- 
sees. Having  in  his  twenty-sixth  year 
undertaken  a  voyage  to  Home  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  release  of  some 
Jewish  captives  whom  Felix  had  sent  to 
the  capital,  hfe  nearly  lost  his  life  by  ship- 
wreck, but  #a5  saved  by  a  ship  Itom  Gy- 
rene, and  through  the  influence  of  Pop- 
p»a,  the  wife  of  Nero,  succeeded  in  the 
object  of  his  mission.  On  his  return  to 
Jerusalem  he  found  the  Jews  on  the  eve 
of  rebellion  against  Rome,  and  after  some 
fruitless  attempts  to  oppose  their  determi- 
nation, jmned  their  cause  and  held  various 
commands  in  the  Jewish  army.  At  Jota- 
pata,  in  Galilee,  he  signalised  his  military 
abilities  in  supporting  a  nege  of  forty- 
seven  days  agunet  Yeqn^u  tnd  Titus; 


but  the  city  finally  yielded,  and  on  its 
capture  there  were  found  not  less  than 
40,CXX)  Jews  slain.  Joseph  us  saved  his 
life  by  flying  into  a  cave ;  but  he  after- 
wards surrendered  himself  to  Vespasian ; 
and  gained  the  conqueror's  esteem  by  fore- 
telling that  he  woiUd  become  one  day  the 
master  of  the  Roman  empire.  Josephus 
was  present  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus,  and  obtained  permission  to  carry 
away  all  the  sacred  books.  He  aflerwarcu 
accompanied  Titus  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
honoured  with  the  name  and  privileges  of 
a  Roman  citizen,  together  with  a  large 
estate  in  Judaea,  and  an  annual  penuon. 
After  the  death  of  Vespasian,  he  lived  in 
great  honour  and  esteem  wiUi  Titus  and 
Domitian.  The  period  of  his  death  is 
uncertain;  but  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  he  died  about  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century.  His  **  History  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Jew^s,**  and  his  "  History  of  the 
Jewish  Antiquities,"  have  passed  through 
numerous  eaitions.  Josephus  has  been 
admired  for  his  lively  and  animated  style ; 
and  has  been  called  the  Livy  of  the 
Greeks.  Though  in  some  cases  inimical 
to  the  Christians,  St.  Jerome  calls  him  a 
Christian  writer. 

JoviANus,  Flavius  ClaudIus,  the  son 
of  Vcronianus,  whose  fitmily  had  filled 
high  offices  under  Constantine,  was  bom 
A.  D.  331.  He  served  in  the  expedition 
against  the  Persians  under  Julian,  and  on 
the  death  of  the  latter  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror by  the  soldiers,  a.  o.  363.  His  first 
step  was  to  retreat  from  Persia,  and  in 
order  to  save  the  Roman  army,  then  in 
great  distress  for  provisions,  he  consented 
to  give  up  all  the  conquests  of  his  prede- 
cessors beyond  the  "ngrls.  At  Antioch 
he  revoked  all  the  edicts  of  his  predecessor 
against  the  Christians.  He  then  set  out 
for  Constantinople,  and  paid  funeral  ho- 
nours to  the  remains  of  Julian  at  Tarsus, 
and  assumed  the  consular  authority  at  An- 
cyra;  but  a  few  days  afterwards  he  was 
found  in  his  bed  suffocated,  as  is  supposed, 
by  charcoal,  a.  d.  364,  after  a  reign  of 
seven  months  and  twenty  days. 

JoviNus,  a  native  of  Gaul,  who,  under 
the  reign  of  Honorius,  took  possession  of 
part  of  Gaul,  a.  n.  411.  He  was  defeated 
by  Ataulphus,  and  put  to  death  at  Narbo, 
A.  D.  412,  by  Dardanus,  prefect  of  Gaul. 

JuBA,  I.,  a  king  of  Numidia,  succeeded 
his  fiither  Hiempsal  on  the  throne  a.  c.  50. 
He  favoured  the  cause  of  Pompey  against 
J.  Caesar;  defeated  Curio,  a,  c.  49,  whom 
Cttsar  had  sent  to  Africa,  and  afVer  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia  joined  his  forces  to  those  of 
Seipio  and  Cato.     He  was  conquered  in  a 
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bottle  at  ThapsuSf  and  being  totally  aban- 
doned by  his  subjects,  he  killed  himself 
with  Petreius,  who  had  shared  his  good 
fortune  and  adversity.  His  kingdom  be- 
came a  Roman  province,  of  which  Sallust 
was  the  first  governor.  —  II.  Son  of  Juba 
the  First  was  led  among  the  captives  to 
Rome,  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Casar. 
He  gained  the  heart  of  the  Romans  by  the 
eourteousness  of  his  manners,  and  Au- 
gustus rewarded  his  fidelity  by  giving  him 
in  marriage  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra,  and  awarding  to  him 
die  kingdom  of  Mauritania,  his  paternal 
kingdom  having  been  formed  into  a  Ro- 
man province.  He  had  a  great  reputation 
Ibr  learning,  wrote  several  works  on  va- 
rious subjects,  and  died  probably  about 
A.  n.  17. 

JiroMk,  a  province  of  Palestine,  of 
which  it  formed  the  southern  division. 
After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the 
Babylonian  captivity,  the  tribe  of  Judah 
settled  first  at  Jerusalem,  but  afterwards 
gradually  spreading  over  the  whole  coun- 
try, gave  to  it  the  name  of  Judaa.     See 

pALiSniMA. 

JiTGirRTBA,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Ma- 
oastabal,  and  grandson  of  Masinissa,  king 
of  Numidia.  Micipsa,  who  had  inherited 
his  father's  kingdom,  educated  hb  nephew 
JugUrtha  with  his  sons  Adherbal  and  Hi- 
empsal ;  but  Jugurtha,  being  of  an  aspiring 
dispontion,  was  sent  with  a  body  of  troops 
to  the  assistance  of  Scipio,  then  besieging 
Numantia,  in  the  hope  that  the  chances  of 
war  would  cut  off  a  youth  whose  ambition 
seemed  to  threaten  Uie  tranquillity  of  his 
children.  His  hopes  were  frustrated,  for 
Jugurtha  showed  himself  brave  and  active, 
and  so  endeared  himself  to  the  Roman 
general,  that  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  was 
sent  back  to  Micipsa  with  strong  recom- 
mendations from  Scipio.  Micipsa  there- 
upon appointed  him  joint  heir  to  his  king- 
dom with  his  two  sons;  but  after  his 
iincle*iB  death,  b.  c.  1 18,  Jugurtha,  aspiring 
to  undivided  sovereignty,  destroyed  Hi- 
empsal,  and  stripped  Adherbal  of  his 
possessions,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  to 
Rome  fbr  safety.  The  Romans  then  ap- 
pointed a  eommisdon  to  portion  out  the 
kingdom  between  the  two  claimants ;  but 
Jugttrtha*s  gold  prevailed  so  far  over 
Ae  senators  that  they  assigned  to  him 
the  best  portion  of  the  kingdom.  He 
soon  afterwards  invaded  the  possessions  of 
bis  cousin,  and  having  put  him  to  death 
under  circumstances  of  great  barbarity  and 
presumption,  tlie  Romans  sent  Calpurnius, 
and  subsequently  Posthumius  Albinus,  to 
tA/e  Tengeance  upon  him.     Meanwhile, 


on  the  demand  of  the  senate,  he  appeared 
at  Rome,  where  he  procured  the  assassin- 
ation of  his  cousin  Massiva ;  but  being 
under  the  public  guarantee,  instead  of 
being  brought  to  trial  for  the  crime,  he 
was  only  ordered  to  leave  Rome  imme- 
diately. Cscilius  Metellus  was  at  last 
sent  against  him,  and  reduced  him 
to  the  last  extremity.  Marius,  who  suc- 
ceeded Metellus  b.  c.  107,  fought  with 
equal  success  Still  Jugurtha  maintained 
his  ground.  But  the  alliance  which  he 
had  formed  with  his  father-in-law  Bocchus, 
king  of  Mauritania,  led  to  his  ruin.  The 
latter,  seeing  the  overwhelming  power  of 
Rome,  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Marius,  and  as  the  price  of  his  own  safety 
betrayed  Jugurtha  into  the  hands  of  Sylla» 
the  quaestor  of  Marius,  after  a  war  of  five 
years.  He  was  draeged  in  chains  to  adorn 
the  triumph  of  Marius,  after  which  he  was 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  was 
starved  to  death,  or,  according  to  others, 
strangled,  b.  c.  106.  The  name  and  wars 
of  Jugurtha  have  been  immortalised  by 
the  pen  of  Sallust 

JulIa,  a  name  common  to  numerous 
ladies  of  antiquity,  of  whom  the  most  dis- 
tinguished were,  I.,  a  daughter  of  J.  Cssar, 
by  Cornelia,  &mous  for  personal  charms 
and  virtues.  She  had  been  afiSanced  to 
Serv.  Caepio,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  her 
marriage  when  her  father  bestowed  her 
upon  Fompey.  Her  amiable  disposition 
prevented  any  outbreak  between  the  fa- 
ther and  the  son-in-law ;  but  her  ^dden 
death,  b.  c.  53,  broke  all  ties  of  intimacy, 
and  hastened,  if  it  did  not  produce, 
the  civil  war.  Her  funeral  obsequies 
were  held  in  the  Campus  Martins,  amid 
the  great  regret  of  the  Roman  people, 
to  whom  she  had  endeared  herself  by 
her  virtues.  —  II.  The  sister  of  Julius 
Cffisar,  wife  of  Accius  Balbus,  a  Roman 
senator,  and  mother  of  Accia,  mother  of 
Augustus.  —  III.  The  only  daughter  of 
Augustus  by  his  first  wife  Scribonia,  re- 
markable  for  her  beauty,  genius,  and  licen- 
tiousness. She  was  thrice  married  ;  first 
to  C.  Marcellus,  nephew  of  Augustus  by 
his  sister  Octavia,  secondly  to  M.  Vipsa- 
nius  Agrippa,  and  thirdly  to  Tiberius 
Claudius  Nero,  afterwards  emperor.  Such 
was  the  profligacy  of  her  character, 
that  Augustus  was  compelled  to  banish 
her  to  Pandataria  off  the  Campanian 
coast,  where  she  was  closely  confined  for 
some  time,  and  treated  with  the  utmost 
rigour ;  nor  would  Augustus  ever  forgive 
her,  though  he  afterwards  removed  her 
from  Pandataria  to  Rhegium,  and  some- 
what aoftened  the  severity  of  her  treatment 
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When  her  husband  Tiberius  ascended  the 
throne,  she  was  again  placed  under  great 
restraint,  and  finally  died  of  ill-treatment 
and  starvation,  a.d.  14.  —  IV.  A  daughter 
of  the  preceding^  by  M.  V.  Agrippa, 
resembled  her  mother,  both  in  personal 
beauty  and  depravity  of  moral  character. 
She  married  L.  Paulus,  but  was  banished 
for  her  infidelities  to  the  island  of  Tremitus, 
off  the  coast  of  Apulia,  where  she  lived  for 
twenty  years.  —  V.  A  daughter  of  Drusus 
Caesar,  the  son  of  Tiberius,  by  Livia  or 
Livilla,  the  daughter  of  Nero  Claudius 
Drusus.  She  married  first  Nero  Cassar, 
son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina,  second- 
ly, Rubellius  Blandus,  and  fell  a  victim 
to  the  intrigues  of  Messalina,  a.  d.  34.  — 
VI.  Daughter  of  Caligula  and  Milonia 
Ciesonia.  She  resembled  both  her  parents 
in  the  cruelty  of  her  disposition,  and  was 
put  to  death  after  the  assassination  of  her 
&ther.  —  VII.  Domna,  daughter  of  Bas- 
sianus,  priest  of  the  sun  in  Eraesa,  a  city 
of  Syria,  and  wife  of  the  emperor  Severus, 
who  is  said  to  have  married  her  be- 
cause she  had  a  royal  nativity.  She 
rendered  herself  conspicuous  as  much  by 
her  mental  as  her  personal  charms,  and  her 
learning  recommended  her  to  all  the  lite- 
rati of  the  age.  She  became  by  Severus 
the  mother  of  Caracalla  and  Geta,  the 
latter  of  whom  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  bro- 
ther, and  slie  herself  was  wounded  while 
attempting  to  screen  her  fiivourite  son  from 
his  brother's  dagger.  After  the  death  of 
Caracalla,  and  the  accession  of  Macrinus, 
she  put  an  end  to  her  existence  by  starva- 
tion, or  she  died  more  probably  firom  the 
effects  of  a  cancer  on  the  breast. 

JuLilcuM,  a  town  of  Germany,  Jitliers, 

JuujB  x.BGKs>  a  term  by  which  various 

laws  are  designated,  most  of  which  were 

passed  in  tb«  time  of  Julius  Ctesar  and 

Augustus. 

Juli1nu!<«  Flavius  Claudius,  a  son  of 
Julius  Constantius,  elder  brother  of  Con- 
stantino the  Great,  was  bom  at  Constanti- 
nople, A.  D.  S3 1 .  The  two  nephews  of  Con- 
stantine,  Gallus  and  Julian,  who,  at  the 
death  of  their  uncle,  had  escaped  from  the 
ruin  of  tlieir  family,  were  long  confined  in 
prison,  till  the  emergencies  of  the  state  in- 
vested the  former  with  the  title  of  Caesar, 
A.  D.  351.  On  his  death,  a.d.  354,  Julian, 
who  now  alone  survived,  and  was  passing 
his  hours  in  studious  retirement  at  Athens, 
was  reluctantly  declared  Cssar  a.d.  355«  and 
appointed  to  the  provinces  of  Gaul.  His 
retired  and  scholastic  education  had  not 
disqualified  him  for  more  active  pursuits. 
He  defeated  the  Gauls  and  Franks  ;  made 
three  expeditions  beyond  the  Rhine,  and 


while  his  victories  suspended  the  inroads 
of  the  barbarians,  liis  civil  administration 
alleviated  the  distresses  of  the  people. 
Meantime  his  cousin  Constantius  was 
feebly  making  head  against  the  irruptiont 
of  Sapor ;  and  to  quiet  the  seditious  com- 
parison between  himself  and  the  Caesar, 
be  ordered  into  the  East  four  legions  of 
the  army  of  Gaul ;  but  his  commands  were 
disobeyed,  and  the  discontented  soldiers 
proclaimed  Julian  emperor.  No  time  was 
to  be  lost,  and  the  new  monarch,  by  a  hasty 
march,  with  a  small  army  of  veteran 
soldiers,  took  possession  of  the  capital  a 
month  after  the  death  of  Constantius,  a.  ik 
361.  On  assuming  the  purple,  Julian 
openly  professed  the  religion  of  Rome; 
hence  he  has  been  surnamed  the  Apostate, 
from  having  abandoned  the  Christian 
religion,  in  which  he  was  educated ;  and 
though  be  issued  an  edict  of  universal 
toleration,  he  soon  showed  a  marked 
hostility  to  the  Christians,  numbers  of 
whom,  especially  in  the  provinces,  were 
imprisoned,  tortured,  and  put  to  death. 
▲.  D.  362,  desirous  of  provine  the  fal- 
lacy of  the  prophecies,  he  determined 
to  rebuild  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 
but  horrible  balls  of  fire  breaking  out 
near  the  foundations  rendered  the  place 
inaccessible  to  the  scorched  and  blasted 
workmen.  His  chief  political  cares  were 
the  punishment  of  informers,  who  had 
been  the  scourge  of  the  previous  reign, 
and  reforming  the  abuses  of  the  court,  in 
which  were  to  be  seen  thousands  of  the 
most  useless  menials.  He  was  thus  enabled 
to  reduce  the  taxes  by  one  fifth,  and  to 
indulge  in  greater  magnificence  in  the  state 
ceremonials.  Superstitious  to  excess,  bo 
sacrificed  on  every  occasion,  and  performed 
with  scrupulous  anxiety  the  functions  of 
sovereign  pontiff.  He  had  been  scarcely 
six  months  at  Constantinople  before  he  set 
out  on  a  Persian  expedition,  in  which  ho 
was  at  first  successful ;  but,  allowing  him- 
self to  be  misled  by  a  deserter,  he  was 
surrounded  by  the  army  of  Sapor,  and  fell 
mortally  wounded,  in  the  thirty-second 
year  of  his  age,  a.  d.  363. 

JulIi,  or  Julia  Gens,  a  celebrated 
Roman  fiunily  which  pretended  to  trace 
its  origin  to  lulus,  son  of  ^ncas.  J. 
Caesar  and  Augustus  were  of  this  family. 

JuliSmIoits,  a  city  of  Gaul,  the  capital 
of  the  Andecavi,  whose  name  it  subse- 
quently assumed.     It  is  now  Angtru 

JuLioroLis,  a  city  of  Galatia.  See  Goa- 

DIUM. 

Julius  CiBSAx,  I,  See  C^sar. — II. 
Agricola.  See  Agkicola.  —  III.  Obse- 
qucns.     See   Obsequews.— IV.  Titianus» 
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See  TiTiAKua.-^  V.  Sollnus.     See  Soli- 

Kcs VI.   Afiriconus.     See   Aphicanus. 

— VII.   Pollux.     See  Poixuz. 

Juvo,  a  celebrated  deity  of  the  Romans, 
identical  with  the  Hera  of  the  Greeks,  and 
generally   regarded  as    the    daughter  of 
Saturn  and  llhea,  and  the  sbter  and  wife 
of  Jupiter.      Her  nuptials  with  Jupiter 
were  celebrated  with  the  greatest  solem- 
nity ;  the  gods,  all  mankind,  and  even  the 
brute  creation,  being  present     Juno  thus 
became  the  queen  of  the  gods,  and  mis- 
tress of  heaven  and  earth ;  but  her  con- 
jugal happiness  was  frequently  disturbed 
by  the  amours  of  her  husband ;  and  she 
showed  herself  jealous  and  inexorable  in 
the  highest  degree.     The  repeated  infi- 
delities of  Jupiter  at  last  so  provoked  Juno 
that  she  retired  to  Euboea.     But  a  recon- 
ciliation was  effected,  which,  however,  was 
soon  interrupted  by  new  offences.      Her 
severities  to  Alcmena,  Ino,  Athamas,  Se- 
mele,  &c.  are  well  known.     Jupiter  pun- 
ished the  cruelties  she  had  exercised  on 
his  son  Hercules,  by  suspending  her  from 
the  heavens  by  a  golden  chain,  and  tying 
a  heavy  anvil  to  her  feet.     According  to 
Hesiod,  she  was  mother  of  Mars,  Hebe, 
and  Ilithyia,  or  Lucina;  and  was  said  to 
have  brought  forth  Vulcan  by  only  smell- 
ing a  certain  plant.     The  chief  seats  of 
her  worship    were   Argos,    Samoa,    Car* 
thage,  and  afterwards  Rome,  where  sacri- 
fices were  offered  to  her  with  the  greatest 
solemmty.     Among  the  birds,  the  hawk, 
goose,  and  particularly  the  peacock,  often 
called  Junonia  avis,  were  sacred  to  her. 
The  dittany,  poppy,  and  lily  were  her 
favourite  flowers,     'ilie  surnames  of  Juno 
are  various;    being  derived  either  firom 
her  functions,  the  things  over  which  she 
presided,  or  the  places  where  her  worship 
was  established.     She  presided  over  mar- 
riage and  child-birth,  and  as  the  goddess 
of  all   power   and   empire,  and  the  pa- 
troness of  riches,  is  represented  sitting  on 
a  throne  with  a  diadem  on  her  head,  and  a 
golden  sceptre  in  her  right  hand.     Some 
peacocks  generally  sit  by  her,  and  a  cuckoo 
is  ofWn  perched  on  her  sceptre,  while  Iris 
behind  her  displays  the  thousand  colours  of 
her  beautiful  rainbow.     She  is  sometimes 
carried  through  the  air  in  a  rich  chariot 
drawn  by  peacocks.     The  Ronum  consuls, 
when  they  entered  on  office,  were  always 
obliged  to  offer  her  a  solemn  sacrifice. 
The  Juno  of  the  Romans  was  called  Ma- 
trona,   or    Romana,    and  was    generally 
represented  as  veiled  from  head  to  fix>t. 

JumomaxIa  and  JunomIa,  festivals  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  Juno,  the  same  as  the 
Henea  of  the  Greeks.     See  Hxsaa. 


JunSkYa,  Pabnot  one.  of  the  Canary 
islands,  or  Insula;  Fortunatsp. 

JuiroMis  iKsuLiB.     See  EarrHXA. 

Jdm0mis  PaoMOMioRluM,  a  promontory 
of  Spain,  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  straits 
of  Gibraltar,  now  Cape  Trafalgar, 

Jupfrxa,  the  supreme  Roman  deity, 
identical  with  the  Zeus  of  the  Greeks.  He 
was  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Rhea.  Saturn, 
who  had  received  the  kingdom  of  the 
world  firom  his  brother  Titan,  on  condi* 
tion  of  not  raising  male  children,  devoured 
all  his  sons  as  soon  as  bom ;  but  Ops  se- 
creted Jupiter,  and  gave  a  stone  to  Saturn, 
which  he  devoured,  on  the  supposition 
that  it  was  a  male  child.  Jupiter  was 
educated  in  a  cave  on  Mt.  Ida  in  Crete, 
and  fed  on  honey  and  the  milk  of  the  goat 
Amalthaea.  As  soon  as  be  was  a  year  old, 
he  found  himself  suflicicntly  strong  to 
make  war  against  the  Titans,  who  had  im- 
prisoned his  father.  The  Titans  were 
conquered,  and  Saturn  set  at  liberty  by 
the  hands  of  his  son ;  but  soon  afterwards, 
being  apprehensive  of  the  power  of  Jupiter, 
he  conspired  against  his  life,  and  for  this 
treachery  was  chriven  from  bis  kingdom, 
and  obliged  to  fly  for  safety  into  Latium. 
Jupiter  now  became  the  sole  master  of 
the  empire  of  the  world,  which  he  divided 
with  his  brothers,  reserving  to  himself 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  giving  the  empire 
of  the  sea  to  Neptune,  and  that  of  the 
infernal  regions  to  Pluto.  (For  the  war- 
fiire  of  Jupiter  with  the  Titans  and  Giants, 
sec  TiTAxxs  and  Gioantxs.)  In  the  Theo- 
gony,  he  is  represented  as  having  married 
successively  Metis,  Themis,  Euronyme, 
Ceres,  Mnemosyne,  Latona,  and  Juno. 
But  he  had  innumerable  intrigues  with 
many  mortal  women,  and  be  employed 
every  species  of  transmutation  and  dis- 
guise to  promote  his  views.  (See  Alc- 
iiEKA,  Amtiopz,  Callisto,  Davajc,  EvaopA, 
Lkda,  &c.)  The  most  celebrated  of  his 
children  were  Minerva,  who  had  no  mother, 
but  sprung  armed  from  her  father's  fore- 
head, Bacchus,  the  Muses,  Venus,  Apollo 
and  Diana,  Mercury,  Proserpine,  Hercules, 
and  Minos.  As  Jupiter  was  the  king  and 
&ther  of  gods  and  men,  his  power  was 
extended  over  the  deities ;  every  thing  was 
subservient  to  his  will  except  the  Fates. 
From  him  mankind  received  their  blessings 
and  miseries ;  they  looked  on  him  as  ac- 
quainted with  every  thing  past,  present, 
and  future.  The  worship  of  Jupiter  sur-> 
passed  that  of  the  other  gods  in  solemnity. 
His  altars  were  not  stained  with  human 
blood,  but  he  was  delighted  with  the  sa- 
crifice of  goats,  sheep,  and  white  bulls. 
The  oak  was  sacred  to  him,  because  he 
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first  taught  mankind  to  live  on  acorns. 
His  most  £unous  temple  was  at  £Us 
in  Olympia,  where,  every  fourth  year,  the 
Olympic  games  were  celebrated  in  his 
honour ;  and  his  most  favourite  oracle  was 
at  Dodona  in  Epirua.  The  Romans  oon- 
ndered  Jupiter  as  the  especial  patron  of 
their  city,  and  built  some  splendid  tem- 
ples to  his  honour,  of  which  that  in 
the  Capitol  was  the  gprandest.  He  is 
generally  represented  as  sitting  on  a  gol- 
den or  ivory  throne,  holding  in  one  band 
thunderbolts  just  ready  to  be  hurled,  and  in 
the  other  a  sceptre  of  cypress :  while  the 
eagle  stands  with  expanded  wings  at  his 
leet.  The  derivation  of  the  word  Jupiter, 
and  its  Greek  form  Zeus,  has  given  rise  to 
many  discussions  among  philologists ;  but 
it  is  now  universally  admitted  to  contain 
some  of  the  elements  of  the  Latin  dies, 
and  to  have  implied  originally  the  notion 
of  Hea9«»  and  Day. 

JoB,A,  a  chain  dt  mountains,  which  ex- 
tended from  the  Rhodanus,  Rhome,  to  the 
Rhenus,  RAine,  and  separated  Helvetia 
firom  the  Sequani. 

JusTiNA,  wife  of  Valentinian  I.,  the 
Roman-  emperor,  and  mother  of  Valen- 
tinian II.,  and  of  Galla,  wife  of  the  em- 
peror Theodosius.  She  was  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  sect  of  the  Arians. 

JusTivilKos,  I.  Fljlvius,  cmperor  of 
the  £ast,  was  bom  of  obscure  parents, 
near  Sardica  in  Moesia,  about  m.  d.  482. 
He  was  the  nephew  of  Justinus^  whom 
be  succeeded  on  the  imperial  throne,  a.  n. 
527,  and  his  reign  fiurms  a  remarkable 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world.  By 
means  of  his  generals  Beliaarius  and  Narses, 
he  completely  defeated  the  Goths  and 
Vandals,  reunited  Afirica  and  Italy  to  the 
Empire,  and  thus  gave  a  temporary  revival 
to  the  wide-ext^ided  dominion  of  Au- 
gustus. But  the  glory  of  his  military 
exploits  is  fiur  outweighed  by  the  zeal  he 
displayed  ftr  the  promotion  of  learning 
and  industry  among  his  subjects.  In  his 
reign,  the  manu&etuse  of  silk  vras  first 
introduced  into  Europe ;  numerous  towns 
were  built,  repaired,  and  adorned;  but 
perhaps  the  greatest  achievement  of  his 
zeign  was  the  compilation  of  Roman  law, 
with  which  his  name  has  ever  since  been 
eompletely  identified.  (SeeTRXBOMiAVos.) 
He  died  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  a.  n. 
565.  He  had  marriMl  Tribonia,  a  woman  of 
unprincipled  character,  but  left  no  chUdreo. 

JimriNos,  I.,  M.  Jumakus,  or  Fbon- 
xiKUs,  a  Latin  historian  in  the  age  of  An- 
toninus, who  epitomised  the  History  of 
Trogus  Pompeius.  It  comprehends  the 
history  of  the  Assyrian,  Persian,  Grecian, 


Macedonian,  and  Roman  empires,  &e., 
and  is  written  in  a  neat  and  elegant  style. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  particulars  of 
his  life. — II.  Sumamed  Martyr,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  Christian  &tiieT% 
was  bom  at  Flavia  Neapolis,  or  IKchem^ 
a  city  of  Samaria,  about  the  end  of  the 
first  century  of  our  era.  He  early  attached 
himself  to  tiie  Platonic  doctrines ;  but  after 
having  enlarged  his  mind  by  extensive 
travels  through  the  East,  he  made  a  publie 
profesuon  of  Christianity,  a.d.  132.  He 
n  distinguished  in  ecclesiastical  history  by 
his  apologies  for  the  Christian  fiuth,  some  of 
which  have  descended  to  our  time.  He 
usually  resided  at  Rome.  Here  Cresceos» 
a  Cynic  philosopher,  preferred  against  him 
a  formal  charge  of  impiety  for  neglecting 
the  Pagan  rites ;  and  on  his  refusal  to  join 
in  a  sacrifice  to  the  Heathen  gods,  he  waa 
condemned  to  be  aoourged,  and  then  be- 
headed, a  sentence  which  was  put  into 
execution  a.d.  164. —III.  The  First, 
cal  led  also  theElder,  an  emperor  of  the  East, 
was  bom  a.  d.  450l  He  was  by  birth  a. 
peasant  <rf  Dacia;  but  at  an  early  age 
abandoned  the  employment  of  a  shepherd 
for  the  profession  of  arms,  and  so  distin« 
guished  himself  in  the  reigns  of  Leo  I. 
and  two  of  his  successors,  that  he  gradually 
attained  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the 
empire.  On  the  death  of  Anastasius,  a.  d. 
516,  he  waa  proclaimed  emperor;  and  not 
being  himself  conversant  with  civil  busi- 
ness, entrusted  the  government  chiefly  to 
his  minister  Proclus,  and  his  nephew  Jus- 
tinian, who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne. 
He  died  a.  d.  527,  after  a  reign  of  eleven 
years. —  IV.  The  Second,  sumamed  the 
Younger,  an  emperor  of  the  East,  succeed- 
ed his  uncle  Justinian,  a.  s.  S6S.  After 
an  unfortunate  reign  of  nine  years,  during 
which  he  lost  great  part  of  Northern  Italy» 
and  saw  a  large  portion  of  his  Anatic  pos- 
sessions overrun  by  the  Persians,  he  iU>di- 
cated  the  crown  to  Tiberius,  captun  of  the 
guards,  a.  d.  574,  and  died  four  year* 
afterwards  in  private  life. 

JuTUAM A,  a  water  nymph  in  the  Italian- 
mythology.  Her  fountain  near  the  Num»* 
cius  was  filmed  for  the  salubrity  of  Us  wai- 
ter; a  temple  was  built  to  her  in  the 
Campus  Martiua,  and  a  festival  called  Ju* 
tumalia  celebrated  in  her  honour.  Viigil 
makes  Jutuma  the  sister  of  Turous,  and 
says  that  Jupiter,  in  recompense  for  an  in* 
jury  he  had  done  her,  made  her  a  goddMs 
of  tiie  lakes  and  streanu. 

JoviKAus,  Dxcius,  or  Dxcutus  Jvniu^ 
a  celebrated  Roman  satirist,  waa  bom» 
it  is  conjectured,  at  Aquinum,  a.  n.  40. 
Few  authentic  partieultfs  of  bis  life  have 
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been  reoorded.  He  is  said  U>  hove  oome 
early  to  Rome,  and  to  have  passed  some 
time  in  deelaiming,  alter  which  he  applied 
himself  to  write  bis  famous  Satin*,  sixteen 
of  which  are  extant.  The  greater  part  of 
these  Satires  were  composed  in  the  reigns 
of  Domitian  and  Ti^jan,  but  they  were 
not  published  till  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
The  poet  having  introduced  into  the  seventh 
Satire  a  pantomime  named  Pans,  who  had 
been  a  £ivourite  of  Domitian,  Hadrian, 
wfao  had  suffered  a  pomedian  of  the  day 
to  gain  a  similar  aaeendcncy  over  himself, 
took  offeooe,  and*  under  pretext  of  eon- 
ftffting  an  honour  on  the  satirist,  then  in 
hb  -sevenly-*ttiBth  year,  named  him  prelect 
of  a  legion  stationed  at  Syene  in  Upper 
Sgypt,  where  he  died  shortly  afUsrwsirds 
in  tins  bonouraible  exile.  His  writings  are 
iery  and  animated*  H«is  particularly 
seven  on  the  vioe  and  dissipatiODr  of  the 
age ;  and  he  may  be  eaUed,  without  any 
doubt,  the  last  of  th&  iUrnian  poets. 

JomMTAs,  or  JovmnTus,  a  Roman  god- 
dess^ identieal  with  the  Hebe  of  the 
Oreeks^A  See  Hna..^ 

JnvsayA.  '  See  Hu«aaiA» 

.K|  see  C. 

1    * 

.    L.. 

liABXauM,  i^he  standard  of  Constan- 
tlne,  which  he  caused  to  be  formed  In 
commemoration  of  the  vision  of  the  cross 
in  the  heavens.  It  is  described  as  a  long 
pike  surmouQted  by  a  golden  crown  in* 
dosing,  a  monogram  which,  contains  the 
two  first  letters  of  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
IS  at  the  same  tim^  a  representation  of  the 
figure  of  the  cross.  Ancient  monuments 
exhibit  the  figure  under  two  forms,  ^  or 
fl  (sc.  x>  p)«  T^^  silken  banner  which 
depended  from  it  was  embroidered  with 
the  figure  of  Constantine  and  his  family. 
The  labarum  is  engraved  on  some  of  his 
medals  with  the  famous  inscrifttion^ 

BNTorrmMiKAi.  . 

and  it  was. preserved  fiir  a  considemble 
time^  and  brought  foiwaid.at  tl«e  head  of 
the  anniea  of  the  amperor  tm  important 
eecasions,  as  the  palladium  or  Mfegoard 
of  the  empire.  The  origin  of  the  void  is 
■ttU  undecided. 

LtaanA,  daughter  of  Aivpbion,  one  of 
the  Baechiadse,  wife  of  Eetion,  and  motbw 
of  Cypselua.     See  Cmmvoa  I. 

XiAB>idU>xs,  a  name  given  to  CBdiput 
as  daaoendad  tirom  Labdaeva. 

LaaoXcns,  a  aoo  of  P<dydoroa  by  Nye- 
teia,  dangfat^  of  M|retcu%  kiag  of  IlMbes. . 


He  was  ftther  of  Laius,  whose  deseendants 
were  called  LabdaeideM.     See  Laius. 

LabdXlom,  a  hill  near  Syracuse,  form* 
ing  part  of  EpipoUe,  and  fortified  by  the 
Athenians  in  tiaeir  contest  with  Syracuse. 

LabbItss,  a  people  in  the  lower  part  of 
Dalmatia,  whose  territory  formed  thie  chief 
part  of  the  .dominions  of  Gentius.  The 
capital  was  Soodra.  Near  it  was  situated 
Laeus  Labeatis,  now  the  Lake  of  SaUari. 

LabSo,  a  surname  common  to  several 
distinguished  Roman  fiunilies,  such  as  the 
Aseonii,  Antistii,  Atinii,  Cethegi,  See,  It 
signified  literally  a  HUeMipped  persom^ 
fi^  Lat  labium.  Of  the  numerous 
persons  who  bore  this  name,  the  following 
were  the  most  noted  :—> I.  Antistius.  (See 
ANtisnosLABBOw)— II.  Q.  Fabius,  a  Rot* 
man  commander,  who  obtained  a  naval 
vietory  anst  die  Cretans^L  and  enjoyed  the 
hononrs  of  a  triumph.  He  was  created 
consul  B.  c.  183,  in  conjunction  with  C» 
Mareellus,  and  oommanded  the  army  sta^ 
taoned  in  Liguria.  He  ^as  accused  of 
bad  fiuth,  a  curioQs  instance  of  whieh  is 
rehited  by  Cicero  (OC  I — la);  but  was 
said  to  be  of  a  lit«9rary  turn,  and  to  have 
asnsted  Terenee  in  the -composition  of  his 
comedies.  - 

LXaiaivs,  DbcSmus,  a  Roman  knigh^ 
famous  for  his  poetical  talent  in  writing, 
paxitomimes.  When  in  hia  sixtieth'  year 
he  was  prevailed  upon  by  J.  Caesar  to  a|^ 
pear  on  the  stage ;  but  the  latter  having 
taken  offence  at  some  expressions  that  had 
escaped  from  Laberius,  strongly  iniTfiical 
to  tyranny,  bestowed  the  dramatic  crown  on 
his  rival  Fubhos  Syrs.  After  this  niortir 
fieation  he  retired  to  PuteoU,  where  he 
died  about  ten  mon^  after  the  assassin^ 
tion  of  CnsaTj  A  few  fragments  of  the 
writings  of  Laberius  still  remain. 

Labioum,  Onhmia,  a  town  of  Italjr, 
ealled  also  Lamettm,  between  Gabii  and 
Tuseulum,  which  became  a  Roman  colony 
about  four  centuries  a.  c. 

LABiiiioa^  one  of  Gsesar's  lieutenants  in 
the  Gallic  war.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
eiril  war  he  left  Caesar  for  Pompey,  cd- 
•aped  from  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia,  and  was 
killed  in  that  at  Munda. — 11.  A  son  of 
tbepreeadingb  who  inherited  all  his  fother^s 
iMtred  to  the  party  of  Cassar.  After  tl^ 
defeat  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  he  refused 
to  submit  to  the  triumvirs,  and  obtained  a 
nilitary  command  in  Parthia,  but  was 
subsequently  taken  prisoner  in  Cilicia,  and 
probably  put  to  death. 

LABoaiitz  Cakti,  a  name  applied  to  the 
district  between  Cums  and  ihiteoli,  now 
IVrra  di  Lawfro,  The  modem  name  Is 
probably  derived  from  the  amdent 
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LABftXikxirif  a  mxmame  of  Jupiter  in 
Caria;  horn  Uhty$,  <<a  hatchet,"  vhich 
Jupiter's  statue  held  in  its  hand. 

LaBTKKrvS)  a  king  of  Babylon,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  with  Nebueho* 
donoaor. 

LlaTRUfTHii8»  literallv  a  pUce,  usually 
subterraneous,  fiiU  of  inextricable  wind- 
ings.     Aneient  history  gives  an  aecount 
of  four  celebrated  labyrinths;  the  Cretan* 
Egyptian,  LeinniaB,and  Italian.   The  first 
was  built  by  Daedalus  at  the  instigation  of 
Ifinos,  to  secure  the  Minotaur  \  the  second 
is  said  to  haye  been  constructed  by  Psam- 
metscfaus,  king  of  Egypt;  the  third  was 
on  the  island  of  Lemnos,  and  was  sup* 
ported  by  columns  of  great  beauty ;  and 
the  fourth  was  designed  by  Ponenna»  king 
of  Etruria,  as  a  tomb  for  himself  and  bis 
■ueoessors.    Of  these  labyrinths  the  Cretan 
is  moat  celebrated  in  the-  hiBt6rical  and 
mythologieal  writings  of  antiquity;   but 
the  Egj'ptian  was  by  fifir  the  most-  im- 
portant, both  in  extent  and  magnifioenoe* 
"The  Utter,  which  was  built  on  the  isle  of 
•MeroOf  was  a  vast  edifice,  composed  of 
twelve  palaces,  all  contained  within  the 
•  -oompass  of  one  wall,  and  communicating 
with  each  other.     It  had  only  one  en- 
*•  trance;  but  the  innumerable  turnings  and 
-windings  of  the  terraces  and  rooms  of 
which  It  consisted  rendered  it  impossible 
fw  those  who  had  once  entered  within  its 
•.walls  to  get  out  without  a  guide.     It  is 
•ud  to  have  been  designed  either  as  a 
Inirial-plaoe  for  the  Egyptian  kings,  or  for 
Me  preservation  of  the  sacred  crocodiles, 
the  chief  objects  of  Egyptian  idolatry.  -  It 
«was  partly  demolished  between  the  reigns 
i»f  Augustus  and  Titus;  but  even  at  the 
period  of  Pliny^  vbit,  its  ruins  were  mag- 
nificent. Pooocke's  HtaUnyafikt  Ea9t(rol.L 
p.  61.  &C.),  and  Perry's  Vitv  of  the  Letami 
^p.  881 . ),  contain  a  plan  and  description  of 
*the  modcra  state  of  this  labyrinth.     With 
regard  to  the  labyrinth  of  Crete,  no  doubt 
can  now  remiun,  after  the  statements  of 
Cockerell  and  Tournefort,  that  its  exist- 
ence was  a  reality,  and  not  merdy  a  fidm- 
4ous  creation  of  the  Grecian  imagination. 
'-  According  to  these  travellers,  the  island  of 
"Crete  abounds,  even  at  the  present  day,  in 
-extensive  caverns,  one  of  which,  consisting 
principally  of  many  long  windings  and 
^narrow  passages  that  can  only  be  safi»ly 
explored  by  means  of  a  clue,  exhibits  a 
wxmderful  similarity  in  all  essential  par- 
ticulan  to  the  famous  labjrrinth  of  Dieda- 
lus.   It  is  impossible,  at  thb  distant  period, 
to  pronounce  with  certainty  on  so  difilcult 
n  question ;  but  the  substantial  coincidences 
that  exist  between  the  ancient  and  modem 


labyrinths  seem  to  leave  little  doubt  as  to^ 
their  identity.  . 

LXcjBMA,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  iemale 
native  of  Laconia,  and,  among  others,  to 
Helen* 

L}k:»DjBM0x,  X.,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Taygeta,  daughter  of  Atlas,  who  |iiArrie4 
Sparta^  daughter  of  Eurotas,  by  whoqi  he 
had  Aznyclitt  and  Eurydioe,  wife  of  Acri- 
sius.  He  ifirat  introduced  the  worship  of 
the  Graces  into  Tiaconia,  and  built  a  temple 
for  them*  From  Laeediemosi  and  his  wife^ 
tbo^  capital  of  Xiacooia  was  called  XAcedse- 
mon  and  Sparta. — II.  A  noble  city  of 
Peloponnesus,  capital  of  Laconia»  called 
also  Sparta,  now  Mitatra;  sevesaUy  known 
by  the  name  of  Lelejpa,  from  the  Leleffes, 
first  inhabitants  of  the  country,  pr  Ldc^» 
one  of  their  kings;  (Ebalia,  from  CEba- 
lus^  the  sixth  king  from  Eurotas;  and  He- 
catoropoUs,  from  the  100  cities  which  the. 
whole  province  once  contained.  When 
the  Heraclids  recovered  the  Pel(^)onne- 
fus,  about  eighty  years  after  the  Trepan 
war,  Procles  and  Eurysthenes, .  spns  of 
Aristpdemus,  ei\}oyed  the  crown  tqgethert 
and  after  them  it  was  decreed  that  the  two 
fionilies  should  always  fill  the  throne  in 
conjunction.  These  two  brothers  began  to 
rei|pQ  B.  c.  1103 ;  and  the  suceessory  in  the 
fomuily  of  Procles  were  called  Proclidae,  a^ 
tcrwards  Eurypontidse;  those  of  Eurysthe* 
nes,  Eurystbcnidae,  and  afterwards  A^pdas. 
It  would  be  impossible  within  our  limits 
to  give  even  an  outline  of  the  history  and 
institutions  of  this  celebrated  city.  The 
principal  events  are  detailed  in  the  lives  of 
its  kings  and  legislators,  &a,  while  for.  a 
brief  notice  of  its  institutions  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  terms  Gerusia,  Ephori,  &a 
The  inhabitants  of  Laeedeeroon  have  ren- 
dered themselves  illustrious  for  courage, 
love  of  honour  and  liberty,  aversion  to 
sloth  and  luxury.  Their  laws  commanded 
them  to  make  war  their  profession.  Froyi 
their  valour  in  the  field*  and  moderation  and 
temperance  at  home,  they  were  couitod 
aixl  revered  by  all  the  neighbouring  princes, 
and  their  assiatooce  was  severally  implored 
to  protect  the  Carthacpni^ns,  Cyreneans, 
Egyptians^  Sioilians,  Thrariin^  &c.  After 
the  deatiuotioD  of  Corinth  by  the  Romans, 
a.  c.  146,  Sparta  was  subjugated  like  the 
rest  of  Greece ;  and  although  it  retained 
its  authority  for  a  short  time^  its.  n^ume 
was  soon  blotted  out  from  the  page  .of 
history. 

LXcxDiBicovIi,  and  L&csn^M5^Hxs,  in- 
habttantsofLacediemon.  See  Lacxd jknov. 
.  LXcBssis,  one  of  the  Parcsi»  from  Aa- 
X'M't  "  to  measure  out  by  lot**     She  pre- 
sided over  friturity,  and  was  represented  as 
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fpinning  the  thread  of  life,  or,  according 
to  others,  holding  the  spindle. 
'  JjAcloAn.     See  Lacydss. 

'LkttvtAt  «  somame  of  Juno  from  her 
temple  at  Lacinium  in  Italy,  which  the 
Crotonians  and  the  surrounding  nations 
Held  in  grent 'veneration.     See  CaorovA. 

LACimuM  PaoMOMTonfeu,  a  celebrated 
piSDmontorf  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Brutii;  kbout  six  miles  south  of  Crotona, 
famous  for  the  temple  of  Juno  Lacinia, 
tiie  ruins  of  which  still  exist.  The  mo- 
dern name  is  Capo  deOe  Colimne,  See 
OaolroiVA. 

LacowIca,  or  IiAcdNiA,  a  maritime 
country  of  Peloponnesus,  having  Messenia 
on  ihe  west,  and  Arcadia  and  A^olts  on 
the  north.  The  coast  of  Laoonia  was  ftir- 
flished  #«th  a  oonsideraUe  number  of  sea* 
ports,  towns,  and  commodious  haitioun, 
the  chief  of  which  were  IVinaasaa,  Aeria, 
Gyth'eum,  and  Epidvurus.  Of  the  nu- 
merous mountains  of  Laconia,  the  most 
frrnouB  was  Taygetus,  and  its  principal 
river  was  the  JSurotas,  on  which  stood 
the  caf^ttal,  Sparta  or  Laoedsemon.  Lelex 
b  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  king, 
and  tiie  sovefeignt;^  remained  in  his  fiimily 
till  shortly  before  the  Trojan  war,  when 
Menelaus  and  Agamemnon,  descendants  of 
Pefops,  obtained  possession  of  the  country 
by  marrying  Helen  and  Clytemnestra,  the 
daughters  of  Tyndarus,  the  last  monarch 
of  the  ancient  dynasty.  In  the  reign  of 
Tisamenus,  grandson  of  Agamemnon,  La*> 
conia  was  invaded  by  the  Heraclidse,  and 
irom  this  period  its  history  Sa  completely 
identiiied  with  that  of  its  capital  Laced«- 
Won,  which  see.  The  term  Loeome  is 
taken  ftom  the  mode  adopted  by  the 
Spartans  of  expressing  themselves  in  shoH 
and  pithy  sentences.    See  Lacsdahox. 

Lac^ Aurlels,  a  celebrated  Christian 
writer,  genemliy  called  Luoitia  Cselins»  or 
Ciecilius  Firmiimus,  according  to  some  a 
native  of  Africa*  while  others  have  con- 
jectured thAt  he  was  bom  at  Firmium  in 
■  Ifaly^.  •  H^'waa  a  scholar  of  Amobius,  a 
'  rHeto^icidtt  of*  Sicca  in  Africa,  and  on  the 
inrittttion  of  Diocletian  he  went  to  Nico- 
niedia,-wbei«  be'  opened  a  school  of  ora- 
tory, llie  period  of  his  death  is  uncertain, 
bnt  it  is  generally  placed  about  a*  n.  325. 
His  diief  vork  is  the  .**  X>iviBe  Insti- 
ttttiotts.**  The  expressive  purity,  elegance, 
and^ctergy  of  his  etyle  have  gained  him 
the  name  of  the  Christian  Cicero. 

LAOffiffe*.*  philosopher  of-Oyrene,  who 
filled  the  ijhaxf  of  the  Flat<*ne  school  at 
Athens  afler  the  death  of  Aroesilaua.  He 
assumed  this  ofiloe  in-  tfao  fourth  year  of 
the  IB4th  Olympiads   He  died  of  a  palay^ 


occasioned  by  excessive  drinking,  in  the 
second  year  of  the  141st  Olympiad. 

Ladon,  I.,  a  small  stream  of' Elis,  pass- 
ing by  Pylas  and  flowing  in|o  the  Beneus. 
It  is  now  tiie  Dermeke,  or  IVAclAer.— 
II.  A  river  of  Arcadia,  which  rises  in  the- 
north,  and,  after  a  considerable  course, 
falls  into  the  Alpheus  above  Olympia. 
It  was  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  Grecian  streams ;  its  banks  were  the 
scene  of  the  adventures  of  Daphne  and 
Syrinx ;  one  of  its  tributaries,  the  Arva- 
nius,  produced  fishes  which  sang  like 
blacklnrds. 

Ljblius,  C,  I.,  a  Roman  consul,  sttmamed> 
Nepos,  who  accompanied  Scipio  Africanus 
the  Elder  in  his  campaigns  in  Spain  and 
Africa.  After  numerous  gallant  achieve- 
ments, both  in  Africa  and  Spain,  for  which 
he  was  honoured  with  the  highest  com- 
mendations of  Seipioi  he  was  elected  prae- 
tor, B.  c.  1 97,  and  obtained  the  government 
of  Sicily.  Three  years  later,  he  was 
elected  consul,  and  being  appointed  to  the 
province  of  Italy,  re>peopled  Cremcma  and 
Plaoentia,  which  had  been  depopulated  by 
war  and  pestilence.  He  wrote  an  account 
of  Scipio*s  campaigns  in  Spain  and  Africa* 
of  which  Polybius  has  largely  availed 
himself.— '11.  Son  of  the  prece^g,  sur« 
named  Sapiens,  was  celebrated  as  a  philo« 
sopher,  orator,  and  commander.  He  die- 
tlnguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Car« 
tbage ;  was  af^rwards  sent  as  prartor  into 
Spain,  where  he  broke  the  power  of  the 
chieftain  Viriathus ;  was  elected  into  the 
college  of  augurs  b.c,  113,  and  associated 
with  C.  Setvitius  Caepio  in  the  consulship 
B.C.  104.  Berides  Scipio  and  other  di»* 
tinguished  generals,  he  numbered  among 
his  friends  Pacuvius  and  Terence,  the 
latter  of  whom  he  is  said  to  have  assisted 
in  the  composition  of  his  comedies. 

LAxaTis,  I.,  lung  of  Ithaca,  son  of 
Aroesius  and  Chalcomedusa,  husband  d 
Antidca,  daughter  of  Autolyous,  and  re- 
puted fiirtber  of  Ulysses,  to  whom  he 
ceded  his  crown.  (See  Anticlba.)  He 
was'oneof  the  Argonauts.— II.  A  strongly 
fortified  town  and  harbovur  of  Cilicia,  on 
tlie  confines  of  Pampbylia.  It  was  the 
bifth-plaoe  of  Diogenes,  sumamed  Xaet- 
tiin. 

ItiBsravodNcSf  a  gigantic  and  anthropo- 
phagous race,  mentioned  by  Homer  in  the 
waBdertngs  of  Ulytees.  By  some  tbciy  a^ 
supposed  -to  be  the  moat  ancient  inba- 
b&taots  of  Sicily  t  by  others  to  be  the  same 
as  the  people  of  Lcontlum.  and  to  hate 
been  neighbours  to  the  Cyclops.  The 
name  of  their  king  was  Antiphates.     See 
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LjrtArIa  l<BXt  1.)  a  law  enaeted  at 
Uoinot  A.  V.  r.  29i,  ordaining  that  the 
I^UlMian  iina||iitf»to8  should  b«  aleotod  at 
the  Comitia  'iVibuta.  —  II.  A  law  passed 
a*  v«  c.  490t  againil  the  defrauding  of 
Minonu  Uy  thU  law  the  yean  of  mi- 
aorily  wer<k  limited  to  95;  and  no  one 
below  that  age  could  make  a  legal  bargain. 

l.«y|Ni*(i,  L»  I\  Valeri\ia»a  Homaaeon* 
•ul  eent  againat  l\vrfhu%  ▲.  o.  c«  479. 
C)ii  lieing  ottered  terms  of  aoeommodatiao, 
he  iiiAwmtMi  the  monanah  that  the  Ro- 
maiw  wtiuKi  not  ««ce|H  him  aa  an  arbi* 
traHir  in  the  war  with  Threntttm,  and 
lUred  him  not  as  an  enemy.  He  was 
tMMhMi  hv  IVrrhuaw  near  lleiaolea;  but, 
imhh«>«|iieni\v»  gnxe  that  monarch  some 
d«^d««l  <*h««hst  and,  by  great  general- 
shiiv  )vr^H-«nlHi  Capua  from  fidling  into 
hi«  hainlik— >H.  M.  Valerius,  of  a  con- 
miUr  thmlly,  was  appointed  prwtor  b.  c. 
tl4«  Ouiteg  the  period  of  his  ofBoe  he 
gained  several  suooesses  over  Philip  of 
Maeedooy  andt  by  detaebing  the  iEtolians 
i^om  his  side,  eiubled  the  Konums  to  ob- 
tain tlieir  ftnt  linn  Sooting  in  Oneee. 
Being  assoeiatcd  in  the  consulship  wiUi 
M.  Mareellus,  a.  c.  filO,  be  obtained  the 
pnmnee  of  Sicily,  red«e«d  Agrlgentum, 
and,  the  ihUowing  year,  gained  a  splendid 
▼ietory  over  the  Carthaginian  fleet*  He 
was  afterwsords  deputed  to  visit  the  eoort 
•f  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  to  obtain 
the  statue  of  Cybele;  and,  a.  c.  201,  was 
eent  as  pppprator  to  Maoedonia  against 
Philip,  but  died  the  following  year.  Wi* 
neral  games  of  fimr  days*  doratioa  were 
edebrated  in  his  honour  by  his  sons.— 
III.  P.  Val<;  a  descendant  of  the  pre- 
•ediBg,  despiMsd  at  Home  beoaiiae  he  was 
distinguished  by  no  good  quality. 

LiAOUs,  a  Macedonian  of  mean  extne- 
tion,  wbok  married  Arsino<^  daughter  of 
Meleager,  then  pregnant  by  kaag  Philip, 
and*  amcums  to  bide  the  disgrace  of  his 
wife,  expeeed  the  ehUd  in  the  vroods.  An 
a^gle,  however,  having  preservedf'the  lift 
of  the  tnfimt,  Lagus  adoplad  hiixi,  and 
called  him  Ptolemy,  conjecturing  that,  as 
Us  life  had  been  so  miraculously  pre- 
aervcd,  a  high  destiny  awmted  him.  This 
Ftclemy  bocaase  king  of  Egypt  after  the 
death  of  Alexander ;  and  has  received  the 
Lagus  to  distingoidi  him  from 
Bueeessots.  The  surname  of  Lagioea 
transmitted  to  aH  his  descendants  on 
the  Egyptian  thfcoe  till  the  reign  of  Clco- 
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liAQl^sA,   I.,   ChriMiiana,  §n _ 

the  Sinus  Glaucus,  near  the  northern 
coast  of  Lyoa.  -^  II.,  or  LAOUStis,  Jh- 
cchan  Adati,  an  island,  or  rather  a  cluster 


of  islands,  off  the  coast  of  Troas,  to  the 
north  of  Tenedos. 

LaxXdss,  a  patronymic  of  (Edipus,  son 
of  Laius. 

Lais»  I.,  the  most  edebrated  courtesan 
of  Greece,  was  bom  at  Hyeeara  in  Sicily, 
whence  die  was  transported  to  Athens* 
when  Nioias,  the  Athenian  general,  in- 
vaded Sicily.  When  still  very  young  she 
cooaecrated  herself  to  the  service  of  Venus ; 
and  the  feme  of  her  beauty  drew  together 
strangers  from  every  psrt  of  Greece. 
Having  become  deeply  enamoured  <tf  Hip- 
postratus,  a  Hiessalian  youth,  she  fiill0wed 
him  into  lliessaly ;  but  the  women  of  the 
coontry,  Jealous  of  her  charms,  asssssi. 
nated  her  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  about 
B.  c.  340.  A  magnificent  tomb  was  built 
to  contain  her  remains,  and  medals  were 
struck  in  commemoration  of  her  ehsirms.  -« 
II.  A  GtMian  courtesan,  often  confounded 
vrith  the  former,  but  who  lived  fifty  or 
sixty  years  later.  She  is  sometimes  said 
to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Dctbob- 
tbenes. 

LXxus,  a  son  of  Labdacus,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Thebes,  which  his 
grandfether  Nyeteas  bad  left  to  the  care 
of  his  brother  Lycus  till  his  grttidson 
came  of  age.  He  was  driven  from  his 
kingdom  by.Amphion  and  Zethus,  who 
vrere  iheeased  against  Lycus  for  the  hi- 
dignities  Antiope  had  steered;  but  was 
afterwards  restored^  and  married  Jocasta, 
daughter  of  Oreoni  An  bracle  having  in- 
formied  him  that  he  should  peridi  by  the 
hand  of  his  son,  the  infant  wfa&eh  Jocasta 
had  brought  forth  was  given  to  a  servant, 
with  orders  to  put  him  to  death.  The 
servant,  however,  moved  witii  compassion, 
exposed  him  on  Mt  Githiiron,  where  his 
life  was  preserved  by  a  shepherd.  The 
child,  called  OSdipus,  wis  educated-  in  the 
eourt  of  ^lybus,  and  many  years  after- 
wars,  Laius  having  acMentally  met  his 
son  in  a  narrow  path,  ordered  him  to  make 
way  for  him,  when  a  contest  arose  in  which 
(Edipus  slew  his  fefthei^  ndther  of  them 
having  known  who  the  other  w«s.  See 
<Ei>ipmL 

LamIcsvA,  i  son  of  Xenophanes,  seftt 
into  Sicily  with  Nieias,  end  kitted,  a.  e 
414,  before  Syramne^  where  he  displayed 
much  courage  and  intrepidity.  He  is  in- 
troduced by  Aristophanes  into  the  play  of 
the  Aehamenses  with  some  degfee  of  fidi- 
cule. 

Laxbuvs,  Zjamhr§me^  a  rlTcr  of  Cissl- 
pine  Gaul,  issuing  from  the  EupiUs  La- 
cus,  and  felling  into  the  Olona,  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Po. 

LXkU,  I.»  a  town  of  Thenaly,  at  the 
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bottom  of  the  Sinui  Maliacus  or  Lamiaciis. 
It  is  celebrated  in  history  as  the  principal 
aeene  of  the  war  whioh  was  carried  on  be- 
tween the  Maeedoniana  under  Antipater 
and  the  Athenians  witii  other  confederate 
Greeks.  (See  Lakiacuh  Bsulujc)  The 
modem  Zeiiowi  corresponds  to  the  anmnt 
Lamia.  — IL  Aetins,  a  Roman  of  a  .dis- 
tingoidied  fiunily,  claiming  descent  from 
Lsanus,  the  most  ancient  king  of  the  Lon- 
trigones.  He  signalised  hunself  in  the 
wars  with  the  Cantabri  as  one  of  the  lieu- 
tenants of  Augustus. 

Llitf  A,  an  imaginary  being»  concerning 
whidi  many  superstitious  notions  were 
prefaleot  among  the  Gfeeks  and  Romans ; 
sometimes  represented  as  a  species  of  mon- 
strous animalf  sometimes  as  a  spectre  or 
Tsmpire.  The  Lamiss  of  Pliny  are  ani- 
naals^  with  the  fkce  and  bead  of  a  woman 
and  tail  of  a  serpent,  inhabiting  the  deserts 
of  Africa.  Acecwding  to  mythologiats,  the 
first  Lamia  was  a  daughter  of  Neptune,  a 
malerolent  goddess,  who  seiies  and  de- 
vours new-bom  in&nts  in  their  cradlesi 

LaxiXcux  BatLCMt  the  war  which  hap- 
pened after  the  death  of  Alexander,  when 
the  Greeks,  particulady  the  Athenians,  re- 
aolTed  to  free  Greece  from  the  garrisons 
of  the  Macedonians.  Leosthenes  was  ap> 
pointed  commander  of  a  numerous  force, 
-and  marched  against  Antipater,  who  then 
presided  over  Macedonia.  Antipater  hav- 
ing entered  Thessaly  at  the  head  of  13,000 
foot  and  GOO  bone,  was  beaten  by  the 
Athenians  and  theiz  Greek  confedeimtes, 
and  fled  to  I<amia,  b.c.  383,  where  he 
scsolved  to  maintain  a  si^e  with  about 
8000  or  9000  men  who  had  escaped  from 
the  Add  of  battle.  Leosthenes,  unable  to 
take  the  city  by  storm,  h^gan  to  make  a 
regular  siege.  His  opera^ons,  however,  were 
delayed  by  the  frequent  sallies  of  Antipater ; 
and  Leoa&ienes  being  killed  by  the  blow  of 
a  stone,  Antipater  made  .his  escape  out  of 
Lamia,  and  soon  after,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  army  of  Craterus  brought  from 
Asia,  gave  the  Athenians  battle  near  Cra- 
non ;  and  though  only  500  of  their  men 
were  slain,  they  became  so  dispirited  that 
they  sued  for  peace  from  the  conqueror. 
Antipater  at  last  consented,  provided  they 
lused  taxes  in  the  usual  manner,  received 
a  Macedonian  garrison,  defrayed  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  and  lastly  delivered  into 
hoB  hands  Deteosthenes  and  Hyperides, 
the  two  orators  whose  prevailing  eloquence 
had  excited  their  countrymen  against  bim. 
Tliese  terms  were  accepted  by  the  Athe- 
nians, yet  Demosthenes  had  time  to  escape 
and  poison  himsel£  Hyperides  was  car- 
ried beibre  Antipater,  who  ordered  his 


tongue  to  be  cut  off,  and  afterwards  put 
him  to  death. 

LAKrABXPHORlA,  a  torch  race,  which 
it  was  customary  to  exhibit  at  certain  sa- 
cred  festivals  at  Athens.  The  performers 
were  three  young  men,  to  one  of  whom, 
chosen'  by  lot,  was  given  a  lighted  tq|rchy 
which  he  was  to  carry  to  the  goal  unex* 
tinguished ;  or  if  he  friied,  to  deliver  it  to 
the  second ;  who,  if  he  failed  also^  gave 
it  to  the  third:  whence  a  metaphor  is 
sometimes  derived  by  ancient  writers,  to 
be  applied  to  persons  who  anxiously  wail 
for  the  death  of  others.  If  the  runners 
slackened  their  pace,  they  were  driven  on 
by  the  blows  of  the  spectators.  This  an» 
cient  usage  is  beautiiully  applied  by  Lu. 
cretins  to  the  succession  of  human  genen* 
tions;  — 

Et,  quasi  carsorei,  vital  lampada  tradunt 

LAMrxoo,  wife  of  Archiidamus  I L ,  king  of 
Sparta,  and  celebrated  for  being  at  once  the 
daughter,  wife,  sister,  and  mother  of  a  king* 

lUmBTXA,  I.,  a  daughter  of  Apollo  and 
Nesera;  who,  with  her  sister  Phaetusa, 
guarded  her  father's  flocks  and  herds  in 
Sicily  whoi  Ulysses  arrived  on  that  island. 
These  herds  were  held  sacred;  but  the 
companions  of  Ulysses,  impelled  by  hun« 
ger,  carried  away  and  killed  some  of  the 
oxen.  The  keepers  complained  to  their 
&ther,  and  Jupiter,  at  the  request  of 
Apollo,  punished  the  oflence  of  the  Greeks. 
The  hides  appeared  to  walk,  and  the  flesh 
roasting  by  the  fire  began  to  bellow,  and 
nothing  was  heard  but  dreadful  lowings. 
The  companions  of  Ulysses  emharked,  but 
the  resentment  of  Jupiter  followed  thenu 
A  storm  arose,  and  they  all  perished  ex- 
cept Ulysses,  who  saved  himself  on  the 
brok^  piece  of  a  mast-— I L  One  of  the 
Heliades,  changed  into  a  poplar-tree  at 
the  death  of  her  brother  Fhaethon. 

Lampbjoius  JEHus,  a  Latin  historian 
in  the  fourth  century,  who  wrote  the  Uvea 
of  some  of  the  Roman  emperors.  His 
style  is  inelegant,  and  his  arrangement  in* 
judicious. 

liAMPSACUs  and  LampsIcum,  Lamiaki, 
a  city  of  Mysia  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
Hellespont;  formerly  called  Pityusa,  from 
the  number  of  pine-tree*  which  grew  there. 
The  neighbouring   country   was  termed 
Abamisor  Apamis,  because  Venus,  who 
was  here  delivered  of  Priapus,  was  so  dis- 
gusted with  his  appearance,  that  she  dis- 
owned (^Mipiniaaro)  him  for  her  ofispring. 
Priapus  was  the  dhief  deity  of  the  city, 
of  which  he  was  reckoned  by  some  the 
i  founder;    and  his  temple  there  was  the 
!  asylum  of  debauchery.   Alexander  resolved 
1  r  4 
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to  destroy  the  city,  oo  aoeount  of  the 
Wees  of  the  inhaMtaats ;  but  it  was  m,red 
firom  ruin  by  the  artifiae  of  Aiiaxiroene& 

See  AVAXMMEVEB. 

Lluua,  L>  a  king  of  the  LsetrygoBCfl, 
&blcd  to  have  foanded  Fomii»  in  Italy, 
andjo  have  given  theirorigin  to  the  Roman 
fionily  of  the  Lamiae.  •—II.  A  son  of  Her- 
eules  and  Omphale,  said  to  have  succeeded 
his  mother  on  the  throne  of  Lydia.-^  III. 
A  river  in  the  western  part  of  Cilicia 
Campestris,  LamMxo.  It  gave  to  the  ad> 
jaoent  district  the  name  of  Lamotis. 

LakcIa,  the  name  of  two  towns  in  Lit- 
sitania,  distinguished  by  the  appeliattons 
of  Oppidana  and  Transcudana.  Hie  fbr^ 
mer,  now  La  Guardoj  was  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Lusitani,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Munda,  iicndego,  llie  hUter  lay  to 
the  east  of  the  fbrnier»  and  as  now  Ciudad 
JtodrigtK  It  was  called  Transcudana,  be- 
cause it  lay  beyond  the  Cuda. 

LAKGOBAani,  a  people  of  Germany,  on 
the  Albis,  Elbet  and  the  Vtadras,  Oder, 
in  part  of  what  is  now  called  Brandenbwrg. 
They  were  the  progenitors  of  the  Lom- 
bards, who  overran  Italy  in  a  later  age. 

Lak^viux,  a  town  of  Latium,  about 
sixteen  miles  from  Rome  on  the  Appian 
road.  On  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  of 
liatium  by  the  Romans,  Lanuvium  was 
treated  with  more  moderation  than  the 
other  Latin  towns;  the  inhabitants  were 
made  Roman  citizens,  and  their  privileges 
and  sacred  rights  were  preserved,  on  con- 
dition that  the  temple  and  worship  of  Juno 
Sospita,  which  were  held  in  great  venera- 
tion in  their  city,  should  be  common  to 
the  Romans  also.  It  remained  ever  after 
imthfiil  to  the  Romans.  Lanuvium  was 
the  Inrth-place  of  Milo,  Roseius,  the  three 
Antonines,  and  several  other  distinguished 
persons. 

LX6coo  V,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  or 
according  to  others  of  Antenor  or  of  Ca- 
pys.  He  was  priest  of  Apollo  or  Neptune 
during  the  Trojan  war.  While  he  was 
engaged  in  sacriBcing  a  bull  to  Neptune, 
two  enormous  serpents  sent  by  Minerva, 
in  revenge  for  his  having  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  the  Trojans  from  admitting  the 
fitmous  wooden  horse  within  their  walls, 
issued  from  the  sea ;  and  having  fastened 
on  his  two  sons,  whom  he  vainly  endea- 
voured to  save,  at  last  attacked  the  fiither 
himself,  and  crushed  him  to  death  in  their 
complicated  folds.  This  story  has  gained 
immortal  celebrity  from  its  forming  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  groups 
of  sculpture  in  the  whole  history  of  ancient 
art.  The  composition  is  pyramidal,  and 
represents  Laocoon  and  his  two  sons  writh* 


ing  and  expiring  in  the  oonvolutions  of  the 
serpents.  Agony  in  an  intense  degree  is 
exhibited  in  tiie  countenance  and  eenvols- 
ed  body  of  Laocoon,  who  is  altemptkigHo 
disengage  hhnsetf  fram  the  serpents  ;-  dbd 
the  sons  are  represented  as  imploring'' As- 
sistance from  their  helpless  parent  Of 
thb famous  group  of  sculpture  Pliny*  says, 
that  it  18  **  cpmt  tmmibut  piettONB  et  sMrfK- 
area  arth  priftrtndtim,^  It  was  discdvered 
at  Rome  among  the  ruins  of  the  palace  >of 
Titus  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixieenth 
century,  and  afterwards  placed  in  the  Far- 
nese  palace,  whence  it  found  its  way  to 
the  Vatican.  It  was  executed  by  Poly- 
dorus,  Agesander,  Athenodorus,  the  three 
celebrated  artists  of  Rhodes. 

LA5n&iiiA,  I.,  called  also  PnyLACXA^  a 
daughter  of  Acastus  and  Astydamia,  and 
wife  of  Protesilaus,  son  of  Iphielus,  ki$ig 
of  part  of  Thessaly.  (See  PnorssnAVS.  > 
On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  deatli  of 
her  husband  in  the  Trojan  war,  she  ostised 
an  image  of  him  to  be  formed,  which  ^e 
kept  constantly  before  her.  Her  lather 
ordered  the  image  to  be  burned,  that  her 
thoughts  might  be  diverted  from  her  loss  ; 
but  Laodamia  threw  herself  into  the  flames, 
and  perished  along  with  it.  Hence  arose 
probably  the  traditions  of  the  kter  poets, 
that  Protesilaus  was  restored  to  life  for 
three  hours,  and  when  obliged  to  return 
to  the  infernal  regions  persuaded  his  wife 
to  accompany  him. — II.  A  daughter  of 
Bellerophon,  by  Achemone,  daughter  of 
king  lobates,  and  mother  of  6arpedon. 
She  dedicated  herself  to  the  service  of 
Diana,  and  hunted  with  her ;  but  her 
haughtiness  proved  £ital  to  her,  and  she 
perished  by  the  arrows  of  tlie  goddess.  «— 
III.  A  daughter  of  Alexander,  king  of 
Epirus,  by  Olympia,  daughter  of  Pyrrhns. 
She  was  assassinated  by  Milo  in  the  temple 
of  Diana,  to  which  she  had  fled  for  safety, 
during  a  sedition. 

LaSdIcx,  the  name  common  to  several 
ladies  of  antiquity,  of  whom  the  most 
celebrated  are — I.,  a  daughter  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba.  She  became  enamoured  of 
Acamas,  son  of  Theseus,  when  he  came 
with  Diomedes  from  the  Greeks  to  Troy 
with  an  embassy  to  demand  the  restoration 
of  Helen,  and  had  by  him  a  son  called 
Munitus.  She  afterwards  married  Tele- 
phus,  king  of  Mysia ;  and  on  being  deserted 
by  him,  she  became  the  wife  of  Helicaon, 
son  of  Antenor.  llie  rest  of  her  history  has 
been  variously  related.— II.  A  daughter  oi 
Agamemnon,  called  also  Electro.  (See 
ELEcraA.)  —  III.  The  wife  of  Antiochus, 
one  of  Philip's  oERcers,  and  mother  of 
Seleucus  Nicator.  (  Consult yiw/ia,  15.4. )— • 
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IV.  The  sitter  and  wife  of  Antiochus 


TI«o«.  (Sm  A]moGOiDtIL)<~»V.  Ad«ugb»- .  ^  Mov,  m. 


Wr  of  Mitbridates*  king  of  Pomtafl,  •ii4 
trafeof  AntioobuSithe  GrMt,  Uag  of  fiNrria. 
»VL  Tbt  i^tar  and  wifit  Of  Mithisdiitea 
fiupalor.  <Co4mikJbiiima7.8.)r--VIL 
WMii  of  Ariaralhe»  V.,  king  of.  Cappa. 
•  docia*  See  AaiAa.4TaBa  V. 

Lit&i>IciA« -a  oeme  ooomoob  to  aareral 
.  cUketof  autiqukjy  of  whieh  the  moat  odo- 
bfated  were**^  I.  a  eiiy  of  Phrjgia,  eituated 
oa  tfao  JjfefBm,  and  tlMpee  oaUed  Lnodioea 
ad  Lyeuok  Its  situation  coincides  aaaotly 
fdth  that  of  CjrdfBia  mentioned  by  Henv 
dotus.     Being  on-  the  bovden  of  the  thfee 
piQTiBoes,  JPhrjgiar  Caria,  and  Lydia,-  H 
eontftbedthieebouadary atones}  bmoeit 
was  called  by  ecdbsiastieal  writers  Tiinw- 
taiiik  Laodieea,apeaMedftomthewifaofits 
founder*  Antiochus  II«t  vaa  long  an  ineon- 
sideiaMe  place,  notwithstanding  the  benefi- 
ceaoe  of.  Hienc^  Zeno  the  plslosopberf  ond 
his  son  Polemow    Aflm  its  sufferings*  hcnr^ 
erer,  in  a  siege  of  .Mithridates,  the  Romans 
strengthened  and  enlarged  it ;  so  that  ait 
Jeogtht.  about  the  Christian  mm,  it  became, 
next  to  Afwnea  Cibotos,  the  Ulgest  city 
of  Pbrygi%  and  vied  in  irop<»tauoe  with 
the  cities  on  theooast.   There  can  be  Uttle 
doubt  thplfc  it  was  visited  1^  Sfc.  Paul  in  the 
.  courseof  his  missionary  tour  through  Asia 
JVUnor  i  and  perhaps  the  Christian  converts 
of  Lsodicaa>  as  well  w  those  of  Colossa 
and  HierapoUs  iFambouk),  both  .neighs 
bouring  towns^  rwere  the  results,  of  the 
apostle's  preaching* «  In  tJ^e  Epistle  to  the 
Colossiana  (iv.  16.)  .mention  is  made  of  on 
£pi8tle  to  .the  I^ipdiopsns ;  and  tliough 
some  critics  have  maintained  that,  iti  is 
identical  with  that  to  the  £phesians,  the 
„more  pxohsble  conjecture  is  that  it  has  not 
»  come  down  to  vff    The  persecution  which 
ni^e^  in.Asia  Minor^dunng  the  latter  part 
of  the  ficst  eeotuxy  tended  someirhii.  to 
abate  the  Mai  of  the  I^aodicean  Chriattaos, 
and  hence  the  rebuke  in  the  Bevelaticoai 
Of  the  subse<^uen^  histoiy  of  this. city  for 
several  centuries,  we  know  little:  it  jni^ 
,  g^*f  rally ,  ifi  a  prosperous  condition,  under 
,  th^  KoiMA  ep)p.eror%  and  was  Nourishing 
.  even.m  119Q^  wbcn ,  Frederic  Barbanossa 
]  vi^ted  i%  oP^.bis  way  to.  the  thir^  crusade. 
The  nuns  of  I^odicea  are  now  called  by 
the  Turks  E9ki-H»9ar,  —  II.  ScaUosa,  a 
. .,^tgr  of  ^ia»  8oi}tlirF«>t  of  £m'esa  sad  the 
^  QroDtecf.som^tim^  though  enrop«9usly, 
s^ls^)  {Lapdipea  pibiosa.     The    qpitbet 
firehiom  miyst.baye  r^sference  to  the  kprosy, 
,  or  some  cutan^us,  complaint  very  preva- 
lent fiere  )xk  ^he  time  o^  the  Roman  power. 
Its  preyio^s  name  finder  the  Greeks  was 
Laodicea  act  XibaDtfrn*   l^iMctqA  occupies 


the  site  of  the  ancient  city. — III.  Ad 
time  city  of  Syria*  bmh  on  an 


emintnce  by  Seleueos  Nieator  in  honour  of 
his  mothea.  It  was  a  town  of  oonaideMdde 
importance  before  the  oenqnes^of  8yria1>y 
thoRoBMHs.  It  sraa  visited  by  JttHuaCss. 
sar>when  on  his  way  from  £gypt  to  Pen- 
tus,  and  is  styled  Jnliopolis  on  sosncf  of  its 
medals.  During  the  civil  kaiis,  i>olaboDa, 
with  his  ileel  aad>«imyf  was  «hnt  up  in  it 
bjr  Casnus,  and  obiigcdto  survender.  \It 
became  a  li^op^aee  early  indie  Ghrisl&an 
jeva#  ond  waa  held  by  4fae  ChristiaBa  wberi 
the  Crusaders  invaded  Syna^  It  «pas  a£> 
terwards  inehided  in  the  empire  of  -Salsdin, 
and  waa  finally  added*  to  the  T^irlash  do- 
minsoDa  by  SeHm  I.,  in  1517.  The  site 
of  the  lanaieBt  eity  is  oooupifed  by  the  mo- 
.  dem.  LaJmHaj  and  the  ftae  and  grandeur ^of 
tho  Ibtmnr  are  iully  attested  by  tbO  eatent 
o&ltB  niinsL^^IV.  Combusta^  a  city  of 
Lycaania^  north-west  of  Icdnium.  '  Tho 
name  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  fie» 
jqucMt  braaking  forth  of  sufaterrancail  fires = 
hiiUvdciaity.  Thesiteiilooenpiedbytfae 
modem  /rfrrJiA.i  -V,  A  townof  Media^on 
thd  confines  of  Persia^—  VI.  A  town*  of 
Mesopotamia,  near  iSekuoiarf 

LlAoiciafa,  «  pravtnoe  of  Sym^  ilrhich 
reeeives  its  name  from  Laodieca,  its 
capitaL  « » 

Laqdochos,  a  son  of.  Anttfaor,  whose - 
form  Minerva  bemwed  to  advise  PandaMs: 
to  break  the  treaty  which  airfisisfesd  between 
the  Greeks  and  Trojansi 

'  Lift^Msooy,  eon  of  Has,  king  of  l^royr 
married  Stvymon,  daughter  of  the  Seaman- 
dec,  or  Pbkis>  dsuf^bter  of  Atnns^  -by 
•wbom  he  had  TithOnus^  Lsaspas,  Clitins, 
,HikotsBon»  PodarcH  .(afterwards 'catted 
Priaaa)»  Uesionck  and  two  othec  daughters. 
When  ApoUo  and  Neptune  had  been  fan- 
niched  finm  heaven  by  Jupiter,  and  con* 
demned  to  obey  Laomedon  for  one  year,  they 
^agreed  to  build  a  wtll  round  Troy  finr  a  sti* 
puiatedcttm.  •  But  when  on  the  completion 
of  thowaUs  Laomedon  eef used  to  f  eward  the 
labours  of  the  gods,  and  dismissed  them 
with  contumely,  his  territorieA  o«re  soon 
afterwmrda  hiid  woato  by  the  god  of  the 
sea,  and  hiasuli(jecsts  vidiled  by  a  pestilenco 
sent  by  Apolla  Seerificcs  were  oflfiired  to 
the  ofended  dirinitiea*  but  the  oracle  de- 
ckradthat  nolliing could  appesse them  hot 
the  annual  espotuxe  of  a  Trotjan  virgin  to 
a  sea  monster.  For  the  remainder  of  his 
story  see  Hcsioxb. 

USmSdontbus,  and  LaI»hkoovtiXdjv, 
an  epithet  and  patronymic  applied  to  the 
Trojans  from  their  king  Laomedon. 

LArawritoM,  a  mountain  in  Boeotia, 
where  Jupiter  had  a  temple,  thence  called 
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I^ipbystiua.  Here  Atfaunas  prepAred  to 
amnolAto  Fhryxui  and  Helle,  whom  Ju- 
piter nved  by  sending  them  e  golden 
Mm* 

UavfHMt  e  people  of  Theualy,  whoee 
oonteit  with  the  Ccntevn  fimnsa  con- 
qrtciioiis  legend  in  cUwrical  mythology. 
&e  CsiiTAUftf. 

LtAMM  or  liAmuiTDAf  one  of  the  Naiade, 
deughter  of  the  river  Almon  in  Letium, 
fiunons  Ibr  her  beauty  and  loquaeity.  She 
revealed  to  Juao  the  amdoni  of  her  hnt ^ 
band  Jupiter  with  Juturaay  for  whieh  the 
god  cut  off  her  tongue ;  and  the  is  &bied 
to  hare  become  the  mother  of  the  Lares 
by  Meicury.     See  JurnnxiL 

LXa^  a  term  of  Tusoan  origin,  equi- 
valent to  princes  or  kings,  generally  ap- 
plied to  a  class  of  deities  among  the  Ro» 
mansy  regarded  as  certain  spirits  of  dead 
men  who  were  supposed  to  watch  o^ir 
and  protect  the  living.  They  were  very 
numefous,  and  were  ranked  in  classes  ac- 
oording  to  the  departments  over  whieh 
they  prendad;  but  the  great  division  was 
into  LmrcB  Privad  and  Lan4  Publid 
The  Lares  Privati,  or,  as  they  were  some* 
times  called.  Domestic!,  or  Familiares, 
were  tutelary  spirits  who  received  the 
faomsge  of  all  the  persons  who  lived  under 
the  same  roof.  The  spot  peculiarly  sacred 
to  them  was  the  focus  or  hearth,  situated 
in  tiie  Atrium,  or  principal  apartment, 
and  considered  the  central  point  of  the 
mansion.  Here  stood  the  altar  for  do- 
mestic sacrifice,  and  near  it  was  usually 
a  niche^  containing  little  images  of  these 
gods,  to  whoin  ofierings  of  flowers,  frank- 
incense, and  wine  were  presented  from 
time  to  time,  and  regularly  on  the  kalends 
of  each  month.  To  these  Lares  marked 
attention  was  paid  at  all  the  most  im- 
portant periods  of  life.  Of  the  Lares  Pub- 
lioi,  the  chief  were,  1.  the  Lares  Rurales, 
who  presided  over  flocks,  herds,  and  the 
fruits  of  the  earth.  S.  Lares  Gompitales, 
worshipped  at  the  spot  where  two  or 
more  roads  crossed  each  other.  (See 
CoKriTAUA.)  9.  Lares  Viales,  prebehly 
the  same  as  the  preceding.  4.  Lares  Vi- 
corum,  guardians  of  the  streets.  5.  Lares 
Pnestites,  protectors  of  the  city.  (  Consult 
Ovid.  Fast.  v.  129.),  and  6.  Lares  Perma- 
rini, .  the  guardians  of  mariners.  See 
Fkitatbs. 

liAKEDBs,  son  of  Dsuous  or  Daunus,  who 
assisted  Tumus  against  iEneaBi  and  had 
his  hand  cut  off  wiih  one  blow  by  Pallas, 
the  son  of  Evander. 

LarImum  or  LZsiNA,  a  town  of  Apulia, 
which  once  belonged  to  the  Frentani,  the 
name  Larinates  Frentani  having  been  at- 


tached by  Pliny  to  the  inhabitants.     Its 
ruins  occupy  the  site  called  Laarina  FeccAto. 

Lamssa,  a  name  common  to  several 
ancient  cities,  of  which  the  most  celebmted 
were : — L  A  town  of  Syria,  on  the  west^ 
em  side  of  the  Orontes,  south-east  of  Apa- 
raeiL  It  was  either  founded  or  re-esta- 
blished by  Seleucus  Nicator.-—IL  A  city 
of  Assyria,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris. 
The  lO,00O  found  it  deserted,  and  in  ruins. 
—  III.  A  town  of  Mohs,  in  Asia  Mfaior, 
lying  east  of  PhocMo  on  the  Hermus: 
Xenophon  calls  it  the  Egyptian  T^ssa, 
because  it  wis  one  of  the  towns  which 
Cyrtis  the  elder  gave  to  the  Egyptians, 
who  had  c6me  over  to  him  from  the  army 
of  CroMus.  -—IV.  An  ancient  and  flourish- 
ing city  of  Hiessaly,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Peneus.  It  is  of  vefy  high  antiquity, 
churning,  in  competition  with  Phtbia,  the 
honour  of  being  the  birth-place  of  Achillea^ 
hence  called  Laruiean,  and  being  probably 
identical  with  the  II«\do7iicor*A^ot  men- 
rioned  by  Homer  in  his  catalogue  of  the 
Greek  forees.  At  a  subsequent  period  it 
acquired  some  celebrity  from  its  adoption 
of  the  demoeretioal  form  of  government, 
and  from  its  sealous  support  of  the  Athe- 
nian cause  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
It  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  Philip 
of  Macedon  and  hi»m]ecessors,  under  whom 
it  remained  till  the  eubtersion  of  their  em- 
pire by  the  Romans.  Under  the  early  Ro- 
man emperors  it  appears  to  have  declined 
from  its  ancient  importance.  The  modem 
city  retains  the  andent  name. 

Larissus,  a  river  of  Ells,  forming  the 
boundary  between  it  and  Achaia.  It  is- 
sued from  Mti  ScoUis,  called  by  Homer 
the  **  Olenian  Rock.**  The  modem  name 
is  jRf  «sa  or  Aftuui. 

LarIos,  Lake  of  Como,  or  Logo  di  Coma, 
a  celebrated  lake  of  (^salpine  Oaul,  north 
of  the  Padus,  and  east  of  the  Lacus  Ver- 
banus.  Its  greatest  length,  fi^owing  its 
win^gs,  is  about  forty-flve  miles,  but  it 
is  nowhere  above  four  in  breadth.  It  r»- 
ce^es  several  rivers,  and,  among  others^ 
the  Addua,  Adda,  irhich  again  emerges 
from -it,  and  pursues  its  course  to  the 
Pisdus,  Po,  The  younger  Ptmy  had  se- 
veral villas  on  the  borders  of  thb  lake,  the 
site  of  one  of  which  is  said  to  be  occupied 
by  the  modem  FiZftx  FUniana, 

Lars  ToLUMHins,  a  king  of  tiie  Veientes 
conquered  by  the  Romans,  and  pot  to 
death,  a.  o.  c.  S29.     See  SroLiA  OrocA. 

LartIus  FVarus,  T.,  I.,  a  consul,  who 
appeased  a  sedition  ndsed  by  tiie  poorer 
citisens,  and  was  the  ftrst  dictator  chosen 
at  Rome,  b.  c.  498.  — II.  Spurius,  one 
of  the  three  Romans  who  alone  withstood 
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Porseniia's  army  at  the  head  of  a  bridge, 
while  the  communicatiQn  was  cutting 
down  behind  them.  His  companions  were 
Codes  and  Herminius.     See  Cocles. 

Lakv^.     See  Mai^ks. 

Lassus,  or  Lasos,  a  diihyrambic  poet, 
born  at  Hermione  in  Peloponnesus  about 
B.  c.  500 ;  and  according  to  some  authori- 
ties, the  instructor  of  Pindar.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  to  Introduce  the  Di- 
thyramblo  measure  into  the  celebratuHi  of 
^  the  Olympic  games. 

Latzilanus  PukuTius,  a  Roman  consul 
elect,  A.  D.  65,  who  conspired  against  Nero. 
Tlie  conspiracy,  however,  was  detected,  and 
proved  iatal  to  himself.  Being  led  to  ex- 
ecution, he  refused  to  confess  the  assgpiates 
of  the  conspiracy,  and  did  not  even  frown  at 
the  executioner,  who  was  as  guilty  as  him- 
self, but  when  a  first  blow  could  not  sever  his 
head  from  his  body,  he  looked  at  the  exe^ 
cutioner,  and,  shaking  his  head^  returned 
it  to  the  hatchet  with  the  greatest  compo- 
sure. 

Latikje  TEKiMf  or  latin  Holidays, 
religious  festivals  celebrated  on  the  Alban 
mount,  by  all  the  states  of  X<atium  in 
common.  The  deputies  of  the  various 
cities,  with  those  from  Rome,  met  on  the 
Alban  mount,  where,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  latter,  they  sacrificed  a  bull  to  Ju- 
piter Latialis,  and  under  sanction  of  this 
ceremony  took  oaths  to  preserve  their 
mutual  friendship  and  alliance.  This 
festival  was  originally  instituted  by  the 
second  Tarquin,  in  whose  time,  and  long 
subsequently,  it  lasted  for  one  day  only ; 
but  in  process  of  time  it  was  extended  to 
four.  It  was  observed  by  the  consuls  regu- 
larly before  they  set  out  for  their  provinces. 

Latini,  the  inhabitants  of  Latium.  See 
Latium. 

Latinus,  X.,  a  son  of  Faunus  by  Marlca, 
king  of  the  Aborigines  in  Italy,  from  him 
called  LatinL  He  married  Amata,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son  and  daughter.  The 
son  died  in  infancy ;  and  the  daughter, 
Lavinia,  subsequently  became  the  wife  of 
JEneas,  to  whom  Latinus  left  his  throne. 
(See  JEv^ASf  Lavinia.)  —  II.  A  son  of 
Silvius  ^neas,  sumamed  also  Sllvius.  He 
was  fifth  king  of  the  Latins,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Alba. 

LXtium,  a  country  of  Italy  which  ori- 
ginally extended  only  from  the  Tiber  to 
Circeii,  but  afterwards  comprised  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Volsci,  ^qui,  Hernici,  Au- 
sones,  Umbri,  and  Rutuli;  whence  arose 
the  distinction  between  Latium  antiquum 
and  Latium  novum.  Latium  was  originally 
possessed  by  the  Siculi,  who  were  driven  out 
by  the  Pelasgi  and  Aborigines ;  and  the 


latter  gave  the  country  the  name  of  Latium, 
calling  themselves  Latini,  probably  from 
their  king,  Latinus.  Soon  alter  the  found- 
ation of  Rome  a  war  broke  out  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Latins,  which  ended 
in  the  subjugation  of  the  latter  and  the  de- 
struction of  their  capitaL  Under  Servius 
Tullius  the  two  nations  became  united,  and 
from  this  period  may  be  dated  the  rise  of 
the  grandeur  and  power  of  Rome.  Tarw 
quinius  Superbus  sought  to  draw  mors 
close  the  bonds  that  united  them ;  but  after 
his  expulsion  firom  Rome  he  induced  the 
Latins  to  embrace  his  cause,  and  their  de- 
feat at  the  Lake  Regillus  rendered  them 
more  than  ever  dependent  upon  Rome. 
A  perpetual  league  was  some  years  after- 
wards formed  between  them  ;  but  b.c.  339, 
the  Latins  having  demanded  that  one  of  the 
consuls  and  half  of  the  senate  should  be 
chosen  from  their  body,  the  Romans  re- 
fused, and  a  war  little  else  than  civil  broke 
out,  which  ended  in  the  submission  of  the 
Latins.  After  the  termination  of  the  So- 
cial war  all  the  Latin  cities  which  had  not 
taken  port  with  the  allies  obtained  the  righta 
of  Roman  citizens.  Many  of  them  were, 
however,  afterwards  deprived  of  their  pri- 
vileges by  Sylla;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
close  of  the  republic  that  the  Latins  were 
admitted  generally  to  participate  in  all  the 
rights  and  immunities  enjoyed  by  the  Qui- 
rites.  Laurentum  was  the  capital  of  La- 
tium in  the  reign  of  Latinus ;  Lavinium 
under  iEneas ;  Alba  Longa  under  Ascanius. 

Latmus,  a  mountain  of  Caria  near 
Miletus,  famous  for  having  been  the  scene 
of  the  fable  of  Endymion.  (See  £k- 
oTMioN.)  The  mountain  gave  to  the  ad- 
jacent bay  the  name  of  Latmicus  Sinus. 
In  the  vicinity  of  this  mountain  stood  the 
city  Heraclea,  thence  called  Hh  Aarfiov, 

LAToaaiGi,  a  people  of  Belgic  Oaul,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Tulingi,  Rauraci,  and 
Helvetii,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

Lat5i8,  a  name  of  Diana  as  the  daugh- 
ter of  Latona. 

Latomi^.     See  LATCHiiB. 

Latona,  a  daughter  of  Coeus  the  Titaui 
or,  according  to  Homer,  of  Saturn  and 
Phoebe.  In  the  Iliad,  she  appears  as  one 
of  the  wives  of  Jupiter,  and  no  traces  of 
enmity  between  her  and  Juno  are  visible. 
Later  poets,  however,  speak  much  of  the 
persecutions  she  underwent  from  that  god- 
dess.  Thus  it  is  said  that  when  she  was 
pregnant  by  Jupiter,  Juno  sent  the  serpent 
Pytho  to  persecute  her.  She  accordingly 
wandered  from  place  to  plac^  was  driven 
from  heaven,  and  even  the  earth  refused 
to  give  her  a  place  of  rest.  Neptune,  at 
last,  moved  with  compassion,  struck  with 
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his  trident,  and  made  iimiioviA)le'tbe  island 

Of  Delos,  whieh  before  floated'  dbont  in  the 

JEgcan  sea;  and  )Latonit^  changed  into 'a 

^uail  by  Jupitet*,  repaired  tMthef,  whfcre 

^he  resumed  het*  original  i^ape,  atid  gave 

birth  to  Apbtlo  and  Diana.     Juno  having 

"(discovered  the  place'of  her  retreat,  she  wta 

^obliged  to  fly  ^orti  Delos,  and  trandered 

over  the  greatest  part  of  the  world.  B^in^ 

Insulted  and  ridiculed  by  some  peasants  in 

Caria,  whom  she  asked  fbi  water,  she  h). 

treated  Jupiter  to  punish  their  barbarity, 

and  they  vere  all  changed  int6  frogs.    She 

tras  exposed  to  repeated  insults  by  Nxobe 

(see  Kiobje);  and  her  bcatity  proved  "fiital 

to   the  giant  Tltyus^  whom  Apollo   and 

Diana  put  to  death. '    At  last,  however, 

'Xatona  became  a  pow^Hhl  deity,  and  saw 

'  her  cliildren  receive  divine  honours    Her 

worship  was  generally  esCabli^ed  where 

her  children  received  adoration,  particu* 

lorly  at  Argos,  Delos,  &c.,  where  (die  had 

temples.     She  had  an  oracle  in  Egypt, 

celebrated  fbr  its  true  and  decisive  answers. 

Latona  is  usually  represented  under  the 

form  of  a  large  and  comely  woman,  with 

a  black  veil  on  her  head. 

LatopSlis,  a  city  of  Egypt  hi  the  T^e- 
baid,  between  Thebes  and  Apollmopolis 
Magna.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  fish 
Latost  there  worshipped.  Its  site  is  now 
'  occupied  by  E$neh ;  and  various  ruins  of 
magnificent  temples,  and  numerous  hiero* 
glyphics  found  there,  attest  the  importance 
of  the  ancient  city. 

LrATdus,  a  name  given  to  Apollo  as  fton 
'  of  Latona. 

LatuuIjk  or  LatomIje,  a  name  properly 
denoting  "quarry,"  being  derived  ftom 
XaaSf  a  itonCt  and  riftpw,  to  evt ;  anciently 
used  as  gaols  fbr  criminals.  Dionysius 
had  a  place  of  this  kind  dug  in  a  rock 
near  Syracuse,  where  a  great  number  of 
people  were  shut  up ;  hence  Latomia  be- 
came in  time  a  general  name  for  a  prison. 

LadkcXcitm,  a  fortified  towh  of  Nori- 
cum  Ripense,  the  station  of  a  Roman  fleet 
on  the  Danube,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the 
second  legion.  The  modem  village  L^kr 
stands  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  town. 

LAuaKKTlLiA,  a  Roman  festival  in 
honour  of  Acca  lAurentia,  wife  of  Faus- 
tulus,  and  nurse  of  Romulus  and  Remus. 
It  was  celebrated  in  December,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  extended  to  all  the  Lares. 

LxuaxKTES  AGRXfthe  name  given  to  the 
low  sandy  tract  stretching  along  the  coast 
touth  of  the  mouth  of  the  Hber,  fh>m  the 
number  of  laurels  which  grew  there.  The 
chief  town  was  Laurentum  (now  Torre  di 
Paterno),  the  residence  of  Latinus;  and 
the  inhabitants  were  called  Laurentini. 


LAOacKiVt^  belongmg  W  LatttentovA. 
'  LAtraloyr  a  rang^  bf '  billa  efttending 
'from  that'  part  of  the  Attic  jCMst  whieh 
lay  near  Axenia  to  the  pi^ottonlMy  6f 
Snnhim,  and  ttienee '  to  the -vieinity  of 
Pra^  on  the  eastttti  tottst  It  w«s 
iamous  for  its  silver  iriines,  wfaenee  the 
Athemans  drew  oonrideThble  revtaues.:  * 

Lxckoir,  Liria,  a  townr  of  Spain,  towards 
the  eastern  limits  of  Btttica.  Setiot^aa 
made  himsdf  maiiter*  of  this  city 'in  tlte 
fiice  of  Pomp^y*8  anny ;  and -in  Hs  vieinity, 
tit  a  subsequent  period,  Ctaeiut-I^^mpeiiia, 
son  of  Pompiey  the  Great,  was  slain'  mSker 
the  bftttle  of  Munda: 

'  La0s,  L,  Seate&f  a  town  On  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  whibh  fbrria  tke  ttjuthern 
boikndary  of  Lucania.'  It  was  fomided  by 
a  colony  from  Sybans.  •—  ll.  BompHa,  a 
to^n  of  Italy,  founded  by  a  «olony  sent 
thither  by  Pomx>ey.  Its'  ^te  is  oecupi«d 
by  Lodi  F(ect^h, 

LAUftbs,  son  of  Mesentiiis,  king  of  the 
Tyrrhenians,  killed  by  JEneaa  in  the  war 
which  his  father  and  l\irnu8  made  against 
the  Trojai^ 

Lavkrka,  a  Roman  divinity,  the  patron- 
goddess  of  thieves,  anciently  called  La- 
vemiones,  and  of  all  who  practised  artifice 
and  fraud.  She  had  an  ahar  near  one  of 
the  gates  of  Rome,  thenoe  called  the  **  Gate 
of  Lavema;**  She  had  also  a  temple' near 
Pormia,  called  LavemTom.  Her  name 
vras  probably  derived  from  lattOt  indfcatilig 
darkness  or  obscurity. 

LXvinIa,  a  daughter  of  king  Latinus 
and  Amata,  promised  in  marrli^  to 
Tnmus,  but  eventually  given  to  iEneas, 
the  oracle  having  ottiered  her  fiithcr  to 
marry  her  to  a  fbreign  prince.  (See 
^NVAS.)  At  her  hurtMind'b  death  '^e 
was  left  pregnant,  and  fearful  of  the  ty. 
ranny  of  Ascanius,  her  son-in-law,  ^ha  fled 
into  the  woods,  where  she  brought  forth  a 
son  called  JEneas  Silvius.      ' 

LavIkIum,  or  LavIkum,  a  city  of  La- 
tinm,  situated  on  the  river  Numicins,  near 
the  coast,  and  to  the  west  of  Ardea.  It 
was  fbunded  by  .^Bneas  on  his  marriage 
with  Lavinia,  daughter  of  Latinus;  and 
had  subsequently  a  fiimous  temple  of 
Venus,  common  to  all  the  Latins.  The 
site  is  occupied  by  the  modern  Praeticeu 

LxAKDKR.     See  Hxro. 

Lkarchus.     Bee  Atraxas. 

LkbXdxa,  a  town  of  Bceotia,  west  of 
Coronea.  The  inhabitants  formerly  occu- 
pied a  town  on  an  adjoining  eminence, 
Mida»,  but  an  Athenian,  Lebadus,  per- 
suaded them  to  build  another  on  the  plain, 
called  after  his  name.  The  oracle  and 
cave  of  Trophonius  were  n^ir  this  town. 
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(JS^'TfliQPifpyM78<)    It  IS  DOW  called  Xi- 

-tMdiih:^  nam^  evtended  to  great  part  of 

rtb9  country, .  which    answers  to   Gnecia 

:Propyria»  oi  Greece  nuxth  of  the  Isthmus. 

Xj^aious,  or  I^acaEsoSy  one  of  the  twelve 

citiea  of  Ionia,  iiorth-*west  of  Colophon  on 

.the  flc«9t«     It  was  at  first  a  flourishing 

cit)L;  hut  on  the -removal  of  a  lar^  portion 

■td  ita  inhabitants  to  Ephesus  by  X.ysima- 

cbusi  it'sank  great]  y>  in  importance,  and  in 

'.the  time  of  Angnatua  it  was  in  ruins. 

'   lixCHiBoif,  that  part  of  Corinth  whidi 

was  sitniited  on.  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus, 

Oitlf  0/  L^pawlfh  being  distant  from  the 

city  about  twelve  8^dia,  and  connected 

wiikh  it  by  meana  of  two  long^  walls.  •    It 

waft  the  great  emporium  of  Corinthian 

traffic  with  the  western  part  of  Greece,  as 

well  as  with  Italy  and  Sicily. 

LkcvovIa  wcmld  seem  to  have  occu- 

.  pied  a  part  of  tht  space  now  filled  by  the 

Grecian  sea.      An  earthquake  probably 

.  broke  down  its  foundations,  and  the  whole 

was  finally  submerged  under  the  waves. 

*  The  numerous  islands  of  the'Archipehigo 

appear   to  be  the  remains  of  Leetonia. 

It  was  the  opiiaoa  of  Pallas,  that  the 

Buxiue  and  Caspian  seas,  as  well  as  Lake 

Axal,  and  several  others,  are  the  remains 

of  an  extensive  sea,  which  covered  a  great 

part  of  the  north  of  Asia. 

LccTOif,  now  Cape  Buha,  a  promontory 
below  the  island  of  Tenedos,  which  in 
the  time  of  the  Eastern  empire  formed 
the  northern  limit  of  the  province  termed 


LinA,  a  daughter  of  Thestius,  king  of 
jfitolisy  and  £urytbemis,  and  wife  of  Tyn* 
darus,  king  of  l^parta.  According  to  the 
common  account,  she  admitted  the  caresses 
of  Jupiter  in  the  form  of  a  swan,  and 
brought  forth  two  eggs,  from  one  of  which 
spmng  Pollux  and  Helen,  children  of  Ju- 
piter, and  from  the  other  Castor  and  Clytem* 
nestra,  children  of  Tyndarus.  See  Castoe 
and  Pollux. 

I«snjBA,  an  epithet  of  Herxnione,  as  re- 
lated Uk  Leda. 

LxDus,  Lez%  a  river  of  Gaul  near  Mont- 
pel  lier. 

Lxoio,  Septima  Gemina,  a  Roman  mili^ 
tary  colony  in  Spain  among  the  Astiyes, 
north-east  of  Asturica ;  now  Jjun. 

Lxolo,  a  body  of  forces,  of  a  number  of 
which  the  Roman  armies  were  chiefly 
composed,  from  the  Latin  legere,  to 
cAooff,  because,  when  Romulus  instituted 
this  body  of  troops,  he  eho»t  a  certain 
number  from  each  tribe.  The  number  of 
soldiers  of  which  the  legion  consisted 
was  different  at  different  times.  In  the 
time  of  Romulus,  each  legion  consisted  of 


SOOO  foot  and  300  horse ;  was  afterwards 
increased  to  6000  foot  and   600  horse. 
The  different    kinds    of  infitntry   which 
composed  it  were  the  hostati,  young  men 
who  formed   the  first  line,  from  hasta, 
$p€Qr,  with    which    they    were    at    first 
armed;  .principes,  men  in  the  vigour  of 
lifii,  formed  the  second  line,  so  caUed  be- 
cause they  were  originally  the  .first  line  ; 
triarii,  old  soldiers  of  approved  yalour, 
stationed  in   the   third  line.     These  la$t 
were  also  called  pllanl,  from  the  pilum, 
/(cre/ta,  which  they  used ;  the  hastati  and 
principes,  who  stood  before  them,  ante- 
pliant.     The  yelites,  U§ht  armed  ectdiert, 
who  fought  in  front,  formed  a  fourth  kind 
of  troops.     Augustus  maintained  a  stand- 
ing army  of  twenty-three  or  twenty-five  la* 
^ons ;  and  the  nimiber  was  seldom  dimi- 
nished.  The  legions  were  distinguished  by 
different  appellations,  and  generally  bor- 
rowed their  name  from  the  order  in  which 
they  were  first  raised,  as  prima,secunda,  ter- 
tia,  quarta,  &e.     Besides  this  distinction, 
another   more   expressive   was    generally 
added,  as  from  the  name  of  the  emperor  who 
embodied  them,  Augusta,  Claudiana,  Gal- 
biana,  Flayia,  Ulpia,  Trsgana,  Antoniana, 
&C.  ;    the  provinces    or  quarters  where 
they  were  stationed,  Britannica,  Cyrenalca, 
Gallica,  &c.  $    the  provinces  sultdued  by 
their  valour,  Parthica,  Scythica,  Arabicay 
Africana,  &c. ;    the  names  of  the  deities 
whqm  their  generals  particularly  worship- 
ped, Minervia,  ApolUnaris,  &c.  ;  or  more 
trifling  accidents,  Martia,  Fulminatrix,  Ra- 
pax,  Adjutrix,  &c     Each  legion  was  di- 
vided into  ten  cohorts,  each  cohort  mto 
three  manipuli,  every  manipulus  into  three 
centuries  or    ordines.      The  chief  com- 
mander of  the  legion  was  called  legatus, 
**  lieutenant."      The   standards  borne  by 
the  l^ions  were  various.     In  the   first 
ages  ox  Rome  a  wolf  was  the  standard,  in 
honour  of  Romulus ;  after  that  a  hog,  be- 
cause that  animal  was  generally  sacrificed 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty,  and  therefore 
indicated  that  war  is  undertaken  to  obtain 
peace.     A   Minotaur  was  sometimes  the 
standard,  to   intimate  the    secrecy  with 
which  the  general  was  to  act,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  labyrinth.     Sometimes 
a  horse  or  boar  was  used,  till  the  age  of 
Marius,  who   dmnged  all   these  for   the 
eagle,  being  a  representation  of  that  bird 
in  silver,  holding  sometimes  a  thunderbolt 
in  its  claws.     The  Roman  eagle  ever  after 
renoained  in  use,  though  Trajan  substituted 
the  dragon. 

LzLAPS,  a  dog  which  never  failed  to 
seize  and  conquer  whatever  animal  he  was 
ordered  to  pursue.    It  was  given  by  Diana 
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\o  Proeris,  who  feecmcilecl  herself  to  her 
husband  by  presentiDg  him  with  that  ▼»- 
luable  animal.  Aceording  to  aoxiie»  Pro- 
eris had  recmed  it  firom  Minos,  as  «  re- 
ward for  the  dangerous  wounds  of  whieb 
9be  hai}  cured,  him. 

XjSLKqus,  a  name  applied  to  Miletus, 
because  onoe  possessed  by  the  Leleges. 

JJkiSoMB,  an  ancient  race  whose  history 
is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  Accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  the  Cfu-ians,  who  ori- 
ginally inhabited  the  islands  of  the  £gean 
tea,  were  known  by  the  name  of  Leleges 
before  they  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor ;  but 
this  statement  is  now  proved  to  be  erro- 
neous, the  Leleges  having,  in  all  proba- 
bility, been  a  Pelade  race,  who  made  a 
descent  upon  the  country  occupied  by  the 
Carians,  imd  afterwards  became  so  inter- 
mingled with  them  as  to  make  it  difficult 
to  distinguish  between  them.  They  took 
possession  of  the  coast  in  the  vicinity  of 
Halicamassus,  where  they  buUt  six  cities, 
and  afterwards  ^read  themselves  north- 
wards  to  the  banks  of  the  Meander ;  but 
they  ceased  to  be  known  as  a  distinct  race 
after  Mausolus,  king  of  Caria,  transferred 
the  inhabitants  of  six  of  their  cities  to  Hali- 
carnassus  to  increase  the  size  of  the  capital. 

XiXLKx,  an  Egyptian,  who  is  said  to  have 
oome  with  a  colony  to  Megara»  where  he 
reigned  about  200  years  before  the  Trojan 
war. 

LxuANXS  PoaTus»  XymiM,  a  harbour  of 
Britain,  a  little  below  Dover,  where  Cesar 
is  thought  to  have  landed  on  bis  first  expe- 
dition to  this  island. 

Lemannus,  a  lake  of  Gaul  in  the  south- 
west angle  of  the  territory  of  the  Helvetii, 
whom  it  there  separated  from  the  AUo- 
broges.  It  '19  now  called  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  Besides  the  Bhone,  which  traverses 
its  whole  length,  it  receives  the  waters  of 
forty  other  streams. 

LxMNOs,  an  island  in  the  iEgean  sea, 
between  Tenedos,  Imbros,  and  Samotbraee. 
It  b  famous  in  ancient  mythology  for  be- 
ing the  spot  on  which  Vulcan  fell  after  he 
was  hurled  from  heaven  by  Jupiter,  and 
where  he  established  his  forges.  A  volcano 
which  once  was  burning  on  the  island  may 
have  afforded  ground  for  the  fiible.  The 
first  inhabitants  of  the  bland  are  said  to 
have  been  Thracians.  In  the  reign  of 
Thoas,  the  only  Lemnian  king  mentioned 
in  hbtory,  the  I^mnian  women  are  said,  in 
imitation  of  the  Amazons,  to  have  treacher- 
ously killed  all  the  males ;  and  hence  any 
horrid  crime  was  afterwards  called  a 
**  Lemnian  deed."  It  subsequently  fell 
under  the  power  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi, 
who  retained  possession  of  it,  with  a  short 


interruption  of  a  Pernan  invaaion  under 
Otanes,  till  it  was  finally  reduced  by  Mil- 
tiodes,  under  the  sway  of  Athens.  Lenop 
nos,  according  to  Pliny*  had  a  labyrinth 
more  renuirkable  than  that  of  Crete  or  of 
Egypt.  It  waa  supported  by  140  coluauia^ 
and  its  gates  were  so  admirably  adjusted 
as  to  be  tiutaed  by  a  ohild.  It  was  the 
work  of  three  architeets,  one  of  whomt 
Theodoru^  waa  a  native  of  the  island.  Ita 
remaina  are  said  to  have  been  extant  in 
Pliny's  tim&  No  certain  traces  of  thia  fii- 
mous  edificehavebeen  discovered*  mmodertt 
times ;  but  thb  b  probaUy  a  oonstquenoe 
of  the  bland  having  been  sddom  visited 
by  scientific  travellers,  or  of  the  changes 
occasioned  by  the  action  of  volcanoes,  or 
other  natural  convulsions.  It  b  now  called 
iS'/a/tineiie. 

LxMovioxs,  I.,  a  pec^ie  of  Celtie  Gaul, 
subsequently  incorporated  into  Aquitania. 
Their  capital  waa  Augnstoritum,  after* 
wards  cdled  Lemovices,  now  Limtoffeg,  id 
the  department  de  ki  ZCaato  Fieiuie.— II. 
A  people  of  Gaul  forming  part  of  the 
Annoric  nations,  and  lying  to  the  east  and 
north-east  of  the  Osismii.  Some  propose 
to  substitute  Xieonices  for  Lemovices  in 
the  text. 

XiiEMdaKs.     See  Manss. 

ItEVMvs,  a  surname  of  Bacchtis,  from 
Ai|»^r,  **  win&>pre8s ; "  hence,  too,  a  ftstival 
in  hb  honour  vraa  called  Tienaia  See  Dio« 
mrsiA. 

XiXMTULUs,  a  fiunily  name  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  dbtingubhed  branches  of 
the  Gens  Cornelia.  The  appellation  b  said 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  circumstance 
of  one  of  the  fiunily  haviug  been  bom  with 
a  lentil-shaped  wart  (foit)  on  hb  fiweu 
Of  the  Lentuli,  the  most  distingubhed 
were:  —  I.,  h.  Com.,  who  wat  consul  b^c. 
327,  and  cleared  Uxnbria  of  the  briganda 
that  in£»ted  it.  He  was  present,  b.  c.  SSI, 
at  the  disastrous  affiiir  of  the  Furcs  Candi- 
nae,  and  was  one  of  those  who  exhorted  the 
Roman  consub  to  submit  to  the  humiliating 
conditions  imposed  by  the  Samnites.*— II.P. 
Com.  sumamed  SWo,  grandson  of  P.  Com. 
Lentulus,  who  had  been  princeps  senatua. 
He  married  Julia,  sister  of  Lt  Julius  Ciesar, 
after  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  M. 
Antonius  Creticus;  and  after  passing 
through  the  usual  gradations  of  public  ho- 
nours was  assocUted  with  Cn.  Aufidina 
Orestes  in  the  consulship  a.  c.  73.  He  aub» 
sequently  joined  in  Catiline's  conspiracy, 
was  convicted  in  fiill  senate  by  Cicero,  and 
strangled  in  prison. '—  IIL  P.  Com.,  sur* 
named  Spintker  from  hb  resemblanee  to  a 
comedian  so  called,  was  curule  sedile  a.  c. 
65,  when  Cicero  and  Antony  were  otm- 
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aula.  H«  waa  proprator  of  Hiapania  Ci- 
tarior  B.  c.  59,  ami  was  anocUtcd  with 
Q.  Cm.  MeL  Nepoa  in  tiie  oonaulahip. 
Haying  aubaequently  altaohad  himself  to 
the  side  of  Fompejj  he  fiaight  in  the 
battk  of  Fbanalia,  after  whidi  he  fled  to 
Rhodes,  wbeie  it  is  soppoaed  he  died. 
The  eoDsulsfaip  was  In  tiie  &mily  of  the 
Lentuii  in  the  yean  of  Rome  428,  477, 
515,  516,  551,  553,  594,  596^  &e.-«IV. 
Cn.  Lenkulua,  surnamed  GmtvHeus,  was 
made  consul  A.n.  86,  and  some  time  after 
put  to  death  by  Caligula  on  a  charge  of 
conspiraer.  He  wrote  a  history,  and  also 
attempted  poetry. 

Lao,  the  name  of  five  emperors  of  the 
East,  of  whom  only  two  come  within  the 
scope  of  this  work.  Leo  L,  surnamed  the 
Greet,  was  bom  in  Thrace  of  an  obscure 
fiunily,  and  after  passing  through  the  usual 
gradations  of  military  office,  was  elevated 
to  the  throne  b.c.  457,  on  the  death  of 
Marcianus.  By  dint  of  great  exertions, 
backed  by  consummate  skiU,  he  restored 
peace  to  the  distracted  empire,  and  died 
A.  D.  474^  leaving  the  throne  to  his  grand- 
son Leo  II.,  then  a  child  of  four  years, 
who  was  poisoned  within  ten  months  of 
his  accession  to  the  throne.— Leo  is  also 
the  name  of  twelve  popes  of  Rome,  the 
first  of  whom,  sunuoned  the  Great,  and 
canonised  as  a  saint,  was  a  native  of  Tus- 
cany, and  succeeded  Sextus  III.  as  bishop 
of  Rome  in  440.  He  took  a  very  decided 
part  against  the  Maniehsan  heresy  and 
other  schismatics ;  persuaded  AttiU  to 
withdraw  bis  forces  from  the  very  gates  of 
Rome,  and  afterwards  saved  the  city  from 
being  burned  by  Genseric.  He  died  461. 
.LaociiXaxa,  an  Athenian  statuary  and 
sculptor,  who  flourished  in  the  lOSd  Olym. 
He  was  one  of  the  architects  of  the  Man- 
soleuok 

Lxocoalo,  a  monument  erected  by  the 
Athenians  to  Pasithea,  Theope,  and  £u- 
bttle,  daughters  of  Leos^  who  immolated 
themselves,  when  an  oracle  had  ordered 
that,  to  stop  the  raging  pestilence,  some 
of  the  blood  of  the  citiaens  must  be  shed. 

LbodImas,  son  of  Eteooles,  one  of  the 
seven  Theban  chiefs  who  defended  the  city 
against  the  Argives.  He  killed  i£gialeus, 
and  waa  himself  killed  by  Alcnueon. 

LxovlTes,  one  of  Alezanderls  generals, 
who  distinguished  himself  in  Alexander's 
conquest  of  Ana,  and  once  saved  the  king's 
life  in  a  dangerous  battle.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander,  at  the  general  division  of 
the  provinces,  he  received  for  his  portion 
that  part  of  Phrygia  which  borders  on  the 
Hellespont.  Like  the  rest  of  the  generals 
of  Alexander,  ambitious  of  power  and 


dominion,  he  as|nred  to  Ih^  sovereignty  of 
Macedonia ;  passed  from  Asia  into  Europe^ 
to  assist  Antipatar  against  the  Athenians, 
and  waa  killed  in  a  battle  fought  soon  after 
hia  arrival. 

IiSonIdas,  L,  aodebrated  king  of  La« 
cedcmoD,  of  thafomily  of  the  Eurystbenids* 
sent  by  his  countrymen  to  maintain  the  pass 
of  ThermopylsB  against  the  invading  army 
of  Xerxes,  b.  c.  4Sa  The '500  8i»rtans^ 
who  alone  had  reftised  to  abandon  the  ac- 
tion, withstood  the  enemy  with  vigour, 
tiU  Ephialtes,  a  Traehiman,  bad  the  per- 
fidy to  conduct  a. detachment  of  Persians 
by  a  secret  path  up  the  mountains,  whence 
they  suddenly  fell  on  the  rear  of  the 
Spartans,  and  crushed  them  to  pieces. 
This  celebrated  battle  taught  the  Greeks 
to  despise  the  numbers  of  the  Persians, 
and  rely  on  their  own  strength  and  intre- 
pidity. Temples  were  raised  to  the  foUea 
hero,  and  festivals,  Leamidea,  yearly  cele- 
bmted  at  Sparta,  in  which  free-bom  youths 
contended.  .^  II.  Son  of  Qeonymus^  of 
the  line  of  the  Agid«,  succeeded  Areus 
II.  on  the  throne  of.  Sparta,  a.  c.  257. 
Agts,  his  colleague  in  the  sovereignty, 
having  resolved  to  restdre  the  institutions 
of  Lycurgus  to*  their  former  vigour,  Leo- 
nidas  opposed  his  views,  and  became  the 
main  support  of  those  who  were  inclined 
to  a  relaxation  of  ancient  strictnen.  He 
was  convicted,  however,  of  having  trans- 
gressed the  laws,  and  was  obliged  to  yield 
the  supreme  power  to  Cleombrotns,  his 
son-in-law.  Not  long  after  he  was  re-esta- 
blished on  the  Spartan  throne,  and  avenged 
the  affront  which  he  had  received  at  the 
hands  of  Agis,  by  impeaching  him  and 
effecting  his  condemnation.  —  III.  A  na- 
tive of  Tarentum,  who  flourished  about 
S75  B.  c.  He  left  a  hundred  epigrams  in 
the  Doric  dialect,  which  belong  to  the 
best  of  those  that  have  been  preserved 
for  us. 

LaoHTiNi,  sometimes  called  by  modem 
writers  Leontium,  a  town  of  Sicily,  si- 
tuate about  five  miles  from  the  sea- 
shore, south  of  Catena,  between  two  small 
streams,  the  Lissus  and  Terias.  It  was 
founded  by  a  colony  of  Chalcidians  from 
Eubcea,  who  hsd  come  to  the  island  but 
six  years  before,  and  had  then  built  Naxos, 
near  Mount  Taurus,  where  Tauromenium 
was  afterwards  fimnded.  Leontini  for  a 
time  continued  flourishing  and  powerful, 
but  eventually  sank  under  the  superior 
power  and  prosperity  of  Syracuse.  Its 
quarrel  with  this  last-mentioned  city  led 
to  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  the  Athe- 
nians, whose  aid  Leontini  had  solicited. 
The  city  ultimately  fell  under  the  Syra- 
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(^t4ktt  |^^wvK   Tbte  cektrated  Gorglas  was 

ljk>\\a^^«M  At)itni«a  feauUe»  origin- 
4il'^  «  %vur««iMiS  dUwiff h  afterwardf  th* 
¥  «^  <jy(  Mv|fudani%  the  moat  eminent 
(^w4kI  AUkJi  Uiaeiple  of.  Epicunia.  Hany 
•kinWfi  wvro  cirauUud  respecting  her  in- 
iMvMUfatt  with  die  philosopher  ajul  his 
tUkiwvrti  .  Sh«  herself  coin|>osed  worka 
im  pluloaopby.  A  detailed  hiography  pf 
Leoutium  m«y  be  a^en  io  the  BiogrojihU 
Vnivtrtetk,  vol,  xxiv.  p.  270. 

LconHCHis,  an  Athenian  general,  whoi 
after  Alcxandcr*B  death*  drore  Antlpiiter 
Io  llicMialy,  where  (lo  besieged  him  in  the 
town  of  Lamia.*  He  waa  killed  by  a  stone 
thrown  by  the  beslog^*  a.  c.  S23. .  His 
death  was  followed  by  a  total  defeat  of  tbe 
Athenian  Axmy* 

LKOTtciiIpss,  L*  a  king  of  Sparta,  son 
of  Menaresy  of  the  lami^  of  the  Vroclids. 
lie  succeeded  Demaratus  on  the  throne, 
B.  c.  4 91 9  a  few  years  before  the  invasion 
of  Greece  by  the  Persians ;  and  beiog  sot 
over  tbe  Grecian  fleet,  by  his  courage  and 
valour  'he  put  an  end  to  the  Persian  war 
Ht  the  fiunoua  battle  of  Mycale.  Being 
accused  of  a  capital  ccime  by  the  Ephori,  he 
lied  to  the  templf  of  Minerva  at  Tcgoa 
to  avoid  punishmpniy  and  died  two  years 
afterwards  >•  c*  4^9*  after  a  reigq  of 
twenty-two  yeani.  He  was  aueceeded  by 
his  grandson.  Axchidamus..^— IIi  Son  of 
Agis»  king  of  Sparta,  by  Tinuea.  Tbe  legi- 
timacy  of  his  birth  waa  disputed,  by  some; 
And  he  was  ffenerally  believed  ta  be  the 
son  of  Alcibiadea.  Hence  he  was  pre- 
vented from  ascending  the  throne  of  Sparta 
by  Lysonderi  and  Agesilaus  was  appointed 
in  bis  place- 

LcriD^  I.,  iBuiLiA.  (See  ^Bmiua.) 
—  II.  A  Homan  ibmale,  who  reekoned 
among  her  ancestors  Pompey  and  SyQa. 
She  was  accused  by  her  husband  Sulpicii#s 
of  adultery,  poisoning*  and  treasonable 
conduct,  and  was  /condemned  to  exile, 
notwithstanding  the  interest  which  the 
people  testified  in  her  behslf.  —  III.  Do- 
mitia.  <See  Domitia.) -r  XV.  "Domjiia, 
daughter  of  Anionia  tlije  younser,  b^ 
LuciuA  Domitius  .^Snobarbus.  She  was 
the  wife  of  Valerius  ^lessala,  ^nd  mpther 
of  Messalina,  and  is  described  as  having 
been  a  woman  of  profligate  manners,  and 
of  a  violent  and  ini|»etuous  spirit.  In  point 
of  beauty,  and  vicc^  she  was  the  rival  of 
Agrippino,.  Nero^s  mother,  through  whose 
influence  she  was  condemned  to  doatfa. 

LErini,  the  name  of  one  of  tlic  most 
distinguished  families  of  the  Patrician  fa- 
mily of  the  i£milu.  The  individuals 
most   worthy  of  notice  are  :  t-  ly  iEmi- 


lius.  (See  JEmhius.) — IL  U. 
lius  waa  prctor  b.c.  81 ;  after  wbicii  Jit 
obtained  tbe  province  of  Sicily.  In  his 
consulship,  a.  c.  78,  be  eodeavoiired  to 
rescind  the  measures  of  Sjlla,  but  was 
driven  out  of  Italy  by  his  colleague  Quin- 
tus  Catulus  and  by  Pompey,  and  retired 
to  Sardinia*  where  be  died  the  following 
year,  whOe  making  preparations  for  a  re* 
newsd  of  the  war. --111.  M.  ^milius,  son 
of  the  preceding,  is  celebrated  as  one  of 
the  triumvirs  with  Augustus  and  Antou*. 
After  passing  through  the  usual  prelimi- 
nary omces  of  «dile,  a.  c.  $9,  mid  prstor, 
B.  c  49,  he  joined  Casar  in  his  liostilc 
movements  against  the  senate ;  and  though 
deficient  both  in  skill  and  courage,  his  es« 
tensive  connexions  and  great  wealth  ren- 
dered him  a  valuable  accession  to  th^ 
popular  cause.  During  Ca:sar*s  absence 
in  Spain,  he  proposed  the  law  which  raised 
Caesar  to  the  dictatorship  ;  a.  c.  48,  he  ob- 
tained the  province  of  Hispani«  Citerior. 
and  ten  years  afterwards  was  associated 
with  Cccsar  in  tiie  consulship.  On  the 
death  of  the  Iatter»  he  was  eagerly  courted 
by  both  parties ;  but  while  he  apparently 
sided  with  the  senate,  be  was  secretly 
seeking  an  alliance  with  Antony ;  and  when 
at  length  he  was  ordered  to  join  Decxmua 
Brutus,  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  united 
his  forces  with  those  of  AAtonYi  n,  c  43* 
a  proceeding  which  resulted  m  the  esta- 
bliahfnent  of  the  seoond  triumvirate.  To 
his  share  fell  the  whole  of  Spain  and  Gal- 
lia Narbonensia ;  but  aft^  the  defeat  of 
Brutus  And  Caasius,  his  colleagues  in  the 
triumvirate  deprived  him  of  this  governr 
ment,  for  which  they  substituted  that  of 
Africa.  Being  summoned  a.  c«  36  to  Sicily, 
to  aid  Augustus  In  the  war  with  Sextua 
Pompey,  he  shared  in  the.  victoiy  obtained 
against  that  commander.  Tbe  confidence 
he  felt  in  being  at  the  head  of  a  large  army 
inducing  him  to  treat  his  colleague  with 
haughtiness  and  neglect,  he  had  the  mor- 
tification to  see  himself  deserted  by  all  hjs 
troops,  who  joined  Augustus,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  supplicate  his  life  of  his  rival, 
which  wa^s  granted,  whereupon  he  retired 
into  a  kind  of  exile  at  Circeii,  and  passed 
tlie  rest  q{  his  days  in  obscurity. 

LfroNTii,  a  people  who  inhabited  that 
part  of  the  Alps  which  Wet  between  the 
Grfat  St,  Bernard  and  St,  Gothard,  The 
Lepontine  Alps  separated  Italy  from  the 
HelvetiL 

IrPFTiyis,  I.,  a  son  of  Ilermocrates,  and 
brother  of  Dionysius  the  Elder.  Being 
sent  against  Mago,  general  of  the  Carlha- 
ginians,  b,  c.  S9<»,  he  at  first  gained  some 
advantages,  but  having  separated  himself 
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too  WcTi  hotti  the  main  body  of  the  fleet, 
he  ^as  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  lost 
k  lar^e  numbet  of  hi^  vessels.  After  hav- 
Shg  remaitied  for'  some  time  in  a  state  of 
Hisgrace,  he  recovered  the  fkvour  of  the 
tyrant,  and  married  his  daughter.  He 
eommah(ted  the  left  wing  at  the  battle  of 
Cronium,  b.  c.  383,  where  he  fell  flght- 
4hg  valiantly.  —  II.  A  Syracusan,  who,  in 
conjunction  with  Callipus,  took  the  city  of 
Ahegium,  occupied  by  the  troops  of  Dio- 
hysius.the  Younger,  351  a.  c.  He  was 
Irubsequenfly  in  the  number  of  those 
who  massacred  Callipus,  to  avenge  the 
death  of  Dion.— -III.  A  tyrant  of  Apol- 
16nla  and  other  cities  of  Sicily,  taaen 
by  Timoleon,  B.  c.  342,  and  exiled  to 
Corinth.  ^-  IV,  An  Athenian  orator,  who 
obtained  an  enactment  that  certain  im* 
Tnunities  firom  the  burthensome  offices  of 
choragus,  gymnasiarch,  &c.,  which  used 
to  be  allowed  to  meritorious  citizens, 
i^ould  be  taken  away.  Demosthenes  pro- 
cored  its  abrogation.  —  V,  A  Syrian,  ge- 
]neral  of  Demetrius,  who  put  to  death  at 
Laodieea,  Octavius,  a  commissioner  whom 
the  Romans  had  sent  into  the  East  to  ar- 
range the  affairs  of  Syria.  He  was  sent 
to  Roraie,  to  be  delivered  up  along  with 
Tsocrit^  who  was  also  a  party  to  the 
Ynurder,  but  the  senate  refused  to  receive 
him. 

Lsms,  (he  name  of  two  cities  in  Africa, 
distinguished  by  the  epithets  of  MeydKri, 
or  Magna,  -and  Mucpd,  or  Parva.  —  I.  The 
first,  situated  towards  the  great  Syrtis,  at 
the  south-east  extremity  of  the  district  of 
Tripolis,  was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians, 
and  ranked  next  to  Carthage  and  Uti- 
ca  among  their  maritime  cities.  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  signalized  by  its  fide- 
lity and  ol)edience.  On  the  occupation 
of  Africa  by  the  Vandals,  its  fortifica- 
tions appear  to  have  been  destroyed ; 
but  they  were  probably  restored  under 
Justinian,  when  the  city  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  prefect  Sergius.  It  was  finally 
demolished  by  the  Saracens ;  after  which 
it  appears  to  have  been  wholly  abandoned ; 
and  its  remains,  according  to  Leo  Afri- 
canus,  were  employed  in  the  construction 
of  the  modern  TripolL  The  modem  name 
U  Le(nda.  —  II.  The  latter,  said  to  have 
been  also  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  was  in 
the  district  of  Byzacium  or  Emporiae,  about 
eighteen  miles  below  Hadrumetum,  on  the 
coast.  It  is  now  Ltmpta,  It  paid  a  talent 
a  day  to  the  Carthaginians  as  tribute. 

Lerina,  or  PlakasIa,  St  Marguerite, 
a  small  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  coast  of  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

LBaxA,  a  small  lake  of  Argolis,  near 


the  western  coast  of  the  Sinus  Argolicus, 
celebrated  fbr  the  fkble  of  the  many-headed 
Hydra  slain  by  Hercules*  and  connected 
also  with  the  legends  of  the  Danaides,  who 
are  iaid  to  have  thrown  the  heads  of  their 
murdered  husbands  into  its  waters. 

LeaK.«A,  mysteries  celebrated  at  Ler- 
na  in  Argolis  in  honour  of  Ctires  or 
Demeter.  They  were  said  to  have  been 
instituted  by,  and  were  probably  a  rem- 
nant of  the  ancient' religion  of,  the  Pelas- 
gians. 

Ltaoft,  a  stnall  island  off  the  coast  of 
Caria,  fbrmiing  one  of  the  elocter  caUe<f 
Sponules.  It  was  peopled  from  Miletus, 
and  its  inhabitants  were  xnfkmoas  for  dis- 
honesty. 

Lesbos,  J/yfi&ne,  a  celebrated  island  of 
the  ^gean,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Adramjrttium.  It  was  first  occupied  by  a 
body  of  Pelasgi,  who,  driven  firom  Argos, 
under  Xanthos  their  king,  passed  from 
Lycia  into  this  island,  called  Issa,  which 
they  named  Pelasgia.  SeVen  generations 
after  this,  Macareus  passed  from  Attica, 
then  denominated  Ionia,  with  a  colony  to 
this  island,  which,  fhmi  him,  was  named 
Macarea.  Lesbus,  an  ^olian,  joined  him- 
self to  this  colony,  married  the  daughter 
of  Macareus,  Methymne,  and  gave  his  own 
name  to  the  island.  The  elder  daughter 
of  Macareus  was  called  Mitylenc,  and  her 
name  was  given  to  the  capital  of  the  whole 
island.  Lesbos  anciently  contained  nine 
cities,  for  the  most  part  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  It  was  originally  governed  by 
kings,  but  was  afterwards  subjected  first 
io  the  Athenians,  and  then  successively  to 
the  Macedonians,  Romans*  and  Byzantines. 
The  wine  it  produced  was  greatly  esteem- 
ed. Lesbos  has  given  birth  to  many  illus- 
trious persons,  among  whom  are  Arion, 
Terpander,  AIcrus,  and  Sappho.  But  the 
morals  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people 
were  so  corrupt,  that  it  was  usual  in  an- 
tiquity to  say  of  a  debauchee,  that  he  lived 
like  a  Lesbian. 

Lesbus,  or  Lssbos,  a  son  of  Lapithas, 
grandson  of  ^olus,  who  married  Me- 
thymne, daughter  of  Macareus.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father-in-law,  and  gave  his  name 
to  the  island  over  which  he  reigned. 

Lesches,  a  cyclic  poet  of  Mytilcne  or 
Pyrrha  in  the  island  Lesbos  ^ho  is  sup- 
posed to  have  flourished  about  b.  c.  708. 
His  poem,  called  the  •*  Little  Iliad,"  com- 
prises the  events  that  happened  between 
the  contest  of  Ulysses  and  Ajax,  and  the 
building  of  the  wooden  horse. 

Lkthjsa.     See  Olcnus. 

Lethe,  I.,  one  of  the  streams  of  the 
infernal  regions,  whose  waters  possessed 
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the  quBlity  of  oaiuing  those  who  drank 
them  to  forget  the  whole  of  their  former 
existence.  Hence  the  name,  from  Xi|(H^, 
forgH^dni^  ot  obHvion,  Geographers  have 
phioed  the  rirer  I^ethe  (that  is,  its  sup- 
posed issue  on  the  surface  of  the  earth)  in 
Bceotia,  near  Lebadea  in  Crete,  and  on 
the  o<iast  of  Afirica. — II.  A  river  of 
Spain,  in  the  territory  of  the  Calliaci,  a 
little  below  the  Minius.  Its  true  name 
was  Limius,  according  to  Ptolemy ;  or, 
according  to  Pliny,  Limia.  Strabo  styles 
it  the  Bellon. 

Lbuca,  Leuca,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Mes* 
sapia,  near  the  lapygian  promontory. 

Lkuca,  a  town  of  Ionia,  situated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Smymaeus  Sinus,  on  a  pro- 
montory which,  according  to  Pliny,  was 
anciently  an  island. 

LxDcAs,  or  LxucADiA,  Santa  Maura,  an 
island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  off  the  coast  of 
Acamania,  which  once  formed  part  of  the 
oontinent,  but  was  afterwards  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  out*  In 
Homer*8  time  it  was  still'  joined  to  the 
mainland,  since  he  calb  it  *AirrV  'Hrctpoio, 
in  opposition  to  Ithaca  and  C^hallenia. 
The  island  was  fiunous  for  a  promontory 
at  its  south-western  extremity,  called  Leu- 
oate,  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  being  the 
lover's  leap,  and  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  white  colour  of  the  rock. 
Sappho  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  try 
the  remedy  of  the  leap,  when  enamoured 
of  Pbaon.  Artemisia,  queen  of  Car  la,  so 
celebrated  by  Herodotus,  perished  also, 
according  to  some  accounts,  in  this  &tal 
trial.  It  was  surmounted  by  a  temple  of 
Apollo;  and  Virgil  represents  it  as  an 
object  of  dread  to  mariners. 

LsucB,  Tgnira,  an  island  in  the  Euxine 
sea,  near  the  loouth  of  the  Borysthenes. 
It  derived  its  name  from  its  white  sandy 
shores.  According  to  the  poets,  the  souk 
of  the  ancient  heroes  were  placed  there  as 
in  the  Elysian  fields,  where  they  enjoyed 
perpetual  felicity ;  hence  it  was*  called 
«*  Island  of  the  Blessed,*'  &c. 

Lxuci,  I.,  a  people  in  the  south-eastern 
quarter  of  Gallia  Belgica,  and  south 
ci£  the  Mediomatrici,  Their  territory  ex- 
tended from  the  Biatrona  to  the  Maisclla, 
and  corresponds  to  the  north-eastern  part 
of  the  department  of  the  t^fper  Marme, 
and  to  the' southern  part  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Meuse  and  Meurthe.  ^- II. 
Montes  (AmviA  ipi),  mountains  in  the 
western  part  of  the  island  of  Crete,  to  the 
south  of  Cydonia ;  now  Jlpro9oana, 

LxuciniDss,  the  daughters  of  Lea- 
mppns. 

Lxucirrus,  I.,  a  celebrated  Greek  phi- 


losopher, regarded  as  the  original  pro* 
pounder  of  the  Atomic  philosophy  after* 
wards  more  fully  explained  by  Democritus 
and  Epicurus.  He  was  bom  either  at 
Ells,  Abdera,  or  in  the  island  Melos ;  was 
a  disciple  of  Zeno,and  the  supposed  teacher 
of  Democritus.  A  few  fragments  of  hia 
treatise  "  On  Mind"  have  been  preserved 
by  Stoba^us.  —  IL  A  brother  of  Tyadams, 
king  of  Sparta,  who  married  Philodice* 
daughter  of  Inaehus,  by  whom  he  had 
Hilaim  and  Phoebe^  known  by  the  patio> 
nymlc  of  Leucippides.  They  were  car^ 
ried  away  by  &eir  cousins.  Castor  and 
Pollux,  when  on  the  eve  of  celebrating 
their  nuptial?  with  Lynceus  and  Idas.— 
III.  A  son  of  (Enomaus,  who  became 
enamoured  of  Daphne,  and  to  obtain  her 
confidence,  disguised  himself  in  a  female 
dress,  and  attended  her  as  a  companion. 
But  his  artifice  proved  fiital;  for  when 
Daphne  and  her  attendants  were  bathing 
in  the  Ladon,  the  sex  of  Leuoippus  was 
discovered,  and  he  perished  by  the  darts 
of  tiie  nymphs. 

LaucoribaA,  a  cape  of  Italy,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Brutii,  twelve  miles 
distant  from  Rhegium,  and  regarded  by 
all  ancient  writers  as  the  termutation  of 
the  Apennines.  Topographers  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  modern  point  of  land 
which  answers  to  Leucopetra;  some  fix- 
ing it  at  CSqw  PiMora,  others  ait  the  Pmta 
delia  Saettti,  and  others  at  the  CqM  cMT 
Armi. 

Lnnc5rBRTB,  an  ancient  name  of  Te* 
nedos,  given  to  it  probably  from  the  sp« 
pearanoe  made  by  the  sunomits  of  its 
chalk-hiUs. 

LcitcosIa,  or  Lxvcasia,  a  small  island  in 
the  Sinus  Psstanua,  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  one  of  the  Sirens.  It  is 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Xicoss,  and 
sometimes  by  that  of  Jtola  piano,  Sereal 
vestiges  of  buildings  were  discovered  thert 
in  1696. 

Lwco-siritii,  the  Gr.  form  of  a  name 
applied  by  the  Perrians  to  the  Cappado- 
cians,  "  White  Syrians,"  because  they  pos- 
sessed a  foirer  complexion  than  tiieir 
swarthy  brethren  of  the  south.  The  Leu- 
oo»Syrii  became  in  time  blended  into  one 
pet^le  with  the  Pi^hlagontaDa. 

LaticoTHJu,  L,  the  name  given  to  Ino 
af^er  she  had  been  transformed  into  «  sea- 
goddess.  Both  she  and  her  son  Palanum 
were  held  powerf^  to  save  firomshipwieek, 
and  were  invoked  by  mariners.  The  name 
Leueothea  is  supposed  to  be  derived  firom 
XwK6t,  white,  and  34a0,  to  ncn.— ^11.  A 
daughter  of  Orohamus,  dSriionoured  by 
ApoUo^  and  buried  alive  by  her  incensed 
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Iktber.  The  god  otuaed  the  irankinoeDse 
abmb  to  ipriiig.  up  finun  her  grav«. 

Lkuctaa,  a  fimall  town  of  Bfltotiat  fii^ 
xnous  ibr  the  Tietory  which  Epeminondas, 
the  Tbeboto.  genexvl,  obtaiaed  over  the 
superioir  foree  of  Clcombrotus,  king  of 
Sparta»  a.c.  371.  The  latter  were  su- 
perior  in  number  and,  perhaps,  also  in  dis- 
M|>liBe  and  miUtary  skill,  to  their  adrer- 
earies;  but  tiie  ability  of  thdr  generak 
coahled  the  Thebans  to  aeliieve,  despite 
erery  disadvantage,  the  greatest  triumph 
over  won  by  one  Greek  army  over  another, 
deombrotus,  the  Spartan  king,  was  left 
dead  on  the  field,  with  many  of  his  princi- 
pal offictes,  and  the  flower  of  his  troops. 
Sparta  lost  with  this  battle  the  ascendancy 
she  had  long  enjoyed  among  the  Grecian 
■tatc&  The  spot  retains  its  ancient  name 
in  some  degree,  being  now  called  Lemetu 

LvocraoM,  I.,  called  Leuctra  by  Thu- 
oydidcs  and  Xenophon,  a  maritime  town 
of  Messenia»  which  from  its  frontier  situ»* 
tion  became  a  source  of  dispute  between 
the  Messenians  and  Laconians.  Philip, 
the  son  of  Amyntai^  who  acted  as  umpire, 
awarded  it  to  the  Messenians.  It  was 
aaid  to  hare  been  founded  by  Felops. 
The  ancient  site  is  still  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Zcalrt^— II.  A  small  town 
of  Aehada,  on  the  Sinus  Corinthiaeus, 
above  .£giuma  and  in  the. vicinity  of 
ShypB,  on  which  it  was  dependent.  -—  III. 
X«mfari,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  below  Mega- 
lopol'is. 

Lixoii^i;  a  people  of  Gaul,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Seme,  conquered  with  great  slaugh- 
ter by  a  lieutenant  of  J*  Cfcsar.  Their 
capital  was  Noviomag09  near  LUieux, 

LiaaMiin,  a  celebrated  eopbist  of  An- 
tieeh,  in  the  age  of  the  emperor  Julian, 
was  bom  a*  ».  914,' of  a  good  frmily.  Af- 
ter pursuing  hii  studies  with  great  dili- 
gence in  hb  native  city,  he  repaired  to 
Athens,  wher*  he  ittoiaiiied  four  years;  but 
having  friled-in  his  expectation  of  obtain- 
ing a  chair  in  that  city  be  began  to  profess 
eIflN]ueiiee^or  the  sopbistie  art,  at  Constan- 
tinople;. But  his  brilliant  ineoess  having 
eicited  the  envy  of  hie  contemporaries,  be 
wai  charged  whh  sorcery,  and. in  conae- 
quenea  cogipaUtod  to  leave  Constantinople 
A»  D.  946.  ..'fie  retired  to  Ntdla,  and  from 
Jttis  place  be  went  to  Nioomedia,  where  he 
obtained  great  eelebvity  as  an  iastroctor. 
The  emperor  Julian  became  his  friend 
and  patron;  and  though,  he  eontittued  to 
the  close  of  his  long  Sh  a  decided  oppo* 
nent  of  Cfariatiamty,'he  numbered  among 
his  attached  friends  some  of  the  most  dis« 
tingnislied  liitbers  of  the  early  Christian 
ehurcb.     Nearly  all  hb  numerous  wri« 


tings,  consisting  chiefly  of  letters,  decla- 
mations, and  moral  treatises  have  come 
down  to  us. 

LiaXvus,  a  famous  chain  of  mountains 
m  Syria,  from  the  Heb.  iAanoih  **  white^'* 
from  their  snowy  summitSi  There  are  se- 
veral paodlel  chains,  four  of  which  towards 
the  west  have  the  name  of  Liheiius,  while 
another  parallel  chain  to  the  east  was  called 
by  the  Greeks  Antilibanua.  Between  Li- 
banus  and  AntiUbanus  is  a  long  valley 
called  CkOe-  Syna,  »  HoUow  Syria."  Li- 
banus  was  fiuned  for  its  cedars. 

LiBsa,  the  name  of  an  ancient  Italian 
deity,  identified  with  the  Greetan  Diony- 
sus or  Baochiu.  When  the  worship  of 
Ceres  and  Proserpina  was  introduced  at 
Rome,  Proserpina  was  named  Libera, 
and  the  conjoined  deities  w^e  honoured 
as  Ceres,  liber,  and  Libera.  The  name 
Liber  is  commonly  derived  from  liber, 
**  free,'*  and  is  referred  to  the  influence  of 
wine  in  freeins  from  care.  Others,  how«- 
ever,  prefer  deducing  it  from  Ubo,  ^'to 
pour  forth,"  and  make  Liber  to  be  the  god 
of  productiveneas  effected  by  moisture. 

LnaaailA,  a  festival  instituted  at  Rome 
in  honour  of  Liber,  the  Roman  Bacchus, 
after  the.  suppression  of  the  Bacchanalia. 
It  was  of  a  very  simple  and  innocent  cImn. 
reeter  compared  with  the  Bacchanalia  or 
Dianysia,  and  was  held  annually  on  the 
16th  Msrch,  the  day  on  which  the  Roman 
youth  assumed  the  Toga  vMlu, 

LnaaTAS,  the  goddess  of  freedom,  iden- 
tical with  the  Eleuthena  at  the  Grcekc. 
Tiberius  Gracchus  is  said  to  have  erected 
the  first  temple  to  her  et  Rome,  on  the 
Aventine  HiU ;  and  it  was  here  that  the 
arehives  of  the  state  were  deposited*  The 
goddess  was  represented  9a  a  Roman  ma- 
tron, arrayed  in  white,  holding^  in  one  bend 
a  bsoken  aceptre,  and  in  the  other  a  pike 
surmounted  by  a  pileus  or  cap,  in  allusion 
to  the  Ronoum  custom  of  putting  one  on  the 
heads  of  slaves  wlien  manumitted.  At  her 
feet  lay  a  cat,  an  animal  that  is  an  enemy 
to  all  restraint. 

LiaaeBaA,  L,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  tttu* 
atedpn  the  decfivity  of  Oljrmpus,  and  not 
for  frooLthe  tomb  of  Orpheus^  An  oracle 
declared,  that  when  the  sun  bdidd  thebonea 
of  the  pbet,  the  city  should  be  destroyed  by 
a  boar  {bwh  wit),  Thm  infaabitanU  of  LU 
faethra  rsdicnled  the  prophecy  as  a  thing 
impossible ;  but  the  column  of  Orpheua's 
monument  having  been  accidentally  broken, 
a  gap  was  made  by  which  light. broke  in 
upon  the  tomb^  when  the  same  night  the 
torrent  nemed  Sus,  being  prodigiously 
swollen,  rushed  down  with  violence  from 
Mount  Olympus  upon  Libethra,    over- 
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throwing  the  wans,'and  all  the  public  aiid 
private  edifices,  and  evety  living  creature, 
in  its  furious  course.  Strabo  alludes  to 
Libethra  when  speaking  of  MountHelieon ; 
and  hence  the  Muses  were  surnamed  Libe- 
thrides.  —  II.  A  fountain  of  Thessaly,  on 
Mount  Homole,  in  the  northern  extrenilty 
of  the  district  of  Magnesia. 

LifenuntDes,  a  name  given  to  the 
Muses.     See  LiBvrnaA  I. 

LiBtTiNA,  a  goddess  at  itorte  presiding 
over  ftmeials.  In  her  temple  were  sold  all 
things  requinte  for  them.  By  an  institu- 
tion ascribed  to  Servius  T\illivs  a  piece  of 
money  was  paid  her  for  every  one  who 
died,  and  the  name  of  the  d^eased  entered 
in  a  boolc  called  Libitinm  ratio.  The  ob-' 
jeet  of  this  cbstom  was  to  ascertain  the 
dumber  of  deaths  annually. 

LtBoK,  an  architect  of  Elis,  who  built 
the  temple  of  Olympiin  Jove  a.  c.  444, 
in  the  sacred  grove  Altis,  out  Of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  spoil  taken  fi-om  the  INsirans 
and  some  other  people. 

LisomcsHfcss,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  Bytacitlm,  in  Africa  Propria. 
Their  name  ihdicates  that  they  were  a 
mixture  of  Libyans  and  Phttnkians.  The 
Libophcentces  are  t  proof  of  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  Phcenician  and  Cartha- 
ginian settlers,  in  admitting  the  natives 
to  a  participation  in  some  of  the  rights 
of  citizenship.  Carthage  itself  was  in 
this  sense  a  LibophtBmciiui  city.  PKny 
limits  the  appellation  to  the  cities  on 
the  co^t  of  Byzacium;  but  ft  ought  to  be 
ettended  to  other  parts  also  of  the  African 
coast. 

LibdrnXa,  a  province  of  lUyricum,  be* 
tween  Dalmotia  and  Istrfa. '  The  Libur- 
nians  were  an  lllyrian  tribe,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  have  sent  ^rth  'a  pan  of  th^ 
number  to  Italy*  dividing  into  three  tribes,' 
the  lapyges,  Peuc^ii,  and  CklabrL  At 
Rome  a  number  of  men,  employed  as. 
public  heralds,  were  called"  LibmmU  pro-' 
baUy  beeaiise  they  were  of  Liburtuan  ex- 
traction. Some  kbips  of  %.  light  construe^ 
tion,  with  strong  bettks,'  were  also  caQed 
LibwTtdttH.     The  country  is  now  CrotitUt, 

LibvkmIsss,  Isliihd^  on  the  coast  of  Li- 
biitnb^  in  the  Hadriatie. 

Lteeamtjs,  a  chain  of  mountaiiw  neat 
Apulia,  whieh  Hannibal  crossM  in  his 
mareh  from  SaAmitmi  and  the  territory  of 
the  Pelignt  into  ApuIiiS.  It  probably  co^ 
responds  to  the  modern  Afoaf^  deila  Betm.  - 

Llaf  A)  L,  a  daughter  of  Epaphus  and 
Casaiopea,  and  mother  of  Agenor  and  Be~ 
lus  by  Neptune. -^11.  The  name  given  to 
wiMt  was  otherwise  called  Afttea.  In  a 
more  restrieted  tense,  Liby*  waa  applied 


to  that  part  of  Africa  which  contained 
Cyrenaica  and  Marmarlca,  together  with  a 
very  extensive  region  in  the  interior,  and 
was  generally  styled  Libya  Interior. 

LiBYcnii  MARK,  that  part  of  the  Medi-' 
terranean  lying  along  the  coast  of  Libya* 
and  extending  eastward  as  far  as  the  islana. 
of  Crete. 

LunrssA,  a  small  village  of  Bithynia, 
west  of  Nicomedia,  rendered  memorable! 
for  containing  the  tomb  of  Hannibal,     tt 
corresponds  to  the  modern  Gelntte, 

LichXdbs,  three  small  islands  near  Ca^• ' 
neum,  a  promontory  of  Euboea,  deriving 
their  name  firom, 

Lie  HAS,  a  servant  of  Hercules,  who 
brought  to  him  the  poisoned  tunic  from 
Dejanira.  He  was  thrown  by  his  master 
into  the  sea,  and  changed  into  a  rock  in  the 
Eubcean  sea  by  the  gods.  * 

LiclTEs,  a  people  of  Vindclicia  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  tlie  Licus,  in  the  modem, 
Oberdonau  Kreisj  north-east  of  fiiisen. 

LicivUm  LxOes.     See  Rooationxs. 

LiciKiA,   I.,   daughter  of    P.  Licinius 
Crassus,  and  wife  of  C.  Gracchus,  whom 
she  attempted  to  dissuade  from  his  sedi- 
tious  measures.     She  was  deprived  of  her 
dowry  after  the  death  of  her  husband.  — -" 
II.  Called  also  Terentia,  the  wife  of  Me-  * 
Gsnai^  distinguished  for  coi^ugal  tender-' 
ness.     She  was  the  sister  of  Proculeius. 

LicIkIus,  a  name  common  to  several- 
Romans,  of  whom  the  most  distinguished, 
were,  I.,  Caius,  surnamed  Stolo,  of  a  dis- 
tinguished plebeian  fiiuAly  at  Rome,  w'aa 
associated  as  tribune  of  the  people  with 
L.  Sextius  Lateranus  B.  c.   575.     He  is 
celebrated  for  having  introduced  certain, 
laws,  enhancing  the  power  of  the  people,'^ 
called  Lidnls  Leges,  an  account  of  wjrich^ 
will  be  found  under  RbgatiOnes  Litinia*. 
He  also  introdoeed  the  law  which  per- ' 
mitied  the  plebeians  to  share  the  consular 
dignity  w^th  the  patricians,  a,  c.  965,  apd 
him'sefr  reaped  ^6  benefiu  of  this  law,, 
having  b^n  one  Of  the  first  plebeian  con-, 
suTs. — II.  Mur«;na.  fSeeMuxjaKA.) — III.' 
Varro  Murcna,  brother  of  Proculeius.  tic , 
conspired  against  Augustus  with  FannWs 
Ciepio,  and  buffered  for  his  crime.  —  IV.^ 
C.  Flavius  Valerianus,  a  celebrated  Rom^ 
empetvr.*    His  Esther  was  a  poor  peasant 
of  Dalmatia,  and  he  himself  hkd  been  w, 
common  soldier  in  the  Roni An' armies;  lAit 
his  valour  recommended  hhn  to  Oalerius, 
MAximianus,  who  had  once  shared'  with' 
him  the  Subordinate  offices  of  the  utny,' 
and  hlai  lately  been  invest^  with  ihe  im-' 
petiaf  purple  by  Diocletian.  Galerius  toolt 
him  as  i^  colleague  in  the  empire;  And  Ap- 
pointed him  over  the  province  of  Pannonia 
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and  Rhcetia.  Constantino,  also  one  of  the 
emperors,  courted  the  fayour  of  Licinius, 
and  made  his  intimacy  more  durable  by 
giving  him  his  sister  Constantia  iji  mar- 
riage, A.  D.  313.  Licioius  did  not  use  his 
successes  with  moderation.  Ilesolving  to. 
remove  all  possibility  of  rival  claims  to 
the  empire  of  the  East,  he  put  to  death 
the  SOD  and  daughter  of  Maximin,  and 
(toramlttcd  many  other  barbarities  which 
have  branded  blf  name  with  in&my.  The 
continual  successes  c^  Constantine,  too,  ren- 
dered Licinius jealous ofhis greatness.  The 
persecutions  of  the  Christians  soon  caused 
a  rupture,  and  Licinius  had  the  mortifi- 
c;iti9n  to  lose  ^wa  battles,  one  in  Pannonia, 
the  other  near  Adrianopolis,  Treaties 
of  peace  were  made,  but  Licinius  soon 
broke  them ;  and  after  many  engagements 
9,'  decisive  battle  was  fought  near  Chalce- 
dooia,  in  which  Licinius  was  conquered. 
Thereupon  he  fled  to  Nicomedia,  where 
the  conqueror  soon  obliged  him  to  sur- 
render, and  resign  the  imperial  purple; 
and  two  years  afterwards  he  was  strangled 
by  order  of  Conctantine  at  Thessalonica, 
A.  p.  324,  His  son,  by  Constantia,  bore 
also  the  same  name.  He  was  honoured 
with  the  title  of  Caesar,  when  scarce  twenty 
months  old;  but  was  involved  in  his  father's 
ruin,  and  put  tp  death  bv  Constantine. 

LiciNUSt  a  barber  and  frcedman  of  Au- 
gustus, raised  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of 
a  senator  on  account  of  bb  hatred  to 
Pompey's  family. 

LiGAaTus,  Q,.,  a  Roman,  proconsul  of 
Africa,  after  Coniidius.  In  the  civil  wars 
he  followed  the  interest  of  Fompey,  but 
was  pardoned  by  Caesar  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia.  The  adherents  of  the  dictator 
were  determined  on  the  niip  of  Ligarius ; 
but  Cicero,  in  an  .eloquent  oration,  de- 
feated hia  accusers,  and  procured  his  ac- 
quittal. He  afterwards  joined  in  the 
conspinK^y  against  Camar. 

X'lcxa  or,  LicsRis,  now  the  Xcn'nf,  the 
largest  river  of  GauL  It  rises  in  Mons 
Cf  henna  or  Cecmnes,  and  for  the  llrst  half 
of  its  course  runs  directly  north,  then  turoa 
to  the  west,  and  fidls  into  the  Atlantic 
between  the  territories  of  the  lactones  and 
N^mne^es.  ,    . 

LicSaxs,  the  inhabitants  pf  Liguril^ 
See  LiouRiA. 

,  LiGualA*  a  country  of  Cisalpine  Gaul» 
lying  alpng  the  shores  of  the  Sinua 
l^gusticus  or  Gulf  of  Genoa,  bounded  by 
the  Varus  on  the  west,  by  the  Macra  on 
the  south-east,  and  on  the  north  by  tjie 
Alps*  The  origin  of  the  Liguriana  ia  in- 
volved ip  deep  obscurity.  Tbey  were  not 
cpnquere4  ^y  tlie  Bomans  till  after  the 


second  Funic  war.  The  commercial  towit 
of  Genoa  was  anciently,  and  stlil  is,  the 
capital  of  the  country. 

LioustIcum.  ma«x.  Gulf  of  Genoa,  the 
north  part  of  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.  It  was 
also  called  Ligusticus  Sinua.     ■ 

LiGYKs,  a  people  of  Asia,  who  inhabited 
the  country  between  Caucasus  and  the 
Phasis..  Some  suppose  them  to  be  a  eo- 
lony  of  the  Ligyes  of  Europe,  more  con|« 
monly  called  Ldgures. 

LiLTBiBUMt  a  celebrated  city  at  the 
westerp  extremity  of  Sicilyiuear  the  famous 
cognominal  promontory,  now  Cape  Soeo» 
Lilybaeum,  from  its  proximity  to  Carthage^ 
and  the  excellence  of  its  port,  was,  for  a 
lengthened  period,  the  capital  of  the  Car- 
thaginian possessions  in  Sicily.  It  was  a 
place  of  great  strength,  being  fortified  by 
strong  walls  and  a  deep  ditch,  into  which 
the  sea  appears  to  have  flowed ;  indeed,  a 
portion  of  the  ancient  ditches  still  exist  in 
tolerable  preservation*  The  size  of  the 
city  may  be  inferred  from  the  fiict  of  its 
requiring  a  garrison  of  10,000  men*  ex- 
clusive of  the  citizens,  for  its  defence. 
The  successful  resistance  it  opposed  to 
Pyrrhua,  by  whom  it  was  attacked  with 
great  fury,  and  its  defence  against  the 
Romany  sufficiently  evince  ita  strength 
and  importance.  After  having  ineffec- 
tually attempted  to  carry  it  by  assault,  the 
Eomans  converted  the  siege  into  a  block- 
ade;  and  the  city  only  surrendered  at 
the  end  of  five  years,  when  the  defeat  of 
Hanno  made  JEarther  resistance  unavailing. 
Under  the  Bomans  it  was  the  residence  of 
a  quiestor ;  and  is  called  by  Cicero,  ctsitof 
BpUndidUtima. ,   . 

L»i<$MUM,  a  town  of  Gallia  Aqvitanica,. 
in  the  territory  of  the  Fiotones.  It  was 
subsequently  called  Fictavi,  and  is  now 
Poitien* 

LiMoux,  a  town  of  Britain,  the  capital 
of  the  Coritani,  and  on  the  main  road  from 
Londinium  to  Eboracum.  It  is  now  Xia* 
eeXn^  Mannert  supposes  it  to  have  been  a 
Bpman  colonv,  and  deduces  the  modern 
name  from  tindi  Cohnia, 

LiVDu^  Zdndo,  a  city  in  the  island  of 
Rhpd^  Jiear  tbemiddle  of  the  eastern  coast. 
It  was  the  old  capital  of  the  island  before 
Bhodes  was  built,  and  ia  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Heliades.  Others  mada 
Tlepolemus  ita  first  settler ;  and  others, 
again,  assigned  its  foundation  to  Danau^ 
Lindus  is  one  of  the  three  cities  of  Bhodes 
alluded  lo  by  Homer.  Notice  of  it  also  oc- 
curs in  the  Parian  Chronicle.  It  contained 
a  very  ancient  and  fiunous  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, hence  called  the  Lindiao,  built,  ao« 
cording  to  a  tradition,  by  tbo  Danaidei. 
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The  statue  of  the  goddess  was  a  shapeless 
atone. 

LiNGONEs,  a  people  of  Gaul»  whose  ter- 
ritories iaeladed  Vogesus»  Vo$ge$,  Their 
chief  city  was  Aodomadiuiuiii«  afterwards 
Lingones,  now  Lanffreg.  They  passed  into 
Italy,  where  they  made  some  settlement 
near  the  Alps*  at  the  bead  of  the  Hadri- 
atic. 

.  XtiNuSi  a  name'  oommon  to  different 
persons,  whose  history  is  often  ooofounded 
together.  The  nuMt  distinguished  was 
the  brother  of  Ospheus.     See  Oamsus. 

JUrlaA,  lAparit  origiDally  called  Meli« 
gunis^  the  largest  of  the  ^olian  islands 
on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  so  called  from 
lipiurufly  son  of  Auaon,  king  of  these 
islands,  whose  daughter  Cyane  married 
bis  successor  .^Bolus.  The  capital  was 
also  called  lipara.  The  island  was  cele- 
brated for  its  fruits,  and  had  some  con^ 
venicnt.  harbours,  and  a  fountain  much 
fifequented  for  its  medioinal  powers.  It 
was  eaid  to  bare  been  colonised  by  Greeks 
fiom  Cnidus ;  at  a  later  period  it  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Carthaginians,  and  became 
ao  important  station  fi>r  their  fleets  during 
their  occupation  of  Sicily.  It  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  Romans  during  the  first 
Punic  war.,    See  Moulm, 

I4QUXMTXA,  Lwmxa^  a  river  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  fiUling  into  the  Hadriatic  Sea« 

Liui^  .now  Guri§lianOi  more  anciently 
Klonis,  or  Glanis,  a  river  of  Campania, 
which  it-  separated  from  Latium,  after  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  latter  bad  been 
removed  from  the  *  CirosBan  promontory. 
Its  source  is  in  the  country  of  the  Marsiy 
west  of  the  Laous  Fucinus,  and  fidls  into 
the  sea  near  Mintunue.  This  river  is 
particularly. noticed  by  the  poets  for  the 
sluggishness  of  its  stream. 

Lissus,  a  city  of  lUyria,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Drilo,  colonised  by  some  Syracu- 
sans  in  the  dme  of  Dionyrius  the  Elder. 
It  subsequently  feU  into  die  hands  of  the 
Illyrians,  who  retained  it  with  the  consent 
of  the  Romans,  after  they  bad  concluded 
a  peace  with  Teuta.  Not  many  years  in- 
tervened before  Philip  of  Macedon  com- 
pelled this  town  to  surrender,  but  the  Il- 
lyrians subsequently  recovered  the  posses- 
sion of  H.  Under  Oesar  it  became  a 
Boman  colony.  . 

Iiurj^  the  old  capital  of  the  Aborigines, 
in  the  country  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
fiabines.  It  was  surprised  by  the  Sabines 
in  an  expedition  by  night,  and  the  inha- 
bitants were  driven  out. 

LiTBawuiiy  Torrt  di  Poiriot  a  town  of 
I^yvin  Campania,  west  of  Atdla,  and 
north  of  Cunus.  Jt  became  a  Boman  colony 


in  the  same  year  with  Vultumum,  and  waa 
reoolonised  by  Augustus,  and  ranked  among 
the  prsfecturae.  Scipio  Africsnus  retired 
thither  in  disgust  at  the  injustice  of  his 
countrymen ;  but  whether  he  really  closed 
his  existence  here  may  be  deemed  un- 
certain. 

LiviA  Dansiujif  I.,  a  celebrated  Romaa 
lady,  empress  of  Bomcr  was  born  a.  c.  59. 
She  was  daughter  of  L.  Drusus  Calidianu%, 
and  married  Tib.  CI.  Nero,  by  whom  she 
had  Tiberiusb  afterwards  emperori  and 
Drusus  Germanun&  Her  personal  charmi^ 
agreeable  manners,  and  brilliant  intellect, 
made  so  deep  an  impression  on  Augustua 
that  he  resolved  to  many  her,  though  then 
pregnant,  and  having  divorced  his  wife 
ScrUwnia,  he  celebrated  his  nuptials  with 
Livia.  Soon  afterwards  her  children  bY 
Drusus  were  adopted  by  the  emperor ;  and, 
that  she  might  make  the  succession  of  her 
son  Tiberius  more  easy  and  undisputed,  she 
is  accused  of  secretly  involving  in  one  com- 
mon ruin  the  hdrs  and  nearest  relations 
of  Augustus^  She  is  also  chaiged  with 
having  murdered  her  own  hudiand  to 
hasten  the  elevation  of  Tiberius.  She 
died  in  her  86th  year.  Hberius  showed 
hJTF^f^^f  as  undutiliil  after  her  death  as  b^ 
fore;  and  expressly  commanded  that  no 
honours,  private  or  public,  should  be  paid 
to  her  memory.— -11.  or  XiviUa,  daughter 
of  Nero  Claudius  Drusus,  by  Antonia  the 
younger,  sister  of  Germanicus,  and  grand- 
daughter of  the  Empress  livia*  Her  first 
husband  was  Cains,  the  son  .of  Agrippa, 
and  after  bis  death,  when,  still  quite  youqg, 
she  married  Druaua  the  son  of  Tiberiusi 
Having  engaged  in  a  career  of  adultery 
with  S^anus,  she  hoped  to  rise  with  her 
paramour  to  the  imperial  dignity,  and  with 
this  view  conspired  against  her  husband ; 
but  her  guilt  being  afterwards  friUr  de- 
tected,  she  was  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Tiberius.  —  III.  Oaunuju      See  Oaxs- 

TILLA. 

IovXa  lxoxs,  laws  proposed  by  M.  Livius 
Drusus,'  tribune  a,  d.  c.  662,  about  trans- 
planting colonies  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  and 
granting  com  to  poor  citixens  at  a  low 
price;  also,  that  the  jndiceM  should  be 
chosen  from  the  senators  and  equites,  and 
the  allied  atates  of  Italy  admitted  to  the 
freedom  of  the  city.  Drusus  was  mui^ 
dered,  on  bii  return  from  the  forum,  before 
they  passed. 

Livios  ANoaoxicus,  I.,  a  dramatic  poet 
who  flourished  at  Bmne  about  a.  c.  240; 
native  of  Magna  Xirsecia.  'When  his  coun- 
try was  finally  subdued  by  the  Romans, 
Livius  was  mxule  captive,  and  brought 
to  Rome.    It  is  generally  believed  that  he 
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there  became  the  sUtc,  and  afterwards 
fireediiiaii»  of  Liyius  Salinator,  from  vh<Hn 
be  derived  one  of  his  names»  He  was  the 
first  who  turned  the  personal  satires  and 
fescennine  yean,  so  long  the  admiration 
of  the  Romans»  into  the  form  of  a  proper 
dialogue,  and  regular  play. — II.  M.  Salina- 
tor,  was  consul  a.  c.  819,  and  again  in  S07. 
During  his  first  term  of  office  he  carried 
on  a  successful  war  in  lUyrioum ;  during 
the  locond  he  had  for  his  colleague  Clau- 
dius Nero^  wbo^  though  his  personal  enemy, 
WW  yet  united  to  him  in  finendship  during 
their  official  career.  They  marched  toge> 
ther  against  Hasdrubal,  and  gained  the 
victory  at  the  Metaurus  in  Umbria,  for 
which  liyius  lec^Ted  the  honours  of  a 
triomphf  and  his  cdUeagne  only  an  oration. 
Three  years  after  he  was  censor  with  the 
same  Neio»  and  caused  an  unpopular  tax  to 
be  leried  on  salt,  whence  he  obt^ned  the 
sobriquet  of  SaiiMaiar  (from  Miim«,  **  salt- 
works**).— 1 1 1.  M.  Drusus.  (  See  Dedbob 
aiidLmsLd»s&>-»I  V.T!tus,a  celebrated 
Bflmaa  historian,  was  bom  at  Patavium, 
JWno,  B.  c.  59«  Few  particttlars  of  his 
history  are  known.  He  appears  to  have 
eoflse  to  Bome  at  a  Tery  early  age,  and  to 
have  been  highly  honoured  by  Augustus, 
who  made  him  preceptor  to  his  grandson 
Claudius,  afterwards  emperor ;  and  there 
to  have  occupied  himself  in  the  composition 
of  his  history,  parts  of  which,  as  they  were 
finished,  he  rnd  to  Augustus  and  Mecae- 
naa.  Distracted  with  the  tumult,  and  pro- 
bably disgusted  with  the  intrigues  and 
eabals  of  Rome,  he  sought  letiiement  at 
Naplei^  where  he  finished  his  history,  but 
returned  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  his  native  eountry,  where  he  died  a.  n. 
17,  aged  75.  His  Soman  History  was 
comprehended  in  1 40  books,  of  which  only 
S5,  and  a  firagment  of  another,  are  extant. 
Tbe  merit  of  this  history  is  well  known, 
and  the  high  rank  which  Livy  IkMs  among 
historians  will  never  be  disputed. 

Lociu,  L  (Seeliocaia.).— II.  Epise- 
phyrii,  a  people  of  Magna  Graraia,  ori- 
ginallv  a  colony  of  the  Loon  Opuntii,  or, 
aeoording  to  some,  of  the  Loori  OaoI«, 
from  Greece.  The  foundation  of  this 
colony  is  usually  fixed  at  about  a.  a  710-^ 
68Sb  The  Episephyrian  Loori  were  a 
bmve  people,  and  in  a  battle  with  the 
Gbolonians,  10,000  Locri,  with  a  few  allies, 
defected  130,000  of  the  enemy,  near  the 
S^gra ;  an  event  so  marvellous,  that  it  be- 
came psowfbial,  **  It  is  more  true  than  the 
battle  of  Sagrai."  They  are  also  said  to 
have  been  the  first  Greek  people  who  had 
a  written  code  of  law^    See  Zalxucub. 

Tiooaii^  the  name  used  to  designate  the 


country  of  three  distinct  Grecian  tribes, 
the  Locri  Epicnemidii,  Opuntii,  and  O- 
8ol«,  <tf  whom  the  two  former  were  the 
more  ancient.  The  Epicnemidii  inhabited 
the  eastern  coast  of  Phocis,  and  derived 
their  name  firom  part  of  a  mountain  range 
called  Cnenus,  stretching  from  Mt.  CEta  to 
the  borders  of  Beeotia,  north-east  of  the 
former,  along  the  Sinus  Maliacus  op- 
ponte  tiie  promontory  Ceneum  in  £u- 
boea.  South-east  of  the  Epicnemidii 
were  the  Locri  Opuntii,  so  called  from 
Opus,  their  chief  city.  The  Oiolie  occu- 
pied a  narrow  tract  of  country,  situated 
on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  commencing  at  the  ^tolian  Rhium, 
and  terminating  near  Crissa.  To  the  west 
and  north  they  adjoined  the  JEtolians,  and 
partly  also,  in  the  latter  direction,  the 
Dorians,  while  to  the  east  they  bordered 
on  the  district  of  Delphi,  belonging  to 
Fboets.  lliey  are  said  to  have  been  a 
colony  firom  the  more  celebrated  Loerians 
of  the  east  j  but  no  satisfiutory  explanation 
of  their  origin  has  been  given.  Thucydides 
represents  them  as  a  wild,  uncivilised  race^ 
and  addicted  firom  the  earliest  period  to 
theft  and  rapine.  In  the  Pdoponnesian 
war  they  appear  to  have  nded  with  the 
Athenians,  as  the  latter  held  possession  of 
Naupactus,  their  principal  town  and  har- 
bour, probably  from  enmity  to  the  JEto* 
lians,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Peloponnerians. 

LocvsTA,  a  notorious  female  poisoner  at 
Rome  during  the  first  century  of  our  era. 
She  poisoned  Claudius  by  order  of  Agrip- 
pina,  and  Britannicus  by  order  of  Nero, 
who  loaded  her  with  presents  after  the 
perpetration  of  the  deed,  and  actually 
placed  learners  under  her,  in  order  that 
her  art  might  be  perpetuated.  She  was 
put  to  death  by  Galba. 

Loeuiius.     See  Aius. 

LollIa  PAULLiwA,  gnuid-daughter  of 
LoUius,  who  made  himself  so  infiimous 
by  his  rapacity  ui  tiie  provinces.  She  mar- 
ried C.  Memmius,  a  man  of  consular  rank, 
but  was  taken  firom  him  by  Caligula,  who 
made  her  his  own  wife,  but  soon  after  re- 
pudiated her.  She  afterwards,  on  the 
death  of  Bfesaalina,  aspired  to  a  union  with 
Qaudius,  but  was  put  to  death  through 
the  influence  of  Agrippina. 

LoLiJus,  I.,  M.  Palicanus,  a  Roman  no- 
bleman in  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  gave 
him  B.C.  SO  the  government  of  Galatia, 
with  the  title  of  proprietor.  He  acquitted 
himself  so  well  in  this  office,  that  the 
emperor,  in  order  to  recompense  his  ser- 
vices, named  him  consul,  a.  c.  2S,  with  L. 
Aurclius  Lepidus.     Being  sent,B.c.  17, 
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to  engage  the  Gennans,  who  had  made  an 
IrrupUoa  into  Gaul,  be  had  the  xnicfor- 
tune,  after  some  successes,  to  experieiice 
a  defeat,  known  in  history  by  the  appel- 
lation of  dades  LolUwuit  and  in  which  be 
lost  the  eagle  of^the  fifUi  legion.  It  ap- 
pears, however^  that  he  was  able  to  repair 
the  disaster,  and  regained  the  confidenoe 
of  Augustus,  for  this  monarch  chose  him, 
about  JL  c.  3,  to  accompany  Caius  Conar 
(afterwards  the  Emperor  Caligula)  into  the 
East,  as  a  kind  of  director  of  his  youth. 
In  the  course  of  this  mission,. he  became 
guilty  of  the  greatest  depredations,  and 
formed  secret  plots,  which  were  disclosed 
to  Caius  Caesar  by  the  king  oi  the  Par- 
thiaus  s  and  a  hv  days  afterwards  LoUius 
died  suddenly,  leaving  behind  him  im» 
mense  riches,  but  a  most  odious  memory. 
Horace  addressed  to  him  one  of  his  odes 
(the  ninth  of  the  fourth  book)  in  the  year  of 
his  consulship  with  Lepidus,  but  diedseren 
or  eight  years  before  LoUius  had  disgraeed 
himself  by  his  conduct  in  the  East. -» 1 1. 
A  son  of  the  preceding,  to  whom  Horace 
addressed  two  of  his  epistles  (the  second 
and  eighteenth  of  the  first  book).  He 
was  Uie  eldest  son  of  M.  LoUius  Palica- 
nus,  and  is  therefore  styled  by  Horace 
Maximt  {wiL  tuUu), 

LoNuiKiu>i,a  city  of  the  Trinobantes,  in 
Britain^  now  Lcnthiu  It  is  not  mentioned 
by  J.  CcBsar ;  but  Anunianus  ealls  it  re* 
twUwit  oypidum,  and  it  is  represented  as 
a  considerable,  opulent,  and  commercial 
toivn,  in  the  age  oi  Nero. 

LomodcXmus,  a  surname  of  Artaxer« 
xes  h,  Gr,  MattpSx^^p^     See  AaTAxaaxas. 

XiONOiNus,  DiomrsZoa  Cassius,  a  cele- 
brated Greek  philosopher  and  critic,  is 
said  to  have  been  bora  either  in  Syria  or 
at  Athens,  but  at  what  period  is  uncertain. 
His  early  education  was  conducted  by  his 
uncle  Pronto,  a  celebrated  rhetorician ; 
and  after  studying  under  Ammomus  and 
Origen,  he  retired  to  Athens,  where  he 
opened  a  sebool  of  philosophy  and  ilieto- 
rie;  Heafterwardsaeeepted  Uie  invitation 
of  Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  to  undertake 
the  education  of  her  sons,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  ber  principal  adviser  in  the  war 
against  Aiirelian  which  resulted  fttally, 
both  to  ZenolMa  and  bimself ;  for  after  the 
capture  of  Palmyra  by  thai  emperor,  a.  d. 
S73y  Longinus  was  put  to  death  by  bis 
instructions*  while  Zenobia  vras  carried 
captive  to  Rome.  (See  ZiMoaix.)  His 
treatise  on  the  Sublime  as  the  only  work 
of  I^onginus  which  has  descended  to  us 
in  a  perfect  state. 

LoKooBAani.     See  hAvaoMAMOi* 

I<OKGus»  a  Greek  writer,  author  of  a 


prose  romance  entitled  PtutortA,  and  re- 
lating to  the  loves  of  Daphnis  and  Chioe. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  time 
of  Theodosius  the  Great ;  but  no  authien- 
tic  particulars  are  known  respecting  bim; 

Loris,  or  Lotos,  a  beautifhl  nympb, 
daughter  of  Neptune,  who,  to  save  herself 
irom  the  importunities  of  Piiapus,  im- 
plored the  protection  of  the  gods,  ami  was 
changed  into  the  aquatic  lotus. 

LoToraXoi,  a  people  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  near  the  Syrtes,  so  named  fi^m 
their  living  on  the  lotus.  Ulysses  visited 
their  country  at  his  return  from  the  Trojan 
war, 

LucA,  Z>itcea,a  city  of  Etruria,  north-east 
of  Pisse,  on  the  river  Auser  or  Serthi6, 
said  to  have  been  coloaaaed  a.  v.  c.  575. 
Caesar  frequently  made  Luoa  his  head- 
quarters during  his  command  in  the  two 
Gauls. 

LncAKi,  the  inhabitants  of  Lucania. 
See  LucANXA. 

LucamIa,  a  country  of  Magna  Gnecia, 
below  Apulia,  oocupied,  in  common  wi^ 
the  other  provinces  of  southern  Italy,  by 
numerous  Greek  colonies.  But  the  native 
race  of  the  Lueani,  who  were  said  to  be 
of  Samnitio  origin,  were  numerous  and 
warlike^  succeeded  in  making  themselves 
masters  of  several  of  the  Greek  cities,  and 
were  themselves  only  finally  subjected  by 
the  Romans  after  the  war  with  Hannibal. 

LucAMUs,  M.  Anvaos,  I.,  a  celebrated 
Latin  poet,  was  born  at  Corduba  in  Spain, 
A.  D.  38.  His  lather,  Annaeus  Mela,  a 
Roman  knight,  was  the  youngest  brother 
of  Seneca,  the  philosopher.  He  was  early 
removed  to  Rome,  where  bis  rising  talents 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  oif  Nero, 
who  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  an  augur 
and  quKStor,  before  he  had  attained  the 
proper  age;  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy 
the  imperial  &vour;  for  having  had  the 
imprudence  to  enter  the  lists  against  his 
imperial  patron,  who  was  ambitious  of 
being  thought  the  first  poet  of  the  age,  and 
having  obtained  an  easy  victory,  he  was 
prohibited  by  the  emperor  from  declaiming 
in  public.  His  resentinent  being  pro- 
voked by  this  and  other  insults,  he  joined 
Piso  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  emperor ; 
but  the  plot  was  discovered ;  and  the  poet 
having  nothing  left  but  to  choose  the  man- 
ner of  his  execution,  opened  his  veins  in  a 
warm  bath,  and  died  in  his  twenty-seventh 
year,  a.  o.  65,  Of  all  his  compositions 
none  but  his  **  Pharsalia,**  which  gives 
an  account  of  the  civil  wars  of  Caesar  and 
Pompey,  remains,  and  even  this  poem  is 
unfinished. —  II.  Ocellus.     See  Ocxllus. 

LtfcxBKS,  a  body  of  horse  composed  of 
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Roman  koigbts,  finst  establUhod  bjr  Ro- 
maluB  Mod  Titus.  It  b  said  to  have  re- 
ceived  its  natae  from  Lutumo,  ml  Etrurian 
who  assisted  tho  Romans  against  the 
Sabines^  or  lwom$t "  f^ove***  where  Romulus 
had  erected  an  aaylum,  or  a  place  of  refuge 
for  aU  fiigitives,  &c.,  that  he  might  people 
his  city  i  but  it  is  difficult  to  aoeount  for 
th0  origin  of  the  word. 

LucxrIa,  XfHeenif  m  city  of  Apalia» 
about  twelve  miles  west  of  Arpt.  It 
was  said  to  hare  beeft  founded  by  Dlo- 
inede»  whose  offerings  to  Minerva  were 
still  to  be  setn  in  the  temple  of  that 
goddess  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  Luceria 
was  the  first  Apuliaa  city  which  the 
Romans  appear  to  have  been  solicitous  to 
possess,  and  tbou^  it  was  long  an  object 
of  contention  'with  the  Samnites,  they 
finally  secured  their  conquest  and  sent  a 
colony  thither,  a.  d.  c.  440.  It  remained 
6rm  in  hs  all^gianee  ti>  Rome  during  the 
invasion  of  HannibaL  It  was  noted  fiw 
the  ezceUence  of  its  wool>  a  propeity, 
indeed^  which  "^ms  common  to  the  whole 
of  Apulia. 

.  LucUmusi  a  oelebmted  Greek  authoiv 
bom. at  Samosata»  the  capital  of  Comma- 
gene,  in  the  reign  of  Tn^ian.  He  was 
early  bouiyl  to  one  of  his  undesi  a  sculp* 
tor ;  but  as  he  made  no  proficiency  in  the 
art,  he  resolved  to  turn  his  attention  ^ 
literature  and  the  law.  He  tlMO  b^gan  to 
study  philosophy  and  eloquence^  and  visiled 
difilerent  place^r  nmre  particularly  Athens^ 
where  be  attracted  the  notice  of  M.  Aure« 
lius,  who  appointed  him  register  to  the  Roh 
men  governs  of  Egypt.  He  died  a.  d^  1^0» 
in  his  90th  year;  some  of  the  modems 
have, asserted  that.Jbe  was  torn  to  pieeea  by 
dogs  for  impiety,  particularly  for  ridleuliqg 
the.  Christian  rcdigion.  The  works  of 
Lucian  are  written  in  the  Attic  dialect, 
and  consist  chiefly  of  Dialogues,  in  which 
he  introduces  different  characters  with 
much  dramatic  propriety. 

LucirBa,  the  name  of  the  planet  Vemia 
or  morningrstar.  It  ia  called .  Xiucifer» 
when  ^»pearing  in  the  morning  before 
the  sun  i  \fai  wken  it  follows  it,  and  ap« 
pears  some  time  after  its  setting  it  is 
called  Hesperus.     3ee  Haspsavs. 

Luc!iJfus»  I.,  C,  a  Roman  knight  bom 
at  Suessa,  a  town  of  the  Aurunci>  a.  c.  1  49l 
9y  the  mother^  nde  he  was  graod-onde 
of  Pompey  the  Oreat.  In  early  youth  he 
served  at  the  siege  of  Jblumantia,  in  the 
same  oprnp.  with  Melius  and  Jugurtha, 
under  the  jmmger  Afi^anns  ^  and  on  his 
return  to'  Rome  he  continued  to  live  on 
terms  of  the  .closest  intimacy  with  Scipio 
and  his  firiend  Lsitiusfc  He  is  looked  on  as 


the  fouiider  of  satire,  and  as  the  first  great 
satirical  writer  among  the  Romans.  Of  his 
thirty  satires,  only  a  few  verses  remain. 
He  died  at  Naples  in  his  46th  year» 
B.  c.  103.  -—11.  Lueinus,a  fiimous  Roman, 
who  fled  with  Brutus  after  the  battle  of 
Philippi.  Being  soon  overtaken  by  a  party 
of  horse^  Lucilius  suffered  himself  to  be 
severely  wounded  by  the  dart  of  the  enemy, 
exdahning  that  he  vras  Brutus,  and  wae 
taken  and  carried  to  the  conquerors^whose' 
demeocy  spared  his  life. 

LveiLLA,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  of  Faustina,  wae 
bom  ArO.  14$.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
she  was  giren  in  marriage  to  Lucius  Verus; 
at  that  time  commanding  the  Roman 
armies  in  Syria.  •  Veres  came  as  far  as 
Ephesns  to  meet  her,  and  the  union  was 
celebrated  in  this  dty  ;  but,  habituated  to 
debaucbcryf  Verus  soon  relapsed  into  his 
former  mode  of  life,  and  Lucilla,  finding 
herself  neglected,  entered  on  a  career  Si 
sifenilar  profligacy.  Returning  subsequently 
with  her  husband  to  Rome,  she  caused 
htm  to  be  poisoned  there,  and  afterwards^ 
in  accordaiMb  with  her  fother's  directions^ 
contracted  a  second  union  with  Claudiue 
Bompieianus,  an  aged'  senator,  of  great 
merit  and  probity.  Her  licentious  con- 
duct, however,  underwent  no  change,  and 
die  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Caprese 
by  her  brother  Conmbdos,  against  whom 
she  had -formed  a  conspiracy,  snd  was  soon 
afterwards  put  to  death,  a.  b.  184. 

LuciNA,  a  surname  of  Juno,  or  aeeord* 
ing  to  eome  of  Dtamir  as  the  goddess  who 
presided  over  child-birth,  the  namte  being 
probably  derived  ttata  lux,  Ughi,  She  had 
a  famous  temple  at  Rome,  fibe  is  called 
Ilkhyia  by  the  Greeks. 

I*vcIos,  a  prcnomen  eomttioh  to  many 
Romans,  of  whom  en  account  is  given 
under  their  fiunily  names. 

LucairlA,  a  celebrated  Roman  lady, 
daughter  of  Lucretius,  and  wife  of  Tat« 
quinitts  CoUatimit.  Her  name  is  eon* 
nsoted  in  the  old  legend  with  the  over* 
throw  of  kingly  power  et  Reme,  end  the 
story  is  related  aa  fbUowa :  When  Tarqm* 
nine  Superbus  wae  waging  war  against  Ar«- 
dei^  the  capital  of  the  Rutuli,  a  people  on 
the  cpeat  ciF  Latium^^tha-  city,  being  vei^ 
Btmng  both'by  natifreend  ert,  made  a  pro- 
tracted resistance^  The  Reman  army  there- 
fore  lay  encamped  around  the  walls,  in  order 
to  Mduce  it  by  fimine,  since  they  could  not 
do  eo  by  fbrcew  While  Ijnng  half  idle  here, 
the  pnnees  of  the  Tssquui  fomily,  and  their 
kinsmen  Brutus  and  CoUatinua,  happening 
to  feast  together*-  began  to  boaet  each  of 
the  beauty  and  virtue  of  his  wifo.     Col* 
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btiDUS  extoU^  his  spMue  LubretU  as 
beyond  all  rivalry}  While  every  one 
was  warm  with  the  idea,  it  was  agreed 
to  leave  the  camp  and  go  to  Rome,  to 
ascertiun  the  veracity  of  their  respective 
assertions.  The  wives  of  the  other  Ro- 
iBans  were  involved  in  the  dissipation  of 
a  feast,  but  Lutfreti*  was  employed  in  the 
midst  of  her  female  servant^  easing  thor 
labour  by  sharing  it  herael£  The  besuty 
and  innocence' of  Lucretia  inflamed  the 
passion  of  Sektus,  son  of  Tarquin.  He 
oberished  his  flame,  secretly  retired  from 
the  camp>  and  Came  to  the  house  of  Lu- 
cretia, where  he  met  with  a  kind  reception 
as  the  kinsman  of  her  husband.  At  mid- 
night* however,  he  secretly  entered  her 
chamber,  and  when  persuasion  was  inef? 
fectual,  he  threatened  to  kill  her  mnd  one 
of  her  male  slaves,  and,  layjng  the  body  by 
her  side,*  to  maintain  that  t^e  apparent 
adultery  had  inet  with  merited  punish- 
ment, Lucreua»  in  the  morning,  sent  for 
her,  husband  and  fiither,  revealed  to  them 
the  indignities  she  had  suffered  firom  the 
son  of  Tarquin,  entreated  them  to  avenge 
bet  irroogs,  and  stabbed  hersel£  Tliis 
fiual  blow  was  the  signal  of  rebellion.  The 
body  of  the  virtuous  Lucretia  was  exposed 
to  the  eyes  of  the  senate,  And  the  barba- 
rity of  Sextus,  joined  to  the  oppression  of 
his  fiuher,  so  irritated  the  Roman  people 
that  they  ezpeUed  the  Tarquint  from 
Rome,  and  established  the  republican  or 
consular    government  ▲.  u.  c.  S44.     See 

BftlTTOS.  - 

JJictaxlLu,  LSbnUittL  mountain  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  hanging  over  m 
pleasant  valley,- near  which  the  house  and 
fium  of  Horace  were  situated. 

LdcHETius  Cahus,  T.,  I.,  a  celebrated 
Roman  poet  «nd  philoaopber,  early  sent  to 
Athens,  where  he  studied  under  Zeno  and 
Phaedrus.  Tlie  tenets  of  Epicurus  and 
EmpJKlocles,  then  prevalent  at  Athens, 
were  warmly  embraced  by  Lucretius,  who 
explained  and  elucidated  them  in  a  poem, 
in  six  books,  de  Rerum  Natura,  which  has 
passed  through  numerous  editions,  and 
has  been  often  translated.  He  is  said  to 
have  destroyed  himself  in  his  forty-fourth 
year,  about  a.  c.  54.  Cicero  is  said  to 
have  revised  and  corrected  his  poems  IL 
Spurius  Lucretius  Tricipitinus,  the  fother 
of  Lucretia,  was  chosen  as  colleague  in 
the  consulship  to  Poplioola,  to  supply  the 
place  of  Brutus^  who  had  fidlen  in  battle. 
He  died,  however,  soon  after  his  election, 
and  M.  Horatius  was  ^pointed  to  finish 
the  year. 

LocaiNDs  Lacus,  a  celebrated  lake  of 
Italy,  near  Cumsi^  on  the  coast  of  Cam* 


paoia.  According  to  Dion  Casnus  there 
were  three  lakes  in  this  quarter,  lying  one 
behind  the  other.  The  outermost  was 
called  Tyrrhenus,  middle  Lucrinus,  inner- 
most Avemus.  Agrippa  cut  a  communi- 
cation between  these  lakes  and  the  sea, 
and  built  at  the  opening  the  fiunous  Ju- 
Uan  harbour.  The  shores  of  the  Lucrine 
lake  were  famous  for  oysters.  Hie  Lu- 
crine lake  was  almost  endrely  filled  up 
by  the  subterraneous  eruption  of  MtmU 
Nuooo  in  1538. 

LucTibrilus  Cat(}lus.     See  Catulus. 

LucuLLiA,  a  festival  established  by  the 
Greeks  in  honour  of  Lucullns,  who  had  be- 
haved with  great  prudence  and  propriety 
in  his  province. 

LucvLLi  HoRTi,  I.^  gardens  of  Lucullus, 
near  Neapolis.  —  II.  Villa,  a  country  seat 
■ear  Ml  Misenus,  where  Tiberius  died. 
*  Ldcvllus,  Lucius  Lucurius,  a  Roman 
general,  celebrated  for  his  luxury,  bom 
about  B.  c.  1 15.  His  first  campaign  was 
in  the  Marsian  war,  where  his  Valour 
and  constancy  gained  him  the  confidence 
of  Sylla.  During  his  qusestorship  in 
Asia,  and  prsDtoiship  in  Afnca,  he  ren- 
dered himself  conspicuous  by  Ids  Justice 
and  humanity.  B^g  raised  to  the  con- 
sulship, &  c.  74,  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
eare  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  which  he  con- 
di^cted  with  great  success,  repeatedly  de» 
Seating  Mithridates  and  his  father-in-law, 
Tigranes,  in  a  series  of  brilliant  engage- 
ments. At  length,  however,  his  troops 
becoming  mutinous  in  consequence  of  his 
severity,  he  was  recalled,  and  Pompey  was 
soon  afterwards  sent  to  succeed  him, 
a.  a  06.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  was 
received  with  coldness,  and  obtained  with 
difficulty  the  triumph  due  by  his  victories 
and  fame.  He  then  retired  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  ease  and  peaceful  society,  and 
dedicated  his  time  to  studious  pursuits, 
and  the  society  of  the  learned.  He  fiell 
into  a  delirium  in  the  last  part  of  bis  life, 
and  died  in  his  sixty-seventh  or  sixty-eighth 
year.  Lucullus  has  been  admired  for  many 
accomplishments,  but  censured  for  severity 
and  extravagance.  The  immense  riches 
which  he  obtained  in  the  East  enabled 
him  to  gratify  his  taste  to  the  utmost,  and 
he  lived  in  a  style  which  astonished  even 
the  most  wealthy  of  his  contemporaries. 

LdcdMo,  the  title  of  the  hereditary  chiefo 
who  ruled  over  the  twelve  independent 
tribes  of  Etruria,  and  also  of  the  eldest 
sons  of  the  most  distinguished  fiunilies. 

Luvi,  the  general  name  iq>plied  to  all 
the  nunes  and  contests  of  the  Romans,  but 
chidy  to  those  celebrated  at  the  festivals 
of  their  deities.     They  were  dirided  int» 
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twodnses,  ludi  ftiroenses,  and  ludi  scenici, 
tii6  former  oonsistilig  of  all  athletic  and 
oCh«r  exercises,  the  latter  being  chiefly 
theatrical  representations.  Of  these  nu- 
merous ludiy  the  following  are  the  most 
noted ;  —  1 .  Apollinares,  games  in  honour 
of  Apollo,  celebrated  annually  at  Rome 
on  the  fifth  of  July,  and  for  seTeral  days 
thereafter.  They  were  instituted  during 
the  second  Punic  war,  for  the  purpose  of 
propitiating  success,  and  at  first  had  no 
fixed  time  of  celebration,  until  this  was 
determined  by  a  law  which  P.  Licinius 
Varus,  the  cHy  prsrtor,  had  passed. 
3.  Magni  or  Romani,  celebrated  every 
year,  from  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth  of 
September,  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  Juno, 
and  Minerra.  They  were  the  most  fa- 
mous ct  the  Roman  games.  S.  Mego- 
lenses,  called  also  rimply  Megalesia,  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Cybele,  or  the  great 
mother  of  the  gods,  from  /ArycUif,  grtai, 
an  epithet  applied  to  that  goddess.  They 
were  instituted  towards  the  end  of  the  se- 
eond  Panic  war,  when  the  statue  of  the 
goddess  was  bcought  firom  Peasinus  to 
Rome.  Orid  makes  the  time  of  celebra- 
tion the  finitth  of  April,  but  Iawj  men- 
tions the  twelfth  of  the  same  month.  —  The 
other  more  important  of  the  Roman  Ludi 
will  be  found  under  tbdr  Tirious  heads. 

LuooDKivsis  Gallia,  a  part  of  Gaul, 
which  received  its  name  from  Lugdunum, 
capital  of  the  province,  anciently  called 
Celtica.     See  Galua. 

LuoDUNtm,  I.,  Lyom$t  a  city  of  Gauf, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Rhodanus,  AAoae, 
and  Anr,  Sbdne.  The  ancient  eitv  lay  on 
the  wtest  side  of  the  Rhone  and  Saone, 
while  the  chief  part  of  the  modem  eity 
is  on  the  east  side,  at  the  Very  confluence 
of  the  two  streams.  At  tiie  extremity  of 
the  point  of  land  formed  by  the  two  streams 
stood  the  fiimous  altar  erected  by  sixty 
Gallic  nations  in  honour  of  Augustus. 
Hie  early  history  of  Lyons  is  involved  in 
much  obscurity.  But  it  appears  certam, 
from  the  statement  of  Dion  Cassius,  that 
Munatids  Plancus,  about  a.  c.  40,  settled 
in  it  fugitives  from  some  adjoining  towns. 
Augustus  made  Lugdunum  the  capi- 
ta! of  a  province,  and  being  embellished 
and  enlarged  by  succeeding  Roman  em- 
perors, it  became  one  of  the  principal  ci- 
ties of  the  Roman  world.  The  old  city 
was  principally  built  on  the  hill  of  Four- 
vierts,  which,  in  foot,  is  merely  a  corrup- 
tion of  its  ancient  name  of  Forum  Vetus. 
Among  the  Roman  antiquities  which  still 
exbt  at  Lyons  are  the  remains  of  four 
aqueducts,  several  cisterns,  a  theatre,  traces 
of  a  palace,  and  a  naumaehiay  recently  dis- 
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covered  within  the  limits  of  the  botanie 
garden.  —  II.  Leydtn,  a  city  of  the  Ba- 
tavi,  in  Gemumia  Inferior.  The  modem 
name  is  derived  from  that  of  Leithis,  by 
which  it  was  known  in  the  middle  ages. 

LfTMA,  I.,  the  sister  or  daughter  of  He- 
lios, mother  of  the  four  seasons,  and  iden^ 
tical  with  Selene  or  the  Moon.  In  one  oC 
the  Homeric  hymns  Selene  is  called  the 
daughter  of  Pallas,  son  of  Megamedea. 
She  was  isomedmes  confounded  with  Diana. 
She  bore  to  Jupiter,  Pandia  and  Hersa 
(2)««9);  but  in  explanation  of  this  lasl 
legend  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  niooa 
was  naturally,  though  incorrectly,  regarded 
as  the  cause  of  dew  ;  and  nothing,  there- 
fore, was  more  natural  than  to  say  that  the 
dew  was  the  progeny  of  the  moon  and  sky 
(Jupiter)  personifi^  after  the  usual  man* 
ner  of  the  Greeks. —  II.  Called  also  £»- 
neiim  PortHMt  a  maritime  town  of  Etruniw 
fiunous  for  white  marble.  It  contained  a 
fine  capacious  harbour,  and  abounded  in 
wine,  cheese,  &e.  The  inhabitants  were 
given  to  augury,  &c.  The  little  bay  near 
Luna,  called  Porttts  Lunensis,  is  now  GtJf 
oj  Spttuu 

LufA,  («  a  she-woU^**)  held  in  great  ve- 
neration  at  Rome,  because  Romulus  and 
Remus  #ere  said  to  have  been  suckled 
and  preserved  by  one  of  these  aninwla. 
This  fabulous  story  arises  from  tiie  sur* 
name  of  Lupa,  given  to  the  wife  of  the 
shepherd  Faustulus,  to  whom  these  chil- 
dren owed  their  preservation. 

LunacAL,  a  sacred  inclosure  on  the 
Palatine,  where  the  festivals  called  Jji" 
peroalia  were  celebrated. 

LorxaeXLlA,  a  Roman  festival  in  honour 
of  Pan,  celebrated  in  February,  when  the 
Luperci  ran  up  and  down  the  city  naked, 
having  only  a  girdle  of  goat's  skm  ronni 
their  waist,  and  thongs  of  the  same  im 
their  hands,  with  which  they  struck  those 
they  met,  particularly  married  womciw 
who  were  thence  supposed  to  be  rendered 
prolific.  The  name  is  derived  fh>m  lupus^ 
a  volf,  because  Pan  protected  cattle  fWna 
that  animal.  The  indecencies  and  exoeesea 
attending  the  processions  of  the  LupercaK 
which  IimI  degenerated  from  high  religiooa 
rites  to  vulgar  superstitions,  provoked  the 
indignation  of  the  Christians  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries.  It  is  commonly  but 
erroneously  supposed  that  Pope  Gelasius 
caused  them  to  be  abolished. 

LorxRci,  the  Roman  priests  of  Pai^ 
and  most  ancient  religious  order  m  the 
state,  having  been  instituted,  aeeording  te 
tradition,  by  Evander,  king  of  PalUntiw% 
a  town  that  occupied  the  Palatine  Hill 
before   Rome   was    built.      Hicre 
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three  coinpnnles  of  them ;  vix.  the  Fahiana, 
QLiintinaui,  and  Julu, .  tlie  last  of  whom 
were  fouiided  in  honour  of  Julius  Csesar. 
l^or  the  derivation  of  the  word  see  Lupkr- 

CALIA. 

.  ItVFERCvs  or  SuLPicios  LuPERcus  Ser- 
yjkSTus,  Junior,  a  poet,  who  appears  to 
hate  lived  during  the  latter  periods  of  the 
Western  empire.  Ue  has  left  an  elegy 
«  On  Cupidity,"  a  Sapphic  ode  «  On  Old 
Age/'  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  also  the 
author  of  a  small  poem  "  On  the  Advan- 
tages ot  a  X'rivate  Life,"  found  in  tlie  An- 
thology of  Burmann. 

LuriA  or  Li  FPU,  L,  Lifpe,  a  small  river 
pf  Westphalia,  falling  Into  tlie  Uhine.  — 
IL  A  town  of  Italy,  south-west  of  Brun- 
disium,  noiv  Lecfie,  the  modern  capital  of 

4he  territory  of  Otrauio. 

Lurus,  L,  a  native  of  Messana  in  Sicily* 
who  wrote  a  poem  on  the  return  of  Me- 
nelaus  and  Helen  to  Sparta. — II.  P.  Ru- 
tillus,  a  powerful  but  unprincipled  Roman 
nobleman,  lashed  by  Lucilius  in  his  satires. 
LusiTAhiA,  now  Portuffolf  that  part  of 
-ancient  Hispania,  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
which  formerly  comprised  the  territories 
of  the  Lusitani,  Calliaci,  Vettones,  and 
some  lands  south  of  the  Tagus.  The 
Romans,  after  the  conquest  of  the  country, 
made  a  new  arrangement  of  the  several 
tribes,  by  which  Lusitania  was  bounded 
on  the  south  by  a  part  of  the  Atlantic, 

•from  the  mouth  of  the  Anas  to  the  Sacrum 
Promontorium,  Cape  St,  Vincent ;  west  by 

'the  Atlantic;  north  by  the  Durtus;  east 
by  a  line  drawn  from  the  latter  river,  a 
little  west  of  the  modern  city  of  Tpro,  in 
k  south-eastern  direction  to  the  Anas, 
touching  it  about  8  miles  west  of  Merida, 
the  ancient  Emerita  Augusta.  .  Previously 
to  the  occupation  of  Lusitania  by  the 
Romans,  a.  c.  200,  it  was  in  the  possesion 
of  some  Phoenician  and  Carthaginian  co- 
lonies. Lusitania  remained  a  Roman 
province  till  the  fifth  century  of  our  era, 
when  it  was  invaded  by  the  Suevi,  Visi- 
goths, &c. 

.  LusTRATio,  a  sacrifice   by   which  the 
Romans  purified  their  cities,  fields,  armies, 

-or  people,  defiled   by  any  crime   or   im- 

.purity.  There  were  various  manners  of 
performing  this  ceremo'py,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  lustration.  When  Servius 
Tullius  had  numbered  the  Roman  people, 
he  purified  them,  as  they  were  assembled 
in  the  Campus  ]\|artius,  by  causing  a 
young  pig,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull  just  sacri- 
ficed, to  be  paraded  round  them.  Before 
the  celebration  of  the  Ludi  Scculares,  which 
took  place  only  once  in  a  century,  the  p6-, 
pulace  was  purified  by  a  little  sulphur, 
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bitumen,  and  perfumcu  fixed  to  a  p^q«  of 
fir  called  tada,  which  was  lighted,  anc^ 
which  thus  circulated  ^he  smoke  Rroun4 
them.  The  army  was  purified  by  causing 
the  soldiers  to  defile  between  tlie  twq 
quivering  halves  of  a  victim,  while  th^ 
priest  o0cred  up  certain  prayers.  TIiq 
lustration  of  a  funeral  pile  was  eOectetii 
by  making  the  spectators  march  round  it^ 
before  the  fire  was  kindled. 

Lustrum  signified  originally  the  purl-, 
ficatory  sacrifice  offered  up  for  the  whole 
body  of  the  Roman  people  at  the  end  of 
every  five  years,  when  the  census  was 
taken ;  hence  it  came  to  denote  a  period 
of  five  years, 

LuTATjus  CatC^lus.     See  Catolus. 

LDteiia,  JParU,  a  town  of  Belgic  Gaul, 
on  an  island  in  the  Sequana,  Seine^  ana 
the  capital  of  the  Parisii.  It  was  included 
by  Augustus  in  the  province  of  Lugdu- 
nensis  Quarta  or  Senonia,  but  obtained  no 
importance  till  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  when  it  took,  the  name  of  Parisii, 
and  became  the  see  of  an  archbishop.  It 
was  the  favourite  residence  of  the  emperor 
Julian,  who  terms  it  ^iKri  Aci/rcTfa;  and, 
being  taken  by  the  Franks  under  Clovis, 
A.  D.  494,  it  became  the  capital  pf  his  new 
kingdom. 

Lyaus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from 
KUw,  to  Joo9€,  because  wine,  over  which 
he  priesides,  gives  freedom  to  the  mind, 
and  delivers  it  from  cares  and  melancholy. 

Lycabrttus,  a  inountain  near  Athenst 
&mous  for  its  olive  plantations.  Plato 
says  that  it  was  opposite  the  Pnyx ;  and 
Antigonus  Carystius  relates  a  fabulous 
story,  which  would  lead  us  to  imagine  that 
it  was  close  to  the  Acropolis. 

LrCiBA,  a  festival  with  games  celebrated 
by  the  Arcadians  in  honour  of  Jupiter, 
sumamed  Lycseus.  It  was  instituted  by 
Lycaon,  son  of  Pelasgus,  and  is  said  to 
have  borne  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
Roman  Lupercalla. 

Lyceum,  a  celebrated  academj  at 
Athens,  frequented  by  Aristotle,  and  so 
called  from  its  situation  near  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Lycasus. 

hrcMvs,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  sacred 
to  Jupiter,  where  a  temple  was  built  ill 
honour  of  the  god  Lyc«u^  by  Lycaon, 
son  of  Pelasgus.  It  was  also  sacred  to 
Pan. 

Lycambes.     See  NEOBtrLR. 

Lycaok,  son  of  Pelasgus,  an  early  king 
of  Arcadia,  who  built  Lycosura  on  Mount 
Lyccus,  and  established  the  Lyciean  fe^ 
tival  in  honour  of  Jupiter.  Lycaon  be- 
came, by  different  wives,  the  fhther  of 
fifty  sons,  aiid  of  one  daughter,  Callista 
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Both  I/yeaon  and  his  sons  were  notorious 
for  their  cruel  and  impious  conduct,  and 
Jupiter,  in  or&iT  to  satisfy  himself  of  the 
truth  of  the  reports  that  reached  him,  dis- 
l^ised  himself  as  a  poor  man  and  sought 
their  hospitality.  To  entertain  the  stranger 
they  slaughtered  a  boy,  and,  mingling  his 
flesh  #ith  that  of  the  victims,  set  it  before 
their  guest.  The  god,  in  indignation  and 
horror  at  the  barbarous  act,  overturned 
the  talUe  (whence  the  place  derived  its 
fbture  name  of  T^apezus),  and  struck  with 
lightning  the  godless  father  and  sons,  with 
the  exception  of  Nyctimus,  whom  Earth, 
raising  her  hands  and  grasping  the  right 
hand  of  Jupiter,  saved  from  the  wrath  of 
the  avenging  deity.  According  to  another 
account,  Jupiter  destroyed  the  dwelling 
of  Lycaon  with  Hghtning,  and  turned  its 
master  into  a  wolf  The  deluge  of  Deu- 
calion, which  shortly  afterwards  occurred, 
is  ascribed  to  the  impiety  of  the  sons  of 
Lycaon. 

L^cX5i«¥a,  a  district  of  Asia  Minor, 
in  the  south-eastern  quarter  of  Fhrygia. 
The  inhabitants  were  called  Lycaones.  It 
was  made  a  Roman  province  under  Au- 
gustus. Its  limits  varied  at  different 
times.  We  learn  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament (Acts  xiv.  11.),  that  the  Lycao- 
nians  had  a  distinct  and  peculiar  language. 
Iconium  was  the  chief  city. 

Lycastus,  an  ancient  town  of  Crete, 
whose  inhabitants  accompanied  Idomeneus 
to  the  Trojan  war.  It  was  destroyed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Gnossus. 

Ltchx  idus,  Achridiutt  a  city  of  Illyricum, 
on  a  lake  from  which  the  Drino  rises.  It 
was  occupied  by  the  Romans  during  their 
war  with  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon ;  under 
the  Greek  emperors  it  retained  consider- 
able influence  in  consequence  of  its  po- 
sition, and  was  finally  destroyed  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian  by  the  same  earthquake 
which  overthrew  Corinth  and  several  other 
cities. 

LtcTa,  a  country  of  Asia  3Iinor,  bounded 
on  the  north-east  by  Pamphylia,  west  and 
norlh-westbythe  Carians,  north  by  Phrygia 
and  Pisidia.  It  was  first  named  Milyas, 
and  its  earliest  inhabitants  seem  to  have 
been  the.  Solymi.  Sarpedon,  however, 
driven  from  Crete  by  his  brother  Minos, 
eame  hither  with  a  colony,  and  drove  the 
Solymi  into  the  interior.  The  new  comers 
took  the  name  of  Termila*.  Afterwards, 
Lycus,  driven  from  Athens  by  his  brother 
'  iEgeuB,  retired  to  the  Termius,  where  he 
WM  well  received  by  Sarpedon,  and  gave 
the  name  Lycia  toHbe  country,  and  Lycii 
to  tile  i^eople.  Lycia  was  known  under 
this'  name  to  Homer,  who  speaks  also  of 


the  Solymi.  The  Solymi  disappeared 
from  history  after  Homer's  time,  and 
the  name  Milyas  remained  for  ever 
afterwards  applied  to  the  region  com- 
mencing in  the  north  of  Lycia,  and  ex- 
tending into  Phrygia  and  Pisidia*  From 
its  general  fertility,  the  natural  strength 
of  the  country,  and  the  goodness  of  iti 
harbours,  Lycia  was  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  populous  countries  of  Asia  in 
proportion  to  its  extent.  The  Lycians 
appear  to  have  possessed  considerable 
power  in  early  times,  and  it  is  recorded,  to 
the  honour  of  the  inhabitants,  that  they 
never  committed  acts  of  piracy  like  those 
of  Cilicia  and  other  quarters.  They  were 
almost  the  only  people  west  of  the  Halya 
who  were  not  subdued  by  Croesus;  and 
they  made  also  an  obstinate  resistance  U> 
Harpagus,  the  general  of  Cyrus,  but  were 
eventually  conquered.  After  the  downfall 
of  the  Persian  empire,  they  continued 
subject  to  the  Seleucids  till  the  overthrow 
of  Antiochus  by  the  Romans,  who  as- 
signed their  country  to  the  Rhodians ;  but 
they  were  allowed  to  retain  their  own  laws 
and  their  political  constitution.  The  six 
principal  cities  were  Xanthus,  Patara,  Pl- 
nara,  Olympus,  Myra,  and  Tlos.  At  Pa- 
tara  was  a  celebrated  oracle  of  Apollo; 
and  the  epithet  kyhema  is  applied  to  the 
country,  because  tiie  god  was  said  to  pass 
the  winter  in  his  temple. 

Lycimnia,  a  lady  alluded  to  by  Horace, 
and  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Te- 
rentia,  wife  of  Maecenas. 

LtcIus,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  derived 
from  the  old  form  ATKH,  **  %A<,"  to  which 
we  may  also  trace  the  lAtin  lux.  Accord- 
ing to  the  common  but  erroneous  opinion, 
Apollo  was  called  "  Lycius**  because  wor- 
shipped with  peculiar  honours  at  Patara 
in  Lycia. 

Lycomxdes,  son  of  Apollo  and  Parthe- 
nope,  and  king  of  Scyros,  an  island  in  the 
^gean  sea.  He  was  secretly  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  young  Achilles,  whom  his 
mother  Thetis  had  disguised  in  woman^ 
clothes,  to  remove  him  from  the  Trojan 
war,  where  she  knew  he  must  perish.  He 
also  rendered  himself  infamous  for  his 
treachery  to  Theseus.     See  Thbsbos. 

LvcoK,  an  Athenian,  who  flourished 
about  AOB  B.  c,  and  who,  together  with 
Anytus  and  Melitus,  was  concerned  in  the 
prosecution  instituted  against  Socrates. 
(See  Socrates.)— A  Peripatetic  philoso- 
pher, a  native  of  Troas,  and  the  pupil  and 
successor  of  Strato  of  Lampsacus.  He 
flourished  about  270  b.  c,  and  was  for 
forty  years  the  head  of  the  Peripatetic 
school  at  Athens.  ' 
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Lycophaox,  I.,  a  son  of  Ferlander,  king 
of  Corinth.  The  murder  of  his  mother 
Melissa  had  such  an  effect  on  him,  that  he 
reaolved  never  to  bold  any  intercourse 
with  his  father  who  had  committed  such  a 
barbarity,  and  he  was  at  last  banished 
to  Corcyra.  When  the  infirmities  of 
Periander  obliged  him  to  look  for  a  suc- 
oessor,  Lycophron  refused  to  come  to  Co- 
rinth while  his  finther  was  there,  and  was 
induced  to  leave  Corcyra,  only  on  promise 
that  Periander  would  come  and  dwell  there 
while  he  remained  the  master  of  Corinth. 
But  the  Corcyreans,  apprehensive  of  the 
tyranny  of  Periander,  murdered  Lycophron 
before  he  left  that  island.  —  II.  A  brother 
of  Thebe,  wife  of  Alexander,  tyrant  of 
Pher«.  He  assisted  his  sister  in  mur- 
dering her  husband,  and  afterwards  seised 
the  sovereignty,  but  was  dispossessed  by 
Philip  of  Macedon. ->-III.  A  famous 
Greek  poet  and  grammarian,  bom  at  Chal- 
eis  ill  £uboea.  He  was  one  of  the  poets 
who  flourisbed  under  PtoL  Philadelphus, 
and,  from  their  nimiber,  obtained  the  name 
of  the  Tragic  Pleiades.  He  is  said  by  Ovid 
to  luiY6  (Ued  by  att  arrow.  Of  his  nu- 
merous tragedies,  only  one,  called  **  Cas- 
sandra** has  reached  our  times«  It  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  Lord 
Royston. 

.  LtoopSlis,  **  the  city  of  wolves,"  a  city 
of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Nile;  named  from  the  extraordinary 
worship  pud  to  wolves.  It  is  supposed 
to  answer  to  Syut  or  rather  Marfalutk, 
.  Ltcohka*  the  southern  sununit  of  Par< 
nassufl,  so  called  because  the  neighbouring 
people  fled  to  it  during  the  deluge  of 
Deucalion,  who  was  led  thither  by  the  howl- 
ing of  wolves  (A^oi) :  the  modern  name 
i»  lAakuru.  On  tlus  summit  stood  a  small 
town  of  the  same  name,  the  primitive 
abode  of  Deucalion. 

LvcfiaiAs,  one  of  the  attendant  nymphs 
of  Cyrene. 

LYC0RIS,  called  also  Cytheris^^a  cele- 
jbrated  Roman  courtesan,  to  nf  hom  Gallus, 
the  frieiid  of  Virgil,  was  attached.  She 
bad  been  originally  an  actress  of  mimes, 
pnd,  fifter  having  lived  for  some  time  under 
the  pjrotection  of  Gallus,  eloped  with  An- 
tony, who  deserted  her  for  Cleopatra. 

LrcpaMAty  the  more  ancient  name  of 
the  Evenus.     See  Evxicns. 

Lycoetas,  father  of  Polybius,  flourished 
JI.C.  184.  He  was  chosen  general  of  the 
AehsMn  league^  and  revenged  the  death 
9f  Philopcemen. 

Ltcos8&4,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  near  Mons 
LyoAus,  on  a  branch  of  the  Neda,  regarded 
by  Pausanias  as  the  most  ancient  city  in 
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the  world.  Its  site  is  said  to  be  oceupied 
by  Agios  Ghrgioi,  near  the  village  ^ala, 
whose  antiquity  is  manifested  by  nuxneroui 
ruins. 

Lyctus,  an  important  city  of  Crete^  si- 
tuated nor^-east  of  Prssus,  not  !ar  fVom 
the  sea.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Idome* 
neus,  who  is  hence  called  LyeHus.  It  was 
colonised  by  the  Lacedsemonians,  and  was 
engaged  in  constant  warfare  witli  the  in- 
habitants of  Gnossus,  by  whom  it  was  ul- 
timately taken  and  destroyed.  Pamagia 
CardiotisMo  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
town. 

Lycurgus,  I.,  a  king  of  Thraee,  who^ 
when  Bacchus  was  passing  through  hia 
country,  asssiled  him  so  ftiriously  that  th» 
god  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  with  The» 
tis.  Bacchus  avenged  himself  by  driving 
Lycurgus  mad,  and  the  latter  thereupon 
killed  his  own  son  Dryas  with  a  blow  of 
an  axe,  taking  him  for  a  vine-branch.  The 
land  became,  in  consequence,  sterile  ;  and 
his  subjeetR,  baviqg  been  informed  by  an 
oracle  that  it  would  not  regain  its  fertility 
until  the  monarch  was  put  to  death,  bound 
Lyourgus,  and  left  him  on  Mount  Pan- 
gsua,  where  he  .was  destroyed  by  wild 
horses.  —  II.  A  celebrated  lawgiver  of 
Sparta,  son  of  king  Eunomus,  was  born  in 
the  ninth  century  before  our  era.  Euno- 
mus having  been  killed  in  a  fray,  was  sue* 
oeeded  by  bis  eldest  son  Polydectes,  wtio, 
shortly  after,  dying  chUdlesa,  left  his  bro- 
ther Lycurgus  apparently  entitled  to  the 
crown.  But,  as  his  brother's  widow  was 
soon  discovered  to  be  pregnant,  he  declared 
his  purpose  of  resigning  his  dignity  if  she 
should  give  birth  to  an  heir.  The  ambi- 
tious queen,  however,  secretly  sent  pro* 
posals  to  him,  of  securing  him  on  the 
throne,  on  condition  of  sharing  it  with  him, 
by  destroying  the  embryo  hopes  of  Sparta. 
Stifling  his  indignation,  he  affected  to  em- 
brace her  offtr;  but,  as  the  time  drew 
near,  he  placed  trusty  attendants  arouna 
her  person,  with  orders,  if  she  should  be 
delivered  of  a  son,  to  bring  the  child  im- 
mediately to  him.  He  happened  to  be 
sitting  at  table  with  the  magistrates  when 
his  servants  came  with  the  newborn  jkrinoe. 
Taking  the  infimt  from  theb  arms,  he  plaoed 
it  on  the  royal  seat,  and,  in  the  presence  of 
the  company,  proclaimed  it  king  of  Sparti^ 
and  named  it  Charilaus,  to  express  the  joy 
which  the  event  diffused  among  the  people^ 
Alarmed,  however,  lest  the  calumnies  pro* 
pagated  by  thi^  incensed  queen-mother  and  \ 
her  kinsmen,  who  charged  him  with  m 
design  against  the  life  of  his  nephew,  might 
chance  to  be  seemingly  confirmed  by  the 
untimely  death  of  CharUaus,  he  detenmnad. 
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iartead  of  staying  to  exercise  his  authority  ' 
for  the  benefit  of  the  young  king  and  of 
the  state,  U>  withdraw  beyond  the  reach  of  ' 
slander.  With  this  view  he  visited  many 
foreign  lands,  observed  their  institutions 
and  manners,  and  conversed  with  their 
lages.  On  his  return  he  found  the  dis- 
orders of  the  state  aggravated,  and  the  want 
of  A  lefiirm  more  generally  felt  Having 
s^agthencd  his  authority  with  the  sane* 
tion  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  which  declared 
bis  wisdom  to  transcend  the  common  level 
of  humanity,  and  having  secured  the  aid 
of  «  numerous  party  among  the  leading 
iDea»  who  took  up  arms  to  support  him, 
1^  succesaavely  procured  the  enactment  of 
«  series  of  solemn  ordinances  or  compacts 
bj  whieh  the  civil  and  military  constitu- 
tion  of  the  commonwealth,  the  distribution 
of  property,  the  education  of  the  citizens, 
the  ruJ^  of  their  daily  intercourse  and 
of  their  domestic  life,  were  to  be  fixed 
on  an  immutable  basis.  Many  of  these 
i|8S]uJations  roused  a  violent  opposition, 
which  <nrea  threatened  the  life  of  Ly- 
curgus ;  but  his  fortitude  and  patience 
finally  triumphed  over  all  obstacles,  and 
be  lived  to  see  bis  great  idea,  unfolded  in 
oU  its  beauty,  begin  its  steady  course, 
hearing  on  its  front  the  marks  of  immortal 
vigour.  His  last  action  was  to  sacrifice 
himself  to  the  peq^tuity  of  his  work.  He 
set  out  on  a^umey  tp  Delphi,  after  having 
bound  his  cSmtrymen  by  an  oath  to  make 
no  •change  in  the  laws  before  his  return. 
He  soon  alter  put  himself  to  death,  and 
ordered  his  ashes  to  be  thrown  into  the 
sea,  feaxbl  lest,  if  his  renuuns  were  car- 
ried to  Sparta^  the  citizens  should  con- 
sider tbennelves  freed  from  the  oath  which 
they  had  taken.  The  laws  of  Lycurgns 
remained  in  fiill  force  for  700  years.  He 
has  been  compared  to  Solon,  the  cele- 
brated legislator  of  Athens,  for  as  the 
Ibrmcr  gave  to  his  citizens  morals  con- 
formable to  the  established  laws,  the  latter 
had  given  tp  .the  Athenians  laws  which 
cmncided  with  their  customs  and  manners. 
lycurgns  had  a  son  called  Antiorus,  who 
left  no  issue.  The  Lacedsmonians  marked 
their  respect  for  their  great  legislator  by 
yearly  cdebrating  a  festival  called  Lyeur- 
gida  or  I^emtyides,  The  laws  of  Lyeur- 
gus  were  abrogated  by  Philopoemen,  b.  c. 
I88»  but  were  soon  after  rerestablished  by 
tbe  Bomans. — III.  An  Athenian  orator, 
born  about  a.  c.  404,  one  of  tbe  warmest 
supporters  of  the  demooratical  party  in  the 
oootest  with  Philip  of  Macedon.  He  is  said 
to  hare  derived  instruction  £rom  Plato  and 
Isocratefc  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
maoagvment  of  publio  affairs,  and  was  one 
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of  tbe  Athenian  ambassadors  who  suc- 
ceeded, B.  c.  343,  in  counteracting  the  de- 
signs of  Philip  against  Ambracia  and  the 
Peloponnesus.  He  filled  the  office  of 
treasurer  of  the  public  revenue  for  twelve 
years,  and  was  noted  for  the  integrity  and 
ability  with  which  he  discharged  its  du- 
ties. After  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  b.  c. 
388,  Lycurgus  conducted  the  accusation 
against  the  Athenian  general  Lysicles. 
He  was  one  of  the  orators  demanded  by 
Alexander  after  the  destruction  of  TThebes, 
B.  c.  335.  He  died  about  b.  c.  323,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Academia ;  and  fifteen 
years  after  his  death,  upon  the  ascendancy 
of  the  democratical  party,  a  statue  was 
erected  to  his  memory  by  the  Athenians. 

Ltcus,  a  king  of  Boeotia,  successor  to 
his  brother  Nycteus,  who  left  no  male 
issue.  He  was  Intrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment during  the  minority  of  LabdacuSy 
son  of  Nycteis,  a  daughter  of  Nycteus. 
See  Antiopb. 

Lf  oiA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  south 
of  Mysia.  At  the  period  of  its  becoming 
a  Roman  province,  it  was  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  Grecian  colonies  of  Ionia, 
north  by  the  Hermus,  south  by  the  Msean- 
der,  east  by  Phrygia.  Under  the  Persian 
dominions  it  was  more  extensive,  since  it 
then  comprehended  the  Greek  cities  on  the 
coast.  According  to  some  Greek  writers 
the  country  was  divided  between  two 
nations,  Lydians  and  Mieones ;  the  former 
dwelling  in  the  plains  adjacent  to  the 
Cayster  and  in  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, while  tbe  latter  occupied  the  nor- 
thernmost part  of  the  country  around  the 
Mt.  Tmolus,  and  near  the  Hermns  and 
Hyllus.  Homer  calls  the  nation  by  the 
general  name  of  Mcones.  Herodotus 
states  that  the  people  of  the  country  were 
first  called  Msones,  but  afterwards  Lydii, 
ftom  Lydus,  one  of  their  kings,  lliree 
dynasties  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as 
having  held  sway  in  Lydia  in  ancient 
tiroes,  the  Atyada,  who  ruled  from  the 
remotest  period  down  to  b.c.  1221  ;  the 
Heraclidae  from  b.  c.  1221  to  b.  c.  71 6,  and 
tbe  Mermnadas  from  b.  c.  716  to  b.  c.  556 ; 
but  it  is  only  with  the  last  of  the  dynas- 
ties that  the  kingdom  of  Lydia  emerges 
into  authentic  history.  Under  Croesus, 
the  last  of  the  Mermnadc,  it  became  the 
most  powerfril  kingdom  in  Western  Asfa ; 
but  it  was  overthrown  by  Cyrus,  a.  c.  556^ 
and  became  a  province  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, to  which  It  renwlned  subject  till  the 
latter  was  conquered  by  Alexander  b.  c. 
S30.  It  next  formed  part  of  the  empire 
of  the  Seleucidae ;  on  the  overthrow  of  An- 
tiochus  by  the  Romans,  b.  c.  189,  it  was 
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given  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Pcrgamus,  and 
was  finally  bequeathed  with  the  other  do- 
minions of  the  kings  of  Pergamus  to  the 
Eoioims  hy  AttAlus  III.  b.  q  IdS.  The 
chief  cities  were  Sardis,  Tbiiadelphia,  and 
Tbyatica. 

Lf  uic9»  an  epithet  applied  to  the  Txbcr, 
because  it  passed  near  Etruria,  who&c  in- 
habitants weve  said  to  have  been  originally 
•  X>ydian  colony* 

l4Ynus»  a  son  of  Atys  and  Cailitbea, 
king  of  If leonia,  from  him  named  Lydia. 
See  Ltdia. 

Ltdoa.     See  Diospolis. 

LygoXmis  or  L.tgd1ii(Js,  I.,  a  Dative  of 
Naxos  who  aided  Fisistratus  in  recovering 
his  authority  at  Athens,  and  received  as  a 
reoompence  the  government  of  his  native 
island. — II.  The  iathtn:  of  Artemisia,  the 
celebrated  queen  of  Ualicamassus.  -—  III. 
A  tyrant  of  Caria,  son  of  Piaindelis,  who 
reigned  in  the  time  of  Heredotus  at  Uali- 
camassus. He  put  to  death  the  poet 
Fanyasis.  Herodotus  iled  from  his  native 
city  in  order  to  avoid  his  tyranny,  and 
afterwards  aided  in  d^osing  him. 

LvNcsusp  I.»  son  of  Aphareus,  was 
among  the  hunters  of  the  Calydonian 
boar,  and  one  of  the  Argonauts.  He  was 
so  sharp -sighted  that  he  could  see  through 
the  earth,  and  distinguish  objects  at  the 
distance  of  several  miles.  He  was  slain 
by  Pollux.  (See  Castok.)  Paleephatus 
has  explained  the  fable  of  Lynceus  seeing 
objects  beneath  the  earth,  by  supposing 
him  to  liave  first  carried  on  the  operation 
of  mining.  —  II.  A  son  of  iElgyptus.  He 
obtained  Ilypermnestra,  daughter  of  Da- 
tiaus,  for  his  bride,  and  was  the  only  one 
of  the  fifty  sons  of  ^gyptus  whose  life 
was  spared  by  his  spouse.     See  Dan  a  us. 

Ltncus,  Lyvcjsus,  or  Lykx,  a  cruel 
king  of  Scythia,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  Sicily.  He  received  as  his  guest  Trl- 
ptolemus,  whom  Ceres  had  sent  to  teach 
mankind  agriculture,  and,  jealous  of  his 
commission,  he  resolved  to  murder  him 
in  his  sleep;  but  on  goine  to  give  the 
deadly  blow,  he  was  suddenly  changed 
into  a  lynx,  the  emblem  of  perfidy  and  in- 
gratitude. 

Lyrnkssus,  I.,  a  city  of  Troas,  south  of 
Adramyttium.  It  disappeared  along  with 
Thebe,  and  left  no  trace  of  its  existence 
beyond  the  celebrity  which  the  Iliad  has 
eonferred  upon  it  Pliny  asserts  that  it 
stood  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river 
Evenus,  whence  the  Adramytteni  derived 
tfieir  supply  of  water. —  II.  A  maritime 
town  of  Famphylia,  between  Phaselis  and 
Attalea,  founded  by  the  Cilicians  of  Troos, 
who  quitted  their  country  and  settled  on 


•the  Pampbylian  enast.  It  is  add  to  refenn 
the  name  of  EnuUia, 

LYSAMnxa,  I.,  a  cdebratod  oonmaAder 
of  Sparta,  at  the  terminatwD  of  tlw  Peb- 
ponnesian  war.  After  filling  varieoA  emi- 
nent sitnations,  he  was  apfioinied  to  tke 
command^of  the  Spartan  fi«et*  ga^e  battle 
to  the  Athenian  fleet*  eon$isd^,  of  1^0 
ships,  at  JSgospotamOi^  and  destroysd  it 
all  except  thre^  vhipa.  Dy  tbik.batdc, 
JL  c*  405.  the  Athenisna  lost  their  eoipfaie 
and  influence  among  the  neigfabonring 
rtatcs.  Their  go^penmient  was  4cita% 
changed;  and  tkirtv  grants  weM  set  over 
Athens  by  Lyaander.  He  had  idreedy 
bfgun  to  pave  bis  way  to  umveraal  |>owe«^ 
by  establishinig  aiistooraey  in  the  'Gre- 
cian cities  of  Asia,  aai  now  attempted  to 
make  the  crown  of  Sparta  elective.  To 
efleet  this  be  had  recourse  to  the  astisMice 
of  the  gods ;  but  his  attempt  to  corrupt 
the  oracles  of  Delphi,  Dodottat  and  Jupi*> 
ter  AmmoOt  proved  ineflTeetual,  and  he 
was  accused  of  using  bribes  by  the  piieats 
of  the  Libyan  temple.  But  the  sudden  de- 
claration f^  war  against  the  Thebans  saved 
him  from  this  accusation;  and  he  was 
sent,  together  with  Pausaniaa,  against  thft 
enemy.  Hie  plan  of  his  military  opera- 
tions was  discovered ;  the  Hatiartians» 
whose  ruin  he  secretly  meditateik  attacked 
him  unexpectedly,  and  he  was  killed  in  a 
bloody  battle,  which  ended  ia  the  defeat 
.of  his  troops  a.  c.  S94.  His  body  was 
recovered  by  his  colleague  Pausanias,  iftid 
honoured  with  a  magnificent  funeral.  He 
died  so  extremely  poor  that  his  daughters 
were  rejected  by  two  opulent  citizens  of 
Sparta,  to  whom  they  had  been  betrothed 
during  the  life  of  their  fiitlier.  The  father 
of  Lysander,  whose  name  was  Aristoelites, 
or  Aristocrates,  was  descended  from  Her- 
cules^ though  not  reckoned  of  the  r«ce 
of  the  HeraclidA.  -—  II.  One  of  the  ephori 
in  the  reign  of  AKis* — IH<  A  grandson 
of  the  great  Lysander. 

Lysakdea,  a  daughter  of  Ptolemy  I^a* 
gus,  who  married  A^thocles,  son  of  Lysi- 
machus.  She  was  persecuted  by  Arsinoe, 
wife  of  Lysiroachus,  and  fled  to  Seleueus 
for  protection. 

LybIas,  a  celebrated  orator,  son  of  Ce- 
phalus,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  was  bom  at 
Athens,  a.  c.  458.  In  his  fifteenth  year 
he  accompanied  the  colony  which  the 
Athenians  sent  to  Thurium,  and  returned 
in  his  forty -seventh.  Being  driven  from 
Athens  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty,  he 
retired  to  Megara,  subsequently  joined 
Thrasybulus  in  his  successful  attemfit  for 
the  deliverance  of  his  country,  and  ended 
his  days  at  Athens,  a.  c.   378.      llAirty* 
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fimr  of  fail  oMtioiw  haiwe  rtMbed  our 
times. 

.  liVBiMACHiA,  h,  a  city  in  the  Thracian 
CbtikvniKSfe,  Ibunded  by  Lysitnaehui,  hear 
«he  «to  of  Cardia.  it  fell  snecesntely 
ktto  the  handa  of  Seleneus,  Pbolemyi  and 
jRitlip'  of  Maoedon.  It  afterwards  nifiered 
eoiuidevably  fiom  the  attaeksof  the  Thm- 
eianst  and  was  nearly  in  niina  when  it  was 
MStoted  hy  Antioehus,  king  of  Syria,  on 
wfapae  deftat  by  the  Romans,  it  was  be> 
stowed  on  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus. 
in  the  middle  ages  the  name  was  lost  in 
that  of  HexamiKoQ,*a  fortress  oonstinioted 
prohahly  out  of  its  ruinst  and  so  eaHed 
Drom  the  width  of  the  isthnnis  on  which 
Lysimaehia  had  stood.  — II.  A  town  of 
JStoKa,  near  a  lake  named  Hydra,  and 
between  ArsinoiS  and  Fleuron. 

I^vsucXoBUs,  oneof  the  captains  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  by  whose  favour  he  rose 
fiwii  an-  humMe  condition,  and  at  the  par- 
tition of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  received 
for  bis  share  llirace,  the  Chersonese,  and 
the  countries  a^laoent  to  the  Euxine. 
Lysimachtis  joined  in  the  league  against 
AmigonuS)  with  Seleueus,  Ptolemy,  and 
OMsnder,  and  ^raght  with  them  at  the 
great  battle  at  Ipims.  He  afterwards 
aeised  Macedonia,  i^er  expelling  Pyrrhus 
from  ttie  throne,  ji.c.  286. ;  but  bis  cruelty, 
and  the  murder  of  his  son  Agathodes,  so 
ofRmded  his  subjects,  that  the  most  opulent 
and  powerful  revolted,  and  abandoned  the 
kingdom.  He  pursued  them  to  Asia,  de* 
dared  war   against    Sdeueus,  who  had 

fiven  them  a  kind  reception,  and  was 
illed  in  a  bloody  battle,  a.  c.  281,  in  his 
eightieth  ycM*,  his  body  being  discovered 
in  the  heaps  of  slain  only  by  the  fiddity  of 
a  little  dog,  which  had  carefully  watched 
near -it 

Lnrsmus,  a  celebrated  sculptor  and  sta- 
tuary^ bom  at  Sicyon  about  i.  c.  300, 
and  contemporary  with  Sthcnis,  Eupbro- 
nides,  Sostratus,  &c.  His  productions 
wtre  held  in  the  highest  esteem  both  by 
his  contemporaries  and  posterity.  He  was 
greatly  ^tronised  by  Alexander  the  Great 
Jjtfng  Msts  of  his  works  have  been  pre- 
served by  Pliny,  Pausanias,  and  Vitruvius. 

Lrsis,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  pre- 
ceptor of  Epaminondas,  flourished  about 
&  c.  S86  ;  he  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  author  of  the  Golden  Verses  attributed 
to  Pythagoras. 

LvsraA,  a  city  of  Ana  Minor,  placed 
by  Ptolemy  in  Isauria ;  but  according  to 
ininy,  Hieroeles,  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,'  it  belonged  to  Lycaonia.  Col. 
Leakeys  mqairies  have  tended  to  confirm 
the  c^ion  of  Ptdemy. 
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MACiB,  I.,  a  people  of  Africa,  who  oc- 
evpied  the  coast  near  the  Greater  dyrtis> 
and  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  same 
with  those  named  Syrtites  by  PHny.  The 
river  Cinyps  traversed  their  territory. -1- 
II.  A  people  of  Anbfa  Deserta,  on  a 
projection  of  land  where  the  ^nus  ^er- 
sicus  is  narrowest  Ptolemy  calls  the  pro- 
montory Assabo.  It  Is' now  Cape  Mui- 
neHtUm,  '      ^ 

MIcXaiA,  I.,  a  daughter  of  Helrculea 
and  D^nira.  The  oracle  having '  d^ 
dared  that  the  descendants  of  Hercules 
should  obtidn  the  victory  over  Eurystheus, 
if  any  one  of  them  devoted  himself  to 
death,  Macaria  cheerftil!y  consented  and 
the  prophecy  was  fulfilled;  Great  honours 
were  paid  to  her  by  the  Athenians,  and  a 
fountain  at  Marathon  was  called  by  her 
name.  —  II.   An  aticient  name  of  Cyprus. 

MAclats,  an  ancient  name  of  Crete. 

MXcindNiA,  a  country  of  Europe,  to  the 
west  of  llirace,  and  north  and  norfh-east- 
of  Thessaly.  Its  most  ancient  name  wa» 
£mat|iia,  from  JEmathius,  a  prince  of 
great  antiquity;  but  the  Greeks  after- 
wards called  it  Macedonia,  from  king  Ma- 
cedon,  a  descendant,  as  some  pretend,  of 
Deucalion,  or,  as  others  say,  by  an.  easy- 
change  of  Mygdonia,  the  name  of  one  ii 
its  provinces,  into  Macedonia.  Thefoun4- 
ations  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy  were 
laid  in  the  eighth  century  a.  c. ,  by  Ca- 
ranus,  a  descendant  of  Hercules.  His 
successors,  and  the  people  over  who^  they 
ruled,  were  long  considered  barbarians  by^ 
the  more  polished  inhabitants  of  the  south, 
and  during  400  years  they  were  under  the 
protection  of  Sparta,  Athens,  or  Tliet>esy 
until  the  reign  of  Philip,  the  father  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  by  his  wisdom 
as  a  politician,  and  eiploits  as  a  general^ 
rendered  Macedonia  a  powerful  kingdom, 
and  paved  the  way  to  his  son's  greatness. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Macedonia 
underwent  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  that  mo- 
narch's vast  empire;  and  after  numerous 
vicissitudes  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, B.C.  1 68.  Perses  was  the  last  monarclv 
The  boundaries  of  Macedonia  had  varied 
according  as  it  had  advanced  in  pros- 
perity ;  and  when  it  became  a  Roman 
province  it  was  n^ade  to  comprise  Thca-. 
saly  and  Epirus,  and  extended  from  sei| 
to  sea.  Macedonia  was  inhabited  from 
tlie  earliest  times  by  numerous  tribes, 
whose  names  continued  to  be  given  dowB 
to  a  late  period  to  various  districts  of  the 
country.      Of   these   divisions   the   most 
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important  were  JEmoma^  Mygdonia,   Pa-  | 
oniOf  Edonia,  JEmathieit  BoUueiiB,  Chaiei- 
dice,  &c.      Macedonia  now  forms  part  of 
European   Turkey   under    the  name    of 
Makedonia* 

MacsdokXcvm  BCLLUM,a  war  undertaken 
by  the  Romans  agfunst  Philip  III.,  king 
of  Macedon,  some  few  months  after  the  se- 
eond  Punic  war,  a.  c.  200.  The  cause  of 
this  war  originated  in  the  hostilities  which 
Philip  had  exerciKd  against  the  Achaeans, 
fiiends  and  allies  of  Rome. 

MacbdoxIcus,  a  surname  given  to  Me- 
tellus^  from  hii  conquests  in  Macedonia. 
It  was  also  given  to  such  generals  as  had 
obtained  any  victory  in  that  province. 

Macib,  the  name  of  two  poets  who 
flourished  in  the  Augustan  age :  I.  ^mi- 
fiusy  a  native  of  Verona,  who  joined  a  mi- 
litary expedition  into  Asia,  and  died  b.  c 
17.  He  was  the  author  of  a  poem  upon 
birds,  and  another  upon  serpents  and  the 
virtues  of  medicinal  herbs.  — II.  iEmtlius 
or  Ldcinius,  who  belonged  to  the  Latin 
Homeristae,  and  celebrated  portions  of  the 
tale  of  Troy,  omitted  by  Homer.  —  Both 
of  these  poets  were  friends  of  Ovid,  and 
are  frequently  supposed  to  have  been 
identical. 

MachanIdas,  a  powerful  tyrant  of 
^arta,  whose  views  at  one- time  extended 
to  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  Pelopon* 
nesua.  He  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Ph!« 
lopcemen  at  Mantinea,  b.  c.  SOS,  and  sue* 
ceeded  by  Nabis. 

MicHAOK,  a  celebrated  physician,  son  of 
.ffisculapius.  He  went  to  the  Trojan  war, 
where  he  acted  as  physician  to  the  Greeks, 
and  was  one  of  those  concealed  in  the 
wooden  horse.  Some  suppose  that  he  was 
killed  before  Troy  by  Eurypylus,  son  of 
Telephus.  He  received  divine  honours 
after  dtiath,  and  had  a  temple  in  Messenia. 

Macra,  MiMffrUi  a  river  flowing  from  the 
Apennines,  and  dividing  Liguria  from 
Btruria.  Till  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the 
Amus  formed  the  southern  boundaiy  of 
Liguria. 

Macrlavus,  Titus  Fulvids  Jtriius,  a 
Roman  who^  from  a  private  soldier,  rose 
to  the  highest  command  in  the  army,  and 
proclaimed  himself  emperor,  when  Vale- 
rian had  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Per* 
sians,  a.d.  260.  Wlien  he  had  supported 
his  dignity  for  a  year  in  the  east,  he 
marched  towards  Rome,  to  crush  Gallie- 
nus,  who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor, 
but  was  defeated  in  Illyricum  by  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Gallienus,  and  put  to  death  with 
his  son,  at  his  own  express  request,  a.  d. 
262. 

MACBiMas,  M.  OriLiua  Sxvkkus,  I.,  a 


native  of  Africa  who,  fivni  the  most  igno- 
minious conditicm,  rose  to  the  rauk  of 
prsBfeet  of  the  praetorian  guards  under 
Caracalla,  whom  he  sacrificed  to  his  am* 
bition,  A.  D.  217,  and  succeeded  on  the 
throne.  The  beginning  of  his  reign 
was  popular.  The  aboHtum  of  taxes,  and 
an  affable  behaviour,  endeared  him  to  his 
subjects;  but  his  severities  towards  the 
soldiers  alienated  their  affections,  and  an 
insurrection  excited  by  Mcesa«  aunt  oftCa^ 
raoalla,  having  broken  out  against  him,  he 
attempted  to  aave  his  life  by  fli^t,  but  was 
arrested  in  Gappadoctk»  and  put  to  destb, 
A.  i>.  218,  after  a  reign  of  about  14momha. 
Hia  son  Diadumcnianusahared  his  fate.  -^ 
II.  A  friend  of  the  poet  Persiua,  who 
inscribed  to  him  his  second  satire. 

Macro,  a  fimmvite  of  TS»eriu%  eel«» 
brated  for  intrigues,  perfldy,  and  onrelty. 
He  destroyed  Sejanus,  was  accessary  to 
the  murder  of  TUMrius,  but  was  ultimately 
obliged  by  Cdigula  to  kill  himself  toge- 
ther with  his  wife  Ennia,  with  whom  the 
latter  had  entered  into  illicit  intenours^ 
A.  n.  38. 

MacrobIi,  a  people  of  Ethiopia,  cele^ 
brated  for  their  justice  and  the  innoeenc^ 
of  their  manners.  They  were  supposed  to 
live  to  their  120th  year;  and  from  thdr 
longevity  they  obtained  their  name  O'OJc^r 
fiiost  **  long  life,**)  to  distinguish  thetn  from 
the  other  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia.  He- 
rodotus has  copiously  described  the  M*- 
orobiL 

MacbobIus,  a  Latin  writer  and  eminent 
critic  who  flourished  towards  the  dose  of 
the  fourth  century  of  our  era.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  Greek,  but  the  place 
of  his  birth  is  not  known.  That  be  lived 
at  Rome,  is  certain,  but  whether  he  was 
the  same  Macrobius  who  was  grand  cham* 
berlain  under  Honorina  and  Theodosius  II. 
is  not  well  ascertained.  It  has  likewise 
been  disputed  whether  he  was  a  Christian 
or  pagan ;  but  if  we  may  judge  of  his  re- 
ligious creed  flrom  those  fragments  of  his 
writings  which  have  reachol  our  time, 
there  can  be  but  one  opini<m,  that  he  had 
not  embraced  Christianity. 

Macbochkik,  the  Greek  equivalent  of 
/.onptmofiKf,  a  name  of  Artaxerxes. 

MacrSnxs,  a  nation  of  Asia,  occupying 
the  northern  parts  of  Armenia,  probably  be- 
tween the  town  of  Arse  and  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine.  They  were  by  some  suppoeed  to 
be  identical  with  the  Macrocephali ;  and 
in  the  time  of  Strabo  were  called  Sanni  or 
Tanni. 

Madavba  or  MxnAiTBA,  a  considerable 
city  of  Numidia,  near  Tagaste,  and  north- 
west of  Sicca.     It  is  commonly  regarded 
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«•  the  bifib-plaee  of  Apuleiua,  though 
Maimert  is  in  favour  of  tb«  Roman  oo- 
Jooy  Ad  Mtdara.  No  traces  of  Madauia 
rsmain. 

MijiTatt  a  Soytbian  prince*  who  pur- 
sued  the  Cimmerians  in  Asia,  conquered 
Cyaxaresb  a.  c.  6S9»  and  held  for  some 
time  the  supreme  power  of  Asia  Minor. 

MiKAMDaa,  I.»  a  son  of  Oeeanus  and 
Tetb76.-^II.  A  celebrated  river  of  Asia 
Minor,  which  rises  near  CeUens  in  Phry- 
gia,  and  after  forming  the  common  boui^ 
dary  between  Lydia  and  Caria,  and  in- 
creasing its  waters  by  numerous  affluents, 
especially  the  Marsyas,  Pycus,  Eudon, 
I^tlusus,  &e.,  falls  into  the  iBgean  sea 
between  Miletus  and  Priene.  "nie  Mss- 
ander  was  celebrated  for  the  windings  of 
its  course^  hence  all  obliquities  have  re- 
ceived the  name  of  MMmden,  It  is  still 
a  deep  stream^  fordable  only  in  a  few 
places^  and  is  now  called  the  Afiadler. 

M  jkIt^  a  people  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land, a>mpriitng  the  Otadeni«  Gadeni, 
Selgovs9,  MovantsB^  and  Damnii* 

MiEcivAs.     See  Mkcjbnas. 

M  ADi,  a  people  of  Ma^dica,  a  district  of 
Thrace,  near  Rbodope. 

Mjbuus,  a  Roman  slain  by  Ahala, 
master  of  the  horse  to  the  dictator  Cin- 
cinnatus,  for  aspiring  to  supreme  power. 

M^MACTialA,  sacrifices  offered  to  Ju- 
piter at  Athens  in  the  winter  month  Msb- 
macterion.  The  god  sumamed  Mamaetf 
was  entreated  to  send  temperate  weather, 
as  he  presided  over  the  seasons,  and  was 
the  god  of  the  air. 

MiBMloxs,  a  name  of  the  Bacchantes, 
priestesses  of  Bacchus^  derived  from  /loi- 
voiuUf  *<  to  be  furious,**  in  allusion  to  their 
frenzied  gestureSb 

M^bnIlus,  I.  (jrf.  Mnnala),  a  mountain 
of  Arcadia,  sacred  to  Pan,  by  whom  it  was 
much  frequented,  and  covered  with  pine- 
trees,  whose  echo  and  shade  have  been 
greatly  celebrated.  —  II.  A  town  of  Ar- 
cadia, in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Mspnalus, 
which  took  its  name  from  one  of  the  sons 
of  Lycaon,  its  founder.  It  was  in  ruins 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  and  Hs  situation 
has  not  been  clearly  investigated  by  mo- 
dern travellers. 

MsiMus,  Maine,  a  river  of  Germany, 
falling  into  the  Bhine  at  Afayeace. 

MisojiiA.  (See  Ltdia.  )  The  Etrurians, 
as  descended  from  a  Lydian  colony,  arc 
often  called  Maomidtf,  and  even  the  lake 
Thrasymenus  in  their  country  is  called 
M(»mim»  Laeut, 

MubomIdks,  a  surname  of  Homer  in  al- 
lusion to  his  supposed  Lydian  or  Maraoian 
origin. 


Mji6iiis,  an  epithet  applied  to  Ompbale 
as  queen  of  Lydia  or  Msonia,  and  also  to 
Arachne  as  a  native  of  Lydia. 

M..B&r^  M^orici,  and  Mjbotida,  a 
general  appellation  for  the  tribes  dwelling 
along  the.Palus  Mseotis. 

MiaOris  Palus,  a  large  lake,  or  part  of 
the  sea  between  Europe  and  Asia,  at  the 
north  of  the  Euxine,  with  which  it  com* 
municates  by  the  Cimmerian  Bosphoru% 
Sta  of  Axc^  or  Zabadt,  The  name  of 
AfersA  was  given  to  it  from  its  waterf 
being  polluted  with  mud.  It  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  deity  by  the  Massagets.  The 
Amasons  are  called  Mssotides,  as  living  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

MiBsU  SiLVA,  a  wood  in  Etruria,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 

MjBvios.     See  Bavxus. 

Maoas,  a  king  of  Cyrene,  in  the  age  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  He  reigned  fifty 
years,  and  died  a.  c.  857. 

MaoetobrIa,  a  city  of  Gaul,  the  situ* 
ation  of  which  has  given  rise  to  nmch  dis- 
cussion. Some  place  it  near  Binga,  below 
Moguntia ;  D' Anville,  however,  and  sub- 
sequent writers  discover  traces  of  the  an- 
cient name  in  the  spot  called  at  the  present 
day  la  Moigte  tU  Broie,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Arar  and  Ogno,  near  a  village  named 
PonUiiBer,  which  belonged  formerly  to 
Burgundy.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by 
an  inscription,  Mageiob,  found  in  this 
quarter  on  the  fragment  of  an  urn,  dug 
up,  along  with  other  articles,  in  1802. 

Magi  the  caste  of  priests  (hereditary) 
among  the  Persiana  and  Medians  are 
so  termed  by  ancient  Greek  historians* 
The  name  has  been  derived  by  modem 
Orientalists  from  mog  or  mag,  signifying 
priest  in  the  Pehlevi  language.  Zoroaster 
is  designated  as  the  great  reformer  of  the 
order;  but  the  history  and  the  very  ex<» 
istence  of  that  celebrated  character  are  en- 
veloped in  complete  obscurity.  He  is  ge» 
nerallv  supposed  to  have  lived  at  no  long 
period  before  the  age  of  Cyrus.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  of  his  doctrine  con- 
sisted in  the  two  principles  of  Good  and 
Evil  (Oromasdes  and  Arimanius),  who 
were  held  to  divide  the  dominion  of  the 
world,  in  alternate  periods,  during  its 
whole  predestined  duration  of  12,000  years. 
The  books  termed  the  Zendavetta,  brought 
to  Europe  in  the  last  century  by  Anquetil 
du  Perron,  are  supposed  by  some  to  con- 
tain the  essential  doctrines  of  this  religion; 
but  their  authenticity  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  d&Mussion.  The  fire-worshtppera 
of  Persia  and  India  still  hold  them  in  r^ 
verenoe.  Our  amplest  resources  for  th6 
study  of  the  religion  and  character  of  the 
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stidckit  mrtig)  are  to  be  f<Miid  hi  «h«1earned 

te^etrches  ^  AnqiMtU.  '  " 

•  yiA<iv%  Gm^dfA,  m  p«rt  of  Itoly.    &e 

O^MCiM.  Maoka. 

Maqka  MATlel^  a  name  ghren  to  Cy* 

MAei^nftTtTS,  a  Oerrtiati,  who  from  beiiiB 
apvU6ncr  of  Wa^woft  raised  to  theeomnuuia 
of  tbe  JoTian  and  Heixniiean  bands  ata* 
f!6hed  to  giterd  the  batikt  of  the  Rhtine, 
and  on  the  ttnirdet  of  Cbnstana,  aioended 
fhe  throne,  a.  n.  S^a  CoBsfanttua,  em^- 
piferor  of  tbe  East,  and  brother  of  Conatanar 
having  marched  against  him,  defeated  him 
on  the  bankt  of  the  Drave,  a.  ».  351,  and 
two  years  afterwards  in  Ossl«  wftitber 
Magnatitihs  had  fled,  wI^reopoD  tbe  hnter, 
fining  hfmseTT  deri«tted  by  his  troopa,  de« 
$patched  himself  with  bis  own  sword»  and 
Constantius  thiis  became  sole  macter  of 
the  whole  empire. 

MaokksIa,  I.,  an  SkrrLi/is,  so  called  to 
distinguish  it  from  Magnesia  ad  Mcean* 
drum,  a  celebrated  city  of  LyiUa  in  Asia 
Minor,  not  Ihr  firom  Mount  Sipylus.  Its 
early  history  is  merged  in  obwority.  It 
was,  in  all  probability,  colonised  by  tbe 
Magnesians  of  Ibessaly,  not  long  after 
the  foundation  of  Cyme  and  Smyrna^  two 
other  .£olian  cities.  It  is  celebrated  aa  the 
vceneof  a  signal  victory  obtained  by  the 
Homans,  under  the  two  Soipioa,  over  the 
forces  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  who  was 
consequently  obliged  to  retire  beyond  the 
chain  of  Tbiums,  and  leave  Asia  Minor  at 
the  disposal  of  the  conquerors.  The  ia- 
habitantsafterwardsdisplayed  great  bravery 
in  defending  their  town  against  Mlthridates. 
In  the  reign  of  'Ilberius,  a.d.  1 7,  Magnesia, 
in  common  with  eleven  other  cities,  was  all 
but  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  owed 
its  restoration  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
emperor's  getierosity.  It  remained  a  Hon* 
risliing  city  down  to  a  late  period  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  —  II.  Ad  Mmmdrum,  a  city 
of  Asia  Minor,  close  to  the  modem  Indt» 
baxar,  and  about  fifty  miles  S.  S.  £.  of  Smyr- 
na. Though  a  place  of  some  consequence, 
it  was  greatly  inferior  to  the  Magnesia  ad 
Sipylum,  It  is  remarkable,  however,  for 
the  ruins  of  a  theatre,  ctadium,  and  mag- 
nificent octastyle  Ionic  temple,  said  to  have 
aurpaased  in  the  harmony  of  its  proportions 
even  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.— >II. 
A  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  that  nar- 
row portion  of  Thessaly  which  is  confined 
between  the  Peneus  and  Pagasaen  bay  to 
the  north  and  south,  and  between  the  chain 
of  Ossa  and  the  sea  on  the  west  and  east. 
The  people  of  this  district  were  called 
Magnetes,  and  appear  to  have  been  in  pos- 
aeasion  of  it  from  the  remotest  period. 


'  l^iey  are  also  uhieersally  allowed  tdhiv*^ 
'  fonnodpaitofthoAflaphietynnictbodyi  TItt) 
Magnedahs  aubmittedto  Xeras,  a*d*ltftr« 
mately  passed  wkh  the  rest  of  the  Tb^Maliaft 
nation  uuler  the  dominwn  oC<tbe  kinga.oC 
Ifoeedon  wbo  meceeded'  Alexandcrv  but 
they  Were  dedated  free  byther  Romans  afte» 
tfaeliBttleof  CynosoephdaL  ThvmtpMwmr 
ment  was  then  •republlcaB»  afTaim:  bwng  4in 
rented  by  »  general  ooahciU-aaid  arohief 
mogiatrate  called  Magnelai:«^.^^IliL.ii)i 
city  of  Magn^sife^  on  the  const,  opiMwittftb^ 
island  of  Sciathus.  It  was  conquered  b|r* 
PMltpi,  son  of  Amyiita^  / 

Maoo,  a  name  common  to  several  Car* 
thaginian  commandera,  of  whom  tbe  mosi 
ealebraited  were,  I./ an  admiralf  who  gwaed 
a  naval  victory  over  'I^eptinesy  the  con^ 
max^der  of  Dionysios  the  elderkoff  Catana, 
in  which  the  latter  lost  100  vessels  aaid 
more  than  IKHOOO  men.  8ome  yean  after 
this  we*  find  him  at  the  head  of  a  land 
fiMTce,  endeaivotnring  to  make  •head  against 
Dionysiua  in  person;  but,  being  defeat«d» 
he  was  compelled  to  take  shelter  in  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Abeoonm.  He' ul- 
timately fell  in  battle  againsr  I^onymuSk 
s.  c.  S8S.— »II.  Son  of  the  preceding,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  €Sar» 
thaginian  fleet,  a.c.  S6S.  Heat  first de- 
iuSai  Dionysius  in  a  great  battle  'but 
dimaced  himsdf  by  flying  at  the  approach 
of  Timoledn,  who  had  come  to  assist  thie 
SyracusMLs.  Being  accused  in  tbe  Caa- 
thaginian  senate,  he  prevented,  by  suieidn, 
the  execution  of  tlie  amtence  pronounced 
against  him.  His  body  was  hung  on  « 
gibbet.  —  III.  Grandfirther  of  the  great 
Hannibal.  He  succeeded  Mago  in  the 
command  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  and 
made  himself  conspicuous  foe  the  rigid 
discipline  which  lie  introduced*  The 
Carthaginian  senate*  fearing  lest  Pyrrhus 
might  quit  Italy  in  order  to  seise  upon 
Sicily,  sent  Mago,  at  the  head  of  1  SO  ves- 
sels, to  offer  ud  to  the  Romans,  in  order 
that  the  king  of  £pirus  might  find  6uf> 
ficient  employment-  for  his  arms  in  Italy, 
llie  offer,  however*  was  deolined.  — ^  IV. 
A  brother  of  Hannibal  the  Great.  He 
was  present  at. the  battle  of  CanQ«,  and 
was  deputed  by  his  brother  to  carry  to 
Carthage  the  news  of  the  celebrated  victory 
obtained  over  the  Roman  armies»  Being 
afterwards  sent  to  Spain,  he  defeated  tbe 
two  Seipios;  but  was,  himself  in  another 
engagement,  totally  ruined.  Failing  sub- 
sequently in  an  attack  upon  Carthage 
Nova,  he  retired  to  the  Balearei*  which  be 
conquered,  and  one  of  tbe  cities  there  still 
bears  his  name,  Portus  Magonisi  Port 
Mahon.  In  the  following  summer  be  landed 
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in  ItbljF  irilh  m  sartaj^  and  took  posseasiail 
&t  'j^art  of  Insubiria ;'  bot  wils  defeai^d  iir  b' 
bittle  l»y  Quints  Vorus^  «nd  diMl  of  tf 
woiind,  i.'  c.  60S. '  C.  Ncpos  Bavs  that  h« 
^»MMd  its  fthlpwreok,  or  "vnai  miiidered  by 
llbr  s«nluit&  ^-  V.  A  Carthiii^ian;  wha 
irr6te  a  work  hv  twvnty-cigiit  bodes  ott 
agfloahoira  in  the  Pwiie  tongue^  whidb 
^v^  framlatod'  into  Latin  by  order  of  the 
BoinaA  Mate*  It  vai-alno  translated  into 
^reeU  by  Cassitfi  DicAiysios  of  Udca,  and 
^dume^  by  Diopfaanes  of  Bithyoia  into 
tiit  boolM. 

Maook,  a  river  of  India'falling  into  tb« 
Gii^M.  Aocbrding  to  Blannevt^  tbe  4Sio- 
dent'  name  is  the  'Aoav^M^ia. 

"MIgohtiIcdx*  or  MiaotraiA,  a  laige 
clt^  of  Oertnany*,  Menttj 

MAdL%  an  ofEoer  of  Tumtis  klUed  by 


'  MASxajiAL,  a  CarthaginSanvho  oarried 
6fl  ih«  sieg^e  of  Saguntum,  and  afterwards 
^nrauuided  the  cavalry  of  Hannibal  attht 
Iwttle  of  Canne,  after  which  be  advised  tbb 
ebnqaeror  immediately  to  mareh  to  Rome* 

MAiAy  a  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Fleionc^ 
MMrther  df  Mereory  by  Jupiter ;  one  of  tbe 
Pleiades,  the  mpst*  luminous  of  the  seven 
sbt^rs. 

■  Majorca.'  *  See  Balkaris. 
'  MAJoiiAVDs,  JuLiira  VALXKifrs,  grand* 
lion  of  Majorianus,  master  of  the  horse  in 
Illyria  during 'the  reign  of  Theodosiua 
He' distinguished  hims^  early  as  a  brate 
commander  under  Aetius,  and  on  his  death 
rose  to  Bueh  distinetion  that  he  was  elected 
empcior  of  the  West  in  th*  room  of  Aritus, 
Whom  he  oompeRed  to  resign  the  imperial 
dignity  A,  n.  457.  He  was  assassinated  by 
Ricimer,  one  of  his  generals,  after  a  reign 
of  four  years  and  a  half,  at  Dertona  in 
Llguria* 

MAtEA,  I.,  a  promontory  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  now  Cape 
St,  Marie.  —  II.  A  celebntsd  promontory 
of  tbe  Peloponnesus,  forming  the  extreme 
point  to  the  south  east,  and  separating  the 
Laconic  from  the  Argolic  Onl£  Cape 
Malea  was  considwed  by  the  ancients  the 
ihrjofit  dangerous  point  in  the  drcumnaviga- 
tion  of  the  peninsula,  even  as  early  as  the 
days  of  Homer.  Hence  arose  the  pro- 
verbial eipression,  **aiVer  doubling  Cape 
Malea  forget  your  country.**  It  is  now 
usually  called  Capr  St,  At^do,  but  some- 
times Oap%MaHo,  —  III.  A  city  of  Fhthi- 
Otis*    Setft  Maua. 

MALfevsMTOM,  tbe  ancient  name  of  Be- 
neventum. 

MaiTa,  the  chief  city  of  the  Malienses, 
in  the  district  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly, 
ftom  which  they  probably  derived  tbeir 


name.    It  wa»  n«ar  the  bead-wat^is  of  Urn 
Sinus  Maliaeus,  now  t^  G^lfof  Zatpun,  ^ 

MauIcUs  t  SiKu%  f  gulf  of  Thessa^y, 
running  up  in  a  north-west  dire^ion  ^ft\ 
the  notthern  shore  of  £ttb<sa«  /and.  on  'One 
side  of  which  is  the  Pass  of  Tliermopyfa?,; 
It  is  noticed  bysevera}  writers  oCantiquky, 
and  now  takes  its  name  from  the  neigh? 
bouridg  oity  of  ZeittW' 

MAUtvsni,  or  Maui^  the  most  southern 
tribe  of  Thessaly^  occupying  principaUy 
the  shores  of  tbe  gulf  to  which  they  cook 
munioated  their  name,  extending  as  fiir  #;» 
the  narroweat  pasnt  of  the  Straiu  of  Tber^ 
mepylis,  and  to  the  valley  of  tbe  ^erchius, 
a  Uule  above  ■  its  entrance  into  ,the  SfCjL. 
They  were  one  of  the  twelve  people  ro> 
presented  in  tbe  Amphiotyonic  states  | 
which  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  as  this 
celebrated  aasembly  had  always  been  held 
in  their  country.  The  Melians  ofiered 
earth  And  water  to  Xerxes  ki  token  of  sub- 
mission. 

Malli,  a  people  in  the  couth'*we8tempart 
of  India  intra  Gangem,  a^og  the  banks  ;of 
the  Hydraotes.  lliis  territory  jcorrespoud^ 
to  the  modern  province  of  Mouban, 
•  'Malu>s,  a  towti  of  Cilicia  CampestijU, 
eaatward  firom  the  river  Pyran^us;  now.  a 
small  village  called  Mala, 

MALfHiHvs,  a  name  under  winch  Hp- 
ttce  has  laahed  some  of  Ins  friends  qr 
enemies. 

Mam aaclNUs,  ^Ktuus  Txaiaius,  one  of 
the  Bfit  commissioners  appointed  at  Rome, 
B.C.  349,  tovelieve  the  distress  of  the  people. 
He  was  prietor  a.  c  358,  and  two  years 
afterwards  consul. 

MaHXRCUS,    L,   ^lUUUS  MAMXR(;AN|ni, 

a  celel>rated  Roman,  who,  after  serving  re 
peatedly  as  eonsular  tribune,  was  appointed 
dictators,  c.  437,  and  gained  a  victory  over 
Tohimnius,  king  of  the  Etruscans.  He 
WHS  elected  dictator  a  second  time  b.  c.  43^, 
and  signalised  his  period  of  office  by  an 
abrillgment  of  the  duration  of  the  censor- 
ship. (See  MwttA  Lax.)  —  1 1.  ^milius 
Lucius,  the  first  of  the  family  of  the  .^milii 
wlio  obtained  the  eonsniship,  was  elected 
a.  c.  434.  In  his  first  consulship  he  gained 
a  victory  over  the  Volsciaos  ;  and  in  his  se- 
cond, B.  c  478«  another  over  the  Veientes. 
He  was  elected  s  tliird  time  consul  b.c.473; 
and  it  would  appear  tjiat  previously  to  tbe 
close  of  his  career  he  bad  greatly  modified 
the  high  oligarchical  opinions  he  had  ori- 
ginally entertained.  —  III.  A  tyrant  of 
Catana,  who  surrendered  to  Timoleon. 
His  attempts  to  speak  in  a  public  assembly 
at  Syracuse  were  received  with  groans  and 
hisses,  on  which  he  dashed  his  head  against 
a  wall,  and  endeavoured  to  destroy  himself; 
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but  WIS  soon  after  put  to  death  as  a  robber, 
&c.  340. 

Maxjutiki,  a  band  of  Campanian  mer- 
oenaries,  who  passed  into  Sicily  at  the  re- 
quest of  Agatiiodes.  After  having  been 
established  for  some  time  at  Syracuse,  a 
tumult  arose  between  them  and  the  citiiens 
in  consequence  of  their  bcang  deprived  of 
the  right  of  voting  at  the  election  of  ma- 
gistrates, which  they  had  previously  en- 
joyed. The  sedition  was  at  last  quelled  by 
the  interference  of  some  of  the  most  in- 
fluential citisens,  and  theMamertines  agreed 
to  leave  Syracuse  and  return  to  Italy. 
Having  reached  the  Sicilian  straits,  they 
were  hospitably  received  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Messana;  but,  repaying  this  kindness 
by  the  basest  ingratitude,  they  rose  upon 
the  Messamans  by  night,  slew  the  midesy 
took  the  females  to  wife,  and  called  the 
city  Mamertium.  This  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  Mamertines  led  eventually 
to  the  first  Punic  war.  (See  Puxi- 
CUM  Bellux.)  The  origin  of  the  name 
Mamertini  is  said  to  have  been  as  follows. 
It  was  customary  with  the  Oscan  nations 
of  Italy,  in  time  of  famine  or  any  other 
misfortune,  to  seek  to  propitiate  the  gods 
by  consecrating  to  them  all  the  productions 
of  the  earth  during  a  certain  year,  and  all 
the  male  children  bom  during  that  time. 
Mamers,  or  Mars,  being  their  tutelary 
deity,  they  called  these  children  after  him 
when  they  had  attained  maturity,  and, 
under  the  general  and  customary  name  of 
Mamertini,  sent  them  away  to  seek  new 
abodes.     See  Mamextivm. 

Mamkktiux,  a  town  of  the  Brutii, 
north-east  of  Rhegium.  It  appears  to 
have  been  originally  founded  by  a  band  of 
Campanian  mercenaries, who  derived  their 
name  fiom  Mamers,  the  Oscan  Mars, 
and  afterwards  sorved  under  Agathocles 
and  other  princes  of  Sicily.  (See  Mambh- 
TiKX. )  The  site  of  the  ancient  Mamertium 
is  said  to  be  occupied  by  OppidOf  an  epis- 
copal see,  where  old  coins  appertaining  to 
the  Mamertini  have  been  discovered. 

MAMDaYus  VjETuaiusian  artificer  in  the 
reign  of  Numa,  who,  when  the  ancile  or 
sacred  shield  fell  firom  heaven,  made  eleven 
others,  so  exactly  like  it,  that  not  even 
Numa  himself  could  distinguish  the  copies 
from  the  original.  (  See  Ancxlb  and  Saux.) 
Mamurius  adted  for  no  other  reward  but 
that  bis  name  might  be  mentioned  in  the 
hymn  of  the  Salii,  as  they  bore  along  these 
sacred  shields  in  procession. 

Mamuara,  a  native  of  Formise,  of  ob- 
scure origin,  who  served  under  Julius 
Cssar  in  Gaul,  and  rose  so  high  in  favour 
that  Osar  permitted  him  to  enrich  him- 


self at  the  expense  of  the  Gauls  ia  any 
way  be  was  able.  Mamurra,  in  conse- 
quence, became  possessed  of  enormous 
wealth,  and  returned  to  Rome  with  hl& 
ill-gotten  riches.  Here  he  displayed  sa 
little  modesty  and  reserve  in  the  employ- 
ment of  his  fortune,  as  to  have  been  the 
first  Roman  that  incrusted  his  entire  house 
with  marble.  This  structure  was  situate 
on  the  Ccelian  Hill.  We  have  two  epi- 
grams of  Catullus  against  him,  in  whiich 
he  is  severely  handled.  Horace  also 
alludes  to  him  with  sly  ridicule  in  one  of 
his  satires,  calling  Formise  "  Mamurramm 
urb§t"  the  city  of  the  Mamurrse, — a  race 
of  whom  nothing  was  known. 

Manciku^  C.  Hostiuus,  a  Roman 
consul,  who,  though  at  the  head  of  30,000 
men,  was  defeated  and  stripped  of  his 
camp  by  only  4,000  Numantines,  B.C.  138k 

Mamoavs,  a  daughter  of  king  Astyages^ 
and  mother  of    Cyrus   the  elder.      See 

ASTTAOXS. 

Makdxla,  Bardda,  a  village  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  near  Horace's 
country  seat 

ManaubIi,  a  people  of  Celtic  Gau]» 
clients  o£  the  iEldui,  whose  chief  city  was 
Alesia,  now  Alite,  Their  territory  ai^ 
swered  to  what  is  now  the  department  eU 
la  C6U  d^or. 

Mandubxayius,  a  young  Briton  who 
came  over  to  Caesar  in  GauL  His  fiither 
Immanuentius,  king  of  Britain,  had  been 
put  to  death  by  order  of  Casuvelaunus. 

Makduxia,  a  city  of  Apulia,  nearly 
half  way  between  Brundisium  and  Ta- 
rentum.  It  still  retains  its  ancient  name. 
This  otherwise  obscure  town  has  acquired 
some  interest  in  history  from  having  wit- 
nessed the  death  of  Arcbidamus,  king  of 
Sparta,  the  son  of  Agesilaus.  Manduria 
was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  second 
Punic  war.  A  curious  well  existed  near 
this  town,  the  water  of  which  always 
maintained  the  same  level*  whatever  quan- 
tity was  added  to  or  taken  fsom  it  This 
phenomenon  may  still  be  observed  at  the 
present  day. 

Manxtho,  a  celebrated  Egyptian  writer, 
a  native  of  IDiospoIis,  who  is  said  to  have 
lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphui^ 
at  Mende  or  HeliopoUs,  and  to  have  been 
a  roan  of  great  learning  and  wisdom.  He 
belonged  to  the  priest-caste,  and  was  him- 
self a  priest,  and  interpreter  or  recorder  of 
religious  usages,  and  of  the  sacred,  and 
probably,  also^  historical  writings,  with  the 
title  of  ^UpaypofifMrfris,  It  appears  pro- 
bable»  however,  that  there  were  more  than 
one  individual  of  this  name;  and  it  ia 
therefore  doubtful  whether  all  the  works 
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wliieh  were  attributed  by  ancient  writen 
to  Manetho  ware  in  reality  written  by  the 
Manetho  who  lived  in  the  ragn  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus.  Beddes  numerous  other 
works,  Manetho  wrote  a  biirtory  of  £gypt 
in  three  books,  in  which  he  gave  an 
account  of  this  country  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  death  of  Darius  Codomaxius, 
the  last  king  of  Perria ;  but  of  this  only 
some  fragments  remain ;  mnd  the  only  work 
of  his  which  has  reached  our  times  com- 
plete is  a  poem  *'  On  the  Influence  of  the 
Stars.** 

MXms,  a  word  of  uncertain  etymology, 
applied  generally  by  the  Romans  to  soids 
separated  fiticn  the  dead.  There  is  some 
dfaseurity,  however,  about  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  term.  According  to  Apo- 
leius,  the  Manes  were  originally  called 
Lemures,  and  consisted  of  two  classes,  •— 
the  Lartt  and  the  Larv^j  the  former  of 
whom  were  the  souls  of  those  who  had  led 
virtuous  lives,  and  the  latter  of  those  who 
had  lived  improperly;  and,  at  a  later 
period,  the  term  ilfone*  came  to  be  a 
general  designation  for  both.  On  the 
other  hand,  St.  Augustin  maintains  that 
Manet  was,  from  the  first,  a  term  applied 
to  the  spirits  of  deceased  men  when  no 
definite  opinion  could  be  formed  of  their 
merits: — ''Animas  hominum  daemones 
esse,  et  ex  hominibus  fieri  Lares,  si  meriti 
boni  sint  $  Lemures  sive  Larvas,  m  mail ; 
manes  autem  cum  incertum  est  bonorum 
eos,  rive  malorum  esse  raeritorum.'*  In 
the  month  of  Februuy,  annually,  the 
Manes  were  propitiated  at  thmr  sepul- 
chres during  twelve  days.  It  wm  the 
duty  of  the  pontifox  raaximus  to  see  that 
proper  ceremonies  were  observed.  The 
stones  in  the  Roman  burial-places,  and 
their  funeral  urns,  were  generally  inscribed 
with  the  letters  D.  M.  S.  (Dis  Manibus 
Sacrum). 

Mam¥a,  I.,  a  goddess,  supposed  by  some 
to  be  the  mother  of  the  Laires  and  Manes. 
—-II.  A  female  servant  of  Queen  Bere- 
nice, daughter  of  Ptolemy. 

MAMixius,  I.,  a  Roman  who  married 
the  daughter  of  Tarquin.  He  lived  at 
Tuscnlum,  and  received  his  fiither-in-law 
at  his  house  \irhen  banished  from  Rome. 
—  II.  Caius,  a  Latin  poet,  known  only  by 
his  work  entitled  Ashrmomiea,  written  in 
the  age  of  Augustus,  after  the  defeat  of 
Varus.  He  was,  if  not  a  native  of  Rome, 
at  least  a  Roman  citizen. 

Maitliits,  the  name  of  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  patrician  Roman  fiunilies.  Of 
its  members  the  most  worthy  of  notice 
were  :  —  I.  Marcus,  consul,  b.  c.  390. 
When   Rome  was  taken  by  the   Grauls, 


Manlius  with  a  body  of  Ins  countryman 
fled  into  the  Capitol,  which  he  defended, 
when  it  was  suddenly  surprised  in  the 
night  by  the  enemy.  This  action  gained 
for  him  the  surname  of  CtqtiioHmiu,  A 
law,  which  Manlius  proposed,  to  abolish 
the  taxes  on  the  common  people,  raised  the 
senaton  against  him.  Gratified  by  the 
popularity  which  such  a  display  of  good* 
will  to  the  people  could  not  but  elicit,  ha 
is  said  to  have  aimed  at  absolute  power; 
but  on  the  tribunes  of  the  people  at  last 
themsdves  becoming  his  accusers,  he  was 
tried  in  the  Campus  Martins,  and  coiu 
damned  to  be  thrown  from  the  Tarpetan 
rock,  a.  o.  Sfil,  and  none  of  his  family  were 
afterwards  permitted  to  bear  the  surname 
of  Marcus,  —  I  J.  Torquatus  was  aoii 
of  L.  Manlius,  surnamed  Tmperiontt,  who 
was  dictator  a.  c.  862.  Notwithstanding 
the  harshness  of  his  fother,  he  exhibited  so 
striking  an  instance  of  filial  aflection  that 
he  was  at  once  appointed  military  tribune^ 
B«  c.  3^9.  In  a  war  against  the  Gauls,  he 
accepted  the  challenge  of  one  of  the  enemy, 
whose  gigantic  stature  and  ponderous  arms 
had  rendered  him  terrible,  and  almost  in- 
vineible,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans.  The 
Gaul  was  conquered,  and  Manlius  stripped 
him  of  his  arms,  and  from,  the  collar, 
torqmt,  which  he  took  from  the  enemy's 
neck,  was  surnamed  Torquatus.  Manlius 
was  the  first  Ronuin  raised  to  the  dicta- 
torship without  having  been  previously 
consul.  The  severity  of  Torquatus  to  his 
son,  whom  he  put  to  death,  because  he  had 
engaged  the  enemy  and  obtained  a  victory 
without  bis  permission,  has  been  de- 
servedly censured.  This  uncommon  ri- 
gour displeased  many  of  the  Romans;  and 
from  it  all  edicts  and  actions  of  severity 
have  been  called  Mdnli€ma  edieta.  He  was 
twice  dictator,  and  at  least  tiiree  times 
consul.  — » 11 1.  Titus  Torquatus,  was  consul 
B.  c.  235,  and  obtained  a  triumph  on  account 
of  his  conquests  in  Sardinia.  In  his  second 
consulship,  b.  c.  224,  he  conquered  the 
Gauls.  In  b.  c.  215  he  defieated  the  Car- 
thaginians in  Sardinia,  and  b.  c.  212  was  an 
unsuccessfVil  candidate  for  the  ofiice  of 
pontifox  maximus.  a.  c.  21 1  he  was  again 
elected  consul,  but  declined  the  honour  on 
account  of  the  weakness  of  his  eyes.  b.  c. 
208  he  was  appointed  dictator  in  order  to 
hold  the  comitia.  The  temple  of  Janus 
was  closed  during  the  first  consulship  of 
Manlius.  —  IV.  Vulso,  a  Roman  consul, 
B.  c.  189.,  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  Asia,  and  having  con- 
quered the  Gallo- Grecians,  was  honoured 
with  a  triumph  at  his  return  to  Rome. 
Makmus,  son  of  the  German  God  Tu- 
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iston,*of  whom  timt  iuiti<m  bdiered  ihem* 
secret  to  be  the  deseendants.  See  Tir- 
istov. 

Maktiiixa»  one  of  the  most  uicient  and 
eelebrftted  cities  of  Arcadia^  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Mantineus,  son  of  Ly- 
eabtt.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  eonsU 
deraHe  place  even  in  the  age  of  Homer ; 
but  it  is  chiefly  fkmoos  for  the  battle  fought 
between  Epaminondas  at  the  head  of  the 
Jliebans,  and  the  combined  force  of  Lace- 
dsmon,  Achaia,  Elis,  Athens,  and  Arcadia, 
about  B.  c.  363.  During  the  wars  under 
the  Achaean  league,  Antigonus  having 
dislodged  Cleomenes  from  this  city,  the 
inhabitants  in  compliment  to  him  called  it 
Anti^omia,  Hadrian  restored  the  ancient 
name,  and  erected  a  temple  to  Antinous. 
This  city  had  several  splendid  temples. 
The  ruins  of  Mantinea,  now  Palaopolit 
are  very  considerable. 

MantinSeuk  orpin  nu,  a  town  of  Cor- 
sica, supposed  to  be  Bcuiia. 

Manto,  a  daughter  of  the  prophet  Tl- 
resias,  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy. 
She  was  nude  prisoner  by  the  Argives 
when  the  city  of  Thebes  fell  into  their 
hands,  and  as  she  was  the  worthiest  part 
of  the  booty,  the  conquerors  sent  her  to 
JDelphi  as  a  present  to  Apollo.  Manto, 
often  called  Daphne,  remained  for  some 
time  at  Delphi,  where  she  officiated  as 
priestess,  and  gave  oracles.  From  Delphi 
she  came  to  Claros  in  Ionia,  established 
an  oracle  of  Apollo,  married  Rhadius,  so- 
vereign of  the  countrv,  by  whom  she  bad 
Mopsus,  and  afterwards  visited  Italy,  where 
she  became  the  wife  of  Tiberinus,  king  of 
Alba,  or,  as  the  poets  mention,  the  god  of 
the  Tiber.  From  this  marriage  sprang 
Ocnus,  who  built  a  town  in  honour  of  his 
mother,  called  Mantua.  Manto  was  so 
struck  at  the  misfortunes  which  afflicted 
Tliebes,  tliat  she  gave  way  to  her  sorrow, 
and  was  turned  into  a  fountain.  Some 
suppose  her  to  be  the  same  who  conducted 
^neas  into  Hell,  and  sold  the  Sibylline 
books  to  Tarquin  the  Proud.  She  received 
divine  honours  after  death. 

MantCa,  a  (own  of  Italy,  on  the  Min- 
cius;  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Etrurians,  a.  c.  600.  When  Cremona, 
which  had  followed  the  interest  of  Brutus, 
was  given  to  the  soldiers  of  Octavius, 
Mantua  also  shared  the  common  calamity, 
though  it  had  favoured  the  party  of  Au- 
gustus, and  many  of  the  inhabitants  were 
tyrannically  deprived  of  their  possessions. 
Hence  Virgil  says  with  truth  — 

Mamas,  rm  I  aaiiene  nimiuin  vidna  GreauNua. 

Virgil,  born  at  Andes,  a  small  village  be- 


low Manttti^  was  oim  of  the  anffemtote 
thb  ocoBSion.     S^  Cueuoka. 

MlaXTHotr,  a  village  of  Attioar  naar 
Atiiens,  celebrated  Ibr  the  vwttfry  which 
lO/XX)  Atheniana  and  lOOO  PlaiMM^ 
under  Miltiades,  gained  over  the  Fkitaan.' 
army,  connsting  of  100,000  foot  and  lO/OOO 
horse,  or  according  to  Val.  Max.,-  of 
800,000,  or  as  Justin  says,  of  eOQfiOfk^ 
under  Dstis  and  Artapheities,  Sept*  28.  a;  c* 
490.  According  to  Hevodotus,  the  Athe* 
nians  lost  192  men,  the  Petnans  9,S00l 
Justin  has  raised  the  lost  of  the  Pentaaa 
to  S00,000  men.  In  the  plains  of  Ma- 
rathon Theseus  ovewame  a  celebrated  boH 
which  plundered  the  neighbouring  country. 
Erigone  is  called  Marathonia  virgo,  ft^m 
having  been  bom  at  Marathon. 

MAacBLLA,  I.,  daughter  of  CSandius 
Marcelhis  by  his  wife  Octavia,  and  sister 
of  Marcus  Marcellus.  She  was  first  mar- 
ried to  Apuleius,  and  afterwards  to  Va* 
lerius  Messala.  —  II.  The  younger  daugh* 
ter  of  Claudius  Maroellns  by  hit  wifi» 
Octavia,  and  sister  of  the  preceding.  8bo 
was  first  married  to  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa* 
and  afterwards  to  M.  Julius  Antonius» 

MAacsLLlKus,  Amkuakus,  the  last  lirtin 
writer  that  merits  the  title  of  an  hialorka^ 
He  was  bom  at  Antioch,  and  lived  under 
Constantine  and  his  successors  down  to  the 
reign  of  Valentinian  II.  A  large  portion 
of  his  Kfe  was  spent  in  the  Roman  armies; 
and  he  made  campaigns  in  Gaul,  Ger- 
many, and  Mesopotamia,  and  accompanied 
Julian  on  his  expedition  against  the  Per- 
sians. It  appears  that  he  was  infested 
with  the  dignity  of  Comcf  rei  private.  He 
died  at  Rome  subsequent  to  a.  n.  990. 
His  ^  History  of  Rome**  extends  hdtn  the 
accession  of  Nerva  to  the  death  of  Valens ; 
but  of  the  thirty-one  books  of  whieh  it 
originally  consisted,  only  the  list  eighteen 
have  reached  our  times, 

MAactLLus,  a  name  common  to  many 
persons  of  antiquity,  of  Whom  the  most 
celebrated  were :  —  I.  Marcus  Claudius,  a 
famous  Ronukn  general,  Who,  after  pasnng 
through  the  ofBces  of  iP(Ule  and  qusstor,  was 
nuide  consul  a.  c.  224,  and  being  intrusted ' 
with  the  management  of  an  expedition 
against  the  Gauls,  obtained  the  spolia  apima 
by  killing  Viridomarus,  king  of  the  enemy. 
Soon  t&r  he  was  intnisted  to  oppose 
Hannibal  in  Italy,  ahd  was  the  first  Ro- 
man who  obtained  some  advantage  over 
him.  Marcellus,  in  his  third  coimilship,, 
was  sent  with  a  powerful  force  against 
Syracuse.  He  attacked  it  by  sea  and  land, 
but  his  operations  proved  hieffcctual,  owing 
to  the  invention  of  Archimedes,  who  baffled 
all  his  effbrts,  destroyed  all  the  stupendous 
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mittterjr  in^nM  of  the  Ronuwf  4arU^ 
three  luccessive  jrcan.  Hie  peraerennee 
of  MuxidliiJ^  h<MreTer»  at  Ust  olyuioed  the 
virfMitfy4  .  After  the  coaq««it  of.  Syraouwi, 
MmmUuIt'wm  called  to  oppoae  «  seeond 
time^Hlkiiuhal.  But  he  ves  not  suftciently 
vIkUmK  ilgeiaat  the  floares  of  hi*  adversary ; 
aid  hasriAft  ixBfJrudentl v  aeperated  himielf 
h0m  tilfr«atap».he  wa>  killed  in  an  ambua- 
oade.iii'liia  ^tieth  year,  and  fifth  c9nittl. 
ahip^' Ai  o»  8O81.  His  body  was  honoured 
wJHi  a  aagmiioent  funeral  by  the  coii- 
qmiKon. ' '  Hlf  aon  waa  also  caught  in 
theTAnibusoadewhieh  proved  dotal  to  his 
ftahtr,  but  he  escaped,  and  received  the 
asbcaof  his  frther  from  the  conqueror* 
— «ll;  Bfercua  Claudius,  e  descendant 
of  the  preceduigk  w«r  nused  to  the  con- 
sttlsbtp.  Si^c.  £1.  He  signalised  himself  in 
the'cWil  waift  of  Cassu  and  Pompey,  by 
hiaiifin  uttaebment  to  the  latter,  i^fker 
the'^ttle  of  Phacsalia,  he  went  into  vo- 
luniary  ekile,  but  was  ultimately  pardoned 
by<.<Mar  at  the  earnest  interoesabn  of  the 
acMte,  and  on  his  way  to  Rome  was  as* 
sfasiantcd  by  P.  Magias  Cilo. — III.  Mar- 
cus  Cltfudiush  commonly  known  as  the 
Y<nwg  Mareellusi  was  the  son  of  Qc- 
taido,-  the  sister  of  Augustus,  and  conse* 
qwftitly  the  nephew  of  the  lat^r.  Augustus 
ga«f  him  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage, 
and  iolended  him  fbr  his  successor ;  but 
he-  died  at  the  early  age  of  eighteei^  uni* 
▼ersally  regretted  on  account  of  the  exceU 
l<mfe  of  his  private  character.  Virgil  has 
immertaUfied  his  memory  by  the  beautiful 
linea  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  book  of  the 
.^E^ieid,  and  which  are  said  to  have  drawn 
from  Octavia  so  munificent  a  recompence. 
(See  VxaoiuDs.)  Livia  was  suspected, 
though  without  reason,  it  would  seem,  of 
having  made  away  with  Marcellus,  who 
was  a»  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  ber 
son  Tiberius.  The  more  ostensible  cause 
of  hiadeftth  was  the  ixyudicious  application 
of  the  cokl  bath  by  the  physician  Antonius 
Musa, 

MAacU  ucx,  a  law  enacted  by  Mar- 
cius  Censorious,  which  forbade  any  man 
to  be  censor  more  than  once. 

jMaact^t  I.,  wife  of  Regulus,  who,  when 
aht  heard  that  ber  husband  had  been  put 
to  de«^  at  Carthage  in  the  most  excru- 
taafUf  manner,  is  said  to  have  shut  up 
iglaie  Carthaginian  prisoners  in  a  barrel, 
filled  with  sharp  nails.  — II.  A  favourite  of 
Commodus,  by  whom  he  was  poisoned.  — 
ill.  A  daughter  of  Philip,  and  'wife  of 
Cato  the  censor,  who  gave  her  to  bis  friend 
Hortensius,  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter 
took  her  back  to  bis  own  house. 

MaacxlxA,  a  sister  of  Tnyan,  who,  on 


aooount  of  her  public  and  private  virtues,^ 
and  her  amiable  dispositiooa.was  di^lar.^d,^ 
Augusta  and  empress  by  her  brother.  Sbe  ] 
died  A.  n.  113^  •   *' 

Maa^XAMorous,  a  city  of  Moesia  lor.. 
ferior,  west  of  Odessus*'  founded  by  Tra-. , 
jan,  and  named  in   honour  of  his  sister 
Marciansk  ■  Its  positiop  on  the  main,  road 
from   Constantinople  to  the   Ister    soon, 
raised  it  into  importance.    When  tbe  Bul- 
garianf  fiurmed  a  kingdom  out  of  what  was. 
previously  Moesia*  MarcianopoUs  became 
the  capital,  under  the  name  of  Pri^thlaba 
or  Preidaw,  wliich  it  still  retains*    The  mo- 
dern Greek  inhabitants,  bowev^r, ,  call  it 
MarcemopoU^ 

MarciImus,  a  native  of  Thrace,  who, 
from  a  common  soldier,  was  raised  by  bis 
address  and  talents  to  higher  stations,  and, 
on  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  Second,, 
A.  D.  450,  whose  sister  Pulcheria  he  mar- , 
ri^  he  was  invested  with  the  imperial 
purple  in  the  East.  He  died,  afler  a  reign 
of  six  yeai^  in  his  sixty-ninth  year,  as  be 
was  making  warlike  preparations  against 
the  barbarians,  who  had  mvaded  Africa. 

MAacius  SabIkos,  M.,  the  progenitor 
of  the  Marcian  family  at  Borne.  .  Having 
come  to  Rome  with  Numa,  he  advised  the 
latter  to.  accqpt  of  the  crown  which  the 
Romans  offered  .to  him,  but  he  subse- 
quently attempted  to  make  himself  king 
of  Rome  in  opposition  to  Tullus  Hostilius, 
and  killed  himself  when  his  efforts  proved 
unsuccessful.  His  son  having  married  a 
daughter  of  Numa,  was  made  high-priest, 
and  became  tbe  father  of  Ancus  Martius. 

HAacOMAiTNi,  a  nation  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Germany.  According  to 
some  authorities,  their  original  seats  were 
in  Moravia,  whence,  on  being  bard  pressed 
by  the  Ronums,  they  retired  into  what  is 
now  Bohemia;  but  some  writers  place 
them  originally  between  the  Maine  and 
Neckar.  They  were  subdued  by  the  em- 
perors Trajan  and  Antoninus.  Their  name 
denotes  "  bordtr  mm,"  i.  e.  men  of  the 
marches. 

Marcus,  a  prsnomen  common  to  many 
of  the  Romans.  See  ^Emilxus,  Lxpxdus, 
&c. 

Mardi,  the  name  of  three  Asiatic  na- 
tions, whose  limits  have  never  been  satis- 
factorily ascertained.  For  the  most  au- 
thentic particulars  respecting  them,  the 
reader  may  consult  the  remarks  of  Larcher. 

Maroonius,  a  general  of  Xerxes,  who, 
after  the  defeat  of  his  master  at  Thermo-' 
pylae  and  Salamis,  was  left  in  Greece  with 
an  army  of  300,000  chosen  men,  to  subdue 
the  coumry.  His  operations  were  rendered 
useless  by  the  courage  and  vigilance  of  the 
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Greeks ;  and  in  a  battle  at  Plataea,  he  was 
defeated  and  left  among  the  sUin,  b.  c.  479. 
He  had  been  commander  of  the  annies  of 
Darius  in  Europe,  and  it  was  chiefly  by 
his  advice  that  Xerxes  inyaded  Greece. 
He  was  son-in-law  of  Darius. 

Mars  Mortvum,  a  celebrated  lake  of 
Palestine,  about  seventy  miles  long  and 
twenty  broad.  It  was  anciently  called  the 
Sea  of  the  Plains  from  its  situation  in  the 
great  hollow  or  plain  of  the  Jordan ;  the 
SaU  Sea,  from  the  eitreme  saltness  of 
its  waters;  and  the  East  Sea,  from 
its  situation  relative  to  Judae^  and  in 
oontra^distinction  to  the  West  Sea,  or  Me- 
diterranean.  It  is  likewise  called  by  Jo- 
sephos,  and  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers 
generally,  Lacui  Aephakiiee,  from  the  bitm" 
men  {Aa^aKros)  Ibund  in  k;  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  its  more  frequent  modem  ap<^ 
petlation,  from  the  belief  that  no  living 
creature  can  exist  in  its  saline  •and  sulphu- 
reous waters.  Its  Arabic  name,  Bahr» 
Lout  (  Sea  of  hot},  Tefers  to  the  connection 
between  the  history  of  this  lake  and  that 
of  the  nephew  of  Abraham,  m  whose  days 
iti  bed,  then  the  fertile  nde  of  Siddim, 
was  considered  by  the  sacred  historian  as 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  **  garden 
of  the  Lord.'*  It  certainly  contained  five 
cities ;  and  according  to  Stephen  of  By- 
aantium  ten;  and  Strabo,  thirteen.  Ii^ 
the  viritation  by  which  they  were  all  de- 
stroyed, with  the  exception  of  Zoar,  the 
neighbouring  eountry  underwent  an  ex- 
traordinary ebattge;  so  much  so>  that 
Moses  in  another  plaee  describes  it  as  a 
**  land  of  brimstonei  and  salt,  and  burning," 
characteristics  by  which  it  still  continues 
to  be  marked.  Ruins  of  the  overthrown 
olties  are  said  to  have  been  seen  on  the 
West  side  of  the  lake,  but  the  het  has  not 
been  authenticated. 

MlnxjSrxs,  Mdiroui,  a  lake  in  £gypt,  near 
Alexandria,  about  150  stadia  in  breadth 
and  300  in  length.  From  the  earliest 
period  of  ifntiquity  it  was  ooDaected  with 
the  Nile  by  means  of  canals ;  but  it  iirst 
fose  into  celebrity  on  the  founding  of  Alex- 
andria. Its  neighbourhood  was  famous 
for  wine,  though  some  make  the  MareotU 
earn  wnnan  grow  hi  Epirua,  or  in  a  certain 
part  of  Libya,  called  also  Manotii,  near 
Egypt 

MAtLGiASX,  n  eoimtry  of  Asia  along 
the  Margus,  from  which  it  derives  its 
name.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  fertility, 
and  more  especially  for  its  wines.  It  now 
forms  part  ciKhbraaan, 

Marorxs.      The  title  of  a  lathrical 
poem,  ascribed  to   Homer.     Only  a  few 
ofit 


Maeousi  I.,  a  river  in  Mceaa  Superior, 
rising  on  Mount  Orbelus,  and  falling  into 
the  Danube  west  of  Viminacium.  It  ia 
now  the  itfrnuso.  *— II.  Mariab,  a  river 
of  Margiana*  falling  into  the  Oxus  north- 
west of  Nisea. 

Maria  lkx,  or  FoaciA,  a  law  enacted 
by  L.  Marius  and  Porcius,  tribunes,  a.  d.  c« 
691 1  which  fined  such  commanders  as  gave 
a  fiUse  account  to  the  Roman  senate  of  the 
number  of  slain  in  a  battle. 

Mariana  Fossa,  a  canal  cut  by  Marius 
from  the  river  Rhone,  through  tlie  Cam- 
pus Lapideufl^  into  the  Lake  Mastramela. 
It  was  probably  near  the  modern  Jkhr>> 
tipttee. 

Mariakb^i;!,  a  people  of  Bithynia, 
east  of  the  river  Sangarius.  They  were 
of  uncertain  origin;  but  .must  probably 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  great  Tlira- 
clan  stock.  That  they  were  barbarous  is 
allowed  by  all ;  and  Theopompus  reported^ 
that  wheii  the  M^arians  founded  Hera* 
elea  in  their  territory»  they  easily  subjected 
the  Mariandyni.  and  reduced  them  to  a 
state  of  abject  slavery. 

MAJiicAy  a  nymph  of  the  river  Liris* 
who  had  a  grove  near  Mintuma^  into 
which  if  any  thing  was  brought,  it  was 
not  lawful  to  take  it  out  again.  Accord- 
ing  to  some  authorities,  she  was  the  same 
with  Circe.  Virgil,  however,  makes  her 
the  wife  of  Faunus,  and  mother  of  La- 
tinus. 

MAaiHus,  .a  native  of  Tyre,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  second  century  of  the  Chris- 
tisn  era,  a  short  time  before  Ptolemy.  He 
wrote  a  workonBiathematical  Geography; 

Mausus,  Maroeeh,  a  river  of  Dadas 
which  fells  into  the  Tibiscus, 

Marius,  C,  I.,  a  cdebrated  B4>man, 
who  from  a  peasant  became  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  cruel  tyrants,  was  bom 
at  Arpinum,  a.  c.  157.  He  signalised  him* 
self  under  Scipio  at  the  siege  of  NumaDn 
tia,  B.  c.  184;  and  having  subsequently 
attained  some  of  the  inferior  oflicea  if 
the  state,  he  rendered  himself  conspicuous 
by  his  hostility  to  the  patrician  ordeiiw 
Having  married  Julia,  of  the  femily  of  the 
Casara^a  oonnec^n  which  contributed  to 
raise  him  to  eonsequence— he  passed  into 
Africa,  as  lieutenant  to  the  consul  MeteUm^ 
against  Jugurtha.  He  soon  afterwaida 
returned  to  Rome^  to  canvfua  persooallj 
for  the  consulship,  which  he  attained  { 
and  being  appointed  -to  finish  the  war 
against'  Jugurtha,  he  once  more  &et  out 
for  Afirica,  where  his  arms,  were  ciowned 
with  suecess.  About  thia  period  aewetal 
Roman  commanders  having  been  d»* 
feated    by   the    Cimbri    and    Teutooea, 
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northern  nations  from  the  coast  of  the 
Baltic,  who  had  inyaded  the  empire,  and 
threatened  to  overrun  all  Italy,  Marius, 
who  had  been  elected  consul  for  iiye  suc- 
cessive years,  was  sent  against  them,  and 
defeated  them  with  immense  slaughter 
near  Aquas  Sextia,  now  Aix  in  Prwenee, 
B.  c.  100,  and  in  the  following  year  in  the 
plain  of  Vercelle,  north  of  the  Po.  (See 
CiMBHi. )  Marina,  with  his  colleague  Ca- 
talus,  then  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  and 
was  elected  consul  a  sixth  time.  His 
sixth  consulship  was  distinguished  by  his 
efforts  to  augment  the  influence  of  the 
plebeians ;  but  the  patrician  party  proved 
more  than  a  match  for  him,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  retired  ftom  Rome  in  disgust. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social  War, 
he  was  made  joint  legatus  with  Sylla, 
who  had  served  under  him  in  Africa,  but 
aifter  gaining  a  few  victories  he  resigned 
\^  command.  Meanwhile  the  Mithri- 
datic  war,  which  was  alleged  to  have  been 
excited  by  Marius  for  his  own  ambitious 
ends,  having  broken  out,  Sylla,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
forces,  related  to  resign  it  to  Marius,  who 
had  procured  a  decree,  rescinding  the  ap- 
pointment of  Sylla,  and  nominating  him- 
self; and  Sylla,  having  advanced  to  Rome, 
compelled  Marius  to  save  his  life  by 
flight.  Hie  unfiivourable  winds  pre- 
nmtmf  him  from  seeking  a  safer  retreat 
in  Africa,  he  was  left  on  the  coasts  of 
Cainpania,  where  he  was  soon  <Uscovered 
by  the  enuBsaries  of  his  enemy,  violently 
dragged  to  Mintunue,  and  sentenced  to 
death,  b.  c.  90.  A  Oaul  was  commanded 
to  cut  off  his  head  in  the  dungeon,  but  the 
stem  countenance  of  Marius  disarmed  the 
courage  of  the  executioner,  and,  when  he 
heard  the  exclamation,  **  THue,  h4)imo,  a«- 
dn  oeeidere  Caium  Marimm  9  **  the  sword 
dk*opped  from  his  hand.  Such  an  adven- 
ture awakened  the  compassion  of  the  in- 
habitants. They  released  Marius,  and 
favoured  his  escape  to  Africa,  where  he 
jmned  his  son  Marius,  #ho  had  been  arm- 
ing the  princes  of  the  couqtry  in  his  cause. 
H&rins  kndkl  near  tha  walls  of  Carthage ; 
but  the  governor  of  Africa,  to  conciliate 
the  fevour  of  Svlla,  compelled  him  to  fly 
to  a  neighbouring  island.  Having  soon 
after  learnt  that  Cinna  had  embraced  his 
oaiise  at  Rome,  he  set  sail  to  aksist  his 
friend,  only  at  the  head  of  1000  men. 
Rts  army,  however,  gradually  increased, 
and  he  entered  Rome  like  a  conqueror. 
HIa  enemies  were  inhumanly  sacrificed  to 
hfrlbry:  and  Rome  was  filled  with  blood. 
When  Marius  and  Cinna  had  sufficiently 
gralUM  th«ir  resentment,  they  made  them- 


selves consuls;  but  Marius,  worn  out  with 
old  age  and  infirmities,  died  nxteen  days 
after  he  had  been  honoured  with  the  oon- 
sular  digni^  for  the  seventh  time,  a.  c« 
86.  —  II.  Son  of  the  preceding,  whom 
he  resembled  in  private  charaeler,  being 
equally  fieree  and  vindictive.  He  seised 
upon  the  consulsliip  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  and  put  to  death  nurobeis  of  hia 
political  opponents;  but  being  defeated 
subsequently  by  Sylla,  he  fied  to  Prse- 
neste,  where  he  slew  himself.  >~III.  Mer- 
cator,  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  the  an- 
tagonist of  Celestius  and  Nestoriusi  who 
flourished  between  425  and  450  a.  n.  Hia 
country  is  not  exactly  known.  He  baa 
left  behind  him  a  number  of  works,  or 
rather  translations  from  the  Greek.  He 
was  the  disciple  and  friend  of  St  Au- 
gustine  IV.  Celsus,  a  Roman  general, 

who  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the 
reigns  of  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitelliaa.— *  V. 
Marcus  Aurelius  Marius  Aoipistus  waa 
originally  an  annourer  or  blacksmith  in 
Oaul.  He  afterwards  turned  bis  attention! 
to  a  military  life,  and  on  the  death  of 
Victorinus,  a*  n.  967,  was  saluted  emi* 
peror.  Three  days  afterwards,  a  man 
who  had  shared  hu  poverty,  without  par- 
taking of  his '  more  prosperous  fortune, 
publicly  assassinated  him.  Ilia  storiea 
that  are  told  of  his  miraculous  atrengtb 
are  evidently  febuknis. 

MAaMAalCA,  a  country  of  Libya,  situ- 
ated between  Cyrenaica  and  Egypt,  aft 
present  forming  part  of  the  district  of 
Barea,  The  inhabitants,  called  Marm»« 
rid«,  were  remarkable  fior  their  akill  in 
taming  serpents. 

MAaMXaTosr,  a  town  of  Eubcsa,  near  C»« 
rystus,  whence  the  latter  obtained  the 
marble  for  which  it  was  famous,  and  cele- 
brated for  a  temple  of  Apollo,  who  is 
thence  oilled  Marmanis. 

MAao.     ^ee  Viaoiuvs. 

MAaow,  I.,  a  priest  of  Apollo  in  Thrace 
near  Maronea.  He  ia  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer. —  II.  An  Egyptian  who  accompanied 
Osiris  in  his  eonqaests,  and  built  a  city  in 
Thrace,  called  from  him  Manmea, 

MAaovsA,  MAvyao,  a  maritime  city  of 
the  Cioonas  in  Thrace,  near  the  Hebrua,  of 
which  Bacchus  was  the  chief  deity.  Ita 
wine  was  reckoned  excellent.  It  was  taken 
by  Philip  in  the  first  Macedonian  war. 

MaariaTA,  a  queen  of  the  Amaxoiii» 
who  waged  a  suceessfnl  war  against  the 
faihabitants  of  Mt.  Caucasua;  hence  the 
mountain  was  called  MarpwMM  Mom. 

Maxtsssa,  a  daughter  of  tiie  Evenua, 
and  wife  of  Idea,  by  whom  she  had  Cleo- 
patra, wife  of  Meleagcr..     ApoUo  endea- 
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irouved  to  otf ry  her  avfftyi  but  Idas  re- 
solved on  revenge,  foUowed  the  rsvisher 
with  a  bow  and  arrow.  Jupher»  to  whom 
the  matter  was  rcferredf  having  permitted 
Marpessa  to  make  her  electicm  between 
tba  two  lovers,  she  returned  to  her  husband. 

MAMvaus,  I.,  a  town  of  IVoas,  north 
of  the  Scamander,  and  west  of  Troja  Ve- 
tus.  -»  Il.t  or  Marpessa,  QgnrtBtd,  a 
mountain  in  the  island  of  Paros,  west  of  the 
harbour  of  Marmora*  containing  the  quar- 
ries whence  the  famous  Parian  marble 
was  obtained;  henee  the  eipression  of 
Virgil,  Murpena  tamtet. 

Maksucini,  a  people  of  Italy,  oeou* 
pytng  a  narrow  slip  of  territory  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Atemus,  between  the 
Vestini  and  the  Frentani.  Like  the  Marsi, 
from  whom  they  were  said  to  derive  their 
origin*  they  were  a  hardy  and  warlike  race^ 
and  made  common  cause  against  the  ty- 
ranny of  Rome.  The  chief  city  of  the 
Marrueini  was  Teste,  now  ChietL 

Marsuvium,  I.,  a  town  of  the  Sabines, 
answering  to  the  modem  Morro  Fecchio, 
«-»II.  The  capital  of  tbe  Marsi*  situated 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lacus  Fucinus, 
and  corresponding  to  the  modem  San  Bti^ 
neckUo, 

Mas!,  or  MAvoas,  in  the  Sabine  and 
Oscan  dialect  called  Mamers,  and  usually 
eonsidered  identical  with  the  Grecian  Ares, 
was  worshipped  by  the  Romans  ss  the 
God  of  war.  He  was  said  by  some  to  be 
a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno*  by  others  of 
£nyo  or  Beilons,  while,  according  to  Ovid,' 
he  was  the  offspring  of  Juno  alone,  being 
conceived  by  means  of  the  virtue  of  a 
certain  plant.  The  education  of  Man 
was  intrusted  to  the  God  Priapus,  who 
instructed  him  in  every  manly  exercise. 
His  trial  before  the  court  of  Areopagus, 
for  the  murckr  of  Halirrhothius,  forms  an 
Interesting  epoch  in  history.  (See  Amao- 
rAOus.)  In  the  wars  of  Jupiter  and  the 
Titans,  Mars  was  seized  by  Otus  and  £phi* 
altes,  and  confined  for  fifteen  months,  till 
Mercury  procured  him  his  liberty.  During 
tbe  Trojan  war  Mars  took  the  side  of  the 
Trojans,  and  defended  tbe  favourites  of 
Venus  with  uncommoi  activity.  His 
tfsmpJes  were  not  numerous  in  Greece, 
but  in  Italy  he  received  the  roost  un- 
bounded honours*  being  looked  upon  as 
the  progenitor  of  Romulus,  and  tbe  pro- 
tector of  Rome.  His  priests  among  the 
Romans  were  called  SaJii,  (See  Saul) 
The  best  known  of  the  children  of  this 
God  were  Ascalaphus  and  lalmenus,  CEn»> 
maus  king  of  Pisa,  Diomedes  of  Thrace* 
Cycuus*  Phlegyas,  Dryas* .  Parthenopaeus* 
and  Teeeito.    He  was  afan  said  to  be  the 


sire  of  Meleager  and  other  hero*prinoe«  of 
^tolia.  He  was  represented  as  a  warrior* 
of  a  severe  and  menacing  air,  drcesed  in  th^ 
heroic  style,  with  a  cuirass  on  his  bfeast^ 
and  a  round  Argive  shield  on  his  arm.  His 
arms  are  sometimes  home  by  his  at- 
tendants. Anmng  the  rustic  populstticfB 
of  Latium*  Mars  was  regarded  not  merely 
as  the  God  of  war,  but  as  the  God  wlio 
watched  over  the  peculiar  interests  of  the  . 
shepherd  and  the  husbandman,  and  in  this 
capacity  they  used  to*  offer  him,  under  the 
title  of  Mars  Sylvanus,  the  sacrifice  called 
Suoveteurilia,  which*  as  the  dervvation  of 
Uie  word  implies,  consisted  of  a  pig,  a 
sheep,  and  a  bull.  Hence  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  when  the  same  peasants  were 
obliged  to  lay  aside  their  ploughs  for  thd 
spear  and  to  march  forth  to  iMttle*  they 
still  clung  to  the  worship  of  the  orlginid 
deity,  but  changed  bis  designation  into 
Gradivtts,  Quirinus  Ultor,  &c.,  accordsiig 
to  the  objects  immediately  in  view. 

MaesXci*  a  people  of  Gidlia  Belgica*  of 
German  origin,  and  belonging  to  the  great 
tribe  of  the  Istaevones.  T%ey  are  8up<. 
posed  to  have  occupied  the  islands  be* 
tween  the  mouth  of  the  MaeM  and  SeheUU^ 
though  it  has  been  said  that  their  territorf 
corresponded  to  tbe  modern  province  of 
Uirechi. 

Maasi,  I.,  a  people  in  the  north-western 
part  of  Germany  belonging  to  the  great 
tnpe  of  the  Istaevones.  Thej  appear  to 
have  been  originally  settled  on  both  banks 
of  the  Lippe,  whence  they  spread  south  to 
the  Tenchtheri.  Weakened  by  the  Roman 
arms,  they  retired  into  the  interior  of  Gei^ 
many,  and  from  this  period  dissfipeared' 
from  history.  —  II.  A  small  nation  of 
Italy,  whose  territory  lay  to  the  north- 
east of  Latium,  and  south-east  of  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  celebrated  fiir  thdr 
hardihood  and  warlike  spirit.  Their 
origin*  like  that  of  many  other  Italian 
tribes,  is  enveloped  in  obscurity  and  fwdon* 
They  were  at  first  inimical  to  the  Romans* 
but  in  process  of  time  beeame  their  firmest 
supporters.  The  civil  war  in  whioh  tliey 
engaged  with  the  Romans  for  their  liberty^ 
was  named  frbm  them  the  Marnan  ansr. 

MARsf  AS,  I.*  a  satyr  of  Phrygia*  son  06 
Olympus*  who*  having  firand  Ab»<  pipa 
which  MinervQ,  for  fear  of  jivurinfp  hnr 
beauty,  had  thrown  away*  contended  with^ 
Apolk»  for  the  palm  iiiuHisical  skiU.  Tbci 
Muses  were  the  umpires,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  victor  might  do  what  he  pleased 
with  the  vanquished.  Marsyas  lost,  and 
Apollo  flayed  him  alive  fine  hb  temerity* 
The  teats  of  tbe  nyrai^  and, rural  deitiea 
fiir  the  fiite  of  their  companion  gave  origin^ 
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It  wfur  fabled*  to  the  stBeam  whicH  bore  hia 
iuiine$  and  hiA  skia  was  said  tb  have  been 
hung  up  in  the  cere  whence  the  waters  of 
tba  ti%'er  floiwed.  The  fable  admits  of  a 
ycty  ra^nal  eKplaaatioD.  The  pipe  as 
cwt  aiTay  by  Minerva,  and  Manyos  as 
pvtBsfaed  by  Apollo^  are  intended  merely 
td  .denote  the  preference  giVen,  at  some 
pckio^  by  seme  particular  Grecian  race 
wlthrwboBi.  tJbe  myth  originated,  to  the 
nkilsio'of  the  lyre  over  that  of  the  pipe,  or» 
in' other  words,  to  the  CItkaroedio  over  the 
jMUie  art.  The  doable  pipe  was  a  Pbry- 
^uui  or.  Asiatic  invention,  and  ascribed  to 
a  certain  Marsyss.  The  music  of  this 
inBtmment  was  generally  used  in  cele* 
brating  the  wild  and  enthusiastic  rites  of 
Cybcle,  of  whom  M arsyas  is  generally  re- 
praiented  as  a  follower  or  companion.  — 
IL  A  riveir  of  Fhrygia,  rising  in  a  cavern 
under  the  Acropolis  of  CelieniD,  and  falling 
into  tbe  Maeander.  —  III.  A  river  of  Ca- 
ria,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  flowing 
Aom  tbe  country  of  Idrias  into  the  M<e- 
nder;  Idrias  being  one  of  the  earlier 
names  of  tbe  city  which,  under  the  Mace- 
donians, assumed  the  name  of  Stratonicca. 
'SbD^Matsyas  of  Herodotus  is  supposed  to 
be  Hie  same  with  the  modern  Ts/uVio. — 
IV.  A  native  of  Pelb^  brother  of  Anti- 
gonus.  He  wrote,  in  ten  books,  a  History 
of.  <ibe  KiitffB  of  3Saudon,  from  the  origin 
of  the  monarehy  to  the  foundation  of  Akz- 
aodriat  and  also  a  work  on  l3ie  Edueathtt 
of'-AkxtotdtTt  with  whom  he  bad  been 
btDUghtup. 

Mjjstha,  a  celebrated  prophetess  isf 
Syria,' whose  artifice  and  fraud  proved  of 
the  .greatest  service  to  C.  Marius,  in  his 
numerous  expeditions. 

.:Martia  aqda,  the  name  given  to  a  par* 
tidalar  kind  of  water  at  Ilome,  celebrated 
fior  oieamess  and  salubrity.  It  was  coUi^ 
^eyed  to  Rome,  by  an  aqueduct  thirty 
Biies'in  length,  from  the  Lake  Fuehms, 
by  Aneus  Martius,  whence  it*  name. 

MaattSus,  MAacos  VAuaius,  a  Latin 
epignunmalic  poet,  bom  at  Bilbilis  in 
Span  about  a.  n.  4a  Very  lew  partis 
eolao  of  bis  life  are  asdertained,  and 
these  are  principally  oolleoted  from  bis 
own  writings.  He  was  destined  for' the 
baiv.and-  in  order  to  complete  his  edu- 
catiouywaa  sent  to  Rome;  but  bis  fond- 
ness fi>r  poetical  composition  caused  him 
to' abandon  his  legal  studies.  Titus  and 
Domiftian  both  lavoured  bim.  The  latt«f 
beatowad  on  bim  the  rank  of  an  wqnet 
and  the  office  of  a  tribunot  and  granted 
bim.  at  tiie  saaoa  time  all  tbe  privilegi^ 
oaanected  with  the  Jm»  trhaok  NbtroruHu 
4^MMit.  b«  bad  pasMd  thirty-five  years  in 


Ronie  in  the  greatest  spleqdour,  he  retired 
to  his  native  country,  where  he  became 
tbe  object  of  malevolence  and  ridicule; 
and  died  a.  o.  ia4>  in  fab  sixty-ififth 
year.  His  fourteen  books  of  EpignimJB 
have  gone  through  many  editions,  and 
have  been  translated  into  most  modem  lan- 
guages. 

MAauLLCs,  a  tribun^  who  together  with 
his  colleague  Flavius,  tote  from  the  sMtues 
of  C»sar  the  royal  diadems  with  w hich  they 
were  adorned'.  They  also  found  out  the 
persons  who  had  saluted  Caesar  king,  and 
committed  them  to  prison:  but  Caesar  de^ 
posed  them  from  office. 

Ma8.«tiji,  a  maritime  people  in  tbe 
west  of  Ntunidia,  under  the  domimon  of 
Syphax.     See  Masstu. 

Masca,  also  termed  Saocoras,  a  river  of 
Mesop6tamu^  fidling  into  tlie  Euphrates. 
Mannert  thinks  that  the  Masca  was  no** 
thing  more  than  a  canal  from  the  Eu- 
phrates. At  its  mouth  stood  the  city 
Corsote. 

Masikissa  j  son  of  Gula  and  king  of  the 
eastern  part  of  Numidia,  was  bohi  about 
>.  c.  84d.  Educated  at  Carthage,  he  fa«w 
came  enamoured  of  Sopbonisba,  daughter 
of  Hasdrubal,  who  promised  him  her  handy 
and  on  his  return  to  Numidia,  at  tbe  com- 
mencement of  the  second  Punic  war,  b« 
instigated  his  father  to  declare  against 
Rome  in  fiivour  of  Carthago.  Iktving 
attacked  Syphax,  another  monarch,  reign^ 
ing  over  the  western  part  of  Komldia,  and 
then  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  hi 
pdned  orer  him  two  great  victories,  and 
afterward  passing  the  Strait^,  united  hie 
forces  with  those  of  the  Carthaginians  in 
Spain.  Haraiibal  was  at  that  time  carry- 
ing all  before  him  fai  Italy,  while  Haa* 
drabal  his  brother  was  defehding  Spain* 
Not  long  alter  his  arrival,  Masinissa  con- 
tributed essentially  to  the  entire  defSsat  of 
Cneus  and  Publlus  Soipio,  by  charging 
the  Roman  army  with  his  Nmnidiim  bMse, 
i:  e.  S12 ;  but,  after  some  other  less  suc- 
cessful campaigns,  both  lie  and  his  allies 
were  compelled  to  yield  to  the  superior 
ability  of  the  young  Scipio,  afterwards  sur^ 
nained  Africamis,'and  to  abandon  to  hint 
almost  the  whole  of  the  peninsula.  After 
this  deieat  Scipio  found,  among  the  pri'i' 
soners,  one  of  the  nephews  of  Masinitsa)  to 
whom  he  sent  him  loaded  with  presents  t 
whereupon  Masinissa,  struck  with  thia 
generous  action,  forgot  all  fbrmer  hoati^ 
lities,  and  Joined  his  troops  to  those  oT 
Scipio.  Masinissa  showed  himself  the 
firmest  ally  tbe  Romans  ever  had.  To 
bis  esertioaa  tliey  ow^ed  many  of  their  vie^ 
torics  in  Africa,  particularly  in  tint  battle 
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which  proved  fatal  to  Haadruhal  and  Sy- 
phax.  In  the  battle  of  Zama,  Maainissa 
greatly  contribated  to  the  defeat  of  Han- 
nibaL  The  Romans  rewarded  hiii  fidelity* 
with  the  kingdom  of  Syphax  and  some  of 
the  Carthaginian  territories.  Masiiiissa 
showed  his  confidence  in  the  Romans*  and 
his  esteem  for  the  rising  talents  of  Scipio 
JEmilianus,  by  intrustmg  him  with  the 
care  of  his  kingdom,  and  empowering  him 
to  divide  it  among  his  sons  at  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  his  ninety-seventh 
year,  after  a  reign  of  above  sixty  years, 
B.  c.  149.'  He  left  a  numeroos  fiimiiy,  of 
whom  only  three  were  legitimate,  Mi- 
eipsa,  Gulttsia,  and  ManastabaL  The 
kingdom  was  iairly  divided  among  them 
by  Scipio,  and  the  illegitimate  children 
received,  as  their  portion,  'valuable  pre- 
sents. The  deaths  of  Gnlussa  and  Manas- 
tabal  soon  after  left  Micipsa  sole  master  of 
the  Urge  possessions  of  Mfsiniaa. 

MabsIgSt^  a  nation  of  Scythia,  east  of 
the  laxartes,  whose  country  Is  suppoied  to 
answer  to  TWAestoa.  The  term  became 
general  for  the  northern  nations  of  Asia, 
like  that  of  Scythia.  The  Maasagettt  had 
no  temfrfes,  but  worshipped  tiie-  sun,  to 
whom  tbey  offered  horses  on  aooount  of 
their  swtftaiess.  When  their  parents  had 
come  to  a  certain  age^  tbey  generally  put 
them  to  death. 

MassIcus  Mons,  a  range  of  hills  in 
Campania,  fiimous  for  its  vineyards. 

Ma^siua,  MarteiBe$,  a  maritime  town 
of  GUdlia  Narbonenna,  fi»unded  b.  c.  539, 
by  the  people  of  Pboeaea  in  Asia,  who 
quitted  Ibeir  country  to  avoid  the  tyranny 
of  the  Persians.  The  Massilians,  as  thd 
inhabitants  were  then  called,  speedily  dis* 
tingaisbed  themselves  by  their  skill  as  sea- 
men, and  the  extent  of  their  commerce ; 
and  were  celebrated  for  the  wisdom  of 
their  political  institutions,  and  their  civil- 
isation. They  became,  at  an  early  period, 
allies  of  Rome ;  but,  having  espoused  the 
party  of  Pompey,  their  city  was  besieged, 
and,  after  an  obstinate  resistancci  taken  by 
Cssar.  Bot  though  Marseilles  lost  its 
liberty,  it  preserved  its  commerce  and 
•uperior  oiviUsation  under  the  Romans; 
and  was  highly  distinguished  as  a  school 
of  BtOei  Lettrti  and  philosophy.  It  is 
•poken  of  by  Cicero  in  the  highest  terms 
of  eulogy.  At  a  later  period,  Agricola 
was  sent  thither  to  be  educated ;  onid  Ta- 
eitus  calls  it  tedeM  ae  magittra  iimdiorum. 
Mtes  the  fidl  of  the  Ronum  empire,  it 
underwent  many  vicissitudes. 

MassTli,  a  people  of  Numidia,  to  the 
east  of  the  Massssyli  and  Cape  Tretum. 
Tliey  were  the  tubjecU  of  Maainissa. 


MatIkum,  a  cityof  Messapia  or  lapygia^ 
south-east  of  Callipolis.  Near  it  was  the 
MonsMatinus,  famed  for  its  bees  and  honey. 
The  modem  Matinata  seems  to  mark  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city. 

MATadKA,  Marue,  a  river  of  Gaul, 
which  formed  part  of  the  ancient  boun.| 
dary  between  Gallia  Belgica  and  Gallia 
Celtica.  It  takes  its  rise  at  Langrta^  runs 
north-west  to  Chahnt,  then  westward^ 
passes  by  Afeaux,  becomes  navigable  at 
FZCry,  and  at  CkareMtomy  a  little  above  Parig, 
fidls  into  the  Seqnana  or  Stints  after  a 
course  of  about  ninety-two  leagues. 

MATaoKAUA,  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Rome  on  the  Calends  of  March,  in  re- 
mendirance  chiefly  of  the  reconciliation  be> 
tween  the  Romans  and  the  Sabinea.  On 
this  same  day,  also,  a  temple  had  been  de- 
dicated by  the  Roman  ladies  to  JunoLucina, 
on  the  Esquiline  Hill,  and  here  they  pre- 
sented thor  annual  offerings.  Ovid  speaks 
of  ofierings  of  flowers  made  on  this  occa- 
sion to  Juno. 

MattiIcx,  a  natbn  in  the  western  quarter 
of  Germany*  sometimes  said  to  be  a  brandi 
of  the  Catti,  between  the  Lakn  and  Motiw, 
but,  according  to  others,  lying  between  the 
Maine,  the  Taunus  Mountains,  and  the 
Rhine.  The  Aquc  Mattiao»  correspond 
to  the  modem  Wimkadtn* 

Matuxa*  a  deity  among  the  Romans,  the 
same  as  the  Leuoothoe  of  the  Greeks.  See 
Ino  and  LxucoiBoiL 

Matobb,  a  name  of  Mara.     See  Maas. 

MAuai,  the  inhabitants  of  Mauritaniai. 
The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
MahMTt  or,  as  an  dision  of  gutturals  is  very 
common  in  the  Oriental  languages,  from 
Maur,  L  e.  one  from  the  west,  Jlk^uritania 
being  west  c^  Carthage  and  Phcenicia. 

l^lAUaxTANiA,  now  FtM  and  Maroeea,  a 
country  of  Africa*  on  the  Mediterranean* 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  and  the  Mediterranean*  on  the 
east  by  Numidia*  on  the  south  by  Gsetulia* 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic.  It  was* 
properly  speaking,  in  the  time  of  Bocchus 
the  betrayer  of  Jugurtha*  bounded  by  the 
river  Mulucha  or  Molochath*  now  MatoOf 
and  corresponded  nearly  to  the  present 
kingdom  of  Ftzg  but  in  the  time  of  Clau- 
dius, the  western  part  of  Numidia  was  added 
to  this  province  under  the  name  of  Mauri- 
tania Cssariensis*  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Mauritania  being  called  Zlaytfana,  from 
its  principal  city  Tingia*  Old  Tamgier,  on 
the  west  of  the  straits.  See  Maurx  and 
MAuausu. 

Maukcs  TxaBMTiAMUs*  a  Latin  gram- 
marian, supposed  to  have  been  an  Afincan 
by  birth.     The  period  when  he  flourished 
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has  been  matter  of  <}ispute.  When  ad- 
vanced in  life  he  wrote  an  ingenious  poem 
on  SyllabUif  Feei,  and  Metre,  which  was 
edited  by  Lachmann  in  1836. 

MaurusIi,  a  poetical  name  for  the  pec^le 
df  Mauritania.  i 

Mausolxoii,  a  sepulchral  building,  so 
.called  from  Mausolus,  king  of  Caria,  to  i 
whose  memory  it  was  raised  by  his  wife'; 
Artemisia,  about  b.  c.  353 ;  henee  all  se-  ' 
pulchral  structures  of  importance  have  ob-  { 
taloed  the  name  of  mauaolea.     From  its  j 
extraordinary  magnificence  it  was  esteemed  | 
one  of  the  wondera  of  the  i^orld.     Accord- 
ing to  Fliny^  it  was  one  hundred  and  eleven 
feet  in  circumference,  and  one  hundred  and 
forty  foet  high.     It  is  said  to  have  been 
encompassed  by  thirty-six  columns,  and 
exceedingly  enriched  with  sculpture. 

MaufldLUs,  a  king  of  Carta  and  husband 
of  Artemisia,  who  was  so  disconsolate  at 
his  death,  a.  c.  353,  that  she  erected  one  of 
the  noblort  monuments  of  antiquity  to  his 
memory.     See  Mausoleum. 

Maxxvtius,  Marcus  AumxLius  Val«- 
jiSus,  a  son  of  Maximianus  Herculius,  on 
whose  abdication  he  declared  himself  inde- 
pendent onperor,  or  Augustus,  a.  d.  SOS- 
He  rendered  himself  odious  by  his  cruelty 
and  oppression.  In  a  battle  fought  with 
C<Ni8tantine  near  Rome,  he  lost  the  i^ctory, 
and  fled  back  to  the  city ;  but  the  bridge, 
over  which  he  crossed  the  Tiber,,  being  in 
a  decayed  situation,  he  fell  into  the  river, 
and  was  drowned,  a.  n.  312. 

Maxuciakub,  I.,  Hxacuuus  Marcus 
AvRtuus  VAi.saius,  a  native  of  Sirmium 
in  Fannonia,  who^  from  being  a  common 
soldier  in  the  Roman  army,  was  raised  by 
Diocletian  to  be  his  colleague-  in  the  em- 
pire. The  personal  superiority  of  Dio- 
cletian was  recognised  in  the  assumed  name 
of  Jovius,  while  Maximianus  took  that  of 
HercuUus.  Maximianus  showed  the  Just- 
ness of  the  choice  of  Diocletian  by  his 
victories  over  the  barbarians.  Soon  after, 
Diocletian  abdicated  the  imperial  purple, 
A.  n.  305,  and  oUiged  Maximianus  to  fol- 
low hii  example ;  but,  before  the  first  year 
of  his  resignation  had  elapsed,  Maximianus 
was  roused  from  indolence  and  retreat  by 
tbe  ambition  of  his  son  Maxentios,  in  con- 
Junction  with  whom  be  re-assumed  the  im- 
perial dignity  A.n.  306.  He  soon  afterwards 
quarrelled  with  his  son,  and  the  troops 
having  mutinied  against  him,  he  fled  for 
aafoty  to  Gaul,  to  the  court  of  Constantine, 
to  wh<nn  he  gave  his  daughter  Faustina  in 
marriage.  But  he  afterwards  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  against  Constantine,  who  caused 
him  to  be  strangled  at  Marseilles,  a.  n. 
810,  in   his    GOth  year.-— II.    Galerius 


Valerius,  a  native  of  Dacia,  who  was  ori- 

ginally  employed  in  keeping  his  fiither*s 
ocks,  but  subsequenUy  entered  the  army, 
where  his  valour  apd  bodily  strength  re- 
commended him  to  Diocletian,  who  invested 
him  with  the  imperial  purple  in  the  East, 
and  gave  him  his  daughter  Valeria  in  mar- 
riage. Galerius  conquered  the  Goths  and 
Dalmatians,  and  at  first  checked  tbe  iii- 
solenoe  of  the  Persians;  but  he  subse- 
quently sustained  a  complete  defeat,. and 
on  his  return  to  Antiodi  Diocletian  re- 
ceived him  coldly,  and  even  obliged  him  to 
walk  behind  his  chariot  This  humiliation 
stung  Galerius  to  the  quick ;  he  assembled 
another  army,  and  gave  battle  to  the  Per- 
sians, gained  a  complete  victory,  and  took 
tbe  wives  and  children  of  his  enemy^  As 
soon  as  Diocletian  had  abdicated,  Galerius 
was  proclaimed  Augustus,  a.  d.  304 ;  but  his 
cruelty  soon  rendered  him  odious,  and  the 
ofl^ended  Roman  people  raised  Maxentius 
to  the  imperii  dignity  two  years  after- 
wards. He  died  of  a  loathsome  disease 
in  the  greatest  lUpny,  a.  d.  311 . 

MaxixIkus,  Caiub  Juiius,  Vxaus,  I., 
tbe  son  of  a  peasant  in  Thrace,  remarkaUe 
for  his  gigantic  personal  strength  and 
bravery.  He  entered  the  Rcmian  armies, 
where  he  gradually  rose  to  the  first  offices ; 
and  on  the  death  of  Alex.  Severus,  caused 
himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor,  a.  o. 
ass*  Tbe  popularity  be  had  gained  when 
general  of  the  armies  was  at  an  end  when 
he  ascended  the  throne.  He  delighted 
in  acts  of  the  greatest  barbarity;  400  per- 
sons lost  their  lives  on  tbe  &lse  suspicion 
of  having  conspired  against  his  life ;  and 
tiiat  the  tyrant  might  entertain  himself 
with  their  sufTerings,  some  were  exposed 
to  wild  beasts,  others  expired  by  blows^ 
some  nailed  on  crosses,  others  were  sewed 
up  in  the  skins  of  animals.  The  noblest 
of  the  Roman  citisens  were  the  objects  of 
his  cruelty.  In  his  military  capacity,  too» 
he  acted  with  the  same  ferocity ;  and  in 
an  expedition  in  Germany,  meeting  with 
no  opposition,  he  cut  down  the  corn,  and 
set  fire  to  the  whole  country  for  450  miles. 
His  soldiers  assassinated  him  in  his  tent 
before  the  walls  of  Aquileia,  a.  d.  336,  in 
his  sixty-fifth  year,  and  his  son  Maximinus 
shared  his  fate.  The  news  of  his  death 
was  received  with  the  greatest  rejoicings 
at  Rome ;  public  thanksgivings  were  of- 
fered, and  whole  hecatombs  flamed  on  the 
altars.  Incredible  tales  are  related  of  his 
strengthandvoracity.  —  II.  Daiaor  Daca, 
an  lllyrian  peasant  who  served  in  the  Ro- 
man armies,  and  was  raised  by  his  uncle  Ga- 
lerius Maximinus  to  the  rank  of  military 
tribune,  and  lastiy  to  the  dignity  of  Caesar» 
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A.  D.  303.  On  the  death  of  Galerius,  a.  d. 
311,  Maximinus  obtained  the  Asiatic  pro- 
vinces ;  but  he  declared  war  against  Li- 
cinius,  his  colleague  in  the  empire,  and 
being  deflated  by  the  latter  at  Hadriano- 
polis,  he  fled  into  Aua,  and  died  by  poison, 
at  Tarsus,  a.  d.  313. 

MaxYmus,  Magnos,  I.,  a  native  of 
Spain,  who,  takins  advantage  of  the  unpo- 
pularity of  Gratian,  proclaimed  himself 
emperor  a.  d.  383.  Gratian  marched 
against  him,  but  was  defeated,  and  soon 
after  assassinated.  When  he  had  made 
himself  master  of  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain, 
he  demanded  of  Theodosius  to  acknowledge 
him  as  his  associate  on  the  throne.  Theo- 
dosius endeavoured  to  amuse  him  and 
put  him  off,  but  Maximus  resolved  to  sup- 
port his  daim  by  anns,  and  crossing  the 
Alps,  made  himself  ouster  of  Italy,  llieo- 
dosius  besieged  him  at  Aquileia,  where 
he  was  betrayed  by  bis  soldiers ;  but  the 
conqueror  granted  him  life :  the  soldiers, 
however,  refused  him  mercy,  and  in- 
stantly struck  off*  his  head,  a.  d.  383.  His 
•on  Victor,  who  shared  the  imperial  dig- 
nity with  him,  was  soon  after  sacrificed 
to  the  fuTT  of  the  soldiers.  —  II.  Petronius. 
descended  of  an  illustrious  family,  caused 
Valeotinian  III.  to  be  assassinated,  and 
ascended  the  throne.  He  married  the 
widow  of  Valentinian;  but  on  his  con- 
fessing that  he  had  murdered  her  husband 
solely  with  the  view  of  obtaining  her  hand, 
she  had  recourse  to  the  barbarians  to  avenge 
the  death  of  Valentinian,  and  Maximus 
was  stoned  to  death,  and  his  body  thrown 
into  the  Tiber,  a.d.  455,  after  areign  of  only 
seventy-seven  days.— III.  Pupienus.  (Se« 
PuntNus.)  —  IV.  A  celebrated  Cynic 
philosopher  and  magician  of  Ephcsus.  He 
was  appointed  preceptor  of  the  emperor 
Julian,  whose  entire  confidence  he  gained. 
According  to  some  historians  the  apostacy 
of  Julian  originated  in  the  conversation 
and  company  of  Maximus.  After  the  death 
of  Julian,  Maximus  retired  to  Constant!- 
iiople»  wbtre  he  soon  after  was  accused  of 
magical  practices  before  Valena,  and  be- 
headed at  Ephesus,  a.  n.  366.  >-  V.  Tyriut, 
A  native  of  Tjrre,  distinguuhed  for  his  el»- 
quence,  and  for  his  knowledge  of  the  New 
Platonic  philosophy.  Maximus  flourished 
under  Antoninus,  and  reached  the  time  of 
Commodus.  Though  frequently  at  Home, 
he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in 
Greece ;  and  is  sometimes  confounded 
with  Claudius  Maximus,  one  of  the  pre- 
ceptors of  Marcus  Aurelius.  We  have 
from  him,  under  the  title  of  J)i§eour»et  (or 
JDittertatioHB),  A6yoi  (or  AioXc^fir),  forty- 
one  treatises  or  essays  on  various  subjects 


of   a  philosophical,  moral,  and    literary 
nature. 

MazXca.     See  C^sarka  ad  Aro^ctx. 

MAzlCiK,  a  people  of  Sarmatia,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pal  us  M«otis. 

Mazicxs  and  Maz^ks,  a  people  of  Li- 
bya, expert  in  the  use  of  missile  weapons, 
llie  Romans  used  them  as  couriers  on 
account  of  their  great  swiftness. 

Mkcjbnas,  Caxus  CiLKius,  a  Roman 
knight,  descended  fi'om  an  ancient  Etruscan 
family  of  Arretium.  The  time  and  place 
of  his  birth  are  both  unknown,  nor  are  we 
informed  how  he  spent  his  youth ;  but  on 
arriving  at  maturity,  he  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  Octavius,  and  was  present  at  the 
battles  of  Mutina,  Philippi,  and  Actium. 
During  the  absence  of  Augustus  in  Egypt 
he  was  made  prefect  of  Rome,  and  though 
luxurious  and  effeminate  in  the  hours  of 
recreation,  he  distinguished  himself  by  hb 
knowledge  of  business  and  moderation  and 
address  ;  and,  on  the  return  of  the  emperor, 
he  shared  with  Agrippa  his  foil  confidence 
and  friendship.  But  it  is  chiefly  as  a  pa- 
tron of  literature  that  Meeienas  has  come 
down  to  posterity.  It  was  mainly  owing  to 
his  assistance  that  Virgil  and  Horace  were 
raised  to  independence,  and  enabled  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  poetry ;  and  his  splendid 
palace  on  the  Esquiline  Mount  was  open 
to  all  who  could  contribute  to  social  en- 
joyment A  few  years  before  his  death 
he  fell  into  disgrace  with  the  emperor, 
probably  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  his  wife 
Terentia ;  but  he  was  probably  again  re- 
ceived into  favour;  for  at  his  death, 
which  took  place  a.  c.  8,  he  left  Augustus 
heir  to  his  vast  wealth  and  possessions. 
Mecenas  wrote  several  works,  of  which 
only  a  few  fragments  have  come  down  to 
our  times ;  but  these  are  not  calculated  to 
inspire  regret  for  the  loss,  for,  as  has  been 
well  observed,  they  prove  that  **  si  Mec^ne 
jugeait  bien,  U  ^rivit  fort  mal." 

MioxA,  daughter  of  £§tes,  king  of  Col- 
chis, and  femed  for  her  skill  in  sorcery  and 
enchantment.  When  Jason  came  to  Col- 
chis in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece,  she  aided 
him  in  obtaining  it,  and  then  fled  with  him 
to  Greece.  Here  ahe  is  nid  to  have  dis- 
played her  magic  skill  in  the  recovery  «( 
Mton,  father  of  Jason,  whom  she  restored 
from  tiie  infirmities  of  age  to  the  vigour  of 
youth :  but  there  is  much  discrepancy  of 
statement  in  regard  to  this  story.  ^See 
iEsoK.)  Having  treacherously  deprived 
Pelias  of  life  (see  Pkuas),  she  was  obliged 
to  seek  refrige  in  Corinth,  where  she  found 
herself  deserted  by  Jason,  who  cspotased 
the  daughter  of  Creon,  the  Corinthian  king. 
Taking,  thereupon,   summary  vengeance 
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on  her  rival,  and  having  destroyed  her  two 
sons  whom  she  had  by  Jason  (see  Jason), 
Medea  mounted  a  chariot  drawn  by  winged 
serpents  and  fled  to  Athens,  where  she  liad 
by  King  /Egeus  a  son  named  Medus. 
Being  detected,  however,  in  an  attempt  to 
destroy  Theseus  (see  Theseos\  she  fled 
from  Athens  with  her  son,  ana  returned 
unknown  to  Colchis,  where  finding  that 
her  £atber  ^etes  had  been  robbed  of  his 
throne  by  her  brother  Perses,  she  re- 
stored him,  and  deprived  the  usurper  of 
Ufc.  After  death  she  was  deified  by  the 
Colchians. 

MsDEsjcASTE,  a  daughter  of  Priam,  and 
wife  of  Imbrius  son  of  Mentor,  who  was 
killed  by  Teucer  during  the  Trojan  war. 

Meoja,  an  extensive  country  of  Asia, 
separated  from  Armenia  by  the  Araxes ; 
bounded  by  Assyria  on  the  west,  on  the 
north  by  the  Caspian,  east  by  Hyrcania 
and  Aria,  and  soutli  by  Persia  and  Susi- 
ana.  Its  boundaries,  however,  cannot  be 
stated  with  precision,  since  they  differed 
materially  at  difierent  times.  It  is  now 
Irak  JJami,  Persian  /roA,  to  distinguish  it 
from  Irak  Arabi,  Babylonian  Irak.  Mc* 
dla  was  divided  into  Great  Media  and 
Atropatcnc,  of  the  former  of  which  Ecba- 
tau^,  and  of  the  latter  Gasa,  now  Zebriz, 
was  the  capital.  The  Medes  are  said  to 
liave  sprung  from  Madai,  third  son  of  Ja- 
pbet  According  to  Herodotus,  they  were 
divided  into  six  tribes,  who  wore  remarks 
able,  in  the  primitive  ages  of  their  power, 
for  their  loyalty  to  their  sovereigns,  and 
their, warlike  disposition.  On  first  emerg- 
ing into  notice,  Media  formed  part  of  tbia 
Assyrian  empire;  but  it  became  an  ind&* 
pendent  monarchy*  under  Dejoces,  b,c, 
7X6,  which  continued  down  to  ii.c.  595, 
when  it  was  reduced  by  Cyrus  to  a  pro* 
vince  of  Persia.  On  the  overthrow  of  the 
Persian  empise  it  formed  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Seleueida^,  and  was  aubse- 
quently  subject  to  the  Parthiana 

MxnioLAMUM,  MSan,  I.,  a  city  of  Cis- 
alpine Gaul,  amdtig  thelnsubres,  situated 
on  the  amaU  river  O/ona,  in  a  plain  be* 
tween  the  Ticinus,  Tesimo,  and  the  Addua, 
Adda*.  It  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  do- 
mioioiis  by  S<upio  Nasioa,  b.c.  191,  and 
bfcame  in  the  course  of  time  aoch  a  flon- 
rbbing  eityy  that  it  was  hononred  with  the 
avH^iation  «f  «  New  Athens."  In  the 
foyrtK  century  of  our  era  it  held  the  rank 
c^  the  ttxtb  city  of  the  empire,  end  ia  one 
of.  the  lew  in  Italy  which  survived  the 
devattatijona  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
brought  dnwn  its  -  cdebrity  to  modem 
tiQMa<*-»II.  A  town  of  the  Gogemi  in 
Germania  Inferior,  corresponding  to  the 


village  of  Moyland. —  HI.  A  town  of  the 
Ordoviccs,  in  Britain,  near  Ellumtre, 

MediomataIci,   a    powerful  nation  of 
Gallia  Belgica,  on  the  Mosella,  Motdle* 
Their  chief  town  was  Divodurum,  after- 
wards Mediomatrici,  Metz. 

MsDiTxaaANEUM  MARE,  a  sea  which  di- 
vides Europe  and  Asia  Minor  from  Africa, 
3000  miles  in  length,  between  400  and  500  • 
at  an  average  in  breadth,  and  occupying  an 
area  of  734,000  square  miles.  It  is  named • 
from  its  situation,  medio  terrmf  situate  in 
the  middle  of  the  land;  and  it  communi- 
cates with  the  Atlantic  by  the  Columns  of 
Hercules,  and  with  tlie  Euxine  through 
the  ^gean.  According  to  BuflTon,  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  was  originally  a  lake 
of  small  extent,  and  had  received  in  remote 
ages  a  sudden  and  prodigious  increase,  at 
the  time  when  the  Black  Sea  opened  e 
passage  through  the  Bosphorus,  and  at 
that  period  when  the  sinking  of  the  land 
which  united  Europe  to  Africa,  in  the 
part  which  is  now  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar^ 
permitted  the  water  of  the  ocean,  to  rusb> 
in.  It  was  also  his  opinion  that  most  of 
the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  made 
part  of  the  continent  before  the  great 
convulsions  in  this  quarter.  The  word 
Mediterraneum  does  not  occur  in  Uia 
classics ;  but  the  sea  is  sometimes  called 
haemum.  Nostrum,  Medium  uEquor,  In 
the  Scriptures,  the  Mediterranean  b  called 
"  the  Great  Sea; "  Herodotus  calls  it  **  the 
Sea,''  and  Strabo  "the  Sea  within  the 
Columns."  The  Mediterranean  was  navi- 
gated from  the  remotest  antiquity:  in  the 
dawn  of  commerce  it  was  traversed  in  all 
directions  by  the  ships  of  the  Phoenicians 
and  Carthaginians ;  at  a  later  period,  by 
those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  and 
during  the  middle  agest  and  down  to  the 
discovery  of  America*  it  was  the  grand  een« 
tre  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
Old  World.  To  the  scholar  and  dasnoal 
traveller  the  Mediterranean  his  the  most 
powerful  attractions.  Its  shcnrea  were 
the  earliest  seats  of  art,  science,  and  civil- 
isation. It  has  been  surrounded  end  oc- 
cupied by  the  most  renowned  nations  of 
antiquity ;  and  its  coasts  and  islands  have 
still  to  boast  the  ruins  of  some  of  the 
noblest  and  most  splendid  cities  of  the  aiw 
cient  world.  «  On  those  shares,"  to  use  the  ' 
language  of  Dr.  Johnson,  **  were  the  four 
great  empires  of  the  world—  the  Assy  rian, 
the  Persian,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Ronum. 
All  our  religion^  almost  all  our  law,  almost 
all  our- arts,  almost  aU  that  sets  us  above 
savages,  has  oome  to  us  from  the  shores  of 
the  Mediteiranean." 

MEDiraiirA,   the    goddess    of   healing, 
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whose  festivals,  MediirinaUOf  were  cele- 
brated at  Rome  on  the  fifth  day  before  the 
Ides  (tf  October. 

MxDoIcQiy  or  MxDUACDs,  the  name  of 
two  rivers  in  Italy,  which  rise  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Euganeiy  and  fidl  into  the  Adri- 
atic below  Venice;  Major,  Brenta,  and 
Minor»  BaehigiioM.  Fatavium  was  atu* 
ated  between  them. 

MboobbIoa,  Marvaa,  a  town  of  Lusi- 
tania*  on  the  confines  of  Portugal. 

Mboon*  son  of  Codrus,  was  the  leven- 
teentb  and  last  king  of  Athens,  and  the  first 
iftchon  appointed  with  regal  authority, 
B.  c.  1070.  His  successors  were  called 
MedonHd^f  and  the  office  of  archon  re- 
nudoed  for  200  years  in  tiie  fiunily  of 
CSodrus  under  twelve  perpetual  arohoos. 

Msdus,  L,  Kkr,  a  river  of  Media,  filling 
into  the  Arazes.  Some  take  Medus  ad- 
jectively,  as  applying  to  any  of  the  great 
rivers  of  Media,  as  in  Horace  {Od.  iL 
9.  21.),  where  it  signifies  the  Euphrates. 
-» II.  Son  of  ^geus  and  Medea,  who  was 
sometimes  said  to  have  given  name  to  Me- 
dia, in  Upper  Asia.  He  conquered  several 
barbarous  tribes,  and  finally  fell  in  battle 
with  the  Indians. 

Medusa,  one  of  the*  three  Oorgons, 
daughter  of  Phorcys  and  Ceto,  and  the 
only  one  of  the  number  that  was  not  im- 
mortaL  According  to  one  legend.  Me- 
dusa was  remarkable  for  personal  beauty, 
and  captivated  by  her  charms  the  monarch 
of  the  sen.  Minerva,  however,  ineensed 
at  their  having  converted  her  sanctuary 
into  a  place  of  meeting,  changed  the  beau- 
tiful looks  of  Medusa  into  serpents,  and 
made  ber  in  other  respects  hideous  to  the 
view.  Some  accounts  make  this  puni^ 
ment  to  have  be&Uen  her  because  she  pre- 
sumed to  vie  in  personal  attractions  with 
Minerva,  and  to  consider  her  tresses  as  fiir 
superior  to  the  locks  of  the  former.  Apol- 
lodorus,  however,  gives  the  Gorgons  snaky 
tresses  from  their  birth.  (See  Goaooxxs.) 
Medusa  had,  in  common  with  her  sisters, 
the  power  of  converting  every  object  into 
stone  on  which  she  fixed  her  eyes.  Per- 
seus slew  her  (see  Paasxus),  and  cut 
of*  her  head :  and  the  blood  that  flowed 
from  it  produced  the  serpents  of  Afirica, 
Perseus,  on  his  return,  having  winged  his 
way  over  that  country  with  the  Gorgon's 
head.  The  conqueror  gave  the  head  to 
tl)e  goddess  Minerva,  who  placed  it  in  the 
oeiitre  of  her  SBgis  or  shield.     See  iEois. 

MaoABfsus,  I.,  one  of  the  noble  Persians 
who  conspired  against  ihe  usurper  Smer- 
dis.  Being  set  over  an  army  in  Europe 
by  King  Darius,  he  took  Perinthus,  and 
conquered  all  Thrace. — II.  A  satrap  of 


Artaxerxes,  who  revolted  from  hu  sove- 
reign, and  defeated  two  large  armies  sent 
against  hinu  The  interference  of  his  friends 
restored  him  to  the  kin  's  fiivour,  and  he 
died  B.  c.  477. 

MzojiKA,  one  of  the  Furies.  See 
FuaiJB. 

Mboalbsia,  games  in  honour  of  Cybele. 
See  Luni  Mkoalbitses. 

MbgalIa  or  Mbcabis,  a  small  island  in 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  near  Neapolis,  on  which 
the  Castle  del  Ovo  now  stands. 

MxoALorous,  the  capital  of  Arcadia, 
situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  coun- 
try, in  a  wide  and  fertUe  plain  watered 
by  the  Helissus,  which  flowed  from  the 
central  parts  of  Arcadia,  and  nearly  di- 
vided the  town  into  two  equal  parts.  By 
tiie  advice  of  Epaminondas,  it  was  fiiunded 
B.  c.  370,  the  year  in  which  the  Spartans 
were  defeated  at  Leuctra,  with  the  de- 
sign of  making  it  at  once  the  capital  of 
Arcadia,  and  a  fortress  against  the  at- 
tacks of  the  %»artans.  Ten  commissioners^ 
selected  from  the  principal  states,  were 
deputed  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  conducting  the  new  colony  i  and 
in  accordance  with  their  advice,  the  other 
cities  of  Arcadia  agreed  to  send  thither 
the  greater  number  of  their  inhabitants^ 
who  thus  rendered  it  at  once  a  lai^e  ciljiy 
as  its  name  implies.  MegidopoUs  soon  rose 
into  great  importance ;  but  it  would  be  im- 
possible within  our  limits  to  give  even  an 
outline  of  its  history.  For  a  lengthened 
period  it  enabled  the  Arcadians  to  main- 
tain their  ground  against  the  Spartans ;  but 
B.  c.  232,  it  was  taken  and  ruined  by  Cleo- 
menes,  king  of  %>arta,  and  most  of  the  in- 
habitants were  put  to  the  sword.  Such  of 
them  as  escaped  Astired  to  Messenia,  but 
afterwards  returned  to  Arcadia,  and,  by  the 
advice  of  Philopoemen,  rebuilt  their  city. 
In  the  time  of  Strabo,  Megalopolis  had 
become  deserted.  The  village  of  Sinano 
occupies  its  site. 

MsOAMiiiA,  wife  of    Celeus,   king    of 
Eleusis  in  Attica,  and  mother  of  Tripto- 
lemus,  to  whom  Ceres  taught  agriculture. 
She  received  divine  honours  after  death. 

MboIba  (gen.  •« ;  and  also,  aa  a  neuter 
plural,  -a,  -onrm ;  in  Greek,  rh,  Mryofw), 
I. ,  a  city  of  Greece,  the  capital  of  a  district 
c^ed  Megaria,  about  210  stadia  north-west 
of  Athens.  It  was  situated  at  the  £oot  of 
two  hills,  on  each  of  which  stood  a  citadel, 
and  was  connected  with  the  port  of  Nisaea 
by  two  walls,  the  length  of  which  was 
about  eight  stadia,  or  eighteen,  according 
to  Strabo.  It  was  founded  b.  c.  1 IM,  and 
wi^  originally  governed  by  kings  }  it  after- 
wards became  subject  to  the  Athenians^ 
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but  regained  its  original  gorernment  on 
the  Dorian  migration  under  Codnu ;  and, 
as  long  as  it  preserved  its  independence, 
was  distinguished  in  arms,  philosophy,  and 
arts.      Statnes  of  Praxiteles  and  Seopas 
adorned  its  monuments  and  public  places ; 
the  Gnomic  verses  of  Theognis,  a  native 
of    Megara,   formed  the  moral  code   of 
Greece;  and  Euclid  and  Stilpo  founded 
at  Megara  a  school  which  holds  a  high 
rank  in  the  history  of  philosophy.     At 
the  battle  of  Salamis  it  fiimished  turenty 
ships  of  war  for  the  defence  of  Greece ; 
3000  of  its  citizens  fought  at  Plataea  in 
the  army  of  Fausanias ;  and  such  was  the 
excess  erf  its  population,  that  it  from  time 
to  time  sent  forth  colonies  to  Sicily,  the 
Propontis,  and  the  Black  Sea.     It  subae* 
qu^ntly  underwent  the  common  fiite  of 
idl  the  Grecian  cities ;  but,  in  spite  of  all 
vicissitudes  and  misfortunes,  Megara  has 
retained  its  original  name  till  this  day.  *>- 
II.  A  town  of  Sicily,  founded  by  a  colony 
from  Megara  in  Attica,  about  b.  c.  7S8 ; 
and  destroyed  by  Gelo,  king  of  Syracuse. 
Before  the  arrival  of  the  Megarean  colony 
it  was  called  Hybla.  —  III.  A  daughter  of 
Creon,  king  of  Thebes,  given  in  marriage 
to  Hercules  for  having  freed  the  Thebans 
from  the  tribute  they  had  bound  them- 
selves to  pay  to  the  Orchomemans.    Sub- 
sequently, having  been  rendered  insane  by 
Juno,   Hercules  threw   into  the  fire  the 
children  of  whom  he  had  become  the  Hither 
by  Megara;  but  afterwards  gave  her  in 
marriage  (o  lolaus. 

MioXains,  a  son  of  Neptune  by  (Enope, 
and  father  of  Hippomenes  by  Merope. 

MxcXaxs,  a  small  territory  of  Aehaia, 
separating  the  states  of  Athens  from  those 
of  Corinth,  and  extending  from  the  Saro- 
nic  to  the  Corinthian  guK  It  contained 
but  a  small  number  of  towns  and  villages, 
and  its  soil  was  as  ungrateful  as  that  of 
Attica  ;  but  the  favourable  situation  of  its 
two  ports,  KisiM  on  the  Saronic,  and 
Pegjs  on  the  Corinthian,  gulf,  raised  it  to 
great  commeroiid  and  political  importance 
among  the  states  of  Greece.  Its  chief 
town  was  Megara.     See  MsoAaA. 

MxaASTBiNEs,  a  Greek  historian  and 
gieographer,  in  the  age  of  Seleucus  Ni- 
cator,  king  of  Syria,  about  a.  c.  300.  He 
was  sent  by  Seleucus  to  Palibothra  in  In- 
dia, to  renew  and  confirm  a  previous  treaty 
with  Sandrocottus,  king  of  the  Prasii ;  and, 
after  his  return,  wrote  an  account  of  his  tra- 
vels^ of  which  only  a  few  fragments  remain 
in  the  works  of  Strabo,  Arrian,  and  ^lian. 

Mxxjk  PoMroMluSy  a  Latin  geographical 
writer,  the  place  and  period  of  whose 
birth  are  involved  in  obscurity.    It  is  ge- 


nerally supposed  that  he. was  bom  in  Spain, 
of  an  illustrious  fiunily,  and  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  His  **  Com- 
pendium of  Geography,"  in  three  books, 
has  reached  our  times. 

MxLAMPus,  a  celebrated  soothsayer  and 
physician  of  Argos,  son  of  Amythaon  and 
Idomenea,  or  Dorippe.  As  he  was  sleep* 
ing  on  the  grass,  two  young  serpents 
vrantonly  played  round  him,  and  softly 
licked  his  ears.  When  he  awoke  he  found 
himself  acquainted  with  the  chirping  of 
birds,  and  ail  their  rude  notes ;  and,  learn- 
ing from  their  tongues  the  future,  he  waa 
enabled  to  declare  it  to  mankind.  Meet- 
ing Apollo  on  the  banks  of  the  Alphcus, 
he  was  taught  by  him  the  art  of  reading 
futurity  in  tiie  entrails  of  victims,  and  be 
thus  became  an  excellent  soothsayer. 
Meanwhile  his  brother  Bias  fell  in  love 
with  Pero,  the  daughter  of  Neleus.  As 
the  hand  of  this  beautiful  maiden  vras 
sought  by  most  of  the  neighbouring  princes, 
her  father  declared  that  he  would  give  her 
only  to  him  who  should  bring  him  from 
lliessaly  the  cows  of  his  mother  Tyro, 
which  Iphiclus  of  Phylace  detained,  and 
which  he  guarded  by  means  of  a  dog  whom 
neither  man  nor  beast  could  venture  to 
ispproach.  Bias,  relying  on  the  aid  of 
bis  brother,  undertook  the  adventure. 
Melampus,  previously  declaring  that  he 
knew  he  should  be  cau^t  and  confined  fisr 
a  year,  but  then  get  the  cattle,  set  out  for 
Phylace.  Every  thing  foil  out  as  be  said. 
He  was  caught  in  the  attempt  and  im- 
prisoned for  a  year;  but  his  skill  as  a 
soothsayer  procured  his  liberation,  and, 
after  he  had  taught  the  childless  Iphiclus 
how  to  become  a  fother,  he  obtained  the 
oxen,  and  obliged  Ndeus  to  give  his 
daughter  to  Bias.  Melampus  afterwards 
went  to  Argos,  where  he  rendered  himself 
fimious  by  curing  the  daughters  of  Prcstus  ' 
of  insanity.  (SeePaoivinxs.)  Anaxagoras^ 
then  king  of  Argos,  rewarded  his  services 
by  giving  him  part  of  his  kingdom,  ovtf 
which  his  posterity  reigned  for  nx  gene* 
rations.  He  himself  received  divine  ho-  - 
nours  after  death,  and  temples  were  raited 
to  his  memory.  Melampus  was  said  to 
have  introduced  into  Argolis  the  worship 
of  Bacchus,  with  which  he  had  become 
acquainted  at  Thebes,  and  to  have  regu- 
lated the  Bacchic  procesnons  which  took 
place  every  three  years.  He  was  sumamed 
Cathartot  from  having  taught  the  mode  of 
expiating  crimes,  and  thus  becoming  re- 
conciled to  the  gods;  and  became  the 
founder  of  a  distinguished  family  of  sooth- 
sayers, one  of  whom  was  Amphiaraua, 
called  by  Homer  the  fovourite  of  Jupiter 
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and  Apollo.  —  II.  A  writer  on  divination, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Phila* 
delphus.  He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise 
entitled  Moktuc^  irepi  iraXfjwy,  "  Divination 
from  vibrations  of  the  muscles,**  and  of 
another  styled  Tltpi  iKcuwy  rod  atifuiroSf 
*'  Art  of  divining  from  marks  on  the  body.*' 
We  have  only  fragments  remaining  of 
these  two  works. 

MxLAurYGKs,  an  epithet  applied  to  Her- 
cules in  the  Greek  my thology,  and  connect- 
ing him  with  the  legend  of  the  Cercopes. 
These  last,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus, 
dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  Ephesus,  and  ra- 
vaged the   country   far  and  wide,  while 
Hercules  was  leading  with  Omphale  a  life 
of  voluptuous  repose.     Their  mother  had 
cautioned  them  against  one  to  whom  the 
name  Melampyges  should  apply,  but  they 
disregarded   her   warning,    and  the  hero, 
'tiaving  at  length  been  roused  from  his  in- 
;activity,  proceeded  against  tliem  by  order 
.of  Omphale,  and,  having  overcome  them, 
.'brought  them  to  her  in  chains. 

MsLANCULJENi,  a  pcoplc  near  the  Cim- 
merian Bosphorus,   so  called  from  their 
.  black    garments.       Mannert    conjectures 
.  them  to  have  been  the  progenitors  of  the 
Russians.   Tliey  are  also  called  Rhoxolani. 
MxLAMiFriDEs,    L,   A  IvHc   poct,  who 
flourished  about  500  b.  c.     He  was  either 
a  native  of  the  island  of  Melos,  or  of  the 
city  of  Miletus.  — II.   A  poet,  who  lived 
.  about  446  b.  c.  at  the  court  of  Ferdiccas 
II.,    king  of   Macedonia.     He  was  the 
:grandson  of  the  former. — Various  poems, 
consisting  of  dithyrambics,  epopees,  ele- 
gies, and  songs,  are  ascribed  to  these  two 
individuals,  but  it  is  difBcult  to  make  a 
division  between  them. 

MaLANirrus,  a  son  of  A&tacus,  one  of 
the  Theban  chiefs  who  defended  the  gates 
of  Thebes  against  the  army  of  Adrastus, 
king  of  Argos.  He  was  opposed  by  Ty- 
deus,  whom  he  wounded  mortally.  As 
Tydeus  lay  expiring,  Minerva  hastened  to 
faim  with  a  remedy  which  she  had  obtained 
£rom  Jupiter,  and  which  would  make  him 
immortal;  but  Amphiaraus,  who  bated 
'  Tydeus  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  war,  per- 
^ceiving  what  the  goddess  was  about,  cut 
^off  the  head  of  Melanippus,  whom  1  ydeus, 
Ihough  wounded,  had  slain,  and  brought  it 
to  him.  The  savage  warrior  opened  it  and 
devoured  the  brain,  and  Minerva,  in  dis- 
gust, withheld  her  aid. 

MiLANTUius,  I.,  an  Athenian  tragic 
poet,  of  inferior  reputation,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Aristophanes.  He  was  afflicted 
witii  the  leprosy^  to  which  the  comic  poet 
alludes  in  the  Ave;  In  the  Pax  he  is 
jridiculed  for  his  gluttony. — II.  A  painter. 


whose  native  country  is  uncertain.  He 
was  a  contemporary  of  Apelles,  and  re- 
ceived, in  connection  with  him,  the  instruc- 
tions of  Pamphilus  in  the  art  of  painting. 
Quintilian  particularly  mentions  his  skul 
in  the  designs  of  his  pictures ;  and  Pliny 
observes,  that  he  was  one  of  those  painters 
who,  with  only  four  colours,  produced 
pieces  worthy  of  immortality.  Even 
Apelles  conceded  to  him  the  palm  in  tlie 
arrangement  or  grouping  of  his  figures. 

MsLAXTHUs,  a  son  of  Andropompus, 
whose  ancestors  were  kings  of  Pylos,  in 
Messenia.  Having  been  driven  by  the 
Heraclidie  from  his  paternal  kingdom,  he 
came  to  Athens,  where  Thyraoetes,  king 
of  Attica,  gave  him  a  friendly  recep- 
tion. Some  time  after  this,  the  Boeo- 
tians, under  Xanthus,  having  invaded  At- 
tica, Tliyma>tes  marched  forth  to  meet 
them.  Xanthus  having  proposed  to  de- 
cide the  issue  of  the  war  by  single  com- 
bat, Thymoetes  shrunk  from  the  risk,  but 
Melanthus  came  forward  and  accepted 
the  challenge,  and  by  a  stratagem,  fa- 
mous in  after  ages,  he  diverted  the  at- 
tention of  his  adversary,  and  slew  him  as 
he  turned  to  look  at  the  ally  whom  Melan- 
thus affected  to  see  behind  him.  The 
victor  was  rewarded  with  the  kingdom, 
which  Thymoetes  had  forfeited  by  his  pu* 
sillanimity,  and  which  now  passed  for  ever 
from  the  house  of  Erechtheus.  Melanthus 
transmitted  the  crown  to  his  son  Codrus. 

MxLAS  (gen.  -<e),  I.,  Gulf  of  Sarosj  a 
deep  gulf  formed  by  the  Thracian  coast 
on  the  north-west,  and  the  shore  of  the 
Chersonese  on  the  south-east.  —  II.  A 
river  of  Thrace,  now  the  Cavatcha,  flow- 
ing into  the  Sinus  Melas  at  its  north-eastern 
extremity.  —  III.  A  river  of  Thessaly,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Trachis,— IV. 
A  small  river  of  Boeotia,  near  Orchomenus, 
emptying  into  the  Lake  Copals.  Its  waters 
had  the  property  of  dyeing  the  fleeces  of 
sheep  black.  In  the  marshes  formed 
near  the  junction  of  this  river  with  the 
Cephissus  grew  the  reeds  so  much  esteemed 
by  the  ancient  Greeks  for  making  pipes 
and  other  wind-instruments. — V.  A  river 
of  Cappadocia,  rising  near  Cssarea  ad  Ar- 
gteum,  and  falling  into  the  Euphrates  near 
the  city  of  Melitene.  —  VI.  A  river  of 
Pamphylia,  rising  in  the  range  of  Mount 
Taurus,  west  of  Homonada,  and  flow- 
ing into  the  sea  between  Side  aud  Cora- 
cesium.  It  formed  originally  the  bound- 
ary between  Pamphylia  and  Cilicia.  The 
Melas  is  the  river  now  called  Menavjf&t-SH. 

MsLDiB  or  MsLDoauu  urbs,  Meaux,  a 
city  of  Gaul. 

MbleIgxe,  I.|  a  celebrated  hero  of  an- 
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tiquity,  son  of  CBneus,  king  of  JEtolia,  by 
Alt  ban,  daughter  of  Thestius.  When  he 
was  seven  days  old,  the  Moirae  or  Fates 
came  to  the  dwelling  of  his  parents,  and 
declared  that  when  the  billet  which  was 
burning  on  the  hearth  should  be  con- 
sumed, the  babe  would  die.  Althsa,  on 
bearing  this,  snatched  the  billet  from  the 
fire,  and  laid  it  carefully  away  in  a  coffer. 
The  fiune  of  Meleager  increased  with 
his  years;  he  signalised  himself  in  the 
Argonautic  expeution,  and  subsequently 
in  the  Calydonian  boar-bunt.  Of  this 
latter  event  there  appear  to  have  been 
two  legends,  an  earlier  and  a  later  one. 
According  to  the  version  of  the  story, 
commemorated  in  the  Iliad,  (Eneus, 
in  the  celebration  of  his  harvest -home 
feast  {daXOtna),  had  treated  Diana  with 
neglect,  and  the  goddess  took  vengeance 
upon  him  by  sending  a  wild  boar,  of 
surpassing  size  and  strength,  to  ravage 
the  territory  of  Calydon.  Hunters  and 
dogs  were  collected  firom  all  sides,  and 
the  boar  was,  with  the  loss  of  several  lives, 
at  length  destroyed.  A  quarrel  arose, 
however,  between  the  Curetes  and  JEto- 
lians  about  the  head  and  hid^  and  a 
war  was  the  consequence.  As  long  as 
Meleager  fought,  the  Curetes  had  the 
worst  of  it,  and  could  not  keep  the  field ; 
but  when,  enraged  at  his  mother  Althaea, 
he  remained  with  bis  wife,  the  fair  Cleo- 
patra, and  abstained  from  the  war,  noise 
and  clamour  rose  about  the  gates,  and  the 
towers  of  Calydon  were  shaken  by  the 
victorious  Curetes.  In  vain  did  his  affed 
father  and  the  elders  of  the  ^toliaos  im- 
plore him  to  return  to  the  fight.  He 
remained  inexorable.  At  last,  however, 
his  wife  besought  him  with  tears,  pictur- 
ing to  him  the  evils  of  a  captured  town, 
the  slaughter  of  the  men,  and  the  dragging 
away  into  captivity  of  the  women  and 
children.  Moved  by  this  last  appeal,  he 
arrayed  himself  in  arms,  went  forth,  and  re- 
pelled the  enemy ;  but,  as  he  had  not  done 
it  out  of  regard  for  them,  the  JStolians  re- 
Ibsed  to  give  him  the  proffered  recompence: 
Such  is  the  more  ancient  form  of  the 
legend,  in  which  it  would  appear  that  the 
^tolians  of  Calydon  and  the  Curetes  of 
Pleuron  alone  took  part  in  the  hunt  In 
after  times,  when  the  vanity  of  the  differ- 
ent states  of  Greece  made  them  send  their 
nationAl  herocs  to  evcry  war  and  expedi- 
tion of  the  mythic  ages,  it  underwent 
various  modifications.  Meleager,  it  is 
said,  invited  all  the  heroes  of  Greece  to 
the  hunt  of  the  boar,  proposing  the  hide 
of  the  animal  as  the  prize  of  whoever 
should  slay  him.      Many  of  the  heroes 


inflicted  grievous  wounds  upon  the  boar ; 
but  Meleager  ran  him  through  the  flanks 
and  killed  him.  He  presented  the  skin 
and  head  to  Atalanta;  but  the  sons  of 
Thestius,  his  two  uncles,  offended  at  this 
preference  of  a  woman,  took  the  skin  from 
her,  saying  that  it  fell  to  them  of  rights 
on  account  of  their  family,  if  Meleager 
resigned  his  claim  to  it.  Meleager,  in  a 
rage,  killed  them,  and  restored  the  skin 
to  Atalanta.  Althani,  on  hearing  of  the 
death  of  her  brothers,  influenced  by  re« 
sentment  for  their  loss,  took  from  its  place 
of  concealment  the  billet,  on  which  de- 
pended the  existence  of  Meleager,  and 
cast  it  into  the  flames.  As  it  consumec^ 
the  vigour  of  Meleager  wasted  away ;  and 
when  It  was  reduced  to  ashes,  his  life  ter* 
minated.  Repentuig,  when  too  late,  of 
what  she  had  done,  AIth«a  put  an  end  to 
her  own  life.  Cleopatra  died  of  grief; 
and  the  sisters  of  Meleager,  who  would 
not  be  comforted  in  their  affliction,  were, 
by  the  compassion  of  the  gods,  all  but 
Gorgo  and  Deianira,  changed  into  birds 
called  Meleagrides.  There  was  another 
tradition,  according  to  which  Meleager 
was  slain  by  Apollo,  the  protecting  deity 
of  the  Curetes.  ^11.  A  Greek  poet,  a 
native  of  Gadara  in  Ccelesyria,  and  either 
contemporary  with  Antipater,  or  a  very 
short  time  subsequent  to  him.  He  com- 
posed several  works  of  a  satirical  charac- 
ter.—III.  Another  poet,  contemporary 
with  Antipater,  who  has  left  about  ISO 
epigrams.  They  are  marked  by  purity  of 
diction  and  by  feeling,  but  they  betray, 
at  the  same  time,  something  of  that  so- 
phistic subtlety  which  characterised  his  age;. 

MsLZAGRJnxs,  the  sisters  of  Meleager, 
daughters  of  (Eneus  and  Althaea,  who 
became  so  disconsolate  at  the  death  of 
their  brother,  that  they  refused  aliment, 
and  were  changed  into  birds  called  Mele- 
agrides, whose  feathers  and  eggs  are  of  a 
diifferent  colour.  The  youngest  of  the 
sisters,  Gorgo  and  Dejanira,  who  had  been 
married,  escaped  this  metamorphosis. 

MxLxs  (efu),  I.,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor 
in  Ionia,  near  Smyrna.  Some  suppose  that 
Homer  was  born  on  its  banks,  whence  they 
call  him  Meiesifftnet,  and  his  compositions 
Meletam  charta.  — II.  A  king  of  Lydia, 
who  succeeded  his  father  Alyattes  about 
B.  c.  747.     He  was  father  of  Candaules. 

MxLssiGxvxs,  a  name  given  to  Homer, 
because  he  was  said  to  have  been  bom  on 
the  banks  of  the  Meles,  a  river  of  Ionia. 

MklIboba,  I.,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  in  the 
district  of  Estiseotis,  near  Ithome.  —  II. 
A  maritime  town  of  Magnesia,  in  Thes- 
saly, at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ossa,  famous 
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for  dyeing  wool.  The  epithet  MeUbenu  is 
applied  to  Philoctetes,  because  he  reigned 
there.  The  village  Daouhli  marks  the 
ancient  site. 

MxLMaus,  a  shepherd  in  Virgil's-  Ec- 
logues. 

MiticEUftA,  MsucKETKS,  or  McLicaa- 
«us»  son  of  Athamas  and  Ino.  His  fiuher 
prepared  to  dash  him  agunst  a  wall,  as  he 
had  done  his  brother  Learcbns;  but  his 
terrified  mother  threw  herself  into  the  sea, 
with  Mclicerta  in  her  arms.  Neptune 
had  compassion  on  Ino  and  her  son,  and 
duuiged  them  into  se»-deities.  Ino  was 
afterwards  called  Leueothoe  or  Matuta,  and 
Melicertawas  known  among  the  Greeks  by 
the  name  of  Palsmon,  and  among  the 
Latins  by  that  of  Portumnus.  Some  sup- 
pose that  the  Isthmian  Games  were  insti- 
tuted in  honour  of  Melicerta.   See  Inuutx, 

JVfXLjauMis,  one  of  the  earlier  names  of 
Lipara.     See  Lifara. 

MsEJSA,  a  town  of  Magna  Graecia. 

Melissa,  I.,  a  daughter  of  Melissus, 
king  of  Crete,  who,  with  her  sister  Amal- 
tluea,  fed  Jupiter  with  the  milk  of  goats. 
•—II.  A  nymph  who  was  said  first  to 
have  discovered  the  art  of  ooUeoting  ho- 
n^  through  means  of  bees,  whence  some 
iniagined  that  she  was  changed  into  a  bee 
(fMAifftftt).  —  III.  One  of  the  Ooeanides, 
wife  of  Inachus,  and  mother  of  Fhoroneus 
and  .£gialu8.— I V.  A  daughter  of  Procles, 
who  married  Periander,  son  of  Cypselus, 
by  whom  she  was  killed  with  a  blow  of 
bis  foot,  on  the  false  accusation  of  his  con- 
Cttbmes. 

Mklissvs,  L,  a  philosopher  of  Samos,  of 
the  Eleatic  aec^  who  flourished  about  a.  c. 
440.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Parmenides, 
to  whose  doctrines  he  dosely  adhered.  He 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  fleet, 
and  obtained  a  great  naval  victory  over  the 
Athenians.  Thenustocles  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  his  pupils.  -—  II.  C.  Meoaenas, 
a  freedman  of  Mecsenas,  under  whose 
auspiees  he  became  librarian  of  Augustus. 

MaiJiA,  L,  Malia^  an  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  between  Sicily  and  Africa, 
l^ta  was  probably  first  discovered  by  the 
Fhoenieians,  who  communicated  to  the 
Greeks  its  oldest  known  appellation  of 
U>y^ta,  From  the  Phoenicians  it  passed 
to  the  Carthagintans,  from  whom  it  was 
taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  first  Punic 
war,  and  made  a  prefecture,  subject  ta  the 
praetor  of  Sicily.  Si,  Paul,  during  his 
▼oya^  from  Palestine  to  Rome,  was 
wrecked  here;  and  being  kindly  received 
by  the  people,  performed  some  miraculous 
cures,  which  made  him  be  *<  honoured  with 
many  honours^  and,  when   he  departed, 


laden  with  such  things  as  were  necessary.** 
On  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire, 
Malta  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Goths,  and  aflterwards  of  the  Saracens, 
It  was  subject  to  the  crown  of  Sicily  from 
1190  till  1525,  when  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  conferred  it  on  the  knights  hospitallers 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem*  who  had  a 
short  while  previously  been  expelled  from 
Rhodes.  —  IL  An  i^and  in  the  Adriatic, 
Ijring  off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  north- 
west of  £pidaurus«  It  is  now  called 
MdedtL  The  question  has  been  frequently 
discussed  whether  it  was  on  this  isluid  or 
Malta  that  St.  Paul  suffered  shipwreck; 
and  though  many  ingenious  arguments 
have  been  adduceli  in  support  of  the  far** 
mer,  the  weight  of  evidence  in  fiivour  of 
the  latter  preponderates. 

MzLiTxica,  a  district  of  Armenia  Minor, 
lying  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. Its  capital  was  Melitene,  MalatU, 

Mexjtus,  one  of  the  principal  accusers 
of  Socrates.  Afler  the  death  of  Socrates^ 
the  Athenians  repented  of  their  severity, 
and  coodemoed  MeliUis  to  death. 

Mxlius.     See  Malius. 

Mella  or  Mela,  a  small  river  of  Cis- 
alpine Gaul,  near  Brixia^  falling  into  the 
AIUus.     It  retains  its  ancient  name. 

Meuh  a  name  {^ven  to  the  Kile  by 
Virgil  and  Ausonius. 

Melos,  now  MUq,  an  island  in  the 
iEgean  Sea,  fonning  one  of  the  group  of 
the  Cydades.  It  was  first  inhabited  by 
Phoenicians  and  afterwards  colonised  by 
Lacedsemon,  nearly  700  years  before  the 
Peloponneaan  war.  It  adhered  to  the 
interest  of  that  state  against  the  Athe- 
nians, and  successfully  resisted  at  first  an 
attempt  made  by  the  latter  to  reduce  it. 
But  some  years  after  the  Athenians  cap- 
tured their  principal  city  after  a  brave  and 
obstinate  resistance,  andi,  with  a  degree  of 
barbarity  peculiar  to  that  age,  put  all  the 
males  to  death,  enslaved  the  women  and 
children,  and  sent  500  colonists  into  the 
island. 

Mrlpks,  a  river  of  Lucania,  flowing  into 
the  sea  south-east  of  the  promontory  of 
Ptilinums.     It  is  now  the  Molpeu 

Melpoiuke,  one  of  the  Moeest  daugh- 
ter of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  Her 
name  is  derived  from  fUxrofuUt  **  to  cele- 
brate in  song.**  She  presided  over  tsaged^, 
of  which  the  poets  made  her  the  inven- 
tress,  and  was  commonly  represented  aa 
veiled,  and  holding  in  her  hand  a  tragic 
mask.  Her  instrument  was  the  lyre. 
Melpomene  became  by  the  liver-god 
Achelous  the  mother  of  the  Sirens.     See 
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MzMMii,  the  name  of  one  of  the  branches 
of  an  old  plebeian  bouse,  who  were  them- 
selves subdivided  into  the  fiunilies  of  the 
GalH  and  Gemelli.  The  most  remarkable 
(vf  the  Memmii  were,  I.,  C  Memmius 
Gallus,  pnetor  <.  c.  176  and  170,  and 
afterwards  ambassador  to  the  ^tolians.— 
II.  C.  Memmius  Gallus,  sou  of*  the  pre- 
ceding, tribune  of  the  oommons^  and  a 
bold  and  popular  speaker.  He  was 
afterwards  elected  consul,  b.  c.  100^  but 
was  assassinated  by  G1aucia,.:a  disap* 
pointed  candidate.  —  III.  L.  Memmius 
Gemellus,  tribune  of  the  commons  b.  c. 
64,  and  praetor  b.  c.  59t  in  which  latter 
capacity  he  had  the  government  of  Bithy- 
nia.  He  was  distinguished  as  aa  orator 
and  poet,  and  was  the  friend  and  patron 
of  Catullus  and  Lucretius,  the  latter  of 
whom  dedicated  his  poem  to  him.  Cicero 
describes  him  as  a  man  of  great  literary 
acquirements^  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  Grecian  language  and  literature,  but  of 
licentious  habits.  He  was  an  opponent 
of  Cesar,  and  was  driven  into  exile  by 
means  of  the  latter,  on  the  charge  of 
bribery  in  suing  for  the  consulship,  and 
also  of  extortion  in  the  province  of  Bithy- 
nia.     He  died  in  exile. 

MEMNoy,  I.  in  Greek  mythology,  a  fabu- 
lous king  of  Ethiopia,  son  of  the  goddess 
Aurora,  who  is  said  to  haTe  assisted  the 
Trojans  in  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  to  have 
been  slun  by  AehilleSb  Several  Egyptian 
kings  of  thh  name  are  also  mentioned  by 
different  Greek  writers;  but  the  name 
is,  in  fact,  supposed  to  be  a  general  ap- 
pellation or  epithet  (Mei-amun,  bdoted 
of  Amnum)t  borrowed  by  the  Greeks  from 
the  Egyptian  language,  and  erroneously 
applfed  by  them  to  particular  individuals. 
The  famous  statue  called  by  the  Greeks 
Memnon,  at  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt, 
which  possessed  the  real  or  imaginary  pro- 
perty of  emitting  a  sound  like  that  of  a 
harp,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  in  tiie  building  called  by  M. 
Champollion  the  Rhamesseion,  from  its 
founder  Rhameses  or  Sesoetris,  of  which 
the  stupendous  ruins  are  still  seen  between 
Medinet-Habou  and  Koomah.  The  sta- 
tue ct  black  granite  in  tiie  British  Mu- 
seum, already  styled  the  tm>ther  of  the 
younger  Memnon,  was  found  in  the  Rha- 
messeion. The  real  Menmonium  was, 
however,  probably  the  temple  erected  by 
Amenoph,  or  Amenothph.  ^^^  11.  A  native 
of  Rhodes,  and  general  of  the  Persian 
ftffces,  when  Alexander  invaded  Asia.  He 
distinguished  himself  for  attachment  to 
the  interest  of  Darius,  defended  Miletus 
ftgainst  Alexander,  and  died  in  the  midst 


of  successful  enterprises,  b.  c.  S3S.  Hia 
wife  Barsine  was  taken  prisoner  with  the 
wife  of  Darius.  —  III.  A  native  of  Hera- 
clea  Pontica,  in  Bitbynia,  generally  re- 
garded as  contemporary  with  Augustus, 
but  who,  in  the  opinion  of  some  critic^ 
ought  to  be  placed  in  a  later  period.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  his  native  city,  and  of 
the  tyrants  who  had  ruled  over  it,  in 
twenty-four  books,  of  which  Fhotius  has 
preserved  an  abridgment. 

Mbmthis,  I.,  a  famous  city  of  Egypt,  on 
the  left  side  of  the  Nile,  said  by  Diodorua 
Siculus  to  have  been  seven  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference. Tbevillageof(7isa  is  supposed 
to  occupy  its  site,  but  it  is  more  accurate 
to  make  the  small  town  of  Memph  corre- 
spond to  the  ancient  city.  After  the  course 
of  the  Nile,  which  lost  itself  in  the  sands 
of  Libya,  had  been  changed,  and  the  Delta 
waa  formed  out  of  the  mud  deposited  by 
its  waters,  canals  were  cut  to  drain  Lower 
Egypt.  On  this  the  kings  of  Thebes 
founded  Memphis,  which  soon  eclipsed  in 
splendour  the  ancient  capital  of  Thebes. 
It  once  contained  many  beautiful  temples, 
particularly  those  of  the  god  Apis  (bo» 
Memphitet),  In  the  neighbourhood  those 
fiunous  pyramids  were  built,  whose  gran^ 
deur  still  astonishes  the  modem  traveller. 
Memphis  is  thought  by  many  to  have 
been  the  Noph  of  Scripture.  (See  Pvra- 
MiDEs.)  —  II.  A  Nymph,  daughter  of  the 
Nile,  and  wife  of  Epfaesus,  by  whom  she 
had  Libya.  She  gave  her  name  to  the 
city  of  Memphis. 

MvMrBins,  a  son  of  Ptolemy  Physcon, 
king  of  Egypt,  by  whom  he  was  put  to 
death. 

MxvALOAs,  a  shepherd  in  Virgil's  Ec- 
logues. 

MsNALirpX)  a  name  common  to  many 
women  in  antiquity,  of  whom  the  most 
celebrated  was  the  sister  of  Antiope,  queen 
of  the  Amaxons,  who  was  captured  by 
Hercules  in  his  war  against  that  nation ; 
Hereules  received  in  exchange  the  arms 
and  belt  of  the  queen. 

MviAJtvxK,  the  most  distinguidsed 
among  the  authors  of  the  New  Comedy, 
was  bom  at  Athens  b.c.  S4S,  exhibited 
his  first  play  b.  c.  331,  and  after  having 
written  above  100  dramas,  and  gained  the 
price,  died  b.  c.  291,  having,  as  some  static 
been  drowned  while  bathing  in  the  Jutfp 
hour  of  the  Pir»us.  His  writings  were 
replete  with  eleganee,  wit,  and  judicious 
observations.  Of  the  hundred  dramas 
nothing  remains  but  detached  fhigmenta; 
but  an  accurate  conception  of  his  plots  and 
general  style  may  be  gained  from  Terence, 
nearly  all  of  whose  plays  are  translationo 
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or  adaptations  from  the  works  of  Me- 
lumder. 

MiNArii,  L,  a  powerful  tribe  of  Belgic 
Gaul,  occupying  originally  all  the  country 
between  the  Khenus  and  Mosa,  as  far 
nearly  as  the  territory  of  Jttlier$.  In 
C8e8ar*8  time  they  had  even  possessions  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Rhine,  until  driven 
thence  by  the  German  tribes.  At  a  later 
period  they  removed  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  when  the  Ubii  and  Sigambri,  from 
Germany,  established  themselves  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  river.  The  Menapii 
had  no  city,  but  lived,  after  tiie  German 
fiuhion,  in  the  woods  and  among  the  fens. 
•^11.  A  Gallic  tribe  who  migrated  into 
Hibemia  ( FrtIaHd)t  and  settled  in  part  of 
the  modem  province  of  IMnattr. 

Mknas,  a  fivedman  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his 
active  and  perfidious  part  in  the  civil  wars 
kindled  between  the  younger  Pompey  and 
Augustus.  Horace  has  been  thought  to 
allude  to  him  in  his  fourth  Epode;  but 
this  opinion  has  been  repudiated  by  the 
most  recent  critics. 

Menoes,  a  city  of  Egypt,  near  Lyoo* 
polis,  on  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile, 
called  the  MendcMtan  mouth.  Fan,  under 
the  form  of  a  goat,  was  worshipped  there 
with  the  greatest  solemnity.  Herodotus 
states  that  Mendes  signifies  **  Pan,"  and 
••  he-goat.** 

Mbnxclis,  a  native  of  Barce  in  Cyre- 
nuea,  who  wrote  an  historical  work  on 
the  Athenians. 

MehecrXtks,  a  name  common  to  several 
individuals  of  antiquity,  of  whom  the  chief 
are,  I.,  a  native  of  Elcea,  in  .£olis,  contem- 
porary with  HecatAus.  Two  works  of  his 
are  cited  by  Strabo.  —  II.  Tiberius  Clau- 
dius, a  physician  at  Rome  in  the' reign  of 
Tiberius.  Several  of  his  prescriptions  are 
mentioned  with  approbation  by  Galen; 
but  of  155  works  which  he  is  said  to  have 
written  not  even  a  fragment  remains. — 
III.  A  natire  of  Syracuse,  whose  success 
in  epileptical  cures  was  such  that  he  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Jupiter,  and  regarded 
himself  as  the  dispenser  of  health  and  life. 
Some  amusing  anecdotes  illustrative  of  his 
vanity  are  recorded  by  Athencus. 

MsKBiiiMus,  I.,  a  Greek  philosopher, 
native  of  Eretria,  who  lived  about  b.c. 
31  Ol  Though  of  a  noble  family,  he  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  mean  occu- 
patimi  of  a  tent-maker  to  earn  his  subsist- 
ence ;  but  after  a  series  of  difficulties  and 
adventures,  he  emerged  from  obscurity, 
and  rose  to  an  eminent  station,  first  in 
Elis,  whose  school  he  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  his  native  city,  and  gave  it  tiie 


name  of  Eretrian ;  and  then  in  Eretria, 
which  sent  him  on  several  diplomatic  mis- 
sions to  Ptolemy,  Lysander,  and  Deme- 
trius. His  intimacy  with  Antigonus  made 
the  Eretrians  suspect  him  of  a  design  to 
betray  their  city  to  that  prince.  To  save 
himself,  he  fled  to  Antigonus,  and  soon 
after  died,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year.  —  II. 
A  Cynie  philosopher  of  Lampsacus,  who 
said  that  he  came  from  hell  to  observe 
the  wickedness  of  mankind.  His  whole 
bearing  and  habits  were  strongly  tinged 
by  insanity. 

MbmxlIi  roaTUs,  a  harbour  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  between  Cyrene  and  Egypt,  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  Menelaus, 
who  landed  on  this  coast  in  his  flight  from 
Egypt 

MsNELAiuii,  a  range  of  hills  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Eurotas,  from  which  they  rise 
abruptly,  stretching  south-east  of  Sparta. 

MxNxiJLUs,  son  of   Atreus,  brother  of 
Agamemnon,  and  king  of  Sparta,  was,  of 
the  numerous  claimants  of  the  hand  of 
Helen  (see  Helema),  he  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  obtain  it     The  nuptials  were 
celebrated  at  Sparta,  after  all  his   rivals 
had  sworn  to  defend  the  rights  of  him 
who  should  become  the  spouse  of  Helen. 
Shortly  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  Tyn- 
darus,  the  crown  of  Sparta  devolved  on 
Menelaus,  whose  happiness  appeared  to  be 
at  its  height :  but  the  beauty  of  his  wife 
became  his  misfortune.  Venus,  having  pro- 
mised Paris  the  most  beautiftil  woman  in 
the  world  for  his  wife»  conducted  him  to 
Sparta,  where  he  saw  Helen,  loved  her, 
and  was  loved  in  turn  ;  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  absence  of  Menelaus  in  Crete, 
he  persuaded  her  to  elope  with  him  to 
Troy.     As  soon  as  Menelaus  heard  <^  this 
calamity,  he  reminded  the  Greek  princes 
of  their  oath,  and  immediately  all  Greece 
took  up  arms  to  defend  his  cause.     Tlie 
combined   forces   assembled  at   Aulis   in 
Boeotia,  where  they  chose  Agamemnon  for 
their  general,  Calchas  for  their  high-priest, 
and  then  marched  to  meet  their  enemies  in 
the  field.     During  the  Trojan  war,  Mene- 
laus behaved  with  great  courage,  and  Paris 
must  have  &llen  by  his  hand,  had  not  Venus 
inteqiosed  and  redeemed  him  from  certain 
death.    In  the  tenth  year  of  the  Trojan  war, 
Helen  obtained  the  forgiveness  of  Mene- 
laus, by  introducing  him  into  the  chamber 
of  Deiphobus,  whom  she  had  married  after 
the  death  of  Paris;  and  alter  the  fall  of 
Troy  she  became  the  companion  of  his  long 
wanderings  and  voyages,  and  reached  Sparta 
in  safety,  where  Menelaus  died   shortly 
after.      But  a  different  story  is  told  l^ 
Herodotus.     His  daughter  Hermione  by 
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Helen  beeame  the  wife  of  Pyrrhus,  son  of 
Achilles.  Games,  called  Menelaia,  were 
celebrated  by  the  Spartans  in  honour  of 
MenelauSk 

MxviMius  AoRXprA,  I.,  a  celebrated 
Roman,  who  obbiined  the  consulship  a.  c. 
501 «  and  appeased  the  Roman  populace 
when  they  had  seceded  to  the  Mona  Saoer 
in  the  in&ncy  of  the  consular  government, 
by  repeating  the  well-known  fiible  of  the 
belly  and  limbs.  -» II.  Titus,  son  of  the 
preceding^  was  chosen  consul  with  C.  Ho- 
ratius,  a.  c.  475,  when  he  was  defeated  by 
the  Tusci,  and  being  called  to  an  account 
by  the  tribunes  for  this  failure,  was  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  He  died  of 
grief  soon  after. ••III.  A  doubtful  his- 
toric person. 

.  MINES,  considered  by  most  as  the 
founder  of  the  Egyptian  empire,  and  whose 
era  is  fixed  about  a.  c.  SOOO.  He  is  said 
to  have  built  Memphis ;  and,  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  work,  to  have  stopped  the 
course  of  the  Nile  1^  constructing  a  cause- 
way several  miles  broad,  and  caused  it  to 
run  through  the  mountains.  He  was  dei- 
fied after  death.  Menes  is  supposed  to  be 
the  Mizraim  of  Scripture. 

MsMKSTHii  roaTUs,  a  harbour  of  His- 
pania  Bietica,  not  far  from  Gades,  now 
Pkerto  de  Santa  Maria. 

MxNBSTHxus,  or  MnsTBcus,  I.,  a  son 
of  Pereus,  who,  during  the  long  absence  of 
Theseus  of  Athens,  was  elected  king ;  and 
causM  the  lawful  monarch  to  be  expelled  on 
his  return.  As  be  had  been  one  of  Helen's 
suitors,  he  went  to  the  Trojan  war  at 
the  head  of  the  people  of  Athens,  and  died 
on  his  return  in  the  island  of  Melos.  He 
reigned  twenty- three  years,  a.  c.  1205 ; 
and  was  succeeded  by  Demophoon,  son  of 
Theseus. — II.  A  son  of  Iphicrates,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  Athenian  armies. 

Menifps  and  MnriScHX,  daughters  of 
Orion.     See  Oaioy. 

MaviKz,  or  LoioPBAoins,  iksola, 
Zerbi,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
near  the  Syrtis  Minor.  It  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans  during  the  first 
Funic  war.  At  a  later  period  it  received 
the  name  of  Girba,  of  which  the  modem 
name  is  evidently  a  corruption;  and  its 
coasts  were  famous  for  a  species  of  murez, 
which  yielded  an  excellent  purple  dye. 

Msvzrpas,  I.,  a  Cynic  philosopher  of 
Sinope  in  Asia  Minor.  Originally  a  slave, 
he  managed  to  obtain  his  freedom,  and 
eventually  became  one  of  the  greatest  usu- 
rers at  Thebes;  but  having  lost  ail  his 
money  by  fraud,  he  hung  himself  in  de- 
spair. He  was  the  author  of  several  sa- 
tirical works,  and  his  style  was  imitated 


by  VaiTO,  who  called  it  MeHq)pean,  (See 
Vaxeo.  ^^II.  a  native  of  Stratonice,  pre- 
ceptor o£  Cicero  for  some  time. 

MxxNis,  or  Mexmiux,  a  town  of  As- 
syria, in  the  district  of  Adiabene,  south  of 
Arbela. 

MzNODOTUs,  a  physician  of  the  Empiric 
school,  bom  at  Nicomedia.  He  was  a  dis» 
ciple  of  Antiochus  of  Laodicea  in  Lycia, 
and  lived  during  the  reigns  of  Tnyan  and 
Hadrian.  He  banished  analogy  from  the 
Empiric  system,  and  substitute  what  was 
called  epilogism. 

McNdcxus,  I.  a  Thebsn,  fiither  of  Hip- 
ponome,  Jooasta,  and  Creon.  — II.  A  son 
of  Creon  king  of  Thebes,  who  sacrificed 
himself  for  his  country. 

MxKGETKs,  I.,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  of 
Gyas,  at  the  naval  games  exhibited  by 
iEneas  on  the  anniversary  of  his  fiitber's 
death.  He  was  thrown  into  the  sea  fov 
his  unskilfulness. — II.  An  Arcadian,  killed, 
by  Tumus  in  the  war  of  ^neas. 

MxnoetIus,  a  son  of  Actor  and  Mgmtu. 
Leaving  his  mother,  he  went  to  Opus^. 
where  he  had,  by  Sthenele,  Patroclus,  often 
called  from  him  Meneeiiadtt,     He  was  one  - 
of  the  Argonauts. 

MxHOV,  a  Thessalian  conmiander  in  the  - 
expedition  of  Cyrus  the  Younger  against 
his  brother  Artaxerxes.  He  commanded 
the  left  wing  in  the  battle  of  Cnnaxa,  and 
after  the  battle  was  taken  along  with  the 
other  generals  by  Tissapheraes,  but  noi^ 
put  to  death  with  them. 

Mentor,  I.,  one  of  the  most  fiuthfulr 
friends  of  Ulysses,  and  the  person  to  whom 
before  his  departure  for  Troy,  he  consigned 
the  charge  of  his  domestic  affkirs.  Minerva 
assumed  his  form  and  voice  in  her  exhor- 
tation to  Telemachus  not  to  degenerate 
from  the  valour  and  wisdom  of  his  sire. 
The  goddess,  under  the  same  form,  ac- 
companied him  to  Pylos. — 11.  An  emi- 
nent engraver  on  silver,  whose  country  is 
uncertain.  He  must  have  flourished  before 
the  burning  of  the  temple  at  Ephesus^ 
B.  c.  356,  as  several  of  his  productions 
were  consumed  in  that  conflagation. 

MzpBnis,  the  goddess  of  noxiouS  and 
pestilential  exhalations  fccftn  the  earth. 

MxRA,  I.,  a  priest  of  Venus. —  II.  or 
Mara,  a  dog  of  Icarius,  which  by  its  howl- 
ing showed  Erigone  where  her  murdered  fiu 
ther  had  been  thrown.  The  daughter  hung 
herself  iu  despair ;  and  the  dog  pined  away, 
and  was  made  the  constellation  Canis. 

Mercurii  pROMOMTORtvM.      See  Her- 

HJBUM  PROMOMTORXirX. 

MERcdR^tTSL  I.,  a  celebrated  Latin  detty 
equivalent  to\he  Hermes  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Thaut  of  the  Egyptians.    He 
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the  ion  of  Jupiter  and  Maia,  one  of  the 
Atlantides,  and  was  bom  on  the  summit 
cyf  the  Arcadian  Cyllene.  Mercury,  as 
iSbe  nameimpofts,  (being  evidently  derived 
from  Men,  merchandise,)  was  origlnaUy 
the  Roman  god  of  traflSc  and  gain,  and 
the  protector  of  merchants  and  shop- 
keepers; but  the  Romans  in  their  usual 
^rit  of  imitation  at  once  confounded  him 
with  Hermes^  the  god  of  merchandise 
among  the  Greeks,  and  invested  him  with 
all  the  attribotes  of  the  latter,  and  made 
Mm  the  inventor  of  the  lyre,  the  patron  of 
the  gymnasium,  the  herald  of  the  gods, 
Ihe  teacher  of  eloquence,  and  the  con- 
duetor  of  the  souls  of  the  dead  into  the 
infernal  regions.  His  infancy  was  intrusted 
to  the  seasons  or  Horie ;  but  he  had  hardly 
beoi  laid  in  his  cradle,  when  he  gave  a 
proof  of  his  skill  in  abstracting  the  pro- 
perty of  others,  by  stealing  away  the  oxen 
of  Admetus,  which  Apollo  was  tending  on 
the  banks  of  the  Amphrysus,  but  gave 
turn  in  exehange  the  lyre  which  he  had 
iwented.  He  displayed  his  thievish  pro- 
pensities on  other  occasions  also,  by  de* 
^ving  Neptune  of  bis  trident,  Venus  of 
ber  girdle,  Mars  of  his  sword,  Jupiter  of 
htB  sceptre,  and  Vulcan  of  many  of  his  me- 
tihanioal  instruments.  Jupiter  took  him 
aa  his  messenger,  interpreter,  and  cup- 
bearer, in  which  dfflce  he  was  succeeded  by 
Hebe  and  Ganymede.  It  would  fiur  exceed 
•ur  limits  to  attempt  to  give  an  outline  of 
his  exploits ;  but  his  attributes  and  insig- 
ma  are  briefly  enumerated  by  Horace :  — 

Mercarl,  facunde  nepot  Atlantis, 
Qui  ferot  cultui  homlnom  recenUtm 
Voce  formaati  catut.  efc  decoris 

More  palestne : 
Te  canam,  nhgnl  Jovis  et  Deorum 
Nuntiura,  curwaua  Ijrrs  parentem ; 
Calidiam,  quidquid  placuit,  Jocoio 

Condcre  furto. 

Between  this  passage  and  the  lines  of  Ovid 
(FcuH,  66S,  &c. )  a  curious  coincidence  will 
be  found.  Mercury  was  represented  as  a 
youth  lightly  clad,  with  the  petatus,  or 
winged  hat,  and  wings  at  his  heels.  In  his 
hand  he  bears  the  emblem  of  his  herald*s  of- 
Ice,  the  eadwetu,  a  rod  with  two  serpents 
twined  about  it  The  more  ancient  statues 
rf  Mercury  were  square  blocks  of  stone, 
with  a  rudely  carved  head  on  them.  They 
were  set  up  in  great  numbers  in  the  streets 
of  Athens.  His  worship  was  well  est*- 
Uished,  particularly  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and 
Italy.  The  Roman  merchants  yearly  ce- 
lebrated a  festival  on  the  fifteenth  of  May, 
in  honour  of  him,  in  a  temple  near  the 
Circus  Maximua»  and  then  entreated  him 
to  forgive  whatever  artful 'measures  or 
falsehoods  they  had  used  in  the  pursuit  of 


gain.  —  II.    Trismegistus,     See  Tbismx- 

OISTUS. 

Msai^KKs,  son  of  Molus,  a  Cretan  prinee^ 
and  Melphidis,  was  charioteer  of  Idome> 
neus,  king  of  Crete,  during  the  Trojan 
war.  He  signalised  himself  before  Troy, 
and  fought  with  Deiphobos,  son  of  Priam, 
whom  he  wounded.  The  Cretans  paid 
him  divine  honours  after  death. 

MKRMNlnjB,  tlie  name  of  a  dynasty  of 
kings  in  Lydia,  of  whom  Gyges  was  the 
first.  They  claimed  descent  from  Her^ 
cules,  and  occupied  the  throne  till  the 
reign  of  Crcesus,  who  was 'conquered  by 
Cyrus,  king  of  Persia. 

MxAox,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Ethiopia, 
situated  on  a  peninsula,  edled  now  Chitnifyf 
bounded  in  the  east  by  the  Nile,  and  in  the 
west  by  the  Astabaras^  or  AibarcA-  T\aiazee. 
The  capital  of  thb  kingdom,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  to  be  traced  in  the  south 
of  Cktmdyf  in  8ennaar,  was  also  called 
Meroe,  and  was  the  seat  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical government,  who  selected  their  king^ 
ftom  one  of  their  own  number,  and  who 
kept  him  under  their  control.  The  in- 
habitants of  this  kingdom  were,  as  Hero- 
dotus informs  us,  of  the  negro  raoe.  To 
a  colony  from  MerBe  is  attributed  the 
origin  of  the  foundation  of  Thebes,  which 
had  the  same  theocratical  government, 
and  maintained  uninterruptMl  relations 
with  the  mother  country.  It  is  said  that 
Ammonium  and  Axum  were  also  colonies 
of  Merbe.  It  is  the  only  country  in  an- 
tiquity where  the  black  people  had  made 
some  progress  in  civilisation.  In  the  third 
century  a,  c,  king  Eifpmienes  threw  off 
the  yoke  of  the  priests.  Meroe  was  the 
great  entrepot  of  the  commerce  of  Ethi- 
opia, Egypt,  and  India. 

MirSps,  I.,  one  of  the  Pleiades.  She 
married  Sisyphus,  son  of  .£olus,  before 
her  transformation  into  a  star ;  and  it  was 
&bled  that,  in  the  constellation  of  the 
Pleiades,  Merope  appears  less  luminous 
than  her  sister-stars,  through  shame  at 
having  been  the  only  one  of  the  number 
that  had  wedded  a  mortal.  Other  mytholo- 
gists  relate  the  same  of  Electra. —  II.  A 
daughter  of  Cypselus,  who  married  Cres- 
phontes,  king  of  Messenia,  by  whom  abe 
bad  three  chudren.  Her  husband  and  two 
of  her  children  were  murdered  by  Poly- 
phontes.  The  murderer  wished  her  to 
marry  him,  and  she  would  have  been 
obliged  to  comply  had  not  Epytus  or  Te- 
lephontes,  her  third  son,  avenged  his  &- 
ther*s  death  by  assassinating  Polyphootes. 

Mkrops,  L,  a  king  of  the  island  of  Cos^ 
who  married  Clymene,  one  of  the  Ocean- 
ides.      He  was  changed  into  an  eagle,  and 
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placed  among  the  constellations. —  IL  One 
of  the  companions  of  ^neas,  killed  by 
Tumus. 

MsBOSy  a  mountain  of  India  sacred  to 
Jupiter.  It  is  said  to  have  been  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nysa,  and  to  have  been 
named  from  the  circumstance  of  Baoohus's 
being  enclosed  in  the  thigh  {f»ip6s)  of 
Jupiter.  The  mountain  in  question  is  the 
fiunous  Meru  of  Indian  mythology. 

AlKsxMBauLt  a  maritime  town  of  Thrace, 
east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Neasus,  now  MSe- 
gevria  or  Muera.  According  to  Herodotui, 
it  was  a  settlement  of  the  Saffiothracians. 

Me&skb,  I.,  an  island  in  the  Tigris^ 
where  Apameft  was  built.  It  is  now  JDiMeL 
—  IL  Another,  enclosed  between  the  canal 
of  Basra  and  the  Pasttigris,  and  which  is 
called  in  the  Oriental  writers  FeraUMueam, 
or  "  the  Meseae  of  the  Euphrates,"  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Mesene  of  the  Tigris. 
The  term  Muetu  is  Oreekt  and  refers  to 
land  enclosed  between  two  streams^ 

MssoMBDESy  a  Cretan  poet,  who  was  a 
freedman  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and 
wrote  a  eulogium  on  AntinouSk  The  pen- 
sion conferred  on  him  by  Hadrian  was 
stopped  by  his  successor  Antoninus. 

MxsopoTAMXA,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
country  lying  between  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Moos  Masnu^  a  branch  of  Mount  Taurus, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Median  wall,  and 
by  the  canals  which  united  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  which  separated  it  from  Baby- 
lonia. The  name  Mesopotamia,  which,  in 
accordance  with  its  meaning,  is  derived  fimn 
t^aoswine^s,  <*  between  the  rivers,**  did  not 
come  into  use  till  after  the  Macedonian 
conquest  of  Asia.  It  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  physical  features  of  which  difiered 
materially,  the  southern  part  being  flat 
and  barren,  while  the  northern  was  rich 
and  fertile,  and  watered  by  the  rivers  Cha- 
boras  and  Mygdonius.  The  chief  towns 
were  Nisibis  and  Edessa.  This  country 
is  celebrated  in  Scripture  as  the  first  dwell- 
ling  of  men  after  the  deluge.  It  was  suc- 
cessively possessed  by  the  Assyrians,  Per- 
sians^  and  Macedonians,  and  was  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Roman  empire  by  Tngan 
A.  D.  100.  In  Scripture  Mesopotamia  is 
called  Aram  and  Aram^a,  The  lower  part 
is  now  Irak  Arabi,  the  upper  Diar^Bekr, 

MasslLA,  Makcos  Valxbius  Corvinus, 
sprung  from  an  ancient  Roman  family,  was 
born  B.C.  5^  the  same  year  as  Livy. 
While  yet  a  very  young  man  he  was  pro- 
fecribed  by  the  triumvirs,  and  fled  to 
Brutus  and  Cassius.  His  name  was  al- 
most immediately  struck  out  of  the  fatal 
list,  but  he  remained  true  to  the  cause  of 


the  republic  until  after  the  battle  of  Phi- 
lippi,  when,  the  soldiers  who  escaped  hav- 
ing  chosen  him  for  their  general,  be  per- 
suaded them  to  yield  to  fortune  and  sur- 
render. For  a  considerable  period,  Messala 
remained  in  close  alliance  with  Antony, 
but,  disgusted  by  the  conduct  of  Cleopatra, 
ho  passed  ovvt  to  Octavius,  who  received 
him  with  the  greatest  distinction,  and  ad- 
mitted him  at  once  to  full  confidence.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  a  campaign  against 
the  tribes  of  Illyria,  was  consul  Ji.c.  31, 
and  one  of  the  leaders  of  Aetium;  was 
afterwards  despatched  against  the  rebel 
Gauls  iA  Aquitania,  when  he  earned  a 
triumph,  and  was  the  first  person  named  to 
hold  the  honouraUe  and  important  o£Bce 
of  Prastfiectus  Urbis,  a  charge  which,  how- 
ever, he  soon  resigned.  Messala  also  ea- 
joyed  the  highest  reputation  in  literature, 
and  his  compositions  are  warmly  praised 
by  Seneca,  Quintilian,  and  the  two  Plinies. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  work,  De  Auspioiis, 
and  of  a  treatise  De  Romanis  Familiis ;  but 
his  fiune  rested  chiefly  on  his  oratorical  ef- 
forts, which  were  characterised  by  great 
purity  of  style  and  neatness  of  expression, 
and  by  a  lofty  and  generous  tone.  None  of 
his  works  have  been  preserved,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  insignificant  fragments. 
MsssAUNA,  I.,  Valzria,  the  first  wife 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  whom  she  dift. 
honoured  hy  her  unbridled  licentiousness 
and  cruelty.  After  a  long  career  of  guilt, 
she  openly  married  a  youngpatricion  named 
Silius,  during  the  absence  of  the  emperor, 
who  had  gone  on  a  visit  to  Ostia.  Nar- 
cissus, the  freedman  of  Claudius,  was  the 
only  one  who  dared  to  inform  Claudius  of 
the  &ct,  and  when  he  had  roused  the 
sluggish  resentment  of  his  imperial  master, 
he  brought  him  to  Rome.  The  arrival 
of  Claudius  dispersed  in  an  instant  all 
who  had  thronged  around  Messaliua ;  but 
though  thus  deserted,  she  resolved  to  brave 
the  storm,  and  sent  to  the  emperor  demand- 
ing to  be  heard.  Narcissus,  however,  feai^ 
ing  the  effect  of  her  presence  on  the  weak 
mind  of  her  husband,  despatched  an  order, 
as  if  coming  from  him,  for  her  immediate 
punishment.  The  order  found  her  in  the 
gardens  of  Lucullus.  She  endeavoured  to 
destroy  herself,  but  her  courage  failing,  she 
was  put  to  death  by  a  tribune  who  had 
been  sent  for  that  purpose,  a.  d.  48.  —  II. 
Called  also  Statilia,  the  grand-daughter  of 
Statilius  Taurus,  who  had  been  consul,  and 
had  eivjoyed  a  triumph  during  the  rei^n  of 
Augustus.  She  was  married  four  times 
before  she  came  to  the  imperial  throne. 
The  last  of  her  four  husbands  was  Atticus 
Vestinus,  a  man  of  consular  rank,  who  had 
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ventured  to  aspire  to  her  nand,  although 
he  was  not  ignorant  that  he  had  Nero  for 
a  rival.  The  tyrant  who  had  long  favoured 
Vestinus  as  one  of  the  companions  of  his 
debaucheries,  now  resolved  to  destroy  him, 
and  accordingly  compelled  him  to  open  hu 
veins.  Messalina  was  transferred  to  the 
imperial  bed  After  the  death  of  Nero 
she  endeavoured  to  regain  her  former  rank 
as  empress,  by  means  of  Otho,  whom  she 
had  captivated  by  her  beauty,  and  hoped 
to  espouse.  But  Otho*s  fall  having  de- 
stroyed all  these  expectations,  she  turned 
her  attention  to  literary  subjects,  and  ob- 
tained applause  by  some  public  discourses 
which  she  delivered. 

MxssALiHus,  M.  Valek.,  son  of  Memala, 
whose  virtues  he  inherited,  was  appointed 
governor  of  Dalmatia  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  and  rendered  himself  known  by 
his  opposition  to  Piso. 

McssAHA,  Mettina,  a  celebrated  town  of 
Sicily,  on  the  straits  which  separate  Italy 
from  Sicily.  It  was  anciently  called  Zande, 
and  derived  this  name  from  the  resemblance 
which  its  harbour  bore  to  a  hook  or 
scythe,  C'^e)fkK^,  The  inhabitants  were 
called  Mestenii,  Mes9anietue»,  and  Afa* 
fmertinu  The  straits  of  Messana  have 
always  been  regarded  as  dangerous,  on 
account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  currents,  and 
the  irregular  and  violent  flowing  and  ebb- 
ing of  the  sea.  The  accounts  of  the  origin 
and  early  history  of  Messina  differ  con- 
siderably.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to 
be  very  ancient;  and  most  probably  de- 
rived the  name  it  has  so  long  borne  firom  a 
settlement  having  been  made  in  it  by  a 
body  of  emigrants  from  Messene,in  Greece. 
Having  been  seized  by  the  Mamertini,  it 
became,  under  them,  one  of  the  most  po- 
pulous, wealthy,  and  powerful  cities  of  Si- 
cily. It  was  the  first  town  of  the  island  that 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Romans. 

MessapIa.     See  lArvoiA. 

Messapus,  an  Italian  prince,  king  of 
Apulia  or  Calabria,  which  was  thence 
called  Messapia. 

MxsssNK,  a  daughter  of  Triopas,  king  of 
Argos,  who  married  Polycaon,  son  of  Lelex, 
king  of  Laoonia.  She  encouraged  her 
husband  to  levy  troops,  and  seize  Pelo- 
ponnesus, a  district  of  which,  afler  it  had 
been  conquered,  received  her  name.  She 
obtained  divine  honours  after  death. 

MESsiKB,  or  Messxna,  Maura- Matra,  a 
city  in  the  Peloponnesus,  capital  of  Mes- 
senia,  built  and  fortified  by  Epaminondas, 
B.  c.  369.  The  citadel  was  built  on  Ithome ; 
and  the  inhabitants  were  fiimous  for  the 
wars  carried  on  against  the  Spartans,  called 
the  Meuenian  wars. 


Mksskmia,  a  province  of  Peloponnesus* 
between  Laconia,  Elis,  Arcadia,  and  the 
sea.  At  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  it 
belonged  to  Menelaus,  and  formed  part  of 
Laconia.  It  did  not  become  a  separate 
state  till  after  the  division  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus among  the  Henclidse.  It  subse* 
auently  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Lace- 
cmonians,  after  the  long  struggle  called  the 
Messentan  wars,  but  regained  its  independ- 
ence after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  and  finally 
underwent  the  common  fate  of  Greece  in 
its  subjugation  by  the  Romans. 

MnsxNl A  BELLA,  the  name  given  to  three 
celebrated  wars  carried  on  between  I.«ce- 
dtemon  and  Messenia.  The  ySrsf  began 
B.  c.  743,  and  was  occasioned  by  violence 
having  been  offered  to  some  Spartan  women 
who  had  assembled  in  a  temple  of  devotion 
common  to  both  nations ;  the  king  of  Sparta 
being  killed  in  his  efforts  to  defend  the  fe- 
males. This  dreadful  war  raged  for  nine- 
teen years,  and  at  one  period  threatened  to 
depopulate  the  Spartan  state :  but,  in  the 
end,  Ithome  was  taken,  and  the  Messe- 
nians  were  condemned  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
conquerors.  The  Moond  war  commenced 
B.  c.  685,  under  Aristomenes,  who  induced 
his  countrjrmen  to  throw  off  the  galling 
Spartan  yoke ;  but  it  resulted  also  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Messenians,  numbers  of 
whom  became  the  slaves  of  the  victors. 
The  thirds  which  took  place  B.  c.  ^65^ 
endured  ten  years,  and  terminated  in  the 
surrender  of  Ithome  by  the  Spartans,  the 
Messenians  having  been  aided  by  Epami- 
nondas. 

MxtXbus,  a  tyrant  of  the  Privernates, 
and  fiither  of  CamtUa*  whom  be  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  Diana,  when  he  had  been 
banished  by  his  subjects. 

Metagitkia,  a  festival  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  celebrated  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Melite,  who  migrated  to  Attica.  It  de- 
rived its  name  from  being  observed  in  the 
month  Metagitnion. 

MxTANixA,  queen  of  Eleusis,  and  mo- 
ther of  Demophoon,  whom  Ceres  nursed. 

Metapontcm,  a  town  of  Lucania  in 
Italy,  founded  about  b.c.  1269  by  Metahus 
father  of  Camilla,  or  Epeus,  one  of  the 
companions  of  Nestor.  It  long  retained 
its  independence ;  but  ultimately  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans,  together  with 
the  other  colonies  of  Magna  Grspcia,  on  the 
retreat  of  Pyrrhus,  and  with  them  revolted 
in  &vour  of  Hannibal,  after  bis  victory  at 
Cannae.  It  does  not  appear  on  what  oc- 
casion the  Romans  recovered  possession  of 
Metapontum,  but  it  must  have  been  shortly 
after,  as  they  sent  a  force  thence  to  the 
succour  of  the  citadel  of  Tarentum,  which 
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was  the  means  of  preserring  that  fortress. 
In  the  time  of  Pausanias,  this  city  was  a 
heap  of  ruins.  Considerable  vestiges,  situ- 
ated near  the  station  called  Torre  di  Mare, 
on  the  coast,  indicate  its  ancient  position. 

Metauruk,  a  town  in  the  territory  of 
the  Bnitii,  in  Italy,  not  &r  from  Medura. 
Its  site  is  generally  supposed  to  accord 
with  that  of  the  modem  Oioja,  According 
to  Stephanus,  this  ancient  place  was  a 
colony  of  the  Locri ;  but  Solinus,  on  the 
other  hand,  asserts,  that  Metaurum  was 
founded  by  the  2«anc1amns. 

McTAuaus,  I.,  a  river  in  the  territory 
of  the  Brutii,  running  into  the  Tyrrhene 
or  Lower  Sea.  The  town  of  Metaurum  is 
supposed  to  hare  stood  at  or  near  its  mouth. 
It  is  now  called  the  Marro,  and  sometimes 
the  Petraee.  It  appears  to  have  been  noted 
for  the  excellence  of  the  thunny  fish  caught 
at  its  mouth.  —  IT.  A  river  of  Umbria,  in 
Italy,  flowing  into  the  Adriatic,  memorable 
for  the  defeat  of  Hasdrubal,  the  brother  of 
Hannibal,  by  the  consuls  Livius  Salinaior 
and  Claudius  Nero.    It  is  now  the  Metro. 

Mktklu,  the  surname  of  the  family  of 
the  Cscilii  at  Rome,  of  whom  the  most 
distinguished  were,  I.,  Lucius  Cscilius, 
Pontifex  Maximus,  and  celebrated  for  sav- 
ing the  palladium  when  the  temple  of 
Vesta  was  consumed  by  fire  towards  the 
end  of  the  first  Punic  war.  On  that  oc- 
casion he  was  deprived  of  sight,  and  the 
senate,  in  token  of  sympathy  and  gratitude, 
decreed  that  he  should  ever  afterwards  be 
conveyed  to  the  senate  house  in  a  chariot. 
He  was  consul  b.  c.  251,  magister  equitum 
B.C.  249,  and  consul  a  second  time  b.c.247. 
In  B.  c.  250  he  celebrated  a  magnificent 
triumph  over  the  Carthaginians,  in  which 
thirteen  generals  of  the  enemy,  and  a 
hundred  and  twenty  elephants,  were  led  in 
procession.  —  II.  Quintus  Caecilius,  snr- 
named  Macedonicus  for  his  triumphs  in 
Macedonia,  was  sent  as  pnctor  into  that 
country,  b.c.148,  against  Andriscus,  whom 
he  defeated  at  Pydna  and  captured,  and* 
after  having  humiliated  the  Achsan  league, 
and  reduced  Macedonia  to  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
honoured  with  a  triumph.  Appointed 
consul,  B.C.  143,  he  marched  into  Spain, 
where  he 'obtained  several  victories  over 
Veriathus,  and  would  have  made  himselt 
master  of  the  whole  country,  had  not  the 
envy  which  his  triumphs  had  excited  at 
Rome  caused  him  to  be  superseded  in  his 
command.  Having,  when  censor,  b.  c.  132, 
expelled  C.  Atenius  Labeo  from  the  senate, 
he  escaped  with  diflSculty  the  vengeance  of 
the  latter,  who,  when  tribune,  insisted  on 
his  being  precipitated  from  the  Tarpcian 


rock.  He  was  borne  to  his  funeral  by 
four  sons,  one  of  whom  had  been  praetor, 
three  consuls;  two  had  ei^joyed  a  triumph, 
and  one  had  been  censor. — 1 1 1.  Q.  Cscilius, 
surnamed  Numidicus,  from  his  victories  in 
Numidia,  a  grand-nephew  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  Athens, 
where  he  studied  under  Cameades.  After 
being  successively  quaestor,  tribune,  aedile, 
praetor,  and  governor  of  Sicily,  he  at  length 
attained  the  consulship,  b.  c.  109,  and  was 
sent  into  Numidia  to  oppose  Jugurtha, 
who  had  overthrown  his  predecessor,  Post- 
humius.  Here  his  arms  were  crowned 
with  complete  success ;  but  owing  to  the 
intrigues  of  Marius,  whom  he  had  ap- 
pointed his  lieutenant,  Metellus  was  re- 
called to  Rome,  and  accused  of  extortion 
and  ill  management,  but  honourably  ac- 
quitted and  rewarded  with  a  triumph.  He 
subsequently  took  an  active  part  in  the 
commotions  of  his  times,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  powerful  supporters  of  the  aris- 
tocratic party ;  but  he  was  forced  to  retire 
into  exile  b.c.  100,  whence,  however,  on  the 
persuasion  of  his  son,  be  was  recalled  in 
thefollowing  year. — IV.  Q.  Caecilius  Celer, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  exertions 
against  Catiline.  He  married  Clodia, 
sister  of  Clodius,  and  died  b.  c.  57,  it  is 
said  by  poison. — V.  Q.  Caecilius,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Metellus  Macedonicus,  celebrated  for 
his  conquest  of  the  Baleares,  whence  he  was 
surnamed  Balearicus. — VI.  Lucius  C«ci- 
lius,  or  Quintus,  sumamedCre^/ctw,  from  his 
conquests  in  Crete,  b.  c.  66,  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  sonof  MetellusMacedonicus. 
—  VII.  Quintus  Coscillus,  surnamed  Pius, 
from  the  sorrow  be  showed  during  the  ba- 
nishment of  his  father  Metellus  Numidicus, 
whom  he  caused  to  be  recalled,  espoused  the 
party  of  Sylla,  who  highly  esteemed  him, 
and  made  him  his  colleague  in  the  consul- 
ship, B.  c.  80.  He  greatly  distinguished 
himself  in  Spain  against  Sertorius,  and 
during  the  Marslan  war.  He  died  b.  c.  62, 
and  was  succeeded  by  J.  Cscsat  in  his  capa- 
city of  Pontifex  Maximus. 

Mbthooius,  surnamed  EubuUus,  a 
father  of  the  church,  who  lived  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  century.  He  was  at 
first  bishop  of  Olympus  or  Patara  in  Lycia, 
but  was  afterwards  translated  to  the  see  of 
Tyre,  which,  however,  he  filled  only  a 
short  time.  His  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the 
Christian  faith  exposed  him  to  the  resent- 
ment of  the  Arians;  he  was  exiled  to 
Chalcidice  In  Syria,  and  there  received  the 
crown  of  martyrdom,  a.  d.  31 2.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  long  poem  against  Por- 
phyry, and  various  treatises,  of  which  some 
fragments  remain. 
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MbthSkk,  I.,mcityof  Macedonia,  about 
forty  Btadia  north  of  Pydna,  celebrated  in 
history  from  the  circumstance  of  Philip's 
having  lost  an  eye  in  besieging  it.  ( See 
AsTKa.)  It  was  founded  by  a  party  of 
Eretrians  who  settled  there,  naming  it 
Methone,  from  Methon,  an  ancestor  of 
Orpheus.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Athe- 
nians towards  the  close  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  with  a  view  of  annoying 
Perdiccas  by  ravi^ing  his  territory  and  af> 
fording  a  r^ge  to  his  discontented  sub- 
jects; but  it  wa^  subsequently  taken  by 
Philip,  son  of  Amyntas,  and  razed  to  the 
ground.  The  site  of  Methone  answers  to 
tlast  of  LeuteroAoni, — II.  A  maritime  oity 
of  Thessaly,  noticed  by  Homer,  and  some- 
times confounded  with  the  Macedonian 
city  of  the  same  name.— -IIL  or  Mo- 
thone,  a  city  of  Messenia,  on  the  western 
coast,  below  Pylos  Messeniacus.  Tra- 
dition reported  that  it  derived  its  name 
from  Mothone,  the  daughter  of  ^neas ; 
but  it  more  probably  £irived  its  name 
from  the  rock  Mothon,  which  formed  the 
breakwater  of  its  harbour.  Methone  was 
supposed  to  be  identified  with  Pedasus, 
which  was  ranked  by  Homer  among  the 
seven  towns  which  Agamemnon  offered  to 
Achilles.  It  was  taken  by  Agrippa,  the 
Roman  admiral,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
greatly  (kvoured  by  Trigan,  who  conferred 
several  privileges  on  its  inhabitants.  Not 
far  from  the  site  of  Methone  stands  the 
modem  town  of  iUMon.  — >  I V.  or  Me- 
thaaa,  a  peninsula  of  Argolis,  within  the 
district  of  IVceaene,  in  which  was  a  small 
cognominat  town,  with  a  temple  of  Isb. 

MzthTmna,  a  city  of  Lesbos,  ntuated 
opposite  to  AsBus  in  Troas,  and  near  the 
northernmost  point  of  the  island.  It  was, 
next  to  Mytilene,  the  most  important  city 
of  Lesbos.  The  territory  of  the  place  was 
contiguous  to  that  of  Mytilene,  a  circum- 
stance which  appears  to  have  created  con- 
nderable  rivalry  between  them,  and  pro- 
bably induced  the  Methymneans  to  adhere 
to  the  Athenians,  while  their  neighbours 
were  bent  on  detaching  themselves  from 
that  power.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  Methymna  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  %>artan  commander  Calli- 
cratidas,  who,  though  urged  to  treat  the 
citizens  with  severity,  and  to  sell  them  as 
slaves,  refiised  to  comply  with  the  advice, 
declaring  that,  as  long  as  he  was  admiral, 
no  Greek,  as  fkr  as  lay  in  his  power,  should 
be  enslaved,  llie  best  Lesbian  wine  was 
obtained  from  an  adjacent  territory  be- 
longing to  this  city,  and  hence  Bacchus 
was  frequently  called  the  god  of  Me- 
thymna.    It  was  the  native  place  of  the 


historian  Hellanieus  and  of  Arion.  Tlie 
modem  name,  according  to  D'Anville,  is 
Porio  Petarui  but  Olivier  makes  Moiioo 
correspond  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  city. 

MrriocHus,  son  of  Miitiades,  was  taken 
by  the  Phoenicians,  and  given  to  Darius, 
king  of  Persia,  who  treated  him  well. 

Mrisous,  charioteer  to  Tumus. 

Maris  (  Pnuknee),  daughter  of  Ooeanus, 
was  the  first  wife  of  Jupiter,  and  exceeded 
both  gods  and  men  in  knowledge.  Heaven 
and  Earth,  however,  having  told  Jupiter 
that  the  first  child  of  Metis,  a  midd,  would 
equal  him  in  strength  and  counsel,  and 
that  her  second,  a  son,  would  be  king  of 
gods  and  men,  he  deceived  her  when  she 
was  pregnant,  and  swallowed  her;  and, 
after  a  time,  the  goddess  Minerva  sprang 
from  his  head.  Metis  is  said  to  have 
given  a  potion  to  Saturn,  which  ctHnpelled 
him  to  vomit  up  the  offspring  whpm  he 
had  swallowed. 

Mrro,  an  astrologer  and  mathematician 
of  Lacedsemon,  son  of  Pausanias,  who  liv^ 
B.  o.  45S.  In  a  book  called  Eumeadtea' 
terides,  **  Cycle  of  nineteen  Years,"  he  en- 
deavoured to  adjust  the  course  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  supported  that  the  solar 
and  lunar  years  could  regularly  be^n  from 
the  same  point  in  the  heavens.  It  is  now 
called  the  MeUndc  period  or  cyde ;  and  also 
the^oUlm  Jiionftcr,  from  its  great  use  in  the 
calendar. 

MbkzcIa,  festivals  instituted  by  Theseus 
in  commemoration  of  the  people  of  Attica 
baring  removed  to  Athens. 

Mrius,  or  MxiTUs  FcrniDSy  L,  dic- 
tator of  Alba.  He  fought  against  the 
Romans  in  the  reign  of  Tullos  Hostilius, 
and  agreed  at  length  with  the  foe  to  leave 
the  issue  of  the  war  to  a  cmnbat  between 
the  three  Horatii  and  three  CuriatiL  Be- 
holding with  pain  his  country  subdued  by 
the  d^eat  of  the  latter,  he  imagined  that 
he  should  be  able  to  recover  her  freedom 
for  her  by  joining  with  the  Fidenates,  who 
had  attempted,  during  the  late  war,  to 
shake  off  the  Roman  yoke.  Secretly  en^ 
couraged  by  him,  they  took  the  field,  and 
advanced  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Veientes,  their 
allies.  Fufetius  had  promised  to  abandon 
the  Romans,  and  go  over  to  th^  Fidenates 
and  Veientes  in  the  middle  of  the  en- 
gagement. He  had  not  courage  enough 
to  keep  his  word,  but  proved  a  traitor 
alike  to  the  Romans  and  to  his  new  allies, 
by  drawing  off  his  troops  from  the  battle 
at  the  first  onset,  and  retiring  to  a  neigh  • 
bouring  eminence  to  wait  the  event  of 
the  battle,  and  fall  on  whatever  side  proved 
rictorious.     Hie  Romans  having  obtained 
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the  victory,  Tallus  ordered  Metius  to  be 
tied  between  two  chariots  and  drawn  by 
four  horses  two  different  ways,  till  his 
limbs  were  torn  away  from  his  body, 
about  B.  c.  669. —  II.  Tarpa.  See  Taeya. 
Mbtaa.     See  EftisxcBTiioir. 

MxTB.6oLxs»  a  pupil  of  Theophrastus, 
and  subsequently  of  Crates,  who  became 
•o  dinttinfied  with  the  world  in  his  old 
age  that  be  committed  suicide. 

MaraODdaus,  L,  an  intimate  fi^end  of 
Epicurus.  He  first  attached  himself  to 
that  philosopher  at  Lampsaeus,  and  after 
his  death  maintained  the  cause  of  his 
friend  and  master  tnth  great  intrepid- 
ity against  the  Sophists  and  Dialectics. 
-^11.  A  painter  and  philosopher  of  Stra- 
toniee^  b.  c.  171.  He  was  sent  to  Paulus 
JEmilius,  who,  after  his  victory  over  Per- 
seus, king  of  Macedonia,  a.  c.  168,  re- 
quested c^  the  Athenians  a  philosopher 
and  a  painter ;  the  former  to  instruct  his 
children,  and  tiie  latter  to  make  a  painting 
of  his  triumphs.  Metrodorus  was  sent,  as 
uniting  in  himself  both  characters. 

MbvanIa,  Bevapna,  one  of  the  most 
considerable  cities  of  Umbria,  on  the  Tinia, 
in  the  south-western  angle  of  the  country, 
and  north-west  of  Spoletium.  It  was 
fiimous  for  its  wide-extended  plains  and 
rich  pastures.  It  was  the  birth-place  of 
the  poet  Propertius. 

Mbzektius,  a  bold  but  cruel  king  of 
Caere,  in  Etruria,  when  iEneas  came  into 
Italy.  Being  expelled  by  his  subjects,  he 
fled  to  Ttonus,  who  employed  him  in  his 
war  against  JEneas,  by  whom  he  was 
killed  together  with  his  son  Lausus. 

MiciPSA,  king  of  Numidia,  eldest  son  of 
Masinissa,  shared  with  his  brothers  Gu- 
lussa  and  Manastabal  the  kingdom  of  their 
&ther,  which  had  been  divided  among  them 
by  Scipio  iEmilianus»  On  the  death  of 
his  brothers  he  became  monarch  of  the 
whole  country,  about  146  b.  c.  He  ex- 
erted himself  strenuously  for  the  civilisa- 
tion of  his  subjects,  established  a  colony 
of  Greeks  in  his  capital,  and  assembled 
there  a  large  number  of  learned  and  en- 
lightened men.  He  adopted  his  nephew, 
the  famous  Jugurtha,  and  declared  him,- 
by  his  will,  joint  heir  to  the  kingdom 
along  with  his  two  sons,  Adherbal  and 
Hiempsal ;  an  arrangement  which  brought 
with  it  the  ruin  of  his  &mily  and  king- 
dom.      See  JUGUBTHA. 

Mtcow,  I. ,  a  painter  and  statuary,  com- 
teraporary  with  Polygnotus,  who  flourished 
about  Olymp.  80.  Pliny  states  that,  in 
connection  with  Polygnotus,  he  either  in- 
vented some  new  colours  or  employed 
those  in  use  in  his  paintings  on  a  better 


plan  than  that  previously  adopted.— II. 
Another  painter,  distinguished  from  the 
former  by  the  epithet  of  **th6  Younger." 
His  age  and  country  are  uncertain.  Bot- 
tiger  confounds  him  with  Micon  I. -^ 
IIL  A  statuary  of  Syracuse.  At  the 
request  of  the  children  of  Hiero  II.,  king 
of  %racuse,  he  made  two  statues  of  this 
monarch,  which  were  placed  at  Olympia, 
the  one  representing  him  on  horseback,  the 
other  on  foot. 

M&As,  an  ancient  king  of  the  Phrygians 
in  Ibrace,  and  son  of  Gorgias,  whose 
name  is  associated  with  some  of  the  earliest 
mythological  legends  of  Greece.  For  the 
hospitality  he  showed  to  Silenus,  preceptor 
of  Bacchus,  who  had  been  brought  to  him 
by  some  peasants,  he  was  permitted  by  the 
god  to  choose  whatever  recompence  he 
pleased.  He  demanded  that  whatever  he 
touched  might  be  turned  into  gold,  and 
his  prayer  was  granted,  for  the  very  meats 
which  be  attempted  to  eat  became  gold  in 
his  mouth.  He  then  begged  Bacchus  to 
take  away  a  present  so  fatal  to  the  receiver, 
and  was  ordered  to  wash  himself  in  the 
Pactolus,  whose  sands  were  immediately 
turned  into  gold  by  his  touch.  Some  time 
after,  Midas  supported  that  Pan  was  su- 
perior to  Apollo  in  singing  and  playing  on 
the  flute,  for  which  the  offended  god 
changed  his  ears  into  those  of  an  ass,  to 
show  his  ignorance  and  stupidity.  This 
Midas  attempted  to  conceal;  but  one  of 
his  servants  saw  the  length  of  his  ears,  and 
unable  to  keep  the  secret,  afraid  to  reveal 
it,  apprehensive  of  the  king*s  resentment, 
opened  a  hole  in  the  earth,  and  after  he 
had  whispered  that  Midas  had  the  ears  of 
an  ass,  covered  the  place  as  before,  as  if  he 
had  buried  his  words  in  the  ground.  On 
that  place  grew  a  number  of  reeds,  which, 
agitated  by  the  wind,  uttered  the  same 
sound  which  had  been  buried  beneath,  and 
published  to  the  world  that  Midas  had  the 
ears  of  an  ass.  Some  explain  the  fiible  of 
the  ears  of  Midas,  by  the  suppontion  that 
be  kept  a  number  of  informers  and  spies 
continually  employed  in  gathering  every 
seditious  word  which  might  drop  from  the 
mouths  of  his  subjects.  Midas,  according 
to  some,  was  a  name  common  to  many 
Phrygian  kings. 

MiBBA,  I.,  an  ancient  city  of  Boeotia, 
near  the  lake  Copals,  and,  according  to 
tradition,  swallowed  up,  along  with  Ame, 
by  the  waters  of  that  lake.  -~II.  A  town  <^ 
Argolis,  in  the  Tyrinthian  territory,  named, 
as  was  said,  after  the  wife  of  Electryon  ; 
but  ApoUodorus  afiirms  that  it  already  ex- 
isted in  the  time  of  Perseus.  It  was  after- 
wards  destroyed   by  the  Argives.      The 
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vestiges  of  this  place  are  near  the  monas- 
tery of  Agios  Adrianos, 

MiLAMiov,  or  MczLANioN,  son  of  Am- 
phidamas,  and  husband  of  Atalanta  of 
Scyra.     See  Atalahta. 

MzLEsu,  the  inhabitants  of  Miletus. 
See  MiLrrus. 

MiLEsiSanii  Muaus,  a  place  in  Lower 
Sgypt,  vest  of  the  Sebcnnytic  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  founded  by  the  Milesians,  or 
people  of  Miletus. 

MiLXTorous,  a  city  of  Mysia,  north-east 
of  Adramyttium,  on  a  branch  of  the  Rhyn- 
dacus.     It  coincides  with  Bdi  Keith, 

MiLETUs,  I.,  a  son  of  Apollo,  who  fled 
from  Crete,  to  ayoid  the  wrath  of  Minos, 
whom  he  meditated  to  dethrone.  He 
came  to  Caria,  and  was  said  to  have  been 
the  founder  of  the  city  Miletus. — II.  A 
celebrated  city  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
capital  of  all  Ionia,  situated  on  the  south- 
ern shore  of  the  gulf,  intp  which  the  Mar- 
auder emptied.  It  was  a  very  ancient 
city,  and  had  borne  several  names  before 
it  received  that  of  Miletus,  given  to  it  by 
Neleus  son  of  Codrus,  king  of  Athens, 
who  conducted  thither  a  colony  of  lonians, 
1230  B.  c.  Few  cities  have  been  more 
celebrated  for  their  population,  wealth, 
commerce,  and  civilisation.  The  citizens 
of  Miletus  early  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  skill  in  navigation,  and  still  more 
by  the  number  of  the  colonies  they  had  esta- 
blished along  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont, 
the  Propontis,  and  the  Euxine ;  which  en- 
abled them  to  engross  the  greater  part  of 
the  trade  in  slaves,  which,  in  antiquity, 
were  principally  furnished  by  the  country 
round  the  Euxine,  as  well  as  the  trade  in 
com,  fish,  and  furs.  It  was  also  famous 
for  its  numerous  works  of  art,  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  festivals,  and  the  luxury, 
refinement,  and  opulence  of  its  people. 
Among  its  most  illustrious  citizens  were  the 
names  of  Thales,  one  of  the  sages  of  Greece ; 
Hecatsus,  one  of  the  most  ancient  histo- 
rians ;  the  philosophers  Anaximander  and 
Anaximenes ;  Cadmus,  the  first  who  wrote 
in  prose,  and  Timotheus,  a  famous  musi- 
cian and  poet.  It  also  gave  birth  to  As- 
pasia,  the  most  accomplished  and  celebrated 
of  courtesans;  and  Venus  had  nowhere 
more  numerous  and  beautiful  priestesses. 
Near  the  Posideum  Promontorium,  now 
Cape  Arbora,  about  12  miles  south  by 
west  of  Miletus,  was  an  oracle  and  splendid 
temple  of  Apollo,  sumamed  Didymieus. 
This  temple  having  been  burned  down  by 
Xerxes,  was  rebuilt  on  a  still  more  magni- 
ficent scale,  by  the  Milesians.  Miletus  fell 
successively  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians, 
the  Macedonians,  and  finally  the  Romans, 


and  continued  to  be  a  flourishing  city 
down  to  the  time  of  Pausanias.  The  vil- 
lage Palatscha  occupies  its  site. 

MIlo,  I.,  son  of  Diotimus,  a  celebrated 
athlete  of  Crotona  in  Italy,  df  *whose 
strength  and  voracity  wonder&l  stories  are 
related  by  the  ancients.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  an  army  sent 
against  Lybaris,  b.  c.  509,  and  gained  a 
signal  victory,  was  seven  times  crowned 
at  the  Pythian  games,  and  six  at  Olympia. 
—  II.  T.  Annius,  born  at  Lanuvium, 
about  B.  c.  95,  was  elected  tribune  of  the 
commons  b.  c.  57,  and  zealously  but  un- 
successfully exerted  himself  for  the  recal 
of  Cicero,  and  the  punishment  of  Clodius. 
Relying  on  the  influence  of  Sylla,  whose 
daughter  Fausta  he  had  married,  he  be- 
came a  candidate  for  the  consulship ;  but 
Clodius  the  tribune  opposed  his  views. 
As  he  was  going  into  the  country,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  a  numerous  retinue 
of  gladiators  and  servants,  he  met  his  enemy 
Clodius,  returning  to  Rome  with  three  of 
his  friends  and  some  domestics  completely 
armed.  A  quarrel  arose  between  the  ser- 
vants. The  dispute  became  general ;  Clo- 
dius and  eleven  of  his  servants  were  killed, 
and  the  body  of  the  murdered  tribune  was 
carried  to  Rome,  and  exposed  to  public 
view.  Cicero  undertook  the  defence  of  Milo, 
but  without  eficrt  He  was  condemned, 
and  banished  to  MassUia,  where  he  died. 

MiltiIdks,  I.,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Cyp- 
selus,  who  led  a  colony  of  his  countrymen 
to  the  Chersonesus.  The  Thracian  Do- 
lonci,  harassed  by  a  long  war  with  the 
Absinthians,  were  directed  by  the  oracle 
of  Delphi  to  take  for  their  king  the  first 
man  they  met  on  their  return  home,  who 
invited  them  to  come  under  his  roof,  and 
partake  of  entertainment.  At  Athens, 
Miltiadcs  observed  the  Dolonci  passing  by, 
and  perceiving  they  were  strangers,  called 
to  them,  and  offered  them  the  rights  of 
hospitality.  Tliey  accepted  his  kindness, 
and  revealed  to  him  the  will  of  the  oracle, 
with  which  they  entreated  his  compliance. 
Disposed  to  listen  to  them  because  weary 
of  the  tyranny  of  Pisistratus,  he  first  con- 
sulted the  oracle  at  Delphi ;  and  the  answer 
being  favourable,  he  went  with  the  Do- 
lonci, and  was  invested  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Chersonese  with  sovereign  power. 
When  he  had  established  himself  at  home, 
he  turned  his  arms  against  Lampsacus; 
but  the  expedition  was  unsuccessful ;  and 
he  was  taken  in  an  ambuscade,  and  made 
prisoner.  His  friend  Crcesus,  king  of  Ly- 
dia,  procured  his  release  by  threatening  the 
people  of  Lampsacus  with  his  severe  dis- 
pleasure.    He  lived  a  few  years  after  he 
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hafl  recovered  his  liberty,  and,  as  he  had 
no  issue,  left  his  kingdom  to  Stesagoras, 
son  of  Cimon,  his  brother  by  the  same 
mother.  His  memory  vas  greatly  revered 
by  the  Dolonci  —  II.  A  younger  son  of 
Cimon,  and  brother  of  Stesagoras,  on 
whose  decease  he  was  sent  by  the  Athe- 
nians to  take  possession  of  the  Chersonesus. 
At  his  arrival  Miltiades  appeared  to 
lament  the  recent  death  of  his  brother; 
and  the  principal  inhabitants,  suspecting 
no  treachery,  visited  the  new  governor  to 
condole  with  him.  Miltiades,  however, 
seized  their  persons,  made  himself  ab- 
solute, and,  to  strengthen  himself,  mar- 
ried Hegesipyle,  daughter  of  Olorus,  king 
of  the  Thracians.  When  Darius  marched 
against  the  Scythians,  Miltiades  submitted 
to  him  and  followed  in  his  triun,  and  was 
left  with  the  other  Grecian  chiefs  of  the 
army  to  guard  the  bridge  of  boats  by  which 
the  Persians  crossed  the  Danube.  He 
then  proposed  to  break  up  the  bridge,  and, 
suffering  the  king  and  army  to  perish  by 
the  Scythians,  to  secure  Greece,  and  de- 
liver Ionia  from  the  Persian  yoke.  His 
suggestion  was  rejected  ;  but  knowing  well 
that  his  proposal  would  be  communicated 
to  Darius,  he  left  Chersonesus  in  the 
sixth  year  of  his  government  and  set  sail  for 
Athens.  Twenty  years  afterwards,  b.  c. 
492,  when  Darius,  listening  to  the  so- 
licitations and  intrigues  of  his  courtiers, 
resolved  on  the  invasion  of  Greece,  Mil- 
tiades was  chosen  one  of  the  ten  generals 
to  oppose  him;  and  the  hostile  armies 
having  met  at  Marathon  (see  Marathon), 
the  Greeks,  owing  solely  to  the  skill  of 
Miltiades,  obtained  an  important  victory 
over  the  infinitely  more  numerous  forces 
of  his  adversaries.  Some  time  after  he 
was  intrusted  with  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships, 
and  ordered  to  punish  those  islands  which 
had  revolted  to  the  Persians.  His  opera- 
tions were  at  first  successful,  but  while  he 
was  besieging  Paros,  a  sudden  report  that 
the  Persian  fleet  was  coming  to  attack  him 
induced  him  to  raise  the  siege,  and  to  re- 
turn to  Athens,  where  he  was  accused  of 
treason,  and  particularly  of  holding  corres- 
pondence wiUi  the  enemy.  A  wound  re- 
ceived before  Paros  prevented  him  from 
making  his  defence  in  person ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  exertions  of  his  bcother 
Tisagoras,  he  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine 
of  fifty  talents  to  the  state.  But  in  conse- 
quence of  his  inability  to  discharge  so  large 
a  sum  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  soon 
after  his  wounds  became  incurable,  and  he 
died  about  b.  c.  4H9.  His  body  was  ran- 
somed by  his  son  Cimon,  who  was  obliged 
to  borrow  the  fifty  talents,  to  give  his  father 


a  decent  burial.  Com.  Nepos  has  written 
the  Life  of  Miltiades,  Son  of  Cimon ;  but 
the  author,  by  confounding  the  actions  of 
the  son  of  Cimon  with  those  of  the  son  of 
Cypselus,  has  made  his  history  dark  and 
unintelligible. 

MiLTO.     See  Astasia  I. 

MiLvius,  or  MuLVius  Poks,  a  bridge 
about  two  mUes  from  Rome,  over  the  Ti- 
ber, m  a  northerly  direction.  Its  construc- 
tion is  ascribed  to  M.  ^milius  Scaunis, 
who  was  censor  a.  u.  c.  644,  and  its  ancient 
appellation  was  probably  a  corruption  of 
his  nomen.  The  modem  name  is  Ponte 
MoSe. 

Milt  AS,  an  ancient  name  of  Lycia.  See 
Lycia. 

MiMALLONKs,  a  name  given  to  the  priest- 
esses of  Bacchus  among  the  Thracians, 
according  to  Hesychius  and  Suidas,  or 
more  correctly,  to  the  female  Bacchantes 
in  general.  Suidas  deduces  the  term  from 
the  Greek  fdfiii<ris,  imUatiim,  because  the 
Bacchanals,  under  the  influence  of  the  god, 
imitated  in  their  wild  fury  the  actions  of 
men.  Others,  however,  derive  it  from 
Mimas,  a  mountain  of  Thrace ;  and  others 
from  the  Greek  fjtaiyofjuuf  to  rage. 

Mimas,  I.,  one  0f  the  giants  that  warred 
against  the  gods.  — II.  A  mountain  range 
of  Ionia,  terminating  in  the  promontory 
Argennuro,  opposite  the  lower  extremity 
of  Chios.  —  III.  A  Trojan,  son  of  Theano 
and  Amycus,  born  on  the  same  night  as 
Paris,  with  whom  he  lived  in  great  inti- 
macy. He  followed  the  fortunes  of  iEneas, 
and  was  killed  by  Mezentius. 

MiMNBRMUs,  an  elegiac  poet,  a  native  of 
Colophon  in  Ionia,  and  contemporary  with 
Solon.  He  was  one  of  the  colonists  of 
Smyrna  from  Colophon,  and  his  ancestors 
came  from  Nelean  Pylos.  His  poems  had 
reference,  for  the  most  part,  to  those  appe- 
tites which,  in  poetical  language,  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  name  of  love ;  but  his  mind 
was  of  a  melancholy  turn,  which  gave  to 
his  writings  a  pensive  cast  nowhere  per- 
ceptible in  the  writings  of  the  same  class 
of  authors.  He  was  the  first  author  who 
adapted  the  elegiac  m«»ure  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  afterwards  rendered 
subservient  by  the  muse  of  Tibullus,  Ovid, 
and  Propertius.  The  few  fragments  of  his 
poems  that  still  remain  have  been  fre- 
quently edited. 

MiNcTus,  Mincio,  a  river  of  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina,  flowing  from  the  lake  Benacus,  and 
falling  into  the  Po.  Virgil  was  born  on 
its  banks. 

MiNKioEs,  three  daughters  of  Minyas  or 
Mineus,  king  of  Orchomenos  in  Boeotia, 
whose  names  were  Leuconoe  or  Clymenc^ 
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Leucippe  or  Iris,  and  Alolthoe.  They 
derided  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  for  which 
impiety  the  god  inspired  them  with  an  un- 
conquerable desire  of  eating  human  flesh. 
They  then  drew  lots,  which  of  them  should 
give  up  her  son  as  food  to  the  rest ;  and 
the  lot  fell  on  Leucippe,  who  gave  up  her 
son  Hippasus  to  be  devoured  by  the  three 
sisters.  They  were  changed  into  a  bat,  an 
owl,  and  a  crow. 

MjKSEivA,  the  Latin  goddess  correspond- 
ing to,  and  confounded  with,  the  Grecian 
Pallas  (n<iXAi$>,  or  Athena  (jAHyri).  She 
was  &bled  to  have  sprung  in  full  armour 
from  the  forehead  of  her  father  Jupiter. 
Minerva  was  worshipped  as  the  goddess  of 
wisdom,  and  the  patroness  of  industry  and 
the  arts.  Athens,  the  city  to  which  she 
gave  name,  vras  her  &vourtte  spot;  and 
there  her  worship  was  celebrated  with  great 
splendour,  and  Uie  magnificent  temple  the 
Parthenon  erected  to  her  honour.  But 
she  was  also  worshipped  at  Rome  with 
peculiar  veneration.  There  she  had  three 
temples:  one  on  the  Capitol,  which  she 
shared  with  Jupiter  and  Juno ;  a  second 
on  the  Aventine ;  and  a  third  on  the  Cs- 
lian  mount,  in  which  she  was  worshipped 
as  Mhterva  Capia,  an  epithet  said  to  have 
been  applied  when  her  statue  was  trans- 
ported from  Falerii,  after  the  capture  of 
that  city  by  Camillus.  At  Rome  there 
were  also  two  great  festivals  celebrated 
annually  to  her  honour;  the  one  called 
Quinquatrus  or  Quinquatria*  the  other 
Quinquatria  Minora.  (See  these  words.) 
The  origin  of  the  name  of  Minerva  has 
long  puzzled  etymologists.  Cicero  says 
she  is  called  **  Minerra,  qui  minuit  or  mi- 
natur ; "  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that 
the  word  is  a  shortened  form  of  Meminerva 
(from  memini,  /  remember,},  she  being  the 
goddess  of  memory.  It  is  evidently  from 
the  same  root  as  the  Latin  mens,  mind, 
which  is  expressed  so  clearly  in  many  lan- 
guages wholly  unallied,  of  which  the  Germ, 
mann  (whence  the  Eqglish  moa),  and  the 
Hindostan  mena,  nuiy  serve  as  examples. 
The  goddess  was  represented  as  a  young 
woman,  with  a  grave  and  noble  counte- 
nance, clothed  in  armour.  Her  quarrel 
with  Neptune  concerning  the  right  of 
giving  a  name  to  the  capital  of  Cecro- 
pia  deserves  notice.  The  assembly  of 
the  gods  settled  the  dispute  by  promis- 
ing the  prefisreace  to  whichever  of  the 
two  gave  the  most  useful  present  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Neptune,  on  this» 
struck  the  ground  with  his  trident,  and 
immediately  a  horse  issued  from  the  earth. 
Minerva  produced  the  olive,  and  obtained 
the  victory  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 


gods,  who  observed  that  the  olive^  as  the 
emblem  of  peace,  Is  far  preferable  to  the 
horse,  the  symbol  of  war  and  bloodshed. 

MiNEavjB  PaoMONToaiUM,  Punto  deBa 
Campania,  a  promontory  of  Campaniai 
closing  the  Bay  of  Naples  to  the  soutb- 
west.  It  was  sometimes  called  Surren- 
tinum  Fromontorium,  from  the  town  a£ 
Surrentum  in  its  vicinity;  and  also  not 
unfrequently  the  Sirens*  Cape.  It  derived 
its  name  from  a  temple  of  Minerva  which 
stood  here,  and  which  was  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  Ulysses. 

MiNEavALiA.     See  Q,uiKQUATau. 

Mixio,  Mignone,  a  small  river  of  £truriay 
falling  into  the  Mare  Tyrrhenum,  a  short 
distance  above  Centum  Celle. 

MiNNiBi  or  MiNCEi,  a  people  in  the 
southern  extremity  of  Arabia  Felix.  Their 
country  was  called  Minnaea,  and  their 
capital  Carana. 

MiNois,  a  patronymic  of  Ariadne,  as 
daughter  of  Minos. 

MiNos,  I.,  king  of  Crete^  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Europa,  gave  laws  to  his  subjects  b.  c. 
1406,  (according  to  the  Arundelian  mar- 
bles, B.  c.  1642,  and,  according  to  Banier, 
1340,)  which  still  remained  in  fiiU  force 
in  the  age  of  Plato.  His  justice  and  mo* 
deration  procured  him  the  appellation  of 
the  favourite  of  the  gods,  confidant  of  Ju- 
piter, and  wise  legidator ;  and,  according 
to  the  poets,  he  was  rewarded,  after  death, 
with  the  office  of  supreme  judge  in  the 
infernal  regions.  In  this  capacity  he  is 
represented  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the 
shades,  holding  a  sceptre  in  his  hand 
Minos  occupies  a  middle  place  between 
history  and  fable;  but  it  is  probable  that 
he  was  the  first  who  introduced  civilisation 
into  Crete,  encouraged  commerce,  and  ex- 
ercised a  mild  sway  over  his  subjects.  He 
was  the  first  Greek  sovereign  that  possessed 
a  considerable  navy;  and  Aristotle  sayS| 
that  he  conquered  and  colonised  several 
islands,  and  at  last  perished  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  Sicily.  He  married  Ithon% 
by  whom  he  had  Lycastes,  fiither  of  Minoa 
II.  —  II.  Son  of  l^ycastes,  and  grandson 
of  Minos  I.,  king  of  Crete.  He  married 
Pasiphae,  daughter  of  Sol  and  Persds,  by 
whom  he  became  father  of  Androgeus, 
Glaucus,  Deucalion,  Pha^lra,  and  Ariadne. 
When  ^geus,  king  of  Athens,  had  treacher- 
ously compassed  the  death  of  Androgeui^ 
son  of  Minos,  the  latter,  eager  for  revenge^ 
invaded  Attica,  and  having  laid  siege  to 
the  capital,  and  reduced  the  inhabitants  to 
the  last  extremity,  granted  peace  on  the 
cruel  terms  that  seven  chosen  boys,  and 
the  same  number  of  virgins,  should  be 
sent  annually  to  Crete  to  be  devoured  by 
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the  Minotaur.  This  bloody  tribute  was 
abolished  when  Theseus  had  destroyed 
the  monster.  Minos  was  put  to  death  by 
Cocalus,  king  of  Sicily. 

MiKOTAU&us,  a  celebrated  monster,  half 
xnan  half  bull,  the  fruit  of  Pasiphae*s  in- 
tercourse with  a  bull,  whom  her  husband 
confined  in  his  celebrated  labyrinth.  The 
Minotaur  usually  devoured  the  chosen 
youne  men  and  maidens  whom  the  tyranny 
of  Minos  yearly  exacted  from  the  Athe- 
nians. Theseus,  when  it  had  fallen  to  his 
lot  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  voracity  of  the 
Minotaur,  by  means,  of  Ariadne^  the  king's 
daughter,  dotroysd  the  monster,  and  made 
his  escape  from  the  labyrinth,  filany  in- 
genious explanations  of  the  story  of  the 
Minotaur  have  been  given. 

MiMTHc,  a.  dau^ter  of  Coeytus,  loved 
by  Pluto.  Proserpine  discovered  her  hus- 
band's amour,  and  changed  his  mistress 
into  the  herb,  called  by  the  same  name^ 

MiifTffBN^  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the 
Liris.  It  originally  belonged  to  the  Au* 
sones;  but  when  that  nation  ceased  to 
exist,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
by  whom  it  was  colonised,  a.  u.  c.  456.  A 
second  colony  was  af^rwards  sent  thither 
under  the  direction  of  Julius  Cassar.  Min- 
turnsB  is  chiefly  known  in  history  from  the 
events  by  whidi  it  was  connected  with  the 
fallen  fiutunes  of  Marius.  (See  Maaids.) 
The  grove  and  temple  of  Marcia,  supposed 
to  have  been  the  mother  of  Latinus,  and 
sometimes  identified  with  Circe,  were  in 
the  vicinity,  and  held  in  great  vteneration. 

MiJfdriA,  If  a  vestal  virgin,  fidsely  ac- 
cused of  inoontinenoe  on  account  of  the 
beauty  and  elegance  of  her  dress,  and  con- 
demned to  be  buried  alive^  ▲•  u.  c.  418. 
—  XL  Via,  n  public  way  from  Rome  to 
Brundusium  through,  the  country  of  the 
Sabines. 

MlNdrli^s,  a  name  common  to  many  in- 
dividuals of  antiquity,  of  whom  the  most 
celebrated  were»  L,  Augurinus,  a  Roman 
consul  B.  c.  458.  He  was  defeated  by  the 
i£qui,  and  would  have  lost  his  whole  army 
had  not  the  dictator  Cinoinnatus  come  to 
bis  aid.  He  was.  degraded  by  the  latter  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  or  iegaiut,  and  at 
the  same  time  deprived  of  his  consular 
authority.  —  II.  Rufris,  a  master  of  horse 
t9  the  dictator  Fabius  Maximus.  His  dis- 
obedience to  the  commands  of  the  dictator, 
who  was  unwilling  to  hazard  an  action, 
was  productive  of  an  extenoion  of  his  pre- 
rogative»  and  the  master  of  the  hotBe  was 
declared  equal  in  power  to  the  dictator. 
Minutius,  soon  after  this,  fought  with  ill 
success  against  Hannibal,  and  was  only 


saved  by  the  interference  of  Fabius.  He 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cann«.  —  III. 
An  officer  under  Csesar  in  Gaul,  against 
whom  he  afterwards  conspired.  —  lY. 
Felix,  a  native  of  Africa,  who  lived  at 
the  commencement  of  the  third  century 
of  our  era,  and  came  to  Rome,  where  he 
acquired  great  distinction  as  a  pleader. 
He  renounced  Paganism  for  Christiamty, 
wrote  an  elegant  dialogue  in  defence  of 
the  Christian  religion,  called  Oetavius, 
from  the  principal  speaker  in  it,  whioh 
still  exists. 

MixfM,  the  original  name  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Orchomenos  in  Boeotia,  from 
Minyas,  fiither  of  Orchomenos,  king  of  the 
city.  This  name  is  said  to  have  been  given 
to  distinguish  the  inhabitants  of  Orchome- 
nos in  BcBotia  from  those  of  Orchomenos 
of  Arcadia.  A  colony  of  Orchomenians 
passed  into  Hiessaly  and  settled  in  lol- 
ohos ;  hence  the  people  of  the  plsce>  par- 
ticularly the  Argonauts,  took  the  name  of 
MinysB,  to  indiMte  their  origin.  On  re- 
turning from  the  expedition,  the  Argonauts 
gave  the  name  of  Minya  to  the  children 
whom  they  had  by  the  Lemnian  women, 
and  who  remained  in  possession  of  Lemnoa 
till  they  were  expelled  by  the  Pelasgi,  a.  e. 
1 160.  They  then  took  refiige  in  llaconia, 
where  they  were  hospitably  received,  but 
on  aiming  at  supreme  power  were  driven 
out  by  the  Lacedismonians,  and  took  i«- 
fuge  on  Mt.  Taygetus,  whence  they  repaired 
first  to  Then,  and  thence  to  Africa,  where 
they  founded  the  city  of  Cyrene,  under 
Battua. 

BilM^As,  a  king  of  Boeotia,  son  of  Nep- 
tune and  Tritogenia,  daughter  of  JEolus. 
Some  make  him  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Cal- 
lirrhoe,  or  of  Chryses,  Neptune's  son,  and 
Chrysogenia,  daughter  of  Halmus.  By 
his  first  wife,  Clytodora,  he  had  Presbo, 
Periclymenus,  and  Eteoclymenus ;  and  by 
a  second  marriage  with  Phanasora,  daughter 
of  Paon,  he  became  the  ikuhet  of  Orcho- 
menos^ Diochithondes^  and  Athamas.  Ac- 
cording to  Plutardi  and  Ovid  he  had  three 
daughters,  called  Aloithoe,  Leuctppe,  and 
LeuocAioe,  changed  into  bats.  Minyas  was 
celebrated  ibr  his  unbounded  wealth. 

MnrrxiDBs^    See  Mikxidks. 

MiNTiA,  afi^tival  at  Orchomenos,  in 
honour  of  Minyas,  fiither  of  Orchomenos^ 
founder  of  the  city  so  called. 

MisENUM,  I.,  PaoiioHToaiuM,  now  Cape 
AKseno,  a  promontory  of  Campania,  form- 
ing the  upper  extremity  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  so  named  from  Misenus,  the 
trumpeter  of  iEneas,  who  was  drowned  and 
Interred  here. «- 1 1.  A  town  and  harbour 
on  the  promontory  of  the  same  name,  which 
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in  the  reign  of  Augustus  became  one  of 
the  first  naval  stations  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. The  neighbourhood  of  this  place 
abounded  with  marine  villas,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  that  of  C.  Marius,  which, 
after  numerous  vicissitudes,  came  into  the 
possession  of  Tiberltu^  as  we  learn  from 
Phaedrus,  who  has  made  it  the  scene  of 
one  of  his  fisibles. 

MissMus,  a  Trojan,  conspicuous  for  both 
his  prowess  in  arms  and  his  skill  on  the 
clarion.  He  often  signalised  himself  by 
the  side  of  Hector  in  the  fight :  and,  after 
the  fall  of  Troy,  accompanied  JEusas  to 
Italy,  on  whose  shores  he  was  drowned. 
Virgil  calls  him  ^ciidtt, 

MisrrHxos.    See  Goadxancs  III. 

Mithras,  the  grand  deity  of  the  Per- 
sians, supposed  to  be  the  sun,  or  the  god 
of  fire,  to  which  they  paid  adoration  as  the 
purest  emblem  of  the  divine  essence.  The 
Romans  also  raised  altars  to  the  honour  of 
thb  divinity,  with  the  inscriptions  Dw 
Soli  Mithrit,  or  Soli  Deo  invieto  Mithr«, 
As  to  the  introduction  of  this  oriental 
worship  in  Rome,  see  M^.  de  VAcad.  det 
Inter.  voL  xvi.  p.  270.  It  was  one  of  those 
which  resisted  Christianity  the  longest.  M  i- 
thras  is  generally  represented  as  a  young 
man,  whose  head  is  covered  with  a  turban, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Persians,  and  sup- 
portinff  his  knee  on  a  bull,  which  lies  on  the 
ground,  and  one  of  whose  horns  he  holds 
m  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he 
plunges  a  dagger  into  his  neck. 

MiTHAiDATEs,  the  name  of  several  kings 
of  Pontus,  descended  from  Artabazes,  one 
of  the  seven  Persian  chie&  who  overthrew 
the  Magi,  b.c.  521.  I.  The  first  of  the 
name  was  the  third  king  of  Pontus.  He  was 
tributary  to  the  crown  of  Persia,  and  at« 
tempted  to  make  himself  independent,  but 
was  conquered.  —  II.  Grandson  of  Mith- 
ridates  I.,  and  son  of  Ariobarzanes  II.. 
whom  he  succeeded  b.c.  363.  He  re< 
gained  Pontus,  which  had  been  conquered 
by  Alexander,  and  ceded  to  Antigonus  at 
the  general  division  of  the  Macedonian 
empire  among  the  conqueror's  generals. 
Some  say  that  Antigonus  put  him  to 
death,  b.  c.  302,  because  he  favoured  the 
cause  of  Cassander.  —  III.  Son  of  the  pre- 
ceding monarch.  He  enlarged  his  pos- 
sessions by  the  conquest  of  Cappadocia  and 
Paphlagonia,  and  reigned  from  b.c.  302 
to  266.  —  IV.  Son  of  Ariobarzanes  III., 
whom  he  succeeded  b.  c.  240.  He  allied 
himself  with  the  Rhodians,  and  became 
monarch  of  Phrygia  in  consequence  of  his 
marriage  with  the  sister  of  Scleucus  Calli- 
nicus.  His  own  daughter  Laodice  be- 
came the  wife  of  Antiochus  the  Great  — 


V.    Surnamed  Euergetes,  succeeded  his 
&ther  Pharnaces  a.  c.  156.     He  was  the 
first  of  the  kings  of  Pontus  who  made 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  furnished 
them  with  a  fleet  in  the  third  Punic  war. 
He  was  murdered  at  Sinope  a.  c   121, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son   Mithri- 
dates,  surnamed  the  Great. — VI.  Eupaior, 
and  J%e  Great,  succeeded  his  fiiither  Mith- 
ridates,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  a.  r.  121. 
Hardly  had  he  escaped  the  intrigues  which 
during  his  minority  had  been  entered  into 
against  him  by  his  guardians  and  his  own 
mother,  and  which  ended  in  forcing  him 
into  acts  of  cruelty,  when  he  attacked  the 
Colchians,  and  si;d)jugated  Paphlagonia, 
part  of   which    he  conferred  on    Nico- 
medes   II.,    king    of    Bithynia.      Nico- 
medes  became  jealous  of  the  increasing 
power  of  Mithridates ;  and,  on  the  death 
of  Ariarathes  VII.,  king  of  Paphlagonia^ 
who  had  married  a  sister  of  Mithridates^ 
Nicomedes  married  his  widow,  and  seized 
the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  son  of  Ariarathes.     Mithri« 
dates  immediately  took  up  arms  in  fiivour 
of  his  nephew,  defeated  Nicomedes,  and 
placed  his  nephew  on  the  throne,  under 
the  title  of  Ariarathes  VIII.     In  a  few 
months  afterwards  this  prince  was  mur- 
dered by  his  uncle  at  a  private  conference^ 
who  placed  a  son  of  his  own  on  the  vacank 
throne,  imd  defeated  sucoessivdy  the  bro- 
ther of  the  late  king,  and  a  pretender  to 
the  throne,  whom  Nicomedes  represented 
as  a  son  of  Ariarathes.     Meanwhile,  the 
Roman  senate,  alarmed  at  the  proceedings 
of  Mithridates,  interfered,  and  proclaimed 
the  independence  of  Paphlagonia  and  Cap- 
padocia, of  wliich  they  appointed   Ario- 
barzanes   king.       Mithridates,    however, 
did  not  tamely  submit  to  the  loss  of  these 
possessions.     He  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  to  whom 
he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage:  and 
with  his  assistance  be  expelled  Ariobar- 
zanes from  his  kingdom,  and  also  deprived 
Nicomedes  III.,  who  had  lately  succeeded 
his  father,  of  Bithynia.     The  two  expelled 
kings  applied  to  the  Romans  for  assist- 
ance, and  the  latter  sent  an  army  to  rein- 
state them   in   their  kingdoms.     A  war 
with  the  Romans  was  now  inevitable,  and 
Mithridates  conducted  it  with  the  utmost 
vigour.    (See  MiTnaioATicuM  Bkllum.) 
IVathridates  never  lost  an  opportunity  hj 
which  he  might  lessen  the  influence  of  hb 
adversaries;  and  the  more  eCfectually  to 
destroy  their  power  in  Asia,  he  ordered 
all  the   Romans  in  his  dominions  to  be 
massacred;   when   no  less  than  ISOfiOO^ 
according  to  Plutarch,  or  80^000  Roman% 
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•8  Appian  mentions,  were  sacrificed,  victims 
of  bis  cruelty.     This  massacre  called  for 
reTenge.     Aquilius,  and  soon  after  Sylla, 
marched  against  Mithridates  with  a  large 
army.    The  former  was  made  prisoner,  but 
Sylla  ohtatned  a  victory  over  the  king's 
generals,  and  another  decisive  engagement 
tendered  him  master  of  all  Greece,  Mace- 
donia, Ionia,  and  Asia  Minor,  which  had 
submitted  to  the  victorious  arms  of  the 
monarch  of  Pontus.  Mithridates, weakened 
by  repeated  ill  success  by  sea  and  land,  at 
length  sued  for  peace,  which  he  obtained, 
B.  c.  85,  on  condition  of  defraying  the  ex- 
penses the  Romans  had  incurred  by  the 
war,  and  of  remaining  satisfied  with  his 
hereditary  possessions.     But  while  the  ne- 
gotiations of  peace  were  carried  on,  Mith- 
ridates was   not   unmindful  of   his  real 
interest.     Scarcely  had  Sylla  quitted  the 
theatre  of  the  war,  whcm  Mithridates  re- 
fused to  fulfil  his  engagements.     Muraena, 
who  was  sent  agaifist  him,  was  defeated ; 
and  though  this  defeat  was  subsequently 
compensated    by   Aulus    Gabinius,   who 
compelled   Mithridates  to  retreat  within 
bis  own  dominion,  the  latter  soon  indem- 
nified himself  for  his  temporary  discom- 
fiture by  seizing  the  kingdom  of  Bithynia. 
Meanwhile,  the  death  of  Sylla,  b.  c.  78, 
was  the  signal  for  another  aggression  on 
the  Roman  empire.     Mithridates  took  the 
field  with  an  army  of  140,000  infiintry 
and  16,000  iiorse,  and  soon  made  hin^elf 
master  of  the  Roman  provinces  in  Asia. 
LucuUus,  the  consul,  however,  marched 
into  Asia,  and  blocked  up  the  camp  of 
Mithridates,  who  was  then  besieging  Cyzi- 
eus;  but  the  Asiatic  monarch  escaped  from 
him,  and  fled  into  the  heart  of  his  kingdom. 
The  appointment  of  Glabrio  to  the  com- 
mand of  the   Roman  forces,   instead  of 
LucuUus,  was  favourable  to  Mithridates, 
and  he  recovered  the  greatest  part  of  his 
dominions.     The  sudden  arrival  of  Pom- 
pey,  however,  soon  put  an  end  to  his  vic- 
tories.    A  battle  was  fbujght  near  the  Eu- 
phrates, in  which  an  universal  overthrow 
ensued.     Mithridates  rushed  through  the 
thickest  ranks  of  the  enemy,  at  the  head 
of  800  horsemen,  500  of  whom  perished 
in  the  attempt  to  follow  him.    He  then  fled 
to  Tigranes,  who  supported  him  with  all 
the  collected  forces  of  his  kingdom,  and 
though  at  first  unsuccessful,  the  courage 
and  prudence  of  Mithridates  overcame  all 
obstacles,  and  he  succeeded  in  regaining 
possesffion  of  greater  part  of  his  dominions. 
But  the  power  of  Mithridates  had  been 
shaken  to  its  foundation,  and,  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  Pompey  to  the  command, 
B.  c.  66»  the  war  was  soon  brought  to  an 


end.  Mithridates  was  defeated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  Tigranes  having  submitted  to 
Pompey,  fled  to  the  barbarous  tribes  dwell- 
ing to  the  north  of  Caucasus,  who  received 
him  with  hospitality  and  promised  him 
support.  Here  he  once  more  purposed, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Colchians  and 
Scythians,  to  carry  into  execution  a  plan 
which  he  is  said  to  have  formed  in  his 
earlier  years,  namely,  of  marching  through 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  and  invading  Italy 
from  the  north.  But  these  plans  were 
frustrated  by  the  plots  of  his  elde^it  son, 
Phamaces,  who  gained  over  the  army  to 
his  side,  and  deprived  his  father  of  the 
throne.  Unwilling  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans,  Mithridates  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life,  b.  c.  63,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight  OT  sixty-nine,  after  a  reign  of  fifty- 
seven  years.  Such  were  the  misfortunes, 
abilities,  and  miserable  end  of  a  man,  who 
supported  himself  so  long  against  the 
power  of  Rome,  and  who,  according  to 
the  declaration  of  the  Roman  authors, 
proved  a  more  powerful  adversary  to  the 
capital  of  Italy,  than  the  great  Hannibal, 
Pyrrhus,  Perseus,  or  Antiochus.  He  has 
been  commended  for  eminent  virtues,  and 
censured  for  vices.  According  to  Cicero, 
he  was  the  greatest  monarch  that  ever  sat 
on  a  throne.  It  is  said  that  Mithridates 
conquered  twenty-four  nations,  whose  dif- 
ferent languages  he  knew,  and  spoke  with 
the  same  ease  and  fluency  as  his  own. 
His  skill  in  physic  is  well  known;  and 
even  now»a  celebrated  antidote  is  called 
Mithridate.  —  VII.  Mithridates  was  also 
the  name  of  numerous  other  persons  in 
antiquity,  of  whom  the  most  worthy  of 
note  was  a  king  of  Parthia,  who  enlarged 
his  possessions  by  the  conquests  of  neigh- 
bouring countries ;  examined  the  constitu- 
tion and  political  regulations  of  the  nations 
conquered,  and  framed  from  them,  for  hb 
own  subjects,  a  code  of  laws. 

MiTHaiDATicuM  BSLLUK,  onc  of  the  most- 
extensive  and  most  celebrated  wars  carried 
on  by  the  Romans  against  a  foreign  power. 
The  ambition  of  Mithridates,  from  whom 
it  receives  its  name,  may  be  called  the  cause 
of  this  war.  (See  Mxtrridatks  VI.)  It 
began  b.c.  89,  and  its  duration  is  not 
precisely  known.  According  to  Justin, 
Orosius,  Florus,  and  Eutropius,  it  lasted 
for  forty  years ;  but  the  opinion  of  others, 
who  limit  its  duration  to  thirty  years,  is  far 
more  credible  i  indeed,  by  proper  calcu- 
lation, there  elapsed  no  more  than  twenty- 
six  years  firom  the  time  that  Mithridates 
first  entered  the  field  against  the  Romans 
till  the  time  of  his  death. 
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MiTTLXKx  and  MiTVLXKis,  the  capital 
eity  of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  so  called  from 
Mttylene,  daughter  of  Macareus,  king  ot 
the  country.  It  was  distinguished  alike 
by  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings,  the 
amenity  of  its  climate,  its  proficiency 
in  the  btUe$  Uttrea  and  philosophy,  the 
number  of  its  great  men,  and  the  luxury 
and  refinement  of  the  inhabitants.  Epi- 
curus b  said  to  have  read  lectures  in  Mi< 
tylene ;  and  Aristotle  resided  in  it  for  two 
years  to  profit  by  the  society  and  conversa- 
tion of  its  learned  men*  At  a  later  period 
it  became,  like  Rhodes,  a  &vourite  resort  of 
those  Romans  who  preferred  quiet  ei^y- 
ment  to  the  turmoil  and  bustle  of  Rome. 
Among  the  illustrious  persons  who  were 
natives  of  the  city  of  Mitylene  may  be  men- 
tioned Pittacus,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of 
Greece;  Theophrastus,  the  scholar  and  suc- 
cessor of  Aristotle ;  Alcaeus,  so  fiunous  for 
his  odes ;  Sappho,  celebrated  alike  for  her 
beauty,  her  poetical  talents,  her  loves,  and 
her  death ;  Terpander,  who  added  a  seventh 
string  to  the  lyre ;  Diopbanes,  a  fiimous 
rhetorician,  tutor  to  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
&c.  Xditylene  was  taken  and  sacked  by 
Julius  Cssar ;  but  Pompey  restored  it  to 
the  full  ei\joyment  of  its  privileges ;  and 
Trajan,  who  enriched  it  with  several  costly 
buildings,  gave  it  the  name  of  Trajanf^pdUt 
which,  however,  it  did  not  retain. 

MmasIlus,  a  youth  who  assisted  Chro- 
xdis  to  tie  the  old  Silenus,  ^om  they 
found  asleep  in  a  cave.  Some  imagine 
that  Virgil  spoke  of  Varus  under  the  name 
<rf  Mnairilus. 

Mnxkom,  a  surname  given  to  Arta^ 
xerxes,  on  account  of  his  retentive  me- 
mory.    See  Aetaxikxxs  II. 

MMXMosi^iiE,  a  daughter  of  Coelus  and 
Terra,  mother  of  the  nine  Muses  by  Ju- 
piter, and  goddess  of  Memory.  The 
meaning  of  the  myth  becomes  very  ap- 
parent when  we  regard  the  Muses  as  sym- 
bolical of  the  inventive  powers  of  the  mind 
as  displayed  in  the  various  arts. 

Mnxsarchus,  L,  an  engraver  on  pre- 
cious stones,  bom  in  Etruria,  and  fiither  of 
Pythagoras  the  pldlosopher.  —  II.  A  son 
of  Py^bagorasy  who  succeeded  Aristasus  of 
Crotona,  the  immediate  successor  of  Py- 
thagoras himself. 

MnxsYclxs,  an  Athenian  who,  from  being 
a  slave  in  the  house  of  Pericles,  rose  to  be 
a  distinguished  architect  The  magni- 
ficent vestibule  in  the  cathedral  of  Athens 
was  his  design. 

Mmxstukus,  a  Trqjan,  descended  from 
Assaracus.  He  obtained  the  prise  given 
to  the  best  suling  vessel  by  £neas,  at  the 
funeral  games  of  Anebises»  in  Sicily,  and 


became  the  progenitcv  of  the  family  of  the 
Memmii  at  Rome.  —  II.  or  Menestheus. 
See  Mekssthxits. 

Mnxvxs,  the  name  of  a  sacred  bull,  con- 
secrated to  the  sun,  and  worshipped  by 
the  Egyptians  at  Heliopolis.  The  worship 
of  Mnevis  gradually  disappeared  when 
Apis  became  the  generld  ddty  of  the 
country.  From  the  era  in  which  Cam- 
byscs  overthrew  the  mi^piificent  temple  of 
Heliopolis,  we  may  date  the  downfiil  of 
the  worship  of  Mnevis.  He  was  regarded 
as  the  emblem  of  Osiris,  and  his  worship 
was  identical  with  that  of  Apis. 

McBDi,  a  people  of  Thrace,  conquered 
by  Philip  of  Biaeedonia. 

Mcsais,  I.,  a  king  of  Egypt  who  reigned 
sixty-eight  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Sesostris. — II.  A  lake  of  Egypt,  supposed 
to  have  been  the  work  of  a  king  of  the 
same  name,  and  said  to  answer  to  Btrhgt" 
Caroun.  Herodotus  makes  it  3600  stadia 
in  circumference,  and  its  greatest  depth 
200  cubits.  Two  pyramids  were  in  its 
centre,  each  of  which  was  200  cubits  above 
and  as  many  below  the  water,  while  on 
the  summit  of  each  was  a  colossus  in  a 
sitting  posture.  Hie  object  of  the  exca- 
vation was  to  regulate  the  inundations  of 
the  Mile.  When  the  waters  of  the  river 
were  high,  a  large  portion  was  carried  off 
by  a  dmal  to  the  lake,  in  order  that  it 
might  not  remain  too  long  on  the  soil 
of  Egypt  (lower  at  that  time  than  in  our 
days),  and  occasion  sterility;  and  when 
the  inundation  had  declined,  a  second  one 
was  produced  by  the  waters  in  lake  Moeris. 
The  pyramids  in  this  lake  were  no  longer 
visible  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  The  UUte 
itself  is  said  to  have  afforded  a  most 
abundant  supply  of  fish. 

McBSXA,  a  country  of  Europe  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Panhonia  and  lUyricUm, 
south  by  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  east  by 
the  Euxine,  north  by  the  Danube,  occupy- 
ing the  present  provinces  of  Servia  and 
B%tUfaria.  Under  Augustus  it  was  re- 
duced to  a  Roman  province,  under  the 
names  of  Mcetia  Superior,  near  Pannonia, 
and  Mouia  Inferior,  nearer  to  Thrace.  The 
centre  of  Mcesia  was  called  Dacia  Ci»~ 
Danvbiana,  or  Daeia  Aur^dna,  by  Au- 
relian,  when  he  abandoned  the  province 
beyond  the  Danube  called  Dada  Trajam. 

MoouKTiAGUM.     See  Magontiacux* 

MoliSkx,  the  wife  of  Actor,  son  of 
Phorbas,  and  mother  of  Cteatus  and  £u- 
rytas,  who  from  her  are  called  Mdlionides. 

MoLioMjfDxs,  the  two  sons  of  Adtor  and 
Molione,  called  Actorides  from  their  fiither, 
and  MoUonides  firom  their  mother.  Their 
names  were  Eurytus  and  Cteatus.  Homer 
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describes  theni>  according  to  the  common 
interpretation,  as  twins  {BlUvftot),  the  one 
managing  the  cliariot,  while  the  other 
held  the  Ush.  They  are  mentioned  as 
having  come  to  the  aid  of  Augeas  against 
Hercules,  who>  in  one  version,  is  said  to 
have  slain  them,  whereas  Homer  speaks 
of  them  as  survinng  Hercules,  as  being 
still  young,  and  contemporary  with  Nestor. 

MoLo  AroLLONius,  a  native  of  Alabanda 
in  Carla.  He  taught  rhetoric  at  Rhodes, 
and '  his  school  enjoyed  a  high  reputation. 
Cicero  and  Julius  Caesar  were  among  the 
number  of  his  pupils.  Cicero  often  alludes 
to  him,  sometimes  under  the  name  of 
Apollonius^  on  other  occasions  under  that 
of  Molo. 

Moloch,  the  name  of  the  chief  god 
of  the  Phoenicians,  frequently  mentioned  in 
Scripture  as  the  God  of  the  Ammonites, 
and  probably  the  same  as  the  Saturn  of 
the  Syrians  and  Carthaginians.  Human 
sacrifices  were  offered  at  the  shrine  of  this 
divinity ;  and  it  was  chiefly  in  the  valley 
of  Tophet,  to  the  east  of  Jerusalem,  that 
this  brutal  idolatry  was  perpetrated.  Solo- 
mon buUt  a  temple  to  Moloch  upon  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  Manasseh  lonff  after 
imitated  his  impiety  by  making  his  son 
pass  through  the  tire  kindled  in  honour  of 
this  horrid  king.  Milton  has  described 
the  character  of  Moloch  in  the  following 
well-known  lines :  —  ' 

First  Moloch,  horrid  king,  besmear'd  with  blood 
Of  homaa  lacriflce  and  pventa'  tears ; 
Though  Tor  the  noise  oi  drums  and  timbrels  loud 
Thrir  chlldreD*s  cries  unheard,  that  passed  through 

Are 
To  bis  grim  Idol.    Him  the  Ammonite 
Worshipt  in  Rabba  and  her  watery  plain. 
In  Argob  and  In  Basan,  to  the  stream 
Of  utmost  Arnon.    Nor  content  with  such 
Audacious  neighbourhood,  the  wisest  heart 
Of  Solomon  he  led  by  ftaoA  to  build 
Hb  temple  right  against  tbe  temple  of  God, 
On  that  opprobrious  hill ;  and  made  his  grore 
Tbe  pleasant  valley  of  Hlnnom,  Tophet  thence 
And  black  Gehenna  call'd,  the  type  of  Hell. 

MSlo&chus,  an  old  shepherd  near  Cle- 
onsy  who  received  Hercules  with  great 
hospitality  when  the  latter  was  on  his  way 
to  destroy  the  Kenuean  lion.  On  his 
wishing  to  ofier  up  a  sacrifice  for  the  suc- 
cess of  Hercules,  the  hero  desired  him  to 
refrain  for  thirty  days,  saying  that,  if  he 
should  then  return,  the  offering  might  be 
made  to  Jupiter  the  preserver ;  but  if  he 
fell  in  the  conflict,  it  should  be  regarded  as 
a  funeral  offering  to  himself.  Hercules 
returned  on  the  last  day  of  the  appointed 
period,  and  found  him  in  the  act  of  per- 
fbrming  the  funeral  sacrifice. 

MoLOssi,  a  people  of  Epirus,  who  in- 
habited that  part  of  the  country  called 
Molossta,  or  Molossis,  from  king  Molossus, 


corresponding  chiefly  to  the  territory  of 
Joannini,  the  capital  of  modem  Albania. 
This  country  had  the  bay  of  Ambracia  on 
the  south,  and  the  country  of  the  Perrhse^ 
beans  on  the  east ;  but  its  limits  cannot  be 
precisely  ascertained.  The  principal  town 
of  the  Molossi  was  Ambracia.  Under  their 
king  Alexander,  about  820  B.C.,  they  gained 
the  preponderance  over  the  rest  of  £pirus, 
which  they  maintained  under  his  successors^ 
of  whom  Pyrrhus  was  the  most  celebrated. 
After  the  defeat  of  Perses,  Paulus  JEmi* 
lius,  the  Roman  general,  ravaged  the  coun- 
try of  the  Molossi,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
Epbus,  and  destroyed  their  towns.  This 
country  was  famed  for  its  dogs. 

MoLossiA,  or  Moi^sais,  the  country  of 
the  Molossi  in  Epirus.     See  Molossz. 

Molossus,  a  son  of  Pyrrhus  and  An- 
dromache, who  reigned  in  Epirus  after  the 
death  of  Helenus. 

MoLTc&ioN,  or  MoLTcauA,  a  maritime 
town  of  ^tolia,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Locri,  and  in  the.  immediate  vicixiity  of 
Antirrhium.  It  had  been  colonised  by 
the  Corinthians,  who  were  expelled  by 
the  Athenians,  and  it  was  afterwards 
taken  by  the  ^tolians  and  Peloponnesians 
under  Eurylochus.  The  spot  on  which  it 
stood  is  now  called  Cavroiimne,  where  its 
remains  are  yet  perceptible. 

MoMus,  god  of  pleasantry  among  the 
ancients,  son  of  Nox,  without  a  fiither  ac- 
cording to  Hesiod.  He  was  continually 
employed  in  satirising  the  gods,  who  ulti- 
mately caused  him  to  be  driven  from  heaven 
on  account  of  his  illiberal  reflections.  He 
is  generally  represented  raising  a  mask 
from  his  face,  holding  a  small  figure  in  his 
hand. 

MoNA,  I.,  an  island  between  Britain  and 
Hibemia,nowthe/sfeo/itfan.— II.  The  hU 
of  AnglueyfSiii  island  off*the  coast  of  Britain, 
&cing  the  territory  of  the  Ordovices,  of 
which  it  formed  part.  It  was  remarkable 
as  having  been  one  of  the  principal  seats  of 
the  Druids.  Suetonius  Paullinns  had  con- 
quered Anglesey  ;  but  the  insurrection  of 
the  Britons  xmder  Boadioea  did  not  leave 
him  time  to  secure  its  possesrion.  Agricola, 
at  a  subsequent  period,  having  subdued  the 
Ordovices,  undertook  the  reduction  of  the 
island,  and  succeeded. 

MovjBsis,  I.,  a  king  of  Parthia  who  de- 
feated Crassus,  and  ftvoured  the  cause  of 
Mark  Antony  against  Augustus.  He  is 
called  also  Surena — a  Parthian  term  in- 
dicative of  his  high  rank. — II.  A  Parthiui 
in  the  time  of  Corbulo. 

MoNDA,  Mamdego^  a  river  between  the 
Durius  and  Tagus,  in  Portugal.  Conim- 
brega,  Cnmira,  was  rituated  on  its  banks. 
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MoKKTA,  a  sttrname  of  Jo'no  among  the 
Romans,  because  she  advised  them  to  sa- 
crifioe  a  pregnant  sov  to  Cybele,  to  avert 
an  earthquake.  Livy  says  that  a  temple 
was  vowed,  and  raised,  to  Juno  under  this 
name  by  the  dictator  Furius  CamUlus, 
when  the  Romans  waged  war  against  the 
Aumnci.  Money  was  coined  in  the  temple 
of  Juno  Moneta,  whence  Ei^lish  money . 

MovoDus,  a  son  of  Prusias,  who  had  one 
continued  bone  instead  of  a  row  of  teeth, 
whence  his  name  (jiSpos  SM's). 

MoNCEcus.        See   Hekcuus   Mokceci 

PORTUS. 

MoNs  sACKE,  a  mountain  near  Rome, 
where  the  Roman  populace  retired  in  a 
tumult,  which  caused  the  election  of  the 
tribunes. 

MoNYCHus,  a  powerful  giant,  who  could 
root  up  trees,  and  hurl  thera  tike  a  Javelin. 

]MopsiL'M,  a  hill  and  town  of  Hiessaly, 
between  Tempe  and  Larissa  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Peneus,  near  which  a  severe 
skirmish  took  place  between  the  troops  of 
Perses  and  the  Romans. 

IVIopsoriA,  an  ancient  name  of  Athens, 
from  jMopsus,  one  of  its  kings;  whence 
Mopsopiua  is  of^en  applied  to  an  Athenian. 

MofsuhestTa!  or  Mopsos,  a  town  of 
CiUcIa  near  Uie  sea,  supposed  to  be  named 
from  M(^^ov  ccrrio,  •*  home  of  Mopsus,"  from 
a  tradition  that  the  city  was  founded  by 
Mopsus  after  the  Trojan  war. 

Hopsua,  I.»  son  of  JVIanto  and  ApoUo, 
a  celebrated  prophet,  during  the  Trojan 
war.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege 
of  Thebes ;  but  he  was  held  in  particular 
veneration  at  Claros*  and  at  Colophon  in 
lofiia.  The  two  soothsayers  Mopsus  and 
CalchaS)  jealous  of  each  other's  fame,  came 
to  a  trial  of  skill  in  divination,  when  Cal- 
chas  confessed  bis  inferiority,  and  died  from 
excess  of  grief.  (See.CAi.cH4s.)  Amplii- 
loohus,  king  of  Colophon,  leaving  occasion 
to  visit  Argof}  intrusted  the  sovereign 
pow^  to  Mopsus,  to  keep  it  for  hiao.  cUi- 
ring  tke  apace  of  a  year.  On  his  return, 
however,  Mopsus  refused  to  restore  to  him 
the  kingdom,  whereupon  they  quarrelled* 
and  olew  each  other.  According  to  another 
legend,  be  was  slain  by  Herculea.  Mopsus,. 
after  death,  via  lankMl  among  the  gods, 
and  had  an  oracle  at  Malia,  celebrated  for 
true  and  decisive  answers.  ~.» II.  A  son  of 
Ami^x  and  Cliloris,  bora  at  Titareasa  in 
Theasaly.  He  was  the  prophet  and  sooth* 
sayer  of  the  Argonauts,  imd  died  at  his. 
retom  Bmim  Coldiis  by  the  bite  of  a  ser- 
pent in  Libya. 

MoaoAimDic  (or  ia),  a  town  of  Sicily, 
near  the  Simietbus,  souUi-eaat  of  Agyrium, 
and  nearly  due  west  from  Catana.     The 


villi^  of  Maatdri  Bianehi  at  present  00- 
cupies  a  purt  of  its  site. 

MomiatAaCsA,  a  name  applied  by  the 
Cimbri  to  the  Northern  Ocean,  Unifying 
« the  I>ead  Sea.*' 

Moaiivi,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul  on  the 
shores  of  the  British  Oe&m,  from  the  Cel- 
tic mor,  **  sea,"  denoting  a  maritime  people, 
occupying  what  would  correspond  to  b 
Boulonnais,  part  of  the  Departememtdu  Nofd^ 
and  of  Flanden  along  the  sea.  They  were 
called  txtrtmi  hominwn  by  the  Romans* 
because  situate  on  the  extremities  of  GauL 
Their  chief  cities  were  Morinorum  Castel- 
lum,  now  MoHl  Ca$8d  in  Artahf  and  Mori- 
norum Civitas,  Terouame,  on  tlie  U*, 

MoRiTASovs,  a  king  of  the  Seoones  at 
the  arrival  of  Csssar  in  GaoL 

MoaPHKCs,  the  god  of  sleep,  and  also 
of  dreams ;  and  hence  his  name  from  the 
various  forma  (jiop^j  form^  fisn^^^i)  to 
which  he  gives  being  in  the  imagination  of 
the  dreamer.  Morpheus  is  generally  re« 
presented  as  a  man  advanced  in  years,  with 
two  large  wings  on  his  shoulders,  and  two 
smaller  ones  attached  to  his  head;  but 
sometimes  as  a  sleeping  child  of  great  cor- 
pulepce,  and  with  wings. 

Mors,  one  of  the  infernal  deities,  born 
'of  Night,  without  a  father.  She  was  wor- 
shipped with  great  solemnity,  and  repre- 
sented not  as  an  actually  existing  power, 
but  as  an  imaginary  being. 

MoRT^uM   Make.      See   Make   Mo&- 

TUUM. 

MosA,  Utaese  or  Mcuse,  a  river  of  Belgic 
Gaul,  rising  on  Mt.  Vogesus  and  falling 
into  the  German  Ocean.  The  bridge  over 
it,  Mosx  Pons,  is  now  supposed  to  be 
Maestrichi, 

MosciiA,  a  harbour  of  Arabia  Felix, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Sinus  Persicus.  It 
was  much  frequented  on  account  of  the 
incense  obtained  there.  Moscha  has  been 
sometimes  identified  with  the  modern 
Maacati ;  but  It  more  probably  answers  to 
the  modem  SacUchar,  Stger,  or  Schoekr, 

Moscui,  a  people  of  Asia,  dwelling,  ac- , 
cording  to  Mela,  in  the  yicinity  of  the! 
Hyrcanian  Sea^  but  accordiqg  to  PUny^' 
around  the  sources  of  the  Phaais,  betweea^ 
the  £uxine  and  Caspian  Seas. 

MoscBioN,  a  name  common  to  four  dif- 
ferent writers,  whose  compositions,  cba« 
racter,  and  native  place  are  unknown. 

MoscHUfl*  L,  «  philosopher  of  Sidoo, 
who  b  said  to  have  lived  prior  to  Pytha- 
goras, and  to  have  been  the  original  founder 
of  the  Atomic  philo^iophy,  which  aubae* 
quentjy  rose  into  great  celerity  under  the 
Greek  philosophers  Leucippus  aod  £pi« 
curus.  —  II.  A  celebrated  Greek  pastoral 
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poet,  bora  at  Syracuse,  as  is  conjectured  in 
the  third  century  a.  c. ;  but  the  precise 
period  is  uncertain.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  friend  and  disciple  of  Bion  of 
Smyrna,  whose  death  he  bewails  in  one  of 
his  compositions.  Four  of  his  Idylls  and 
a  few  minor  pieces,  distinpiished  by  great 
elegance  and  delicacy,  have  reached  our 
times,  and  have  been  repeatedly  edited. 

MoacHTLus.     See  Mostchlus. 

MoaKLLA,  MoBiOe,  a  river  of  Belgic 
Gaul,  rising  in  Mt  Vogesus,  and  falling 
into  the  Rhine  at  Coblents. 

Mostchlus,  a  mountain  of  licmnos,  and 
the  oldest  volcano  known  to  the  Greeks. 

MosTKOBCi,  a  people  of  Pontus  in  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  coast,  near  Cerasus.  They 
were  so  named  by  the  Greeks,  frpm  dwell* 
ing  in  wooden  towers  or  forts,  fi6ffiruy,  and 

MuLclaaa,  one  of  the  designations  of 
Vulcan,  the  Roman  god  of  fire,  llie  name 
is  evidently  formed  from  mtUceo,  and  may 
refer  to  the  power  he  possessed  in  tofUmng 
iron  or  other  metals,  or  it  may  be  a  title 
intended  to  induce  the  deity  to  manifest 
himself  as  a  gentle  and  beneficent  and  not 
as  a  raging  and  destructive  power. 

MuL0cHA,  Moloch  ATH,  or  Malva,  MtA' 
hoiahy  a  river  of  Africa,  ^viding  Numidia 
from  Mauritania.  Some  geographers  make 
all  these  rivers  distinct 

MuLvius  Pons.     See  Milvius  Pons. 

MuxMius,  I.,  Locius,  a  Roman  of 
plebeian  origin.  Having  been  sent  a.  c. 
153  into  Farther  Spain  as  praetor,  he  ex- 
perienced at  first  a  considerable  check ;  but 
not  long  after  gained  several  advantages, 
which  obtained  for  him  the  honours  of  a 
triumph.  Elected  consul,  a.  c.  146,  and 
charged  with  the  continuance  of  the  war 
against  the  Achcan  League,  he  received 
the  command  of  the  fiirces  from  Metellus, 
encamped  under  the  walls  of  Corinth, 
where  he  defeated  the  enemy  in  a  pitched 
battle,  took  po&session  of  the  city,  and 
gave  it  up  to  be  burned  and  plundered  by 
his  troops.  (See  CoaiNTHus.)  On  his 
return,  he  was  honoured  witi)  another 
triumph,  and  obtained  the  surname  of 
Aekaiaa.  He  was  elected  consul  a  second 
time,  a.  c.  141,  during  which  year  the 
Ckpitol  was  gilded ;  and  died  so  poor  •» 
not  to  leave  suflicient  for  a  dowry  for  his 
daughter,  who  accordingly  received  a  por- 
tion from  the  senate.  He  left  ¥iiai»  ora- 
tions behind  him.  —  II.  Spurius,  brother 
of  the  preceding.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Cicero  with  more  praise,  as  a  pubUe 
speaker,  than  his  brother;  and  is  also 
said  to  have  been  attached  to  the  Stoie 
philoiopby. 


MvkatIus,  Plavcus,  a  Roman  whose 
name  frequently  occurs  in  the  history  of 
the  civil  wars.  He  was  one  of  the  warmest 
partisans  of  Cesar,  who  sent  him  into 
Gaul  to  found  colonies,  and  intended  him 
for  the  consulship.  After  the  battle  of 
Mutiiia,  he  joined  his  forces  to  those  of 
Antony  and  Lepidus,  and  became  consul 
with  the  former,  a.  u.  c.  712.  He  after- 
wards accompanied  Antony  into  Egypt, 
where  he  peirformed  the  part  of  a  ^e 
courtier,  and  even  of  a  buffoon,  around  the 
person  of  Cleopatra.  When  fortune  de- 
serted his  protector,  he  turned  his  back 
upon  him  and  embraced  the  party  of  Oo- 
tavianus ;  a.  u.  c.  7S2  he  was  chosen  censor. 
Several  of  his  letters  exist  in  the  corres- 
pondence of  Cicero. 

MuMDA,  a  strongly  fortified  maritime 
city  of  Hispania  Baetica.  In  its  vicinity 
was  fought  the  famous  battle  between 
Caesar  and  the  sons  of  Pompey  which  put 
an  end  to  the  war,  a.  c.  45.  The  village 
of  Monda  in  Grenada  is  supposed  to  lie 
near  the  ancient  city. 

MuNYcuiA  (and  -jb),  one  of  the  ports 
of  Athens,  between  the  Pineus  and  the 
promontory  of  Suniiun,  called  after  king 
Munychus,  who  built  there  a  temple 
to  Diana,  in  whose  honour  he  instituted 
festivals  called  Munychia.  This  temple 
formed  a  sanctuary  for  all  criminals  who 
took  refuge  in  it  See  PnALzaus,  Piajsus. 

MuaacMA,  I.,  L.  Licikius,  a  Roman 
oonunander.  He  bad  charge  of  Sylla*s  left 
wing  in  the  battle  with  Archelaus,  near 
Clueronea,  and  contributed  powerfully  to 
the  victory  which  Sylla  gained  on  that 
occasion.  After  the  latter  had  concluded 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  Mithridates,  Munena 
wss  left  in  command  of  the  Roman  forcea 
in  Asia,  but,  not  long  after,  broke  the 
treaty  and  invaded  Cappadocia,  plundering 
the  treasures  of  the  temple  at  Comana. 
Mithridates,  however,  met  and  defeated 
him  on  the  banks  of  thcHalys.  (See  Mi- 
THaiDATEs  VI.)  —  II.  The  son  of  the 
preceding,  a  consul,  and  colleague  of  D. 
Silanus,  was  accused  by  Servius  Sulpicius 
and  Cato  of  having  been  guilty  of  bribery 
in  suing  for  the  consulship,  and  was  ably 
defended  by  Cicero.  The  oration  delivered 
on  this  oocasion  is  still  extant  Muraena 
was  acquitted. 

Mu&SA,  Eiatkt  a  city  of  Pannonia  In- 
ferior, founded  by  Hadrian,  on  the  Dnvus, 
a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  its  junction 
with  the  Danube. 

MvETiA  or  MvmoiA,  a  aurname  given  to 
Venus  by  the  Romana.  The  more  po- 
pular orthography  was  Mpiia,  firom  myrfas, 
•'  the  myrtle^"  and  various  reasons  are 
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signed  for  this  etymology ;  but  Cicero 
expliuxu  the  other  form  of  the  name  to  be 
derived  from  Mtariduit  signifying  idle  or 
slothful.  She  had  a  temple  at  the  foot 
of  the  Aventine  Hill,  which  iras  thence 
anciently  called  Murcius. 

Mvs,  a  Roman  consul.     See  Dbcius. 

MusA  AMTOMlftrs,  I.,  a  freedman  and 
physician  of  Augustus,  whom  he  cured 
of  a  dangerous  disease,  by  recommend- 
ing the  use  of  the  cold  bath ;  for  this  cele- 
brated cure,  he  was  honoured  with  a  brazen 
statue  by  the  Roman  senate,  plaoed  near 
that  of  ^senlapius,  and  Augustus  per- 
mitted him  to  wear  a  golden  ring,  and  to 
be  exempted  from  all  taxes:  Musa  was 
brother  of  Euphorbus,  physician  of  king 
Juba,  and  i^pears  to  have  lived  cm  terms 
of  intimacy  with  Horace,  ^^^gil»  and  most 
of  their  distinguished  contemporaries. — 
II.  A  daughter  of  Nicomedes,  king  of 
Bithynia,  who  attempted  but  in  Tain  to 
recover  her  ftther^  kingdom  from  the 
Romans. 

MusjB,  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Mytho- 
logy* nymphs  or  inferior  divinities,  distin- 
guished as  the  peculiar  protectresses  of 
poetry,  punting,  rhetoric,  mnsic,  and  ge- 
nerally of  the  bdiei  Uttrea  and  liberal 
arts ;  with  which,  indeed,  they  are  some- 
times identified :  —  Qui$  est  omniuTny  qvi 
modo  evm  Mush,  id  est  cum  hmnanitaie 
et  cam  doetrinOf  haheat  aliquod  commer- 
eium,  gwi,  &c.  Helicon  and  the  region 
round  Parnassus  was  the  favourite  seat 
of  the  Muses,  where  they  were  supposed, 
under  the  presidency  of  Apollo,  to  be 
perpetually  engaged  in  song  and  dance, 
and  in  elcfvating  the  style  and  conceptions 
of  their  favoured  votaries.  It  appears  pro- 
bable that  the  early  Grecian  poets,  struck 
with  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the 
scenery  in  this  part  of  Greece,  ascribed  the 
humanising  influence  it  was  so  well  fitted 
to  exercise  over  the  mind  to  the  agency  of 
the  nymphs  and  other  tutelary  deities  of 
the  place,  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of 
Muses.  Originally  there  appear  to  have 
been  only  three  of  these  divinities ;  and 
their  natnes  —  Mneme,  Meiete,  and  Aade, 
or  Memory,  Reflection,  and  Song  —  suffi- 
ciently show  the  nature  of  the  faculties 
over  which  they  were  supposed  to  preside. 
Accordina;  as  the  fine  and  liberal  arts  were 
cultivated  and  expanded,  the  province  of 
each  muse  seems  to  have  been  more  re- 
stricted ;  and  additions  were  made  to  their 
number,  which  ultimately  was  fixed  at 
nine.  Their  namesand  functions  are  suo- 
cinotly  stated  in  the  following  verses  of 
Ausonius:.^ 


'*  Clio  setta  osaeni,  transactls  teupora  reddit. 
Mblpombnb  tmgioo  procUmat  nuMta  beatu. 
Comlca  lasdvo  gaudet  tennone  Thalia. 
DulcUoquot  calamot  Butbspb  flatibus  urgot 
TaarsicBoaa  afliDCtus  cUhari*  oiovet,   Imperat, 

anget. 
Plectra  gereni  Bsato,  taltst  pede,  cannhie,  vultu. 
Camdna  CAUaorx  IllMls  beroioa  inandat. 
UsAMiA  coril  motua  scnitatur,  et  aitra. 
Signat  cuncta  mana.  loquitur  Folthymnia  gcstu. 
Mentis  ApoUine«  via  hat  mcrret  undique  Miuaa. 
In  medio  retidens  conpleetitiw  onnJa  Phobas.*' 

Edyll.  so. 

They  have  been  called  Pitrides,  Agmdp^ 
pidei,  Aonides,  Catttdides,  Hdieoniddesy  Ze- 
hsthrides,  &c.,  from  the  places  where  they 
were  worshipped,  or  oter  which  they  pre- 
sided. Apollo,  as  patron  and  conductor  of 
the  Muses,  was  namedJlfiiM$fefe«,  ^  Leader 
of  the  Muses ;"  the  same  surname  also  was 
g^ven  to  Hercules.  .Tliey  were  generally 
represented  as  jroung,  beatitilu],  and  mo- 
dest virgins,  commonly  appeared  in  dif. 
ferent  attire,  according  to  the  arts  and 
sciences  over  which  they  presided;  and 
sometimes  as  dancing  in  a  chorus,  to  in- 
timate the  near  and  indissoluble  connexion 
between  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 
Their  worship  was  universally  established, 
particularly  in  Greece,  Thessaly,  and  Italy. 
No  sacrifices  were  offered  to  them;  bat 
the  poets  invariably  prefiiced  thenr  com- 
positions with  a  solemn  invocation  for  their 
aid  and  inspiration.  Festivals  were  in- 
stituted in  their  honour  hi  several  parts  of 
Greece,  especially  among  the  Tbespianst 
every  fifkh  year.  The  Macedonians  ob- 
served abo  a  fesUval  in  honour  of  Jupit^ 
and  the  Muses. 

MusAVS,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  son  or  disciple  of  Linus 
or  Orpheus,  and  to  have  lived  about  B.  c 
1410.  None  of  his  compositions'  are  ex- 
tant The  poem  on  the  laves  of  Lsander 
and  Hero  was  written  by  a  Musteus  who 
flourished  in  the  fourth  century. 

MffTA,  or  Tacra,  a  goddess  who  presided 
over  silence  among  the  Romans,and  who  was 
propitiated  with  certain  spells  and  magic 
rites  to  avert  the  influence  of  evil  tongues, 
on  the  same  day  that  the  Feralia  were 
solemnised. 

MutIa,  a  daughter  ot  Q.  Mutius  Scae- 
vola,  sister  of  Metdlus  Celer,  and  third 
wife  of  Pompey,  by  whom  she  vas  di- 
vorced on  the  ground  of  infidelity. 

MdtIca,  or  Mdttck,  a  town  of  Sicily 
west  of  Cape  Pachynus. 

MuTiNA,  Modena,  a  strong  and  magni- 
ficent city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  south-east 
from  Plaeentia  and  Parma.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Etruscans, 
and  colonised  by  the  Romans,  a.  n.  c.  569 ; 
but  it  is  chiefly  memorable  fbr  the  severe 
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siege  which  it  sustained  against  llie  troops 
of  Antony,  a.  d.  c.  709,  who  was  ultimately 
obliged  to  raise  it,  after  austaining  two  de» 
feats  from  D.  Brutus,  Hiitius,  Panaa,  and 
Octavius. 

MuTims,  one  of  Hanmbal*s  generals, 
honoured  with  the  freedom  of  Borne  on 
ddivering  up  Agrigentum. 

MuTiNus.     See  M utuhos* 

MvTius.     See  Sojbtoi.a. 

MuTi^Nus,  or  MuTivtrs,  a  deity  among 
the  Romans,  nearly  identical  with  the 
Fkiapus  of  the  Greeks. 

Muixais,  a  harbour  of  India,  much 
frequented  in  the  early  centuries  of  our 
era.  Mannert  makea  it  to  be  Minmo  or 
MirdMchMO, 

MtIoaus,  or  MTODX8»a  divinity  among 
the  Egyptians,  who  entreated  him  to  pro- 
tect thMn  fh>m  fiiea  and  serpents. 

MtcIub,  a  city  and  promontory  of  Ana 
Minor,  opposite  Samos,  eelebrated  for  a 
battle  between  the  Greeks  and  Persiani, 
Sept  as,  B.  c.  479,  the  same  day  that  Mar- 
donius  was  defeated  at  Platsoa.  The 
Persians  were  about  100,000  men,  just 
returned  from  the  tinsuocessfU  exp^tion 
of  Xerxes  in  Greece ;  but  the  Gseeks  ob- 
tained' a  ooomlete  victory,  slaughtered 
some  thousands  of  the  enemy,  burned 
their  camp,  and  sailed  back  to  Samos 
with  an  immense  booty. 

Mtcalxssus,  an  inland  town  of  Bfisotia, 
whete  Ceres  had  a  templie.  It  was  at- 
tacked by  some  Thracian  troops  in  the  pay 
of  Athens,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
sacked  and  pilli^^ed,  and  the  inhabitsnts 
put  to  the  sword. 

MfcxNJB,  an  ancient  eity  of  Aiigolis, 
north-east  of  Argo%  built  by  PterMtts>  son 
of  Danae,  and  named  after  Myeene^  a 
nymph  of  Laconia.  Perseus  was  succeeded 
by  Sthenelus,  Eurystheus,  Atreus,  and 
Agamemnon,  tmder  whom  the  kingdom  of 
Mycenae  reached  its  highest  deg»e  of 
opulence  and  power.  Myoena,  wluch  had 
been  superior  even  to  Argos  in  the  Trqfan 
war,  declined  after  the  return  of  the  Hcc»- 
olidae ;  and  in  the  78tb  Olymipiad,  or 
468  B.  c,  the  Argives,  having  attacked 
and  captured  the  city,  levelled  it  to  die 
groiind  aiid  enslaved  its  inhabitantB.  Many 
ruins  are  still  extant,  indicative  of  the 
power  and  opulence  of  the  ancient  city. 
Hie  modem  KnAata  stands  on  its  site. 

Mvciins  {idU\  a  name  applied  to 
Iphigenia  as  residmg  at  Mycenc. 

MTCsazNus,  a  son  of  Cheops  or  Chem- 
nis,  king  of  Egypt  After  the  death  of 
lus  father  he  reigned  with  great  justice 
and  moderation  from  a.  c.  1072  to  1055?. 
He  built  one  of  the  pyramids. 


MvclTRns,  or  Mzcalus.  See  Ahazi* 
LA  us. 

Mrc^Nos  (or  -x),  one  of  the  Cyelades 
between  Delos  and  Icaria,  named  from 
Myeonus,  an  unknown  person.  Some 
suppose  that  the  giants  whom  Hercules 
killed  were  buried  under  that  island; 
whence  the  proverb  JS'eery  Aiag  U  under 
Mycm&j  applied  to  those  who  treat  of  difi* 
ferent  subjects  under  one  and  the  same 
title,  as  if  none  of  tiie  defeated  ciants  had 
been  buried  under  any  other  island  but 
Mycone.  The  inha^tants  of  Mycone 
became  bald  very  early,  even  at  the  age 
of  twenty  or  twenty-five ;  hence  they  were 
called  the  haid-heads  cf  My  emu, 

MtodAxSa,  L,  a  small  province  <^  M»> 
eedonia  near  Thrace,  between  the  Axius 
and  Strymo.  Tlie  inhabitants,  called  Myg- 
dooes,  migrated  into  Asiatand  settled  near 
Tmas,  where  the  country  received  the 
name  of  their  ancient  halutation.  Cybele 
was  celled  Mygd(miia,ftcfai  the  worship  ehe 
received  in  Mygdonia,  in  Fhrygla.  *—  IL 
A  small  province  of  Mesopotamia,  proba* 
Uy  peopled  by  a  Macedonian  oolony.  It 
was  afterwards  caUad  AnthemuniL 

MTODOMyna,  SermmB  or  Sbtdaekarf  a 
river  cf  Mesopotamia,  called  also  the  8ma-> 
cores,  rising  in  the  district  of  Mygdonia 
and  felling  into  the  Cbaboras.  The  epithet 
'*  Mygdonian  **  is  applied  by  Horace  to 
Phrygia,  either  from  a  branch  of  the  Mygw 
dones  having  settled  there  at  a  very  early 
period,  or  else  from  one  of  the  aneient 

^finge.. 

Mtod6vds,  or  Mtobok,  L,  a  brother  of 

Hecuba,   Priam's   wife,  who  reigned  In 

part  of  Thrace.     His  son  Corcebus  was 

called  Mygdonidea.  <v—  II.  An  ancient  mou 

nax^h  of  £e  Mjfgdones. 

Mti.  ASSA  (onnn),  Mdtuw9,  an  aneient  eity 
of  Caria,  founded  by  Mylasus,  son  of  Chry- 
saor.  It  waa  fkmoua  for  an  aneient  temple 
of  the  Quian  Jove^  and  for  another  sacred 
to  Jupiter  Osogns.  In  after-times  a  beau- 
1a£a\  temple  was  erected  here  in  honour  of 
Augustus  and  Rome. 

MrLK,  or  Mtub,  Mihtzo,  a  maritime 
town  of  Sicily,  sitaated  on  a  tongue  of 
land  sooth-west  of  Pelorum,  on  thenorthera 
coast  of  the  island.  It  was  the  seenk  of 
two  great  naval  conflicts  in  antiquity.  The 
first  of  these  occurred  361  n.  c,  when  the 
consul  Duillius  defeated  a  Carthaginian 
fleets  and  showed  his  countrymen  bow  to 
conquer  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land.  Another 
and  fSur  more  important  contest,  which 
Influeneed,  indeed,  in  no  small  degree,  the 
fete  of  the  Roman  world,  took  place  in 
this  gulph  31  B.  0.,  when  the  fleet  of  the 
younger  Pompey  was  entirely  defeated,  and 
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all  but  destroyed,  by  Octovius  Cc«r,  or 
nther  by  his  general,  Agrippa. 

Mtkdos,  a  maritiine  town  of  Garia, 
north- vest  of  HaUcamassiu. 
'  MraiAKnaos,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on 
the  Bay  of  Issns,  belotr  Alezandiia  (Mr« 
*lv960},  placed  by  Xenopbon  in  Syria  be* 
yond  tile  Pyl«  Gillcis ;  but  ineluded  by 
Seykx  and  Strabo  within  the  limits  of  Ci- 
liela.  It  was  a  plaoe  of  eoniiderable  trade 
hi  the  time  of  the  Persian  dominioa ;  but 
it  solMeqnently  deoHned,  in  oonsequenoe  of 
tCs  Ticinity  to  the  more  flourishing  eity  of 
Alexandria. 

MraiHA,  I.,  SandarUkt  an  aaeiant  eity 
and  harbour  of  iSolis^  in  Asia  Minor,  forty 
stadia  north  of  Cyma,  sooalkd  from  My« 
rinns,  its  founder.  Philip,  king  of  Msoe* 
donia  (son  of  BemetrtusX  held  possession 
of  it  for  some  time,  with  a  view  to  future 
operations  in  Asia  Minor ;  but  the  Romans 
compelled  him  to  eraeiuite  it.  It  was 
the  native  pUM  of  Agathias.-^II.  One 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Lemnosb  on  the  north* 
western  coast,  captured  by  the  troops  of 
Miltiades  after  a  considerable  resistance. 
-Ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Ckulrot  which 
etands  on  its  site.  -—  III.  A  town  of  Crete^ 
north  of  Lyetus,  which  still  retains  its 
ancient  name. 

MvaiNus,  a  surname  of  Ap<rflo,  from 
Myrina  in  .£olis»  where  he  was  worship- 
ped. 

MrsMacYDSs,  an  artist  of  Miletus,  men- 
tioned as  making  chariotseo  small  that  they 
oould  be  covered  by  the  wing  of  a  fly.  Ue 
also  inscribed  an  elegiac  distich  on  a  grain 
of  scsamtfm* 

MvaidoSirBs,  a  people  on  the  southern 
borders  of  Thessaly,  who  accompanied 
Aohflles  to  the  Trojan  war.  They  derived 
their  name  from  Myrmidon,  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Eurymedusa,  who  mairied  one  of  the 
daughters  of  .^olos,  and  whose  son  Actor 
married  iSgina,  daughter  of  the  Asopus. 
But  according  to  some  the  Myrmidons  le- 
^eeived  their  name  from  having  been  ori- 
ginally ants,  ik&ppenKn  (see  JSacus),  or 
fraok  their  indostry,  because  they  imitated 
the  diligence  of  the  enis,  and  were  oon- 
tinually  employed  in  cultivating  the  earth. 

Mteon,  a  celebrated  Athenian  statuary 
and  engraver  on  silver,  who  lived  in  Olymp. 
87.  He  rendered  himself  particularly  fii- 
tnous  by  his  statue  of  a  coWf  which  was  so 
true  to  nature  that  bulls  approached  her  as 
if  «he  were  alive. 

'  MtannA,  a  daughter  of  Cinyras,  king 
«f  Cyprus,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  called 
'Adonia.  Cinyrsa  attempted  to  stab  hb 
daughter;  but  she  fled  into  Arabia,  where 
ehe  was  changed'  into  a  tree  called  mjfrrh. 


MrariCiUs,  a  son  of  Mercury  and  PhaS- 
tusa,  or  CJeobule,  and  charioteer  of  (Eno- 
maus,  king  of  Pisa.  He  was  so  experienced 
in  the  roaaagemeot  of  horses,  that  he  ren- 
dered those  of  CCoomaus  the  swiftest  in  aV 
Greece.  (See  HirroDAMiA.)  Myrtiluswas 
cfaaoged  into  a  coastellatioo« 

Mrans,  a  Grecian  female  of  distinguish- 
ed poetical  abilities,  who  lived  about  a.  c. 
500.  ffiie  was  bom  at  Anthedon  in  Boeotia. 
Pindar  is  said  to  have  received  his  first  in- 
structions in  the  poetic  art  from  her. 

MvaTdux  uAaiCtthat  part  of  the  £gean 
Sea  lying  betweenEubces,  Attica,  and  Pelo- 
ponnesus^ as  iar  as  Cape  Malea :  or,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  between  Argolis,  Attica,  and 
Crete.  It  derived  its  name  from  a  woman 
named  Myrto  mentioned  by  Pausanias. 

MravoMTiuic,  I.,  an  inland  lake  of  Aoar- 
nania,  below  Anactorium;  the  water  of 
which,  however,  is  salt,  as  it  communicates 
with  the  sea.  It  is  now  called  Afvrtfari.— - 
II.  An  ancient  town  of  Elis,  originally 
named  Myrsinus,  under  which  appdlation 
it  is  classed  by  Homer  among  the  Epean 
towns.  Its  ruins  correqiond  with  the  ves- 
tiges of  high  antiquity  observed  near  the 
vUlage  of  KnhUiehoa, 

Mrs,  L,  a  celebrated  engraver  on  silver, 
whose  country  is  uncertain.  He  caned 
the  battle  between  the  Centaurs  and  La- 
pitha  on  the  shield  held  by  the  Minerva  of 
Phidian  —  II.  A  slave  and  follower  of 
Epicurus,  who  manumitted  him  by  his 
will. 

Mtscxllus,  or  Misckllus,  a  native  of 
Achaia,  who  founded  Crotona,  in  Italy, 
according  to  an  oracle,  wliich  told  hira  to 
build  a  city,  where  he  found  rain  with 
fine  weather.  The  meaning  of  the  orade 
long  perplexed  him  till  he  found  a  beau- 
tiful woman  all  in  tears  in  Italy,  which  he 
interpreted  in  his  fovour. 

Mtsia,  I.,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
lying  to  the  north  of  Lydia  and  west  of 
Bithynia,  and  divided  into  the  Greater  and 
Lesser  Mysia.  The  latter  was  situated  on 
the  Propontis,  and  thence  extended  to 
Mount  Olympus^  including  a  part  of  what 
was  afterwards  called  Bithynia.  MysIa 
Migor  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Troas, 
noiih  by  the  Propontis,  east  by  Mysia 
Minor  sjxi  Phrygia,  soutii  by  .£olia.  Its 
chief  cities  were  Cyxicus,  Lampsacus,  &c. 
The  inhabitants  were  onoe  warlike,  but  be- 
came so  degenerated,  that  the  words  Mg" 
tiorum  ultimiu  were  used  to  signify  **  a  per- 
son of  no  merit"  It  was  the  prevailing 
opinion  of  antiquity,  that  the  Mysians 
were  not  an  intugenous  people  of  Aria, 
but  that  they  had  been  transplanted  to  its 
shores  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  — 
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II.  A  festiTal  in  honour  of  Ceres;  named 
Mytta,  fixmi  Mjnaa,  an  Argive,  who  rabed 
her  a  temple  near  Pallene  in  Aehaia,  iaih 
ToS  fiva^i^,  *'  to  cloy  or  satisiy,**  because 
Ceres  first  satisfied  the  wants  of  men  by 
giving  them  com.  The  festiTal  continued 
seven  days. 

MtsTds,  a  rrrer  of  Mysia,  which  fidlt 
into  the  Caicus  near  its  source. 

Mt8TE8»  a  son  of  the  poet  Vdgius,  whose 
early  death  was  so  deeply  lamented  by  the 
fiither  that  Horace  wrote  an  ode  to  allay 
hisgrieil 

MfriLxxK.     See  MrrrxiEiri. 

Mtus  (untii),  a  town  of  Ionia  on  the 
confines  of  Caria,  about  30  stadia  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Mseander.  It  was  one  of 
the  twelve  capital  dties  of  Ionia.  Artax- 
enes,  king  of  Persia,  pve  it  to  Themis- 
tocles  to  maintain  him  m  meat ;  Magnesia 
was  to  support  him  in  bread,  and  Lamp* 
sacusin  wine. 


N. 


KXbIthaa,  a  country  of  Arabia,  ei- 
tending  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  ^us 
Arabicus.  Petra  was  the  chief  city. 
The  term  Nabath«a  was  often  appUed  to 
any  of  the  eastern  countries  of  the  world, 
and  seems  to  be  derived  from  Kabath,  son 
of  IsroaeL 

Nabis,  a  celebrated  tyrant  of  Laced»- 
mon,  who,  in  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sbn,  surpassed  a  Phalaris  or  Dionysins. 
He  made  an  alliance  with  Flaminius,  the 
Roman  general,  and  punued  with  invete- 
rate enmity  the  war  undertaken  against 
the  Achaeans.  He  besieged  Oytheum,  and 
defeated  Philopcraien  in  a  naval  battle. 
The  general  of  the  Achcans,  however, 
having  soon  repaired  his  losses,  Nabis  was 
defc^ed,  and  treacherously  murdered  as 
he  attempted  to  save  his  life  by  flight, 
B.  c.  1 92,  after  an  usui)iation  of  fourteen 
years. 

Nabohassab,  a  king  of  Babylon  who 
lived  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury B.  c,  after  the  division  of  the  Assy- 
rian monarchy.  From  him  the  NabonoM" 
Barton  epoch  received  its  name,  agreeing 
with  A.  M.  3237,  B.  c.  746. 

NABoroLAssAB,  B  king  of  Babylon,  who 
imitcd  with  Astyages  against  Assyria,  and 
having  conquered  the  country,  divided  it 
between  them  and  founded  two  kingdoms ) 
that  of  the  Medes  under  Astyages,  and 
Chaldeans  under  Nabopolassar,  b.c.  eS6» 
Necbo,  king  of  Egypt,  Jealous  of  the  latter, 
declared  war  against,  and  ddfeated  hinib 
He  died  aft^  a  reign  of  twenty-one  yean. 


NjbmIa,  the  goddess  of  fimerals  among 
the  Romans ;  but  the  term  is  more  com* 
monly  employed  to  denote  a  funeral  dirge. 
The  songs  sung  at  funerals  were  also  called 


Njrrlas,  I.,  Cx.,  a  native  of  Campania, 
and  the  first  imitator  of  the  regular  dra* 
matie  works  produced  1^  livtus  Andro* 
i^cus.  He  served  in  the  first  Punic  war, 
and  hia  eailiest  plays  were  rq>resented  at 
Rome  B.C.  235.  Cicero  has  given  us  some 
specimens  of  hia  jests,  with  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  greatly  amused.  NaN> 
vius  indulged  in  such  personal  inveetive 
and  satire  against  the  patrician  family  of 
the  Metelli,  that  he  was  thrown  into  prison, 
whence  he  was  liberated  on  a  recantetion; 
but  relapsing  soon  after  into  his  former 
courses,  he  was  driven  firom  Rome  and 
retired  to  Carthage,  when  he  died  about 
B.C  204.  — II.,  or  Navids.  See  Arrua 
Navius. 

NahabvIu,  a  people  of  Germany, 
ranked  by  Tacitus  under  the  Lygii*  Their 
territory  corresponds  to  what  is  now  part 
of  SiU^  Prnuia,  and  Poland. 

NliloBS,  or  Naibks  (  Gr.  Ptum,  I  inhabit, 
or  MM^  /  Jlow),  female  deities  who  pre- 
sided over  fountains,  rivers,  brooks^  &e. 
The  number  of  these  goddesses  was  inde- 
finite. In  his  (^eori^'es  (book  iv.)  Virgil 
enumerates  sixteen ;  and  Ovid,  in  hia  Ek- 
gioi  (book  iiL  64. ),  speaks  of  at  least  one 
hundred  in  the  river  Anio.  The  moat 
beautiful  of  the  Naiads  is  said  to  have 
been  .£gle.  Many  of  the  Homeric  heroea 
are  represented  to  have  been  the  ofiStpring 
of  these  deities. 

Nais,  a  name  common  to  several  nymphs 
in  mythology,  of  whom  the  most  fiunous 
were,  I.,  one  of  the  Oceanidea,  mother  of 
(}hiron  or  Glaucus,  by  Magnes. — II.  A 
nymph  in  an  island  of  the  Red  Sea,  who, 
by  incantations,  turned  to  fishes  all  who 
approached  her  residence,  and  was  herself 
changed  into  a  fish  by  ApoUo.  The  word 
Nais  is  used  for  **  water"  by  Tibullus. 

Nazssos,  NitoOf  a  city  of  Dacia  Medj^ 
terranea,  south-west  of  Ratiaria.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  Constantino  the  Great. 

NAUCwirxs  or  Nakmxcxs*  a  people  of 
Gallia  (^tica,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Liger  or  X.ctf«,  near  its  mouth.  Their 
capital  was  Condivienum,  afterwarda  Nam- 
luies,  now  Nanieo. 

NaktuXtks,  a  people  of  (Sallia  Narbo- 
nensis,  south  of  the  llacus  Lemannus,  Lake 
ofGoneva, 

VAfMMf  certain  divinities  among  the 
ancients  who  presided  over  the  forests  and 
groves.'  Their  name  is  derived  from 
va/tnif  a  pfottt* 
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Nak,  Nun,  a  rit«r  of  Itely,  rising  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  FiaceUus,  not  far  from 
Nuraia,  and,  after  recetving  the  Velinus 
and  several  other  smaller  rivers,  fidling 
into  the  Tiber  near  Oericulum.  It  was 
noted  for  its  sulphurous  stream  and  the 
vbitish  colour  of  its  waters. 

Naaao  Martivs,  NarhauMe,  a  city  of 
Gaul,  in  the  southern  section  of  the  ooun- 
try,  and.  south-west  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Rhone.  It  was  ntuated  on  the  river  Atax 
(or  AmU),  and  beeame,  by  means  of  this 
stream,  a  seaport  and  a  place  of  great  trsde. 
It  was  formad  into  a  Bjoman  oolony 
116  B.O. ;  and  Julius  Caesar  further  en- 
larged it  by  sending  thither  the  veterans 
of  the  tenth  legion.  At  the  diairibution 
of  Gaul  into  provinces  by  Augustus  it 
^ave  its  name  to  the  soutb-west  province 
called  iVfarlioMMsis  .•  Mela  speaks  of  it  as  a 
place  unda  oUm  ttrrU  anxiUum  aime .«!  jio- 
MM  H  deem  ut^  and  Strabo  designates  it 
as  the  emporium  of  all  Gaul.  Its  public 
buildings,  and  great  commereial  wealth, 
■re  mentioned  by  other  authors;  but  the 
present  remains  of  its  ancioit  grandeur 
are  confined  to  a  few  fragments  and  in- 
seriptioBs,  chiefly  incorporated  in  the  walb 
of  Uie  town.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Visigoths,  A.  D.  468,  and  was  shortly  afUr 
made  the  capital  of  their  kingdom. 

Naeboitbiibis  Galua,  one  of  the  four 
great  divisions  of  anoient  Gaul,  deriving 
its  nanae  from  Narbo,  its  capital^  bounded 
by  the  Alps,  Pyrenean  mountain^  Aqui^ 
tenia,  Belgieumy  and  the  Mediterranean, 
■nd  oontaining  the  modem  provinoea  of 
JLangtudoe,  I^rooenee,  DauphmSf  and  Stwojf. 
It  was  more  andenUy  called  Gallia  Biao- 
cata,  from  the  braces^,  ftraecAcs,  worn  by 
the  inhabitants* 

Nakcissus,  I.,  the  beautifbl  son  of 
Cephisus  and  the  nymph  Liriope,  whose 
history  formed  one  of  the  most  fiivoiirite 
topics  with  the  poets  of  classical  anti* 
qnity.  Though  beiovisd  by  all  the  Greeian 
nym^s,  he  trsated  them  with  oontemp. 
tuous  iodilTerenoe ;  but  having  aoeident- 
ally  seen  his  own  image  reftected  ia  a 
fbdtttain,  he  became  so  enamoured  of  h 
that  h«  languished  till  he  died,  and  thus 
realised  the  prophecy  of  Tirasias,'  that  he 
should  live. until  he  saw  himsel£  Afker 
Us  deai^  the  gods,  moved  with  compassion 
lor  his  &te,  changed  him  into  the  flower 
which  bears  his  name.— ^IL  A  flreedman 
and 'secretary  of  Claudius,  who  abused  his 
trust,  and  plundered  the  citisens  of  Rome 
to  enrich  himself.  Mesaalina,  the  em. 
peror*s  wafe^  endeavoured  to  remove  him, 
but  Narcissus  sacrifioed  her  to  bis  raaeni- 
ment     Agrippina,  who  sucoceded  Mes- 


salina,  was  more  successful.  Narcissus 
was  banished  by  her  intrigues  to  Cam- 
pania, and  compelled  to  kill  himself^ 
A.  ]».  54. 

Narisci,  a  nation  of  Germany,  in  the 
Upper  Palatinate. 

Najinia,  a  town  of  Umbria,  on  the  Nar* 
a  short  distance  above  its  junction  with 
the  Tiber.  The  more  ancient  name  was 
Nequinum,  which  it  exchanged  fi>r  Namia 
when  a  Roman  colony  was  sent  thither* 
A.  v.c.  45S.  .Namia  was  celebrated  for 
the  noble  bridge  raised  over  the  Nwr  by 
Augustus,  the  mins  of  which  sti^l  remain 
and  have  been  described  as  the  stateUeet  in 
Italy.  The  modem  Ntimi  occupies  the 
lite  of  the  anoient  town. 

Naro,  iVSorvRla,  a  river  of  Dalmatia,  a* 
sing  in  the  mountains  of  Bosnia»  and  fiilUi^ 
into  the  Adriatic.  .On  its  banks  was  Na* 
rona,  iVarwuo,  now  buried  in  ruins. 

Narsks,  an  eunuch  in  the  court  of  Jus- 
tinian, with  whom  he  so  ingratiated  him- 
self, that  he  was  appointed  his  chamber- 
lain and  private  secraltary,  and  ultimately 
made  governor  of  Italy  for  the  skill  and 
valour  he  bad  displayed  in  numerous  cam- 
paigns against  the  Barbarians  who  had  in- 
vaded it  His  ambition  leading  him  to 
attempt  to  shake  off  the  imperial  yok^i  he 
was  deposed  and  died  at  Roin«^  a.  p.  567* 
NAfcrciA,  or  -uh,  or  Nartx,  a  town  cif 
Magna  Graecia,  built  by  a  oolony  of  L^ 
crians  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  celebrated 
for  being  the  birtlwplace  of  Ajax,  son  of 
OileuSb  The  epithet  "  Naryeius  **  used  by 
Virgil  is  universally  underatood  as  apply- 
ing to  the  Italian  colony»  near  which  iMnQ$ 
and  other  trees  grew  in  abundance. 

NasakSuks,  a  pet^le  of  Africa,  south- 
east  of  Cyrenaica,  and  eztendiqg  along 
the  coast  as  far  as  the  middle  of  thfi 
Syitis  M^jor.  Tbay  were  a  roving  raec^ 
uncivilised  in  their  habitsi'  and  noiad  te 
their  robberies  in  the  cage  of  all  vessels 
thrown  on  the  quicksaQdai  They  wei* 
subjugated  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Au* 
gustus. 

NascYo^  or  NasKo,  a  goddess  at  Bomf^ 
who  presided  over  the  Htid  of  ohil4irfiB, 
and  bad  a  temple  at  Ardea, 

NasicA,  L  (SeaScivto.) — IL  Anavi^ 
ricious  fellow,  who  marxied  his  davgbter 
to' one  Coranns,  asnasn  aa  himaelf^  that  he 
might  not  only  not  repsy  motiejfborgowed» 
hut  become  his  creditor's  heir.  Ootanut 
purposely  alienated  his  piroperty  feom  him 
and  his  daughter,  and  ezpoeod  him  to 
ridicule. 

NAsiBinrusb  >  ( QiMcMiyff),  a  Roman 
knigh^  whose  luxury,  arrogance,  and  o$* 
tentation,  were  ridieuled  by  Horace. 
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Nasid^cs,  L.,  sent  by  Pompey  to  assbt 
the  people  of  MassUia.  After  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia  he  followed  the  interest  of 
Pompey's  children  ;  and  afterwards  re- 
volted to  Antony. 

Naso.     See  Otidius. 

Nasus  or  Nesus,  a  town  or  fortress  near 
CEniadflB  in  Acarnania.  The  name  evi- 
dently implies  an  insular  situation.  Nasos 
was  probably  the  port  and  arsenal  of 
GElniadae ;  for,  though  now  joined  to  the 
continent,  it  was  probably  an  island  in 
ancient  times. 

NatIso,  Natisane,  a  river  of  Venetia,  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  rising  in  the  Alps,  and 
fidling  into  the  Adriatic  near  Aquileia. 

Katta,  a  person  ridiculed  by  Horace 
fbr  his  manner  of  living,  which  became 
so  mean  tbat  his  name  passed  into  a  pro- 
verb. 

NauceItes,  a  Greek  poet,  employed  by 
Artemisia  to  write  a  panegyric  on  Mau- 
flolus. 

NAncalTxs,  a  city  of  Egypt,  in  the 
I>elta,  belonging  to  the  Saitio  nome,  and 
situated  on  the  Canopic  arm  of  the  Nile, 
south  of  Metelis  and  north-west  of  Sais. 
It  was  ^ven  to  the  lonians  by  Amasis, 
king  of  Egypt,  as  an  entrepot  for  their 
commerce,  for  which  its  admirable  po- 
ation  eminently  qualified  it ;  and  it  re- 
mained even  down  to  the  sixth  century  of 
our  era  a  large  and  important  city.  Sal- 
hadsfor  occupies  its  site. 

NaulSchvs,  I.,  a  naval  station  on  the 
north-eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  not  far  from 
which  the  fleet  of  Sextus  Pompeius  was 

defeated  by  that  of  Ootavius,  b.  c.  36 II. 

An  island  off  the  coast  of  Crete,  near  the 
promontory  of  Sammonium. -» III.  The 
port  of  the  town  of  Bulis  in  Phocis, 
near  the  confines  of  Boeotia,  supposed  to 
have  beoi  the  same  with  the  Mychos  of 
Sirabo. 

Nauvactvs,  a  city  of  Locris,  situated 
on  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus,  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  territory  of  the  OzoUe.  It 
was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  ft'om  the 
circumstance  of  the  Heraclida?  having  there 
constructed  the  fleet  in  which  they  crossed 
over  into  the  Peloponnesus  (yoDs,  a  thip, 
modiriiyyvfUfto  eonstruet)»  Aft^  the  Persian 
war,  Naupaetus  was  occupied  by  the  Athe- 
niAns,  who  there  establisheid  the  M essenian 
Hdots  after  they  had  evacuated  Ithome. 
It  then  beeame  a  naval  station  of  the  sreat- 
est  importance;  and  after  numerous  vicissi- 
tudes, was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake during  the  reign  of  Justinian.  The 
modem  town  is  called  EfUbaihe  by  the 
•Turks,  Nqtaeto  by  the  Gr^ks,  and  Lepanto 
by  the  Fnnks ;  mad  its  walls  are  built  on 


the  foundations  of  those  by  which  it  was 
surrounded  in  antiquity. 

Nauplia,  a  maritime  city  of  Argolis, 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Nauplius, 
a  son  of  Neptune  and  Amymone.  The 
ancient  Nauplia  was  the  port  and  arsenal 
of  Argos  during  the  flourishing  period  of 
Grecian  history ;  but  it  was  deserted  and 
in  ruins  when  visited  by  Pausanias,  who 
npticed  the  vestiges  of  its  walls  and  docks 
(^Kipjfyesy,  the  temple  of  Neptune,  and  a 
fountain  called  Canathus,  still  existing. 
The  inhabitants  had  been  expelled  several 
centuries  before  by  the  Argives,  on  susk 
picion  of  having  favoured  the  Spartans,  who 
in  consequence  received  them  into  their 
territory,  and  established  them  at  Methone 
in  Messenia.  The  town  revived  under  the 
Byzantine  emperors.  The  ancient  name 
is  corrupted  into  AnapU  and  Nc^i  di 
Romania, 

NaupuXdes,  a  patronymic  of  Palamedes, 
son  of  Nauplius. 

NAurLicjs,  I.,  a  son  of  Neptune  and 
Amymone,  and  the  fbunder  of  Nauplia. 
He  sold  Auge^  daughter  of  Aleus,  to  King 
Teuthras.  (See  Augx.)  This  Nauplius 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  second 
of  the  name,  who  was,  in  fiict,  one  of  his 
descendants. — II.  A  descendant  of  the 
preceding,  and  one  of  the  Argonauts, — III. 
A  son  of  Neptune,  &ther  of  Palamedes  by 
Clymene,  and  king  of  Euboea.  He  was 
so  indignant  at  the  treatment  which  his 
son  had  experienced  from  the  Greeks,  thal^ 
to  avenge  his  death,  he  set  up  a  burning 
torch  on  a  dangerous  part  of  the  promon- 
tory of  Caphareus,  in  order  to  deceive  the 
Grecian  vessels  that  were  sailing  by  in  the 
night  on  their  return  ftY>m  Troy;  and  thus 
caused  their  shipwreck  on  the  coast,  for 
the  Greeks  mistook  it  for  a  friendly  signal, 
inviting  them  to  land  here  as  the  safest 
part  of  the  island.  Those  of  the  ship* 
wrecked  crews  that  came  safe  to  the  land 
were  slain  by  Nauplius,  who  is  said,  how- 
ever, to  have  thrown  himself  into  the  sea 
when  be  saw  his  plan  of  vengeance  in  a 
great  measure  frxistrated  by  the  escape  of 
Ulysses,  whom  the  winds  bore  away  in 
safety  from  the  dangerous  coast,  Accord- 
mg  to  a  curious  legend  related  by  Apo]l<^- 
dorus,  Nauplius  attained  a  great  age,  and 
passed  his  time  on  the  sea,  lamenting  the 
fate  of  those  who  were  lost  on  it,  till  at 
length,  through  the  anger  of  the  gods,  h^ 
himself  met  with  the  same  fate  which  he 
deplored  in  others. 

NAuroKTus,  a  town  of  iFVnmonui,  on  ^ 
river  of  the  same  name,  'now  Oher  (  Upper) 
Layhach^ 

NacsicIa,  daughter  of  Alcinous,  king 
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of  the  Phsaciftns.  She  met  Ulysses  ship- 
wrecked on  her  fiither^s  coast,  and  gave 
him  a  kind  reception. 

.  Nausithous,  I.,  son  of  Neptune  and 
l^eribcea,  king  of  the  Phseacians,  and 
fiitfaer  of  Alcinous.  Hesiod  makes  him 
•on  of  Ulysses  and  Calypso.  —  II.  The 
pilot  of  the  vessel  which  carried  Theseus 
into  Crete. 

Kausvatricus,  T.,  Atparattetto,  a  port 
and  harbour  of  l^dly  at  the  roouUi  of  the 
Cacyparis,  below  Syracuse.— II.  A  village 
and  anchoring-plaoe  of  Cyrenaica,  between 
£rythron  and  Apollonia. — III.  An  anchor- 
ing-place  on  the  coast  of  the  Euiine,  in 
Asia  Minor,  about  90  stadia  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Halys:  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  identical  with  the  Ibyra  or 
Ibora  of  Hierocles. 

Nautks,  a  Ttojan  soothsayer,  who  com- 
Ibrted  Mneta  when  his  fleet  had  been 
burned  in  Sicily.  He  was  progenitor  of  the 
Kautii  at  Rome,  a  family  to  whom  the 
Palladium  of  Troy  was  afterwards  en- 
trusted, B.C.  794. 

Nava,  Nape,  a  river  of  Germany,  fall- 
ing into  the  Rhine  at  Bingen,  below 
Illenta. 

NavIus  Anus.     See  Attus  Navius. 

Naxos,  I.,  a  town  of  Crete,  celebrated 
.for  producing  excellent  whetstones.— II.  A 
celebrated  island  in  the  iBgean  Sea,  and  the 
largest  of  the  Cyclades,  being  about  105 
miles  in  circumference,  30  in  breadth.  It 
is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  borne  the  several 
names  of  Strongyle,  Dia,  Dionysias,  Sicilia 
Minor,  and  Callipolts.  It  was  first  peopled 
by  the  Carians,  but  afterwards  received  a 
colony  of  lonians  from  Athens.  The 
Kaxians  were  among  the  most  stead&st 
cypponents  of  Persian  aggression,  and  the 
fiiilure  of  the  expedition  undertaken  by  the 
Persians  against  this  island  at  the  sugges- 
lion  of  Aristagoras  led  to  the  revolt  of  the 
Ionian  states.  Soon  afterwards,  Naxos  was 
conquered  by  the  Persian  fleet  under  Datis 
and  Artaphemes,  who  destroyed  the  city 
and  enslaved  its  inhabitants.  The  Naxians, 
however,  had  sufficiently  recovered  seven 
years  afterwards  to  enable  them  to  furnish 
four  well-equipped  triremes  for  the  fleet  at 
Salamis.  The  Athenians,  even  in  the  time 
of  Pisistratus,  claimed  them  as  colonial  de- 
pendents ;  and,  after  the  Persian  war,  they 
deprived  them  of  their  liberty.  Naxos  was 
celebrated  in  ancient  mythology  for  the 
worship  of  Bacchus,  who  is  alleged  to  have 
been  born  in  the  island.  It  became  tri- 
butary to  the  ^l^mans  after  the  fall  of 
Corinth,  b.'c.  146,  but  was  ceded  by  Mark 
Antony  to  the  Rhodians  after  the  battle  of 
Philippi.-.III.  A  city  on  the  eastern  side 
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of  Sicily,  founded  by  a  colony  from  the 
island  of  Naxos,  one  year  before  the  settle- 
ment of  Syracuse,  b.  c.  759.  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  new  state  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  early  founding  of  Zancle  or  Messaaa. 
It,  however,  not  long  after  this,  fell  under 
the  sway  of  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  GeU, 
but  soon  recovered  its  freedom,  waged  a 
successful  contest  with  Messana,  and  ap> 
peared  subsequently  as  the  ally  of  the 
Athenians  against  Syracuse,  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  tlus  city  having  filled  it  with 
apprehensions  for  its  own  safety.  At  m 
still  later  period,  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Sy- 
racuse, destroyed  the  city ;  but  the  old  in- 
habitants, together  with  some  new-comen, 
afterwards  settled  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
and  founded  Tauromenium.     See  TAuao-> 

XXMIUM. 

Nazxansus,  a  city  in  the  south-western 
angle  of  Cappadocia,  south-east  of  Arche- 
lais.  It  derives  all  its  celebrity  from  St. 
Gregory,  who  was  bom  at  Ariansus,  a 
snuill  vUlage  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, but  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
Nazianzus. 

NzA,  or  Nova  iksSla,  a  small  island 
between  Lemnos  and  the  Hellespont,  which 
rose  out  of  the  sea  during  an  earthquake. 

Nl/BRA,  I.,  a  nymph,  mother  of  Phae- 
tusa  and  Lampetia  by  the  Sun.  —  II.  A 
daughter  of  Pereus  and  wife  of  Aleus,  by 
whom  she  had  Cepheus,  Lycurgus,  and 
Auge.  —  III.  A  fiivourite  of  Horace  and 
Tibullus. 

Nk^thus,  Nieto,  a  river  of  Bruttium, 
rising  north-east  of  Consentia,  and  falling 
into  the  Sinus  Tarentinus  above  Crotona. 
It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
an  old  tradition  that  the  captive  Trojan 
women  there  set  fire  to  the  Grecian  fleet 
(Kovr,  a  ship,  allSw,  to  bum). 

Nealcxs,  a  friend  of  Turnus,  in  his  war 
against  ^neas. 

NbafSlxs,  I.,  now  Naple$,  a  celebrated 
city  of  Campania,  rising  like  an  amphi- 
theatre at  the  back  of  a  beautiful  bay 
twelve  miles  in  diameter.  It  was  founded 
by  the  people  of  Cums,  a  colony  from 
Greece,  who  gradually  spread  themselves 
round  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  was  called 
from  this  circumstance  Neapolis,  or  the 
new  city.  It  was  also  called  Parthenope, 
from  its  being  the  burying-place  of  one  of 
the  sirens  of  that  name.  It  was,  therefore, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  Greek  city ; 
its  inhabitants  spoke  the  Greek  language, 
and  were  long  distinguished  by  their  at- 
tachment to  the  manners  and  customs  of 
their  ancestors.  It  was  on  this  account, 
according  to  Tacitus,  that  it  was  selected 
by  Nero  to  make  his  dSbut  on  the  stage, 
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such  a  proceeding  being  less  oQensive  there 
Md  1eft»  repugnant  to  the  prevailkg  sedti- 
meatsy  than  lii  Rotte.  Na]ile^  )n  troth, 
^^tna  then,  as  now,  a  cfiosen  seat  of  pleasure. 
Its  hot  harths  tirer^  reckoned  equal  to  those 
-of  Baiis ;'  aitd  thiB  number  and  excellence 
of  its  tlieatres  aiid  other  ^l^oes  of  amuse- 
-tnent,'Tts  hiatchless  scenery^  the  mildness 
-of  the  fclitnat^;  and  tht  luxury  and  effemi- 
nacy of  the  inhabitants,  made  it  a  &vourite 
retr^  of  th6  wealthy  and  luxurious  Ro- 
mans, and  justifies  Ovid  in  calling  it  in 
otia  natam  Parthenopett^  After  the  fall  of 
Hhd  Roman  empire,  \t  underwent  many 
Vicissitudes,  ft,  howerer,  early  became 
the  capital  of  the  modem  kinsdom  of 
'JVa/9f«f ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  cala- 
'Aitties  it'  has  suffered  from  war,  earth- 
i^uakes,  &«.,  it  has  long  been  the  most  po- 
pulous city  of  Italy. 

KlAacHtJs,  I.,  an  officer  ot  Alexander 
in  his  Indian  expedition,  who  was  ordered 
to  conduct  Alexander's  fleet  along  the  In- 
'dian  Ocean  to  the  Peraan  Gulf,  and  to  ex- 
amine it  along  with  Onesicritus.  He  wrote 
tin  account  of  thisroyage,  which  still  exists, 
jBLiid  after  the  king's  death  was  appointed 
Wer  Lycia  and  Pamphylia. — II.  A  beau- 
f  ifbl  youth  mentioned  by  Horace  in  one  of 
bis  oaes. 

.  NtBO,  a  tnountain  east  of  the  Jordan, 
and  fbnning  part  of  the  chain  of  Aharim, 
horth  of  the  jt>ead  Sea.  It  was  from  the 
summit  of  this  mount^, ,  Pitwikf  that 
Moses  had  a  View  of  the  promised  land. 

KxBRtssj^  or  CoLOKiA  VairsRXA  Nk- 
19RISSA,  Labrixa,  a  town  of  the  Turdetaal, 
In  Hispania  Bstica,  north-east  of  Oadea, 
and  south-west  of  Hispalis. 
'  NrbrSdks,  a  general  name  for  the  chain 
pf*mountaios  running  through  tbe  north- 
ern port  of  Sicily. 

NscHOy  a  kmg  of  E^ypt,  who  at- 
tempted to  make  a  communication  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas,  b.c.  610, 
with  a  loss  of  120,000  men.  Xecho  is 
famous  for  having  engaged  a  number  of 
JPhceniciah  majriners  to  circumnavigate 
Africa — an  exploit  which  the  best  autho* 
rities  agree  in  saying  was  accomplished. 

NEcaorous  (from  vwpds^  dead,  and 
iroKis,  citff)t  the  city  of  the  dead;  a 
name  applied  to  the  cemeteries  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  many  of  the  ancient 
cities,  such  as  Thebes  in  Egypt,  Cyrene^ 
Alexandria,  &c. 

Nectansbxs^  a  king  of  Egypt,  cousin  of 
Tacbos,  during  whose  absence  in  Phcenicia 
^ith  the  Egyptian  forces  he  was  pro- 
claimed king.  He  was  supported  by 
Agesilaus,  whom  Tachos  had  offended  by 
rejecting  his  advice.     By  the  aid  of  this 
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monarch  he  defeated^fab  competitor  for  the 
crown,  and  was  at  last  firmly  established 
in  ills  Icingdom ;  but  being  subsequently 
attacked  by^xtaxerxes  Ochus,  who  wished 
to  reduce  Egypt  onoe  more  under  tbe 
Persian  sway,  he  met  with  adverse  fortune* 
and  0ed  into  ^thjopia,  b.  c.  S60,  whence 
he  liever  returned.  ^Nectanebis  was  the 
last  kmg  of  Egypt  otthe  Egyptian  xace. 

NxcTAR,  in  tha  mythology  of  th^  Qreeks 
and  Romans,  wa9  tbo  supposed  drink  pf 
the  immortal  gods  (ambrosia  being  the^r 
ifood),  and  was  fitbled  to  contribute  Targi^ly 
to  their  immortality.  If  we.  believe  the 
accounts  of  the  poets,  the  qualities  of  this 
liquor  must  have  been  of  a  most  delicious 
character*  It  imparted  youth,  bloom,  and 
vigour  to  the  body,  and  possessed  the  powv 
of  repairing  all  the  defe;^  and  us^uries  of 
the  mind. 

NxliTiiA,  one  of  the  most  ancient  Eg3[p- 
tian  deities,  supposed  to  bo  identical  wit^ 
the  Grecian  Minerva  or  Rhe^  Her  name, 
according  to  Jablonski,  indicates  old  vr 
harmonious.  She  was  regarded  as  an  lA- 
carnation  of  nature^  and  as  the  patroness 
of  all  the  arts.  Her  xnost  cejl^rated  tei^- 
ple  was  at  Sais,  where  she  was  worshipped 
with  peculiar  veneration,,  and  where  stood 
the  veiled  imag^  so  frunous  in  the  mytho- 
logy of  Egypt,  the  rash  inspection  of 
which  cost  the  adventurer  either  bis  lifSb 
or  his  reason. 

KsLxiTs,  I.,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Tyn^ 
Together  with  bis  brother  Pelias,  he  was- 
exposed  by  his  mother ;  but  tbe>childr9n« 
were  psesorved  by  some  shepbards,,  and 
when  ^y  grew  up  to  manhood  disooveried 
their  mother,  who  was  than  married  to  Crer 
theus,  king  of  lolchos.  After  the  death  of 
Cretheus,  Pelias  and  Neleoa  seised  tho 
kingdom  of  lolchos*  which  belonged  to 
MftQxit  son  of  Tyro  by  the  deeeaaed  109- 
narch  i  but  after  they  bad  reigned  for  aone 
time  conjointly,  Pelias  expelled  Keleut> 
whoi  thereupon,  departed  for  the  Pelopoiw 
nesu%  wliere  be  fivunded  Pylos  in  Messeiu% 
and,  marrying  Chloris,  daughter  of  Am* 
phion,  Ixwame  the  father  of  twelve  sons  and 
of  ono  daughter,  named  Pero,  whom  Neloua 
promised  in  marriage  to  him  who  should 
bring  to  Pylos  the  oows  of  Tyro,  detained 
by  Iphiclus.  Bias  was  the  sueoessful  aoitor 
•*~for  an  account  of  which  l^end,  consult 
the  article  MxLAaivtrs.  -  When  Heraules 
attacked  Pylos,  be  kiUed  Neleus  and  all  hb 
sons  with  tbe  exception  of  Nestor.  (Set 
Nassoa.) — 1 1.  Adiseipleof  Theophrastn% 
to  whom  that  philosopher  bequeathed  the 
writhigs  of  Aristotle^     See  Arx&uroir. 

Nkmausus,  NinuMf  an  important  city  of 
Gallia  Narboneosis,  next  in  rank  to  Narbo. 
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It  was  ritu«ted  on  the  main  route  from 
Spain  to  Italy,  and  was  tbe  capital  of  the 
AreeomieL  The  modern  city  is  fiuned  fiir 
its  remains  of  antiquity. 

NsidtA,  a  city  of  ArgoUis,  north-west 
of  Myeenttv  celebrated  as  the  haunt  of 
the  lion  slain  by  Hercules,  and  the  spot 
whefto  triennial  games  were  held  in 
honour  of  Ardhemorus,  or  Opheltes, 
eon  of  Lycurgus,  kin^  6t  Nemea.  The 
games  were  solemnised  in  the  grove  of 
Molorohufl^  f^ho  was  said  to  have  •  enter* 
tained  Heveules  when  he  came  to  Nemea 
in  pursuit  of  the  lion.  With  respect  to 
the  periods  at  which  these  festivals  were 
celebrated,  difl^ent  accounts  are  given  by 
the  old  writers;  but  the  most  consistent 
statement  is,  that  they  were  celebrated  tri- 
emially,  in  the  Athenian  month  BoedrO' 
mioH,  corresponding  with  the  modern 
Aagust;  The  Argivvs  were  the  Judges 
at  these  games,  which  comprised  boxing 
sod  athletic  contests,  as  well  as  chariot- 
races  ;  and  ^e  conquerors  were  crowned 
with  olive  till  the  time  of  the  Persian  war, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  losses  that 
the  Argolic  republic  had  sustained  in  their 
struggto  fat  faidependence,  smallage,  a  fu- 
neral plant,  was  introduced  in  its  stead. 
It  appears  from  Polybius  and  Livy,  that 
the  games  were  in  a  flourishing  state  in 
the  reign  of  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  in 
the  second  century  preceding  the  Christian 
«n.  •  It  may  be  inferred^  however,  from 
the  slight  mention  that  Pausanias  makes 
of  tbe  Nemeaik  games,  that  they  had  in 
his  time  iktten  into  great  neglect. 

NnnBUAHos,  Mascus  Aorbuus  Olym- 
Kus,  a  liatin  poet,  a  native  of  Carthage, 
who  lived  about  A.n.  2dO.  Few  parti- 
onlars  of  his  lifb  are  known.  His  true 
&mily  nam^  was  Olympius ;  that  of  Ne- 
mesianus  indicating  probably  that  bis  an- 
cestors were  inhabitants  d  Nemesium,  a 
city  of  Marmanca.  Vopiseus  states  that 
Nemeaiamiseomposed three  poems,  entitled 
Malieutiea,  Cj^yetiea,  and  NamHea,  and 
gained  sevsral  prises. 

NibiMis,  a  Greek  divinity,  worshipped 
as  the  goddess  of  vengeance.  According 
to  Hesiod,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Night, 
and  was  represented  as  pursuing  with  in- 
flexible hirtred  the  proud  and  insolent. 
The  reluctance  of  the  Greeks  to  speak 
boastfully  of  their  good  flntune,  lest  they 
should  incur  a  reverse,  is  weli  known ;  and 
from  various  passages  in  the  Anth<iogia, 
and  other  ancient  writings,  it  is  dear  that 
this  fteling  originated  in  a  desire  to  pro- 
pitiate this  divinity.  The  worship  of  this 
goddess  was  very  extensive.  Temples  were 
erected  to  her  honour,  not  only  in  Greece, 


but  throughout  the  Roman  empire.  No- 
where, however,  was  her  worship  so  pom- 
pously celebrated  as  at  Rbamnus,  a  town 
of  Attica,  where  she  had  a  statue  ten 
cubits  high  of  a  angle  stone,  and  so  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  bb  to  equal  even  the 
finest  productions  of  Phidias.  A  frag* 
ment  supposed  to  be  tbe  head  of  this  statue 
was  presented  to  the  British  Museum  in 
1820^  where  it  may  still  be  seen. 

NxKKSiiTS,  a  native  of  Emcsa  in  Syria, 
and  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian philosophers.  •  Of  his  life  very  lew 
particulars  afe  known  ;  and  even  the  time 
when  he  lived  is  uncertain,  though  it  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  during  the 
reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  towards 
the  end  of  tbe  fourth  century.  He  became^ 
in  time,  bishop  of  bis  native  city,  and  left 
a  work  **  on  the  Nature  of  Man,**  which 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  accurate 
treatises  of  antiquity. 

Nbmxtacum.     See  Atexbatxs. 

NxxFTEs,  a  nation  of  northern  Gaul,  in 
the  division  called  Germania  Prima,  lying 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine^  and  between 
the  Vangiones  and  TriboecL  Thdr  chief 
city  was  Noviomagus,  now  S^re$,  Ac- 
cording to  some,  they  occupied  both  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  and  their  transrhenane  terri- 
tory corresponded  in  part  to  the  Grand 
Ihteky  qf  Baden^ 

NxxSkIlIa,  festivals  observed  in  the 
woods  of  Arieia,  in  honour  of  Diana,  who 
presided  over  the  country  and  forests; 
hence  that  part  of  Italy  was  denominated 
NwmortnsU  nger> 

NsMossirs,  the  same  with  Augustone- 
metum  and  Claromontium,  the  capital  of 
tbe  Arvemi  in  Gaiil,  now  Ckrmomi, 

NxoBULB,  I.,  a  daughter  of  Lycambes^ 
betrothed  to  the  poet  Archilochus.— -II. 
A  young  lady  to  whom  Horace  addressed 
one  of  Ins  odes. 

NsocjBSAaKA,  I.,  more  anciently  called 
Ameria,  NiJuar,  a  city  of  Pontus,  on  the 
Lycus.  It  was  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  Pontus,  and  appears  also  to  hare 
been  the  principal  seat  of  pagan  idolatry 
and  superstitions.  —  II.  KakA  d  Ned^ur, 
a  city  on  the  Euphrates,  in  the  Syrian  dis- 
trict of  Chalybonitis. 

NxocLKs,  an  Athenian  philosopher ;  fii- 
ther,  or,  according  to  Cicero,  brother  of 
tbe  philosopher  Epicurus. 

NxoMXNiA,  (Gr.  y4os,  new,  and  fair, 
a  mmUh,}  a  festival  observed  by  the 
Greeks  at  the  beginning  of  every  lunar 
month  in  honoar  of  all  the  gods,  but  more 
especially  of  Apollo,  thence  called  UtofiifyoTf 
as  being  the  author  of  all  light,  and  the 
grand  luminary  fitmi  which  all  time  receives 
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its  distinctions  and  divisions.  At  these 
solemnities  the  Athenians  oflfered  up  prayers 
and  sacrifices,  in  the  temple  of  Erechtheus, 
for  the  prosperity  of  their  city  during  the 
month  that  had  commenced.  Games  were 
also  instituted  during  their  celebration,  and 
grand  entertainments  given  by  the  richer  to 
the  poorer  citizens. 

Nkon,  the  same  with  Tithorea  in  Phocis. 
See  TiTHORKA. 

KkomtIchos,  a  maritime  town  of  iEolis, 
in  Asia  Minor,  thirty  stadia  from  Larissa, 
founded  by  the  ^olians,  as  a  temporary  for- 
tress, on  their  first  arrival  in  the  country. 

NEdrr^LXMus,  L  (See  Ptbemus  1.)^— 
II.  A  king  of  the  Molossi,  father  of  Olym- 
pias,  mother  of  Alexander. —  III.  An 
uncle  of  Pyrthus^  king  of  Epirus,  during 
whose  absence  in  Italy,  he  was  raised  to 
the  throne.  Pyrrhus,  on  his  return  home» 
associated  Neoptolemus  with  him  in  the 

Sovernment;  but  afterwards  put  him  to 
eath  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy.  —  IV. 
A  captain  of  Alexander's  life-guards,  af- 
ter whose  death  he  took  part  in  the  col- 
lisions of  the  generals,  was  defeated,  along 
with  Crateni^  and  slain  by  Eumenes, 
B.  c.  321.  —  V.  A  native  of  Naupactus, 
who  wrote  a  poem  on  the  heroines  and 
other  females  celebrated  in  mythology, 
which  he  entitled  NoviraicruMi,  in  honour  of 
his  native  city.  Others,  however,  make 
Carcinus  to  have  been  the  author  of  this 
poem. —  VI.  A  native  of  Pares,  who  com- 
posed a  work  on  Inscriptions. 

NcPE,  I.,  a  constellation  of  the  heavens^ 
sometimes  identified  with  Cancer  and 
sometimes  with  Scorpio.  —  II.  or  Nepete^ 
Nepij  an  inland  town  of  Etruria.  The 
inhisbitants  were  called  Nepesini. 

NkfhZlIa,  festivals  of  Greece,  in  ho- 
nour of  Mnemosyne,  mother  of  the  Muses. 

NiruiLX,  first  wife  of  Athamas,  king 
of  Thebes,  and  mother  of  Pbryzus  and 
Helle.  (See  Athamas.)  Nephele  was  af- 
terwards changed  into  a  cloua ;  henoe  her 
name  was  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
clouds.  The  fleece  of  the  ram,  which 
saved  the  life  of  Nephele's  children,  b 
often  called  the  Nephdian  JUeee. 

NzriucaKus,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  as- 
sisted the  Spartans  against  Persia  when 
Agesilaus  was  in  Asia,  and  sent  them  a 
fleet  of  100  ships,  which  were  intercepted 
by  Conon  as  they  were  sailing  towards 
Rhodes. 

NarHTHu,  an  Egyptian  deity,  sister  and 
wife  of  Typhon,  and  mother  of  Anubis  by 
Osiris. 

NxriA,  a  daughter  of  lasusy  and  wife  of 
Olympus,  king  of  Mysia  ;  hence  the  plains 
of  Mysia  are  sometimes  called  ATepus  eampi. 


Nxros,  Coair.,  I.,  a  celebnted  Roman 
biographer,  bom  at  Hostilia.  He  came  to 
Rome  during  the  dictatorship  of  Julius 
Cesar ;  and  though  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  JfUled  any  publie  oflloe  in  the  state, 
his  merit  soon  procured  him  the  ft-iendship 
of  the  most  eminent  men  who  at  that  time 
adorned  the  capital  of  the  world,  and  among 
oUiers  Augustus,  Catullus,  Cicero^  and 
Atticus.  The  precise  period  of  his  death  is 
unknown,  and  it  can  only  be  ascertained  that 
he  survived  Atticus,  who  died  a«  u.  c.  729. 
Of  all  his  valuable  compositions,  nothing 
remains  but  bis  Lives  of  the  Illustrious 
Greek  and  Roman  Generals.  Cornelius 
Nepos  has  always  been  admired,  and  be  is 
entitled  to  many  commendations  for  the 
delicacy  of  his  expressions,  elegance  of 
his  style,  and  the  clearness  and  precision  of 
hb  narrations;  but  the  investigations  of 
modem  commentators  have  discovered 
many  mistakes  and  inconsisteneies  in 
almost  every  one  of  his  biographiesL  —  II. 
OriMius.     See  Opimicsl 

NsroriANUa^  FlavIos  PoruJfus,  a  son  of 
Eutropia,  sister  of  Constantine.  He  pro- 
clumed  himself  emperor  after  the  death  of 
his  cousin  Constans ;  and  having  marched 
to  Rome,  took  and  pillaged  the  eity ;  but 
hb  cruelty  and  oppression  rendered  him 
odious,  and  be  was  murdered  after  one 
nu>nth*s  reign  by  Marcellinus^  one  of  the 
generals  of  Magnentius. 

NxptdmIusc,  or  Posidiuii»  Bog  Burumt 
a  promontory  of  Bithynia,  on  the  Propon- 
tis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cianus  Sinus. 

NanuNlos  Dux,  an  expression  applied 
by  Horace  to  Sextus  Pompeius,  who  boast- 
in^y  styled  himself  the  son  of  Neptune, 
because  be  had  obtained  numerous  snceesses 
at  sea.     See  Poicnuns. 

KxttSkhs,  one  of  the  great  Roman 
deitiesy  whose  attributes  were  nearly  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  Greek  Poseidon,  was 
son  of  Saturn  and  Ops  or  Rhcia,  and  brother 
of  Jupiter,  Pluto,  and  Juno.  He  was 
worshipped  as  the  god  of  water  generally, 
but  nunre  particularly  as  the  god  of  the  sea, 
which  he  obtained  as  hb  share  of  the  domi- 
nions of  Saturn.  Hb  queen  was  Amphitrite^ 
and  hb  paramours  were  neariyas  numerous 
as  those  of  hb  brother ;  but  hb  progeny 
was  not  so  celebrated,  with  the  exception 
of  the  hero  Pelops.  Hb  most  fiimous 
temples  were  at  the  Corinthian  bihmus, 
HeUe^  Troesene,  and  the  promontories  of 
Sunium  and  Tcnarus ;  to  which  may  be 
added  the  magnifloent  temple  of  Paestum, 
in  Italy,  still  in  existence.  Neptune  was 
said  to  preside  over  horses  and  the  manger. 
He  is  represented  similar  in  appearance 
to  Jupiter,  but  hb  symbob  are  a  trident 
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and  the  dolfAiia.  HU  fesHnOs,  caSM 
Neptumdiay  vefe  celebrated  by  the  Ro> 
mans,  during  tbe  iiHmtha  ef  July,  In  h»- 
'nour  of  Neptune.  There  were  other  fes- 
tivals in  honour  of  Neptune  in  hit  oapaeity 
of  presiding  oveir  horses,  ealled  oonttM/icr; 
but  the  former  were  instituttod  to  htm  in 
his  character  of  god  of  the  sea.  During  the 
solemnity  it  was  customary  to  live  in  booths 
erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 

Nsfti^is,  nymphs  of  the  sea,  damditers 
of  Nereus  and  Doris.  They  are  said  by 
most  ancient  writers  to  hate  been  fifty  in 
number,  bnt  Fropertius  makes  them  a 
hundred.  The  most  celebrated  of  thiem 
were  Amphitrite,  the  wife  of  Neptune; 
Hietis,  the  mother  of  Achilles ;  GaktsBa, 
Boto,  &c.  The  wotsfalp  of  the  Nereids 
was  genorslly  eonneeted,  as  might  be  sup« 
posed,  with  that  of  Neptwie.  Thus  they 
were  worshipped  in  Corinth,  where  Nep* 
tune  was  held  in  especial  hoiiottr,  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  Greeee.  The  Nereids 
were  originally  represented  as  hcaotiful 
nymphs;  but  they  were  afterwards  de- 
scribed as  beings  with  green  hair,  and  with 
the  lower  part  of  their  body  like  that  of 
a  fish. 

Nkrzits,  a  sea-deity,*the  eldest  son  of 
Pontus  and  Earth,  and  husband  of  Doris, 
an  ocean  nymph,  by  whom  he  had  the 
nymphs  called  Nereids.  He  was  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  prophecy .  When  Her- 
cules was  in  quest  of  the  i^ples  of  the 
Hesperides,  he  was  directed  by  the  nymphs 
to  Nereus.  He  fbund  the  god  asleep  and 
seized  bim«  Nereus,  on  awaking,  changed 
himself  into  a  rariety  of  forms,  but  in  vain : 
he  was  obliged  to  instruct  him  how  to 
proceed  before  the  hero  would  release  him. 
He  also  foretold  to  Faris,  when  carrying 
away  Helen,  the  evils  he  would  bring  on 
bis  country  and  family.  He  was  generally 
represented  as  an  old  man  with  a  long 
flowing  beard,  and  with  hair  of  an  asure 
colour.  His  chief  place  of  residenee  was  in 
the  ^gean  Sea,  where  he  was  attended  by 
his  daughters,  who  often  danced  in  cho- 
ruses round  him.  Nereus  is  sometimes 
called  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  gods.  The 
word  Nertn»  is  often  taken  for  **the  ssa.** 

Nxa¥ros,  a  mountain  in  the  island  of 
Ithaca,  of  which  Ulysses  was  king. 
Hence  he  was  called  NeritimM  dux,  his  ship 
Neritia  nttvit,  and  the  people  of  Sagun* 
tum,  as  descended  from  a  Neritian  colony, 
Neritia  proles. 

NksItum,  Nardo,  a  eonsidersble  city  of 
Calabria,  belonging  to  the  SalentinL 

NcaYuH,  the  same  as  AaTABRUM,  which 


see. 


NiaVus,  I.,  a  banker  in  the  time  of 


Horace,  irery  skilftil  in  tying  down  hia 
creditors  by  written  obligations  for  repay- 
ment.-—1 1.  A  usurer  in  Nero's  age,  so 
eager  to  get  money  that  he  married  as 
often  as  he  could*  and*  as  soon  as  be  was 
mavried,  destroyed  his  wives  by  poison,  to 
possess  himself  of  their  estates. 

Nuo,  Lucivs  DoxxTius  Abxwobar- 
BDs,  I.,  a  Roman  emperor,  son  of  Caios 
Domitiiis  Abenobarbus  and  Agrippioa, 
clanghter  «f  Germanicus»  bom  at  Antium, 
A.  n.  37.  He  was  adopted  by  Claudius, 
A  D.  50,  whom  bis  mother  Agrippina 
had  married,  and  four  years  after  sut- 
eeeded  him  on  the  throne.  The  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  was  marked  by  the 
greatest  moderation,  afiability,  and  popu- 
larity. When  desired  to  sign  his  name  to 
a  lilt  of  malefiietors  who  were  to  be  ez- 
eeuted,  he  exclaimed,  **  I  vuA  to  heaven 
thai  J  eoM  wit  wriie.**  Bat  he  soon  dis- 
played the  propensities  of  his  nature,  and 
having  delivered  himself  from  the  sway  of 
hb  mother,  who  had  become  indignant 
at  his  marriage  with  a  freedwoman  Acte, 
at  last  ordered  her  to  be  assassinated. 
Many  of  his  courtiers  shared  the  unhappy 
fete  of  Agrippina,  and  Nero  sacrificed  to 
his  fury  or  osprice  all  such  as  obstructed 
his  pleasure  or  diverted  his  inclination. 
Among  his  numerous  victims  may  be 
mentioned  his  wives  Octavia  and  Poppca, 
and  the  celebrated  writers,  Seneca,  Lucan, 
PetrobiiM,  &e.  In  the  night  he  generally 
sallied  from  his  palace  to  visit  all  the  scenes 
of  debauchery  which  Rome  contained. 
He  publicly  appeared  on  the  Roman  stage 
in  the  meanest  characters,  and  performed 
many  other  acts  even  more  horrible  and 
disgttsttog.  In  imitation  of  the  burning 
of  IVoy,  he  caused,  it  is  said,  Rome  to  be 
set  OB  fire  in  different  places.  The  con- 
flagration raged  for  nine  successive  daya^ 
during  which  he  eiyoyed  the  general  con- 
sternation, placing  himself  on  a  high 
tower,  and  singing  on  his  lyre  the  de- 
struction of  TVoy.  Suetonius  and  Dion 
Casaius  positively  charge  this  conflagra* 
tion  on  Nero;  but  Tacitus  eipresscs  a 
doubt  concerning  its  origin,  and  the  pro- 
bability is  that  the  fire  was  accidental.  At 
all  events,  in  order  to  remove  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  y/Mpie,  he  spread  a  report  that 
the  Christiaiu  were  the  authors  of  the  fire, 
and  numbers  of  them  accordingly  were 
seised  and  put  to  death.  Their  execution 
served  as  an  amusiment  to  the  people. 
Some  were  covered  with  skins  of  wild 
beasts,  and  were  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs ; 
others  were  crucified;  and  several  were 
smeared  with  pitch  and  other  combustible 
materials,  and  burned  in  the  imperial  gar- 
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(lens  in  th«  nlgfai  But  hifl  eootinuatibki 
of  debauchery^  cruelty,  and  ex^a;vagBnoe, , 
at  last  roused  the  resentment  of  ihetMopIe. 
Hany  oonspiraaes  were  fortned  aganat 
liim,  but  discoYcred.  At  length,  however, 
Galba  having  declared  Mm^lf  emperor, 
was  acknoi^l^ged  by  aU  the  Rotnan  em- 
pire;  and  the  senate  condemned  Nei^  to 
be  dragged  naked' through  the  streets  of 
-Rome,  whipped  to  death,  and  afterwards 
thrown  ^m  the  Tarpeian  rock.  The 
tyrant,  howerer,  prevented  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  by  a  Toluntary  death,  a.  d. 
68.  Rome  was  filled  with  acclamation 
at  the  intelligence;  and  the  citicens, 
more  strongly  to  indicate  their  joy,  wore 
the  caps  generally  used  by  slaves  who  had 
received  their  freedom.  The  name  of 
Nero  is  even  now  used  emphatically  to 
express  *'a  barbarous  and  unfte&ig  op* 
pressor.'* — II.  Claudius.  (See  CLAomut 
III.)  —  in.  C«esar,  son  of  Germanieus 
and  Agrippina.  He  married  Julia,  daughter 
of  Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius.  By  the 
wicked  arts  of  Se^anus  he  was  banished  to 
the  isle  of  |*ontla,  and  there  put  to  death. 
The  Neros  were  of  the  Glaudian  finraly  ; 
the  surname  of  Nero,  in  the  language  of 
the  Sabines,  signifies  *<  strong,**  **  warlike.** 

NBRdNZA.     See  Artaxata* 

KsaToaaloA,  I.,  also  called  Concordia 
Julia,  Valera  ta  Fiefa,  a  city  of  Kispania 
Basdca,  some  distance  to  the  vreet  of  Cor- 
duba. —  II.  Aimmiia,  a  city  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Cd~ 
tiberl,  between  Bilbilis  and  Csesaraugmta. 

NxavA,  I.,  CoccKivs,  thirteenth  Roman 
emperor,  descended  firoirf  an  ancient  Cre- 
tan family,  many  of  the  members  of  wfai^h 
had  acquired  high  honours  at  Romei  was 
born  A.  n.  27  or  3S.  His  skill  in  poetry 
first  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of 
Nero,  who  conferred  on  him  triumphal 
honours  when  pnetor  elect,  a.  n.  66.  Dur- 
ing the  subseouent  reigns  of  Vespasiaii  and 
Titus,  he  held  the  higliest  offices  of  state ; 
but  he  incurred  the  suspicion  of  Domitian, 
and  was  banished  to  Tarentnm,  whence  he 
was  only  reeaUed  a.  n.  96,  to  be  raised  to 
the  throne  on  the  assassination  of  that  ty- 
rant. His  reign  formed  a  striking  contrast 
to  that  of  his  sanguinary  predecessor.  He 
rendered  htmsdf  popular  by  his  mildness,  ge- 
nerosity, and  the  active  part  he  took  in  the 
management  of  affidrs.  He  made  a  solenm 
declaration  that  no  senator  should  suffer 
death  during  his  reign;  and  observed  it 
with  such  sanctity,  that  when  two  members 
of  the  senate  had  conspired  against  his  life 
he  was  satisfied  to  tell  them  that  he  was 
informed  of  their  wicked  machinations. 
But  his  excellent  administration  met  with 


Uttle  favour;  for  the  prsstorian  guards, 
to  whom  Domitian  had  permitted  un- 
bounded licence,  mutinied,  and  obliged 
Narva  to  gurreoder  some  of  bis  friends 
and  supporters  to  tho  fiiry  of  his  soldiery. 
Seeing  the  necesuty  of  vigorous  mea- 
surea  being  adopted  to  secure  the  well- 
being  of  the  states  he  resolved  to  associate 
with  hitnaelf  a  colleague  in  the  empire^ 
and  for  4bia  purpose  fixed  upon  M.  XJlpius 
Tnyamis,  the.  commander  of  the  army 
of  Xiower  Germany,  aa  his  adopted  eon 
and  raoeeesori  a  choice  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 
He  died  a»  d.  98,  in  his  seventy-secoad 
yeai^  after  a  xaign  of  little  more  than  six- 
teen months.  •^IL  M.  Cocceius,  graod- 
iatfae^  of  the  emperor  Nerva,  was  consul 
A.  Dr  2SS,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
jurists  of  his  i^.  He  is  said  to  have  put 
art  end  to  hie  own  existence,  because  be 
would  not  be  concerned  in  the  extrava- 
ganoe  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  of  whom 
he  was.  an  especial  fiivourite. 

NbbvIi,  a  warlike  pec^le  of  Belgic 
Gaul^  whose  eountvy  lay  on  both  sides  of 
the  Seoldis^  ScMUt  afterwards  HainauU 
and  Nord.  Their  original  capital  was 
Bagaeum*  BtHtia,  bat  Camaracum,  Cam* 
ftvtiy,  and  Tumsfcum,  Tbttmajr,  became  their 
chief  cities  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century* 

Nssts  (i«,  or  idU)j  NisUa,  an  island  on 
the  coast  of  Campania,  fiunous  for  aspa- 
ragus. 

NMsaus,  I.t  a  oelebmted  Centaur»  son  of 
Ixion.and  Nephele^  who  offered  violence 
to  D^janiia.  (See  DsjANiaA.>-II.  See 
Nasrusb 

Naevoa,  a  son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris, 
nephew  of  Pelias,  and  grandson  of  Nep- 
tttne.  He  was  the  youngest  of  twelve 
hrotiici8»  all  of  whom  except  himself  were 
put  to  death  by  Hercules,  who  spared  his 
life  on  account  of  his  tender  years,  and 
placed  him  on  the  throne  of  Pylos.  He 
married  Eurydice,  the  daughter  of  Cly- 
menus,  or»  as  some  say,  Anaxlbia,  the 
sitter  of  Agamemnon*  and  had  seven  sons 
and  two  daughters.  The  most  conspicuous 
enterprises  in  which  Nestor  bore  a  part 
were  the  war  of  the  Pylians  against  the 
Elians,  the  afiair  of  the  Lapitlue  and  Cen- 
taurs, and  the  Argonautic  expedition.  He 
subsequently  led  his  forces  to  the  Trojan 
war,  in  whidh  he  particularly  distinguished 
himself  among  the  Grecian  chiefs  by  his 
eloquence,  wisdom,  justice,  and  prudence, 
and  indeed  by  every  quality  becoming  an 
excellent  prince.  He  returned  in  safety 
from  the  Trojan  war,  and  ended  his  days 
in  his  native  land.  —  Nestor  is  sometimes 
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called  the  **  PylUui  sage,"  from  his  natiTe 
city  Pylos.  He  is  also  styled  by  Homer 
**  the  Gereniaiiy"  an  epithet  commonly 
supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  Ge- 
renia,  where  he  is  said  to  hare  been 
educated,  although  others  refer  it  to  his 
4iidvmDced  age  (TVfws).  Homer  makes 
Nestor,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  to 
have  survived  two  generations  of  men,  and 
to  be  then  living  among  a  third.  This 
would  make  his  age  about  seventy  years 
and  upwards. 

NasToalosy  a  Sjrrian  by  birth,  who  be- 
came patriarch  of  Constantinople  a.  d. 
428,  under  the  reign  of  Theodosius  II. 
He  at  first  showed  himself  very  sealous 
against  the  Arians  and  other  sects;  but 
afterwards  embraced  certain  heterodozical 
opinions  oonoeming  the  incarnation  of 
Christ,  whence  debates  and  contentions 
arose  which  harassed  the  church  for  move 
than  two  centuries.  His  principal  ad- 
versary was  Cyril,  the  learned  patriarch 
of  Alexandria ;  and  a  genera!  council  hav- 
ing, at  his  instigaticm,  been  convoked  at 
Ephesus  A.  D.  431,  by  eommand  of  the 
Emperor  Iheodoaus,  Nestorius  was  con- 
demned, deposed,  and  banished  to  an  oasis 
in  Upper  Egypt,  where  he  died.  His 
opinions  however  spread  throughout  Asia, 
and  appear  to  have  been  earned  to  the 
fitf  thest  parts  of  India  and  China. 

Nxarns,  or  Nxssus,  ATesto,  a  small  river 
of  Thnu)e,  riring  on  Mount  Rhodope,  and 
falling  into  the  JEgean  Sea,  above  the 
island  of  Thasos.  It  formed  for  some  time 
the  boundary  of  Macedonia  on  the  east 

NnuM,  Nato,  a  town  of  Sioily. 

Nxuax,  a  Scythian  race,  who  appear  to 
have  been  origiriially  established  towards 
the  source  of  the  rivers  lyras  and  Hjrpania, 
and  to  have  touched  on  the  Bastamian  Alp^ 
which  would  separate  them  from,  the  Aga^ 
tfayrsL 

NicjBA,  L,  a  city  of  India,  founded  by 
Alexander  in  commemoration  of  his  victory 
over  Poms,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hy- 
daspes,  on  the  road  from  the  modem 
Attack  to  Lahore,  and  just  below  the  south- 
em  point  of  the  ishuid  of  JbnMui.— II.  M'ce, 
or  l8-nik,  a  town  of  Bithynia,  situated  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Lake  Ascanlus, 
built  by  Antigonus,  son  of  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia;  originally  called  Amtiffonia, 
afterwards  NteaOf  by  Lyamachus,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  his  wife,  daughter  of 
Antipater.  At  a  later  period,  it  super- 
seded Nicomedea  as  the  capital  of  the 
country,  and  became  the  royal  residence. 
Nicsea  remained,  as  a  place  cf  trade,  of  the 
greatest  importance,  for  from  it  all  the 
great  roads  diverged  into  the  eastern  and 


southern  parts  of  Aria  Minor.  It 
tbe  birth-place  of  Hipparchus  the  astro- 
nomer ;  but  it  derives  its  chief  eelebritj 
from  being  the  seat  of  the  first  and  mott 
important  council  held  in  the  Christian 
church,  A.  D.  985.  —  IIL  A  maritime  city 
of  Liguria,  not  for  from  the  mouth  oif 
the  Varus.  Nicsea  was  of  Milesian  origin^ 
and  was  established  in  this  quarter  as 
a  trading-plaee  with  the  Ligurians.  The 
modem  name  is  Nixxa,  or,  as  we  term  it, 
Nict, 

NicAiroxR,  a  phyrician,  poet,  and  gram- 
marian, bom  at  Claroa,  a  town  of  Ionia, 
near  Colophon,  whence  he  is  commonly 
called  CoiophoniuB,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  B.C.  He  succeeded  hia 
feth^  as  hereditary  priest  of  Apollo  Cln- 
rius,  and  dedicated  one  of  his  poems,  which 
is  no  longer  extant,  to  Attains  III.,  the 
last  king  of  Pergamus.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  voluminous  writer ;  but  only 
two  of  his  poems,  entitled  Tlietiaca  and 
Alexipharmaea,  are  extant. 

NiclTom,  a  surname  assumed  by  Seleucus 
1.,  king  of  Syria.     See  Sxlxucus. 

NicKradafusf,  Racea,  a  town  of  Me- 
sopotamia, where  Venus  had  a  temple.  Se- 
leucus CaUinicus  fortified  the  place,  or 
some  spot  adjacent,  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  Calltnicttm,  which,  in  the  fifth  century, 
the  emperor  Leo  caused  to  be  dumged  to 
Leontopolis. 

NicxphSrIus.  See  CxMTairis. 

NicxR,  Neekar,  a  river  of  Germany, 
felling  into  the  Rhine  at  Manheim, 

NicxalTtrs,  I.,  a  Greek  phyrician,  and 
one  of  the  fidlowers  of  Asclepiades,  lived 
about  B.  c.  40.  None  of  his  works  renuun, 
but  some  of  his  prescriptions  are  cited  by 
Galen.  —  II.  The  fether  of  Nicias. 

NicrnalA,  a  festival  at  Athens  in  me- 
mory of  the  victory  Minerva  obtained  over 
Neptune,  in  their  dispute  about  giving  a 
name  to  the  capital  of  the  country. 

NiciA,  Leuxa,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
rising  in  the  territory  of  the  I^gures  Ap- 
uani,  and  felling  into  the  Po  at  Brixellnm. 
It  separates  the  Duchy  of  Modena  from 
Parma. 

NicYas,  I.,  son  of  Niceratus,  an  Athe- 
nian general,  eelebrnted  for  valour  and 
misfortune.  Having  established  his  mili- 
tary character  by  taking  the  island  of 
Cythera  from  Lacedsemon,  he  subjugated 
many  cities  of  Thrace  which  had  revolted 
from  the  Athenian  swty,  and  shut  up  the 
M^^arians  within  their  city  walls,  cutrinc 
off  all  communication  from  without,  and 
taking  their  harbour  Nissea.  When  Athens 
determined  to  make  war  against  Sioly, 
he  was  appointed,  with   Aleibiades  and 
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LAinachus,  to  conduct  the  expedition,  but 
after  the  recal  of  Alcibiades,  his  natural 
indecision,  increased  bj  ill-health  and  dts- 
like  of  his  comniand,  prored  a  principal 
cause  of  the  ikilare  of  the  enterprise ; 
and  in  endeavouring  to  retreat  by  land 
from  before  Syracuse,  the  Athenian  com- 
manders, Nieias  and  Demosthenes,  (who 
had  come  with  reinforcements,)  were 
pursued,  defeated,  eoimpelled  to  sur- 
render, and  put  to  death,  b.  c.  41S. 
Their  troops  were  at  first  confined  in 
the  quarry  of  £pipol»,  and  afterwards 
sold  as  slaves.  —  II.  An  Athenian  4irtist, 
who  flourished  with  Praxiteles,  Ol.  104, 
and  assisted  him  in  the  decoration  of 
some  of  his  productions.  —  III.  The 
younger,  an  Athenian  painter,  son  of  Ni- 
comedes,  and  pupil  of  Euphranor.  He 
began  to  practice  his  art  Ol.  112.  Nieias 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  artist  who 
used  burnt  ochre  in  his  paintings. 

Nico,  father  of  Galen,  an  architect  and 
geometrician,  who  lived  in  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century  of  our  era. 

NicocLxs,  I.,  king  of  Paphos,  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  He  owed  his  throne  to 
the  kindness  of  Ptolemy  I. ,  king  of  Egypt ; 
but  he  subsequently  formed  an  alliance 
with  Antigonus,  upon  which  Ptolemy  sent 
two  of  his  confidential  emissaries  to  Cyprus, 
with  orders  to  despatch  him.  These  two 
individuals,  afler  making  known  to  him 
the  orders  of  Ptolemy,  compelled  him  to 
destroy  himsdf,  although  he  protested  his 
innocence ;  and  all  his  fiunily  followed  bis 
example,  a.  c.  310.  —  II.  Kmg  of  Cyprus, 
succeeded  his  fiither  Evagoras  a.  c.  374. 
He  cdebrated  the  funeral  obsequies  of  his 
parent  with  great  splendour,  and  engaged 
Isocrates,  whose  pupil  he  had  beoi,  to 
write  his  eulogium. —  III.  A  fiimiliar 
friend  of  Fbocion,  condemned  to  death.  -~ 
IV.  A  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  deposed  by  Ara- 
tus  the  Achaesn. 

Nicocazov,  a  tyrant  of  Cyprus  in  the 
age  of  Alexander  the  Great  A  fiibulous 
story  is  related  of  his  having  caused  the 
philosopher  Anaxarchus  to  be  pounded 
alive  in  a  mortar,  in  revenge  for  the  ad- 
vice which  he  is  said  to  have  given  to 
Alexander  to  serve  up  his  head  at  an  en- 
tertainment. 

NicSndavs,  a  wrestler  of  Mantinea,  who 
studied  philosophy  in  his  old  age. 

NicoLAUS,  I.,  a  Greek  Comic  poet  whose 
era  is  unknown.  A  fragment  of  his  in 
forty-four  verses  b  given  by  Stobaeus,  who, 
however,  ascribes  it  to  Nioolaus  ]>una8- 
cenus.—- II.  Sumamed  Damaseenus  (Ni- 
K6KaLos  6  As^uuneriv6s')y  a  native  of  Damascus 
of  good  fiimily.      He  was  the  friend  of 


Herod  the  Great,  king  of  the  Jews,  and  in 
the  year  a.  c.  6,  was  sent  by  that  monarch 
on  an  embassy  to  Augustus.  He  was  a 
very  voluminoos  writer,  and  several  of  his 
works  have  come  down  to  our  times.  (See 
NicoLAUs,  I.)— III.  A  celebrated  Bjnf' 
cusan,  who  endeavoured,' but  in  tun,  to 
dissuade  his  eenntrymen  firom  ofibring 
violence  to  the  Athenian  prisoners,  when 
taken  with  Nieias  their  generaL 

NicomIchus,  the  fiither  of  Aristotle. 

Nic^MiDBs,  I.,  a  king  of  Bithynia  who 
succeeded  his  father  zTpho>tes,  a.  c.  278; 
His  succearion  being  disputed  by  his  bro- 
thers, he  called  in  the  Gauls  to  support 
his  claims,  and  by  their  assistance  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  himself  on  the 
throne,  which  however  became  tributary 
to  his  allies.  He  built  the  city  Nico- 
media,  and  left  his  kingdom  to  his  son 
Zielas,  a.  c.  850.  —  II.  The  second  of  the 
name,  sumamed  £piphanes»  succeeded  his 
father  Prusias  II.,  b.  c.  149.  He  accom- 
panied his  parent  to  Rome.  n.  c.  167,  where 
he  appears  to  have  been  brought  tip  under 
the  care  of  the  senate.  P^rusias,  becoming 
jealous  of  the  popularity  of  his  son,  and 
anxious  to  secure  the-  suoeession  of  his 
younger  children,  fbnned  a  plan  for  his 
assassination ;  but  Nicomedes,  having 
gnned  intcUigenoe  of  Ids  purpose,  de- 
prived his  fiitiler  of  the  throne,  and  sub- 
sequently put  him  to  death.  Nicomedes 
remained  during  the  wh<4e  of  his  long 
reign  a  fiuthfril  ally  of  I9ie  Romans.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  his  reign  he  was 
involved  in  a  war  with  Mithridates.  — 
III.  The  third  of  the -name,  sumamed 
Philopator,  soeceeded  his  father  Nicome- 
des II.,  B.  c.  91.  During  the  fint  year  of 
his  reign,  he  was  expelled  from  his  king- 
dom by  Mithridates,  who  placed  upon  the 
throne  Socrates,  the  younger  brother  of 
Nicomedes.  He  was  restored,  however, 
to  his  kingdom  in  the  following  year  by 
the  Romans,  who  sent  an  army  under 
Aquilius  to  support  him.  At  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  a.  c.  88, 
Nicomedes  took  part  with  the  Romans; 
but  his  army  was  completely  defeated  by 
the  generals  of  Mithridates,  near  the  river 
Anmias,  in  Paphlagonia,  and  he  himself 
was  again  expelled  from  his  kingdom,  and 
obliged  to  take  refoge  in  Italy.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  Mitnridatic  war,  b.  c.  84, 
Bithynia  was  restored  to  Nicomedes.  He 
died  B.  c.  74,  without  children,  and  left  his 
kingdom  to  the  Romans.— IV.  A  geome- 
trician in  the  age  of  the  philosopher  Era- 
tosthenes, fiunous  for  being  the  inventor  of 
the  curve  called  the  conchoid. 

NxcomcaIa   (^h-nikmidy,  the  capital  of 
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Bithynk,  fiwuidM  by  Niopntedis  L,  who* 
trtmiutid  to  it. the . . iph»bit«otB  of  the 
n«if  hbomiDg  Afftawsi  Xto>  fine  pcMitioo,; 
haadaome  bvaldipss^  aiup^^iu .  vAn^i 
beUw  .wd/  iiim«)i'.w#t<ijr9,  «oim  riused 
it  into  inivortaii«l»i  fod  glider  tb«.  Rch 
mAOa  it  became  one  «ff  the  cbiff  .cUmi 
oCrtlM  enp.u^  being  iofevter  in  extei^  and 
p^^ouaoeiift  only  to  Rwae^  Alfisaadriav 
and  Aotioch.  Nioomedia*  bowevei^  suf- 
fered setverdiy.  frovk  earthquakes*  one  of 
vhuih  ahaost  ^ifttvoyed  it  in  the  reign  of 
Jelian;  but  it  was  again  rebuilt  with 
gieni  fpleodour  and  ntagnificevcfv  fmd  r^- 
oovered  nearly  its  former  greati^ssi.    . 

•NiQor&us  i**  City,  of  Victory/  ifUq  and 
v4\i»)»  or  EifMAQ^  I.*. a  city  of  Pal^tine^ 
nosth-west  of  JerMalepm  so  called  by  the 
emperor  Heliogabalua,  who  restoi^  and 
beautified  it.--^IL  A  oifey  in  the  norths 
eastern  qoraer  of  Cijieiii*  whefe  the  mng^ 
of  Tfiurus  joins,  that  of  Amanus.  p-»  llh 
or  Tephnoei  i>snr^i,  a  dty  of  Armenia 
Minor,  on  the  Lycua,  near  the  borders  .of 
Poatas,-4)uilt  by  Pompey  in  eomraemoca* 
tion  of  a  vdctory  whioh  h^  gained  here  over 
Mithridates.  r^  IV.  Nic^polit  a  city  in 
Mflwia  Inlienor,  on  the  Istrusy  or  Is^r, 
founded  by  tho  emperor  Tngan  in  eom- 
meinoratioB  of  a  victory  over  the  Da- 
cian9»  and  generally  eaUad,  for  the  sake  of 
distinetion*  Nw^potiM  ad  btrum  or  od  i>ai»«- 
ftiiMn."— V.  Nikmbt  a  c'^ty  of  Mosia  Inierior« 
8ouUi««ast  of  the  preceding^  at  the  foot  of 
Mojint  Hc»miU|  and  near  the  sources  .of 
the  l8ttu%  called,  ^  the  sake  of  distinction, 
NrngpoUmd  ir«mi«B*--*  VI.  Kotm  of  Kiaw^ 
«^0,  a  city  of  Kgypt,  in  the  Immediate 
vicinity  of  Alexandriai  founded  by  Au-* 
gustos  in  commemoration  of  a  victory 
gained  here  over  Antony,^  VII.  NictpoU, 
a.  city  of  Thrace,  not  dx  firom  the  mouth 
of  the  Ne«su%  founded  by  Tnyan  and  after- 
wards called  Cbristopolis.  — VIII.  A  city 
of  £piru%  near  the  mouth  of  the  Am- 
bracian  Gul^  founded  by  Augustus,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  victory  at  Actium.  Nicom>Lis 
roaiy  be  said  to  luive  risen  out  of  all  the 
surrounding  cities  of  Epirus  and  Acar- 
nania,  and  even  of  .£tolia,  all  of  which 
were  compelled  to  contribute  to  its  pros- 
perity. Augustus  ordered  games  to  be 
celebrated  with  great  pomp  every  five  years, 
efJavged  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  conse- 
oj-ated  to  Mars  and  Neptune  the  site  on 
^hioh  his  .anoy  bad  encamped  before  the 
battle  of  ActiuTOf  adorning  it  with  naval 
tropbies»  Having  afterwards  &llen  to 
decay,  it  wasrestored  by  the  emperor  Julian. 
The  remains  of  Nicopolis  a^  very  exten- 
sive :  t^  site  which  they  occupy  is  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Prseeta  Fecebia, 


^«ocpraXxusy  ono  of  the  sops,of  Arifto*  . 
phaoet^  and  caoked  among  the  poets  of  the 
Middle  Comedy.   The  titles  qT  some  of  iiis 
own  and  his  brothers*  ( Araros  and  Philip- 
pus)  comedies  are^  preserved  in  Atheneeps. 

Nioxa,  I.,  called  also  JaUbq,  by  the 
Moors  Nik  dJbetde,  /'Nile  of  the  Ne- 
groes,** and  by,  th«^  nativei  i^uorrfi^  ^a 
celebrated  river  of  Afrioai  rising  ii)  the  . 
mountains  of  Kong^  and  4owiagiato  the  * 
Gulph  of  Guinea  near .  Cape  HPormo^ 
This  river  was  little  known  to  the  an*  . 
cien^ ;,  and  it  is  only  within  a  very  recent  » 
peci<>4^hatitssources  and  de&oi(e&«9ieiit  have  ■ 
been  ascertained. — II.  Caxus  PsscafyKjus, 
It  native  of  Aquinum,  of  etmple  e^estrian 
family,  who,  from  being  a  centurion,  rose  to 
high  ofiices  of  trust  and  honour  under  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  Commodus,and  Pert  tnax,  and 
at  last  obtained  the  government  of  Syria. 
Qn  the  murder  of  Pertinaz*  a.  n.  193,  th^ 
empire  beinff  exposed  for  sale  by  the  Prc- 
tonan  guards^  was  purchased  by  Oidiua 
Julianus;  but  the  people  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge him  as  emperor;  and  three .gc^ 
nerals,  at  the  head  of  their  respe^ve  i<^ 
^ons,  Septimius  Severus,  who  eommanded 
m  Pannonia,  Clodius  Albinus  in  Britain, 
and  Pescennius  Niger  in  Syria,  claimed 
each  the  empire.  Of  these  Niger  was  the 
most  popular,  and  his  cause  was  warmly 
espoused  by  all  the  provinces  of  th^  East 
But  instead  of  hastening  to  Italy,  where 
his  presence  was  indispeosatde,  he  quietly 
remained  at  AnUocfa,  while  his  rival  Severus . 
marched  to  Rom^  dethroned  Didius,  and 
made  active  preparations  for  prosecuting  thfL 
war  against  Niger  in  Asia.  Roused  at  Uspg^ 
from  his  ioactivity,  Niger  crossed  over  to 
Europe,  and  established  his  headquarters 
at  Bysantium;  but  he  had  scarcely  ^• 
rived  there,  be^re  his  troops  in  Asia  were 
defeated  near  Cyacus  by  the  generals  of' 
Severus.  He  was  soon,  however,  able  to 
collect  another  army,  which  he  commanded 
in  person;  but,  being .de&ated. successively  • 
hear  Nicsea  and  at  Jssusi  he  abandoned 
his  troopsb  and  fied  towards,  the  Euphrates^ 
with  the  intention  of  seeking  jrefiige  among 
the  Parthians.  But  befi>re  he  could  reach 
the  Euphrates,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  de- 
tachment of  the  enemy,  and  put  to  deail^ 
A.  JD.  194. 

NiGiBius  'FiodLUS,  P.,  a  celebrated  phi- 
losopher and  astrologer  at  Rome.  He 
was  a  senator  at  the  time  of  Catiline's 
conspiracy,  and  lent  his  best  endeavours 
in  aid  of  Cicero,  whose  friend  he  was. 
He  subsequently  attained  to  the  prstor- 
ship,  and  displayed  great  firmness  in  dis-. . 
charging  the  duties  of  that  office.  In  the 
civil  wars  he  followed  the  party  of  Pompey, 
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for  which  he  tras  banuhed  by  the  Dictator, 
notwithstanding  fdl  the  eflbrta  of  Cieero 
in  his  behalf^  and  died  in  exile  a  year  be* 
fore  the  assasatnation  of  Cssar. 

NiorItjb,  a  people  of  Africa,  who  dwelt 
on  the  banks  of  the  Niger. 

KxLxns,  A  son  of  Codrixs,  who  conducted 
a  colony  of  lonians  to  Asia,  where  he 
built  Colophon,  Clasomenae,  Ephesus,  Le- 
bedos,  Miktus,  Myus,  Friene,  Teos,  &c 

NiLus,  (Gr.  NciXory  from  p4m^  Mw, 
**  new  mud,**  because  it  brings  down  vast 
quantities  of  slime  or  mud),  a  large  and 
ttmous  rirer  of  north-east  Africa,  flow- 
ing north  through  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  and 
Egypt,  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  ce- 
lebrated alike  for  its  magnitude^  the 
inexhaustible  fertility  which  it  confers 
on  the  **  land  of  Egypt,**  the  uncertainty 
of  its  oriffin,  its  connection  with  some  of 
the  most  mteresting  events  in  the  remotest 
periods  of  authentic  history,  the  great 
cities  that  were  early  built  on  its  banks, 
and  the  stupendous  monuments  that  still 
attest  the  wealth  and  power  of  their  found- 
ers. The  discovery  of  its  real  source  was 
an  object  of  uitense  curiosity  to  the  an- 
cients, as  it  still  remains  to  the  travellers 
and  geographers  of  modern  days;  the 
words  of  Tibullus, 

Nile  pater,  quaoam  te  postlm  dtoere  cadcA 
Aut  qulbttt  in  terris  oocoluiue  caput, 

Imng  nearly  as  applicable  now  as  in  his 
time.  It  issivs  from  a  chain  of  mountains 
called  GtheUl'Kvmr,  **  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,**  under  the  name  of  Bahr-eUAbiad, 
**  White  lUver  ;**  and  after  running  in  an 
easterly  direction  along  the  foot  <»f  the 
mountains,  turns  to  the  north,  and  re^ 
oeives  two  principal  tributaries,  the  As- 
tapus,  Mawif  mistaken  by  Bruce  for  the 
Nile  itself  and  Astaboras,  Taeaxze.  It 
then  pursues  a  circuitous  course  through 
Nubia,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt 
forms  two  cataracts,  the  lowest  of  which 
is  near  Syene.  Below  Syene,  it  continues 
its  course  for  500  miles,  tiU,  a  littie  below 
Cairot  the  river  divides  into  two  branches ; 
the  one  of  which  flowins  to  Ro$ettat  the 
other  to  DamieUa,  contam  between  them 
the  present  Delta.  The  ancients  were 
acquainted  with  seven  mouths  of  the  Nile, 
1.  The  Canopic,  partiy  lost  in  Lake  Elko; 

5.  Bolbitine  at  JRo$etiai  3.  Sebennytic, 
probably  the  opening  into  Lake  Btirlot ; 
4.  Phatnitic  or  Bueolic  at  Damietta  s 
5-  Mendesian,  lost  in  the  Lake  MenxaUh  ; 

6.  Tanitic,  or  Saitic,  seems  to  leave  some 
traces  of  its  termination  to  the  east  of  Lake 
Menzakh,  under  the  name  of  Omm-Fandje. 
The  branch  of  the  Nile  which  conveyed 


its  waters  to  the  sea  corresponds  to  the ' 
canal  of  Moex,  which  now  loses  itself  in 
the  lake;  7.  The  Pelusiac  seems  to  be 
represented  by  what  is  now  the  most  east- 
erly mouth  of  Lake  MnuBokk,  where  the 
ruins  of  Pelusium  are  still  visible.  The 
periodical  rains,  which  begin  to  fitil  in 
Aby»$imia  about  the  end  of  June,  oecaaan 
the  overflowing  of  this  eelebrated  river. 
It  continues  to  rise  until  the  antvomal 
equinox,  when  it  attains  its  greatest  height. 
It  then  continues  stationary  for  a  few  cuiys, 
and  after  this  diminishes  at  a  less  rapid 
rate  than  it  rose.  At  the  winter-solstice 
it  is  very  low,  but  some  water  still  remains 
in  the  large  canals.  Crocodiles,  the  largest 
about  twenty-flve  feet  long,  are  seen  a 
littie  below  Diospolis  Parva.  They  are 
supposed  not  to  go  further  down  the  river 
than  Girgehf  but  abound  between  that  place 
and  Syene.  The  Nile  is  said  by  Herodo* 
tus  to  have  flowed,  previous  to  tiie  time  of 
Menes,  on  the  side  of  Libya.  Thu  prince, 
by  constructing  a  mound  100  stadia  from 
Memphis  towards  the  south,  diverted  its 
course ;  and  the  ancient  bed  may  be  traced 
across  the  desert,  passing  west  of  the  Lakes 
of  Nainmm,  Pococke  makes  the  word 
Nik  to  be  a  contraction  of  Nahal,  **  The 
River,**  by  way  of  eminence,  while  Ab* 
dollatif  derives  it  from  iViii^  « to  give,  to 
be  liberaL**  The  water  of  the'  Nile  bears 
the  same  rank  among  waters  that  cham- 
pagne does  among  wines. 

NiKos,  I.,  son  Se  Belus,  and  king  of  As- 
syria, about  B.  c.  2048.  He  signalised  him- 
self by  extensive  conquests,  reducing  under 
his  sway  the  Babylonians,  Armenians, 
Medes,  Bactrians,  Indi,  and,  in  a  word, 
the  whole  of  Upper  and  Lower  Asia.  Even 
Egypt  felt  his  sway.  In  his  expedition 
against  the  Bactrians  he  met  with  the  la- 
mous  Semiramis,  with  whom  he  united 
himself  in  marriage.  After  completing  his 
conquests,  Ninus,  according  to  the  Greek 
writers,  erected  for  his  capital  the  cele- 
brated city  of  Nineveh,  and  on  his  death 
was  succeeded  by  Semiramis,  who  reared 
a  tomb  of  vast  dimensions  over  his  graven 
Much  of  what  is  stated  respecting  this 
monarch  is  either  purely  febulous,  or  else 
various  legends  respecting  different  con- 
querors are  made  to  unite  in  one.— II. 
The  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  called  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  Ninus  (Ntros ),  but 
in  Scripture  Nineveh,  and  in  the  Septuaffint 
version,  NtKfftfi  or  Nirtitf,  situated  in  the  plain 
of  Aturia,  on  the  Tigris.  Herodotus  and 
other  profane  writers  ascribe  its  foundation 
to  Ninus,  son  of  Belus,  and  first  monarch 
of  the  Assyrian  empire ;  but,  according  to 
the  Bible,  **  Asshur  (the  grandson  of  Cush) 
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went  forth  cmt  of  the  Und  of  Shinar,  and 
biiilded  Nineveh.**  Its  history  is  lost  in 
the  obseority  of  succeeding  ages ;  but  it 
was  no  doubt  a  yery  large  city  nine  cen- 
turies before  the  Chnstian  ara,  for  at  that 
period  Jonah  deseril>ed  it  as  **  an  exeeed- 
ing  great  city  of  three  days'  journey." 
Strabo  says  ^at  it  was  larger  eren  than 
Babylon ;  die  circuit  of  which  he  esti- 
mated at  dS5  stadia;  and,  acoordinff  to 
Diodorus  Sionlus,  it  was  of  an  oblong 
shape,  150  stadia  in  length  and  90  in 
breadth;  that  is,  above  54  m.  in  circuit. 
Very  little  dependence  can,  however,  be 
placed  on  these  statements ;  and  it  is  at  the 
same  time  admitted  that  the  walls  included 
a  large  extent  of  well-cuhivated  gardens 
and  pasture  grounds.  Nineveh  was  the 
residence  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  and  a  city 
of  great  commercial  importance.  It  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  Arbaces  the  Mede 
in  the-  eighth  century  a.  c,  but  appears 
to  have  been  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the 
Assyrian  empire  down  to  61S  b.  c,  nearly 
three  centuries  after  Jonah's  prophecy  of  her 
destruction,  when  it  fell,  after  a  protracted 
siege,  into  the  hands  of  Ahasuerus,  or  Cy* 
azaras,  king  of  Media.  Hie  spoil  was  taken 
to  Ecbatana,  the  cititens  were  dbpersed  in 
villages,  and  the  Assyrian  empire,  which 
for  four  centuries  had  been  the  glory  of 
the  Bastem  worid,  gnve  way  to  that  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians.  It  seems  certain, 
however,  either  that  the  city  had  not  been 
wholly  destroyed^  or,  which  is  most  pro- 
bable, that  a  new  and  inferior  city  had,  at 
a  subsequent  periodt  grown  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  more  ancient  eity ;  and  the 
latter,  no  doubt,  is  that  referred  to  by  Ta- 
citus and  Ammianus  MareeUinos. 

Nnr^As,  son  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis, 
iHiom  he  sutfoeeded  on  the  throne  of  As- 
syria, when  she  vohintarily  abdicated  the 
crown.  His  reign  is  remarkable  for  its 
luxury  and  extravagance. 

NiSbk,  in  elassieal  mythology,  daugh- 
ter of  Tantrius,-  and  one  of  the  Pleiades, 
married  to  Amphion,  king  of  lliebes. 
Proud  of  her  numerous  and  flourishing 
offspring,  dm  ptovoked  the  anger  of  Apollo 
and  Diana,  vAio  iSmw  them  all  t  she  waa 
herself  changed  by  Jupiter  into  a  rook 
in  Phrygia,  from  which  a  rivulet,  fed  by 
her  tears,  continually  pours.  Hie  tul^eot 
of  Niobe  and  her  children  was  a  great  fe- 
vourite  with  the  poets  of  antiquity*  Be- 
rides  the  beautiful  story  in  Ovid,  there  are 
numerous  epigrams  in  tiie  Greek  AntMoffyt 
which  appear  to  be  descriptive  other  of 
the  group  of  figures  to  which  we  refer  be- 
low, or  to  some  similar  group.  This  feble 
has  also  afforded  a  sul^ect  for  art,  and 


particularly  for  the  sculptor  of  the  beau- 
tiftil  group  in  the  tribune  of  Florence, 
known  by  die  name  of  Niobe  and  her  Chil> 
dren.  Some  antiquaries  attribute  it  te 
Scopes ;  Winkelman  inclines  to  believe  i: 
the  workmanship  of  Praxiteles.  It  is  beau- 
tifiiUy  characterised  by  Haslitt,  in  his 
"  Treatise  on  Art,**  in  the  i^iicy.  Britanmoa. 
The  myth  of  Niobe  has  been  explained  by 
Volker  and  others  in  a  physical  sensau 
According  to  these  writers,  die  name  Niobe 
denotes  youth  or  Newneti^  She  is  the 
daughter  of  the  FbuartMhinff^one  (  Tantalus), 
and  the  mother  of  the  Oreen^cme  (Qilorisjl 
In  her,  then,  we  may  view  the  young,  vcr> 
dant,  fruitful  earth,  the  bride  of  the  sun 
(  Amphion),  beneath  the  influence  of  whose 
fecundating  beams  she  pours  forth  vegeta- 
tion with  lavish  provision.  The  revolutioa 
of  the  year,  however,  denoted  by  Apollo 
and  I^ana  (other  forms  of  the  son  and 
moon),  withers  up  and  destroys  her  pro- 
geny ;  she  weeps  and  stiflfois  to  atone  (the 
torrents  and  frosts  of  winter) ;  but  Chlcria, 
the  Greem-^ftUf  remains,  and  spring  clothes 
the  earth  anew  with  its  smiling  v«rdure.*~ 
II.  A  daughter  of  Phoroneus,  king  of  Pe- 
loponnesus and  Laodice.  She  was  beloved 
by  Jupiter,  and  gave'  birth  to  a  son  called 
Argus,  who  gave  his  name  to  Aigiji  or 
ArgoUs,  a  country  of  Peloponnesus. 

NzphItxs,  a  range  of  mountains  in  Ar- 
menia, forming  part  of  the  chain  of  Taurus, 
south-east  of  the  Arsum  Palus  or  Lake 
Fan,  Their  summits  were  covered  with 
snow  during  the  whole  year,  and  to  this 
droumstanoe  the  name  Niphates  is  sup- 
posed to  allude  (Ni^^h^t,  quasi  tnptrMiis, 
**  snowy**).  There  was  also  a  river  of  the 
same  name  rising  in  this  mountain  chain* 

Nmstrs,  son  <?  Charops  and  Aglaia,  and 
king  of  Naxos.  He  was  one  of  the  Grecian 
chiefr  during  the  Trojan  war,  and  was 
celebrated  for  his  beauty. 

NiSiBA,  I.,  a  city  Und  district  of  Upper 
Asia,  near  the  sonroes  of  the  river  Odms, 
now  the  Mar^,  situate  between  PaHfaiene 
and  Hyrcania,  and  generally  considered  to 
have  been  the  chief  city  of  P^nrthiene.  The 
femons  Nisnan  horses  are  thought  to  have 
some  from  this  quarter.—  II.  The  harbour 
of  Megara,  situate  on  the  Saronic  GvU, 
and  conueoted  with  the  main  city  by  long 
walUk  The  citadel  wais  also  called  by  die 
same  name,  and  stood  on  the  road  between 
Megara  and  the  port  It  was  a  place  of 
considerable  etrengdk 

NitSaii,  a  large  and  popnlous  city  ni 
Mesopotamia,  about  two  da]pV  Journey  ftoDi 
the  Tigris,  in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant  and 
ferdle  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mons  Maaiaiy 
and  on  the  river  Mygdonius.     Hie  name 
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ehangtd  by  the  Uaoedomaitt  into  An- 
tiochia  Mygdonica,  but  this  newmppellation 
eeosed  with  the  Macedonian  sway,  and  the 
old  name  of  Nisibia  waa  resumed*  Nisibis 
was  taken  and  plundered  by  Luculku;  but 
the  Barthians  aubaequentiy  became  masten 
of  it,  and  hehi  it  until  the  time  of  Trajan, 
who  took  it  from  them.  At  a  later  period, 
it  became  a  strong  bulwark  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  this  quarter  against  the  attacks 
of  the  Pernans;  but  after  the  death  of 
JuUan,  it  was  ceded  to  Sapor,  king  of 
Persia,  by  Jovian,  and  remained  henceforth 
for  the  Persians  what  it  had  thus  ftr  been 
to  the  Romans,  a  strong  frontier  town. 
The  latter  could  never  regain  possession  of 
it-— The  modem  PfitSUn  or  Nistabinj 
which  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  city, 
is  Kttle  better  than  a  mere  village. 

Nisns^  I.,  a  son  of  Hyrtaeus,  bom  on 
Mount  Ida,  near  Troy.  He  came  to  Italy 
with  ^neas,  and  was  united  by  ties  of  the 
closest  attachment  to  Euryalus^  son  of  O- 
pheltea.  During  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
with  Tumnsf  Nisns,  to  whom  the  defence 
of  one  of  the  entranoes  of  the  camp  was 
intrusted,  detwmhied  to  sally  forth  in 
seaveh  of  tidings  of  iBneas.  Eurjralus  ac- 
companied him  in  thbperilous  undertaking. 
Fortune  at  first  seconded  their  efforts,  but 
they  were  at  length  surprised  by  a  Latin 
detachment.  Euryalus  was  cut  down  by 
Volscens;  the  latter  was  as  immediately 
despatched  by  the  avenging  hand  of  Nisus ; 
who,  however,  overpowered  by  numbers, 
soon  shared  the  fete  of  his  friend.  —  II.  A 
king  of  Megara.  In  the  war  waged  by 
Minos,  king  of  Crete^  against  the  Athe- 
nians, on  account  of  the  death  of  Andro- 
gens (see  Amnooxos),  Megara  was  be- 
sieged, and  it  was  taken  through  the 
treachery  of  Soylla,  the  daughter  of  Nisus. 
llns  prince  had  a  golden  or  purple  lock  of 
hair  growing  on  hb  head ;  and  as  long  as 
it  remained  uncut,  so  long  was  his  life  to 
last  Seylk,  having  seen  Minos,  fell  in 
love  with  him,  and  retolving  to  give  him 
the  victory,  cut  ofP  her  fiither'a  precious 
lock  t»  he  slept,  when  he  immediately  died, 
and  the  towrfNras  then  taken  by  the  Cre- 
tans. Minos,  however,  mstead  of  rewardmg 
the  maiden,  disgusted  vrith  herunnatund 
tMiohery,  thsd  her  by  the  feet  to  the  stern 
of- hsBirttBei,  and  thns  dragged  her  along 
imtS'  she  was  drowised:  'Another legend 
ndd%  that  Nisus  was' changed  into  the  bird 
ealled  the  Sea-^ajfle  (axidnvr),  and  Scylla 
into  tfaatnahied  CM$  (m^ir),  and  that  the 
titiier  eontintiany  pur«uea  the  daughter  to 
punish  her  fer  her  crime.  According  to 
JEaehylua,  Bfinos  bribed  Scylla  with  a 
golden  collar. 


NisfBOs,  an  island  in  the  .Sgeaa, 
one  of  the  Sporades,  about  sixty  stadia 
north  of  Telos,  with  a  town  of  the  same 
name.  Mythologists  pretended  that  this 
island  had  been  separated  from  Cos  by 
Neptune,  in  order  that  he  might  hud  it 
against  the  giant  Polybortes.  Herodotus 
iodforms  us  that  the  Nisyrians  were  subject 
at  one  time  to  Artemisia,  queen  of  Caria. 
The  nsodem  name  is  Nuaru 

NiTiics,  daughter  of  Apries^  king  of 
Egypt,  married  by  his  sucoessor  Amasis 
to  Cambyses. 

NmoBaloss,  a  people  of  Gaul,  of  Celtic 
origin,  but  who  settled  among  the  Aqui» 
tani.-  Thdr  chief  city  was  Nitiobrigum 
or  Agennum,  on  the  Gammna,  now  Agen, 
and  their  territory  answers  to  rAgtnmoiU, 
in  the  jyipartemewt  dt  Lot  et  Ganmne, 

Nn5cais,  I.,  a  queen  of  Babylon,  gen^ 
rally  supposed  to  have  been  the  w&  of 
Nebuchodonosor  or  Nebuchadnessar,  and 
grandmother,  consequently,  to  Lobynetus 
or  Nabonedus,  who  is  called  in  Scripture 
Belshatsar  or  Beltsasar.  In  order  to 
render  her  territories  more  secure  from  the 
Medes,  and  to  make  the  approach  to  her 
capital  by  the  Euphrates  as  difficult  as 
possible^  she  sank  a  number  of  canals,  by 
which  the  river  became  so  complicated  by 
numerous  windings,  that  it  touched  three 
times  at  Arderiooa,  an  Assyrian  village.  — . 
II.  An  Egyptian  queen  whom  the  people 
raised  to  the  throne  after  they  had  put  her 
brother  to  deaft.  Having  constructed  a 
large  subterranean  apartment,  and  having 
inrited  to  an  entertainment  in  it  those 
indiriduals  who  had  been  most  concerned 
in  her  brother^  murder,  she  let  in  the  river 
by  a  secret  passage,  and  drowned  them  all. 
fiiie  then  destroyed  herself.  Heeren  takea 
this  Nitocris  for  a  queen  of  Ethiopian 
origin;  no  instance  of  a  reigmng  queen 
beSig  found  among  the  pure  Egyptian 
dynasties. 

NmlA,  a  (nty  of  Egypt,  west  of  the 
Ganopio  branch  of  the  Nile^  in  the  desert 
near  the  lakes,  which  affiurded  nitre.  It 
gave  its  name  to  the  Nitriotio  Nome. 

NrrAslA,  I.,  also  called  Convallis,  one 
of  the  Fortunattt  Insula?,  off  the  western 
coast  of  Mauritania  Tfngitana.  It  is  now 
the  island  of  Taurifi.  The  name  Nivaritt 
has  reference  to  the  snows  vhioh  cover  th# 
summits  of  the  island  for  a  great  part  of 
the  year.  —  IL  A  city  of  Hispania  Tarra- 
oonensis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Vacoarii 
and  north  of  CaSuea. 

NocxoK,  a  Trojan  killed  by  Tumus. 

NocmffcA,  a  surname  of  Diana,  9a  in^ 
dicating  the  goddess  that  shines  during 
the  night  season.     The  epitiiet  would  also 
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mppear  to  have  refSerenee  to  her  temple  on 
the  Paktine  Hill  being  adorned  with 
lights  during  the  same  period. 

NoLA,  one  of  the  most  andent  and  im* 
portant  cities  of  Miigna  Grscia,  situated 
in  Campania,  north-east  of  Neapolia.  It 
is  said  bj  Pliny  and  Silius  Italicus  to 
have  been  founded  by  a  colony  from  Chal- 
cis;  but  Velleius  Paterculus  states  that 
Nola  was  founded,  along  with  Capua,  by 
the  Tuscans ;  and  the  many  fine  Etruscan 
▼ases  that  have  been  found  here  seem  to 
corroborate  this  statement.  It  was  be* 
sieged  by  Hannibal  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Cannie;  but  Marcellus,  who  had  thrown 
himself  into  the  town,  having  made  an  un- 
expected assault  upon  the  Carthaginian 
army,  Hannibal  withdrew  from  the  siege. 
It  is,  "however,  principally  celebrated  in 
ancient  history  from  its  luiving  been  the 
place  where  Marcus  Agrippa,  the  fiuthiul 
friend  and  succeseful  genend  of  Augustus, 
breathed  his  last,  a.  c.  12;  and  where  Au- 
gustus himself  expired,  a.  n.  14,  in  the 
seventy-fifth  year  of  his  a^  But,  with 
the  exception  of  its  vases,  it  has  now  but 
few  remains  of  antiquity.  In  the  days  of 
its  prosperity  it  had  two  marble  amphi- 
theatMs;  of  which*  however,  nothing  now 
remains  but  the  brick  wall%  the  marble 
having  been  taken  away  to  be  employed  in 
the  construction  of  modem  edifices.  Bells 
were  first  invented  there  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury ;  hence  they  have  been  called  NdUe  or 
Ckmpaiutt  VOL  Latin.  Tlie  inventor,  St 
Faulinu8,,bi8hop  of  the  place,  died  ▲.d.  4S1 . 

KomIbis,  (Gr.  iv/ioSct ;  from  ra/ior, 
patturtt)  tribes  of  men  without  fixed  ha- 
bitation. The  nomades  of  classical  times 
were  generally  tribes  devoted  to  pastoral 
pursuits;  for  the  ancients  knew  of  no 
races  of  savages  subsisting  wholly  by  the 
chase.  The  principal  nomadic  tribes  of 
antiquity  were  those  of  southern  Rus- 
sia and  the  interior  of  Asia,  from  whom 
nrung,  in  the  decline  of  the  Ronuui  em- 
pire, manj  of  the  tribes  which  overran 
western  Europe ;  and,  at  a  later  era,  those 
which  conquered  empires  in  western  and 
southern  Am 

NoMsirKixui,  an  epithet  applied  to  L. 
Cassius,  from  his  being  a  native  of  No- 
incintum»  mentioned  by  Horace  as  marked 
by  luxury  and  dissipation. 

NoKEKTuaCy  iMmeniaaa,  a  town  of  Italy 
aa  the  territory  of  the  Sabinea,  not  tu  from 
the  AUia,  built  by  a  colony  fi^m  Alba. 
It  waa  conquered  by  the  Romans  with 
aeveral  other  towns,  a.  n.  c.  417,  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  participation  of  the  privileges 
granted  to  Latin  municipal  cities.  Its 
ferritoiiy  was  loo^  celebrated  for  the  pro- 


duce of  ita  vineyards.  The  road  from 
Rome  to  Nomentum  passed  through  th« 
Porta  Viminalis,  and  waa  called  lift  Vim- 
Nomentana. 

NffMlcais,  an  ancient  city  of  Arcadia, 
not  lar  from  the  sources  of  the  Ladon.  It 
was  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  rivulet  of 
Strvx,  which  fell  drop  by  drop  from  a  pre- 
cipitous rock  above  the  town,  and  whose 
water  possessed  the  property  of  dissolving 
metak  and  other  hard  substances  exposed 
to  their  action.  The  epithet  Nomacriut  is 
sometimes  used  by  the  poets  in  the  sense 
of  **  Arcadian."  Thus,  Ovid  employs  it  in 
speaking  of  Evander,  as  being  an  Arcadian 
by  birth,  and  i^ves  the  nameNonacrina  to  the 
Arcadian  heroines,  Atalanta,  Callisto,  &c. 

NokIus  MxacxLLUs,  a  Peripatetic  phi- 
losopher, critic,  and  grammarian,  waa  bom 
at  Tibur,  TivoH,  in  the  fourth  century, 
and  waa  the  author  ci  a  work  entitled 
**  Doctrine  de  Proprietate  Sermonum,* 
which  has  reached  our  times. 

NoNKUs  PairoFOLiTA,  a  Greek  poet,  and 
native  of  Panopolis  in  Egypt,  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  whose  poetiod  work  entitled 
**  Dionyriaca,"  and  a  poetical  paraphrase 
of  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  are  still  extant. 

Noaaa,  I.,  NormOf  a  town  of  Latium, 
north-east  of  Antium,  mentioned  among 
the  early  Latin  cities  by  Pliny.  It  was 
early  colonised  by  the  Romans  as  an  ad- 
vantageous station  to  check  the  inroads  of 
the  Volsci ;  but  at  a  later  period,  it  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Marius,  and  being  be- 
sieged by  Lepidus,  one  of  Sylla*s  generals, 
was  opened  to  him  bv  treachery  ;  the  un- 
daunted inhabitants  choosing  rather  to  pe- 
rish by  their  own  hands  than  fiill  into  the 
hands  of  their  conqueror.  —  II.  A  town 
of  Apulia,  north-west  of  Egnatia,  whose 
site  is  supposed  to  answer  nearly  to  that 
of  Canvertamo. —  III.  Canarea,  caOed  also 
Colonia  Norbensis  or  C«sariana,  a  city  in 
the  north-western  part  of  Lusitania.  The 
ruins  of  this  place  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  modem  Alcaidara, 

NoaalMUs,  C,  a  native  of  Norba,  of  a 
distinguished  family,  and  a  conspicuoua 
leader  on  the  side  of  Marius,  when  his 
native  city  foil  into  the  possession  of  Le- 
pidus, one  of  Sylla's  generals. 

NoaxiA,  the  chief  city  of  Noricum,  be- 
sieged in  the  time  of  J.  Caesar  by  the  Boii, 
and  subsequently  destroyed  by  iht.  Romans 

NoaicA  Altxs,  a  branch  of  the  AlpSt 
extending  firom  the  source  of  the  Amisua, 
EmMf  as  for  as  Hungary,  and  which  sepa- 
rated the  province  of  Noricum  into  two 
parts.  They  were  inhabited  by  various 
Celtic  tribes,  of  whom  the  Taurisci  and 
the  Norici  were  the  chiefl 
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NojOfcuMi  a  province  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Danube, 
on  the  west  by  Vrndellcia  and  Rhsetia,  on 
the  east  by  Pannooia*  and  on  the  south  by 
tllyricum  and  Gallia  Cisalpina.  During  the 
later  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  Mount 
Oetius  and  part  of  the  river  Murius,  Afur, 
appear  to  have  formed  the  boundaries,  and 
Nurioum  would  thus  correspond  to  the 
modem  Styria,  Carinthiot  and  Sahhwy, 
and  to  part  of  Austria  and  Bavaria,  No- 
ricum  was  conquered  by  Augustus ;  and 
io  the  reign  of  Dioclesian  was  divided 
into  two  provinces,  Noricum  Ripente  and 
Karicum  Mediterranettm,  which  were  se- 
parated from  each  other  by  the  Alpes 
Korica.  (See  NoaiciS  Alpes.)  Noricum 
was  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes  of  whom 
scarcely  any  thing  is  known;  its  chief 
towns  were,  Noreia,  Juvanum,  Boiodu- 
rum,  and  Ovilia.  The  iron  drawn  from 
Noricum  was  esteemed  excellent ;  hence 
Korieui  ensit  was  used  to  express  the  good- 
ness of  a  sword. 

NoetIa,  or  NzasiA,  a  name  given  to  the 
goddess  of  Fortune  among  the  Etrurians. 

NoiHus,  I.,  a  son  of  Deucalion.  *-  II. 
Surname  of  Darius  Ochus,  king  of  Persia, 
t(OTn  his  ill^itimacy. 

NotTubc,  the  harbour  of  Colophon  in 
Asia  Minor,  after  the  destruction  of  which 
city  by  Lysimachus  it  became  a  flourish- 
ing town. 

NoTUs,  south- wind,  called  also  Auster, 
generally  spoken  of  as  a  stormy  wind. 

NovARiA,  Novara,  a  town  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  north-east  of  Vercellic,  and  west  of 
Mediolanum,  Milan. 

NovKsiuM,  Neust,  a  town  of  the  Ubii, 
west  of  the  Rhine,  near  Cologne. 

NovioDUNUM,  I.,  a  city  of  the  Bituriges 
Cubi,  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  whose  site  cor- 
responds to  Nouan-le'FuziUer,  —  II«  A 
city  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  on  the  Liger, 
or  Loire,  corresponding  to  the  modem 
iVerers.  —  III.  Soitsone,  a  city  of  the  Sues- 
sones,  in  Gallia  Belgica.  It  was  more  com- 
monly called  Augusta  Suessonum  or  Sues- 
sionum« 

NovioMXaos,  or  NkomIous,  or  Notio- 
MAGUH,  I.,  a  city  of  the  Batavi,  Nimvegen, 
—  II.  The  capital  of  the  Lexubli  or  Lix- 
oviiy  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  corresponding 
either  to  the  modem  Caen  or  Lineux.  — 
III.  Augusta  Nemetum,  Spiree,  the  capital 
of  the  Nemethes.— I V.  A  city  of  the  Bitu- 
riges Yivisci,  in  Galjia  Aquitanica,  cor- 
responding either  to  OutUhn,  not  ha  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Gironde,  or  Cast^nau  de 
Medbe.'^V.  A  city  of  Britain,  the  capital  of 
Regni,  the  remains  of  which  may  be  traced 
at  WoodeoU,  near  Crogdon, 


Novius  Paisccs,  I.,  banished  from  Jtlome 
by  Nero,  on  suspicion  that'  he  was  acces- 
sory to  Piso's  conspiracy. — II.  Attempted 
to  assassinate  Claudius,  — III.  Two  bro- 
thers obscurely  born,  distinguished  in  the 
age  of  Horace  for  their  officiousncss. 

Novum  Comum.     See  ComuM' 

Nox,  one  of  the  most  ancient  deities, 
daughter  of  Chaos.  From  her  union  witlv 
her  brother  Erebus,  she  gave  birth  to  the 
Day  and  the  Light  She  was  also  the  mother 
of  the  Parcae,  Hesperides,  Dreams,  Discord, 
Death,  Momus,  Fraud,  kc.  She  was  called 
by  some  of  the  poets  the  mother  of  all' 
things,  of  gods  as  well  as  of  men,  atid  was 
ther^ore  worshipped  with  great  solemnity. 
A  black  sheep  and  a  cock,  the  latter  as 
announcing  the  approach  of  day,  were  sa- 
crificed  to  her.  Night  mA  represented 
under  various  forms :  as  riding  in  a  chariot 
preceded  by  the  constellations,  with  wings, 
to  denote  the  rapidity  of  her  course ;  as 
traversing  the  Armament  seated  in  her  car, 
and  covered  with  a  black  veil  studded  with 
stars.  She  has  often  been  confounded  with 
Diana,  or  the  Moon :  and  her  statue  was 
placed  in  the  temple  of  that  goddess  at 
Ephesus. 

NucieTa,  L,  Luxzara,  a  town  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  north  of  Brixellum.— II.  AVera, 
a  city  of  Umbria  on  the  Flamtnian  Way, 
some  distance  north  of  Spoletium.  It  is 
noticed  by  Strabo  fbr  its  manuikctnre  of 
wooden  vessels. — III.  Nocera  de  Pagan!,  a 
town  of  Campania,  about  twelve  mWei 
south  of  Nola,  called  Alfatema  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  other  places  of  the  same 
name.  It  was  founded  by  the  Pelasgi 
Sanastes,  and  beneged  by  Hannibal  after 
his  imsuccessful  attack  on  Nola,  and  tacked 
and  burned,  hut  restored  and  colonised  in 
the  reign  of  Nero. 

NurniGKXs,  a  people  of  Germany,  whose 
territory  appears  to  have  corresponded  to 
the  south-eastem  part  of  Mecklenburg, 

NcMA  PoMnxJos,  I.,  second  king  of 
Rome,  was  bom  at  Cures,  a  town  of  the 
Sabines.  At  the  death  dT  Romulus,  the 
Romans  selected  him  to  be  their  king ;  but 
Numa  refused,  and  was  only  at  last  prt* 
Tailed  on  to  accept  the  royalty,  when  he 
was  assured  by  the  auspices  that  his  elec-' 
tion  would  be  acceptable  to  the  gods.  He 
applied  himself  to  tame  the  feroeity  of 
his  subjects,  inculcate  a  reverence  fbr  f  he 
deity,  and  quell  dissennons  by  dividing  all 
the  citixens  into  difTerent  elasaea.  He 
established  <fiflerent  orders  of  priests,  abo- 
lished the  vrorshtpping  of  images,  and  en- 
couraged the  report  that  he  was  divhiely 
instructed  by  the  Nymph  iKgeria,  whose 
name  he  used  to  gire  sanction  to  Uie  lawa 
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and  institutions  he  had  introduced.  Dur- 
ing his  reign  the  ancile  or  sacred  shield 
dropped  from  heaven.  He  dedicated  a 
temple  to  Janus,  which,  during  his  whole 
rei^n,  remained  shut,  as  a  mark  of  peace 
and  tranquillity  at  Rome,  and  died  after  a 
reign  of  forty-three  years,  b.  c.  672.  He 
married  Tatia,  daughter  of  Tatius,  king 
of  the  Sahines,  and  left  behind  one  daugh- 
ter, Pompilia,  who  married  Numa  Marcius 
and  became  the  mother  of  Ancus  Martius, 
fourth  king  <^  Rome.  The  reign  of  Numa 
belongs  to  a  period  when  it  is  difficult  to 
separate  truth  from  fiction.  According  to 
Niebuhr,  and  the  writers  who  adopt  his 
views  of  Roman  history,  the  reign  of  Numa 
is  considered,  in  its  political  aspect,  only  as 
m  representation  of  the  union  between  the 
Sabines  and  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Rome,  or,  in  other  words,  between  the 
tribes  of  the  Titienses  and  the  Ramnes. — 
II.  Marcius,  son  of  Marcius  Sabinua,  son- 
in-law  of  Numa  Pompilius,  and  father  of 
Ancus  Martius.  He  was  made  governor 
of  Ronie  by  TuUus  Hostilius,  and  after- 
wards high-priest  by  Numa.  ^  III.  One 
of  the  Rutulian  chiefs  killed  by  Nisus  and 
Buryalus. 

NumaktIa,  Sorta,  a  celebrated  city  of 
the  Celtiberi  in  Spain,  near  the  source  of 
the  Durius,  Douro,  said  to  have  been  the 
capital  of  the  Arevaci.  It  was  situated  on 
a  steep  hill  of  moderate  size,  and,  though 
it  possiessed  no  walls,  was  rendered  all  but 
impregnable  by  nature.  It  was  twenty- 
four  stadia  in  circumference.  Numantia 
is  memorable  in  history  for  the  war  which 
it  carried  on  against  the  Romans  for  four- 
teen years,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
latter,  whose  generals,  Q.  Fompeius,  M. 
Popellus,  Mancinus,  ^«miHus,  Lepidus, 
and  Piso,  were  successively  repulsed.  A 
treaty  was  then  entered  into  between  them; 
but  the  Romans  having  gained  their  im- 
mediate purposes,  sent  Scipio  Africanus, 
who  had  destroyed  Carthage^  to  wage  a 
war  of  extermination  against  the  Numan- 
tines.  Scipio,  who  knew  the  bravery  of 
those  he  had  to  contend  with,  did  not 
attempt  to  carry  tiie  city  by  storm;  but 
having  surrounded  it  by  strong  lines  of 
circumvallation,  left  fiunine  to  effect  its  re- 
duction. But  notwithstanding  their  inferior 
numbers,  the  Numantines  made  the  most 
astonishing  efforts  to  break  through  and 
destroy  the  works  of  the  Romans;  but 
having  been  repulsed,  they  were  reduced 
to  the  most  dreadful  extremities.  It  is 
uncertain  bow  the  final  catastrophe  of  this 
noble  city  was  consummated;  whether,  as 
Florus  affirms,  the  Numantines  set  it  on 
fire  and  perished  in  the  flames,  or  whether, 


as  Appian  states,  having  surrendered  the 
small  remnant  of  its  inhabitants  that  were 
found  alive  were  sold  as  slaves.  The  con- 
queror obtained  the  surname  of  Numati- 
tinus. 

NuMXNlfA.     See  NxoxxmIa. 

NumxmTus,  I.,  a  Greek  philosopher  of 
the  Platonic  school,  bom  at  Apamea  in 
Syria,  about  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century  of  our  era,  and  regarded  as  an 
oracle  of  wisdom.  Eusebius  has  preserved 
a  few  fragments  of  his  writings.— -IL  A 
Greek  rhetorician,  who  flourished  in  the 
time  of  the  Antonines,  and  wrote  two 
works,  printed  in  the  Aldine  Rhetorioal 
Collection.  — III.  An  epigrammatic  poet, 
a  native  of  Tarsus. 

NvmerxXnus,  M.  Anaxilas,  I.,  a  son  of 
the  emperor  Caru^  whom  he  accompanied 
into  the  East  with  the  title  of  Cssar,  and 
at  his  death  succeeded  him  on  the  throne 
conjointly  with  his  brother  Carinus,  a.  h, 
284.  Eight  months  after  his  father's  death 
he  was  murdered  by  his  fiither-in^law^ 
Arrius  Aper,  who  accompanied  him  in  an 
expedition.  The  virtues  of  Numerianus 
are  mentioned  by  most  of  his  biographen. 
His  manners  were  mild  and  affiJ>le ;  and 
he  was  celebrated  among  hb  contempor^ 
ries  for  eloquence  and  poetic  talent.— >  II. 
A  friend  of  the  emperor  Severus. 

NuxicSji  Via,  a  Roman  road  traversing 
the  northern  part  of  Samnium.  It  oom- 
ibunicated  with  the  Valerian,  Latin,  and 
Appian  Ways,  and,  after  crossing  through 
part  of  Apulia,  joined  the  Via  Aqui&a 
in  Lucania, 

N0MXCIDS  or  NuMicus,  Rio  J\frto,  a 
small  river  of  Latium,  near  Lavinium,  in 
which  the  dead  body  of  jEneas  was  found, 
and  in  which  Anna,  Dido's  sister,  drowned 
hersel£ 

NumIda,  Puyrius,  a  friend  of  Horace^ 
who  had  returned,  after  a  long  absence^ 
from  Spain,  where  he  had  been  serving 
under  Augustus  in  the  Cantabrian  war. 
The  poet  addresses  one  of  his  odes  to  him, 
and  bids  his  firiends  celebrate  in  due  fiirm 
so  joyous  an  event. 

NmufiXa,  a  country  of  Africa,  eorw 
responding  to  Algien  and  BtUdulgtridf 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Africa  Propria, 
on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
south  by  Gctulia,  and  on  the  west  by 
Mauritania.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
Nomadett  afterwards  NtPtutUt,  The  No* 
midians  were  excdlent  warriors,  and  rode 
without  saddles  or  bridles,  hence  called 
infrmni.  Numidia  was  occupied  by  the 
Massyli  towards  Africa  Propria  in  the 
eastern  part,  and  Masscsyli  towards  Man- 
ritania  in  the  western.     The  Romans  first 
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bflcame  aequainted  with  tbiseountry  during 
the  second  Punic  war ;  and  after  reiniun- 
ing  in  alliance  with  the  latter  more  than 
a  century,  it  was  reduced  by  Oesar  on  the 
death  of  Juba,  a,  c<  46,  to  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. The  ^ief  cities  of  Numidia  were 
Cirta,  Hippo  J3<^us,  and  Zama.  In  the 
time  of  Claudius,  the  western  part  was 
added  to  Mauritania  under  the  title  of 
Mauritania  CsBsariensis,  Morocco. 

NdMlroa,  I.  (See  Am9Uos.)-— II.  A 
■on  of  Phoicus,  who  fought  with  Tumus 
against  Mobba,  . 

NuNCoaxus.     See  Phxro. 

NukdIita,  a  goddess  whom  the  Romans 
invoked  when  they  named  their  children 
ninth  day  after  birth,  Nona  din ;  hence 
her  name. 

NundIn-s.     See  Fxkls. 

NuRsiA,  Noreia,  a  city  of  the  Sabines, 
at  the  foot  of  the  central  chain  of  the 
Apennines,  near  the  source  of  the  Var. 

Ntctcis,  I.,  a  daughter  of  Nycteus,  and 
mother  of  Labdacus.  —  II.  A  patronymic 
of  Antiope,  daughter  of  Nycteus,  mother 
of  Amphion  and  Zethus  by  Jupiter. 

NtctxlIits,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  be- 
cause his  or^es  wer^  celebrated  in  the 
night  (W<).  The  words  latex  Nyctditu 
hence  signify  **  wine.'* 

Nrcnusi  I.,  a  son  of  Hyrieus  and  Clo- 
nia.— II.  A  son  of  Chthonius. — III.  A 
son  o£  Neptune  by  Celene,  daughter  of 
Atlas,  king  of  Lesbos  or  Thebes,  and  father 
of  Nyctimene  and  Antiope  by  Folyxo  or 
Amalthiea,  a  nymph  of  Crete.  See  Ak- 
Tiorx  and  Nyctimxne. 

Ntctuuems,  a  daughter  of  Nyctev^ 
changed  into  an  owl  by  Miuerra. 

Ntctimus,  son  of  Lycaon,  king  of  Ar- 
cadia, who  died  without  issue,  and  left  his 
kingdom  to  his  nephew  Areas,  son  of 
CalTisto. 

NTMraJB,  certain  female  deities 'with 
which  the  imagination  of  the  Greeks  peo- 
pled all  the  regions  of  earth  and  water, 
and  divided  them  into  various  orders,  ac- 
cording to  the  place  of  their  abode.  Thus, 
1.  the  Mountain- Nymphi^  or  Oreades 
(*0p«ic{8cf ),  haunted  the  mountains ;  2.  the 
Dale-Nymphs,  or  Napew  (NcnroMu),  the 
valleys ;  3.  the  Mead-Nymphs,  or  Leimo- 
madu  (/iMiitMviiiJ^s)^  the  meadows ;  4.  the 
Water-Nymphs,  or  Naiades  (NcuifScr),  the 
rivers,  brooks,  and  springs  ;  5.  the  Lake- 
Nymphs,  or  Limniadea  (AifiandSts^  the  lakes 
and  pools.  There  are  also,  6.  the  Tree- 
Nymphs,  or  Hamadryades  ('A/AoSpvciScr), 
who  were  bom  and  died  with  the  trees ; 
7.  the  Wood-Nymphs,  or  Dryade*  (Af u- 
<E8ef),  who  presided  over  the  forests  ge- 
nerally ;  and  8.  the  Fruit-tree  Nymphs,  or 


Flock-Nymphs  (UdiadUf  Mrfludi^s),  who 
watched  over  gardens  or  flocks  of  sheep. — 
The  Nymphs  occur  in  various  relations  to 
gods  and  men.  The  charge  of  rearing 
various  deities  and  heroes  was  committed 
to  them :  they  were,  for  instance,  the  nurses 
of  Bacchus,  Fan,  and  even  Jupiter  himself, 
and  they  also  brought  up  Aristaeys  and 
Mneas,  They  were,  moreover,  the  attend- 
ants of  the  goddesses ;  they  waited  on  Juno 
and  Venus,  and  in  huntress  attire  they 
pursued  the  deer  over  the  mountains  in 
company  with  Diana.  The  Sea-Nymphs 
also  formed  a  numerous  class,  under  the 
appellation  of  Oceanides  and  Nereides. 

Ntmph^um,  I.,  a  place  in  the  territory 
of  ApoUonia,  in  lUyricum,  remarkable  for 
a  mine  of  asphaltus,  of  which  several 
ancient  writers  have  given  a  description. 
There  was  a  Roman  encampment  here  for 
some  time  during  the  Macedonian  war.  — 
II.  A  promontory  of  Athos,  on  the  Sin- 
gitic  Gulf,  now  Cape  S.  Georgia, — III. 
A  city  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  on  the 
route  from  Theodosia  to  Panticapaeum, 
and  having  a  good  port  on  the  Euiine. 
The  ruins  may  still  be  traced  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  modern  Vbsfor, 

'SYitrHMVB,  a  river  of  Armenia  Major, 
which  formed  the  boundary  between  the 
Ronoan  and  Persian  empires.  It  ran  from 
north  to  south,  entered  Uie  town  of  Mar- 
tyropolis,  and  discharged  itself  into  the 
Tigris  south-east  of  Amida. 

NvMraiDius,  a  favourite  of  Nero  raised 
to  the  consular  dignity.  He  afterwarda 
disputed  the  empire  with  Galba,  and  was 
slain  by  the  soldiers. 

NTHFHODdaus,  a  native  of  Syracuse^ 
whose  era  is  uncertain.  He  wrote  a  work 
on  the  **  Navigation  along  the  coasts  of 
Asia,**  and  another  on  the  "  Wonders  in 
Sicily  and  Sardinia.'* 

Nymfholkptcs,  or  Ntxfhomanxs,  **  pos- 
sessed by  the  Nymphs ;  **  a  name  given  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Mt.  Cithaeron,  who 
believed  that  they  were  inspired  by  the 
Nymphs. 

Nysa,  I.,  according  to  the  Greek  writers 
a  city  of  India,  on  a  mountain  named 
Meros,  whose  inhabitants  were  said  to  be 
descended  from  a  colony  planted  there  by 
Bacchus  in  his  Indian  expedition.  Hence 
the  etymolo^  given  by  Uiem  to  the  name 
AiSywros  (the  Greek  appellation  of  Bac- 
chus )k  namely,  the  god  (Afr),from  Ngeai 
and  hence,  too,  the  analogy  that  was  found 
between  the  name  of  the  mountain  (Mi|^r) 
and  the  Greek  term  for  a  thigh  (foipSs^, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
the  legend  of  Bacchus's  concealment  in 
the  thigh  of  Jove,  and  his  double  birth.«> 
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II.  A  city  of  Arabis  Felix,  where  Osiris  was 
nurtured,  atumted  between  Pfaoenicia  and 
the  Nile.^111.  Nomm  Skehr,  a  city  of  Cap- 
padocia,  on  the  Halys,  between  Parnassus 
and  Osianas. — IV.  (See  PrrHoroLis.)— V. 
A  place  in  Euboea,  where  the  vine  was 
aaid  to  put  forth  leares  and  bear  fruit  the 
flame  day. 

NrsjBus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  as  the 
god  of  Nysa.   See  Ntsa. 

Nrsilnts,  a  name  given  to  the  nymphs 
of  Nysa,  to  whose  care  Jupiter  intrusted 
the  education  of  his  aon  Bacchus. 

NrssA,  a  uster  of  Mithridates  the 
Great 


O. 


Oiaus,   Warda*   or    Uzet^    a  river  of 
Sarmatia,  ftlling  into  the  Palus  Maeotis. 

Oisxs,  the  name  given  to  those  fertile 
spots,  watered  by  springs  and  covered  with 
verdure,  which  are  scattered  about  the 
great  sandy  deserts  of  Africa.  The  most 
noted  are  situated  in  the  Libyan  deserts. 
The  oases  of  £g]rpt  are  nothing  more  than 
valleys  or  deprt$§iimi  of  the  lofty  plain 
which  forms  the  extensive  table-land  of 
Eastern  Africa.  They  bear,  in  many 
respects,  a  similarity  to  a  portion  of  the 
valley  of  Egypt,  being  surrounded  by 
steep  cliffs  of  limestone  at  some  distance 
from  the  cultivated  land,  which  vary  in 
height  in  the  different  oases,  those  rising 
from  the  southern  oases  being  the  highest ; 
neither  do  they  present  a  continuation  of 
cultivable  soil,  aU  of  them  being  intersected 
by  patches  of  desert  They  no  doubt  owe 
their  origin  to  the  springs  with  which  they 
abound,  the  decay  of  the  vegetation  thence 
arising  having  produced  the  soil  with 
which  they  are  now  covered.  Their  fer- 
tility has  been  deservedly  celebrated; 
but  the  glowing  eulogiums  of  travellers 
on  their  surpassing  beauty  are  probably  in 
a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  the  strik- 
ing contrast  they  present  to  the  deserts  of 
burning  sand  with  which  they  are  sur- 
roundcNi.  It  may  appear  contradictory, 
considering  the  high  opinion  the  ancients 
entertained  of  the  fortuity  and  beauty  ot 
the  oases,  that  they  should  have  selected 
them  for  places  of  banishment ;  but  that 
such  was  the  case,  at  least  under  the 
Romans^  is  certain.  A  law  of  the  Di^esf, 
lib.  48.  tit  SS.,  refers  to  this  practice  ;  and 
it  has  been  supposed  that  the  poet  Juvenal 
was  one  of  those  who  suffered  a  temporary 
bamahment  (rdegatU>)  to  the  oases,  though 
the  evidence  of  this  is  by  no  means  clear. 
But  the  feet  of  their  being  selected  as 


places  of  banishment  Is  not  in  anywise 
inconsistent  with  the  received  opinions  as 
to  their  salubrity  and  fertility.  They 
were  selected,  not  because  of  their  being 
naturally  noxious  or  disagreeable,  but 
because  of  their  being,  as  it  were,  out  of 
the  world,  and  from  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  escaping  from  them.  The  larger  oases 
have  some  fine  remnants  of  antiquity ;  the 
most  celebrated  of  which  is  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon  at  Siwah. 

Oaxcs,  Mtflapotamot  one  oi  the  largest 
rivers  of  Crete,  named  from  Oaxes,  son  of 
Apollo. 

Oaxus,  a  town  of  Crete  and  capital  of  a 
kingdom,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Oaxes,  son  of  ApoUo. 

IObrxkoa,  AoTt  a  river  of  Germany, 
forming  the  line  of  separation  between 
Germania  Superior  and  Inferior. 

Obsxqukns,  Jcuds,  a  Latin  writer, 
whose  age  is  uncertain,  but  who  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  lived  about  the 
conunencement  of  the  second  century  of 
our  era.  His  work  **  On  Prodigies  *  part 
of  which  is  still  extant,  contains  an 
account  of  all  the  presages  observed  at 
Rome  from  a.  u.  c.  .453  to  a.  u.  c.  74S. 

OccAKiDis  (*aicear(9er),  the  Ocean- 
Nymphs,  daughters  of  Ooeanus  and 
Tethys,  and  sisters  of  the  rivers.  Mytho- 
logists  make  them  three  thousand  in  num- 
ber. From  their  pretended  names,  as 
given  by  some  of  the  ancient  writers,  they 
appear  to  be  only  personifications  of  the 
various  qualities  and  appearances  of  water. 

OciXnits,  the  god  of  the  stream  Oeeanus» 
and  the  ofllspring  of  Calus  and  Terra, 
or  Heaven  and  l!«arth.  He  espoused  his 
sister  Tethys,  and  their  children  were  the 
rivers  of  the  earth,  and  the  three  thousand 
Ooeanides  or  Nymphs  of  Ocean.  Homer 
speaks  of  him  and  Tethys  as  the  origin 
of  the  gods.  In  the  "  Pirometheus  Bound,** 
Oceanus  comes  borne  throucfa  the  air 
on  a  hippo-ffrifl^  to  console  and  advise  the 
lofty-minded  sufferer;  and  from  the  ac- 
count he  gives  of  his  journey,  it  is  manifest 
that  he  came  from  the  West  But  bendcs 
being  the  name  of  a  deity,  the  term  Oce- 
anus (*fi«eai^t)  is  used  by  Homer  to  sig- 
nify an  immense  stream,  which,  according 
to  the  rude  ideas  of  that  early  ace,  circu- 
lated around  the  terraqueous  plain,  and 
from  which  the  different  seas  ran  out  in 
the  manner  of  bays.  Thb  opinion,  which 
is  also  that  of  Eratosthenes,  was  prevalent 
even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 

OcnLus,  snmamed  Lueanus,  from  hb 
having  been  a  native  of  Lucania,  a  Pytha- 
gorean philosopher,  who  lived  about  B.r. 
490^  and  wrote  many  philoaophical  works. 
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of  which,  howeror,  only  one,  **  On  the 
Nature  tk  the  Universe,**  has  reached  our 
times.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  personal 
history. 

OcxLUM,  I.,  Formotdle,  a  city  in  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Vettones.  -r-  II.  A  city  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Qal- 
lalci.  —  III*  AvigUana,  a  city  of  Gallia 
Cisalpijoa,  among  the  Cottian  Alps,  not 
far  from  Turin. 

OcBUS,  I.»  a  surname  given  to  Arta- 
zerxes  IIL  and  Darius  II.,  kings  of  Persia. 
Its  meaning  is  said  to  be  equivalent  to 
Nothus  or  UUgitinuUe*  —  IL  Dehaseh,  a 
river  of  India  or  Bactriana,  falling  into  the 
Ozus. 

Ocxusif  I^  a  son  of  the  Tiber  and  of 
Manto,  who  assisted  JEneas  against  Tur- 
nus,  and  built  the  town  culled  Mantua 
after  ^is  mother's  name.  Some  suppose 
that  he  is  the  same  as  Bianor.  —  II.  The 
name  of  a. man  who  was  as  remarkable  for 
industry,  as  his  wife  was  for  profusion. 
3he  always  lavished  away  whatever  the 
labours  of  her  husband  bad  earned.  He  is 
represented  as  twisting  a  cord,  which  an 
ass  standing  by  eats  up  as  soon  as  ho 
makes  it,  whence  the  Cord  of  Ocnut  is 
afjplied  to  "  labour  which  meets  no  return^ 
and  is  totally  lost.** 

OcMdh.UK,  OtricoUt  a  town  of  Umbria, 
below  the  junction  of  the  Nar  and  Tiber, 
being  tlie  first  city  of  Umbria  which 
voluntarily  submitted  to  Rome.  Ocricu- 
lum  suffered  severely  during  the  social 
war  i  but  in  $trabo'»  time  it  was  still  a 
city  of  not^.  Numerous  remains  of  an* 
tiquity  h»vfl  bven  extnMted  from  its 
ruins. 

OcTAViA*  I,>  daughter  of  Caius  Oct»- 
▼ius  and  Aaci^S  Fas  sister  of  the  emperor 
AAgystu^  a^d  celebcated  for  her  beauty 
anayirtnes*  She.wasiirst  married  to  Mar- 
cus Maorcellus,  after  whose  deatli  she  be* 
caipe  the  wife  of  Marc  Antony,  as  a  means 
of  bealioff  existing  differeooes  between  the 
lattw  ana  Octavi^s•  After  her  marriage  she 
£^)owed  Antony  to  AtheuSfWhere  sbe  passed 
the  winter  with  hinu  a.  c.  39  ;  but  be 
soon  afterw»i«|s  abandoned  hex  for  CUkk 
patm;  and  vhao  tihe  attemj^ted  to  with« 
draw  him  from  this  amour  by  going  to  meet 
him  at  LeucopoUs*  ibe  was  totally  banisiicd 
from  hi9  prepenoei  an  afiront  highly  re- 
sented by  Auguftps,  who  resolved  to 
ravenge  her  cause  by  ansa.  On  the  over- 
throw and  death  oC  Antony,  Octavi*  gave 
binelfuptoeomplfleratireiiient.  Her  son 
MMeellus,  the  iasue  of  her  first  marriage^ 
was  united  to  Juliet  the  daughter  of  Au- 
guitua»  «m1  intMuM  by  the  enperor  as 


his  successor,  but  his  early  death  frustmted 
this  design,  and  plunged  his  mother  and 
friends  m  the  deepest  affliction.  (See 
ViRGiuus.)  Octavia,  in  fiict,  never  re- 
covered from  the  loss  of  her  son.  His 
death  continually  preyed  upon  her  mind» 
and  she  At  last  ended  her  days  in  deep 
melancholy,  about  a.  c.  12.  Sbe  had  two 
daughters  by  Antony,  Antonia  Ma^or  and 
Antonia  Minor.  —  II.  A  daughter  of 
Claudius  by  Messalina,  and  sister  of  ^- 
tannicus.  WhUe  still  quite  young  she 
was  affianced  to  Lucius  Silanus,  the  grand- 
son of  Augustus ;  but  Agrippina,  availing 
herself  of  her  influence  over  Claudius 
broke  off  the  match,  and  gave  Octavia  to 
her  own  son  Nero,  then  in  his  sixteenth 
year.  Nero,  on  ascending  the  throne, 
repudiated  Octavia  on  the  ground  of  ste- 
rility, but»  in  reatity,  that  he  might  unite 
himself  to  Poppa^af  and  the  latter,  dread^^ 
ing  the  presence  of  one  who  was  still 
young  and  beautiful,  accused  Octavia  of 
criminal  intercourse  with  a  dave,  and 
procured  her  banishment  to  Campania*, 
llie  murmurs  of  the  people,  however«' 
compelled  Nero  to  recall  her  from  exilef 
and  her  return  was  hailed  by  the  popo-.' 
lace  with  every  demonstration  of  joyr 
But  the  emperor,  at  the  instanee  oi 
Poppsa,  revoked  the  order,  and  caused 
the  infimmus  Anioetos,  the  author  of  faia^ 
mother's  murderj  to  eome  forward  and 
testify  fidsely  to  his  , criminality  with  Oe-< 
tavia.  The  unhappy  princess,  upon  thisa 
was  banished  to  the  isle  of  Pandataria^' 
and  soon  aftiHr  put  to  death. 

OcTAvilMva,  the  name^  of  Ootaviua 
(afterwards  Augustus)^  which  he  afsttmed' 
on.  his  adoption  into  the  Julian  fomily,  in^ 
accordance  with  the  Roman  custom  iik 
such  eases.  Usage,  however,  though 
erroneous,  has  given  the  preference  to  tihn 
name  Otta9%u9  pstst  that  of  OtUnianw^ 

^  OcTAvics,  a  notte  common  to  aeveral 
distinguished  persons  in  «itiquity,  o£ 
whom  the  most  celebrated  were,  I., 
Cn.  Nepos,  a  Roman  pnetor,  &  c.  168, 
who  brought  PeiMUs*  kng  of  Macedonia, 
a  prisoner  to  the  oonsul,  P^ulus  ffimiltug, 
anid  was  rewarded  with  a  naval  triumph* 
>,€.  165.  He  was  associated  with  IkL 
Torquatus  ia  the  eonaulibip ;  and  threet 
years  kler  he  wae  eent  to  be  guardian  of  ^ 
Ptol.  Eupator,  tiie  young  king  of  £gyi»t^ 
where  he  behaved  with  stieh  arrogance 
that  he  was  assaisinated  by  Lyaias,  who ' 
had  bclbre  been  regent  of  Egypt. -^11. 
M.,  a  tribune  of  the  edenmons,  derived 
of  hia  office  -by  means  of  Tibetnia 
Graeohui.  — « III.  Ca.,  eobnil  b.  c.  87; 
along  •with  -Ciona.     Being   himself  at- 
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tached  to  the  party  of  Sylla,  and  hav- 
ing  the  aupport  of  the  senate,  he  drore 
his  colleague  out  of  the  city.  Maiiua, 
however,  returned  the  Mme  year  and 
caused  Oetavius  to  be  pat  to  death.-— 
XV.  Cy  the  fiither  of  Augustus,  was 
pr«tor  B.  c  61,  and  distinguuhed  him* 
aelf  by  the  correctness  and  justice  of 
his  '^ff^'VrT*'  After  his  praetorship  he 
was  appointed  goTemor  of  Biaoedo- 
nia,  and  defeated  the  Bessi  and  other 
Thraeian  tribes,  for  which  he  received 
from  his  soldiers  the  title  of  hmperator. 
He  died  at  Nola  on  his  return  from  his 
province.  Oetavius  .married  Atia  o^ 
Acoia,  the  nieoe  of  Julius  CoMar,  and  had 
by  this  union  Oetavius  (afterwards  Augus- 
tus) and  Ootavia,  the  wife  of  Antony.  — 
V.  The  earlier  name  of  the  emperor  Au- 
gustus.  See  AuGaarusand  Octaviakus. 
— >  VI.  A  poet  and  historian,  intimate  with 
Horace.     See  Set  i.  10.  82. 

OcTonSaus,  a  town  of  the  Veragri,  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis.  It  was  situate  in  the 
Vallis  Pennina,  on  the  river  Dransa  or 
Dranee,  near  its  junction  with  the  Rhmu, 
at  a  considerable  distance  above  the  influx 
of  the  latter  into  the  Lacus  Lemannus  or 
Lake  of  Gtneva.      It  is  now  MarHffni^  or 

OcTOonA,  MegMiMiua,  a  town  of  Spain, 
a  Uttle  above  the  mouth  of  the  Iberus. 

OcTiKtB,'.'*  swift-flying,"  one  of  the 
Harpies,  who  infected  whatever  she 
touched. 

OcrmaBSx.     See  MsxAum. 

Odkn ATus,  a  celebrated  prinee  of  Pal- 
myra* son  of  Septimius  Air^nes,  who  from 
being  a  senator  in  his  native  city,  rose  to 
the  supreme  power.  When  Valerici  had 
been  taken  prisoner  by  Sapor,  king  of 
Persia,  Odenatus  solicited  his  release  by 
writing  a  letter  to  the  conqueror,  and 
sending  him  presents;  but  the  haughty 
monarch  ordered  the  gift  to  be  thrown 
into  the  Euphrates,  and  returned  an  an- 
awer  breathing  the  utmost  contempt  and 
indignation.  The  Palmyrian  prince,  who 
i:ead  his  fete  in  the  angry  message  of  Sapor, 
immediately  took  the  field,  and  frJling 
m>on  the  enemy,  who  had  already  been 
driven  aeross  the  Euphrates  by  the  Ro- 
man general  ^alista,  gained  a  decisive  ad^ 
tantage  over  their  main  body.  He  then 
luirst  into  their  camp,  seised  the  treasures 
muL  the  concubines  of  Sapor,  dispersed  the 
intimidated  soldiers,  and  in  a  short  time 
restored  Carrha,  Kisibts,  and  all  Mesopo- 
tanmtto  the  possession  of  the  Romans.  He 
then  turned  his  anns  against  Quietus,  son  of 
Maerinus,  and  a  candidate  for  the  empire, 
and  overthrew  his  party  in  the  East.    As  a 


reoompence  for  these  important  services,  and 
his  constant  attachment  to  Gallienus,  the 
son  of  Valerian,  the  senate,  with  the  consent 
of  the  emperor,  conferred  on  Odenatus  the 
title  of  Augustus,  and  intrusted  him  with 
the  general  command  of  the  East  Hit 
wife  Zenobia  also  received  the  title  of  Au- 
gusta, and  his  sons  Orodes,  Herennius,  and 
TimoUus  that  of  Cosars.  Odenatus  sig- 
nalised his  attainment  to  these  honours  by 
new  successes.  But  he  fell,  soon  afterwards, 
by  the  hand  of  domestic  treason,  in  which 
bis  queen  2Senobla  was  suspected  to  have 
had  a  share.  The  murderer  was  his  own 
nephew. 

Odbssvs  or  Oncsorous,  Vama,  a  dty 
on  the  coast  of  Mcesia  inferior,  east  of 
Mareianopolis,  founded  by  a  colony  of 
Milesians. 

OsxuM,  a  musical  theatre  at  Athens, 
built  by  Perides,  and  so  constructed  as  to 
imitate  the  form  of  Xerxes*  tent  This 
building  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  the  siege 
of  Athens  by  Sylla;  but  was  re-erected 
soon  after  by  Ariobarsanes,  king  of  Cap- 
padocia. 

Odimus,  a  Scandinavian  deity,  who 
seems,  like  the  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks,  to 
have  formed  the  connecting  link  between 
the  ancient  and  more  recent  systems  of 
their  mythology.  The  conqueror  Odin 
appears  to  have  been  a  chieftain  who  led 
the  Asi  (the  Goths)  from  the  confines  of 
Asia  to  northern  Europe.  But,  when 
deified  by  public  adoration,  the  attributes 
of  an  earlier  deity  seem  to  have  been 
transferred  to  him.  Odin  u  the  chief  of 
the  gods;  by  his  wife  Freya  he  has  two 
chief  sons,  Thor  and  Balder :  the  death  of 
the  latter  (for  the  Scandinavian  gods  are 
not  all  immortal)  furnishes  many  legends 
to  the  northern  mythology,  and  is  known 
to  EngUsh  readers  by  Gray's  tnnriation. 
The  Descent  of  0dm,  The  more  ancient 
Odin,  among  the  Romans,  was  regarded 
as  the  representative  of  th^  god  Mer- 
cury. 

OdoXcer,  a  king  of  the  Hemli,  who 
originally  served  as  a  mercenary  in  the 
barbarian  auxiliary  force  which  the  later 
emperors  cS  the  West  had  taken  into  thor 
pay  for  the  defence  of  Italy.  These  troops 
having  demanded  one  third  of  the  lands  of 
Italy,  to  be  distributed  among  them  as  a 
reward  for  their  services,  Orestes,  then  at 
the  head  of  the  empire,  rejected  their  de- 
mand ;  whereupon  tbey  chose  Odoaeer 
for  their  leader.  Odoaeer  took  the  city 
Ticinum,  in  which  Orestes  had  shut  him- 
self up,  by  storm,  and  having  captured  the 
emperor,  led  him  to  Placentia,  where 
he  was  publicly  executed,  a.  n.  475,  and 
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banished  his  son  Romulus,  surnamed 
Augustulus,  to  Campania.  He  now 
proclaimed  himself  king  of  Italy;  but 
little  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  reign 
until  the  invasion  of  Theodoric,  king  of 
the  Ostrogoths,  who,  at  the  instigation  of 
Zeno,  emperor  of  the  East,  marched  from 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  dispossess 
Odoacer  of  his  kingdom,  and  defeated  him 
near  Aquileia.  The  war  lasted  several 
years ;  Odoaoer  made  a  brave  resistance, 
but  was  compelled  by  &mine  to  surrender 
Ravenna,  a.  d.  493,  whero  he  had  shut 
himself  up ;  and  Theodoric,  who  at  first 
spared  his  li&i  caused  him  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  proclaimed  himself  king  of 
Italy. 

Onai^s^  one  of  the  most  numerous  and 
warlike  of  the  Thracian  tribes,  under  the 
dominion  of  whose  kii^  Sitalces  was  esta* 
blisfaed  the  great  empire  of  the  Odrysas, 
situated  between  the  Ionian  Gulf  and  the 
Euxine. 

Odtssxa  (*O8i;0'<rc(a),  1.,  an  q>ic  poem, 
attributed  in  general  to  Homer,  but,  ac- 
cording to  some  modem  hypotheses,  not 
by  the  hand  of  the  author  of  the  JHad. 
The  subject  of  the  pOem  is  the  return  ot 
Ulysses  (^OBiSairwt)  from  Troy  to  his  native 
island,  Ithaca.  -—II;  Cabo  Marzo^  a  pro- 
montory of  Sicily,  near  Pachynum.  —  III. 
A  city  of  Hispania  Baetica,  north  of  Ab- 
dera,  among  the  mountains.  It  was 
founded,  according  to  a  &bulous  tradition, 
by  Ulysses,  and  was  supposed  to  be  iden- 
tical with  Oli&ippo  or  lAthon, 

CEa,  I.,  a  town  in  the  island  of  ^glna, 
above  twenty  stadia  from  the  capital.  —  II, 
A  town  in  the  island  of  Thei^  called  also 
Calliste.  —  III.  A  city  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  between  the  two  Syrtes^  and  form^ 
ing,  together  with  Sebrata  and  Leptis 
Ma^a,  the  district  called  TripolisL  It  was 
founded  by  a  colony  consisting  of  the  na- 
tives and  certain  Sicilians  intermingled, 
and  though  a  small  place  in  comparison 
with  the  neighbouring  Leptis,  it  yet  was 
able  to  sustain  a  contest  with  the  latter 
about  their  respective  boundaries.  Its  ruins 
are  said  to  lie  four  geographical  miles 
east  of  the  modem  TripdU  (or,  as  the  na- 
tives call  it,  Tarabki), 

CElo&us  or  CEAGxa,  king  of  Thrace, 
and  fiither  of  Orpheus  by  Calliope.  From 
him  Ml  Hnmus,  and  also  the  Hebrus» 
have  received  the  appellation  of  CEagriw, 

QBaz,  a  son  of  Nauplius  and  Clymene, 
and  brother  of  Palamedes. 

CRuXlYa,  I.,  the  ancient  name  of  Iaoo- 
nia,  received  from  king  CEbalus;  hence 
iEbaiiua  puer  is  used  by  the  poets  as 
equivalent  to  Laconicus  or  Spartanus,  and 


is  ^plied  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  Helen, 
and  Hyacinthus.— -II.  A  name  given  to 
Tarentum,  because  built  by  a  Lacedas 
monian  colony,  whose  ancestors  were  go- 
verned by  (Ebalus. 

(EbXlus,  I.,  son  of  Argalus  or  Cynortas, 
king  of  Laconia.  He  married  Gorgo- 
phone,  daughter  of  Perseus,  by  whom  be 
had  Hippocoon,  Tyndarus,  &c.  —  IL  Son 
of  Telon,  king  of  Capress,  and  the  Nymph 
Sebethis. 

CEchalIa,  I.,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  in  the 
district  of  Estiaeotis,  coupled  by  Homer 
with  Tricca  and  Ithome.  Some,  however, 
are  of  opinion  that  this  OBchalia  was  iden- 
tical with  a  cognominal  city  of  Bubcea, 
where  Eurytus  reigned,  and  which  was 
destroyed  by  Hercules,  while  others  coB«> 
signed  it  to  Arcadia  or  Messenia.  —  II« 
A  city  of  ^tolia,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Eurytanes.  —  III.  A  city  of  Messenia, 
according  to  some,  the  rendenoe  of  Eury* 
tus. 

CEcLxus,  a  son  of  Antiphates  and  Zeu- 
xippe,  and  husband  of  Hypermnestn^ 
daughter  of  Thestius,  by  whom  he  had 
Iphianira,  Folybcea,  and  Amphiaraiis.  He 
was  killed  by  I^aomedon,  when  defending 
the  ships  of  Hercules. 

(EcLiDss,  a  patronymic  of  Amphiaraus, 
son  of  (Ecleus.  . 

(Enlrus,  a  personage  renowned  in  the 
early  or  mythological  stage  of  Grecian  hia» 
tory,  the  son  of  Laius  and  Jocasta.  An 
oracle  had  warned  X^aius  that  he  should  be 
killed  by  his  son  :  in  consequence  of  which 
he  caused  the  child  to  be  exposed,  with 
one  of  its  feet  pierced  and  fastened  with  a 
thong  (his  name  was  accordingly  derived 
from  the  swelling  of  the  foot).  The  slave 
intrusted  with  lum  carried  the  child  to 
Polybus,  king  of  Corinth,  and  deceived 
Laius  with  a  fiilse  rep<vt     CEdipus,  when 

Sown  up,  slew,  in  ignorance,  his  father 
uus ;  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  Thebes, 
after  conquering  the  Sphinx  (see  SriuHxX 
and  married  his  mother  Jocasta.  On  be* 
coming  acquainted  with  their  fatal  destiny, 
Jocasta  killed  herself,  and  Campus  deprived 
himself  of  sight.  Such  is  the  outline  ct 
the  stoiy  fiimiliar  to  us  by  the  noblest 
efforts  of  the  Greek  tragedians.  The  tale  of 
CBdipus  himself  affords  the  subject  of  two 
tragedies  by  Sophocles ;  the  first  (^(Edipu$ 
Tyrannu9),  the  most  perfect  example  of 
dramatic  tkiU  which  antiquity  has  left  us; 
the  second  ((Edimu  ai  Cohnm),  perha^ 
the  most  beautinxl  of  ancient  dramatio 
poems.  The  &te  of  his  offspring  is  por* 
trayed  in  several  of  the  remaining  dramaa 
of  the  three  great  tragedians. 

(Eksus,  a  king  of  Calydon  in  JEtolia, 
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flon  of  Parthaon,  or  Portheus,  and  Euryte; 
and  husband  of  Althaea,  daughter  of  Thes- 
tius,  by  trhom  he  had  Clymenus,  Melea- 

Ser,  Gorge,  and  Dejanira.  Af^r  Althaea's 
eath,  he  married  Peribcea,  daughter  ot 
Hipponou%  by  whom  he  had  Tydeus.  In 
a  general  sacrifice,  which  GBneus  made  to 
all  the  gods  on  reaping  the  rich  produce  ot 
bis  iiel£,  he  forgot  Diana,  who,  to  revenge 
this  neglect,  sent  a  wild  boar  to  lay  waste 
the  country  of  Calydonia,  which  was  at  last 
killed  by  Meleager,  in  a  celebrated  chace. 
Some  time  after,  Meleager  died,  and 
CBneus  was  driven  from  his  kingdom  by 
the  sons  of  his  brother  Agrius.  Dio- 
medes,  however,  his  grandson,  soon  re- 
stored him  to  his  throne;  but  his  con- 
linuiil  misfortunes  rendered  him  so  melan- 
choly that  he  left  Catydon,  and  gave  his 
.c^own  to  his  son-in-Uw  Andremon.  He 
was  afterwards  slain  by  tlie  two  sons  of 
Agrius,  who  had  fled  into  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. Diomede  buried  him  in  Argolis, 
on  the  spot  where  the  city  of  (Enoe,  called 
^er  (Eneus  vas  subsequently  erected. 
(Eneus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  that 
received  the  vine  from  Bacchus.  The  god 
taught  him  how  to  cultivate  it,  and  the 
juice  of  the  grape  is  called  after  his  name 
XoivoSt  wine), 

(EkiXdjb,  a  town  of  Acamania,  near  the 
-mouth  of  the  Achelous,  founded  by  Alc- 
mieon  after  the  murder  of  his  mother,  the 
whole  province  being  named  after  his  son 
Aearnan.  It  was  held  successively  by  the 
Messenians  and  iGtolians;  the  latter  of 
whom  expeUed  the  inhabitants  under  cir- 
cumstances of  great  crtielty,  and,  with  a 
few  brief  interruptions,  retained  it  till  the 
general  subjugation  of  Greece  to  the  Roman 
empire.  l*he  precise  site  of  this  ancient 
city  has  not  been  ascertained. 
-  GBk! DCS,  a  patronymic  of  Meleager,  son 
oTQSnens. 

(Ekos,  I.,  a  town,  and  dcrhus  or  bo- 
rough, of  Atticd,  classed  under  the  tribe 
iEantis.    It  formed  part  of  the  Tetrapolis. 
'  Hie  site  of  this  town  still  retains  its  name. 
^I.   Another  borough  of  Attica,  on  the 
w confines  of  Boeotia,  near  Eleutherae. — III. 
A  small  Corinthian  fortress,  near  the  pro- 
.  montory  of  OlmiA",  taken  on  one  occasion 
by  Agesilaus. — IV.   A  maritime  city  of 
EliSi  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same 
with  Ephyre V.  Enoa,  a  town  of  Ar- 
golis, between  Argos  and  Mantinea,  on  the 
Arcadian  frontier,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Diomede,  and  named  after  hu  grand- 
Ikther  (Eneus. 

<En5maus,  a  son  of  Mars  by  Sterope, 
daughter  of  Atlas,  king  of  Pisa  in  £lb, 
^nd  father  of  Hippodamia  by  Evarete, 


daughter  of  Acrisiua,  or  Eurytboa,  dasglw 
ter  of  Danaus.     See  Felops. 

(Enone,  a  nymph  of  Mt.  Ida,  daughter 
of  the  Cebrenus  in  Phrygia,  and  wife  of 
Paris,  who  subsequently  carried  off*  Helen. 
Having  learned  the  art  of  prophecy  from 
Rhea,  she  warned  her  husband  not  to  sail 
in  quest  of  Helen  ;  but  finding  her  remon- 
strances unheeded,  she  enjoined  him,  should 
he  ever  be  wounded,  to  apply  to  her  for 
relief,  since  she  alone  had  power  to  heal 
him.  Accordingly,  when  Paris  was  subse- 
quently wounded  by  the  arrows  of  Philoc- 
tetes,  he  repaired  to  (Enone,  who,  bow» 
ever,  offended  at  his  desertion  of  her,  re- 
fused to  aid  him,  and  he  died  on  his  return 
to  Ilium.  Repenting  of  her  cruelty, 
(Enone  hastened  to  his  relief;  but  finding 
him  a  corpse,  she  hanged  herself  through 
grief. 

(EnopIa,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of 
the  island  ^gina. 

(ENortoK,  a  son  of  Theseus,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  of  Bacchus  and'  Ariadne. 
He  married  Helice,  by  whom  he  had  a 
daughter  called  Hero,  or  Merope,  of  whom 
the  giant  Orion  became  enamoured ;  but. 
unwilling  to  give  his  daughter  to  such  a 
lover,  he  evaded  his  applications,  and  at 
last  put  out  his  eyes,  when  he  was  intoxi- 
cated. 

(ENSrai,  the  inhabitants  of  CEnotria. 

(ENoraiA,  a  uame  derived  from  the  an- 
cient race  of  the  (Enotri,  and  in  early  use 
among  the  Greeks  to  designate  a  portion 
of  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Italy,  llie 
name  is  derived  by  some  from  oiros,  ir/ne, 
or  the  wine-Jand,  from  the  number  of  vines 
the  early  Greeks  found  growing  there 
when  they  first  became  acquainted  with 
the  region.  With  the  poets  of  a  later  age 
it  is  a  general  appellation  for  all  Italy. 
The  (Enotri  appear  to  have  been  spread 
over  a  large  portion  of  Southern  Italy, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  scion  pro- 
pagated in  a  southerly  direction. 

(Enotkides,  two  small  islands  off  the 
coast  of  Lucauia,  a  little  above  the  pro- 
montory of  Palinurus,  and  fiicing  the 
city  of 'Velia. 

CEkotrus,  a  son  of  Lycaon,  who  was 
fabled  to  have  passed  with  a  body  of  fol- 
lowers from  Arcadia  into  Southern  Italy, 
and  to  have  given  the  name  of  (Enotria  to 
that  part  of  the  country  where  he  settled. 
(For  a  different  origin  of  the  term,  see 
(EworaiA.) 

CEnus,  I.,  TcheJesena,  a  town  of  La- 
conia,  situated  on  a  cognominal  river  flow- 
ing near  Sellasia.  —  II.  Or  ^nus,  a  river 
of  Germany,  separating  Noricum  from 
Vindelicia,  and  fiilling  into  the  Danube 
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(EvfisMf  I.»  Spermadori,  small  islandi  in 
the  JEgean  Sea,  between  Chios  and  the 
mainland.  —  II.  SapUuxa  and  Cabrtra,  two 
small  islands  on  the  coast  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, near  Messenia. 

(Eon us,  I.)  son  of  Licymnius,  killed  at 
Sparta,  whither  he  had  accompanied  Her- 
cules, who  burned  the  body,  and  conveyed 
the  adies  to  his  fiither.— II.  A  small  river 
of  Laconia. 

<£a6x,  an  island  of  Bceotia,  formed  by 
the  Asopus. 

•  (Eta,  a  celebrated  chain  of  mountains 
between  Theasaly  and  Macedonia,  extend- 
ing westward  into  the  country  of  the  Do- 
lians,  and  still  fiuther  into  ^tolia,  while 
to  the  south  it  was  connected  with  the 
mountains  of  Loeris,  and  those  of  Bceotia. 
Its  modern  name  is  KatavUkra,  Sopho- 
cles represents  Jove  as  thundering  on  the 
lofty  crafs  of  (Eta.  Its  highest  summit 
was  C^ludromus,  on  which  were  two 
castles,  named  Tichius  and  Rhoduntio, 
which  were  successfully  defended  by  the 
iEtolians  against  the  Romans. 

(Ettlus,  Ttlus,  or  Bittla,  FZhi^a^  a 
town  of  Laconia,  so  called  from  an  Arg^ve 
hero  of  that  name,  and  noticed  by  Homer 
among  the  towns  subject  to  *Mene]aus. 
Pausanias  observed  here  a  temple  of  Sera- 
.pis,  and  a  statue  of  Apollo  Caraeius  in  the 
Ibnim. 

OrsiLus,  a  character  drawn  in  one  of 
the  satires  of  Horace,  whose  plain  good 
sense  b  agreeably  contrasted  with  the  ex- 
travagance and  folly  of  the  great. 

OolXsa,  Monti  Critto,  a  small  island  off 
the  coast  of  Etruria,  filmed  for  its  wine. 

OoYoju,  or  OoYGUs  (^Qyvyns  or  "Oyu- 
yos),  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  king  of 
Athens  and  of  Thebes,  son  of  Terra,  or,  as 
some  suppose,  of  Neptune,  and  husband  of 
Thebe,  daughter  of  Jupiter.  In  his  reign, 
B.  c.  1764,  Attica  was  inundated  with  a  de- 
luge, which,  in  commemoration  of  Ogyges, 
has  been  called  the  Ogygean  Deluge. 
According  to  some  writers,  it  was  owing 
to  the  overflowing  of  one  of  the  rivers  of 
the  country.  In  the  reign  of  Ogyges,  the 
planet  Venus  changed  her  colour,  diameter, 
figure,  and  course.  The  name,  origin,  and 
history  of  Ogyges  have  formed  some  of 
the  most  fruitful  topics  of  disquisition 
among  the  learned;  but  notwithstanding 
the  ingenuity  of  many  of  their  propositions, 
the  whole  question  is  involved  in  an  appa- 
rently impenetrable  veil  of  obscurity. 

Oof  oIa,  an  ancient  name  of  Boeotia,  from 
Offyges,  who  reigned  there.  It  was  also  ap- 
plied to  one  of  the  gates  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia. 


Oovais,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Oeean. 

OIlxus,  a  king  of  the  Locrians,  son  ol 
Odcedocus  and  Agrianome,  and  husband 
of  Eriope,  by  whom  he  had  Ajax,  called 
Oikus  from  his  fiither,  to  distinguish  him 
from  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon.  He  was  one 
of  the  Argonauts. 

OlchinIdx  or  OlcikYum,  now  Dukifiw, 
a  town  of  Dalmatia,  on  the  Adriatic. 

OLxXmos.     See  AvrirAaos. 

OlbIa,  I.,  a  city  of  Bitbynia,  in  the 
eastern  angle  of  the  Sinus  Olbianus,  and 
probably  the  same  with  Astacus.  —  II.  A 
city  on  the  coast  of  Pamphylia,  west  of 
Attalea.  —  III.  or  Atbenopolis,  a  town  on 
the  coast  of  Gaul,  founded  by  Massilia* 
and  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  with 
Telo  Martins,  or  Toukm.  —  IV.  A  town 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sardinia*  some 
traces  of  which  still  remain  on  the  sborea 
of  the  bay  of  Foi^.— V.  or  Borysthcnis, 
called  also  Olbiopolis  and  Miletopolis,  & 
city  of  European  Sarmatia,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Borysthenes,  or,  according  to  some, 
a  short  distance  from  the  sea.  It  was 
colonized  by  the  Milesians,  and  is  at  the 
present  day,  Kudak, 

Olbn  (*fixV)>  the  name  of  one  of  the. 
earliest  bards  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
Greek  poetry.  The  period  when  he  lived 
is  unoertun;  but  it  is  generally  believed 
that  he  was  long  prior  to  Orpheus.  He 
came  originally  from  the  country  of  the 
Hyperboreans,  and  appears  to  have  settled 
in  Lvcia,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Delos, 
and  mtrodueed  the  worship*  of  Apollo  and 
Diana,  whose  birth,  in  the  country  of  the 
Hyperboreans,  he  celebrated  in  his  hymns. 
Many  ancient  hymns,  attributed  to  Olen,, 
were  preserved  at  l)eloB,  and  are  mentioned 
by  Herodotus. 

Olxxus,  L,  an  ancient  city  of  JEtohoy 
in  the  vicinity  of  Pleuron,  mentioned  by 
Homer,  and  destroyed  by  the  ^tolians. 
The  goat  Amalthsn  is  called  Oleuia  by  the 
poets,  because  nurtured  in  the  vicinity  of 
Olenus.  —  II.  One  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Achaia,  situate  on  the  western 
coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peyrus.  In 
Stratx)*s  time  it  was  deserted,  the  inhabit* 
ants  having  retired  to  the  aiiijacent  villages. 
—  III.  A  son  of  Vulcan,  who  married 
IjCthsea,  a  beautiful  woman.  His  wife 
was  vain  enough  to  prefer  herself  to  the 
goddesses,  for  which  she  and  her  husband 
were  changed  into  stones.  —  IV.  A  fiunoua 
soothsayer  of  Etruria. 

Ousirro,  LUbon,  a  city  of  Lusitania,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  near  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  was  the  only  municipium  in 
this  section  of  the  country,  and,  as  sucb» 
had  the  appellation  of  FeUeitoi  Jmiia,     It 
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was  very  probably  of  Roman  origin,  and 
the  story  of  its  having  been  founded  by 
Ulysses  is  a  mere  fii»le^  arising  out  of  an 
accidental  coincidence  of  name. 

Ollius,  I.,  OgHot  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
Alps,  and  after  forming  in  its  course  the 
Lake  Sebinus,  now  Logo  d!*/MO«  fidls  into 
the  Po.  —  II.  Q.,  father  of  Poppna,  de- 
stroyed on  account  of  his  intimacy  with 
Sejanus. 

OLTMriA.,  the  greatest  of  the  national 
festivals  of  Greece^  celebrated  once  every 
four  years  at  Olympia,  or  Pisa,  in  EUs,  in 
honour  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  llieir  in- 
fltitution  is  variouriy  attributed  to  Jupiter, 
Pelops,  and  Hercules;  but  it  appear*  that 
they  had  fidlen  into  disuse  for  some  time, 
till  they  were  revived  by  Iphitus,  a.  c.  776. 
From  this  period  it  is  that  the  Olympiads 
are  reckoned.  Like  the  other  public  fes- 
tivals, the  Olympian  games  might  be  at- 
tended by  all  who  bore  the  Hellenic  name ; 
and  such  was  their  universal  celebrity  that 
spectators  quatemially  crowded  to  witness 
them,  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Greece 
itself  but  from  every  Grecian  colony  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  In  these  games, 
none  were  allowed  to  contend  but  those  | 
who  could  prove  that  they  were  freemen 
of  genuine  Hellenic  origin,  and  unstained 
by  crime  or  immorality.  The  superin- 
tMidenoe  of  these  games  belonged  some- 
times to  the  Fisans,  but  for  the  most  part 
to  the  Eleans,  by  whom  the  Pisans  were 
destroyed.  On  one  occasion,  in  the  104th 
Olympiad,  the  management  was  forcibly 
seised  on  by  the  Arcadians.  The  contests 
at  these  games  oonaosted  in  the  athletic 
exercises,  and  also  in  those  of  music  and 
poetry.  The  orators  were -crowned  with 
garlands  of  wild  olive.  The  place  where 
these  renowned  games  were  celebrated  is  a 
plain,  now  called  Anti-Lalla,  opposite  the 
little  town  ci  Lalla.  They  commenced  a 
little  after  the  suibmer  solstice,  on  the 
fourteenth  of  the  Attic  month  Hecatom- 
faeon.  •«-  II.  A  name  given  to  the-  aggre- 
gate of  temples,  altars,  and  other  structures 
on  the  baxiks  of  the  Alpheus  in  Elis,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  spot  where 
the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated.  The 
main  feature  in  the  picture  was  the  sacred 
grove  Altis,  planted,  as  legends  told,  by 
Hercules,  and  which  he  dedicated  to  Ju- 
piter. Throughout  this  grove  were  scat- 
tered in  rich  proAision  the  most  splendid 
monuments  of  architectural,  sculptural, 
and  pictorial  skill.  The  site  was  dready 
celebrated  as  the  seat  of  an  oracle ;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  Eleans  had  conquered 
the  Pisata,  and  destroyed  their  city,  that 
a  temple  was  erected  to  the  god  with  the 


spoils  of  the  vanquished.  This  temple  of 
the  Olympian  Jove  was  of  Doric  archi- 
tecture, with  a  peristyle.  It  was  sixty- 
eight  feet  in  height  from  the  ground  to 
the  pediment,  ninety-five  in  width,  and 
two  hundred  and  thirty  in  length,  and 
was  conndered  one  of  the  wonders  ai  tte 
world. 

OivicpjfAs,  I.,  a  certain  space  of  time^ 
which  elapsed  between  the  celebration  of 
the  Olympic  Games,  after  the  expiration 
of  four  complete  years,  whence  some  have 
said  that  they  were  observed  every  fifth 
year.  They  became  a  celebrated  et« 
among  the  Greeks,  who  computed  their 
time  by  them.  This  ctwtom  of  reckotdng 
time  was  introduced  the  year  in  which 
Corcebus  obtained  the  prise.  It  fell  ex- 
actly B.  c.  776,  in  the  year  of  the  Julian 
period  3938,  a.  u.  c.  S3.  Tlie  games  were  ex- 
hibited at  the  time  of  the  frill  moon,  next 
after  the  summer  solstice.  (See  Oltkpia.  ) 
The  computation  by  Olympiads  ceased^ 
as  some  suppose,  after  the  S64tb,  a.  d.  440  ; 
to  the  Olympiads  history  is  much  indebted. 
Before  this  method  of  computing  time  was 
observed,  every  page  of  profime  history 
is  mostly  febulous,  obscure,  or  contradic- 
tory. —  II.  Daughter  of  Neoptolemus,' 
king  of  Epirus,  and  wife  of  Phuip,  king^ 
of  Macedoh,  by  whom  she  had  Alexander 
the  Great.  Her  haughtiness,  and,  more 
probably,  her  infidelity,  obliged  Philip  to  re- 
pudiate her,  and  marry  Cleopatra,  niece  of 
king  Attains ;  but  Alexander  showed  his 
disapprobation  of  his  fether's  measures  by 
retiring  firom  the  court  to  his  mother. 
The  murder  of  Philip,  which  hi^pened 
not  long  sfter,  has  been  attributed  by 
some  to  her  intrigues,  though  with  no 
great  degree  of  probability.  Alexander, 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  treated 
her  with  great  respect,  but  did  not  allow 
her  to  take  part  in  the  government.  At  ■ 
subsequent  period,'  after  the  death  of  An- 
tipater,  Polysperchon,  in  order  to  confirm 
his  power,  having  recalled  Olympjas  firom 
Epirus,  whither  ^he  had  fled,  and  confided 
to  her  the  guardianship  of  the  young  son 
of  Alexan<&r,  she  seised  ^e  government 
of  Biboedonia,  and  cruelly  put  to  death 
Aridaeus  with  his  wife  Eurydioe,  as  aim 
Nicanor,  brother  of  Cassander,with  one  hun- 
dred leading  men  of  Macedon,  inimical  td 
her  interest.  Such  barbarities  did  not  long 
remain  unpunished.  Cassander  having 
besieged  her  in  Pydnay  obliged  her  to 
surrender  after  an  obstinate  siege,  and  die 
was  at  lost  massacred  by  those  whom  she 
had  cruelly  deprived  of  their  children* 
about  B.C.  SI 6. 

OLmnoDOaus,  a  name  common  to  many 
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indlTidualsy  of  n^hom  the  mod  worthy  of 
notice  are  the  following:  —  I.,  an  Alex- 
andrian philosopher,  who  lived  about  the 
year  430  b.  c,  and  celebrated  for  his 
knowledge  of  tlie  Aristotelian  doctrines, 
uid  was  the  master  of  Proclus,  who  at- 
tended his  school  before  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age.  This  philosopher  is  not 
to  be  confoimded  with  a  Flatonist  of  the 
same  name  who  wrote  a  commentary  upon 
Plato.  He  is  also  to  be  distinguished 
from  a  Peripatetic  of  a  still  later  age,  who 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Meteorology 
of  Aristotle.  —  II.  A  native  of  Thebes  in 
Egypt,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning 
of  Uie  fifth  century  of  our  era,  and  con- 
tinued the  history  of  Eunapius  from  407 
to  425  ▲.  D.  Only  a  fragment  of  his 
writings  has  been  preserved  by  Photius. 

OLYMTiva,  I.,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  at 
blympia,  where  the  god  had  a  temple  and 
statue,  considered  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world.  See  Oltmpia  II| — II.  See 
KxMKsiAKus.  —  III.  A  favourite  at  the 
court  of  Honorii^s,  and  the  cause  of  Sti- 
licho's  death. 

Oltxpus,  a  celebrated  mountain  on  the 
coast  of  Thessaly,  forming  the  limit,  when 
regarded  as  an  entire  range,  between  the 
latter  coimtry  and  Macedonia.  The  highest 
cummit  in  the  chain  was  supposed  to  touch 
the  heavens  with  its  top,  hence  the  poets 
placed  the  residence  of  the  gods  there,  and 
B;iade  it  the  court  of  Jupiter.  The 
ijaodern  name  of  Olympus  with  the  Greeks 
U  EUmbo,  and  with  tiie  Turks,  Sfmavat 
EvL  —  II.  A  range  of  mountuns  in  the 
south-western  angle  of  Bithynia,  the  lofUest 
of  which  rose  above  Prusa,  being  one 
of  the  highest  summits  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  lower  parts,  and  the  plains  at  the  foot, 
especially  on  the  western  side,  had  from 
the  earliest  period  been  occupied  by  the 
Mysians,  whence  it  was  generally  denomi- 
nated the  Mysian  Olympus,  llie  Turks 
call  it  Anodoli  Dagh.  —  III.  A  mountain 
range  of  Lycia,  on  the  eastern  coast,  above 
the  Sacnmi  Promontorium,  with  a  city  of 
the  same  name.  —  IV.  A  (dty  of  Lycia, 
tttuated  on  Mt  Olympus,  and  ranked 
amon^  the  six  communities  of  Lycia.  Its 
situation  was  so  elevated  that  it  com- 
manded a  view  of  Pamphylia,  and  Pisidia. 
—  V.  Monte  SeaUa^Oricej  a  mountain  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Cyprus,  just  below  the 
promontory  DinaretuuL  This  mountain 
had  on  it  a  temple  sacxed  to  Venus  Acrsea, 
from  which  women  were  excluded. 

Oltmtbus,  a  celebrated  town  and  re- 
public of  Macedonia^  in  the  district  Chal- 
cidice,  at  the  head  of  the  Toronaic  Gul^ 
founded  by  the  Chalcidians  and  Eretrians 


of  Euboea.  When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece, 
Olynthus  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Bot- 
tiaci,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Artft- 
bazus,  and  conferred  on  the  Chalcidians. 
It  soon  afterwards  fell  into  the  possession 
of  the  Athenians,  but  asserted  its  inde- 
pendence at  the  outbreak  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  and  rose  into  great  importance 
as  the  centre  of  a  powerful  confederacy, 
which,  only  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
interruption  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  r^ 
mained  in  full  force  till  the  city,  after  some 
desperate  struggles,  finally  surrendered 
to  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  b.  c.  347,  who 
sold  the  inhabitants  into  slavery. 

Ol^&as,  a  river  near  Thermopylae,  which 
attempted  to  extinguish  the  funeral  pile  oo 
which  Hercules  was  consumed. 

OuBQs,  now  £offf»-  Omho,  a  city  of  Egypt, 
a  little  north  of  Syene.  Between  the  in* 
habitants  of  this  place  and  Tentyra,  con- 
stant hostilities  prevailed,  the  former  ador- 
ing, the  Utter  killing,  the  crocodile.  A 
horrible  instance  of  religious  fiiry  which 
took  place  in  consequence  of  their  discord 
forms  the  subject  of  the  fifteenth  Satire  of 
Juvenal. 

OmSls  or  Ho>i§Lx,  a  mountain  of 
Thessaly.  Some  festivals,  called  Homoieia, 
were  celebrated  in  Bceotia,  in  honour  of 
J.upiter  Homokiu9, 

OmphIlx,  a  queen  of  Lydia,  daughter 
of  lardanus,  and  wife  of  Tmolus,  who,  at 
his  death,  left  her  mistress  of  his  kingdom. 
After  the  murder  of  Iphitus,  Hercules, 
having  fallen  into  a  malady,  and  being  told 
by  the  oracle  at  Delphi  that  he  could  not 
be  restored  to  health,  unless  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  sold  as  a  slave  for  the  sfmce 
of  three  years,  and  gave  the  purchase* 
money  to  Euryttis  as  a  compensation  Hot 
the  loss  of  his  son,  was  conducted  by  Mer- 
cury to  Lydia,  and  there  sold  to  Omphale. 
During  the  period  of  his  slavery  with  this 
queen,  he  assumed  female  attire,  sat  by  hes 
side  spinning  with  her  women,  and  from 
time  to  time  received  chastisement  at  th« 
hand  of  Omphale»  who,  arrayed  in  his  lion- 
skin,  and  armed  with  his  club,  playfully 
struck  him  with  her  sandal  for  his  awk* 
ward  wfiy  of  hol^g  the  distaff.  He  be- 
came by  Omphale  the  father  of  Ager 
laus,  from  whom,  it  is  said,  sprung  the 
race  of  Croesus ;  though  others  assert  that 
the  Heraclidae  of  Lyma  claimed  descent 
from  Hercules  and  a  female  slave  of 
lardanus.  The  myth  of  Hercules  and 
Omphale  is  astronomicaL  The  hero  in 
this  legend  represents  the  Sun-god« 
who  has  descended  to  the  hiJu^oJ^St  or 
«  navel  '*  of  the  world,  amid  the  signs  of 
the  southern  hemisphere,  where  he  re.* 
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mains  for  a  season  shorn  of  his  strength. 
Hence  the  Lydian  custom  of  solemnising 
•the  festival  of  the  star  of  day  bj  an  ex- 
change of  attire  on  the  part  of  the  two 
sexes ;  and  hence  the  fable  of  the  Grecian 
writers,  that  Hercules  had  assumed,  during 
his  servitude  with  Omphale,  the  garb  of  a 
female. 

OycjBUir,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Ladon,  famed  for  a 
temple  of  Ceres,  ibr  the  legend  connected 
with  which  the  reader  may  consult  Pausa- 
nias,  8,  25, 4. 

Onchesmitis,  also  written  Anehesite* 
and  AncheamiteBt  a  wind  which  blows  from 
Onchesmus,  a  harbour  of  Epirus,  towards 
Italy. 

Onchesmus,  a  maritime  town  of  Epirus, 
opposite  the  western  extremity  of  Corcyra, 
whose  real  name  was  said  to  be  Ancbiss 
Portus,  derived  from  Andiises,  the  fiither 
of  ^neas. 

Onchkstus,  I.,  Painusi,  a  river  of  Thes- 
saly,  rising  near  Cynoscephalc,  and  fell- 
ing into  the  Sinus  Pelasgicus.  Some  au- 
thors have  confounded  it  with  the  Ono- 
chonus.  See  Onochonus.  —  II.  A  city 
of  Bceotia,  north-west  of  Thebes,  and 
Gouth  of  the  Lake  Copais ;  so  called  from 
Onchestus,  a  son  of  Neptune,  whose  temple 
and  grove  are  often  celebrated  by  the  an- 
cient poets. 

ONEsicalTus,  a  Cynic  philosopher  of 
iBgina,  who  accompanied  Alexander  into 
Asia,  and  officiated  as  pilot  to  the  prin- 
cipal vessel  in  the  fleet  of  Nearehus.  He 
wrote  an  absurd  and  £dse  history  of  Alex- 
ander's expedition. 

OnesImus,  a  Macedonian  nobleman, 
who  was  treated  with  great  kindness  by 
the  Roman  emperors.  He  wrote  a  life  of 
Frobus  and  Carus. 

Onion,  a  city  of  Egypt,  south-west  of 
Heroopolis,  celebrated  for  a  temple  of  the 
Jews,  which  was  built  a.  c.  173,  by  Onias, 
when  a  fugitive  from  Jerusalem,  to  the 
priesthood  of  which  he  bad  a  rightful 
claim,  and  remained  till  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  when  it  was  destroyed 
by  Vespasian. 

Onoch6nus,  a  river  of  Thessaly  fitUing 
into  the  Peneus,  whose  waters  were  dried 
up  by  the  army  of  Xerxes. 

OnoxacrItus,  a  Greek  poet  in  the  time 
of  the  Pisistratidie,  who  is  said  to  have 
written  the  hymns  of  initiation  ascribed  to 
Orpheus,  and  also  to  have  so  interpolated 
the  poems  of  Musoeus  as  to  render  it  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish  the  false  from  the 
jreaL 

OxoMAacHUs,  I.,  a  Phociao,  son  of  Eu- 
thycrates,  and  brother  of  Fhilomelus,  whom 


he  succeeded  as  general  of  his  eountrymec, 
in  the  'sacred  war.  He  was  defeateid  and 
slain  in  lliessaly  by  Philip  of  Macedon.— 
II.  A  person  to  whose  care  Antigonus  en- 
trusted the  keeping  of  Eumenea. 

OvorMAs,  I.,  one  of  the  seven  Persians 
who  conspired  against  Smerdis.  —  II.  An 
officer  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against 
Greece. 

ONosAysEE,  a  Greek  author  and  Pla- 
tonic philosopher,  who  probably  lived  aboyt 
the  middle  of  the  first  century,  and  was 
the  author  of  a  work  **  On  the  Duties  of  a 
General." 

O.NYTHEs,  a  friend  of  Mams,  killed  by 
Tumus. 

Onuiphis,  a  bull  of  immense  sixe,  woiw 
shipped  by  the  Egyptians. 

Ophxltes,  son  of  Lyouigos.  king  of 
Nemea.  When  the  army  of  Adrastua 
marched  to  Nemea,  on  its  way  to  Thebee* 
Hypsipile,  the  Lemnian  princess,  whom  her 
countrywomen  had  sold  into  slavery  whm 
they  found  that  she  had  saved  her  father* 
was  nurse  to  the  infant  Opheltes.  She 
undertook  to  guide  the  new-comers  to  n 
spring,  and,  for  that  purpose,  left  the  child 
lying  on  the  grass,  where  a  serpent  found 
and  killed  it.  The  Argive  leaders  slew 
the  serpent  and  buried  the  child.  Am- 
phiaraus,  the  famous  soothsayer  and  war- 
rior, augured  ill-luck  from  this  event,  and 
called  .the  child  Archemorus  (Faf«-6a- 
ginner),  as  indicative  of  the  evils  that  were 
to  befall  the  chieftains.  His  other  name^ 
Opheltes,  is  derived,  according  to  the  my* 
thologists,  from  S^u,  as  he  died  by  the  bite 
of  a  aerpaU,  Adrastus  and  the  other  chiefit 
then  celebrated  funeral  games  in  his 
honour,  which  were  the  commencement  of 
what  were  afterwards  called  the  Nemean 
games. 

Ophis,  I.,  Of,  a  small  river  of  Asia 
Minor,  forming  part  of  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  Pontus.  It  rises  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Tsani,  and  &lls  into  the  Euxine 
south-west  of  Rfaisscum. —  II.  A  river  in 
Arcadia,  running  by  Mantinea,  and  fidling 
into  the  Alpheus. 

OphTas,  a  patronymic  given  to  Combe,  as 
daughter  of  Ophius,  an  unknown  person. 

Ophiusa,  or  Ophiussa,  a  name  given 
to  many  places  in  ancient  geography, 
and  referring  to  their  having  been,  at 
one  time  or  other,  more  or  less  infested 
by  serpents  (J^r).  The  most  worthy  of 
notice  are  the  following:  —  I.  An  island 
in  the  Mediterranean,  off  tlie  coast  of 
Spain,  and  forming  one  of  the  Pityusae,  or 
Pine  islands.  By  the  Romans  it  was  ge- 
nerally called  Colubraria,  a  translation  of 
the   Greek  name,  and  is  now  styled  ht 
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Columbretet,  or  Mont  Calibre.  Strabo  and  | 
PtdleiAy  confound  it  trith  Formonteria.— 
11.  nUnea,  also' called  Tyra,  a  chy  of 
-Bmropeaii'Seythia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tyraik  — in.  The  earlier  name  of  the 
bland  of  Tenos.  -^  I V.  One  of  the  earlier 
names  of  the  island  of  Rhodes. 

Or1ci»  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Cani- 
pitiia.  According  to  Festns,  Opicus  and 
Oscus  are  precisely  equivalent,  being  the 
appellations  of  one. and  the  same  people. 
See  Oaci. 

OriXA  SrouA,  spoils  taken  by  a  Roman 
general  firom  a  general  of  the  enemy  whom 
he  had  slain.  "Riey  were  dedicated  to,  and 
vaapended  in  the  temple  of,  Jupiter  Pere- 
trius.  These  spoils  were  obtained  only 
tinice  before  the  fidl  of  the  republic.  The 
first  by  Romulus,  who  slew  Acron,  king  of 
tiie  Cceninenses;  the  next  by  A.  Cornelius 
Cossus,  who  slew  Lars  Tolumnius,  king  of 
the  Veientes,  a.  u.  c.  SI  8;  and  the  third 
by  M.  Claudius  Maroellus,  who  slew  Viri- 
domarus,  a  king  of  the  Gauls,  a.  u.  c.  530, 

Omflvs,  L.  Nbtos,  was  consul  121  b.  c. 
He  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  in- 
veterate hostility  to  Caius  Gracchus,  and 
was  the  leader  in  the  affhiy  which  termin- 
ated in  the  death  of  the  latter.  Being 
afterwards  convicted  of  having  received  a 
bribe  from  Jugurtha,  he  was  finished,  and 
ended  his  days  in  great  poverty  and  wretch- 
edness at  Dyrrhachium.  During  his  con- 
sulship, the  heat  of  the  summer  was  so 
great  as  to  produce  an  extraordinary  fertility 
and  excellence  in  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
throughout  Italy ;  hence  the  Opimian  wine 
became  fiu&ons  to  a  late  period. 

Oris,  a  town  on  the  Tigris  west  of 
Artemita,  and  probably  identical  with 
Atttiochia,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  vi.  27. 

OpiTxaoiuM,  OdenOy  a  city  iS  Venetia 
in  Northern  Italy,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Plavis.  The  Montes  Opltergini  are 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

OfpIa  Lix,  a  law  enacted  by  C.  Oppius, 
tribune  of  the  commons,  a.u.c.  540,  which 
ordained  that  no  woman  should  wear  above 
half  an  ounce  of  gold,  have  party-coloured 
garments,  or  ride  in  a  carriage  in  any  city 
or  town,  unless  to  odebrate  some  sacred 
ieativalsL  It  was  abrogated  eighteen  years 
afterwards  on  the  urgent  entreaties  of  the 
Roooan  ladies. 

Ovnmirst  a  rich  old  man  introduced  by 
Horace,  as  wisely  diriding  his  possessions 
between  his  two  sons,  and  warning  them 
against  follies  and  extravagance. 
'  OrpxANvs,  an  eminent  Greek  gram- 
marian and  poet,  son  of  Agesilaus  and  Ze- 
nodota,  was  born  at  Coracus  or  Atiacarba 
in  Cilicia,  about  the  beginning  o(  the  third 


century  of  our  era.  He  received  an  ez-^ 
cellent  education  under  the  superinten- 
dance  of  his  father,  who  was  banished  by 
Severus  for  a  supposed  act  of  discourtesy. 
Having  composed  a  poem  on  fishing, 
he  presented  it  to  the  emperor's  son  Cara- 
calla,  who  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he 
not  only  procured  the  repeal  of  the  sen- 
tence of  his  father's  banishment,  but  also 
made  him  a  present  of  a  piece  of  gold  fbr 
each  verse  that  it  contained.  He  died  of 
the  plague  shortly  after  his  return  to  hia 
native  country,  in  his  thirtieth  year ;  leav- 
ing behind  him  three  poems  *<  On  Hawk- 
ing, Hunting,  and  Fishing,'*  the  two  last 
of  which  are  still  extant 

OppIus,  C,  fnend  of  Julius  Caesar,  who 
wrote  lives  of  Scipio  Afncanus  and  Pom- 
pey  the  Great,  and  was  remarkable  for  his- 
hostility  to  the  latter. 

Ops,  called  also  Tdhu,  the  goddess  of 
the  earth,  and  identical  with  the  Bhta  ofi' 
the  Greeks  though  frequently  confounded* 
with  Cybele  and  Vesta,  &c.  (See  Rhsa.^ 
Another  form  of  her  name  was  Opts.  The 
appellation  Opt  or  OjAa  is  plainly  con- 
nected with  €pe9y  **  wealth,**  of  which  the 
earth  is  the  bertower;  and  her  festival, 
the  Opalia,  was  on  the  same  day  with  the 
original  Saturnalia. 

Opds  (gen.  Qptealifl),  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  Greece,  the  capital  of  the 
Locri  Opuntii,  whose  territory  lay  north* 
of  Bceotia.  It  is  celebrated  by  Pindar  ^ 
as  the  domain  of  Deucalion  and  PyiVha^ 
and  by  Homer,  as  the  birth-place  of 
Patroclus.  It  famished  seven  ships  ta 
the  Greek  fieet  at  Artemisium,  but  was 
subsequently  conquered  by  Myronides,  the 
Athenian  general  In  the  war  between 
Antigonus  and  Cassander,  Opus,  having 
fiivoured  the  latter,  was  besieged  by 
Ptolemy,  a  general  in  the  serrice  of  An- 
tigonus. It  afterwards  fell  into  the  pos- 
session of  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  who 
was  again  driven  out  by  Philip,  son  of 
Demetrius.  The  position  of  this  town  has 
not  been  precisely  determined  by  the  re- 
searches of  modem  travellers. 

Opt¥mi7s  MaxIstos,  epithets  given  ta 
Jupiter  to  denote  his  greatness  and  omnr* 
potence ;  usually  expressed  by  O.  M. 

OftAci^LUM,  the  name  primarily  given  ta 
the  response  delivered  by  the  ancient  hea- 
then dirinities  to  those  who  consulted  them 
respecting  the  future,  but  afterwards  ap- 
plied both  to  the  place  where  responses 
were  given,  as  well  as  to  the  divinities 
from  whom  the  responses  were  supposed 
to  proceed.  Of  all  the  modes  of  divina- 
tion, that  by  consulting  the  oracle  was  the 
most  popular.     In  other  eases,  as  the  m^ 
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terpretation  of  evento  depended  on  man 
alone,  there  might  be  mistake  or  decep- 
tion; but  in  the  oracle,  when  the  deity 
was  believed  to  pronounce  either  in  hu 
own  voice  or  in  that  of  a  consecrated 
agent,  it  was  supposed  there  could  be  none. 
Hence  oracles  obtained  such  credit  and  ce- 
lebrity in  antiquity,  but  more  especially 
among  the  Greeks,  that  they  were  resorted 
to  on  every  occasion  of  doubt  and  emer- 
gency,  both  by  princes  and  states,  as  well 
as  by  private  individuals.  The  general 
characteristics  of  oracles  w^e  ambiguity, 
obscurity,  and  convertibility ;  so  that  one 
answer  woidd  agree  with  several  various 
and  sometimes  directly  opposite  events. 
Thus,  when  Croasus  was  on  the  point  of 
invading  the  Medes,  he  consulted  the  Ora- 
cle of  Delphi  as  to  the  success  of  the  en- 
terprise, and  received  for  answer,  that  by 
pawing  the  river  Halys  he  would  ruin  a 
great  empire.  But  whether  it  was  his  owq 
empire  or  that  of  his  enemies  that  was  des- 
tined to  be  ruined  was  not  intimated ;  and, 
in  either  ease,  the  oracle  could  not  fiul  to 
be  right  The  answer  of  the  oracle  to 
Fjrrrhus  is  another  well-known  instance  of 
this  sort  of  ambiguity,..- 

Aio,  te,  £scl(]s,  Romsnoi  vincere  posse,— 

as  it  might  either  be  interpreted  in  fiivour 
of  or  against  Pyrrhus.  This  ambiguity 
and  equivocation  was  not,  however,  the 
worst  feature  that  characterised  the  oracles 
cf  antiquity.  They  were  at  once  ambigu- 
ous and  venal.  A  rich  or  a  powerful  in- 
dividual seldom  found  much  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  response  fiivourable  to  his  pro* 
jects,  how  unjust  or  objectionable  soever. 
Such,  for  instance,  were  unquestionably 
the  motives  that  dictated  the  favourable 
nsponses  of  the  Py  thia  at  Delphi  to  Philip 
of  Macedon,  which  drew  from  Demosthenes 
the  famous  declaration,  that  the  goddess 
FhUippUed.  But  such  and  so  powerful  is 
the  influence  of  superstition,  that  this  sys- 
tem of  fraud  and  imposture  maintained  a 
lengthened  ascendency,  and  the  interested 
rehouses  of  the  oracles  frequently  sufficed 
Id  excite  bloody  wars,  and  to  spread  de- 
solation through  extennve  states.  The 
first  oracles  had  their  origin  in  the  East, 
at  a  period  to  which  the  monuments  of 
profane  history  do  not  ascend.  Hie  most 
ancient  oracle  is  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Meroe;  to  which  were  afterwards  added 
those  of  Thebes  and  Ammon,  in  all  of 
which  cities  the  worship  of  Jupiter  Am- 
mon prevailed.  From  the  Egyptians  the 
use  of  oracles,  along  with  the  knowledge 
of  many  arts  and  sciences,  passed  to  the 
Greeks,  who  soon  surpassed  every  other 


nation  both  in  the  number  and  celebrity  of 
their  orades.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  no 
fewer  than  SOO  oisdes  were  estabUsfaed  in 
different  parts  of  Greece ;  but  of  those  the 
oracles  o(  Jupiter  at  Dodona,  of  ApoUo  at 
Ddphi,  and  of  Trophonius  near  Lebadeia 
(see  these  articles),  may  be  mentioned  as 
having  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation. 
The  oracles  of  antiquity  bad  many  leading 
features  in  common  ;  but  there  were  also 
several  peculiarities  about  them,  of  whidi 
the  variety  of  modes  in  which  the  oracular 
responses  were  delivered  b  one  of  the  most 
striking.  M'  Delphi  responses  were  d^ 
livered  by  the  Pytiiia,  at  Amman  by  Um 
priests,  and  at  Dodona  they  issued  from 
the  hollow  of  an  oak.  Sometimes  tiit 
response  was  conunu&icated  by  letter ; 
sometimes  the  desired  information  could 
only  be  obtained  by  casting  lots ;  and  soroe^ 
times  the  divinities  chose  to  announce  their 
will  by  dreams,  visions,  and  pretematiicil 
voices.  It  has  been  frequently  asftrted 
that  the  on^cles  ceased  to  give  responses 
after  the  birth  of  Christ ;  but  it  appears 
from  edicts  of  the  emperors  Tbeodosius^ 
Gratian,  and  Valeotinian,  that  they  ex« 
isted  and  were  occasionally  consulted  down 
to  A.  x>.  328,  at  which  penod  they  entirely 
ceased. 

OaaiLius  PuPiiiUJs,  a  grammarian  of 
Beneventum,  and  the  first  instructor  of  tbo 
poet  Horace.  In  early  life  he  had  served  as 
a  soldier,  but  came  to  Rome  in  his  fiftieth 
year,  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  where  ho 
acquired  more  fame  than  profit  Orbilius 
readied  nearly  fais  100th  year.  A  statue 
was  erected  to  him  at  BeneventoiCL 

OacXnss,  islands  to  the  north  of  Bntain, 
answering  to  the  modem  Orimey  and  Shd^ 
land  isles,  supposed  to  have  been  first  dis> 
covered  by  tibe  fleet  of  Germanisus  when 
driven  in  this  direction  by  a  stonn;  bat 
afterwards  made  more  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans by  Agricola,  who  circumnavigoted 
the  northern  coast  of  that  country. 

OacBlMus.     See  LxucocHOi. 

OacHOMlNOs,  or  OacBOXsKim,  I.»  o 
city  west  of  the  Lake  Copais,  in  Bceotie» 
celebrated  for  its  opulence  and  power 
in  the  earliest  period  of  Grecian  history; 
It  was  originally  the  chief  city  of  the 
Minyans,  at  that  time  in  possession  of 
greater  part  of  Bceotia;  but  about  nxty 
years  after  the  TVojan  vrar  they  were  ex* 
pelled  by  the  .Solian  Boeotians  who 
came  from  Thesaaly  and  added  Oreho- 
menos  and  its  territory  to  Boeotia.  It 
subsequently  attained  the  first  rank  in 
the  confoderaoy  of  the  Boeotians ;  but  after 
the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  b.c.  387,  it  ad- 
mitted a  Spartan  garrison,  and  b.  c.  368,  it 
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was  attaeked  by  the  TboiMUis  and  destroyed, 
and  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword  or 
sold  into  slavery.  It  was  again  rebuilt, 
but  never  regained  its  fonner  importance. 
It  was  fiimous  for  a  magmfieent  building 
erected  for  the  treasury  of  the  city,  and  for 
a  temple  in  honour  of  the  Graces,  to  whose 
worship,  the  city  was  derotedly  attached. 
The  niinsof  these  and  other  edifices  of  this 
ancient  city  are  still  to  be  seen  near  the 
village  of  Scripom, —'11,  A  eity  of  Ar- 
cadia, north  of  Mantinea,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Orchomenus,  son  of  Lycaon, 
long  previously  to  the  Trojan  war.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Athenians  and  Argives  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war ;  some  years  after- 
wards  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Caasander, 
but  again  regained  its  independence,  and 
joined  the  Aohsean  league.  The  village 
of  Kalpaki  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  Orcho- 
menos. — III.  A  town  of  Thessaly,  with 
a  river  of  the  same  name^  on  the  confines 
of  Macedonia.  —  IV.  A  son  of  Lycaon, 
king  of  Arcadia,  who  gave  his  name  to  a 
oity  of  Arcadia.  — V.  A  son  of  Minyas, 
king  of  Bceotia,  who  gave  the  name  of  Or- 
ehomcnians  to  his  sut^ts.  He  died  with- 
out issue,  and  the  crown  devolved  on  Cly- 
menus,  son  of  Presto. 

Oacua^  the  god  of  the  lower  world,  in 
the  old  Latin  religion,  corresponding  to 
the  Hades  or  Pluto  of  the  Greeks.  The 
word  is  sometimes  used  p6etically  for  ^  tha 
lower  re^ona." 

Oasovlcss,  a  people  of  Bxitain,  occu- 
pying the  northern  portion  of  Wcdes,  and 
the  ide.of  Anpkitjf,  Mediomanium  th^ 
capital  was  pfohably  situated  at  Maywood 
or  Meifiidf  in  Mon^ionupp$kir0, 

OaxiniSyOr  Omssnanns,  nymphs  of  the 
mnuntsin^  so  called  from  the  Greek  Bpos, 
a  momUaint  who  generally  attended  upon 
Diana,  and  accompanied  her  in  hunting. 

OaxsT^,  a  people  of  Epirus,  the  south- 
east of  the  Lyncests,  originally  independ- 
ent of  the  Macedonian  kings,  but  afterwards 
annexed  to  their  dominions.  At  a  later 
period,  having  revolted  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  Roman  force,  they  were  declared 
free  on  the  conduuon  of  peace  between 
Philip  and  the  Romans.  Orestia,  called 
also  Argos  Orasticum,  their  chief  town, 
whose  foundation  was  ascribed  to  Orestes, 
was  the  birth-place  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of 


Oabszbs,  son  of  Agamemnon  and  Cly- 
temnestra.  On  the  assassination  of  Aga- 
memnon,  Orestes,  then  quite  young,  was 
saved  from  his  father's  fate  by  his  sister 
Electra,  who  had  him  removed  to  the 
court  of  their  uncle  Strophius,  king  of 
Phocis.      There  he  formed   an  intimate 


friendship  with  Pylades,  the  son  of  Stro- 
phius, and  with  him  concerted  the  means, 
which  be  successfiilly  adopted,  of  avenging 
his  fother's  death,  by  slaying  his  mother 
and  .^gisthus.  (See  CLvraxNasraA,  and 
^oiauius.)  After  the  murder  of  Cly- 
tenmestra,  the  Furies  drove  Orestes  intp 
insanity ;  and  when  the  oracle  at  Delphi 
was  consulted  respecting  the  duration  o£ 
his  maladyt  an  answer  was  given  that 
Orestes  would  not  be  restored  until  he 
went  to  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  and  brought 
away  from  that  quarter  the  statue  of  Diana 
to  Argos.  It  was  the  custom  ifi  Tauriea 
to  sacrifice  all  strangers  to  this  goddess, 
and  Orestes  and  Pylades,  having  made  the 
journey  together,  and  having  both  been 
taken  captive,  were  brought  as  victims  to 
the  tdtar  of  Diana.  Iphigenia,  the  sister 
of  Orestes,  who  had  been  carried  off  bj 
Diana  from  Aulis  when  on  the  point  of 
being  immolated  (see  Auus,  and  IpHiax- 
mxa),  was  the  priestess  of  the  goddess  among 
the  Tauri.  Perceiving  the  strangers  to  be 
Greeks,  she  offered  to  spare  the  lifo  of  one 
of  them,  provided  he  would  carry  a  letter 
from  her  to  Gi«ece.  This  occasioned  a 
memorable  contest  of  friendship  between 
them,  which  should  sacrifice  himself  for 
the  other,  and  it  ended  in  Pylades'  yield- 
ingto  Orestes^  and  agreeing  to  be  the  bearer 
of  the  letter.  The  letter  being  intended 
for  Orestes,  a  discovery  was  the  conse* 
quence.  Iphigenia,  thereupon,  on  learning 
Uie  object  of  their  visit,  contrived  to  sia 
them  in  carrying  off  the  statue  of  Diana» 
and  all  three  arrived  safe  in  Greece.  Oreih 
tea  reigned  many  years  in  Mycense,  and 
beoame  the  husband  of  Hermione,  after 
having  slain  Neoptolemus.  (See  Haa* 
moNS,  and  PraaHus  I.)— Such  is  the  or- 
dinary form  of  the  legend  of  Orestes ;  but 
the  trsgic  writers  introduced  many  varia^ 
tions.  —  II.  A  general  sent  as  ambassador 
by  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  to  llieodo* 
sius ;  and  whose  son  Augustulus  was  the 
last  sovereign  of  the  western  empire. 

OajcsTKUM,  OanminM^  or  OitasrHA* 
sxux,  a  town  of  Arcadia,   south-east  of 
Megalopolis,  in  the  district  of  Oresthis. 
Allusion  is    made   to  it  by   Euripides. 
Orestes  is  said  to  have  died  here. 

OassTjfA.     See  Oaxsr^c. 

OexbtLls,  the  primitive  name  of  Adria- 
nopoUs,  in  llirace,  derived  from  the  circum- 
stance of  Orestes  having  purified  himself 
on  this  spot  after  the  murder  of  his  mo* 
ther. 

Orkstidjb,  the  descendants  or  subjects 
of  Orestes,  son  of  Agamemnon,  who,  when 
driven  from  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  He« 
raclido?,  settled  in  a  country  which  from 
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Hiem  was  called  Orestida,  K>uth»v€8t  of 
Macedonia. 

Orkstiliji  Livia,  ealled  also  Cornelia 
Orestina,  a  Roman  lady,  who,  when  on  the 
«ve  of  her  marriage  with  C.  Calpumiua 
Fiso,  was  carried  oiF  by  Caligula,  who 
married  her  himself,  but  a  few  days  after- 
wards  repudiated  her,  and  subsequently 
-condemned  her  to  exile. 

OrrXni,  a  people  of  HispaiUa  Tarra- 
eonensis,  whose  territory  is  supposed  to 
have  corresponded  to  the  eastern  part  of 
Bttremadwraj  the  middle  section  of  La 
•Mancha,  the  eastern  extremity  of  Jaeih  And 
the  nortiiem  extremity  of  Grenada,  Their 
capital  was  Oretum,  Ortio. 

Oreos,  an  ancient  city  north-east  of 
Eubtta,  founded  by  an  Athenian  colony. 
Its  primitive  name  was  Histisa,  and  it  re- 
tained this  appellation  until,  having  endea- 
voured to  shake  off  the  galling  yoke  of 
^Athens,  after  the  dose  of  the  Persian  war, 
it  met  with  a  cruel  pumshment  at  the 
hands  of  that  power.  Like  the  other  chief 
towns  of  Euboea,  Chalcis  and  Carystus,  it 
enjoyed  an  independent  government,  and 
underwent  a  similar  fiite.  Its  ruins  are 
stHl  visible. 

OroYa.     See  DioirrsiA. 

ORORT^Rrx,  a  nobleman  of  the  Helvetii, 
who  was  the  most  conspicuous  for  rank 
and  riches  among  his  countrymen.  He 
attempted  to  possess  himself  of  the  chief 
power  in  his  native  state,  and  was,  in  con- 
sequence, summoned  to  trial.  His  retain- 
ers, however,  having  assembled  in  great 
numben,  prevented  the  case  from  h&ng 
heard;  but  he  died  not  long  after,  hav- 
ing fallen,  as  was  supposed,  by  his  own 
hands. 

OaiBAsYus,  an  eminent  physician,  and 
the  intimate  friend  of  the  Emperor  Julian, 
was  bom  either  at  Sardis  in  Lydia,  or  at 
Pergamus,  in  Mysia.  After  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  a  good  education,  he  became 
a  pupil  of  Zeno,  a  physician  of  Cjrprus, 
and  soon  became  so  famous  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  as  to  induce  Julian,  upon 
being  raised  to  the  rank  of  Cesar,  to  take 
him  with  him  into  Gaul  as  his  physician, 
A.  D.  355.  It  has  been  insinuated  that 
Julian  was  in  some  degree  indebted  to 
Oribastus  for  bis  throne  ;  but  nothing  cer- 
tain can  be  averred  respecting  this  subject. 
When  Julian  succeeded  to  the  empire, 
A.  D.  361,  he  raised  Oribasius  to  the  rank 
of  quaestor  of  Constantinople,  and  after- 
wards sent  him  to  consult  the  oracle  at 
Delphi,  whence  he  brought  back  the  cele- 
brated answer,  that  the  oracles  had  ceased 
to  utter  predictions.  He  accompanied  the 
emperor  in  his  expedition  against  Persia, 


and  was  preaent  at  his  death.  He  after- 
wards fell  into  disgrace,  which  he  bore 
with  great  fortitude ;  but  was  aubsequentlj 
recalled  with  honour,  and  died  about  a.  dw 
400.  Of  his  numerous  writings,  three  m 
still  extant,  of  which  one  is  an  abridgment 
of  the  writings  of  Galen. 

Oriccm  or  OrIcds,  a  port  of  lUyricum, 
or,  according  to  some  writers,  of  Epirus, 
founded  it  u  supposed  by  the  Eubaeaas 
after  their  return  fitmi  Troy.  It  is  chiefly 
known  in  hutory  as  a  haven  frequcBted  1^ 
the  Romans  in  their  communication  with 
Greece,  being  very  conveniently  situated 
for  that  purpose  from  its  proximity  to 
Hydruntum  and  Brundisium.  During 
the  second  Punic  war,  it  was  taken 
by  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  but  was 
afterwards  recovered  by  the  prastor  Vale- 
rius Lavinus,  who  put  Philip  to  the  rout, 
and  established  winter-quarters  at  Oricum. 
It  was  subsequently  occupied  by  Canar, 
soon  after  his  landing  on  this  coast ;  and 
Horace,  Plropertius,  and  Lucan  speak  of 
it  as  a  well-known  port  in  their  time. 
It  was  femous  for  its  turpentine.  The 
name  of  Brieho  Is  still  attached  to  the  q^ot 
on  which  the  town  stood. 

OrIrks,  the  name  given  to  all  the  moat 
eastern  parts  of  the  world,  such  as  Parthia, 
India,  Assyria,  &c. 

OaianrRs,  commonly  called,  by  Engluh 
writers,  Origen,a*di8tinguishedfether€^tbe 
church,  born  at  Alexandria  a.  n,  184,  cele- 
brated for  modesty,  learning,  and  sublimit 
of  genius.  He  was  surnamed  ^damaaluiMf^ 
either  from  his  inde&tigable  application  to 
study,  or  the  firmness  whidi  which  he  en- 
dured the  persecutions  to  which  hu  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  exposed  him.  He 
died  at  Tyre^  in  his  seventieth  year,  a.  d. 
354,  soon  after  his  release  from  prison, 
in  which  he  had  been  subjected  to  great 
tortures.  Many  of  his  most  important 
works  are  still  extanL 

Oaiov,  a  celebrated  giant,  whose  origin 
has  been  related  under  the  word  Htrirds. 
When  Orion  grew  up,  he  went  to  the 
island  of  Chios,  where  he  became  ena* 
moured  of  Merope,  the  daughter  of  C£no- 
pion,  and  sought  her  in  msrriage ;  but  his 
conduct  towards  the  young  ladv  so  in- 
censed her  fether,  that  having  made  Orion 
drunk,  he  blinded  him  and  cast  him  on  the 
sesrshore.  Orion  contrived  to  reach  Lem- 
nos,  and  came  to  the  forge  of  Vulcan,  who, 
taking  pity  on  him,  gave  him  Kedalion 
(  Guardian),  one  of  his  men,  to  be  his  guide 
to  the  abode  of  the  Sun.  Placing  Keda- 
lion on  his  shoulder,  Orion  proceeded  to 
the  East ;  and  there  meeting  the  Sun-god, 
was  restored  to  vision  by  his  beams.     His 
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^enth  is  variously  related.  Some  say  that 
DiAna  sletr  him  with  her  arrows  for  having 
attempted  to  offer  violenos  either  to  her- 
ielf  or  to  Opis,  one  of  her  Hyperborean 
maids;  others,  again,  allege  that  it  was 
ftr  presuming  to  challenge  the  goddess  at 
the  discus.  It  has  been  said  that  Dt- 
ffm  loved  Orion,  and  was  about  to  marrv 
him.  Her  brother,  highly  displeasea, 
often  chid  her,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  and  at 
length,  observing  one  day  Orion  wading 
through  the  sea  with  his  head  just  above 
the  waters,  he  pointed  it  out  to  his  sister, 
and  maintained  that  she  could  not  bit  that 
black  object  on  the  sea.  The  archer-god- 
dess  discharged  a  shaft ;  the  waves  rolled 
the  dead  body  of  Orion  to  the  land ;  and, 
bewailing  her  &tal  error  with  many  tears, 
Diana  placed  him  among  the  stars.  Orion 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  IHadj  but  0^i$ej^ 
says  that  rosy-fingered  Aurora  took  him, 
and  that  Diana  slew  him  with  her  gentle 
darts  in  Ortygia.  The  constellation  of 
Orion,  which  represents  a  man  of  gigantic 
stature  wielding  a  sword,  is  mentioned  as 
'  early  as  the  time  of  Homer  and  Hesiod. 
Orion  had  two  daughters,  Menippe  and 
Metioche,  who,  when  the  oracle  had  de- 
clared that  Bceotia  should  not  be  delivered 
from  a  dreadiiil  pestilence  before  two  of 
Jupiter's  descendants  were  immolated  on 
the  altars,  voluntarily  sacrificed  themselves 
for  the  good  of  their  country.  Their 
bodies  were  burned  by  the  Thebans ;  but 
from  their  ashes  sprung  two  stars  which 
Jupiter  placed  in  the  heavens  in  the  form 
of  a  crown. 

OaiTHYiA,  daughter  of  Erecfatheus,  king 
of  Athens,  by  Prazithea.  She  was  carried 
away  by  Boreas,  king  of  Thrace,  by  whom 
shehadCalais,  Chione,  Cleopatra,  and  Zetes. 

OrmekIuk,  Goriiza,  an  ancient  .city  of 
Thessaly,  in  tbe  district  of  Magnesia,  near 
the  Sinus  Pelasgtcus,  and  north-east  of 
Demetrias,  to  whose  rise  and  prosperity  it 
greatly  contributed. 

Orvtsm,  a  city  on  the  confines  of  Ar- 
golis,  north-west  of  Nemea,  on  or  near  a 
cognominal  river,  founded  by  Omeus,  son 
of  £reehtheus,  and  held  in  subjection  by 
the  sovereigns  of  Myceme  as  early  as  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war.  Omeae  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Argives  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  after  it  had 
been  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants. 

ORNiTfifAs,  a  wind  blowing  from  the 
north  in  the  spring,  so  called  from  the 
appearance  of  birds,  tpvt$4s. 

OakItus,  a  friend  of  ^neas,  killed  by 
Camilla  in  the  Rutulian  wars. 

OaaDzs,  I.,  a  prince  of  Partbia,  who 
murdered  bis  brother  Mithridates,  and. 


baring  ascended  his  throne,  defieated 
Crassus  the  Roman  triumvir,  and  followed 
the  interest  of  Cassius  and  Brutus  at  Phi- 
Hppi.  When  old  and  infinn,  his  thirty 
children  disputed,  in  his  presence^  their 
right  to  the  succession :  whereupon  Phra- 
ates,  the  eldest,  having  obtained  the  crown 
from  his  iather,  strangled  him  to  hasten 
him  out  of  the  world,  about  a.  c.  37. 
Ofodes  reigned  about  fifty  years.— II. 
One  of  the  friends  of  j£neas  in  Italy, 
killed  by  Mesentius. 

OacxTss  or  Oaomras,  a  Persian  governor 
of  Sardis,  notorious  for  his  cruel  murder 
of  Folycrates.  He  was  put  to  death, 
B.C.  521,  by  order  of  Darius  Hystaspis, 
for  having  destroyed  Mitrobates,  governor 
of  Daschylium,  and  his  son  Cranapes,  and 
for  baring  put  to  death  a  royal  messenger. 

OaoMASDSs,  in  Persian  mythology  the 
principle  of  Good,  created  by  the  will 
of  the  great  eternal  spirit  Zeruane  Akhe- 
rene,  simultaneously  with  Ahriman,  the 
principle  of  Evil,  with  whom  he  is  in 
perpetual  conflict.  OrouMsdes  is  the 
creator  of  the  earth,  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  to  which  he  originally  assigned  each 
its  proper  place,  and  whose  various  move- 
ments he  ccmtinues  to  regulate.  According 
to  the  Persian  sages,  the  world,  which  is 
to  last  12,000  years,  during  which  the  war 
between  Uie  Good  and  EvU  Principle  is  to 
go  on  increasing,  is  at  lengtli  to  be  con- 
sumed, tlie  EvU  Principle  exterminated, 
and  a  new  world  created  in  its  room,  over 
which  Oromasdes  is  to  reign  as  the  sole 
and  supreme  monarch.  The  great  apostle 
of  the  Persians,  Zoroaster,  was  the  prophet 
of  Oromasdes,  and  there  is  an  old  pro- 
phecy extant  Uiat  after  the  lapse  of  agei  a 
descendant  of  Zoroaster  shall  be  sent  by 
Oromasdes  to  redeem  the  world. 

OaoMKDON,  I.,  a  lofty  mountain  in  the 
island  of  Cos.  —  II.  A  giant,  mentioned 
by  Propertius. 

Oaoirrxs,  I.,  a  river  of  Syria,  rising  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Mt.  Libanus,  and,  after 
pursuing  a  northerly  course,  falling  into 
the  Mediterranean  about  six  leagues  below 
Antiochia.  It  was  called  Orontes,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  from  the  person  who 
first  built  a  bridge  over  it,  its  previous 
name  having  been  Typhon,  which  it  was 
fiibled  to  have  derived  from  a  dragon, 
which,  struck  with  a  thunderbolt,  sought 
a  place  of  concealment  by  breaking  through 
the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  from  which  aper- 
ture the  river  broke  forth,  so  that  it  pur- 
sued a  part  of  its  course  at  first  under 
ground. — II.  Akingof  the  Lycians  during 
the  Trojan  war,  who  followed  .^ncas,  and 
perished  iu  a  shipwreck. 
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OaowtiawMt »  penoil  who  leiied  the 
kiogdom  of  Cappedoeia,  and  died  jb.  c.  154. 

0»6pu8y  I. ,  R0PO9  a  city  on  the  confines  of 
BoBOtia  and  AUica,  not  fiir  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Aaopuii  long  the  ohjeet  of  eager 
oonteet  between  the  BoBOtians  and  the 
Atheniana.  During  the  Peloponneaian 
war  it  was  oecujNied  by  the  Athenians ; 
but,  towards  the  close  of  that  contest,  it 
was  surprised  by  the  Bceotians,  who  re* 
tained  possession  of  it  till  the  orer* 
throw  of  Thebes,  when  it  was  once  more 
ceded  to  the  Athenians  by  Alexander. 
— -IL  A  city  of  Macedonia,  mentioned  by 
Stephanus,  but  otherwise  unknown.  —  II  I. 
A  city  in  the  island  of  £ub«a. 

Oaoslus,  Paulus,  a  presbyter  of  the 
Spanish  church,  and  a  native  of  Hispania 
Tarraconenusy  who  flourished  about  the 
beginning  of  Ahe  fifth  century*  under  Ar- 
cadius  and  Honorius,  and  composed  a 
HiMorjf  in  seren  books,  from  the  creation 
of  the  world  to  his  own  time,  which  is  still 
extant. 

OaosnnA*     See  Oatospkoa. 

Oanmrs,  a  cdebrated  mythic  bard,  said 
to  have  been  a  son  of  Apollo  or  CEagru^ 
king  of  Thrace^  and  the  Muse  Calliope. 
Together  with,  his  brother  Linus  he  was 
regarded  as  having  introduced  the  arts  of 
civilised  life  among  wild  and  untutored 
hordes,  and  by  the  power  oi  song  to 
have  charmed  savage  beasts,  and  to  have 
•wakened  even  inanimate  nature  into  life 
and  raptuve.  Orpheus  was  one  of  the  Ar« 
gonauts:  and  after  that  fiunous  expedition 
he  retired  into  Thrace,  where  he  married 
the  Njnnph  Eurydice,  who  subsequently 
died  from  the  bite  of  a  serpent  as  die  was 
fiving  from  Aristisus.  Disconsolate  at 
his  loss,  Orpheus  resolved  to  recover  her, 
or  perish  in  the  attempt.  With  his  lyre 
hi  his  hand' he  entered  the  infernal  r^ons. 
The  king  of  hell  was  charmed  wi&  the 
melody  of  his  strains,  the  wheel  of  Ixion 
stoppKl,  the  stone  of  Sisyphus  stood  still, 
Tantalus  fi^rgot  his  perpetual  thirst,  and 
even  the  Furies  relented  Pluto  and  Pro- 
serpine consented  to  restore  Eurydiee,  pro- 
vided he  forbore  looking  behind  till  he 
had  oome  to  the  extreme  borders  of  helL 
The  conditions  were  accepted;  Orpheus 
was  already  in  nght  of  the  upper  regions 
of  the  air,  when  he  forgot  his  promises, 
and  turned  back  to  look  at  his  long-lost 
Eurydice,  when  she  instantly  vanished 
from  his  eyes.  He  then  retired  from  the 
society  of  man,  and  was  soon  after  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  Thradan  women,  whom  he 
had  offended  by  his  coldness.  They  threw 
his  head  into  the  Hebnis,  which  still  ar- 
ticulated the  words  Eurydiee,  Eurydice  f 


as  it  was  carried  down  the  stMam  into  tb» 
JEgetM  sea.  After  death  he  recced 
divine  honours;  the  Muses  cave  an  ho. 
nourable  burial  to  his  remains,  and  hie 
lyre  became  one  of  the  consteUations  in 
the  heavens.  Modems  have  imagiaed  that 
his  name  is  a  general  mythic  designatiaa 
for  the  earliest  bards,  who  came  with  their 
art  from  Thrace  to  Greeee.  Whether  any 
fragments  of  poetry,  either  of  tiie  rod 
Orpheus  or  of  this  supposed  school,  ex* 
isted  in  Greeian  chusirial  ages,  has  been 
doubted.  What  passed  as  the  poetvy  of 
Orpheus  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  seems  to 
have  been  decidedly  suppositilious,  as  much 
so  as  the  poems  whidi  we  rnsetis  under 
the  same  name,  some  of  whidi  are  thought 
to  be  as  recent  as  the  fourth  century  after 
Christ  According  to  modem  theories, 
the  Orphic  poetry  of  anoieiit  times  con* 
tained  the  whole  body4xf  Grecian  esote- 
notl  religion  and  import  of  the  Mysteriea. 
The  death  of  Linus,  the  brother  of  Orpheii% 
was  also  tragical;  for  while  instroeting 
Hercules  in  music,  he  was  struck  dead 
by  a  blow  which  his  pupil  in  a  moment 
of  pasncn  dealt  him  with  his  lyre. 
Apollo  is  said  to  have  deeply  bewailed  the 
loss  of  his  son ;  hence  JElinon  (of  Ais>esv 
woe  ie  me  far  Lbuu^)  was  used  for  a  dirge 
ingeneraL 

OitIlus,  M.,  a  grandson  of  Hortcnsiu% 
induced  to  marry  at  the  special  request  of 
Augustus. 

OrthSa,  a  surname  of  Diana  at  Sparta, 
at  whose  altar  boys  were  scouiged  during 
the  festival  called  DianuuHgoeiM.  The 
young  sufferers  were  called  Bomonicsr. 
See  BoMOVicjB  and  Diava^ 

OaTHRUs  or  Oarsos,  a  dog  with  two 
heads,  which  guarded  tiie  oxen  of  Gcryon. 
It  sprung  from  the  union  of  Ediidna  and 
Typhon,  and  was  destroyed  by  Heronlaa 

OaxospxDA  or  Oaosrib>A  Moms,  a  chain 
of  mountains  in  Spain,  being,  properiy 
speaking,  a  continuation  of  the  range  ai 
Idubeda. 

OarvolA,  I.,  a  grove  near  Epbeaus, 
watered  by  the  little  river  CenehrfaiSt 
and  filled  with  shrines,  and  adorned  with 
statues  by  the  hand  of  Scopes  and  other 
eminent  sculptors.—  II.  An  island  in  the 
bay  of  Syracuse,  fonning  one  oi  the  five 
quarters  of  that  city,  and  first  settled  by  a 
colony  under  Archies,  which  afterwards 
extended  to  Acradina  on  the  mainland  of 
Sicily.  Ortygia  was  filmed  for  containing 
the  celebrated  fount  of  Arethusa.  —  IIL 
One  of  the  early  names  of  the  island  of 
Delos,  so  called  either  because  the  island 
was  famous  for  quails  (8^tv(),  or  because 
Latona  found  refoge  there  from  the  ven* 
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geance  of  Juno  und^  Um  form  of  a  quail 
See  pELos. 

OEvroxuSy  a  Rutulian  killed  by  ^neas. 

Oaus.     See  Hoaus. 

OacA,  Huttca,  a  town  of  Hispania  B«* 
tiea,  in  the  territory  of  the  Turdetani. 

OscuoPHoaiX,  a  ftstiral  obsenred  by 
the  Atbeniansi  &vb  row  ^peiy  rat  ^arxaSf 
**  from  carrying  boughs  hung  with  grapes," 
called  4krx«u«  For  an  aeeount  of  its  ori- 
^nal  institution,  and  a  detail-  of  its  cere* 
monies,  see  Plutarch  in  Theseus. 

Oscr,  a  people  between  Campania  and 
the  country  of  the  Volaci,  who  assisted 
Tumus  against  JBneas.  They  seem  to 
have  been  identical  with  the  Ausones  and 
Aurunoi,  and  to  have  been  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
Peninsula,  whence  sprang  the  Sabini, 
Apuli,  Mcssapxi,  Campani,  Aurunci,  and 
Volsd.  The  Greek  colonists  of  Magna 
Grsecia  bdng  superior  to  ^e  native  tribes 
in  refinement  and  mental  cuhiration  af- 
fected to  despise  them,  and  applied  to  the 
native  Italian  tribes,  including  the  Romans, 
the  epithet  Oaean  or  Opiean,  as  a  word 
of  contempt,  to  denote  barbarism  both  in 
language  and  manners ;  and  the  later 
RcHnan  writers  themselves  adopted  the 
expression  in  the  same  sense :  **  Oteiloqui" 
was  tantamount  to  a  barbarous  way  of 
speaking.  The  Oscan  language  <was  the 
parent  of  the  dialects  of  the  native  tribes 
from  the  Tiber  to  the  extremity  of  the 
Peninsula ;  while  in  ihe  regions  north  of 
the  Tiber  tiie  Etrurian  predominated.  It 
continued  to  be  understood  at  Rome  down 
to  a  later  period  of  the  empiz«,  and  the 
FahuidB  AtdlaiuBf  which  were  in  the  Osoon 
tongue,  were  highly  relished  by  the  great 
body  of  the  people.     See  Opici. 

Osiais,  in  mythology,  one  of  the  chief 
Egyptian  divinities,  the  brother  and  hus- 
bmd  of  Isis,  and  together  with  her  the 
greatest  beneikctor  xS  Egypt,  into  which 
he  introduced  a  knowledge  of  religion, 
laws,  and  the  arts  and  sciences.  After 
having  aeeomplished  great  reformations  at 
home,  he  visited  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  where  he  enlightened  the 
minds  of  men  by  teaching  them  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods  and  the  arts  of  civilisa- 
tion ;  but  on  lus  return  he  found  his  own 
subjects  excited  to  rebdlion  by  his  brother 
Typhon,  by  whose  hand  he  was  ultimately 
assasrinated.  Both  ancient  and  modern 
writers  have  differed  considerably  respect- 
ing the  powers  and  attributes  of  Osiris. 
His  principal  office,  as  an  Egyptian  deity, 
was  to  judge  the  dead,  and  to  rule  over 
that  kingdom  into  which  the  souls  of  the 
good  were   admitted  to  eternal  felicity. 


The  characters  of  Osiris,  like  those  of  l8i% 
who  was  thence  called  Myridnymus,  or 
*<with  10,000  names,"  were  numerous. 
He  was  thiat  attribute  of  the  deity  which 
signified  the  divine  gbodness ;  and  in  hia 
most  mysterioua  and  sacred  office,  as  an 
avattar,  or  maniiestattoii  of  the  divinity  on 
earth,  he  was  superior  to  any  even  of  fha 
Egyptian  gods;  for,  as  Herodotus  ob- 
serves, though  ril  the  Eg3rptians  did  not 
worship  the  same  gods  with  equal  revar-* 
ence,  the  adoration  pkid  to  Osiris  and  Isti 
was  universai.  He  was  styled  **  the  Ma- 
nifester  of  Good;"  and  to  this  title  he 
had  an  tmdisputed  right,  for  he  appeared 
on  earth  to  benefit  mankind;  and  after 
having  performed  the  duties  he  had  come 
to  fttlfil,  and  fidlen  a  saorifioe  to  Typhon, 
the  evil  principle  (which  was  at  leneth 
overcome  by  his  influence  after  his  leavuig 
the  world),  he  **'ro8e  sgain  to  a  new  Ufe^ 
and  became  the  judge  of  mankind  in  a 
future  state."  Other  titles  of  Osiris  were^ 
**  President  of  the  West,"  <*  Lord  of  the 
East,"  «  Lord^f  Lords,"  <' Eternal  Ruler," 
**  King  of  the  Gods,*'  &c.  These,  with 
many  others,  are  commonly  found  in  the 
hieroglyphic  legends  accompanying  his 
figure ;  and  the  Papyri  frequently  present 
a  list  of  forty-nine  names  of  Osiris  in  the 
fUnend  rituals.  Osiris  has  been  identified 
with  many  of  the  Grecian  divinities ;  but- 
more  especially  with  Jupiter,  Pluto,  and 
with  Bacchus,  on  account  of  his  reputed 
conquest  of  India.  Onris  was  particu- 
larly worshipped  at  PhilsB  and  Abydus : 
so  sacred  was  the  former  that  no  one 
was  permitted  to  visit  it  without  expresflr 
permission;  and  the  latter  was  regarded 
with  such  veneration  that  persons  living 
at  a  distance  from  it  sought,  and  with 
difficulty  obtained,  permission  to  possess  a 
sepulchre  within  its  necropolis.  The  wor- 
ship of  Osiris  was  at  a  later  period  in- 
troduced into  Rome;  but  the  prurient 
imagination  of  the  Romans  soon  converted 
the  rites  and  mysteries  of  this  deity  into  a 
means  for  practising  the  most  unbounded 
licentiousness,  which  at  length  reached 
such  a  height  that  his  worship  was  pro- 
hibited by  law.  Osiris  was  venerated 
under  the  form  of  the  sacred  bulls  Apis 
and  Mnevis ;  or  as  a  human  figure  with 
a  bull's  head,  distinguished  by  the  name 
Apia- Osiris.  He  is  usually  represented 
as  clad  in  pure  white ;  and  his  usual  at- 
tributes are  the  high  cap  of  Upper  Egypt, 
a  crosier,  a  fiagellum,  and  sometimes  a 
spotted  skin,  an  emblem  supposed  to  con- 
nect him  with  the  Grecian  Bacchus. 

OsismIi,   a  people  of    GaUia   Lugdu- 
nensis  Tertia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mare  Bri- 
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tannicum,  whose  country  answers  to  Uon 
and  TVigHier,  or  BoMte  Brdoffne, 

OsRHOENx,  a  district  in  the  north-west 
of  Mesopotamia,     See  Mbsopotamia. 

OssA*  I.,  a  celebrated  mountun,  or, 
more  correctly,  mountain-range  of  Thes- 
saly,  extending  fVom  the  right  bank  of  the 
Peneus  along  the  Magnesian  coast  to  the 
chain  of  Pdion.  It  was  supposed  that 
Ossa  and  Olympus  were  once  united,  but 
that  an  earthquake  had  rent  them  asun- 
der, forming  the  vale  of  Tempe.  (See 
TtMP£. )  Ossa  was  one  of  the  mountains 
which  the  giants,  in  their  war  with  the 
gods,  piled  upon  Olympus  in  order  to 
ascend  to  the  heavens.  The  modern  name 
is  KistovOy  or  Ki$9ahot,  —  II.  A  small 
town  of  Macedonia,  in  the  territory  of 
Bisaltia,  situated  on  the  river  Bisaltes, 
falling  into  the  Strymon. 

OstIa,  a  celebrated  town  and'harbour, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  in  Italy. 
It  was  the  sea-port  of  Rome;  and  was 
founded  by  Ancus  Martins  in  that  view, 
who  is  also  said  to  have  constructed  the 
salt-works  in  its  vicinity.  In  the  course 
of  time  Ostia  rose,  with  the  rise  of 
Rome,  to  be  a  place  of  great  wealth, 
population,  and  importance.  It  was 
taken  by  Marius,  who  appears  to  have 
treated  it  with  great  severity.  But  it 
soon  recovered  from  this  disaster,  and  con- 
tinued to  engross  the  whole  trade  of 
Rome  carried  on  by  sea.  But  its  port 
had  never  been  good ;  and,  owing  to  the 
gradual  accumulation  of  the  mud  and 
other  deposits  brought  down  by  the  river,  it 
ultimately  became  inaccessible  to  ships  of 
considerable  burthen,  who  were  obliged  to 
anchor  on  the  coast  in  an  exposed  and 
hazardous  situation.  Many  efforts  were 
made  at  different  periods  to  obviate  these 
inconveniences^  but  apparently  without 
much  success ;  and  at  length  the  em- 
peror Claudius  constructed  a  new  arti- 
ficial port  at  the  mouth  of  the  north  or 
right  arm  of  the  Tiber,  by  means  of 
moles  projecting  into  the  sea.  Ostia  still 
retains  its  ancient  name,  but  all  traces  of  its 
former  importance  have  disappeared. 

OsTORius  ScapCla,  a  governor  of  Bri- 
tain in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  who  defeated 
and  took  prisoner  the  famous  Caractacus. 
He  died  a.  o.  55. 

Ostracism  us,  a  form  of  condemnation 
at  Athens,  by  which  persons  who  from 
their  wealth  or  influence  were  consi- 
dered dangerous  to  the  state  were  ba- 
nbhcd  for  ten  years,  with  leave  to  enjoy 
their  estates  and  return  after  that  pe- 
riod. It  was  not  inflicted  as  a  punish- 
ment,   but    merely    as    a    precautionary 


measure  to  preserve  the  democracy.  The 
process  in  this  condemnation  was  as  fol- 
lows :  —  The  people  being  assembled,  each 
man  wrote  the  name  of  the  person  be 
wished  to  banish  on  a  shell  \lerpaMWt 
whence  the  name  IffrpaKurfws),  and  de- 
livered it  to  the  arehons,  ^o  counted  the 
numbers.  Only  one  individual  could  be 
subjected  to  the  ostracism  at  the  same 
meeting,  and  6000  hostile  votes  were  ne- 
cessary to  the  infliction  of  this  condemn- 
ation. Hence  if  6000  votes  and  upwards 
were  recorded  against  one  or  more  indi- 
viduals, the  one  was  banished  against  whom 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  had  been 
£^ven.  The  ostracism  of  the  Athenians 
was  equivalent  to  the  petalism  of  the  Sy* 
raeusans. 

OsraooSrajs,  or  Eastern  Goths,  a  di-> 
vision  of  the  great  Gothic  nation,  who 
settled  in  Pannonia  in  the  fifUi  century  of 
our  era,  whence  they  extended  their  domi- 
nion over  Noricum,  Rhietia,  lUyricum,  and 
finally  Italy,  under  the  reign  of  Hieodorict 
to  whose  dynasty  they  have  given  name. 

OsYMA  VDYAS,  a  king  of  Egypt,  the  same 
with  Ameproph  or  Phamoioph.  Some 
maintain  that  he  caused  the  celebrated 
statue  of  Memnon  to  be  erected  to  his  own 
honour.  (See  Msunon.^  In  this  view  Ja- 
blonski  makes  Osymandyas  equivalent  in 
meaning  to  dam  vocemf .  **  voice-emitting.** 

Otakes,  one  of  the  seven  Persians  who 
conspired  against  Smerdis.  Through  him 
the  usurpation  was  first  discovered,  and  he 
was  afterwards  appointed  by  Darius  over 
the  sea*  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  took 
Byxantium. 

Otho,  M.  SalvIus,  I.,  a  Roman  em- 
peror, descended  from  the  ancient  kings  oi 
Etruria,  was  bom  a.  d.  31.  He  was  a 
great  fiivourite  of  Nero,  who  raised  him 
to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  but  the 
emperor*s  love  for  Poppaea,  whom  Otho  had 
seduced  fi^m  her  first  husband,  induced 
him  to  grant  him  the  government  of  Lusi- 
tania,  where  he  remained  for  ten  years; 
but  he  afterwards  took  an  active  part  in  op- 
position to  Nero,  and  in  placing  Galba  on 
the  throne,  a.  d.  68.  When  Galba,  however, 
had  refused  to  adopt  him  as  his  successor, 
Otho  formed  a  conspiracy  among  the  guards, 
who  proclaimed  him  emperor,  and  put  the 
former  to  death  after  a  reign  of  only  seven 
months.  Otho  commenced  his  reign  by 
ingratiating  himself  with  the  soldiery,  and 
was  readily  acknowledged  by  the  senate  and 
Roman  people,  but  he  was  scarcely  seated 
on  the  throne  before  the  legions  of  Germany 
revolted  under  VitelUus.  He  obtained 
three  victories  over  his  enemies,  but  in 
a   general    engagement    near   Brixcllumt 
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his  forces  were  defeated,  and  when  all 
hopes  of  success  had  vanished,  he  stabbed 
himself^  after  a  reign  of  three  months, 
April  20^  A.  n.  69.  —  II.  Roscius,  a 
tribune  of  the  people,  who,  in  Cicero*8 
coosulship,  made  a  regulation  to  permit 
the  Roman  knights  at  public  spectacles 
to  have  the  fourteen  first  rows  behind 
the  seats  of  the  senators. —- III.  Lucius, 
the  father  of  the  emperor  Otho,  advanced 
to  the  highest  offices  bv  the  emperor  Ti- 
berius, whom  he  is  said  closely  to  have 
resembled. 

OzuaYXoBS,  I.,  one  of  the  300  Spar- 
tans, who  fought  against  300  Argives, 
when  those  two  nations  disputed  their  re- 
spective right  to  Thyrea.  TWo  Argives, 
Alcenor  and  Chromius,  and  Othryades 
alone  survived  the  battle.  The  latter 
being  ashamed  to  return  to  Sparta,  killed 
himself  at  Thyrea.  —  II.  A  patronymic 
^ven  to  Pantheus,  a  Trojan  piiest  cf 
Apollo,  from  his  fiither  Othryas. 

OxHaTs,  a  mountain  range  of  Thessaly, 
bjranching  out  of  Tjrmphrestus,  one  of  the 
Ughest  points  in  the  ehain  of  Pindus,  and 
greatly  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  antiquity. 
At  present  it  is  known  by  the  different 
names  of  Hdhvo,  Varibovo,  and  Goura. 

Otus  and  Epbxaltss,  sons  of  Neptune« 
See  ALowiB. 

OvIdIus  Naso,  p.  a  celebrated  Roman 
poet,  bom  at  Sulnus  b.  c.  43,  the  year  in 
which  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa  were 
cut  oflT,  in  which  the  second  triumvirate 
was  formed,  and  in  which  Cicero  perished. 
His  father  was  of  an  equestrian  family. 
He  himself  was  the  sAond  son,  his  elder 
brother  being  exactly  twelve  months  his 
senior.  Tbey  were  both  brought  up  at 
Rome ;  their  education  was  superintended 
by  the  most  distinguished  masters;  and 
at  the  usual  period  each  assumed  the 
manly  gown.  The  elder,  a  youth  of  great 
promise,  devoted  himself  with  zeal  to 
the  studjr  of  eloquence ;  bfit  he  was  cut 
off  in  his  twenty-first  year.  Ovid  re- 
paired to  Athens  for.the  purpose  of  finish- 
ing his  studies:  at  this  or  some  sub- 
sequent period  he  visited  Asia  in  the 
tram  of  Macer,  and  on  his  return  home 
passed  nearly  a  year  in  Sicily.  From  a 
Tery  early  period  he  had  displayed  a  de- 
cided taste  for  poetical  composition.  He 
aoon  manifiested  a  rooted  aversion  to  the 
jarring  contentions  of  the  forum ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  remonstrances  of  his 
&ther,  gradually  abandoned  public  life, 
and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  muses.  When  a  very  young 
man  he  exercised  the  functions  of  trium- 
Tir,  decemvir,  centumvir^  and  judicial  ar- 


biter; but  he  never  attempted  to  rise  to 
any  of  the  higher  offices  of  state,  which 
would  have  entitled  him  to  the  rank  and 
privil^^  of  a  senator.  Virgil,  Horaoe, 
Tibullus,  and  Propertius  were  his  friends* 
and  Augustus  was  a  liberal  patron  to  him ; 
but  he  at  length  fell  under  the  diqpleasur* 
of  the  emperor,  who,  for  some  cause  never 
explained,  banished  him  from  Rome,  and 
sent  him  to  live  among  the  Gets,  or 
Goths,  on  the  Euxine.  It  b  probable 
that  the  political  intrigues  of  the  empresa 
Livia  and  her  son  Tiberius  contributed 
to  the  removal  of  the  poet;  while  the 
licentiousness  of  his  writings,  and  the  ir- 
regularities of  his  lift,  affi>rded  plausible 
pretexts  for  the  infliction  of  this  punish- 
ment. He  in  vain  solicited  his  recall  to 
Rome,  and  died  at  Tomos,  a.  n.  17,  in  the 
tenth  year  of  his  banishment.  Ovid  was 
married  three  times.  His  first  wife,  whom 
he  married  while  still  almost  a  boy,  he  de- 
scribes as  unworthy  of  his  affection.  His 
second  was  of  blameless  character;  but 
from  her  also  he  was  soon  divorced.  Hia 
third  wife  was  of  the  noble  Fabian  &inily : 
to  her  he  was  deeply  attached ;  and  she 
remuned  fond  and  true  to  the  last,  sup- 
porting him  by  her  frithful  affection  during 
the  mufortunes  which  darkened  the  close 
of  his  life.  He  left  an  only  daughter,  called 
Perilla,  who  was  married  twice,  and  be- 
came the  mother  of  two  children.  His 
chief  works  consist  of  *'  De  Arte  Amandi ;" 
*<  Heroic  Epistles;**  the  «  Fasti,**  and 
"  Metamorphoses." 

OxsjB,  called  by  Homer  Those^  small 
pointed  islands,  near  the  Echinades,  off  the 
coast  of  Acamania.  This  group  is  now 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Ctirzo' 
lari,  but  the  most  considerable  among  them 
retains  the  appellation  of  Oxia, 

Oxus,  ^moo  or  Jihon,  a  large  river  of 
Bactriana,  riring  in  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  that  country,  or,  rather,  in  the 
south-eastern  part  of  Great  Bukhana,  and 
flowing  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course 
in  a  north-west  direction.  It  receives  nu- 
merous tributaries,  and  fiills,  after  a  course 
of  ISOO  miles,  into  the  Sea  of  Aral  The 
Oxus,  regarded  by  some  critics  as  the 
Araxes  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  flow« 
ing  through  the  territories  of  the  Massa- 
getst,  was  supposed  by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy 
to  foil  into  the  Caspian ;  and  the  traces  of 
a  valley,  nearly  resembling  the  dry  bed  of 
a  river,  have  induced  some  modern  geo- 
graphers to  adopt  the  opinion  that  in  the 
course  of  ages  the  Oxus  formed  for  Itself 
a  new  channel,  running  into  the  Aral  Sea. 
But,  however  confused  our  information 
respecting  this  river,  it  undoubtedly  form- 
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«d  the  boundary  line  between  the  more 
civilised  end  settled  netions  of  W*  Ana 
and  the  wandering  hordes  of  Tartary. 
The  Oxus  was  the  northern  limit  of  the 
territories  subdued  by  Cyrus  and  Alex- 
ander, and  it  seems  to  have  been  used  at 
•  yerr  early  period  as  a  channel  for  com>- 
mereial  intercourse  between  India  and  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Caspine  and 
Euxine.  The  Ochus  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo  as  one  of  its  principal  iifHuents ;  but 
bis  account  is  inconsistent,  and  unworthy 
bf  credit. 

OxTnaXc^B,  a  nation  of  India,  supposed 
to  have  inhabited  the  district  now  called 
OatscA,  near  the  eonfluence  of  the  Acesines 
and  Indus. 

OxYarvcHUs,  Mmete,  a  city  of  Egypt, 
on  the  canal  of  Mceris ;  from  ^^pvyxph  **  a 
pike,'*  which  was  an  object  of  worship  to 
the  Egyptians. 

Ow6ljsl     See  Loc&i. 
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Pacatiavus,  Trrus  Juiius,  a  Roman 
general,  who  proclaimed  himself  emperor 
m  Oaul  at  the  latter  part  of  Philip's  reign  ; 
but  was  soon  after  defeated  and  put  to 
death,  A.  n.  249. 

PlcHiMVs,  or  Pacbykvs,  Pastaroy  a 
promontory  of  Sicily,  with  a  small  har« 
hour  of  the  same  name.  It  is  one  of  the 
three  promontories  that  give  to  Sicily  its 
triangular  figure,  the  other  two  being  Pe* 
lorus  and  Lilybsum. 

•  pAcoaos,  I.,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of 
Orodes,  king  of  Parthia,  by  whom  ho  was 
sent  after  the^  defeat  of  Crassus  to  invade 
Syria,  having  Osaces,  a  veteran  com- 
mander, associjited  with  him.  The  Ptir* 
tbians  were  driven  back,  however,  by  Calus 
Casnus,  and  Osaces  was  slidn.  After  the 
battle  ot  Philippi,  Paeorus,  in  eoi^'ufio- 
don  with  Labicnui^  invaded  Syria^  which 
be  redooed  under  the  Parthian  swayj 
thenee  he  passed  into  Judtea,  and  plaera 
on  the  throne  Antigonus,  son  of  Hyroa* 
nus ;  but  the  Roman  power  having  been 
re-established  in  Syria  by  the  efforts  of 
Ventidius,  Paoorus  again  crossed  the  Eu- 
phrates, but  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the 
Roman  comnuinder.  His  death  was  deep- 
ly lamented  by  Orodes,  who  for  several 
days  refixsed  all  nourishment.  —II.  a  Son 
of  Vonones  II.,  king  of  Parthia,  who 
received  from  his  brother  Vologeses  the 
country  of  Media  as  an  independent  king- 
dom. His  dominions  were  ravaged  by 
the  Alani,  who  compelled  him  to  take 
shelter  ibr  some  time  in  the  mountains 


PACtSLOs,  Sdff0mfyt  a  eelebraten  river 
of  Lydia,  rising  on  Mt.  TWdus,  andlail* 
ing  into  the  Hermus  after  it  has  watered 
the  city  of  Sardes.  It  was  &mous  for  its 
golden  sands,  which  w^e  fobled  to  hav« 
been  produced  by  lilidas  having  bathed  in 
its  waters. 

Pacttas,  a  Lydian,  entrusted  with  th# 
treasures  of  Croesus  at  Sardes.  The  in* 
mense  riches  he  could  comnumd  enabled 
him  to  collect  a  large  army,  with  which  he 
laid  siege  to  the  citadel  of  Sardes  <;  but  the 
arrival  of  one  of  the  Persian  genoals  soon 
put  him  to  flight,  and  he  was  afterwards 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  Cyrus. 

Plctfvlus,  M.,  a  native  of  Brundit- 
sium,  son  of  the  sister  of  the  poet  Enniu^ 
bom  B.  c.  219.  He  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  skill  in  painting,  and,  together 
with  Attius,  was  regarded  as  the  imme- 
diate successor  of  Ennius  in  tragic  com- 
position.. "With  one  exception,  all  hia 
plays  were  translated  from  the  Gre^; 
and  even  in  tbe  Augustan  age  they  were 
spoken  of  with  great  enthusiasm.  In  his 
old  age  he  retired  to  Tarentum,  where  be 
died  about  b.  c.  140. 

Padus,  Po,  the  largest  river  of  Italy* 
anciently  called  Eridanus.  (See  EsIda- 
Kus.)  It  rises  in  Mens  Vesulus,  Mlante 
VisOf  near  the  sources  of  the  Dnientia, 
Durance,  flows  ki  an  easterly  direction  for 
500mileS)  and  disdiarges  iu  waters  intft 
the  Adriatic,  thirty  miles  south  of  Portua 
Venetus,  Venice,  During  its  long  course 
it  receives  a  great  number  of  tributaries* 
its  channel  being  the  final  receptacle  ot 
almost  every  streiSa  that  rises  on  the 
eastern  and  southern  declivities  of  the 
Alps,  and  the  northern  declivity  of  the 
Apennines.  Hie  mouths  of  tbe  Po  were 
anciently  reckoned  seven  in  number,  the 
principal  of  which  were  called  Padussv 
Caprakae  Ostium,  Sagis,  and  Carbonaiuk 
The  Fossa!  Philistihse^  is  the  JF^^MMle.  The 
Po  is  fetnous  for  the  death  of  PhaSthoUf 
who  fell  into  it  when  struck  down  hotn 
heaven  by  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter. 

PadOsa,  called  also  Eridanus  and  ^p£- 
neticwk  Ottimn,  the  southernmost  branoH 
of  the  river  Padus,  from  which  a  canal 
was  cut  by  Augustus  to  Ravenna.  Vir« 
gil  speaks  of  tiie  swans  along  its 
banks. 

Pjbak,  an  appellation  given  to  ApoUou 
who  under  this  name  was  eilSier  colittderea 
as  a  destroying  (itaUt,  to  tmite)  or  as  e 
protecting  and  healing  deity)  who  frees 
the  mind  from  care  and  sorrow  (mc^ 
to  cause  to  eeate).  Homer  and  Heaod 
speak  of  Paeon  (tlatfiwp)  as  a  separate 
individual,  and  the  phytician  of  Olympus ; 
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but  this  divisioii  wppeaxs  to  be  merely 
poeticttl,  without  any  referenoe  to  actual 
worship.  From  very  eaiiy  times  the 
aoog  in  the  Pythian  temple,  appointed  to 
be  sung  in  honour  of  Apollo,  was  oaHed 
by  bis  name,  and  in  the  course  of  time  it 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  singers  also.  It 
was  also  the  name  of  the  Grecian  war- 
song. 

PjbmIvi,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  sup- 
posed to  have  occupied  the  western  dis- 
trict of  iMxemburg, 

PjBdKBs»  a  powerful  people,  who  in- 
habited  the  north  of  Macedonia  in  the 
▼ieinity  of  Mt  Rhodope  and  the  banks  of 
the  Strymon,  dirided  into  numerous  tribes, 
of  wiwm  the  Pelagones  and  Agriones 
were  the  chief.  Their  chief  town  was 
Pelagonia. 

Pjb5k1a,  a  country  of  Macedonia,  named 
firom  Pson,  son  of  Endymion.     ^  Vm- 


PisSNlDEs,  a  name  given  to  the  daugh- 
ters of  Pierus,  because  their  mother  was 
a  native  of  Pseonia. 

P^stZnvs  Sihos,  GvJfof  SaiemOt  tt  gulf 
on  the  lower  coast  of  Italy,  which  extended 
firom  the  Siren*s  Cape  to  the  Promontory 
of  Posidittffl.  Its  ancient  appellation  was 
derived  fiom  the  city  of  Paestum. 

P-ssrciCt  A  celebrated  city  of  Lucania, 
in  Lower  Italy,  below  the  river  Silarus, 
near  the  coast  of  Sinus  PsKtanus,  oir  Gvy 
of  Saierno,  Its  Greek  appellation  was 
Posidonia,  so  called  in  honour  of  Nep- 
tune (nc<rc<dcSy).  The  origin  of  this  once 
flourishing  city  has  affi»i3ed  matter  of 
much  discussion  to  antiquaries,  who  have 
ascribed  it  to  the  Dorians,  Phcenidana, 
and  Tyrrhenian  Pelas^i ;  but  in  all  pro- 
bability it  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Sy- 
barites, about  B.  c.  540.  Paestum  became 
a^  Roman  colony  a.  u.  c.  480 ;  but  being 
situated  on  an  unfrequented  coast,  and 
having  no  trade  of  its  own,  it  never  rose 
into  importance  under  the  Roman  sway,  and 
it  is  only  noticed  by  subsequent  writers 
ibr  the  celebrity  of  its  roses,  which  blos- 
lomed  twice  a  year.  The  ruins  of  Pses- 
atum  form  at  the  present  day  the  admira- 
tion and  wonder  of  all  who  have  visited 
them. 

Pjbtus,  Cjbciva,  the  husband  of  Arii^L 
See  AaaiA. 

PloXsjB,  or  PXolsA,  a  maritime  town 
of  Thessaly,  on  the  Sinus  Pagasttus,  close 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Onche^s.  It  was 
the  port  of  lolehos,  and  afterwards  of  Phe- 
rae;  and  is  remarkable  in  Grecian  story 
for  being  the  point  whence  the  Argo  set 
sail  on  her  voyage  to  Colchis.  Apollo 
was  the  tutelary  deity  of  this  city. 


Pagasaus  Sinus,  Gulf  of  Voi<h  a  gulf 
of  Thessaly,  on  the  coast  of  Magnesia, 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  city  Pa- 
gasae. 

Pal^buov  or  Palbkok,  I.  See  Me- 
UCEETA.  —  II.  A  Roman  grammarian  in 
the  age  of  Tiberius,  and  the  preceptor  of 
Quintilian,  who  made  himself  ridiculous 
by  arrogance  and  luxury. 

PALAPlrHos.     Sec  Paphos. 

PALJiPHlTfTS^  L,  a  town  in  the  north- 
west  of  Thessaly,  plundered  by  Philip 
in  his  retreat  through  Thessaly,  after  hia 
defeat  on  the  banks  of  the  Aous.  —  II.  An 
early  Athenian  epic  poet,  several  of  whose 
productions  are  mentioned  by  Saidas.  The 
period  when  he  lived  is  uncertain.  — III. 
A  native  either  of  Paros  or  Priene,  who 
lived  about  s.  c.  409,  and  wrote  a  work  in 
five  books,  entitled  *Airurra,  hurtdHUB 
Things,  —  IV.  A  native  of  Abydo8» 
thence  called  Abydenus,  and  a  great  friend 
of  Aristotle,  who  wrote  several  historical 
works. 

Paljbpolis.     See  Nkafolis. 

PaikSStx,  a  small  harbour  of  Epirus, 
near  Oricus,  where  CSBSar  first  landed  from 
Brundisium  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  Pompey  in  Illyria. 

PalastIita,  a  district  of  Asia,  named 
from  the  Philistsei  or  Philistines,  who  in- 
habited the  coast.  As  it  was  the  promised 
inheritance  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and 
scene  of  the  birth,  sufferings,  and  death  of 
our  Redeemer,  we  are  accustomed  to 
designate  it  the  Holy  Land.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Phoenicia  and 
Cbelesyria,  east  by  Arabia  Deserta,  south 
by  Arabia  Petrie,  west  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean, called  in  Scripture  Great  Sea. 
Palestine  was  differently  divided  at  ^^ 
ferent  times ;  anciently  into  twelve  tribes ; 
afterwards  into  the  two  kingdoms  of  Judah 
and  Israel ;  and  lastly,  under  the  Romans, 
into  different  districts,  Galiltea,  Samaria, 
Judaa,  and  the  Rtgio  trans  Jordanem,  or  the 
country  on  the  east  of  Jordan. 
.  pALjrnraus,  the  ancient  town  of  Tyre. 
See  Ttrus. 

PIlImxdes,  son  of  Nauplius,  king  of 
Euboea,  by  Clymene.  He  was  educated 
by  Chiron ;  and  was  the  prince  deputed  by 
the  Greek  chieftains  to  induce  Ulysses  to 
join  in  the  war  against  Troy.  The  stratagem 
by  which  he  exposed  the  pretended  insanity 
of  the  Ithacan  king  produced  an  irreoonoil« 
able  enmity  between  them.  Palamedes  sub- 
sequently preferred  an  aeeusation  against 
Ulysses  of  negligence  in  procuring  sup- 
plies; and  Ulysses,  burning  for  revenffe^ 
bribed  one  of  the  servants  of  Palamedes 
to  conceal  a  large  sum  of  money  in  bis 
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ma8ter*8  tent,  and  counterfeited  a  letter  to 
bim  from  Priam  ezpreiave  of  thanks 
for  the  stratagem  which  Palamedes  was 
alleged  to  have  made  in  fiivour  of ,  the 
Trojans,  and  informing  him  that  he  had 
caused  the  reward  to  be  deposited  in  his 
tent.  The  tent  being  searched,  the  money 
was  discovered,  and  Palamedes  was  stoned 
to  death  by  the  Greeks  for  his  supposed 
treachery,  in  spite  of  his  most  earnest  pro- 
testations of  innocence.  But  another  ac- 
count of  his  death  is  given  by  Pausanias. 
Palamedes  was  a  learned  man  as  well  as  a 
soldier.  According  to  some,  he  is  said 
to  have  completed  the  alphabet  of  Cadmus 
by  adding  the  four  letters  $,  |,  x>  ^  during 
the  Trojan  war.  He  is  also  celebrated 
in  fable  as  the  inventor  of  weights  and 
measures ;  of  the  games  of  chess  and 
backgammon;  as  having  regulated  the 
year  by  the  sun,  and  the  twelve  months 
by  the  moon;  and  as  havli^  introduced 
the  mode  of  forming  troops  Into  battalions, 
placing  sentinels  round  a  camp,  and  using 
a  watchword. 

Palaktia^  Palencia,  a  city  of  the  Vac- 
ciei,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 

Palaktium,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  whence 
Evandet  came  into  Italy. 

PXlatIkus  Moks,  the  largest  of  the 
seven  hills  on  which  Rome  was  built 
On  it  Romulus  laid  the  first  foundation 
of  the  capital  of  Italy,  and  it  formed 
the  residence  of  the  Cs»ars  from  the  time 
of  Augustus  to  the  decline  of  the  em- 
pire. It  was  almost  entirely  covered 
with  the  Palace  of  Augustus ;  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Stator,  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Romulus ;  and  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
with  the  library  attached  to  it  Of  all 
these  nothing  remains  but  the  substruc- 
tures. 

Palvs,  the  Italian  goddess  presiding 
ovw  cattle,  who  was  worshipped  with  great 
solemnity.  Her  festivals,  called  PalUia^ 
were  celebrated  on  the  21st  of  April,  the 
day  upon  which,  according  to  tradition, 
the  foundations  of  Rome  were  laid  by 
Romulus— the  dies  natalis  urbis  of  Rome 
—  as  a  great  rustic  holiday.  On  this  day 
the  shepherds  purified  their  flocks  by  mak- 
ing them  pass  round  a  great  fire  made  of 
laurel,  pine,  and  olive  branches,  sprinkled 
with  sulphur.  An  offering  of  wine,  milk, 
and  millet  was  then  placed  on  the  altar  of 
the  goddess,  who  was  entreated  to  bless 
the  earth  and  the  flocks  with  fecundity, 
and  to  avert  injury  from  them  both.  The 
term  palUia  is  frequently  written  pan/ta  in 
the  ancient  MSS. ;  but  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained  as  to  the  oorrectness  of  the 
former. 


pAUBOTHaA,  a  large  city  of  India; 
supposed  now  to  be  FainOf  or  according  to 
others  Allahabad, 

Palzci,  in  Grecian  Mythology,  twin 
divinides,  worshipped  in  Sicily,  and  a»^ 
pecially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Etna; 
sons,  according  to  some,  of  Jupiter  and 
Thalia,  the  daughter  of  Vulcan ;  aooonL* 
ing  to  others,  of  Vulcan  and  ^tna,  dau^v- 
ter  of  Ocean.  Their  heads  appear  on  ccuns 
of  Catania.  Their  name  is  aaid  to  be  dsi- 
rived  from  returning  (voAw  UcwBai)  out 
of  the  earth,  under  which  thdr  mother  had 
borne  them. 

PAiiuA.     See  Pales. 

VXiisvAvn,  L,  a  celebrated  Trojan,  the 
son  of  Jasius,  and  a  skilful  pilot  of  the 
ship  of  £neas.  When  the  fleet  was  off 
the  coast  of  Capreae,  he  fell  into  the  see 
in  his  sleep,  but  remained  floating  for  three 
days,  and  at  last  came  safe  to  the  sea-shore 
near  Velia,  where  the  inhabitants  mur- 
dered him  to  obtain  his  clothes,  ^neas, 
when  he  visited  the  infernal  regions,  as- 
sured Palinurus  that  though  his  bonee 
were  deprived  of  a  funeral,  yet  the  place 
where  his  body  was  exposed  should  be 
adorned  with  a  monument  This  even- 
tually took  place ;  for  when  the  Lueani 
were  afilicted  by  a  pestilence,  they  were 
told  by  the  oracle  that  in  order  to  be  re- 
lieved from  it  they  must  appease  the  manea 
of  Palinurus.  A  tomb  was  accordingly 
erected  to  his  memory,  and  a  neighbourin|p 
promontory  called  alter  his  name. — IL 
Capo  di  AliMuro,  a  promontory  of  Italy, 
on  the  western  coast  of  Lucania,  just  above 
the  Lails  Sinus.  Tradition  ascribed  its 
name  to  Palinurus,  the  pilot  of  £nea8. 

Paliscorum,  or  PALicdauu  SrAGKinff, 
a  sulphureous  pool  in  iScily,  near  which 
the  deities  called  the  Palici  sprang  into 
existence.     See  Palici. 

Palladium,  a  celebrated  statue  of  Mi- 
nerva, on  the  preservation  of  which  de* 
pended  the  safety  of  the  city  of  Troy.  Ttte 
traditions  respecting  it  were  innumerable. 
It  was  said  to  have  fallen  finom  heaven 
during  the  reign  of  litis,  in  answer  to  his 
petition  that  Jupiter  would  give  him  some 
intimation  of  his  favour.  But  however 
discordant  ancient  authors  may  be  about 
this  statue,  it  is  universally  agreed  that  on 
its  preservation  depended  the  safbty  of 
Troy.  This  fatality  being  known  to  the 
Greeks  during  the  Trojan  war,  Ulysses 
and  Diomedes,  by  the  advice  and  aid  <rf, 
Helenus,  son  of  Priam,  climbed  secretly 
by  night  over  the  ramparts  of  Troy,  and 
carried  it  off*.  Diomedes  retained  posses- 
sion of  tlie  Palladium ;  but  having  en- 
dured many  hardships  after  the  all  of 
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Troy,  and  being  told  by  the  oracle  that 
hn  troubles  would  never  cease  until  he 
bad  consigned  the  Palladium  to  its  lawful 
owners,  he  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  ^neas, 
who  transmitted  it  to  his  descendants. 
Other  accounts  state  that  the  true  Palla- 
dium was  not  carried  away  by  the  Greeks, 
but  was  conveyed  to  Italy  by  ^neas,  and 
afterwards  preserved  in  the  temple  of 
Vesta. 

Palladius,  I.,  a  sophist,  a  native  of 
Methone,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Con- 
atantine  the  Great,  and  wrote  Disser- 
tations or  Declamatory  Essays,  and  a 
work  on  the  Roman  festivals.  — I L  An 
eastern  prelate  and  ecclesiastical  writer,  a 
native  of  Galatia,  bom  about  a.  n.  368, 
Mid  made  bishop  of  Hellenopolis  in  Bi- 
l^ynia.  He  was  ordained  by  Chrysostom, 
Ml  whose  banishment  he  fell  under  perse- 
cution, and  being  obliged  to  withdraw 
from  his  see,  retired  to  Italy,  and  took 
reftige  at  Rome.  Some  time  after,  ven- 
turing to  return  to  the  East,  he  was  ba- 
nished to  Syene ;  but  having  regained  his 
fiberty,  he  resigned  the  see  of  Helleno- 
polis, and  was  appointed  to  the  bishopric 
of  Alexandria.  He  is  thought  to  have 
died  A.  D.  431.  He  wrote  the  **Lausiac 
History  "  about  the  year  421,  which  con- 
tains the  lives  of  persons  who  were  at  that 
time  eminent  for  their  extraordinary  au- 
sterities in  Egypt  and  Padestine.  —  III. 
A  physician  of  Alexandria,  distinguished 
fiiotn  other  individiuds  of  the  same  name 
by  the  appellation  of  *lvrpoiro^urHis,  a 
title  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  gained 
by  having  been  a  professor  of  medicine  at 
Alexandria.  His  age  is  very  uncertain. 
Several  of  his  works  are  still  extant. 

Pallaktkum,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  territory  of  the  Sabines,  said  to 
Have  been  founded  by  the  Arcadian  Pe- 
lasgi  united  with  the  aborigines.  From 
it,  according  to  some,  the  Palatine  Mount 
at  Rome  b  said  to  have  derived  its  name. 

PallaittIas,  I.,  a  name  of  Aurora,  as 
being  related  to  the  giant  Pallas.  —  II. 
Ah  appellation  given  to  the  Tritonis  Palus 
in' Libya,  because  Minerva  (Pallas)  was 
filled  by  some  to  have  been  first  seen  on 
its  banks. 

'  pALLANT^DJE,  tbc  fifty  sons  of  Pallas 
the  brother  of  ^geus,  and  next  heirs  to 
the  ktter  if  llieseus  had  not  been  ac- 
knowledged as  his  son.  They  had  recourse 
to  arms  in  order  to  enforce  their  claim  to 
the  sovereignty,  but  were  defeated  by 
Useseus. 

pALLAa  (gen.  -dicfi«),  an  appellation 
given  to  the  goddess  Minerva  (TtaXXds 
'Mtgim).     The  ordinary  derivation  makes 


the  goddess  to  have  obtained  this  name 
from  having  slain  the  Titan,  or  giant, 
Pallas;  but  it  is  more  probably  derived 
from  srdAAciy,  to  brandish.  See  Mxmkrva. 
Pallas  (gen.  -antis),  I.,  a  son  of  Pan- 
dion,  who  became  the  fiither  of  Clytus, 
Butes,  and  the  "  fifth  Minerva,**  accordr 
ing  to  Ciceros*  enumeration.  He  was 
killed  by  his  daughter.-- >II.  One  of  the 
Titans,  or  of  the  giants  said  to  have  been 
killed  by  Minerva.  H#  was  the  son  of 
Creus,  grandson  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  and 
cousin  of  Aurora.-^  III.  King  of  Arcadia, 
the  grandfather  or  great-grandfather  of 
King  Evander.—.  IV.  The  son  of  Evan- 
der,  according  to  Vir^,  or  as  others 
say,  of  Hercules  and  Dyme,  the  daugh* 
ter  of  Evander.  He  followed  ^neas 
to  the  war  against  Tiimus,  by  whose 
hand  he  fell,  after  having  distinguished 
himself  by  his  valour.  The  belt  which 
Tumus  tore  from  the  body  of  the  young 
prince,  and  wore  as  a  trophy  of  his  vie* 
tory,  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
own  death ;  for,  being  vanquished  by 
^neas  in  single  combat,  he  had  almost 
persuaded  the  victor  to  spare  his  life,  when 
the  sight  of  Pallas*  belt  rekindled  the 
wrath  of  ^neas,  who  indignantly  slew  the 
destroyer  of  hia  youthful  firiend. 

Pallknx,  one  of  the  three  peninsulas 
of  Chalcidice,  in  Macedonia^  situated  be- 
tween the  Sinus  Thermaicus  or  Gulf  of 
Sahnicot  and  the  Sinus  Toronaicus  or 
Gulf  of  Ca»$andria.  It  was  said  to  have 
borne  the  name  of  Phlegm,  and  to  have 
witnessed  the  conflict  betwen  the  gods 
and  the  earth-bom  Utans. 

PalmarIa,  a  small  island  in  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Sea,  off  the  coasts  of  Latium  and 
Campania,  and  south  of  the  promontory 
of  Circeii.     It  is  now  Palmaruola. 

PalmV  KA,  a  celebrated  city  of  Asia, 
situate  in  an  oasis  of  the  Syrian  desert, 
nearly  half  way  between  the  Orontes  and 
Euphrates,  and  about  140  miles  east- 
north-east  of  Damascus.  Its  oriental  name 
was  Tadmor,  which,  according  to  Jose- 
phus,  signifies  the  same  as  Palmyra,  *'  the 
place  of  palm-trees^**  The  fertility  of 
the  oasis  round  Palmyra  made  it  a  suit- 
able situation  for  a  small  town ;  but  its 
position  in  other  respects  was  still  more 
advantageous,  firom  its  being  the  resting 
place  of  the  caravans  between  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  great  cities  on  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  and  Aleppo,  Damascus, 
and  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean.  Pal- 
myra thus  became  a  principal  emporium 
of  the  commerce  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  worlds ;  and  to  this,  no  doubt,  is 
.  to  be  ascribed  the  wealth  and  importance 
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to  which  she  early  attained  Being  situ- 
ated between  the  empires  of  Rome  and 
Parthia,  it  was  an  object  of  great  import- 
ance with  the  Palmyrenians  to  preserve 
»  strict  neutrality,  and  to  keep  on  good 
4lernis  with  them  both.  But  after  the 
vietories  of  Tn^an  bad  established  the  un- 
questioiiable  preponderance  of  the  Roman 
anns.  Palmyra  became  a  dependency  of 
Bome»  and  attained  to  the  rank  of  a 
colony.  It  was  during  that  peaceful  pe- 
riod, if  we  judge  from  a  few  remaining 
inscriptions,  that  the  Palmyrenians  con- 
structed those  temples,  palaces,  and  porti- 
•oes  of  Grecian  architecture,  whose  ruins, 
aeattcred  ovct  an  extent  of  aeveral  miles, 
have  deserved  the  curiosity  of  travel- 
leiB.  Palmyra  was  in  the  lenhh  of  its 
splendour  under  Zenobia,  who  resisted  tor 
m  time  the  Roman  power  in  the  time  of 
Aorelian;  but  the  latter,  at  last  made  him- 
self master  of  it,  caused  ail  the  inhabitants 
to  be  destroyed,  and  the  city  to  be  rased  to 
the  ground.  The  ruins  of  Palmyra  com- 
prise  the  fragments  of  two  or  three  temples, 
several  gateways  (one  of  which  is  mote 
perfect  than  the  rest),  colonnades^  sepul- 
obres,  &c.  With  respect  to  the  antiquity 
of  these  ruins,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  con- 
jecture :  the  tombs  are  evidently  the  oldest; 
but  even  these  do  not  date  as  &r  back  as 
the  Christian  sera«  Tlie  other  buildings 
are  considerably  more  recent^  and  most  of 
the  fine  extensive  edifices  i4[>pear  to  have 
been  constructed  during  the  three  cen- 
turies ending  with  the  reign  of  Diocletian. 

PahIsos,  I.,  Fcutarit  a  river  of  The^. 
saly,  falling  into  the  Peneus,t  cist  of 
Trioca.  — II.  Migor,  PinuUza,  a  river  of 
Messenia,  fiilUng  into  the  Sinus  Mess^ 
niacus  at  its  head,  celebrated  for  the  purity 
of  its  waters,  and  the  abundance  of  its 
fish.  —  III.  A  torrent  of  Messeniav  falling 
into  Sinus  Messeniaous  near  the  Leuctrum, 
and  forming  pa^  of  the  ancient  bouiidary 
between  Laconia  and  Messenia. 

Pamphila,  a  native  of  Egypt,  oi,  ac- 
cording to.  others,  of  Epidaurus  in  Argolis, 
who  lived  in  the  age  of  Nero,  and  wrote 
several  works  in  Greek,  the  contents  of 
which  were  chiefly  historical.  Her  hus- 
band's name  was  Socratidas. 

PamhiIlus,  I.,  an  Alexandrian  ffram- 
mariao,  pupil  of  Aristarchus,  and  the 
author  of  a  large  lexicon,  in  ninety-one  or 
ninety-five  books,  and  other  works  enu- 
merated by  Athenaeus. — 11.  A  celebrated 
painter,  bom  at  Ampbipolia,  about  b.c. 
380.  He  studied  bis  art  under  Eupom- 
pus  of  Sicyon,  where  he  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  school  which  his  master 
had   founded,   and  was  the  teacher    of 


Apelles.  —  III.  A  bishop  of  Caesarea  in 
Palestine,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  £u- 
sebius,  who,  in  memory  of  him,  appended 
"PitmphtH*'  (L  e.  the  fnend  of  Pamphi- 
lus)  to  his  own  name.  (See  Euskbius.) 
He  is  srid  to  have  been  born  at  BerytuSi 
and  educated  by  Pierius.  He  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  at  Caesarea,  where 
he  suffered  martyrdom  a.  d.  309. 

pAHPHds,  a  Greek  poet,  supposed  to 
have  lived  before  the  age  of  Hesiod,  and 
to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Linus. 

PamthylIa,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
anciently  called  Mopsopia,  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  Mediterranean,  called  the 
Pamphjfiian  Sea,  west  by  Lycia,  north  by 
Piudia,  and  east  by  CUieia.  The  name 
b  said  to  be  derived  from  «nr  and  ^Xi|^ 
because  many  triba  of  Greeks  settled 
here  under  Amphiloehus  and  Calchas 
after  the  destruction  of  IVoy.  Pamphylia 
possesses  but  litde  interest  in  an  his- 
torical point  of  view.  It  became  subject 
in  turn  to  Croesus,  the  Perrian  monarchal 
Alexander,  the  Ptolemies,  Antiochus,  and 
the  Romans.  The  latter,  however,  had 
ocmsiderable  difficulty  in  extirpating  the 
pirates,  who  swarmed  along  the  whole  of 
the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor*  Its 
chief  towns  were  Olbia,  Attalia,  Perge, 
and  Aspendus. 

Pah,  the  chief  rural  divinity  of  the 
Greeks,  who  presided  orer  flocks  and 
herds.  He  was  said  by  some  to  be  tb« 
son  of  Mercury ;  and  his  birth-place  waa 
Arcadia,  to  which  province  his  worship 
seems  to  have  been  confined  in  eariy  times^ 
The  introduction  of  his  worship  into  the 
other  Grecian  states  is  thus  accounted  for. 
When  Philippides,  an  Athenian  courtier^ 
was  traversing  Mount  Parthenius,  above 
Tegea,  a  ahort  time  before  the  battle  of 
Marathon*  he  was  encountered  by  Pan, 
who  commanded  him  to  ask  the  Athenians 
why  they  paid  no  respect  to  a  divinity 
who  had  ever  been  friendly  to  them,  and 
was  still  ready  to  promote  their  wel&re ; 
and  in  consequence  of  this  remonstrance 
the  Athenians,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Per* 
sians,  dedicate!  a  temple  to  this  dirinity 
beneath  the.  AcnqpoUs,  and  propitiated  hbi 
favour  by  annual  sacrifices  and  tordi  raceat 
He  was  rq»resented  with  the  head  and 
breast  of  an  elderly  man,  while  his  lower 
parts  were  like  the  hind  quarters  of  ft 
goat,  whose  boms  he  likewise  bore  on  biv 
forehead.  His  emblems  were  the  shep^ 
herd*s  crook  and  pipe  of  seven  reeds,  hit 
own  invention.  Tlie  name  Pan  is  derived 
probably  from  the  Greek  sratiy,  to  ttmd 
Jhdu,  which,  as  being  the  most  general 
mode  of  life  in  primitive  time^  baa  led  ^ 
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the  belief  that  this  god  was  a  symbol  of 
Universal  Nature ;  an  idea  to  which  Milton 
aUudes  in  the  beautiful  lines, — 


while  Universal  Pan, 


.  Knit  with  the  Gracei  and  the  Hours  in  danoe. 
Led  on  the  eternal  ipring. 

PXjrlcxA,  daughter  of  iEsculapius,  a 
goddess  who  presided  over  health ;  fit>m 
««y,  and  iut4ofuu,  **  an  universal  remedy," 
**  one  capable  of  curing  all  diseases.** 

Fanjbtius»  a  Greek  philosopher,  a  na^ 
tive  of  Rhodes,  who  studied  at  Athens 
under  Diogenes  the  Stoic,  and  came  to 
Rome  about  a.  c.  140,  where  he  instructed 
Sdpio  ^.milianus,  the  younger  Lslius, 
and  Polybius.  After  a  time  be  again  re- 
turned to  Athens,  where  he  beeune  the 
leader  of  the  Sfcoio  School,  and-  where  he 
^ed  at  a  very  advanced  age.  None  of  his 
works  have  reached  our  times. 
>  P AH ATHSKAA)  the  greatest  of  the  Athe- 
nian  festivals,  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Minerva  (Athena)  as  the  guardian  deity 
of  the  city.  It  is  said  to  have  been  insti- 
tute by  Eriohthonios^  who  originally 
ealled  it  Athmeea  (^ABi/tma),  and  to  have 
obtained  the  name  of  Fiimaiktmm  in  the 
time  of  Theseus,  in  consequence  of  his 
uniting  into  one  state  the  cuffinent  inde- 
pendent Gommnnitiee  into  whioh  Attica 
had  been  previously  divided.  There  were 
two  Athouan  festivals  which  had  the 
name  of  Panatfaensm ;  one  of  which  was 
called  the  Great  IhmathenMt  (M«7dAa 
UmMoBiitnta)^  and  the  other  the  Xmb  (M«- 
irpd),  or  simply  Panathensea.  The  Great 
Panathensea  was  celebrated  once  every 
five  yean  with  great  magnifieence,  and 
attracted  spectators  from  all  parts  of 
Greece,  llie  Less  Panathenaui  was  ce- 
lebrated every  year  in  the  Pirsna.  Both 
these  ftstivals  were  celebrated  at  the  same 
period  of  the  year,  and  lasted  from  the 
seventeenth  to  the  twenty-eighth  of  the 
month  Hecatoftkbeon  9  the  Xcswr  Pane* 
thensM,  however,  not  being  held  on  those 
years  in  which  the  Greater  were  celebrated. 
The  exhihitiona  at  these  fiestivak  were 
torch  races,  gymnastic,  musical,  and  po* 
etical  contnts,  with  sacrifices  and  fearts ; 
the  chief  diflferenoe  between  them  being, 
that  in  the  Greater  frstival  the  p^lns 
(or  sacred  stole)  of  Minerva,  decoiaied 
by  the  hands  of  choaen  virgins  with  em- 
Iwoidery  representing  the  deeds  of  heroes 
and  patriots,  was  carried  to  her  temple  in 
•  nagnifieent  precession,  not  held  at  the 
XesferPanathouea.  This  procession  finrmed 
the  sulgect  of  the  bas-relieft  which  embel- 
lished the  exterior  of  the  Parthenon,  ge» 
mrally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Panap 
thenaic  fiieie^  a  considerable  portion  of 


which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
belongs  to  the  collection  called  the  **  Elgin 
Marbles." 

Panchaia,  a  fabled  island  in  the 
Eastern  or  Indian  Ocean,  in  whose  capital, 
Panara,  Euhemerus  gave  out  that  he  found 
a  temple  of  the  Triphylian  Jupiter,  con- 
taining a  column  inscribed  with  the  date 
of  the  births  and  deaths  of  many  of  the 
gods.  (See  EumcMsaus.)  Virgil  makes 
mention  of  Panchua  and  its  ^tnrifkr^B 
twetuB* 

PaxdIkus,  son  of  Lycaon,  and  one  of 
the  chieftains  that  fought  .on  the  side  of 
the  Trojans  in  the  war  with  the  Greeks. 
He  was  fiuned  for  his  skill  with  the  bow  $ 
and  it  was  he  that  broke  the  truce  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  Trojans  by  wound- 
ing Menelaus.  He  was  afterwards  slain 
by  Diomede. -*  II.  See  Bitias.  — III. 
A  native  of  Crete,  punished  with  death 
for  beng  accessory  to  the  theft  of  Tan- 
talus* What  this  theft  was  is  unknown* 
Some  suppose  that  Tantalus  stole  the  am- 
brosia and  nectar  from  the  tables  of  the 
gods,  or  carried  away  a  dog  which  watched 
Jupiter's  temple  in  Crete.  Pandarus  had 
two  (laughters,  Camiro  and  Clytia.  See 
CAviao.— IV.  Father  of  Aedon,  See 
AxDOir. 

PAMnATAaXA,  Uola  FanthHna,an  island 
in  the  Mare  Tyrihenum,  in  ^e  Sinus 
Puteolsnus,  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  It  was 
the  place  of  banishment  fbr  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  Augustus,  and  many  others. 

PanbIa,  a  festival  at  Athens,  the  origin 
and  real  character  of  which  appear  to  have 
been  a  sufagect  of  dispute  among  the  an- 
cients themselves;  but  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  htare  been  a  festival  of  Jupiter, 
celebrated  by  all  the  Attic  tribes,  and 
analogous' to  the  Panathenspa. 

PAKnioK,  I.,  an  early  king  of  Athens, 
son  of  Erichthonius  and  Pasithea,  suo- 
ceeded  his  fiither  a.  c.  1437.  He  mar- 
ried Xeuuppe,by  whom  he  became  father 
of  Butes,  Erechtheus,  Philomela,  and 
Procne.  Being  at  war  widi  Labdacus^ 
king  of  Thebes,  about  the  boundaries  of 
their  respective  dominions,  he  called  to 
his  aid  Tereus,  the  son  of  Mars,  out  of 
Thrace;  and  having,  with  his  assistance^ 
come  off  victorious  m  the  contest,  he  gave 
him  his  daughter  PTocne  in  marriage,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son  named  Itys.  The 
tragic  tale  of  Procne  and  Philomela  is  re- 
latMl  elsewhere.  (See  Pbilokkla.)  Psa- 
dion  is  said  to  have  died  of  grief  at  the 
misfortunes  of  his  frmily,  after  a  reign  of 
forty  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Erech^ 
theua.  In  his  reign  Ceres  and  Bacchus 
are  said  to  have  come  to  Attica— -a  visit 
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which  of  course  refers  merely  to  improve- 
ments in  agriculture  which  were  then  in* 
troduced. — II.  The  second  of  the  name 
was  also  king  of  Attica,  and  succeeded 
Cecrops  II.,  the  son  of  Erechtbeus.  He 
was  expelled  by  the  Metionid«,  and  re- 
tired to  Megara,  where  he  married  Pylia, 
tiie  daughter  of  King  Pylos.  This  last- 
mentioned  monarch  being  obliged  to  fly 
for  the  murder  of  his  brother  Bias,  re- 
signed Megara  to  his  son-in-law,  and, 
retiring  to  Peloponnesus,  built  Pylos. 
Pandion  had  four  sons,  ^geus,  Pallas,  Ni- 
sua,  and  Lycus,  who  conquered  and  divided 
among  them  the  Attic  territory,  .^Igeus, 
aa  the  eldest,  having  the  supremacy. 

Pakdora,  I.,  (Gr.  way,  and  St^r,  a 
gifU)  literally  •<  the  all-gifted,**  in  Grecian 
mythology,  the  name  given  to  the  first 
mortal  female,  according  to  Hesiod,  that 
ever  lived.  She  was  formed  of  clay  by 
Vulcan,  at  the  request  of  Jupiter,  and  was 
created  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  Pro- 
mctheua  (see  PaoMBnrsus)  for  his  nume- 
rous impieties.  All  the  gods  vied  in 
making  her  presents :  thus,  firom  Venus  she 
received l>eauty ;  from  the  Graces  the  power 
of  captivating ;  Mercury  taught  her  elo- 
quence, and  Minerva  wisdom ;  but  Jupiter 
gave  her  a  box  filled  with  innumerable 
evils,  whieh  she  was  desired  to  give  to  the 
man  who  married  her.  She  was  then  con- 
ducted to  Prometheus,  who,  sensible  of 
the  deceit,  would  not  accept  of  the  present ; 
but  his  brother  Epimetbeus,  not  gifted 
with  the  same  prudence,  fell  a  victim  to 
Pandora's  charms ;  accepted  the  box,  from 
which  on  its  being  opened  there  issued  all 
the  ills  and  diseases  which  have  since  con- 
tinued to  afflict  the  human  race.  Hope 
alone  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  box, 
as  the  only  consolation  of  the  troubles  of 
mankind.  —  II.  A  daughter  of  Erech- 
tbeus, king  of  Athens,  and  sister  of  Proto- 
genia,  who  sacrificed  herself  for  her  country 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Bcsotian  war. 

PaxdosIa,  I.,  Anphnoy^u  city  of  Lucania, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Aciris,  and  not  far 
firom  Heraclea.  —  II.  A  maritime  city  of 
the  Bruttii,  often  confounded  with  the 
preceding,  anciently  possessed  by  the  CEno- 
tri,  but  chiefly  known  in  history  as  having 
witn«i8ed  the  defeat  and  death  of  Alex- 
ander, king  of  Epirua.  —  III.  A  city  of 
Epinis,  near  the  Acheron  and  the  Ache- 
nisian  Lake.  The  antiquities  discovered  at 
Baramythia  probably  belong  to  this  an- 
cient city. 

PA!cna5sos,  (oB^tUwy,)  a  daughter  of 
Cecrops,  king  of  Athens,  sister  of  Aglau- 
ros  and  Herse,  who  alone  of  her  sisters  had 
■ot  the  fttal  curiosity  to  open  a  basket 


Minerva  had  intrusted  to  their  care,  for 
which  a  temple  was  raised  to  her  near  that 
of  Minerva,  and  a  festival  instituted,  called 
Pandrona» 

Pamojsus  Moks,  Pundhar  Dagh^  the 
name  given  to  the  extremity  of  one  of  the 
branches  of  Mt.  Rhodope,  which  runs  along 
the  coast  from  Amphipolis,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Strymon,  westward.  It  was  ode- 
bratcd  for  its  mines  of  gold  and  silver* 
originally  worked  by  the  native  tribes,  and 
afterwards  by  a  colony  from  Thasos,  who 
founded  an  establishment  called  Crenides, 
afterwards  Philippi.  (SeePHium.)  The 
name  of  this  range  often  appears  in  the 
poets. 

PaxiomIum,  a  spot  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Mycale,  near  Ephesus  in  Asia  Minor* 
sacred  to  Neptune  of  Helice.  In  thia 
place  all  the  states  of  Ionia  assembled  to 
consult  tot  their  own  safety  and  prosperity* 
celebrate  festivals,  and  offer  sacrifice  fivr 
the  good  of  all  the  nation ;  whence  way  Uh- 
rioy,  ofl  lohUu 

PamIus,  or  Paxkus,  a  mountain  of  Sy« 
ria,  formuig  part  of  the  chain  of  Libanus. 
At  its  foot  was  the  town  Paneas,  after- 
wards Caesarea  PhilippL 

Paxx5mIa,  an  extensive  province  of  the 
Roman  empire,  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Upper  Moesia,  south  by  Dalmatia,  on  the 
west  by  Mt.  Cetius,  which  separated  it 
from  Noricum,  and  on  the  north  and  east 
by  the  {>attube ;  and  corresponding,  tliere- 
fore^  to  various  parts  of  Auttria,  Siyria,  » 
part  of  Cetrinikia,  that  portion  of  Hmmgar^ 
which  lies  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Danube,  the  greater  part  of  JSefaeoato,  and 
the  portion  of  Bonia  which  lies  along  the 
Saave.  Ptolemy  distinguishes  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Pannonia,  AmnoMe 
Superior  and  Inferior,  and  separates  the 
two  divisions  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
firom  Bregactium  to  the  Savus.  In  the 
fimrth  century,  the  emperor  Galerius 
formed  out  of  a  part  of  Lower  Pannonia 
the  province  of  VaUria,  and  then  Anmoma 
Superior  changed  its  name  to  that  of  Bmm^ 
nonia  Prima,  while  the  part  of  PBOUMmiet 
Inferior  that  remained  afler  Valeria  was 
taken  from  it  reoeived  the  appellation  of 
Pannonia  Seeunda,  Pannonia  became  a 
Roman  province  under  Augustus.  Its 
chief  cities  were  Osmuntum,  Brigantium* 
and  ffirmium. 

Paxomprjkos,  a  surname  of  Jupiter, 
from  his  being  the  parent  souroe  of  omens 
and  augury ;  v5t  ^^I^. 

Pavopx  or  PakSpxa,  I.,  one  of  the  Ne- 
reides, whom  sailors  invoked  in  storms  as 
the  representative  of  all  her  sisters.  — i  I. 
See  Pakopivs  IL 
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pAv5n9i  a  fiitnous  huntsman  among 
the  attendants  of  Acestes,  king  of  Sicily, 
and  one  of  those  who  engaged  in  the  games 
exhibited  by  ^neas. 

FAH5rsDs»  L,  son  of  Phocus  and  A»- 
terodia,  &tber  of  Epeos,  who  made  the 
eelebrated  wooden  bone  at  the  uege  of 
Troy.  He  aceompanted  Amphitryon 
when  he  made  war  against  the  Tele^ 
boans. — IL  Called  also  Panope,  a  town 
of  Phoeisy  between  Orchomenos  and  the 
Cephisns.  • 

Pakoiolis,  AiMemym,  a  oity  of  Egypt  in 
the  Thebaid,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Nile,  the  capital  of  the  PanopoUtio  Nome, 
and,  as  its  name  implies,  sacred  to  the  god 
Plan,  and  at  a  later  period  to  the  syWan 
deities  collectively.  The  name  Ftoopolis 
Is  supposed  to  be  merely  a  translation  of 
the  Egyptian  term  CSUmmis,  by  which  this 
city  was  known  to  the  natives.  This 
Chemmis,  however,  must  not  be  con- 
fiiunded  with  the  place  of  that  name  men* 
tioned  by  Herodotus,  and  by  which  that 
historian  intends  evidently  to  dengnate 
Coptoa. 

PAMoaMvs,  I.,  Iblrnno,  a  town  of  Si- 
cily, built  by  the  Phoenicians,  on  the 
Borth-weat  part  of  the  island,  wUh  a  good 
and  capacious  harbour  (irSf  V^O*  ^^  *v^ 
aequently  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Car* 
thaginians,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  their 
Sicilian  dominions.  Soon  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  Punic  war,  it  passed 
into  tbi  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  esta- 
blished a  cokmy  in  it,  confi»red  on  it  va- 
rious privileges,  and  allowed  it  to  be 
governed  by  its  own  laws.  It  was  subse- 
quently ranked  among  the  free  cities  of 
Sicily.  — II.  Arto  Rapktif  a  haibour  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Attica,  south  of  the 
promontory  of  £uboBa.-^IIL  2VAc<,  a 
harbour  on  the  coast  of  Achaia,  east  of 
Bhium,  and  opposite  Naupactua. — I V.  A 
name  given  to  the  harbour  of  Ephesus.-— 
V.  A  harbour  in  Crete,  between  Hithynina 
and  CytsMim.  -.  VI.  A  town  in  the  Tbra* 
dan  Chersonese,  between  Gardia  and 
CadflSL 

Pamsa,  C.  ViiXus,  a  Roman  consul, 
ooqjointly  with  A.  Hirtius,  &c.  43,  the  year 
after  Caaar*s  assassination.  (SeeHuinus.) 
He  had  previously  served  in  Gaul  under 
CsBsar,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached, 
and  appears  to  have  lived  on  terms  of  in- 
tusacy  with  Cieenv  though  vritfaout  sharing 
hia  political  sentiments. 

Pawtaoyas,  a  small  river  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Sicily,  fidling  mto  the  sea  be- 
tween Megara  and  Syracuse  after  a  short 
course  among  cascadea, 

Partaliov,  a  king  of  Pisa,  who  pre* 


sided  at  the  Olympic  Games,  B.e.  G64» 
after  excluding  the  Eleans,  who,  on  that 
account,  expunged  the  Olympiad  fitmi  the 
Fasti,  and  called  it  the  second  Anolyn- 
piad.  For  the  same  reason  they  had  odled 
the  eighth  the  first  Anolympiad,  because 
the  PisoMns  presided. 

PamtIxus  Lacus,  the  Lake  of  Lenna 
in  Apulia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Frento. 

Pahthxa.     See  Abeadatas. 

PAMTHiov,  a  fiunous  temple  at  Rome^ 
built  by  B(L  Agrippa,  son-in*law  of  Au- 

Sistus,  about  B.  c.  97,  and  dedicated  to 
ars,  and  Jupiter  the  Avenger,  in  memory 
of  the  victory  obtained  by  Augustus  over 
Antony  and  Cleopatra.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  it  Was  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
and  off  th»  poda  of  antiquity  (vfis,  B96»)  $ 
but  of  this  there  is  no  proo£  Some  ima- 
gine that  this  edifice  was  only  a  vestibule 
to  the  baths  of  Agrippa,  but  all  ancient 
authors  agree  in  calUng  ii  a  temple.  The 
Pantheon  is  now  comznonly  called  the  B^ 
<inub,  from  its  circular  Ibrm.  It  was  given 
to  Bonifiice  IV.  by  the  emperor  vSoam, 
A.  n.  609,  and  dedicated  as  a  Christian 
church  to  the  Virgin  and  Holy  Msrtyrs} 
and  A.  n.  830^  Gregory  IV.  dcdicatsid  it 
to  all  the  sainta.  Though  grievously  do- 
spcdled,  the  Pantheon  is  still  the  best  pre* 
served  of  all  the  ancient  temples, 

Pamtuxus,  or  Paxtbus,  a  Trojan,  son 
of  Othryas,  priest  of  Apolla  He  fdl  in 
the  nocturnal  combat  which  took  place  on 
the  fiOl  of  Troy. 

pAMTHoInss,  a  patronymic  of  Euphor- 
bus,  son  of  Pantheus.  (See  Euraoaxus.) 
Pythagoras  is  sometimes  called  by  that 
name,  as  be  asserted  that  he  wap  En* 
phoibus  during  the  Trojan  war. 

PAHTicAPJBUif,  Keneh,  a  town  of  Tau* 
rica  Chersonesus,  built  by  the  Milesians, 
and  capital  of  the  European  Bosphorus. 
Mithridates  died  here. 

FAMTiclrxs,  Samanif  a  river  of  £u«> 
ropean  Seythia,  fidling  into  the   Borya* 


PAiiTiLiu%  a  buffoon  ridiculed  by  Ho« 
race. 

PavtIsis,  an  ancient  Greek  poet  and 
uncle  of  the  historian  Herodotus,  was  bom 
at  Samoa  or  Halioamassus  about  a.  c.  470. 
He  vras  the  author  of  a  Heradeid  in  finir* 
teen  books.  ' 

PaphIa,  I.,  a  surname  of  Venus,  be* 
cause  the  goddess  was  worshipped  at  Fa- 
phos.  -*  II.  An  ancient  name  of  Cypruiu 

PaphlXoSxia,  Pendtraehia,  a  country 
of  Asia  Sifinor,  bounded  on  the  north  1^ 
the  Euxine  (  south  by  ^alatia ;  west  1^. 
Bithynia,  from  which  the  Plarthenius  sepa- 
imtes  it  i  and  east  partly  by  ihe  Euxiae^ 
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.partly  by  Ponfiu,  ftom  which  it  is  se- 
parated by  the  Halys.  The  Paphlagonians 
are  said  by  Homer  to  haTe  come  to  the 
assLstance  of  the  Trojans,  under  the  com* 
mand  of  PyUemenas,  from  the  country  of 
the  Heneti.  Long  afterwards  they  were 
subdued  by  Croesus.  'Diey  subsequently 
ibrined  a  part  of  the  Peruan  empire,  and 
afterwards  underwent  the  same  fiUe  as  the 
rest  of  Aria  Minor,  being  subjected  first 
to  the  liaoedonians,  and  then  to  the  Ro- 
mans* who  g^urously  allowed  tiiem  to 
choose  their  own  kings.  Under  the  early 
Roman  emperors  it  did  not  fbrmasepa- 
late  province,  but  was  united  to  Oaktia 
tili  the  time  of  Constanttne,  who  irst  erect- 
ed it  into  a  separate  pnmnce.  The  prin» 
cipal  towns  ti  Fsphlagonia  were  Sinope, 
Amastris,  and  PompeiopoUs.^ 

Paphos.  Two  ancient  cities  on  the  sooth- 
western  coast  of  Cyprus  were  so  called; 
the  one  caUtd  PaUepaphos,  OU  JRipAof^ 
the  other  Neapaphos,  fiew  Bapho»t  which, 
after  the  destxoction  of  the  former,  was  re- 
built by  Augustus*  and  thence  named  Ai^ 
guMtOf  about  sis  miles  from  Palopaphos, 
on  the  ttte  occupied  by  the  modem  'Me0iL 
It  was  the  fiivourite  residence  of  Venus, 
JUva  paitna  Oypri^  the  place  where  the  se»- 
bom  goddess  first  took  up  her  abode,  and 
was  fiimous  from  a  very  remote  epoch  for 
its  temples  appropriated  to  her  worship, 
and  fat  the  rites  and  processions  perfivmed 
by  her  yotaiiesL  Hence  the  epithets  Pa^ 
pbian  and  Cyprian  applied  to  Venus* 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  aooording 
%o  Tacitus,  the  goddess  was  not  sepresented 
at  Paphoa  under  the  human  figure,  but 
under  that  df  a  cone.  There  were  also 
temples  and  altars  where  saerifices 'were 
offered  to  the  goddess  in  New  Paphos. 
The  office  of  high  priest  of  the  Papbian 
Venus  waa  both  lucrative  and  honouraUe. 
In  proof  of  this  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 
when  Cato  was  eent  to  Cyprus,  he  repre- 
aented  to  Ptolemy  that  if  he  submitted 
without  fighting  he  should  not  want  either 
tat  money  or  honours,  finr  the  Roman  people 
would  make  him  grand  priest  of  the  Pa- 
phian  Venus. 

Pavhus.     See  ProxAUox. 

Papias,  one  of  the  early  Greek  Cbristiaa 
writers  in  the  Greek  language^  bishop:  of 
Hierapolis  in  Asia  at  the  beginnifkg  of 
the  second  century.  He  is  said  to  have 
propagated  the  doctrine  of  the  Millen- 
nium. 

pAriMilKUs,  jSBmiuus,  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man lawyer,  bom  a.  n.  1 75.  He  was  a  pupil 
vf  the  jurist  Q^  Cenridius  Scsevola,  and 
attained  hi|^  offices  under  Marcus  Aure- 
Uus  and  Septimius  Setcnis,  the  latter  of 


whom  at  his  death  recommended  his  sons 
Osracalla  and  Geta  to  hb  care.  Tli^ 
fi»rmer,  having  murdered  hn  brother  Get% 
commanded  Papinianas  to  oompese  a  dia^ 
course  in  accusation  of  the  deceaaed ;  and 
on  his  nobly  declaring  his  refusal  toeomply 
with  so  dishonouraMe  a  demand,  sa^ng 
that  it  was  easier  to.  commit  a  parricide 
than  to  eKcttSB  it,  he  was  put  to  death,  a.  n. 
SIS,  and  his 'body  dragjged  through  the 
streets  of  Romew  His  works  on  dHlerent 
points  of  the  Roman  law  (extracts  from 
which  are  to  be  finmd  in  the  D^ttt")  were 
held  in  the  bi^beat  estimation. 

PAPiaii,  originally  pAitstt,  the  name  of 
a  patrician  and  plebeian  gena  in  Rome^ 
divided  into  several  fimiifies,  such  as  the 
MugiUani,  Crassi,  Cursores,  and  Maafeonei{ 
the  most  celebrated  members  of  whoae  &- 
milies  were,  I.,  L.Papirias  Cureor,  grandson 
of  L.  Papirius  Cunor,  censor  in  tlie  year 
in  which  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Oaals^ 
and  son  of  ^urius  B^plrhis  Cursor,  mili- 
tary tribune  a,  c  379*     He  was  master  of 
the  horse  to  L.  Papbiua  Criasos,  a  c.  S8&» 
and  consul  s.  c.  325.  In  the  fi>flowing  year, 
being  appointed  didator,  to  -carry  on  the 
war  against  the  Samnites,  ha  seUeted  i^ 
Fabius  Maximua  for  his  Barter  of  tha 
horse,  who  attacked  and  defeated  tlw  Sn»> 
nites  against  his  orders,  and  vetf  neiHy 
atoned  for  his  disobedience  with  his  Kffe. 
(See  Fabivs.)    He  afVerwards  noaiinatod 
another  master  of  the  horsey  aad  dn  faSa 
retnm  to  the  army  defeated  the  Saaudtes^ 
and  put  an  and  to  the  war  te  the  ttoM. 
He  was  sufaaequently  elected  consul  flva 
times^  and,  a  c.  809»  dietator,  to  carry  on 
the  war  once  nMire  against  tiie  flamiidtea^ 
whom  he  defealM  with  great  slaughter* 
and  was  honoured  with  a  triumph.— il; 
Caeio.  (See  Cakbo.)— IIL  One  of  tina 
&mily,  snmamed  PtaHtMtetbiM^  from  an  ac- 
tion 6f  his  whilst  he  wore  the  |waftffti. 
His  fether,  of  the  same  rastue,  aaee  cws 
tied  him  to   the.  aenate>houae^  and   on 
his  mother  wishing  to  know  what  had 
passed  in  the  senate,  Fspiitiia,«iiwilling  ta 
betray   the  secrets  of   that   august   aa- 
sembly,  amused  her  by  saying,  thai  it 
had  iMen  considevBd  whiether  it  would  ba 
more  advantageous  to  giva  two^witea  to 
one  husband^  than  two  husbands  to  ona 
wife.     Hie  mother  of  Pqpitius'  eonmm* 
nieated  the  secret  to  the  other  Roman 
matrons;  and  on  the  morrow  tiiey  asaem- 
bled  in  the  senate,  petitioning  tiiat  ona 
woman  mi^t  have  two  husbaiMls,  rather 
than  one  husband  two  wivea.    The  aen* 
atoia  were  astonished  at  this  pe^on,  but 
young  Papirius  unraveUed  the  mystery; 
and  from  that  time  it  was  made  a  law. 
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that  no  young  num  should  be  introduced 
into  the  senate-house  except  Fapirius. 
Hun  law  was  obsenred  till  the  age  of 
Augustus. 

Faitus,  a  celebrated  mathematician  of 
Alexandria,  who  lived  towards  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century^  and  is  known  by  hb 
MaJhtmaHcal  Cclketiaiu,  in  eight  books, 
and  by  other  works,  among  which  were  a 
Commentary  on  Ptolemy's  Almagest,  a 
work  on  Geography.,  a  Treatise  on  Mili> 
tary  Enginesi  a  Copunentary  on  Aristarchus 
of  Samasy  &c.  Great  part  of  his  CdlUctions 
have  oome  down  to  uSi  Pappus  .has  left 
•n  elegant,  though  indirect  solution,  of  the 
fiunous  probWn  of  the  triseetion  of  a  tii* 
■hgle, 

FailstIcjb  (-too^iu),  a  people  of  Persda, 
oceupying  tl^  moui^tain  range  between 
that  country  and  Media. 

PAa^ROMioK,  M  JBantoih  a  strongly 
Ibrtified  maritin^e  city  of  Egypt  on  the 
nde  of  Libya,  repaired  and  strengthened 
byJustbian. 

TA^cMt  the  Latiii  name  of  the  Fates. 
Aooording  to  Klausen,  the  origixial  Roman 
Parca  (the  4Mrsh  or  ayaricious  goddess) 
was  equivalent  to  Mors,  the  ffoddess  of 
death,  the  third  of  the  Fates.  .It.  was  not 
until  the  Augustan  age,  when  the  Greek 
and  Reman  mythology  became  mingled, 
that  tho  l^rcse  became  plural,  and  acquired 
their  similarity  to  the  Greek  Moirai 
Clotho,  Tianhfeis,  a^^  Atropos.  Clotho, 
the  youf^est  of  the  sisten,  preudes  over 
the  moment  in  which  we  ar^  bom ;  Lfr- 
obeus  spina  out  all  the  evento  and  actions 
of  our  life }  while  Atropos,  eldest  of  the 
threei  cuts  the  thread  of  existence.  The 
power  of  the  Faroa^was  extensive.  ^  Some 
auppoee  that  th^  wex^  subjected  to  none 
of  the  gods  but  Jupiter,  while  others  main- 
tun  that  even  Jupiter  himself  was  obedient 
to  their  commands.  According  to  the  more 
received  opinions,  they  were  the  arbiters 
of  the  life  and  death  of  mankind.  Their 
worship  was  established  in  some  cities  of 
Greece ;  and  though  mankind  were  con- 
vinced that  they  were  inexorable,  yet  they 
were  eager  to  ifise  to  them  temples  and 
statues.  The  Pa^ce  were  g^erally  re- 
presented as  three  old  women  .wearing 
chaplets  made  with  wooU  and  interwoven 
with  the  flowers  of  the  narcissus,  and  co- 
vered with  a  white  robe,  and  fillet  of  the 
same  colour.  Some  odl  them  the  secre- 
tariea  of  hcanren  and  keepers  of  the  archives 
of  eternity. 

FXau^  L,  called  also  Alexander,  a  son 
of  Priam,  king  o^  Troy,  and  Hecuba,  des- 
tined, even  befiDre  his  birth,  to  become 
the  ruin  of  his  country.    (See  Hxcuaa.) 


Paris,  exposed  at  his  birth  by  his  pa* 
rents,  was  educated  among  shepherds  and 
peasants  on  Mount  Ida,  gave  early  proo& 
of  courage,  and,  from  his  care  in  pro- 
tecting the  flocks  from  the  rapacity  of 
wild  beasts,  obtained  the  name  of  .Alex- 
ander (defender).  He  nutfried  CEnone^ 
a  nymph  of  Ida,  but  their  conjugal  peace 
was  soon  disturbed.  At  the  marriage  of 
Peleus  and  Thetis,  the  goddess  of  Discord, 
not  invited  to  partake  of  the  entertain- 
ment, showed  her  displeasure  by  throwing 
into  the  assembly  of  the  gods,  at  the  cele« 
bratipn  of  the  nuptials,  a  golden  apple,  on 
which  were  written  the  words  'H  jcaX^ 
Xaihetf  **  let  the  most  beautifril  among  you 
take  it.**  Juno,  Minerva,  and  Venus  laid 
claim  to  it ;  and  Jove  being  unwilling  to 
decide,  commanded  Mercury  to  lead  the 
three  deities  to  Mount  Ida,  and  to  intrust 
the  decinon  of  the  question  to  the  shepherd 
Alexander,  whose  judgment  was  to  be  de- 
tnitive.  The  goddesses  appeared  before 
him,  urged  their  respective  claims,  and 
eacl:^  to  mfluence  his  decision,  made  him 
an  alluring  offer  of  future  advantage. 
Juno  endeavoured  to  secure  his  preference 
by  the  promise  of  a  kingdom,  Minerva  by 
the  gift  of  intellectual  superiority  and  mar- 
tial renown,  and  Venus  by  o£fbring  hind 
the  ^rest  woman  in  the  world  for  hu 
wife.  To  Veniis  he  assigned  the  prixe,  and 
brought  upon  himself  in  consequence,  the 
unrelenting  enmity  of  her  two  disappointed 
rivals,  which  was  extended  also  to  his  whole 
frunily  and  the  entire  Trojan  race.  Sboh 
after  this  event,  Priam  proposed  a  conteai 
among  his  sons  and  other  princes,  and  pro» 
miseoto  reward  the  conqueror  with  one  of 
the  finest  bulls  of.  Mount  Ida.  Penona 
were  sent  to  procure  the  animal,  and  it  waa 
found  in  the  possession  of  Paris,  who  re- 
luctantly yielded  it  up.  The  shepherd, 
desirous  of  obtuning  again  this  &v6uYite 
animal,  went  to  Troy,  and  entered  the  lists 
of  the  combatants.  Having  proved  surfgM 
ful  against  every  competitor,  and  haiKxtfr 
gained  an  advantage  over  Hector  hlmsd^ 
that  prince,  irritated  at  seeing  himself  oon^ 
qucred  by  an  unknown  stranger,  pursued 
him  closely,  and  Paris  must  have  fldldi  » 
victim  to  his  brother's  resentment  had  he 
not  fled  to  the  alUr  of  Jupiter.  '  This  alt- 
ered place  of  refuge  preserved  his  Hfe ;  and 
Cassandra,  the  daughter  of  Priam,  struck 
with  the  amilarity  of  the  featured  of  Pluia. 
to  those  of  her  brothers,  inquired  his  Wrtfa. 
and  his  age.  From  these  circumstancea 
i^e  soon  mscovered  that  he  Was  her  bro> 
ther,  and  as  such  introduced  him  to  her 
father  and  to  his  children.  Priam  thoe- 
upon,  forgetful  of  the  alarmhig  predictlona 
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of  Asaciu,  acknowledged  Paris  as  his  son, 
aitd  an  etimit]r  ceased  immediately  be- 
tween  the  new<>comer  and  Hector.  Not 
long  after 'this,  at  the  instigation  of  Venus, 
1^0  had  not  fbrgotten  her  promise  to  him, 
PIris  )»roeeeded  on  his  memorable  voyage 
Ui  Greece,  from  which  th^  soothsaying  He- 
loitto  and  Cassandra  had  in  vam  endea> 
vJHtred  to  deter  him.  The  ostensible  object 
of  the  Voyage  was  to  procure  information 
rCttpecting  his  father^  sister  Hesione,  who 
favd  been  giren  in  marriage  by  Hercules 
t^  his  follower  Tdamon,  the  monarch  of 
Salamis.  The  real  motive,  however,  which 
prompted  the  enterprise,  was  a  wish  to 
obtain,  in  the  person  of  Helen,  then  the 
fidrest  woman  of  her  time,  a  fulfilment  of 
"What  Venus  had  offered  him  when  he  was 
^deciding  the  contest  of  beauty.  Arriving 
dit  Sparta,  where  Menelaus,  the  husband  of 
Hden,  was  reigning,  he  met  with  an  hos- 
jdtuble  reception ;  but  Menelaus  soon  after 
imving  sailed  away  to  Crete,  the  Trojati 
iprlnce  availed  himself  of  bis  absence,  se* 
dueed  the  affections  of  Helen,  and  bore  her 
away  to  his  native  city,  together  with  a 
large  portion  of  the  weidth  of  her  husband. 
(See  HxLSirA. )  Hence  ensued  the  war  of 
Troy,  which  ended  in  the  total  destruction 
<«f  that  in.fiited  city.  (See  TaojA.)  Paris, 
1  though  represented  in  general  as  effeminate 
.  atid  vain  of  his  personal  appearance,  yet 
*  ^stinguished  himself  .during  the  siege  of 
Troy  by  wounding  Diomed^  Machaon, 
Antilochus,  and  ralamedes,  and  subse- 
quently by  discharging  the  dart  which 
proved  ihtal  to  AchUles.  Venus  took  him 
under  her  special  protection,  and,  in  the 
single  combat  with  Menelaus,  rescued  him 
frdtt  the  vengeance  of  the  latter.  The 
death  of  Paris  is  differently  related.  Some 
SQppoae  that  he  was  mortally  wounded  by 
one  of  the  arrows  of  Philoctetes.  (Sm 
CEkohs.)  •—  II.  A  celebrated  player  at 
I^CHne  in  the  good  graces  of  Nero. 

PaeIsi,  a  British  nation,  occupying  the 
« district  called  HoUkmesM,  or,  according  to 
Camden,  the  Ba$t  Riding  of  Yorkthirt, 
'^l^elr  chief  town  was  Petuaria. 

PAalsIXy  a  people  and  city  of  Celtic 
^X3aul,  now  Pam^  capital  of  France.     See 

XUTITIA. 

'  pAftisuB,  Muz,  a  river  of  Pannonia,  &11- 
joginto  the  Danube. 

PaeIum,  Camanar,  a  town  of  Asia 
Minor»  on  the  Propontls,  founded  by  the 
Milesians  and  Parians. 

FAMMAf  a  city  of  Italy,  south  of  the 
P^  on  the  small  cognominal  river,  founded 
"bj  the  Etrurians,  taken  by  a  tribe  of 
Gauls  eaHed  the  Boii,  and  at  last  colonised 
by  the  Romans^  a«  v,  c.  569.     It  suffered 


greatly  in  the  civil  war  between  Antony 
and  Augustus,  and  was  colonised  anew  by 
the  latter,  from  whom  it  received  the  name 
of  Juli«  Augustse  Colonia.  It  was  muefa 
celebrated  fi^  it*  wooL  It  still  retains  its 
ancient  name. 

PAEMaMlnss,  a  cel^rated  Greek  philoso-> 
pher  of  the  Eleatie  sect,  said  to  have  been 
bom  at  Elea  about  b.c.  519 ;  but  the  period 
when  he  lived  has  been  much  disputed.  He 
recdved  his  first  instructions  in  philosophy  < 
from  DiochKtes  the  Pytiiagorean ;  but  he 
afterwards  became  a  pupil  of  Xenophanea, 
the  founder  of  the  Eleatio  school,  in  which 
he  succeeded  him  as  master.  He  was  the 
instructor  and  friend  of  Zcno  and  Empe* 
dodes ;  and  Socrates,  when  a  boy,  is  said 
to  have  heard  him  lecture  in  Atfaensp 
which  he  visited,  in  company  with  Zeno» 
B.  c.  454.  He  left  an  admirable  code  of 
laws  to  his  native  city;  but  of  hb  nu- 
merous writings  only  a  few  firagraenta 
have  come  down  to  us. 

PAaMsvIo,  a  celebrated  general  in  the 
amues  of  Philip  and  Alexander.  He 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Dlyrians 
about  the  time  of  Alexander's  birth ;  af- 
terwards, on  beinff  appointed  to  the  com-  ^ 
mand  of  an  Asiatic  expedition,  took  Gry« 
phcum,  and  dutinguished  himiwlf  in  most 
of  Alexander*s  fomous  battles,  but  more 
especially  at  the  Granicus,  Issus,  and 
Arbela.  He  was  left  in  Media  at  the 
head  of  a  large  force;  but  some  time 
afterwards,  while  Alexander  was  encamped 
at  Artacoana,  a  conspiracy  was  discovered 
against  his  lifo,  in  which  Philotas,  the  son 
of  Pkrmenio^  was  accused  of  being  im- 
plicated. On  being  put  to  tha  torture^ 
he  confessed  that  his  Ikther  PUinenio  was 
cognisant  of  the  conspiracy,  whereupon 
Philotas  was  stoned,  and  a  messenger  was 
despatched  to  Medea  with  secret  onleis  to 
Cleander  and  other  ofiicers  who  were  serr- 
ing  under  Parmenio  to  put  their  com- 
mander to  death,  a.  c.  S90.  He  wes 
seventy  years  of  age,  and  had  lost  two 
sons  in  the  campaigns  of  Alexander. 

PAaiCASsus  (napWKT^^r),  I.,  the  name 
of  a  mountain  chun  in  Phocis,  extending 
in  a  north-easterly  direction  ftom  the 
country  of  the  Loori  Osolc  to  Mount 
(Eta,  and  in  a  south  westerly  direction 
through  the  middle  of  Phocis  till  it  joins 
Mount  Helicon  on  the  borders  of  Bcsotia. 
Tlie  name  Parnassus,  howerer,  was  more 
usually  restricted  to  the  lofty  moontain 
upon  which  Delphi  was  situated,  now 
called  Liahira,  and  which  was  fomons  in 
ancient  mythology  as  the  fiivourite  resort 
of  Apollo  and  £e  Muses,  and  espedally 
sacred  to  Bacchus.   It  was  anciently  called 
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Lamattus,  beeauie  the  ark  or  lamax  of 
Deuealion  Imoded  hero  after  the  flood; 
and  its  latter  name  was  laid  to  be  derived 
fran  Famanuii  the  ton  of  Neptune  and 
Cleodora.  Pamaasiu  is  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  Central  Greeeoi  and  nmy  be  seen 
from  the  Acroeorinthus  in  Corinth.  It  had 
two  summits,  one  of  which,  called  Hy* 
ampaea,  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  the  other 
to  Bacchus.  Running  down  the  cleft  be* 
tween  the  summits  was  the  fiunous  Cas- 
talian  stream ;  and  higher  up  the  mountain 
the  Corycian  cavci  inhabited  by  the  Muses. 
—  II.  A  son  of  Neptune,  who  gave  his 
name  to  the  moontun  of  Pbocis,  above 
noticed. 

pARvas(gen.-e^)f  the  highest  mountain 
of  Attica,  rising  on  the  northern  firontier, 
connected  with  Pentelious  to  the  south, 
and  towards  Boeotia  with  Cithseron.  It 
was  fiunous  for  its  wines,  as  well  as  for  a 
statue  of  Jupiter  Pamethius,  and  an  altar 
of  Jupiter  Semeleua. 

Paeopamisus,  a  province  of  India,  lying 
between  the  countries  which  the  moderns 
name  Kharatan  and  Cabml,  and  correspond- 
ing  to  the  tract  between  Bkrat  and  CabuL 
It  was  separated  ftom  Bactria  by  a  range 
of  mountains  also  called  Paropamisus,  now 
Nmdit  Kkot,  part  of  the  great  chain  of 
Imaos. 

Paeos,  ParOt  called  also  Cabamis,  De- 
raetrias,  Hiria,  Hykasos,  Minoa,  Factia, 
and  Zacynthus,  a  cielelnmted  island  among 
the  Cyeladcs,  according  to  Pliny,  about 
thirty-six  miles  in  drcumference,  a  mea- 
euro  which  some  of  the  modems  have 
extended  to  fifty,  and  even  eighty  miles. 
According  to  lliucydides,  Pkros  was  ori- 
ginally settled  by  Phoenicians.  It  early 
attained  to  great  wealth  and  considera- 
tion, and  established  colonies  in  Thasos 
and  other  islands.  During  the  first  Per- 
sian war  it  rided  with  the  Persians ;  and 
after  the  defeat  of  the  latter  at  Marathon, 
the  eity  of  Psroa  was  unsuocessfiiUy  be- 
deged  by  Miltiades.  Themistodes,  how- 
ever, rendered  it  tributary  to  Athens. 
Faros  was  fiunous  in  antiquity  for  its 
beautiful  snow-white  marble,  whence  Vir- 
gil has  called  the  island  tdtfea  Baro».  The 
fiiiest  of  the  ancient  statuei^  including  the 
Venus  de  Medicis,  the  Apollo  Belvidere^ 
iq»d  the  Antinous,  were  formed  out  of  this 
materiaL  Xliequarrieswero  situated  about 
four  milesfrom  the  city  of  Fsros,  and  remain 
eiaetly  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  left 
hy  the  ancients.  Dr.  Clarke  says  they  had 
been  wrought  with  infinite  skill ;  and  that 
the  blocks  had  been  cut  out  with  such  pre- 
^sioQ  that  there  was  not  the  smallest  waste. 
Paros  also  produced  several  distinguished 


individuals,  among  whom  may  be  spacifieA 
Archilochus,  the  inventor  of  Iambics*     I»  ■ 
modem  times,  the  only  event  of  import- 
ance connected  with  the  history  of  Faros  m 
the  discovery  of  the  "  Pkurian  or  Arundelian 
Chromclek"  which  was  procured  originally 
by  M.  de  Peirese,  a  fVenehman,  aftcrwarda 
purohased  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and 
given  by  him  to  the  Umversity  of  Oaford» . 
This  is  a  cfaronologiosl  account  of  tha 
principal  events  in  Grecian,  and  partici|«, 
larly  vk  Athenian  history,  during  a  period . 
of  1318  years,  firom  the  roign  of  Ceeropsr 
fi.  c.  1450,  to  the  archonship  of  DJognetnsb. 
B.  c.  S64.     But  the  chronicle  of  the  last 
ninety  ^ears  was  lost,  so  that  the  part  now 
remainmg  ends  at  the  archonship  of  IMoti-  • 
mus,  &  c.  354.     The  authenticity  of  tnia 
chronicle  has  been  called  in  question  by 
Mr.  Robertton,  who,  in  1788,  published  a. 
Disserfofioii  oa  lA<  JPaarian  ChrimSdt,     Hia 
objections,  however,  have  been  ablv  and 
fully  diMnissed,  and  the  authenticity  of 
this  ancient  document  has  been  fully  vin- , 
dicated  by  Porson,  in  his  review  of  Robert- 
son*s  essay. 

FAaaHAsii,  a  people  of  Arcadia,  appa- 
rently on  the  Laeonian  frontier ;  but  the 
extent  and  position  of  their  territory  aro 
not  precisely  determined.  Pausanias  seema 
to  assign  tiie  Parrhasii  a  more  western 
rituatton.  Their  towns  were  Lycosura» 
Ihocnias,  TVapesus,  Acaoesium*  Maearea* 
and  Dasea,  all  of  whieh  were  west  an4 
north-west  of  Megalopolis.  The  Arcadiana 
were  sometimes  called  Parrhoiimu;  Arcaa 
Parrhadg  j  and  Carmenta,  Evander^  mo- 
ther, Porrhanadta. 

FAAEHAsius,  I.,  a  celebrated  painter* 
son  and  pupil  of  Evenor,  and  a  native  or 
Ephesus^  but  who  became  eventually  ». 
citiaen  of  Adieus,  having  been  presented 
with  the  fieedom  of  that  city.     He  waaj 
oontemponuy  with  Zeuxis,  and  ia  sup#, 
posed  to  have  flourished  about  a.  c.  415. 
He  was  so  vain  of  his  art  that  he  clothed 
himself  in  purple,  wore  a  crown  of  gold», 
and  called  himself  kin^  of  painters,    rnajn 
who  has  recorded  a  list  of  his  works,  re- 
lates a  trial  of  skill  between  Parrbasiua, 
and  Zeuxis,  in  which  the  latter  allowed' 
his  grapes  to  have  been  surpassed  by  the 
drapery  of  the  former.     This  contest,  saya . 
Fuseli,  **  if  not  a  fioUc,  was  an  efibrt  of 
puerile  dexterity.** — 1 1.    A  son  of  Ju^ 
piter,  OTi  acGordmg  to  some,  of  Mars,  by 
the  Nymph  Philonomia. 

pAaTHBNLa  and  PAaTHXKii.    See  Pha«. 

LAVTHVS* 

PaatuxkIox,  Fdenk  Bcmrnonh  L,   the' 
south-western   extremity  of  the   Taurio 
Chersonese,  so   called  from    Iphigenia^i' 
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baifiBg  iM0ii  AUed  to  hftve  offered  up 
hife  hsr  human  nerilioa  to  the  Taiurio 
Dfana.  — II.  A  eity  of  Mysia,  in  the  tar* 
ritory  of  Troaa. 

pAftndtiiIo%  I.,  iZociAen,  a  riwr  of 
Aiphhigoiuay  wbieh  it  aeparates  from  Bi- 
thfnia»  ftlUng  into  the  Siixine  aee  near 
Seannnm.  It  vas  fidiled  to  have  dertTod 
ita  name  either  from  the  virgin  Diana,  who 
wm  said  to  have  been  bom  tfaer%  or  per- 
hopa  "from  the  parity  of  ita  wBten.~-II. 
jPtHktHh  a  mountain  in  Aieadia*  forming 
the  limit  between  that  eomtry  and  Ar- 
golia^  where  Flan  was  aaid  to  have  appeared 
to  Fhidippidca,  the  Athenian  oourier,  who 
wnaeent  to  Sparta  to  edlicit  aueoour  against 
tbe,F^niaBB.«-nL  A  rieer  of  Elis,  east 
Of  the  Harpinates,  and,  like  it,  a  tributary 
of  the  Alpheui.  On  its  banks  by  the 
town  of  Epxna.  -—  IV.  A  native  of  Micaa, 
in  Asia  ]!dinor,  taken  prisoner  by  Cinna 
in  the  war  with  Idithridaites,  a.  c.  81, 
and  brought  to  Rome,  where  he  inatrueted 
Virgil  in  Greek,  and  is  said  to  have  guned 
hia  freedom  on  aceount  of  his  learning 
Of  his  numerous  works,  only  one  remains. 
Oh  Amatory  AffutumM,  addressed  to  Corw 
nelius  Oallus,  the  elcgiae  poet. 

PAaTuixoK  (n^«f«6y)^  the  mag- 
nifieent  temple  of  Minewa  in  the  Aero- 
polk -of -Athens,  soeaUed  in  hotiour  of  the 
virginity  of  that  goddess  (from  mpBifoa,  a 
ejryte).  It  waa-  a  periptand  octoetyle  of 
the  Dorie  ord«r,iwiifa  seventeen  nofamns 
on  the  sides,  eaeh  nz  feet  two  ineha*  in 
diameter  at  the  ben,  and  thicty*fiHir  fret 
in  height,  elevatad  on  three  atepa.  Its 
height,  from  the  bese  of  the  pediments,  was 
«zty-fif  e  feet,  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
area-  S93  feet  by  lOS.  The  eastern  pedi* 
meat  waa  adoraed  with-  tw«  groups  of 
akatiies,  one  of  whieh  rfpreaenled  the  birth 
of  Minerva,  the  other  the  eontest  off  Mi« 
ncrva  with  Neptune  foe  the  .government 
of  Athena.  Onthemetopeawaasculptttred 
the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  with  the  Li^ 
tlMs;  and  the friese  contained  a  representa*- 
tion  of  the  Panathcnaie  festivals.  lotinh^ 
QdUerates,  and  Carpion.were  the  arehl- 
tniaof  this  temple;  Phidias  was  the  artist; 
and  its  entire,  coat  has  been  estimatad  at 
one  mnd:  a  half  million  ateritn^  Qfthia 
boilding  eight  oolumna  of  the  eastern  front 
gnd  aeverd  of  the  lateral  eelohhades  are 
stiU standing..  Of  the  frontispiece,  whieh 
rfi^rescnted  the  eonteat  of  Neptime  and 
Minerva,  nothing  ramains  but  tilt  bead  of 
a  sea  hone  and  the*  figutca  of  two  women 
without  heads.  The  combat  of  the  Gcn- 
tamv  and  tiie  Lapilhaft  Is  in  better  preser- 
vation ;  but  of  the  numerous  statues  trith 
whkh  thia  tenqpile  waa  enikhedrtlMt  Of 


Adrian  alone  remains.  The  Parthenoo. 
however,  dilapidated  as  it  is,  still  setaina 
an  air  of  inexpressible  grandeur  and  sub* 
limity;  and  it  forms  at  once  the  highest 
point  m  Athens,  and  the  centre  of  the 
Aeiopolis.  It  b  hardly  nnnssiary  to  in. 
form  tiie  reader  <  that  the  ehidT  poitkm  of 
the  seulptuieof  the  Parthenon  imow  placed 
in  the  British  Jffuseum,  where  it  forme, 
with  some  additions,  the  collection  of  the 
EUgin  Marbles. 

PAavnix^JBUs,  son  of  Meleeger  and. 
Atahmta,  or,  according  to  some,  of  Bfi- 
laniott  and  another  Atalanta.  He  was  one  of 
the  seven  ehiefe  who  aoonmpanied  Adtastus^ 
king  of  Argos,  in  his  expedition  against 
Hiebes^  and  was  killed  by  Amphidieus. 

PjLaTBBMSrx,  I.,  one  of  the  Sirena. 
(SeeNaAroLi&>^II.  A  daughter  of  Stym- 
phalus. 

PAamU,  a  celebratea  eouiltry  of  Asia, 
called  by  the  Gieeka  Psrthyva  and  Fttr- 
thiene,  originally  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Media,  south  by  Carmania,  nofth  by  Hyr- 
cania,  east  by  Afia,  &e. ;  but  what  the 
ancients  called  the  Pkrthian  empire  waa 
of  vast  extent,  bounded  on  the  cast  by  the 
Indus,  west  by  the  Tigris,  south  l^  the 
Mare  Erythranun,  and  north  by  Caucasus 
The  Parthiaas  were  the  most  expert  bono, 
men  and  archers  in  the  world,  and  were. 
femous  for  their  pedullto>  oustom  of  <fis- 
charging  arrows  while  retiring  foil  speed. 
They  were  originallv  a  tribe  of  Scy- 
thians^ who,  being  exilsd,  as  their  name  im« 
plies,  from  tbefr  own  'eountry,  settled  ncer 
Hyieania.  Arsacea  laid  the  foundatica 
of  sat  empire  whieh  ultimately  extended 
.all  over  Asia,  h.  o.  850;  and  at  one  tima 
the  Parthians  disput<sd  the  empire  of  the 
world  with  the  Romans,  and  could  never 
be  wholly  subdued  by<  that  natiom  who 
had  left  Ao  other  people  uoeonquetad  by 
their  arms.  Thn  last  kiag  was  Aria* 
hanus  IV.,  on  whose  death,  a.  n.  999,  hia 
tercitariea-were  annexed  to  the  new  kiog*^ 
idem  of  Pteeia,  usually  called  the  dynas^ 
'of  the  Sassanids^t  under  Artaxersss.    to 


PAHHTiirs.     See  Parvkia. 

PAEYAoaks,  a  chain  of  moontains  bran^ 
ing  off  from  the  range  of  Caucasus  runniiig 
to  the  south-west,  and  separating  Cappadi»r 
oia  from  Armenia.     The  higheat  aleviitkiii, 
in  this  mage  was  Moofr^  Argaeus. 

PAaralTi%  a  Persian  prinoesi^  wife  oC 
Darius  OchiUf.by  whom  fiw  had  Artaxer- 
xes  Mnemon  and  Cyrus  the  younger.  Sha 
was  s6  partial  to  her  younger  son,  that  aher 
committed  the  greatest  cruelties  to  en» 
courage  his  amlntioo,  and  supported  him 
in.lus  rebellion  ugainst  Jus  brother  Moa^ 
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moD.  On  the  death  of  Cyrus,  she  wreaked 
lier  reogeance,  as  &r  aa  she  was  able,  on 
all  who  had  been  instrumental  in  his  fidl. 
Ona  of  the  principal  sufferers  was  the 
etmueh  Mesabates,  who  had  cut  off  the 
head  and  right  hand  of  Cyrus  by  order  oF 
Artaxcrxes.  She  also  poisoned  Statira, 
the  wife  of  the  king. 

PasakoIda,  FAssAEOAnA,  (Mr  Pasae- 
OA0A,  a  very  ancient  city  of  Persia,  and  the 
loyal  nsidiuice  prerious  to  the  founding  of 
Ptosepdlss.  It  stood  to  the  south-east  of 
Befwpolis,  and  near  the  confines  of  Car- 
mania,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cyrus  or  Kores, 
god  was  said  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  a 
tmnp  which  remained  on  the  spot  where 
Cyrus  debated  Astyages,  hence  the  name 
tt  the  city  has  been  explained  as  rignifyine 
*tfae  camp  of  the  Persians."  It  contuned 
also  the  treasury  and  the  fiimons  tomb  of 
Gyrus,  of  which  Strabo  and  Arrian  hare 
left  an  aoeounL  Mmtrgaub  and  Fana  have 
both  been  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  this 
ancient  city.  Pasargadie  is  used  by  Hero- 
dotus to  indicate  the  noblest  Pernan  tribe. 

•  pAsirali,  a  daughter  of  the  Sun  and 
Perseis,  wife  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  and 
mother  of  the  Minotaur.     See  MiiroTAua. 

Pasrioeis.     See  'Hoais. 

PassIeom,  the  capital  of  Epirus,  plun- 
dered by  the  Romans  on  the  termination 
of  the  war  with  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon. 

PAssnirus,  I.,  a  Rotten,  who  reduced 
Numidia. — 1 1.  Paulus,  a  Roman  knight, 
and  nephew  of  Ph>pwtias,  who  attempted 
lyric  poetry  with  success.— III.  Crispus, 
husband  of  Domitia,  and  afterwards  of 
Agnppina,  Nero's  mother. 

Fatala.  See  Patzala. 
-  PXtIka  (wirtMi),  •  town  of  Lycia,  on 
die  eastern  tide  of  the  mouth  of  the  Xan^ 
thus,  with  a  eapacious  harbour,  a  temple 
and  Oracle  of  Apollo  PakartM,  The  god 
was  supposed  by  some  to  roide  for  the 
wcL  winter  months  at  Patata,  and  the  rest 
of  the  year  at  Delphi.  Numerous  ruins 
df  this  ancient  city  are  still  to  be  seen  M 
i\i<toUy  which  occupies  its  site. 

•  PavavIuv,  a  celebrated  and  iuC^iortant 
eity  of  Cisaipiae  Oaul,  in  the  district  of 
Venetii,  between  the  Meduaeus  Mi^  and 
Ifinor,  aaid  to  have  been  founded  by  An<^ 
•eiior,  loon  after  the  Trojan  war.  Strabo 
Speaks  of  PatftTivm  as  the  greatest  afid 
moat  flourishing  city  in  the  north  of  Italy. 
It»-tnan«lhctiu«s  of  cloth  and  woollen 
itollb  were  renowned  throughout  Italy, 
and,*  togather  with  its  traffic  in  ▼arious 
•ommbmties,  solBctetitly  attested  the  great 
irwlth  and  ptospeiity  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  histoiian  IaxJ  was  a  native  of  Pata- 
^nasB^  and  the  alltged  patavinity  of  his 


style  has  long  been  a  topic  for  critical  dis- 
cussion.    Want  of  space  compels  us  to 
omit  an  interesting  event  in  the  history  of 
Patavium,  which  the  reader  will  find  de- 
tailed at  some  length  in  £tey,  x.  S.    The 
modern  Padua  (in  Italian  Aaloea)  ocen* 
pies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Patavium. 
pATxactfLus.     See  VxLLxias. 
pATiKiTHKs,  one  of  the  Persian  Mag^ 
who  raised  his  brother  to  the  throne  be- 
cause he  resembled  Smerdis,  brother  of 
Cambyses. 

Pajmos,  Patmoy  a  small  island  of  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  belonging  to  the 
Sporades,  celebrated  in  ecclesiastical  hia- 
^ry  as  the  place  of  St.  John*s  exile  during 
Domitian's  persecution.  The  Romans 
generally  bailed  their  culprits  hither. 

Patajb,,  Paihratf  a  celebrated  city  of 
Acbaia  at  the  opening  of  the  Corinthian 
GuU^  said  to  have  been  built  on  the  site 
of  three  towns,  called  AroiS,  Antfaea,  and 
Messatis,  which  had  been  founded  by  the 
lonians  when  they  were  in  possession  of 
the  country.  Its  inhabitants  took  an  active 
part  in  the  Achaian  war,  and  the  town  suf- 
fered greatly.  After  the  battle  of  Actium, 
however,  it  was  raised  to  its  former  flourish* 
ing  condition  by  Augustus,  who  made  it 
a  colony  by  establishing  in  it  some  of  his 
veterans.  In  Strabo's  time  it  was  a  Isrge 
and  populous  town ;  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century  it  was  still  prosper* 
ous,  though  remarkable  for  the  dissolute- 
ness of  its  inhabitants. 

PatxGclus,  one  of  the  Grecian  chiefk 
during  the  Trojan  war,  son  of  Menoetius 
and  Sthenele,  and  grandson  of  Actor, 
whence  he  was  called  Menntiades  and 
Actor.  The  acddental  murder  of  Clyso- 
nymus,  son  of  Amphidamus,  having  obliged 
him  to  fly  ftvnn  Opua^  where  his  ikti^et 
reigned,  he  retired  to  the  court  of  Peleus^ 
king  of  Phthia,  where  he  contracted  an 
intimate  friendslkip  with  Achilles,  the  mo^ 
narch*s  son,  and  afterwards  accompanied 
him  to  TVoy.  Upon  the  determination  of 
Achilles  to  retire  from  the  war  after  his 
quarrd  with  Agamemnon,  Patroclus,  im- 
patient at  the  successes  of  the  Trojans,  ob- 
tained permission  from  his  friend  to  lead 
the  Ihessalians  to  the  eoiiflict  Achillea 
equipped  him  in  his  own  armour,  except 
^ving  him  the  spear  called  Pelias.  The 
stratagem  proved  completely  suceessftil; 
and  from  the  consternation  into  which  the 
Trojans  were  thrown  at  the  presence  of  the 
supposed  Achilles,  Patroclus  was  enabled 
to  pursue  them  to  the  very  walls  of  the 
city.  The  protecting  hand,  however,  of 
their  tutelary  god,  Apollo,  at  last  prevailed^ 
and  tiie  brave  Greek  foil  beneath  the  arm 
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tof  Utetatv  who  wia  pow^fully  aided  by 
-tto  aon  of  LsCona.  A  fierce  contest  eo- 
'<0iied  ftir  the  body  of  Fmoclui,  of  which 
'  AJas  and  Meneluift  ultiinatdy  obtained 
pdMMMon.  Aehillce  Ibrtfot  hii  resentment 
iRgaiiiit  AgameiDiioat  and  entered  the  field, 
€0  avenge  the  Ml  of  his  ftiend^  and  his 
ffifer'wtt  jntificd  only  by  the  death  of 
Heemr.  The  grief  of  Achilles,  and  the 
4bfteal  rites  pAlbnnad  in  honour  of  Pa- 
trodua,  are  detailed  in  the  eighteenth  and 
itw«nty<4liird  books  of  the  Iliad. 
^-   PaTtfLcIns.    fleejAKoa. 

Paulikus,  Pompuus,  I.,  an  officer  in 
'  KMO*ii  r^gtt,  who  had  command  of  the 
'O&fttmn  armies,  and  finished  the  works  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  which  Drnsus  had 
■begun  ttity- three  years  before. —II.  Suo- 
4kmiua.    See  SonoHivs. 

PAuLtrs,  Lvcius  iEiuuus,  I.,  a  cel»> 
bMled  Roman  commander,  elected  joint 
lN>nattl  with  M.  Lrvius  fislinator,  b.c  S19. 
B^g  sent  against  Demetrius  of  Pharos, 
%bo  had  induced  the  Illyrians  to  reroH 
ftom  their  allegiance  to 'Rome,  his  arms 
%rti«  crowned  with  complete  success;  and 
te  his  return  he  was  honoured  with  a 
iplendid  triumph,  but  was  subsequently 
hccused  of  peculation  and  acquitted.  He 
kras  again  mxsed  to  the  consulship,  b.  c. 
SI  6,  along  with  Terentius  Varro,  and  after 
tinng  his  utmost  efibrts  to  check  the  rash* 
itess  of  his  ccaieague,  who  resolved  to 
hasard  an  engagement  with  Hannibal,  he 
look  the  command  of  the  right  wing  at 
Cannae^  and  died  on  the  field  of  battle.  — 
II.  Lucius  JEmilius,  son  of  the  preceding, 
sumamed  Macedonicus  after  his  Tictory 
Dvcr  Pttseus^  was  bom  a.  c.  229.  His 
first  public  employment  was  that  of  a  com* 
inianoner  in  the  settlement  of  a  colony  at 
Cxoton,  B.  c.  194.  After  passing  through 
fhe  subordinate  ofllces  of  curale  asdile,  a.  c. 
193,  and  pr»tor,  191,  in  which  capacity 
be  went  to  Hispania  Ulterior,  where  he 
ranained  two  rears,  he  was  elected  one  of 
the  ten  commissioners  for  settling  the  af- 
fidrs  of  Asia  after  the  subimssion  of  Anti* 
ochus  the  Great,  b.c.  182;  waa  elected 
jDonsul,  after  being  thrice  rcgected,  and  the 
year  following,  as  proconsul,  directed  his 
arms  against  the  Ugurians,  whom  he 
totally  subjected.  In  the  year  b.c.  168, 
the  Roman  senate,  weary  of  the  protrac- 
tion of  the  Macedonian  war,  elected  Paulus 
JEmilius,  then  in  his  sixtieth  year,  consul 
a  second  time;  and  after  a  rapid  march 
the  Roman  general  forced  Perseus  to  re- 
tire to  Pydna,  where  the  celebrated  en- 
gagement was  fought  that  put  an  end  to 
the  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  Having 
Anally  settled  the  gOTemment  of  Mace- 


doma  with  ten  comnusstoners  ftom  Roiiie« 
he  sacked  seventy  cities  of  Epims,  and 
baring  dirided  thk  booty  amongst  his  sdl* 
diers,  he  returned  to  Italy,  leading  Peraens, 
with  his  wretched  frmily,  to  adoni  the  tri- 
umph of  the  conqueroa  The  ridies  die 
Romans  derived  firom  this  conquest  ware 
so  immense,  that  the  people  were  freeii 
iWmi  all  taxes  till  the  consnlsbip  of  Hwtiiia 
and  Pansa.  He  was  elected  to  the  consul- 
ship B.  c.  164,  the  duties  of  which  he  dl»- 
oharged  with  great  moderation,  and  died 
four  years  afterwards  universally  regretted. 
By  Papiiia,  a  lady  belongnig  to  one  of 
tfaie  first  ftmilies  in  Rome,  he  had  two  sons 
and  three  daughters.  Of  the  sons,  the 
elder  had  been  adopted  into  the  house  of 
the  Fabii  by  the  eidebrated  opponent  of 
Hannibal,  and  consequently  bore  the  name 
of  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  iEmilianus,  to  made  his  original 
connection  with  the  house  of  the  iEmifiL 
Hie  rounger,  only  seventeen  yean  at  age 
at  this  period,  had  been  adopted  by  bia 
own  cousin,  the  son  of  Scipio  Africanus* 
and  was  now  called  by  the  same  name  as 
his  graiuUather  by  adoption,  vis.  P.  Coi^ 
nelius  Scipiot  with  the  addition  of  iBmili- 
anus,  as  in  his  brother's  case.  By  the 
marriage  of  his  daughters,  again,  ^milius 
became  fiither  in-law  of  Marcus  Porcius 
Cato,  aon  of  the  cenaor,  and  of  JEMua 
Tubero.  By  a  second  marriage  he  had  two 
children ;  but  they  both  dSed  about  the  pe- 
riod of  his  laat  and  greatest  triumph. — III. 
Maximus.  See  Maximus  Fabivs.  —  IV. 
JEgineta.    See  jEoinbta. 

PausanYas,  I.,  a  Spartan  general,  who 
greatly  rignalized  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Platsea  against  the  Persians.  He  waa 
afterwards  puced  at  the  head  of  the  Spar- 
tan armies,  and  extended  his  conquests  in 
Asia.  But  becoming  dlsBatisfied  with 
his  countrymen,  whom  his  haughtiness 
had  offended,  he  offered  to  betray  Greece 
to  the  Penians,  if  he  recdived  in  mar- 
riage, as  the  reward  of  his  perfidy,  the 
daughter  of  their  monarch.  His  intrigues^ 
however,  were  discovered  br  means  of 
a  youth,  who  when  entrusted  with  let- 
ters refused  to  go  to  Persia,  on  the  recol^ 
lecti<m  that  those  employed  in  that  office 
before  had  nerer  returned.  Hie  letters  were 
giren  to  the  epbori  of  Sparta ;  and  on  his 
perfidy  being  laid  open,  Pausanias  fled  fiir 
safi^y  to  a  temple  of  Minerva ;  but  his  pur- 
suers surroimded  the  building  with  heapa 
of  stones,  the  first  of  which  was  carried 
thither  by  his  own  mother ;  and  when  he 
was  on  the  eve  of  starvation,  he  was  brought 
forth  for  execution,  b.c.  467. — II.  A 
fisvourite  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  who 
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HCQQBipanied  the  prince  in  an  eipedition 
:jiAaintt  the  lUyrians,  in  which  he  wail 
toiled^ III.  A  youth  ci  noble  fiunily, 
memorable  in  history  for  the  murder  of 
3Phllip  of  Maeedon,  fiither  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  at  whoie  oourt  he  oceupied 
a  poat  in  the  royal  guarda.  The  mo- 
tlva  that  impelled  him  to  the  deed  was, 
that  be  had  suffered  an  outrage  firom 
Attalus,  one  of  the  eourtiers,  for  which 
Philip  had  sefiued  to  give  him  satis- 
faction. (See  Pniurros.)  After  commit- 
ting the  deed,  the  murderer  rushed  to- 
wards the  gates  of  the  eityt  where  horses 
were  waiting  for  him ;  but  he  was  closely 
pursued  by  some  of  the  great  officers  of 
the  royal  body-guard,  ana  despatched.  — 
IV.  A  celebrated  traTeller  and  geogn^ 
phical  writer,  a  native  of  Lydia,  who  £>u- 
nshed  during  the  reigns  of  Hadrian  and 
the  Antonines.  He  travelled  in  Greece, 
Macedonia,  Asia,  Egypt,  and  even  in 
Africa  as  fiir  as  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  and  afterwards  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Rome,  where  he  published  his 
Traveli  through  Greece  ('£A\d8or  vepaf 
yiivis)t  in  ten  books,  which  have  been 
often  reprinted.  In  this  work,  which  is 
written  m  the  Ionic  dialect,  he  gives,  with 
great  precision,  an  account  of  the  situation 
of  different  cities,  antiquities,  and  curi- 
osities of  Greece,  and  be  has  interwoven 
many  valuable  mytholo^cal  traditions  in 
his  hintorioal  accoimt— •The  name  Pausa- 
nias  was  common  to  many  other  persons  of 
antiquity ;  but  those  above  given  are  moat 
worthy  of  notice. 

PausIas,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Sicyon, 
who^  after  learning  the  rudiments  of  his 
art  from  his  fiither  Brietes,  became  a 
fellow-pupil  of  Apelles  and  Melanthiua, 
and  was  the  first  who  understood  how  to 
apply  colours  to  wood  or  ivory  by  means 
of  fire.  His  pictures  obtained  great  cele- 
brity. 

Paosilypds,  a  celebrated  mountain  and 
grotto  near  Naples,  so  called  firom  the 
eflfect  its  beauty  was  supposed  to  produce 
in  nupending  eorrow  and  anxiety  (ira6<rmf 
X&trtivy  On  this  mountain  Vedius  Pollio 
had  a  villa,  and  a  pond  in  which  be  kept 
fiimpreys,  to  which  he  used  to  throw  such 
slaves  as  had  committed  a  fault. 

Pavor,  an  emotion  of  the  mind,  which 
feceived  divine  honours  among  the  Ro- 
mans. Tullus  Hofitilius,  third  king  of 
Rome,  first  built  temples,  and  raised  altars, 
to  her  honour,  as  also  to  Pallor,  goddess  of 
Paleness. 

Pax,  an  allegorical  divinity  among  the 
ancients.  The  Athenians  raised  her  a  sta- 
tue, representing  her  as  holding  Plutus, 


god  of  wealth,  in  her  lap,  to  iotmiala  that 
peace  gives  rise  to  proq^ty  and  opu- 
lence. She  was  represented  anflog  dw 
Romans  with  the  bom  of  plesMhTr  eUd 
carrying  an  olive-bfsneb  in  her  haniL  ThfB 
emperor  Vespanan  buUt  her  a  eelabrat«l 
temple,  which  was  eonsumed  by  fire  i»  tbe 
reign  of  Commodus.  It  was  cuetef^syiy 
for  men  of  learning  to  deposit  their  wiit- 
ings  there^  as  in  a  place  of  the  gmlcit 
security. 

Paxos,  Paxo,  a  small  island  aouth-weit 
of  Coitsyra,  fonmng  one  of  the  loaias 
Islanda. 

Pbd1su%  I.,  the  mortal  one  of  the  thiMfe* 
steeds  which  Achillea  obtained  when  lie 
sacked  the  city  of  Action,  and  whieb  die# 
of  a  wound  received  from  Sarpedon,  in  th» 
contest  between  the  latter  and  Petroelus^ 
—II.  A  town  of  the  Leleges  in  l^vwe, 
eometimes  identified  with  Adramyttiuab 
—  III.  More  commonly  Pedaaum  or 
Pedaaa,  JPftCdbfa,  a  city  of  the  LeUn 
in  Caria,  and  the  capital  of  a  district 
which  included  no  less  than  Mght  citiee 
within  its  limits.  It  was  remarkable  ior 
the  singular  phenomenon,  that  whenever 
the  inlubitants  were  threatened  with  any 
calamity,  the  chin  of  the  priestess  oif 
Minerva  became  ftimished  with  a  beard  i 
a  prodigy  which  was  reported  to  have  hup*' 
pened  three  times^— IV.  The  Homeric* 
name,  according  to  some,  for  Methonc^  in 
Messenia. 

Pxno,  ALBiHovAMns.   See  ALanfovAXUtf 

PxDUM,  25ap<arolo,  an  ancient  town  of 
Latium,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pneneste,  taken 
by  storm,  and  destroyed  by  CamiUus. 
Horace  mentions  the  Regio  Pedana  in  on* 
of  his  Epistles. 

PaoXdois,  a  name  given  to  the  Muses» 
from  the  fountain  Hippocrene,  which  thai 
winged  steed  Pegasus  is  said  to  have  ptom 
duced  with  a  blow  of  his  hoof. 

PioXsxs,  a  name  given  to  CEnone  byf 
Ovid,  because  she  was  daughter  of  the 
n'oer  («i}7^)  Cebren. 

PxoIsiuM  Staonuh,  a  lake  near  Ephe* 
sus,  which  arose  from  the  earth  when 
Pegasus  struck  it  with  his  fooL 

PboIsus,  I.,  a  winged  steed  which 
sprang  forth  from  the  neck  of  Medusa, 
after  her  head  had  been  severed  by  Per-> 
sens;  so  called  because  bom  near  thef 
sources  (mryat)  of  Ocean.  As  soon  as  he 
was  bom  he  flew  upward,  and  fixed  hie 
abode  on  Mount  Helicon,  where,  with  a 
blow  of  his  hooi^  he  produced  the  fountain 
Hippocrene.  He  used,  however,  to  come 
and  drink  occasionally  at  the  fountain  of 
Pirene,  on  the  Acrocorinthus,  and  it  waa 
here  that  Bellerophon  caught  him  prepa- 
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ivlvry  to  )m  enterpriae  agaiiiit  the  CbU 
mar*.  ,  AfWr  throwing  off  BeU«opbon 
whiMi  th9  Utter  wished.to  fly  to  the  hea- 
TfHM^  ^^gwuB  i^reoted  hk  couzse  to  the 
skiesi  fM  FM  made  a  comteUstion  by 
JyipUer*  l>e  Jfuse^  derived  from  him, 
■«Mqg  the  poets,  the  eppell^tioa  of  Piya- 
sidut.vtd  £K>m  him  olio  the  fountein  of 
Hippoeiene  is  oaUed.  jPi$jfonde§  umkt,  of 
^iagu  imcl(b  Pexpeusy  aocording  to  Ovid* 
was  mounted  on  the  horse  Pegasus  when 
he  destroyed  the  see*monater  to  which  ^- 
dromeda  was  ;  exposed. —II.  A  ceft^in 
lawyer  and /}ra/ec<ic«  tmtif  in  the  timp  of 
Ve^asian.      ^      . 

PaLAGOiflAi  I.».,  one  of  the  northern 
divisions  of  Maoeidoiiia,  inhabited  by  a 
hiwieh  ,of  the  Pasonians^  called  the  Pela- 
glOQca.  Its  chief  town  was  also  called  Pe- 
lagciiia.  -r  XI-  TripoUs  or  TripoUtis,  a  dis- 
tfist  of  Tliessaly ;  so  called  from  containing 
three  principal  towni^  Azorus,  DoUclie> 
and  Pythium. 

^  PsLAsoi,  the  name  mtren  to  that  an- 
ient and  yn6x^'$  diffused  tribe  which  was 
the  commoo  parent  of  the  Greeks  and  of 
the  earliest  ciyilis^  inhabitants  of  Italy. 
Mof  t  authors  agree  in  representing  Arca- 
dia as  one  of  their  principal  seat^  where 
they  Ions;  remained  undisturbed :  but  the 
origin  qf  this  singular  people  is  lost  amid 
the  obsouri^  of  fitble,  and  will  always  re- 
main an  enigma.  It  would  be  impossible 
within  our  Imiits  to  give  even  an  outline 
of  the  various  theories  that  have  been 
broached  upon  this  subject ;  but  the  reader 
will  find  in  Bishop  Thirl walTs  Greece  an 
admirable  ruumi  of  all  that  has  been  writ- 
ten upon  this  interesting  question,  together 
with  many  ingenious  and  original  views. 
Hie  term  Pelasgi  is  used  by  the  poets  for 
the  Greeks  in  generaL 
.  pBLAsolcuM  (JlOsaayuc6p\  a  name  given 
to  the  roost  ancient  part  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  from  its 
having  been  constructed  by  the  Pelasgi. 

Pxx.asgi5tis,  a  district  of  Thessaly,  oc- 
cupying the  lower  valley  of  the  Peneus  as 
hx  as  the  sea,  and  originally  inhabited  by 
the  Perrhaebi,  a  tribe  of  Pelasgic  origin. 

PxLASous,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Niobe, 
who  reigned  in  Sicyoo,  and  gave  his  name 
to  the  Pelasgi,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  Peloponnesus. 

PxLBTHaoKii,  an  epithet  given  to  the 
Lapithae,  because  they  dw»lt  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mount  Pelethronium,  a  branch  of  Pe- 
fion,  in  Hiessaly. 

PxLKUS,  a  lung  of  Thessaly,  son  of 
JEacus,  monarch  dT  .£gina,  and  die  nymph 
Endeis,  the  daughter  of  Chiron.  Having 
been  accessory,  along  with  Tetamon,  to 


the  ^Mth.  of  their  sfeepbcother  Phoeus*  he 
was ,  bached  firom  ^  native  island,  but 
found  an  asylum  at  the  court  of  Eurytion, 
son  of  Actor,  king  of  Phthia  in  Th^saly. . 
who  purified  him  firom  the  blood-stain* 
and  gave,  him  his  daughter  Antigone  in 
miurruge,'  with  the  third  part  of  the  king* 
don^  ajf  a  marriage  portion.  Peleus  was 
present  with  Eurytion  at  the  chase  of  the 
Calydoiiiao  boar ;  but  having  unfortu- 
ToAeij  killed  his  fiither-in-law  with  the 
javehn,  which  he  had  hurled  against  the 
animal*  he  was  again  doomed  to  be  a  wan- 
derer. His,  second  bene&ctor  was  Acastus, 
king  of  lolchos ;  but  here  again  he  was  in* 
▼olved  in  trouble,  through  a  false  chsjge 
brought  against  him  by  Astydamia,  or 
Hippolyte,  the  wife  of  Acastus.  (See 
AcASTDS^)  To  reward  Xtih  virtue  of  Pe- 
leus, the  gods  resolved  to  give  him  a 
goddess  in  marriage,  which,  after  much 

Xess  pn  the  part  of  Thetis,  who  was 
ted  for  his  bride,  was  at  last  consum* 
mated.  Their  nuptials  were  celebrated 
with  great  solemnity  on  Mount  Pelion, 
and  were  honoured  with  the  presence  of 
all  the  deities  of  Olyrnpus,  the  goddess  of 
Discord  alone  exceptea  (see  Disco&dia), 
who  made  them  each  valuable  presents. 
The  offspring  of  this  union  was  the  cele- 
brate^ AQhiUes,  whose  death  caused  such 
grief  to  Peleus,  that  Thetis,  to  comfort  het 
husband,  promised  him  immortality,  and 
ordered  him  to  reUre  into  the  grottos  of 
the  island  of  Leuoe,  where  he  would  see 
and  converse  with  the  manes  of  his  son. 
Peleus  had  a  daughter,  named  Polydora, 
by  Antigone. 

PilYadcs,  a  name  given  to  the  daugh- 
ters of  Pelias  and  Ajoaxibia,  daughter  of 
Bias,  or  Philomache,  daughter  of  Anl- 
phion,  who  became  unwittingly,  through 
the  arts  of  Medea,  the  slayers  of  their  &- 
ther.  (See  Pxlias.)  Their  names  were 
Alceste,  Hippothoe,  Pelopea,  and  Pisidioe. 
After  the  death  of  their  fisther  the  Pe^ 
1  lades  fled  to  the  court  of  Admetus,  where 
their  brother  Acastus  pursued  them,  and 
took  their  protector  prisoner.  They  died 
in  Arcadia. 

PxiIas,  I.,  the  twin  brother  of  Neleus, 
son  of  Neptune  by  Tyro,  daughter  of  Sal- 
moneus,  who  exposed  her  offspring  in  the 
woods  as  soon  as  they  were  bom.  Their 
lives,  however,  were  preserved  by  shep- 
herds, one  of  whom  reared  the  children  as 
his  own,  calling  them  severally  by  the 
names  Pelias  and  Ndeus.  When  they 
grew  up  they  recognised  their  motheTy 
who  in  the  meantime  had  married  Cre- 
theus,  son  of  JEolus,  king  of  lolchos,  and 
had  become  the  mother  dT  three  children. 
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of  whom  MM>n  was  tho  eldest.  Ndovs 
settled  in  Ella,  but  PeUes  was  reoei^ed 
ioto  the  fiunily  of  his  step&ther  Cietheus; 
afiSK  whose ,  death  he  tuuustly  seised  the 
tingdoBB  whieb  beloagBd  to  the  ehiJdreii 
oCtbefitnner.  Jason,  howeTer,soii  of -.Ssoaf 
when  anrived  a*  jeers  of  malurity,  boldly 
dffmwivW  the  lungdom  whidh  Felias  had 
usurped.  The  latter,  sazious  lor  delay,  pro* 
Bused  te*  jelign  the  crown  as  soon  as  Jaaon 
should  bring  the  Golden  Fleeoe  from  Col- 
diis.  (SeejAsoK. )  Aeeording  to  one  venion^ 
.^Eaon  was  still  IWmg  when  JasoB  retuiiied« 
and  was  restored  to  the  yigava  of  youth 
by  the  magie  arts  of  Medea ;  but  another 
Story  states  that  durine  the  absenee  of 
Jason  Pelias  murdered  the  firtber.  and 
mother  of  the  heto^  who^  desirous  of  re- 
venge, entreated  Medea  to  eiercise  her  art 
in  iSm  bebal£  Aoeordingly  Medea  shortly 
afterwards  ingralaated  .  herself  witii  the 
daughters  of  Peliasi  and  by  vaonting  ber  art 
of  restoring  youth*  and  proving  it  by  eutting 
up  an  old  ram,  and  putting  the  pieees  into 
•  pot,  whence  issued  a  bleating  kmb,  she 
persuaded  them  to  treat  their  fiitiier  in  the 
same  mannsr,  and  then  refused  to  restore 
him  te  youth.  -*  II.  A  Tn^an  daaxS, 
wounded  by  Ulysses  during  the  TVojah 
war.  He  summed  tiie  ruin  ^  his  country, 
^nd  followed  the  Ibrtunes  of  JEness. 

PB140B8,  a  patrooymie  of  AehSUes  and 
^yrrhua,  as  dcaoended  from  Pdeus. 

Pauom,  an  Italian  trihe^  belonging  to 
the  Sabine  race,  situated  east  and  north-eaat 
of  the  Marsi.  They  derive  some  considera- 
tion in  history  from  tiie  eircumstance  of 
their  chief  city,  Corfinium,  having  been  se- 
lected by  the  aUies  in  the  JSocial  War  as 
the  seat  of  the  new  empire. 

PxlIoKj  I.,  a  range  i^  mountains  on  the 
eastern  ooast  of  Theasaly.  Its  principal 
summit  rises  behind  lolchos  andOrmenium, 
and  was  fitmous  for  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Jupiter  Actaus.  Itssidesformed  the  ancieot 
abode  of  the  Centaurs,  who  were  ejected 
by  the  L^itha ;  but  it  was  more  especislly 
the  haunt  of  Chiron,  whose  cave  occupied 
the  highest  point  of  the  mountain.  In 
their  wars  against  the  gods,  the  giants,  as 
the  poets  fiible^  placed  Ossa  upon  Pelion, 
and  <' rolled  upon  Ossa  the  leafy  Olym. 
pus,"  in  their  daring  attempt  to  scale  the 
heavens.  The  fiunous  spear  of  Peleus, 
which  descended  to  his  son  Achilles,  and 
which  none  but  the  latter  and  his  parent 
could  wield,  was  cut  from  an  ash  tree  on 
this  mountain,  and  thence  received  its 
name  of  PeHoi  Arbor,  —  II.  A  consider- 
able city  of  Illyria,  on  the  Macedonian 
border,  and  commanding  a  pass  leading 
into  that  country. 


PxLLA,  a  eityofMaeedopi%  neai  the  top 
of  the  Sinua  Ihemsileus.  in  the  district  ci 
the  Bottitetis,  on  the  lake  through  which  the 
liydias  flows.  It  became  the  capital  of  the 
htngdom  when  Odessa  was  annihilatod,  &>• 
cording  to  Ptolemy,  and  owed  its  gmndont 
to  Philip  and  to  his  son  Alesandet^  who 
was  bom  there,  and  who  was  hence  styled 
ABceiis  Juvmua  by  the  Latin  poets.  Under 
the  Romans,  Pelle  was  made  the  chief  town 
of  the  third  region  <tf  Macedon.  It  wasoo* 
loniaed  by  Julius  Csesar,  and  under  thtt 
late  emperors  assumed  the  title  of  OoL  Jtd* 
Pdku  The  ruins  of  Pella  are  still  visibly 
on  the  spot  called  .fUo/isa  or  AhUin  by 
the  Turks. 

PsLLixx,  a  city  of  Aduua,  south-west  of 
Sicyon,  situated  on  a  lofty  precipitous  hiU^ 
about  sixty  stadia  from  the  sea.  Its  naaM 
WW  derived  either  from  the  Titan  Pallas,  or 
fitmi  PeUen,nn  Argive,  and  son  of  Phorbo& 
The  Pellenians  were  the  first  of  the  Achs^ 
aos  who  aided  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  Pellene  was  oel^ 
bratod  fior  its  manufacture  of  wooUea 
doaks,  which  wvre  given  as  prises  to  the 
riders  at  the  gymnasdc  games  held  theft 
in  honour  of  Mercury.  The  ruins  of  PeU 
lene  are  to  be  seen  not  far  from  JHeala,  . 
PxLOPBA,  or  PsLoriA,  a  daughter  <^ 
Thyestes,  the  brother  of  Atreus,  and  mo^ 
ther  of  ^gisthus.    See  Ataxus. 

PxiiOnA  McsirzA,  applied  to  the  cities  of 
Greece,  but  more  particulariy  to  Mycens^ 
where  the  descendants  of  Pelops  reigned. 
PkLor^AS,  son  of  Uippoclus,  and  de- 
scended fivmi  one  of  the  principal  fiunilies  of 
Thebes.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Man» 
tinea,  a.  c.  S85,  and  owed  his  life  to  Epa- 
minondas,  with  whom  he  subsequently  con- 
tracted an  intimacy  which  la^ed  through 
life.  No  sooner  had  the  interest  of  Sparta 
prevailed  at  Thebes,  and  the  friends  of  li^ 
berty  been  banished  fit>m  the  dty,  thaa 
Pelopidas,  who  was  in  the  number  of  the 
exiles,  resolved  to  oo-operate  with  his  friends 
in  Thebes^  among  whom  was  Epaminondaa^ 
to  free  his  country  from  foreign  slavery* 
Leaving  Athens,  where  he  had  taken  re- 
fuge, Pelopidas  with  eleven  sssocistes  en- 
tered Thebes,  massacred  the  friends  of  the 
tyranny,  and  having  freed  his  country  from 
foreign  masters,  was  unanimously  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  governments  a.  c.  S79.  P^ 
lopidas  followed  up  this  advantage  by  seek* 
ing  to  embroil  the  Athenians  with  the 
Lacedaemonians,  the  latter  of  whom  he  de- 
feated at  Tegyiw,  and  some  time  after- 
wards took  part  in  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Leuctra,  under  the  command  of  Epami^ 
nondas,  1.  c.  369.  Pelopidas  was  then  a^ 
sociated  with  his  friend  in  the  Boeotarchy, 
^  u  6 
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ind  took  «n  oetivo  port  in  the  lubcequent 
ovontt  thot  led  to  tbo  humiliation  of  l^aita. 
Jn  A  w«r  which  Tbebei  afterwords  oorried 
«n  agaiMt  Alexander  tyrant  of  Pherai^ 
Pdopidaa  waa  appointed  oommander,  and 
haa  aroH  won  erowned  with  fucoev ;  hut 
1 0  waa  Mibtequently  surpriaed  hy  trea«^ryy 
and  tahen  priionory  and  only  releaied  by 
the  tnterrention  of  Epaminondaa.  He 
olbrwards  went  aa  amhaiHor  to  the  court 
o£  Aftaienoitwho  vecetved  him  with  great 
honour ;  and  on  hia  return  was  once  more 
Oent  against  Alesandrr  kiqg  of  Pherss,  and 
killed,  bmvely  fighting  in  a  celebrated  bal> 
tlo^  in  which  his  troops  obtained  the  tIo- 
taryta.c.S$4.  It  has  been  jusUy  obsenred 
thet  wiUi  Pdopidas  and  Epaminondas  the 
gkiry  and  indepeodenoe  aS  the  Ihebans 
loaeaodset 

PaioffoirMisiXcvM  BrujJiCta  eelebrated 
VWt  which  eontinoed  for  twenty-seven 
years,  betwoan  the  Atfacniansand  inhabitants 
oCPobpoanaBus  with  their  lespectiTC  allies. 
It  begv  a.  c.  431,  and  ended  a.  c.  404» 
wd  is  Ae  most  fiunoos  and  interesting  of 
■11  the  wars  which  were  carried  on  between 
the  inhabitanta  of  Greece.  For  a  minute 
wad  cireumstantial  description  of  the  erents 
and  revolutions  which  mutual  animosity 
produesdv  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
writings  of  Thucydides  and  XSenophon. 

PaLoroMvisusy  that  is,  according  to  the 
eonmonly-reoeived  explanation,  **theitlaml 
tf  Peit^,*  a  celcbnted  peninsula,  compre- 
hending the  most  southern  part  of  Greece, 
its  name  being  said  to  be  derived  from 
Pelops,  son  of  Tantalus.  The  original 
name  of  the  peninsnla  appears  to  have 
been  Apia;  so  called  from  Apis,  a  son  of 
Apollo^  or  from  Apis,  a  son  of  Tdchin, 
and  deeoendant  of  JEgialus,  whence  it  was 
also  called  JSgialea.  Homer  uses  the 
term  Aiigos  in  lome  eases,  as  including 
the  whole  peninsula.  Though  inferior  in 
extent  to  the  northern  portion  of  Greece, 
the  Peloponnesus  may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  acropolis  of  Hellas,  both  from  its  posi- 
tion, and  the  power  and  celebrity  of  the 
different  people  by  which  it  was  iidwbited. 
In  shape  it  resembles  the  leaf  of  a  plane 
tree,  being  indented  by  numerous  bays  on 
all  sides ;  and  it  is  from  this  circumstance 
that  the  modem  name  of  Morta  is  doubt- 
losly  derived,  the  word  signifying  a  mul- 
berry  leail  The  Peloponnesus  was  scarcely 
800  mUes  in  length,  and  140  in  breadth, 
and  was  separated  from  Continental  Greece 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  which,  though 
only  five  miles  broad,  Demetrius,  Ctt- 
oar,  Nero,  and  some  others,  attempted  in 
vain  to  cut,  to  make  a  communication 
between  the  bay  of  Corinth  and  the  Saro- 


nieus  Sinus.  The  ancient  Pelopenneaua 
was  divided  into  six  provinces ;  Messeni^ 
Trficonia,  £li%  Arcadia,  Achaia  Proprii^ 
and  Argolis,  to  which  some  add  fiicyon. 
These  provinces  all  bordered  on  the  aea- 
shofe^  except  Arcadia.  The  Peleponnesoa 
was  conquered,  some  time  after  the  Trojan 
war,  by  the  Heraclid«^  who  were  fiirrihly 
expelled  firom  it ;  but  they  returned  at  tfaio 
great  Doric  migration,  and  gradually  raadf 
themselves  masters  of  the  whole  peninsula. 
Its  ancient  histocy  forms  part  of  that  of 
Greece  generally.  After  the  destruction 
of  the  Achaean  leegue  by  the  Romanai 
B.  c.  146,  it  was  formed  with  the  rest  of 
Greeoe  into  the  lUxnan  prorince  dt 
Achaia,  and  continiyed  either  really  or 
nominally  a  portion  of  that  empire  fof 
more  than  ISOO  years.  The  inhabitants 
rendered  themselves  illustrious,  like  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks,  by  th^  genius,  fond:« 
nesrfinr  the  fine  arts,  eultivation  of  leann 
11^,  and  profession  of  arms. 

PxLors,  a  celebrated  prince,  sonof  Taii» 
talus,  king  of  PhrygSa,  and  £uryanaan« 
or  Euprytone,  Enrystcmista,  or  Dione. 
At  an  entertainment  given  to  the  gods  bj 
Tantalus^  the  latter,  in  order  to  try  their 
divinity,  is  said  to  have  killed  and  dressed 
his  son  Pelops,  and  to  have  served  hia 
limbs  up  at  table*  The  gods,  however, 
perceivcid  the  horrid  nature  of  the  banquet, 
and  refused  to  touch  the  meat,  except 
Ceres,  who,  enmssed  by  the  recent  loss  of 
her  daughter,  m  a  moment  of  fbstractio^ 
ate  one  of  the  shoulders  of  Pdops.  Jupa^ 
ter  restored  htm  to  life,  and  placed  n 
shoulder  of  ivory  instead  of  that  which 
Ceres  had  devoured.  Hits  shoulder  had 
an  uncommon  power,  and  could  heal  by 
its  veij  touch  every  complaint  Somo 
time  after  the  kingdom  of  Tantalus  bein^ 
invaded  by  Tros,  king  of  Troy,  on  pre* 
tence  that  he  had  carried  away  his  son 
Ganymedes,  Tantalus  was  obliged  to  fly 
irith  his  son  Pelops,  and  seek  a  shelter  in 
Greece.  When  Pelops  had  attained  t^ 
manhood,  he  resolved  to  seek  in  marriage 
Hippodamia,  the  daughter  JEnofnaiay 
king  of  Pisa.  An  oracle  having  told  this 
prince  that  he  would  lose  his  life  through 
his  son-in-law,  or,  as  others  say,  bein|f 
unwilling,  on  account  of  her  surpasNiw 
beauty,  to  part  with  her,  he  proclaimeS 
that  he  would  give  his  daughter  only  to 
the  man  who  should  conquer  him  in  the 
chariot-race.  The  race  was  run  in  the 
following  manner :  GBnomaus,  placing  hia 
daughter  in  the  chariot  with  the  suitor, 
gave  him  the  start ;  he  himself  followed 
with  a  spear  in  his  hand,  and,  if  he  over- 
took the    unhappy  lover,    he    ran    him 
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thiroagh.  Tbfrfeen  had  alreadj  lott  their 
lives  when  Pelops  entered  the  Kits ;  but 
Keptunc,  who  had  always  treated  Pelops 
with  affection,  bestowed  upon  hint  a  ffolden 
diariot,  and  horses  of  winged  speed,  and 
assured  him  of  suecess.  Pelops  then  bribed 
MyttiluB,  son  of  Mercurj,  the  charioteer  of 
CEnoRiaib,  to  leave  out  the  Unchpins  of 
the  wheels  of  his  chariot,  or,  as  others  say, 
to  put  in  waxen  ones  instead  of  iron.  In  the 
nee,  therefore,  the  chariot  of  (Enomails 
having  broke  down,  he  fell  out  and  was 
killed,  and  thus  Hippodamia  became  tiie 
|>ride  of  Pelops.     Pelops  is  said  to  have 

Sromised  Myrtilus,  for  hb  aid,  one  half  of 
is  kinjgdom ;  but  being  unwilling  to  keep 
his  promise,  he  took  an  opportunity,  as 
ifaey  were  driving  along  a  cliff,  to  throw 
Sfyrtilus  into  the  sea,  where  he  was 
drowned.  To  the  vengeance  of  Mercury 
for  the  death  of  hu  son  were  ascribed  all 
the  iRiture  woes  of  the  line  of  Pelops. 
When  he  had  established  himself  on  the 
throne  of  Pisa,  Hippodamia's  possession, 
he  extended  his  conquests  over  the  neigh- 
bouring countries ;  and  from  him  the  pe- 
ninsu^  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  mo* 
narchi^  was  named  Peloponnesus.  Pelops, 
after  death,  received  divine  honours.  Hip- 
podamia bore  to  Pelops  five  sons,  Atreus, 
Hiyestes,  Copreus,  Alcathous,  and  Pit- 
theus;  and  two  daughters,  Nicippe  and 
I^ysidice,  who  married  Sthenelus  and 
Mestor,  sons  of  Perseus.  His  descendants 
were  called  Pdopid^  Some  suppose  that 
Pelops  first  instituted  the  Olympic  Games 
ill  honour  of  Jupiter,  and  to  commemo- 
rate the  victory  obtained  over  (Enomaiis. 

PkUSrus,  Cape  Faro,  one  of  the  three 
Ifreat  promontories  of  Sicily,  near  the  coast 
6f  Italy;  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Pelorus,  pilot  of  the  ship  which  car- 
ried Hannibal  away  from  Italy.  But  the 
name  is  much  older  than  the  days  of  Han- 
nibal. 

pKLjr^  a  town  of  Phrygia,  south-east  of 
Cotysum. 

PiL0s!oif,  Tinth,  a  town  of  Egypt,  at 
the  entrance  of  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile,  called  from  it  Peluuan ;  about  twenty 
stadia  from  the  sea.  It  derived  its  name 
from  «i}X^9,  mud,  in  allusion  to  its 
being  situated  in  marshes  rsnd  formed  the 
key  of  Egypt  on  the  side  of  Phanicia,  as 
it  wu  impossible  to  enter  the  Egyptian 
territories  without  passing  by  Pelusium. 
It  produced  lentils,  and  was  celebrated 
for  linen  stufis.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
It  became  the  chief  city  of  the  newly 
erected  province  of  Augustamnica. 

PenXtes,  the  household  sods  of  the  an- 
cient ItalisAS,  who  presided  over  families. 


and  were  worshipped  in  the  hiterioi^-of 
each  dwelling.  The  term  is  derived  ftofn 
penitus,  within,  Penates  is  in  het  a  geL 
neric  term,  comprising  in  its  strict  aenss 
all  the  gods  wonhipped  in  the  interior  df 
the  house,  and  consequently  Including  the 
Lares,  with  whom  they  arc  continually 
mentioned  in  coi^unction.  The  number 
and  names  of  the  Penates  were  indetermi-S 
nate.  As  there  were  public  as  well  as  do« 
mestie  Lares,  so  there  were  public  Penates^ 
who  exercised  a  general  influence  o^tr  the 
destinies  of  the  whcde  Roman  peoftle^ 
Thus  Tacitus  relates,  that  <*  ddubrum 
Vests  cum  Penatibus  populi  Romaai'^ 
was  consumed,  along  witii  other  very  jm^ 
cient  temples,  in  the  great  fire  during  th^ 
reign  of  Nero.  But  the  term  may,  per^^ 
haps,  be  considered  as  belonging  to  th« 
rhetorical  style  of  that  author,  and  to  sig- 
nify merely  the  tutelary  god  of  the  repttb^ 
lie  The  subject  of  the  domestic  deities  of 
the  Roipan^  the  Lares  and  Penates,  is  in- 
volved in  great  obscurity,  from  the  eon* 
flicting  statements  of  the  classic  authori 
respecting  them. 

PiHSLSpB,  a  celebrated  princess  of 
Greece,  daughter  of  Icarius,  wife  of  Ulys<^ 
ses  king  of  Ithaca,  and  mother  of  Telei* 
machus.  She  was  obliged  to  part  fnm 
her  husband  when  the  Greeks  oompdted 
him  ,to  go  to  the  Tkt>jan  war.  Twenty 
years  passed  away,  and  UlysSes  returned 
not  to  his  home.  Meanwhile  his  palaee 
at  Ithaca  was  crowded  with  numeroua 
suitors,  aspiring  to  the  hand  of  the  queen* 
Her  relations  also  urged  her  to  diandoB 
all  thoughts  of  the  probability  of  her 
husband's  return,  and  not  to  disregard 
the  solicitations  of  the  rival  aspirants  to 
her  fiivour.  Penelope,  however,  exerted 
every  resource  which  her  ingenuity  could 
suggest  to  protract  the  period  of  her  de* 
cision :  among  others,  she  declsred  that 
she  would  make  choice  of  one  of  them  as 
soon  as  she  should  have  completed  a  web 
that  she  was  weaving  (intended  as  a  ftmeral 
ornament  for  the  aged  Laertes);  but  she 
baffled  their  expectations  by  undoing  at 
night  what  she  had  accomplished  during 
the  day.  This  artifice  has  given  rise  to 
the  proverb  of  ••  Penelope's  web,"  or  "  to 
unweave  the  web  of  Penelope"  (l^nehpe* 
tdam  reUxert),  applied  to  whatever  labour 
appears  to  l»e  endless.  For  three  years 
this  artifice  succeeded ;  but,  on  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth,  a  disclosure  was  made 
by  one  of  her  female  attendants ;  and  the 
fiuthful  and  unhappy  Penelope,  constrained 
at  length  by  the  renewed  importunities  of 
her  persecutors,  agreed,  at  their  instigation, 
to  bestow  her  hand  on  him  who  should 
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flkool  •»  mncm  fiom  the  1m>w  of 
tWwpgk* gitten Jiumber of  axe^ejts  placed 
in  suooQwoQ.  An  indiTidual  dtsguiaed  as 
a  beggar  ww  the  aoooeesful  arober.  Thk , 
^iweno  other  then  Ulyiee%'Who  had  ju9t 
returned  to  Jthaea.  The  her?  then  di- 
reeted  hie  ihefte  at  the  eu^tonk  ai^  alev 
tbemali  (See  ULvaen.)  .The  eharaeter 
of  Penelope  has  been  variously  represented  i 
but  it  is  the  more  popuUr.  (pinion  that 
she  is  to  be  oonaidered  at  a  model  of  con- 
jugal and  domestic  Tirtue. 

Pixxus,  hf  aalampria,  a  x^vet  of  Thes- 
saly,  rifling  on  Mt  Pindua»  and  &Uing 
into  the  Thennaio  Gulf,  after  a  wandering, 
course  betireen  Mt.  Ossa  and  Oljmpus 
through  the  plains  of  Tempe.  It  derived 
its  name  firom  Peneus,  son  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys.  Daphne,  daughter  of  the  Peneu% 
was  changed  into  a  laurel  on  the  banks  of 
thia  river  I  a  tradition,  which  is  suppo^ 
to  arise  from  the  quanti^  of  laurels  near 
the  PeneuSrf— IL  ^^^tocoy  a  small  river  of 
EUfl,  &Uing  into  the  sea  a  short  distance 
below  the  promontory  of  Chelonatas.  On 
its  banks  stood  the  city  of  Elis. 

l^MmhfM  AjLfBs,  a  part  of  the  chain  of 
the  Alps,  ettending  fiom  the  Great  St 
Btrttard  to  the  sources  of  the  Rhone  and 
Rhine. 

FxjnAx^un,  L,  a  town  of  India,  in  the 
north-eastern  angle  of  the  Sinus  Qange- 
ticus,  Ba/ycf  BemgaL  —  II.  A  name  given 
to  Cyrenaica  in  Afiiea,  from  its  five  cities, 
Cyr^ie,  Arsinoe,  Berenice,  Ptolemais  or 
Barce^  and  ApoUonia.  —  III.  A  part  of 
Palestine,  containing  the  five  cities  As- 
celon,  Asotus,  Ekron,  Oath,  and  Gasa.  -« 
IV.  A  name  applied  to  Doris  in  Asia 
Minor,  after  Halicariiassus  had  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  Doric  coolbderaoy.  See 
Doais. 

Psimiic0s,  now  called  PtndeUf  and 
sometimes  Mendele,  a  mountain  of  Attica, 
c<mtaining  quarries  of  beautiful  marble.. 

PsvnuKsfLBA,  a  queen  of  the  Amazons, 
daughter  of  Mars,  who  came  to  assist 
Priam  in  the  IVojan  war,  and  ibught  against 
Achilles,  by  whom  she  was  sUin.  The 
hero  was  so  struck  with  her  beauty  when 
he  stripped  her  of  her  arms,  that  he  shed 
tears  for  having  sacrificed  her  to  his  fury, 
and  wished  the  Greeks  to  erect  a  tomb  to 
her  memorr.  Thersites  having  ridiculed 
this  partiality  of  the  hero,  was  instantly 
killed  by  AchiUes.  The  death  of  Ther- 
sites sooflfended  Diomedes,  that  he  dragged 
the  body  of  Penthesilea  out  of  the  camp, 
and  threw  it  into  the  Scamander. 

PavTiuus,  son  of  Echion  and  Agave, 
and  king  of  Thebes  in  Bceotia.  During  his 
reign  Bacchus  came  from  the  East,  and 


soujj^t  to  introduce  hia  orgies  into  hia 
native  city.      The  women  all  eothusi. 
astically  embraced  the  new  religion,  and 
JNtount    Cithmon    resounded    wi^i    tha 
frai^  yells  of  the  Bacchantes.    Pentheus 
opposed  his  influence,  to  the  spiesd  of 
the  orgies,  and  even  laid  hands    upon 
Bacchus  and  put  him  in  prison ;  but  the 
god  soon  made  his.  escape  and  inspired . 
Pentheus  wiUi  a  desire  to  be  an  eye- witness . 
of  their  revels.    Acoordii^ly  he  went  se> 
cret|y,and  ascended  a  tree  oniCithaeron;  and, 
while  there  he  .was  descried  by  hia  mother 
and  aunts,  to  whom  Bacefaus  made  him  ap-.. 
pear  to  be  a  wild  beast,  and  he  was  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  Bacchanals. 

PxHTufLUS,  a  prince  of  Paphos^  who  ast^  - 
sisted  Xerxes  with  twelve  sboipe,  but  waa 
seised  by  the  Greeks,  to  whom  he  oom- 
municabed  many  .important  matters  con- . 
ceming  4he  situation  of  the  Persians. 

.  Pxr^xTBOs,  or  Evjbvus  Pmmi,  a  small . 
island  in  thei&gean.Sea,offtbe  coast  of 
lliessaly,  north-east  of  BubflB%  colonised 
by  some  Cretans,  under  the,. command  of 
Stapbylus.  It  produced  good  wine  and 
.oil  The  town  of  Pqtarethoe  suffered 
damage  from  an  earthquake  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  .  It  was  defimded  by 
Philip  against  the  Romans,  but  was  after-, 
wards  destroyed. 

PauKA,  or  Bxa^A,  I.,,  a  name  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  that  part  of  Judsea  which 
lay  east  of  Jordan,  and  between  the  XoAe- 
of  Gtnnuareth  and  the  Dead  Stas  from 
WjfNiy,  (eyond. -^IL  A  pari  of  Caria,  op« 
posite  Rhodes. 

PaacdTx,  an  ancient  town  of  Mvsia,. 
south  of  Lampsacus,  on  the  banks  of  the' 
small  river  Phictius,  and  not  frr  from  Uia 
shores  of  the  Hellespont.  It  continued 
to  exist  long  after  the  Trojan  war,  and  ia 
named  by  some  writers  among  the  towns 
give^  to  Themifitodes.  by  the  ki^g  of 
Persia. 

PsamccAs,  L,  the  youngest  of  three 
brothers,  who  came  ftom  Argos  and  settled 
in  Upper  Macedonia,  and  who  are  said  to 
have  been  descended  from  Temenus.  Eu- 
sebius  names  three  kings  before  Ferdiccas 
L,  but  he  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  tlie  Macedonian  dynasty.  —  IL 
The  second  of  the  name  was  son  of 
Alexander  I.  of  Macedon,  and  succeeded 
his  fiither  about  n.  c.  463.  He  was  a 
fickle  and  dishonourable  prince,  who  took 
an  active  part  in  the  P^oponnesian  war> 
and  alternately  assist^  Athens  and  Sparta, 
as  his  interests  or  policy  dictated.  He 
died  B.C.  414. — III.  The  third  of  the  name, 
who  succeeded  Alexander  II.,  after  having 
cut  off  Ptolemy  Alorites,  who  was  acting 
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a»i«g«iit»  but  vbo  btdabuwd  hb  trosl. 
After  A  reign  Qf  five  ^eare  he  fell  in 
faettle  egainat  the  lUyneiM,  b.  o.  359.  — - 
IV.  One  of  the  friends  end  fiitoiutles  of 
Aleiander  th«  GHeat  At  the  k¥ig's4Mtb 
he  widied  to  make  hiinself  abaolutt ;  and 
the  ring,  whieh  he  bad  received  fieoBi  the 
hand  of  the, dying  Alexander,  ;aeemed  to- 
finrour  bis  pretensions.  The  better  to 
support  hia  olaims  to  the  throne^  be-ma^ 
liKl  Cleopatra,  sister  of  Alexander;  but 
his  ambitious  views  irere  diseovenedi  bj 
Antigonm-and  the  rest  of. the  generals  of 
Aleiander,  Antipater,  CrateruSi  and.Pto-. 
leny,  who  leagued  together  against  Imn ; 
and  after  much  bloodshed  on  both  sides 
Perdaecas  was  juinedr  end  assassinated  in 
his  tent  by  his  own  officers,  b.  c.  3&U 

Pxanis,  a  young  Athenian,  son  of  the 
aster  of  Dsklalos,  and  inventor  of  the  saw 
and  compasses,  &o.  His  unole,  jealous  gf 
Ids  rising  fioney  threw  him  down  from  the 
top  of  the  Acropolis,  whioh  caused  his 
death.  The  pocis  fiibled  that  he  was 
changed  into  a  bird  whieh  bean  his 
name.  <    • 

PxaxHva.     See  Aksju 
FBaxxHis,  a  prsrtorian  prafiMt  under 
Commodu%  over  whom  he  acquired  great 
influence.    His  son  was  commander  of 
the  Ulvrian  legions,  and  he  himself  began 
to  aspure  to  the  empinw  whe|i  he  was  de- 
nounoed  by  Qeaader,  a  freedman  of  the 
emperor,  and  put  to  death,  together  with 
all  the  members  of  his  fiunily,  a,  n%  186. 
Pxjtaa.     See  Pxaax. 
PxaolKus  (Pergsana,  pL),  the  citadel 
or  Acropolis  of  Troy*  oftien  used  for  the 
city.  itsjE  *— II.  or  PxaoXxax  (TUpyofMs 
or  ntpyofUH^),  the  most  important  city  in 
Myaia»  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  that 
country,  in  a  plain  watered,  by  two  small 
rivers,  the  Selinus  and  Cetiua,  nHiich  af- 
terwards joined  the  Caicua.     It  was  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  which 
was  one  of  those  created  out  of  the  wreck 
of  Alexander's  empire,  and  was  founded 
about  a.c.  283,  by  Fhilseterus,  a  juttive  of 
Pontus,  whom  Lysimachus,  after  the  battle 
of  I|psus,  had  eutrusted  with  the  treasures 
Qbtamed  in  the  war.    (See  Philjetxaus^) 
The  city,  which  was  very  large,  and  de- 
fended by  a  strong  fortress  on  the  side  of  a 
bill,  contained  several  splendid  edifices^  of 
which  the  most  celebrated  was  a  temple  of 
JE^ulapiu^  which  possessed  the  right  of 
asylum.     It  was  foroous  for  a  library  of 
SOCVXX)  volumes,  collected  by  different 
monarchs,  which  were  afterwards  trans- 
ported to  Alexandria  by  Cleopatra,  with 
the  permission  of  Antony.     Parchment 
was  first  invented  and  made  use  of  at  Per- 


gamus to  tiaoflNibt  hotk$9  henee  eaflad 
ckarta  Ferpamma^  Pergamuewaeoneoftho 
seven  eburchetf  of  Asia:  The  kin^pdom  of 
Pergamue  was  transmitted  b)r  PbiUrtema 
to.  bis  descendants  in  regular  order  till  the 
de«th  of  AttakttllL  <b.c.  133),  who  be- 
queathed  it  to  the  Bonhns,  when  it  be- 
came ihe  capital  of -the  RooMn  pn^rinee 
of  Affla. 

Psaoi^  or  Puma,  EM  Kdui,  a  city  off 
ParaphyUa,  on  the  Cestru%-sttttated  be-* 
twaen  and  upon  the  sides  of  two  hills,  with 
an  oxten^ve  iralley  in  finool,  and  flanked 
by  the  mountains  of  Taurus.  In  km 
neighbouthoed  stood  the  celebrated  tem^ 
pla  of  Diana  Pecgasa,  at 'which  a  saered 
meeting  was  held  annuaUy.  This  city  waa 
twice  vittted  by  St  PauL  Bxtensive  rtiina 
still  maik  its  site. 

Pxaous,  a  lake  of  Sicily  near  Enna, 
where  Proserpine  was  earned  away  by 
Pluto. 

PxaiAimxi,  son  of  Cypselua*  tyrant 
of  Corinth,  whom  he  iueceeded  in  the 
■Sovereign  power*  •  Tlie  oommenceaoent  oi 
bis  reign  was- marked  by  the  same  mo- 
deration that    distinguished  that  of  his 
fiM^ ;    but    haviag   sobeequently    eon- 
traoted  an   intimacy  with  TbraiBybulu% 
,'tyrant  of  Miletus,  he  is  said  by  Herodotua 
to-  have  surpassed,  firom  that  time»  his 
fother  Cypsdus  in  eruelty  and  crime.     It> 
is  certain  that  if  tiie  particulars  which  the 
historian  has  related  of  his  conduct  towards 
his  own  fiunily  be  authentie,  they  would 
fully  justify  the  execration  he  has  expressed 
for  the  character  of  this  disgusting  tyrant. 
But  notwithstanding  his  enormities,  Peti- 
ander  was  distinguished  for  his  love  of 
science  and  literature,  which  entitled  him 
to  be  ranked  among  the  seven  sages  of 
Greeee.    He  rugned  forty-four  year%  and 
was  succeeded  {a.  c.  585)  by  hu  nephew 
Psammitichus,  who  lived  only  three  yean. 
PKaicLxs,a«elebrated  orator,  statesman, 
and  general  of  Athens,  the  son  of  Xanthip- 
pus,  the  victor  at  Aficale,  and  Agariste* 
daughter  of  Cleisthene;and  descendwl  firom 
a  long  line  of  illustrious  ancestors,  was  bom 
at  A&iens,  a.  c.  499.    His  acute  mind  waa 
sharpened  by  the  lessons  of  Damon,  Zeno^ 
and  Anaxagoras;  while  his  address  and 
liberality  easily  gained  him  the  affections  of 
the  people.  When  he  commenced  his  poU« 
tical  career  the  aristocratio  party,  headed 
by  Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  at  AUiens  was 
onuiipotent;  and  seeing  his  only  chance 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  affain  waa 
by  raising  the  people,  he  sought  to  dimi- 
nish the  authority  of  Uie  Areopagus,  which 
the  people  had  been  taught  for  ages  to 
respect  and  venerate;  and  having  succeeded 
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iMf&Ktruimag  Cmmn  aadbreakltEig  up  ib«^ 
Miitoewaio  pwtj,  he  beeasw  alwokite 
■wwwign  of  AAJaoMt  He  thtn  made  war 
afpiihlst  the  Leoed«iiioBiaBi»  rastored  the 
temple  oM)dplii  to  the  eere  cf  the  Pbo> 
dans,  aad  gave  a  fiaithing  hlow  to  the 
iadfepcndenee  of  the  alliea  by  the  eenqueet* 
of  Saaaos  and  Bymtiuni.  From  this 
tioM  till  the  b^giamng  of  the  Pelopomi^ 
aiao  war,  PcimIcs  appears  engaged  in 
peaefltil  pursuits.  He  founded  numerous 
celoniea,  wlueh  took  off  the  superfluous 
popuUtion  at  home,  and  served  as  gsnri- 
aaQs  at  a  diatanf>p  With  the  eontributions 
of  the  allies,  he  ooostnieted  a  third  wall 
from  Athens  to  the  harbour  of  the  Pirsnis; 
oovered  the  Acropolis  with  mafpulleent 
edifices^  which  gave  employment  to  all 
kinds  of  tmdeamen,  mechanics,  and  I*- 
faouren ;  and  encouraged  public  taste,  and 
at  the  same  time  ineneaed  his  own  popu* 
larity  by  thiowinff  open  the  theatre  —  then 
in  the  ssnith  of  its  gknry  ^.  to  the  poorer 
cstiaens.  His  sole  object  seems  to  have 
been  to  make  Athens  the  first  state  of 
GTeeoe,aBdhtmsalf  the  sovereign;  and  in 
this  he  ftilly  succeeded.  But  the  advan- 
ta^  that  flowed  to  Athens  from  the  ad^ 
ministralioB  of  Pwides  were  not  without 
alloy.  Tlie  splendour  he  introduced  cor- 
rupted the  morals  of  the  people  and  ez- 
hausted  the  public  revenues,  while  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  recourse  was  had 
to  the  inflietion  of  rigorous  imposts  upon 
the  allied  states.  Hence  a  spirit  of  disaf- 
ftdion  was  engendered ;  and  Sparta,  which 
had  long  viewed  with  jealousy  the  mag- 
mfioence  of  her  rival,  seised  the  opportu- 
nity of  frnning  the  disoord  into  a  flame. 
Hiisopportumtv  was  as  follows :— 'Pericles 
being  descended  by  the  mother'^  side  from 
the  fiunily  of  Clcisthenes,  was  implicated, 
aeoeniing  to  the  religious  notions  of  those 
tiaaesy  in  the  guilt  of  the  murder  of  Cylon's 
partisans,  which  was  committed  at  the 
very  ahus  of  the  AcropolisL  The  lefce- 
dcmonians  urged  on  the  Athenians  the 
neeesuty  of  banishing  Uie  members  of  the 
fianily  who  had  committed  this  offence 
against  religion,  which  was  only  an  in- 
dimct  way  of  attacking  Pericles  and  driving 
bim  into  exile.  But  the  Athenians  re- 
torted by  urging  the  Laced«monians  to 
dcanse  themselves  from  the  guilt  incurred 
by  the  death  of  Pausanias.  (See  Pausa- 
viAS.)  This  plan,  therefore,  failed;  but 
the  Laoedsmoniana  having  sent  a  second 
iind  a  third  embassy  to  Athens  to  declare 
that  the  independence  of  the  allies  was  the 
only  condition  of  the  continuance  of  peace, 
Pericles  declared  for  the  war  so  well 
known  in  history  as  the  Peloponnesian, 


and  trhioh  laid  the  foundation  of  the  wmn 
of  his  country.  Pericles  lived  to  direct 
the  Peloponnesian  war  for  two  years;  hat 
the  dresdfnl  pestilenoe  which  had  dimW 
nished  the  number  of  his  fomilj  proved 
fiOal  alao  to  him,  a.  c.  4S9,  after  he  had 
been  for  forty  years  at  the  head  of  the 
state.  His  son  Pericles,  his  offiprii^' 
by  the  celebrated  A^pasia  (see  AstaqaX 
became  one  of  the  ten  gencmls  who  sue* 
ceeded  Alcibiades  in  the  adminiatrstion  of 
aifikirs ;  andf  like  his  colleagues,  was  eoo- 
damned  to  death  by  the  Athenians  after 
the  unfortunate  battle  of  Arginusc. 

PisaiBOKfis  Dmirraics.  See  Thotrr* 
sius  V. 

PxaiiXA,  a  daufffater  of  Ovid,  extiemdy 
fond  of  poetry  ana  literature. 

PxaiLLos,  I.,  an  ingenious  artist,  who 
made  a  braaen  bull  as  an  instrument  of 
torture,  and  presented  it  to  Phalaria^  ty« 
rant  of  Affrigentum.  Tfais  iasage  was 
hollow,  and  had  an  opening  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  back,  through  which  the  victin 
was  introduced  into  tl^  body  of  the  bulU 
and  (a  fire  being  kindled  beneath  th« 
belly  of  the  image)  was  slowly  roasted 
alive;  while  the  cry  of  the  sufilim,  as  it 
came  forth  from  the  mouth  of  the  bol]» 
resembled  the  roaring  of  a  living  animsL 
Phalaris  is  said  to  l^ve  tried  the  ezperi* 
ment  first  upon  the  artist  himself  aiMl  !• 
have  lost  his  own  lifo  in  this  same  manner 
in  a  rebellion  of  his  sul^ects.— II.  A  lawyer 
and  usurer  in  the  age  of  Horaee. 

PxaiMiLA,  a  daughter  of  Hippodamasw 
thrown  into  the  sea  for  receiving  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  Achekras.  She  was  chaa^sail 
into  an  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  Echinades. 

PSeimthus,  a  town  of  Thmesb  ia  th* 
Propontis;  anciently  Mygdonica;  after- 
wards Heradca,  in  honour  of  H^rctdes^ 
nowBrML     See  Hsa.ACLSA  L 

PaVfATBTlcJ,  a  sect  of  philaeephets 
at  Athens,  disoiples  of  Aristotle ;  named- 
from  the  place  where  they  were  taught,' 
Piripaiont  in  the  Lyceum ;  or  because  they 
received  the  philosopher's  lectures  as  they 
iMtted^  irff^tvarovrref.  The  Peripatetics, 
acknowledged  the  dignity  of  human  na- 
ture, and  placed  their  swmman  h<mmm  in 
the  due  exercise  of  moral  and  intellectual 
frculties. 

PxEif  essus,  a  river  of  Bceotia,  rising  ia 
Mount  Helicon,  and  which,  after  uniting 
its  waters  with  those  of  the  Olmius,  fiowed 
along  with  that  stream  into  the  Copaie< 
Lake  near  Haliartus.  Both  the  Olmiua^ 
and  Permessus  rec^ved  their  supplies 
from  the  fountains  of  Aganippe  and  Hip« 
pocrene.      The  river  Permessus,  as  wid 
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ai  tte- feunttto  Aganippe,  wa  laored  to 
tile  Muses. 

-  Psao,  I.,  a  daaghter  of  Chloris  and 
NelcuB»  king  of  Pylos,  and  wife  of  Bias, 
sen  of  Amythaoo.  (See  MaLAMrus.)  — 
II.  A  daughter  of  Cimon,  whom  she  sup- 
ported wh«a  in  prison  with,  the  milk  of  her 
ifiim  hrsasts. 

•  PkaoiE,  a  fountain  of  Bceotia,  ealled 
after  a  daughter  of  the  Asopus. 

^  PcarsHKA,  M.,  I.,  was  consul  &  c.  ISO, 
and  defeated  and  took  prisoner  Aristonieus 
is  AsisL  —  II.  M.  Vento,  was  proserihed 
by  Sylla,  whereupon  he  passed  into  Spain, 
and  bcoune  one  of  the  lientenants  of  Ser- 
torius.  Dissatisfied  eventuallj  with  play- 
inig  only  a  secondarY  part,  he  eonspired 
against  his  leader,  and  assassinated  him  at 
a  banquet ;  but  on  assuming  the  command 
he  was  defeated  by  Pompey,  and  put  to 
deeth. 

•  PaEaBiSBjf  A,  a  district  of  Tbessaly,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Peneus,  extending  be- 
tween the  tc»wn  of  Atrax  and  the  inile  of 
Tempe;  The  Perriusbi  are  noticed  in  the 
catal<^;ue  of  Homer  among  the  Thessalian 
clans  who  fought  at  the  siege  of  Troy. 
Thetr  andqutty  is  also  attested  by  the  feet 
of  their  being  enrolled  among  the  Amphie- 
tjonic  statesL 

PxasA,  or  Psasxn,  I.,  one  of  the  Ocean- 
iAtBt  and  mother  of  .Setes,  Ciree,  and  Pissi- 
pha;^  by  Apollo.  — -  II.  A  patronymic  of 
Heeate  as  daughter  of  Perses. 

Pxas'jB,  the  inhabitants  of  Persia.  See 
PaasiA. 

Psasxmi&NB,  the  Greek  name  of  Pro- 
aerpina.     See  FaossanwA. 

Pxasxrdus,  a  celebrated  city,  situated 
in  the  royal  proTince  of  Persis,  about 
twenty  stadia  m>m  the  river  Araxes,  and 
mentioned  by  Greek  writers  after  the  time 
of  Alexander  as  the  capital  of  Persia. 
The  name,  indeed,  does  not  occur  in  Hero- 
dotus, Ctesias,  or  Xenophon,  who  frequently 
mention  Susa,  Babylon,  and  Ecbatana. 
But  the  inscriptions  found  there  (if  they 
have  been  correctly  interpreted),  show  that 
it  must,  occasionidly  at  least,  have  been 
i^ted  by  Darius,  and  the  several  monarcha 
called  Xerxes.  It  is,  at  all  events,  certain 
that  this  city  was  the  residence  of  the  un- 
fortunate Darius  Codomannus,  who,  with 
his  court,  fled  from  it  after  his  defeat  at 
Arbela  or  Gaugamela  (a.  c.  Sdl)  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  llie  conqueror  soon 
after  took  the  city,  and  gave  it  up  to  mi- 
litary execution.  Alexander  himself  set 
,  the  palace  on  fire,  under  circumstances 
whieh,  if  we  may  believe  Diodorus,  have 
been  accurately  as  well  as*  admirably  de- 
picted in  Dryden's  noble  Ode.     But  Ar- 


rian,  a  for  less  questionable  aqtiieriCy,haa 
given  a  very  different  account  of  the  mat- 
ter.    He  states  that  Alexander  destroyed 
this  palace  contrary  to  the  adviee  of  Par* . 
menio,  not  in  a  drunken  frolic,  but  in  cold 
blood,  and  on  principle,  in  retaliation  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Greek  temples  by. 
the  Persians.     From  the  few  notiees  th^  • 
now  exist,  it  appears  that  Pers^lis  was  an 
important  city  under  theSassanum  dynasty. 
The  ruins  of  Persepolis,  f^loAor,  or  TakeU, 
ndnar,  still  astonish  traveUers  by   their 
magnificence. 

Pxasss,  I.,  a  son  of  Perseus  and  Andro* 
meda,  from  whom  the  Persians  are  some* 
times  febled  to  have  received  their  nameu— 
II.  Or  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.     See- 
Pxasxus. 

PaasBus,  I.,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Danae, 
daughter  of  Acriaiua.  (See  Acamus.) 
A  sketch  of  his  febulous  history  has  already 
been  given  under  a  previous  article  (see 
Damajk)  ;  and  it  remains  here  but  to  re- 
late the  parriculan  of  his  enterprise  against 
the  Gorgons.  When  Perseus  had  made 
his  rash  promise  to  Polydeotea,  by  which 
he  bound  himself  to  bring  the  lifter  the 
Gorgon*8  head,  lull  of  grief  he  retired  to 
the  extremity  of  the  island  of  Scyros,  where 
Mercury  came  to  him,  promising  that  ha. 
and  Minerva  would  be  his  guides.  Mer- 
cury brought  him  first  to  the  GraisB  (sea 
PBoacmxs),  whose  eye  and  tooth  he  stiok^ 
and  would  not  restoie  these  until  they  had 
furnished  him  with  directions  to  the  abode 
of  the  Nymphs,  who  were  possessed  of  the 
winged  shoes,  the  magic  wallet,  and  the 
helmet  of  Pluto^  which  made  the  wearer 
invisible.  Thus  equipped,  and  grasping  the 
short  curved  swora  (karpt)  which  Mercury 
gave  him,  he  mounted  into  the  air,  and  flew 
to  the  ocean,  where  be  found  the  three  Gor- 
gons asleep.  (See  Goaoonss.)  Fearing 
to  gase  on  their  feces,  which  dianged  the 
beholder  to  stone,  he  looked  on  the  head 
of  Medusa  as  it  was  reflected  on  his  shield* 
and,  Minerva  guiding  bis  hand,  he  severed 
it  from  her  body.  The  blood  gushed  forth* 
and  with  it  the  winged  steed  Pegasus* 
and  Chrysaor,  the  fether  of  Geryon,  for 
Medusa  was  at  that  time  pregnant  by 
Neptune.  Perseus  took  up  the  head,  put 
it  into  his  wallet,  and  set  out  on  his  re* 
turn.  The  two  sisters  awoke,  and  pur- 
sued the  fugitive;  but,  protected  by  the 
helmet* of  l^uto,  he  eluded  their  vision* 
and  they  were  obliged  to  give  over  the 
bootless  chase.  Perseus  pursued  his  aerial 
route,  and  after  having,  in  the  course  of 
his  journey,  punished  the  inhospitality  of 
Atlas  by  changing  him  into  a  rocky  moun- 
tain (see  Atlas),  he  came  to  the  country 
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of  the  JBtfaiopuni.  Here  he  liberated 
AndramecU  from  the  Ma-inon8t6r»  and  then 
retumed'  with  the  Gorgon's  head  to  the 
island  of  Seriphut.  This  head  he  gave  to 
lilGnenra,  who  set  it  in  the  middle  of  her 
shield.  "Hie  remainder  of  his  htstorf,  up 
to  the  death  of  AcrtBiu9,  b  given  else- 
where. (See  Davax  and  Acaisnrs.)  After 
the  unloc^ed-ftr  fblfilment  of  the  oraele 
in  the  accidental  homicide  of  his  grand- 
firther,  Perseus,  -onwilling  to  take  the  in- 
heritance of  one  who  had  died  by  his 
means,  proposed  an  exchange  of  dominions 
wiDk'Megapenthes,  the  son  of  Prtetus,  and 
thenceforward  reigned  at  Tiryns.  He 
jtfterwards  built  and  forUfied  Mycenie  and 
Sfidea.  Hie  time  of  his  death  is  unknown. 
Perseus  had,  by  Andromeda,  Alceus,  Elec- 
tryon,  Gorgophone,  Nestor,  and  Sthenelus; 
and  after  death,  according  to  some,  became 
jt  constellation  in  the  heavens.  •  He  re- 
ceived divine  honours.  —  II;  Or  Perses, 
son  of  FhiHp  V.,  whom  he  succeeded  on 
tiie  throne  of  Macedonia,  a.  c.  179*  Like 
his  fitther,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
«mmty  to  the  Romans ;  but  ^t  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  he  dissembled  his 
ibelinffs ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  Romans 
saw  the  extensive  preparations  he  was 
making  in  secret  to  regain  the  possesdons 
his  fiither  had  loet,  that  they  resolved  to 
anticipate  his  designs,  and  declared  open 
war  against  him.  After  a  campaign  of  no 
dednve  result  in  Thessaly,  the  war  was 
transferred  to  the  plains  of  Pieria,  in  Ma- 
cedonia, where'  Perseus  encamped  in  a 
atrong  position  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Enipeus.  But  the  consul  Pftuli^  ^milius 
faavvag  despatched  a  chosen  body  of  troops 
abross  the  mountuns  to  attack  him  in  the 
rear,  he  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Pydna, 
#here  a  battle  took  place,  which  terminated 
in  his  entire  djefyat,  a.  c„  168,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  powerfhl  kingdom  of  Macedonia, 
lifter  a  duration  of  five  hundred  and  thirty 
years.  Perseus  fled,  almost  alone,  first  to 
Fella,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Macedonian 
kings,  then  to  Amphipolis,  and  thence  to 
the  idand  of  Samothraice,  whbse  a^lum 
was  considered  inviolable.  Here,  after  a 
time,  he  surrendered  to  the  Romans,  who 
at  first  treated  him  with  great  leniency; 
But  he  was  afterwards  carried  to  Rome, 
ahd,'w}th  His  children,  dragged  along  the 
streets  of  the  city  to  adorn  the  triumph  of 
the  contjueror.  He  was  afterwards  con- 
fined at  Alba,  where  he  died  in  a  tew 
years ;  but  some  writers  state  that  he  was 
put  to  a  sluuneftil  death  .the  first  ye«r  of 
his  captirity.  He  left  two  sons,  Philip 
Khd  Alexander,  and  one  daughter. 
'PxaiXA,  a  celebrated  kin^lom  of  Aria, 


comprWng  in  Ha  utmost  extent  all  the 
countries  between  the  Indus  and  the  Me- 
diterraoean,  and  nttm  xm  Euxine  and 
Caspian  to  the  Pemaa  Gulf  and  Indian 
Ocean.  In  ita  more  limited  aooeptatu»a 
however,  tiie  name  Persia  (or  nther  Per- 
sis)  denoted  a  partieular  province,  the. 
original  seat  of  the  conquerors  of  Asin,- 
bounded  on  the  north  and  natfh'Wetft  by 
Media,  hoxa  wliieh  it  was  separated  by  Hhe 
mountain  range  known  to  the  andenta 
under  the  name  of  Parachpathraa ;  on  ibe 
south  by  the  ^rsian  Gulf  ;^  on  the  east  by 
Carmania;  and  on  tiie  west  by  fitwiana, 
firom  which  it  was  separated  by  rugged  and 
inaccesrible  mountains.  At  the  earliest 
period  of  which  -  any  trace  is  preserved. 
Persia  appean  to  have  fi>rnied  a  provinoa 
,of  the  great  Assyrian  empire,  on  Ifae  dis- 
ruption of  which  itfieH  under  the  power  of 
the  Medes,  a.  c.  820.  For  nearly  tfuree 
centuries  it  remained  tributary  to  Media, 
till  Cyrus  the  Great,  of  Persian  origin  by 
his  ftther'i  side,  having  detiutmed  his 
grandfiither  Astyages,  kinff  of  Mediae- 
founded  the  empire  of  Persia,  aboot  i»c. 
559,  which  became  under  the  succeediibg 
monarohs  one  tn  the  most  coosmerabis 
kingdoms  of  the  earth.  But  the  tyranny  of 
its  government,  the  deprarity  of  its  prinoe% 
the  oppression  of  the  Satrapae,  the  slavery 
of  the  people,  and  the'  want  of  union  uaoag 
the  diffierent  parts  of  the  empire,  served  to 
precipitate  its  fall ;  and  at  length,  under 
Darius  III.,  the  Persian  empire  was  in- 
,  vaded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  after  H»e 
three  great  battles  dT  the  Granicus,  Issaa^ 
and  Arbela,  th^  whole  extent  of  his  do- 
minions, from  the  Hdlespont  to  the  Indua^ 
was  reduced  under  the  sway  of  the  Ifoce- 
donian  conqueror.  On  the  death  of  Alex* 
ander,  a.  c.  323,  Persia  Hell  tor  the  tot  of 
Seleucus,  Kicator," fi>under  of  the  Syrian 
dynasty  of  the  Sdeoddss;  but  a.  c.  850 
it  became  part  of  the  Parthian  empire, 
and  so  remained  for  nearly  500  yeaisw 
tm,  A.  D.  229,  when  Artaxerxes  founded 
the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanidw,  and  restored 
to  Persia  its  ancient  appellation.  (See 
Sassakida.)  The  most  ancient  mme  of 
this  extensive  region  is  that  of  Elanu  The 
n^ine  of  F&tsia,  by  which  it  was  after- 
wards kQown  in  Europe,  appean  to  have 
been  derived  firom  tb^t  of  the  proviupe  at 
Firs,  or  Phars,  which  being  chained  by 
the  Greeks  to  tltpcts,  was  applied  t^ 
them  to  th^  whole  c<nmtry.  lliis  desif^ 
nation  has  not,  however,  been  adopted  in 
the  East;  the  Persians,  bol]i  in  ancient 
and  modem  tynea^  having  styled  their 
country  Iran.  Modem  Peraa  comprises 
the  countries  known  in  antiquity  by  the 
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of  M«dia»  fkmtnat  Omnama, 
Hytwabm  ^  P«nB  Proper.*  Th*  Peiu 
ijirr  men  ^miM,  into  acreral  r«WM»  or 
tiilnii  ut  nviiieh  the  prinopal  were  the 
Pwiiigedw,  Menpfaii«  end  Maspii  The 
Rtteiigedje  weM  the  noblest;  end  to  their 
chief  ideOf  eeHed  the  'AcfaitmeBUUB^  the 
r^al  fuKulj  belonged.  Hevodotos  eaje 
the*  Ihe  Peniene  were  origiaelly  eelled 
Aftsi  (  whieh  word  firobebly  eonleins  the 
Mmereotas  Arii,  the  original  naxneof  the 
Modes. 

PnuScoM  MAsgif  or  FzmAcvB  Sixes, 
a.pait4]f  the  Indian  Oeean  on  theooast  of 
Peieia-and  Arabia,  noweallad  the  IVtsmm 
(Mr. 

.  Pi  esii,  the  original  pnmneeof  the  Per- 
MM. '  -See  PsmoA. 

pBKfllvSf  AVI.OS  ftjMJOVS,  a  Roman 
aatiiiBt,  bom  at  Volatems^  a  town  *  of 
StmH%  in  the  reion  of  Tiberxua,  a.  d»-S4. 
He  WW  of  eqnestnaa  rank,- end  allied,  bf 
blood  end  affinity  to  die  most  iUnstiiouB 
fimailice  of  Rome.'  He  lost  b»  Iktber  at 
th»  ageof  sit  yeaie;  and  towards  his 
mother,  Fulvie  Sisennia,  who  married  a 
seeond  time^  he  appearato  have  shown  the 
staoi^jeae  iiltal  aOeetion.  In  his  twelfth 
yeer  he  proceeded  t»  -Ronie,  9*4wre  he 
sfvdaed  gmnuaar  under  Rhemnhie  FbUb- 
mm,  eod'-rhetorie  under  Vtrgiidvs  Fko- 
cua;  and  at  the  egeof  sixteen  he  became 
a'pnpil  of 'AmuBoa  Cerautos,  a  Stole  phi*- 
losopher,  who  had  eome  ftoai  Leptis  in 
Africa-  to  •settle-  at  Reme^  and  in  whose 
school  he  bebame  a  MIow-pupU  of  Luean 
the  poetk  Hn  friendship  for  Comutos 
centiMed  thtfoogfaout  lUe;  end  at  his 
deulh,  whieb  took  pUee  hi  hb  thirtieth 
yeer,  he  bequeathed  his  hooka  and  a  large 
Sim  of  money  to  Gontutus^  who^  bowerer, 
declined  to  reeeiTe  the  latter,  and  gave  it 
up  to  die  siaCers  ofPeirius.  Pcraus  wee 
diatingttished  for  his  benevolenoe  and  high 
moral  im^ty.  Hia  Six  Satiret  breathe 
a  tone  of  pure  morality,  to  lOdeh  the 
gffeat'ni^oti^  of  his  eontempoiuries  were 
8trangei»;  but  they  are  written  in  »  rugged 
and  obaeure  style,  trhieh  has  prerented 
their  attaining  that  general  regard  to  which 
their  mtriasle  merits  entitle  them.  They 
bare  been  frequently  reprinted  and  trana- 


PaaiVif a:i^  Pmnjire  WLwvrhja,  a  Roman 
emperoi  after  the  death  of  Commodus, 
waebom  at  -Alba  Pompeia  a.  n.  186.  He 
Wis  the  son  of  a  freedman  engaged  in  the 
maniifiwture  of  ehareoal  et  Alba  Pompeia, 
and  commeoeed  UIb  as  a  man  of  lettofsv 
but  finding  the  literary  profiBsrion  uQ^ 
proAtidile,-  he  emered  the  ermy  as  a  een- 
turion;  end  after  distinguishing  IdmseiP 


in  Syiia,  Mcsia^  Germany,  and  Dsria,  he 
was  made  proconsul  of  Africa,  and  finally 
pnrfect  of  Rome  under  Conunodns,  on 
whosemnrder  he  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
A.D.  198.  His  reign,  which  promised  to 
be  a  thorough  contrast  to  that  of  hia  pre-< 
deoessoiV  -'"^s>  of  short  duration;  for  the 
pnBtorian  troops,  irritated  by  some  harsh 
expressions,  br^e  out  into  mutiny,  rushed 
to  the  palace  in  a  body,  and  decapitated 
him  within  .three  months  isfter  he  had  been 
ioTCsted  with  the  purple. 

.  PiKdsiA,  JVnyio,  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient cities  of  Etruria,  at  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  Lacus  Thrasymenus,  Xo- 
ffO  di  PwMjriffl.  In  coq|unctioa  with  the 
other  Etnirian. states,  it  long  resisted  the 
Roman  -anps;  but,  /when  reduced,  was 
A.powerftil  rily.  It  became  a  Roman  eo* 
lony  about  ^09  4.  v.  c,  under  the  con- 
sulship of  G  Vibius  Pansa;  and  some 
^ean  after  it  sustained  a  memorable  siege^ 
in  which  Antony  long  held  out  against 
Octarius  Caasar.  But  he  was  at  last  forced 
by  fiimine  to  surrender;  and  «  madman 
hairing  set  fircto  his  own  house,  a  general 
confij^mtion  ensued,  and  the  city  was 
burned  ti»  the  gtgwid.  It  appears,  however, 
to  have  risen  again  from  its  ruins ;  and  un- 
der the  emperor  Justiniap  we  find  it  midn- 
taiatng  aauecessftil  riege  against  the  Goths. 

PescxiTkIus.     See  Nioxm. 

PassivDB  (gem  -loilir),  an  ancient  city 
on  the  western  cohfines  of  Gaktia,  on  the 
rirer  -Sangariusj  fitmous  on  account  of  the 
.worship  of  Cybele.  Mount  Dindymua 
(whence  Cyb^  was  named  Dindymene) 
rose  abore  the  town.  The  salety  of  Rome 
hanng  been  declared  to  depend  on  the  re- 
jmoral  of  the  stetue  of  the  goddsm  to  Italy, 
a  special  embassy  was  sent  to  king  Attains, 
who  obtained  permiarien  to  lemore  this 
statue,  which  was.  nothing  else  but  a  great 
stone.-  •  On  tta  axriral  at  Rome  it  was  le- 
c«i«d  with  great  pomp  and  ceremonV  by 
the  Roman  ssnate  and  people,  headed  by 
Sripio  Naaca,  who  had  been  selected  for 
tills  offiMfrby  the  nedonal  voice  as  the  best 
citisen,'  according  to  the  ii^junction  of  the- 
Pjrthlan  oracle.  This  took  place  in  the- 
year  547  A.(r.o.,  near  the  eleee  of  the  seeond 
PuniO'War.  Pessinus  was  the  chief  city 
oftheTeliatobrii  It  was  a  place  of  con- 
rideraUe  •trade,  but  sank  in  importance 
under  tiie  Romans;  and  although  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  in  his  new  arrangement 
of  the  prorinees,  made  Pennnus  the  capital 
of  Wsatem  Galatia,  yet  the  city  gradually 
disappeared  from  notice  «fter  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixth  century. 

P*rxx.iHos  Lacus,  a  lake  near  one  of 
the  gates  of  Rome. 
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PcnuA,  StffmgoUt  t  small  town  of  the 
Brutti,  near  the  eoiut  of  the  Sinus  Taren- 
tiniis,  built,  or  perhaps  only  repaired,  by 
Philoctetes,  who,  after  the  IVojan  war,  was 
cbiTen  from  his  own  country  by  a  revolt  of 
his  subjects.  In  tiie  second  Punio  war 
it  alone,  of  all  the  cities  of  this  district, 
preserred  its  fidelity  to  the  Romans ;  but 
it  was  attacked  by  Hannibal,  and  finally 
surrendered  after  a  long  and  desperate 
resistance. -"I I.  A  town  of  Lucania,  con- 
founded by  Strabo  with  the  Brutian  Fe- 
tilis,  supposed  to  bave  been  situated  on 
what  b  now  the  UomU  ddki  SieBa,  not 
nr  nrom  Psstum. 

Fmiios,  an  individual  at  Rome  who  was 
aeeuaed  of  having  stolen,  during  his  go- 
vernorship of  the  c^iitolf  a  gold  crown 
consecrated  to  Jupiter,  but  was  acqmtted 
by  the  judges  in  order  to  gratify  Augustus, 
with  whom  he  was  on  ftiendly  terms. 
Hence  be  was  sumamed  CapUaUmu,  The 
Ce^toUni,  however,  were  a  branch  of  the 
Petilian  fiimily  long  befi>re  this. 

Pnosiais,  a  celebrated  astrologer  and 
philoaopher  of  Egypt,  who  wrote  an  astro- 
logical work  compiled  from  the  sacred 
bMks,  a  treatise  concerning  the  mysteries 
of  the  Egyptians,  &c. 

Para  A,  I.,  a  city  of  Arabia,  the  capital 
of  the  Nabathaei,  and  giving  name  to  the 
division  of  the  country  cal&d  Arabia  Pe- 
trna.  It  was  situated  a  short  distance 
below  the  southern  boundary  of  Palestine, 
in  an  elevated  plain,  and  was  well  supplied 
with  fountains  and* trees;  but  all  around 
were  roeib,  which  onlv  allowed  an  access 
to  tiie  place  on  one  nde,  and  that  a  .difii- 
cult  one.  Hence  the  name  of  the  place, 
from  vdrpOf  a  rock,  Petra  has  been  con- 
sidered identical  with  Sela  (also  si^nily- 
ing  a  rock),  which  is  often  mentioned  m  the 
Old  Testament.  In  the  time  of  Augustus 
it  was  an  important  commercial  city.  It 
maintained  its  independence  against  the 
Greek  kings  of  Syria ;  but  it  was  taken 
by  the  Rcmian  emperor  Tn^an,  and  Ha- 
drian is  said  to  have  called  it  after  his  own 
name.  The  ruins  of  Petra,  which  are  very 
extensive,  have  been  frequently  vinted  and 
described  by  modem  travellers.  —  II.  A 
fortress  of  Macedonia,  among  ^e  moun- 
tains beyond  Libethra,  the  possession  of 
which  was  disputed  by  the  Perrhiebi  of 
Thessaly  and  the  kings  of  Macedonia. — 
III.  A  fortress  on  Mount  Haemus.  —  IV. 
A"  Corinthian  borough  or  village,  of  which 
£<Sl3on,  the  fother  of  Cypselus,  was  a  na- 
tive. —  V.  A  rock-fortress  in  Sogdiana, 
t^en  by  Alexander.  It  was  aim  called 
Oiti  iWni,  probably  from  its  being  near 
the  river  Oxus. 


Pna^a,  one  of  the  divisions  of  Aisbw^ 
so  called,  not,  as  is  commonly  suppmad, 
from  its  ftoay  or  roefy  charaetery  (a^i^p% 
a  rock,  or  stone,}  but  firom  its  cdrinatcd 
emporium  Petra.  It  was  bounded  on  tfaa 
east  by  Arabia  Deserta,  on  the  west  bjr 
£^pt  and  the  Mediterranean,  on  tb* 
south  by  the  Bed  Sea,  which  here  d»> 
vides  and  runs  north  in  two  bcancfaei^  and 
on  the  north  by  Pdestine.  Ibis  country 
contained  the  southern  Edomites*  the 
Amalekites,  the  Cushites»  who  are  im- 
properly called  the  Ethiopians,  the  Hivitea, 
&c  Their  descendants  are  at  pre  sent 
known  by  the  general  name  of  Arabiana.   » 

PETazius,  I.,  a  Roman  soldier  wiio 
killed  his  tribune  during  the  Cimbrian  wan 
because  he  hesitated  to  attack  the  enemy*. 
and  was  rewarded  with  a  crown  of  gnsa. 
—  IL  A  lieutenant  of  CAntonius  wfaa 
defeated  the  troops  of  Catiline.  He  took 
the  part  of  Pompey  against  Julius  Caesar  ;. 
and  when  the  latter  had  been  vietorioua  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  Petreius,  who  had 
retiied  into  Afiica,  fell  by  his  own  hand* 
after  having  performed  the  same  sad  ofiles 
for  Juba,  the  partner  of  hu  flight 

PferaiKUM,  a  village  of  Campaua,  m* 
the  vicinity  of  Sinuessa. 

PkraoooaXi,  a  Gallic  tribe»  beloqgia|^ 
originally  to  Celtic  Gaul,  but  subaaquently 
forming  part  of  Gallia  Aquitamca,  when 
the  latterwas  detached  from  Celtioa.  Their 
territory  corresponded  to  Perigcrd,  and. 
their  capital  Petrocorii  to  PtrigMomx, 

PxteShIos,   Aaanxa,  the  name  of  a 
supposed  autiior  of  a  species  of  Xistia 
novel,  fragments  of  which  have  reached 
our  time,  diBscriptive  of  the  licentious  man- 
ners of  the  Romans  under  the  empire.    It 
is  supposed  to  be  written  by  C  Petroniust.^. 
a  man  of  high  rank  and  fiivour  with  Nero^ 
who  made  him  his  arbiter  elcgantiarun^ 
or  master  of  the  ceremonies,  and  the  mi* 
nister  and  associate  of  his  pleasures  Mid 
debauchery.    He  was  appointed  proeoosid 
of  Bithynia,  and  afterwards  rewarded  with 
the  consulship,  in  both  of  which  employ-  r 
ments  he  behaved  with  dignity ;  but  II- 
gellinus,  who  was  one  of  Nero's  frvooritea*' 
jealous  of  hu  fame,  having  accused  him  of  • 
conspiring  against  the  emperor's  Ufci  Pftro-  ^ 
nius  immecUately  withdrew  from  Nefq(Hi 
punishments  by  a  voluntary  deatb»  a.  9.  G6« 
the  peculiarities  of  which  have  been  Aftr . 
scribed  with  great  minutencn.by  Tacitua.  , 

Peuce,  a  name  applied  to  the  land  iiH; 
sulated  by  the  two  principal  arms  of  .tbtt 
Danube  at  its  mouth ;  so  called  from  vf  ^11% 
a  pint-iree,  with  which  species  of  tive  it 
Abounded.     The  inhabitants  were  callad  . 
Peucini. 
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Pxacnncs,  a  MaeedonUn  set  over  Egjrpt 
hj  Atexktkder,  on  whose  death  he  re- 
ciefred  Persia,  and  behaved  with  great 
«>wardice  alter  he  had  joined  himself  to 
£nniene& 

pKUcrrifA,  a  maritime  district  of  Apulia, 
below  Dauxda,  ikbled  to  have  derived  its 
ftime  from  Feucetius,  son  of  Ljcaon,  king 
of  Arcadia,  who,  with  his  brother  CEno- 
tirtia,  migrated  to  Italy  seventeen  gene- 
rations before  .the  siege  of  Troy.  The 
Feacetii,  however,  are  always  spoken  of  in 
Uatory,  even  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  as 
barbarums,  who  differed  in  no  essential 
respect  from  the  Damiii,  htpyges,  and 
other  ndgfafoourinff  nations. 

JPavciNL     See  Pauci. 

PaAclJsA,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  Pe- 
Imdae  arm  of  the  Nile.  The  ruins  are 
found  near  the  modem  Teff  Phakus  (hill 
ci  Phacusa). 

Pbacussa,  one  of  the  Sporades,  now 

•  PrjbacIa,  the  Homeric  name  for  the 
island  of  Corcyra.     See  CoacYRx. 

PhacasIa,  one  of  the  Sporades  in  the 
iEgean. 

Pu.au>oK,  a  native  of  Elis,  and  the 
founder  of  the  Eliac  school.  He  was  de- 
scended from  an  illustrious  &mUy;  but 
had  the  misfortune  early  in  life  to  be  de- 
prived of  his  patrimony,  and  sold  as  a 
slave  at  Athenf.  It  happened  that  So- 
crates, as  he  passed  by  the  house  where 
Pbfledon  lived,  remarked  in  his  countenance 
traces  of  an  ingoiuous  mind,  which  in- 
duced him  to  persuade  one  of  his  friends, 
Alcibiades  or  Crito,  to  redeem  him.  From 
that  time  Phsdon  applied  himself  dili- 
gently to  the  study  of  moral  philosophy 
under  Socrates,  and  to  the  last  adhered 
to  his  master  with  the  most  affectionate 
attachment  He  instituted  a  school  at 
£Itt  after  the  Socratic  model,  which  was 
continued  by  Plistanus,  an  Elian,  and 
afterwards  by  Menedemus  of  Eretria.  The 
cdebrated  dialogue  of  Plato  on  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  is  named  after  Phae- 
jon. 

PHiiDaA,  a  daughter  of  Minos  and  Ps- 
nphd^  and  wife  of  Theseus,  by  whom  she 
became  mother  of  Acamas  and  Demophoon. 
See  HiPfOLTTUs  I. 

pH^naus,  a  Latin  febulist,  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  a  Thracian  by  birth, 
and  to  have  been  brought  when  a  child 
among  the  captives  who  were  carried  to 
Rome  by  C  Octarius,  fetfaer  of  Augustus. 
The  Latin  tongue  soon  became  as  familiar  to 
htm  as  his  native  language.  Augustus  gave 
him  his  freedom,  and  &e  means  of  living 
comfortably  without  the  necessity  of  ex- 


ertion; but  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
he  was  persecuted  by  Scjanus,  who  Imh 
came  his  accuser,  and  effected  his  con^ 
demnation.  His  febles  were  valuably 
for  precision,  purity,  el^anoe,  and  sim* 
plicity ;  and  though  the  subjects  are  geoe^ 
rally  borrowed  from  Maopt  yet  ha  haf 
occasionally  intermixed  stories  or  bia- 
torical  pieces  of  his* own.  They  have 
attained  a  higher  degree  of  popularity 
than  any  febles  that  have  ever  been  pub* 
lished. 

PniKDYMA,  a  daughter  of  Otanes»  whp 
first  discovered  that  Smerdis^  who  had 
ascended  the  throne  of  Persia,  was  an  im« 
poator. 

pB^BNAairc,  the  mother  of  Socrates, 
She  was  a  liiidwife  by  profession. 

PflAJETBOx,  son  of  Helios  and  the  ocean 
nymph  Clvmene.      His  claims  to  a  ce- 
lestial origm  being  disputed  by  Epapbus, 
son  of  Jupiter,   Phaethon  went  to  the 
palace  of  his  sire,  the  sun.god,  from  whom% 
he  extracted  an  unwary  oath  that  be  would 
grant  him  whatever  he  asked.     The  am- 
bitious  youth  instantly  demanded    per« 
mission  to  guide  the  solar  chariot  for  one 
day,  to  prove  himself  thereby  the  un? 
doubted  progeny  of  the  sun.      Heliosi 
aware  of  the  consequences,  remonstrated, 
but  to  no  purpose.     The  youth  persisted, 
and  the  god,*  bound  by  his  oath,  reluc- 
tantly committed  the  reins*  to  his  hands, 
warning  him  of  the  dangers  of  the  road, 
and  instructing  him  how  to  avoid  them. 
Phaethon  grasped  the  reins;  the  flama- 
breathing  steeds  sprang  forward ;  but,  soon 
aware  that  they  were  not  directed  by  the 
well-known  hand,  they  ran  out  of  the 
course ;  the  world  was  set  on  fore,  and  a 
total  conflagration  would    have   ensued, 
had  not  Jupiter,  at  the  prayer  of  Earth, 
launched  hu  thunder,  and  hurlpd  the  ter* 
rifled  driver  from  his  seat  into  the  river 
Eridanus.     His  sisters,  the  Heliades,  as 
they  lamented  his  fete,  were  turned  into 
poplar  trees  cm  its  banks;  and  their  tears, 
wluoh  still    condnued   to  flow,  became 
amber  as  they  dropped  into  the  stream* 
Cycnus,  the  friend  of  the  ill-feted  Phae- 
thon, also  abandoned  himself  to  mourning, 
and  at  length  was  changed  into  a  swan 
(inf«nvr).     Hiis  story  was  dramatised  by 
iEschylus  in  the  HMadett  and  by  Eo* 
ripides  in  hia  Pha&hon,    Ovid  appears  to 
have  followed  closely  the  former  drama. 

PhajetiiontiIdxs,  or  Phastoxtidis,  a 
name  given  to  the  sisters  of  Phai^thon. 
See  Phajctboh. 

PbarUsa,  one  of  the  Heliades,  who 
,  were  changed  into  poplars  after  the  death  os 
their  brother  Phaethon. 
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PfiALAmnus,  «  LaccdMBoaiiD,  sob  of 
Araeus»  who  founded  Tarentum  in  Italy, 
-at  the  head  of  the  F^utheni*  {for  an 
aeoount  of  whom,  ne  jthtrhoaWi  Cfreeee, 
tcL  L  p.  359.).  On  hia  way  to  Itily  he 
was  shipwreeked  on  tha  eoast,  and  eaitied 
■ahore  by  a  dolphin ;  hence  a  dolphin  was 
placed  near  hit  atatue  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphf.  He  reeeiTed  dirine 
lionouri  after  <teath. 

-  FurauLMz,  the  dose  order  of  battle,  in 
which  the  heayy-armed  troopt  of  a  Qre^an 
army  were  ntually  drawn  op.  There 
were  -sereral  di£ferent  arrangements  of  the 
phalanx  peetiUar  to  difibrent  states;  but 
the  most  celebrated  was  that  mvented  by 
Philip  of  Macedon.  *  The  men  stood  close 
together,  sometimes  with  their  shields 
locked,  in  ranks  of  aereral  men  in  depth, 
displaying  in  front  a  row  of  long-extended 
spears.  The  phalanx,  .whose  charse  was 
irresistible  fai  a  smooth  plain  by  a  lighter 
body,  was  found  to  be  orer-matehed  by 
the  combined  stroigth  and  aetinty  of 
the  Roman  legion,  which  was  able  to  take 
advantage  of  any  inequality  of  ground, 
and  charge  in  flank  and  rear ;  and  when 
once  an  accident  offered  an  opening  in  the 
unwieldly  mass  of  die  enemy,  their  txm- 
fbsion  was  ineritabl^  and  rally  hopeless. 

PhalIbis,  a  tyrant  of  Agrigentum  in 
IKeily,  who  is  supposed  to  hare  medi  about 
the  flfty-s^renth  Olympiad,  or  about  B.  c. 
550.  But  all  is  eoi^jecture  respecting  him. 
He  is  said  to  hate  been  origixully  a  native 
of  Astypalaea  in  Crete,  and  to  hare  been 
deposed  by  bis  subjects,  who  practised 
upon  him  the  same  cruelties,  with  the  fii» 
mous  brasen  bull  made  by  Perilhis,  to 
which  'he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sub- 
jecting others.  (See  PxaxLLUs.)  A  col- 
lection of  letters  bearing  the  name  of  Pha- 
laris  is  still  extant  $  but  Bentler,  in  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  controversies  of  mo- 
dem time%  has  shown  them  to  be  forgeries 
of  some  sophist,  who  Uved  at  a  later  period. 
Phalxrok,  Phai^xxux,  '  P^txaA 
(orwnyt  or  Pilax.xkxu8  Poavns,  the  most 
ancient  harbour  of  Athens,  about  twenty- 
five  stadia  from  the  city.  Afbr  the  erec- 
tion of  the  docks  of  the  Piraeus,  it  ceased 
to  be '  of  any  impottanoe  in  a  maritime 
point  of  view. 

"Pbaixm,  Cape  MattieOt  a  promontory 
and  harbour  of  Chios^  with  a  temple  of 
Apollo  and  a  palm-grove  in  its  vicinity. 
It  iras  ntuated  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
idand,  and  the  neighbourhood  was  remark- 
able for  its  excellent  wine. 

PhanStk,  GardUtit  a  strong  town  of 
Chaonia  in  Epirus,  whioh  once  belonged 
totbeSuUota. 


Phao»,  a  boatman  of  Mitylene  in  Les- 
bas,  who  received  V  small  box  of  cnntment 
from  Venu%  which,  as  soon  as  he  had 
nibbed  himself  vrith  it;  rendered  him  obe 
of  the  most  beautiftil  men  of  his  age. 
Sappho  became  enamdured  of  faim  (see 
Sappho);  but  finding  her  passion  irare- 
quited,  she  threw  heraelf  in«o  the  sea  from 
^be  promontory  of -Leocate.  ' 

Phaejb,  L,  one  of  tiie  twelve  citletof 
Aehaia,  on  the  P&os,'anDexed  by  Augustus 
to  the  colony  of  Pitne.<-^n.*A  town' of 
Sf  essema,  on  the  Sum8*]Mressenzacus,  norths 
west  of  Cardamyla.  - 

PBAais^a  town  of  Laconia,  thie  mhaUt- 
ants  of  which  were  called  PAnHEft^ 

PbAJUfAc^sA,  -L,'«n  island  oftiie  '£j|ean 
sea,  soutlv-west  from  Bfiletus^'trhei^  juL 
Caesar  was  seised  by  some  pirate  •^  TL 
tkjffOf  two  islets  on  ~  me  Sinus  Snomcns^ 
east  of  SalamiB,  in  the  largest  of  vHiidi 
Circe  is  said  to  have  be^  interred. 

PhakkabIxus,  a  satrap  of  Pcndk,  wiioae 
fother  bore  the  same  name,  'a.  c.  409.  He 
assisted  the  Lacedinnanxans  against  the 
Athenians^  and  gained  their  esteem  by  his 
friendly  behaviour  ;  but  his  conduct  to- 
wards Aldbiades  was  most  perfidious,  for 
he  did  not  scruple  to  betray  the  matt  who 
had  long  honoured  hhn  with  his  friend- 
'dnp. 

•PbaxkZcxs,  I.,  mhdfiither  of  Hhloi- 
dates  the  Great,  and  son  and  kuceessor  of 
Mithridates  IV.  of  Pontua.  He  6onqn«ned 
ffinope  and  Timn,  and  waa  engaged  in  y 
'protracted  warwtdx  Eum^nes,  ung  of  l^er- 
ganras,  which  was  put  an'  end'  to  chiefly 
through  the  interforenee  of  Rome.  Poly- 
bitts  records  of  Phamace^tfaathewasmoile 
wieked  than*  all  the  kings  whohad  pxeecded 
him. — 'II.  King  of  Pontua,  and  son  of  Mi- 
thridates the  Great,  to  whom  he  proved 
treacherous  when  the  latter  Was  forxhh%  hia 
bold  deogn  of  advanebg  towarda  Italy  from 
Aaia.  Although  ibefrcvourit^  son  of  that  ce- 
lebrated monarch,  he  !nciteA  the  ahny  to 
open  rebellion,  and  discondcrted  all  his  fii- 
ther*a  pbma,  and,  as  a  reward  of  his  perfidy* 
was  proclaimed  king  of  Bosporus,  and  styled 
the  ally  and  friend  of  the  Rohaatt  nation. 
During  thte  civil  war  wasiBd  by  Cmsar  and 
Pnnpey,  Pharuacef  tliaae  an  attempt  to 
recover  hia  hereditary  domlnicttis,  and  sne- 
ceeded  in  takingSinope, '  Amlsus,  and  aome 
other  towns  of  Pohtus.  But'Jtdius  Cttak, 
after  the  defi»t  and  death  6f  Fbmpe^, 
marched  into  Pontud^  and,  eiitouBtering 
the  army  of  Phamadei  near  the  dtj  of 
Zela,  gamed  a  complete  victory  ^  thd  fii- 
eility  with  whidi  it  was  gained  'bdn|(  ex- 
pressed by  the  victor  In  thoae  cdebrated 
words,  *•  reni,  fkH,  VteL'*    He  wat  ul- 
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tiiiMtdy  dam  by  wome  of  hfa  own  Ibl- 
lonwSt 

PKAEiTAciA,  a  town  of  Fontosy  in  AiU 
Jitnor.     See  CsmAsoi. 

Pbakoc,  «  tmall  island  in  the  bay  of 
Alexandria,  abottt  aeren  ftirlongi  distant 
from  the  continentr  upon  which  waa  erected 
' »  oelebmed  tower,  odled  theTower  of  Pha- 
los,  oonsidered  one  of  the  seren  wonderaof 
the  world.  It  was  formed  of  white  marble, 
and  the  arefaiteet  had  eontnTed  to  fiuten 
aome  mifrors  so  artifioiidly  against  the  up- 
per gUleries,  that  one  could  see  in  them  all 
the  ships  which  sailed  in  the  sea  for  a  great 
i>*«**"*«  On  the  top,  ilrcs  were  kept  to 
diiect  sailors  in  the  bay,  ndnoh  wia  dan- 
gerous and  difficult  of  access^  Tbe  emperor 
Clandius  having  ordered  a  tower  so  called 
to  be  built  at  the  entnnce  of  the  port  of  Oa- 
^  for  the  benefit  of  sailon,  the  appellation 
Fharoa  was  afterwards  given  to  every  other 
«difiea  raiaed  to  direot  the  course  of  sailors 
with  lights  or  by  signalsii 

PnAEsailA,  L,the  region  around  the 
otty  of  Phanahis  in  Theosaly,  celebrated 
for  the  battle  fought  in  its  plains  between 
the  armies  of  CsMar  and  Pompey.  See 
pHAasALus. — II.  The  title  of  Lucanls  epic 
See  liucAinia. 

PHAasl&i/i,  Plarao,  a  city  in  that  part 
of  Tbcasaly  called  Thesssliods,  on  the  river 
Bnipena,  whiefa  folia  into  the  Apidanut, 
one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Peneus.  AI- 
tlwugh  a  city  of  cupsidsnable  aiae  and  inw 
portanse^  we  find-  no  tnentioa  of  it  prior 
.t»  the  Peieian  >  iavaaioa  It  is  ftequently 
oentianed  by.  Tbueydidea.  A«  a  later 
period,  the  plains  in  the  vicinity  of  Fbar- 
aalaa  became  celebiaied  forthetiattle  fought 
inthem  between  the  aimieB  of  Cfeetar  and 
Ponpey.     Sao  PHAnaAUA  I.  < 

PHAnvsb,  or  PnAunusIi,  a  people  of 
Africa,  beytMud  Mauritania.     - 

pHAaius,  a  town  on  the  eastern  coast 
of'  Lyeia,^neBr  the  coofoics  of  Famphylia, 
coloniaed  by  some'  Ddriani.  Though 
«nited  to  I^cia,  it  did  not  form  part  of 
the  Lyeian  eonfedefaoy,  but  waa  governed 
by  ita  own  kwa  At  a  later  period,  having 
beeoaae  tho  haunt  of  pirates^  it  was-  ati- 
taeked  nnd  taken  by  ServUius  Isaurieua^ 
and  waa  aAerwards  aelected  by  Alexander 
■a  an  advanflsgeous  post  for  theprosecu- 
tion  of  his  oonqueata  into  the  Interior. 
PhaaeKa  was  celebrated  for  the  manu- 
foetura  of  rose  perfome.  The  modem 
naneis  Ikkrwa,         -     ■ 

PnAatlvA,  a  district  of  Armenia  Mfr> 
Jor,  through  which  the  Phaais  or  Araxes 
iows;  hcBoe  the  name  of  the  region.  The 
fhmmai  is  a  native  of  this  country. 

Pba^ab,  a  potronymie  given  to  Me- 


dea, from  being  bom  at  Coldus  on  the 
banks  of  the  PlMsis. 

Phasis,  I.,  AfCM  or  Fate^-  the  principal 
rivfr  of  Colchis,  which  rises  on  the  moun- 
taina  of  Armenia,  Faox,  and  alter  tmvera- 
ing  parts  of  Armenia,  Iberia,  and  Colchis, 
foils  into  the  Euxine.  It  was  fomous  for 
the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  who  en- 
tered it  after  a  long  and  perilous  voyage, 
and  carried  off  the  golden  fleece  from  its 
vicinity.  It  i^as  celebrated  for  the  purity 
and  excellence  of  its  water.  —  II.  A  city 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Colehian  Phasis, 
founded  by  a  Milesian  colony.  In  H^ 
dfian*s  time  it  was  a  mere  fortress,  with  a 
garrison  of  400  men. — III.  (See  Akaxxs 
II. )— The  name  BWuis  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  aeneral  appellation  for  rivers  in  early 
oriental  geography.    • 

PBAvonfNUs,  a  native  of  Arelate^  in 
Gaul,  who  taught  philosophy  and  rhetoric 
at  Athena  In  the  reign  of  Trtiiuk  and 
Adrian.  Of  his  numeroua  works,  only  a 
fow  fragments  have  come  down  to  us. 

PaAxlvlA,  Fttxath  a  region  of  Africa, 
south  of  Tripolis. 

pBKoius,  or  PHt.Bosvs,  I.,  a  com- 
panion of  ^neas,  killed  by  Tumus.  —  IL 
Another  likewise  killed  by  Tumus.  ^- 
III.  A  priest  of  Bacchus,  and  fother  ef 
Arsinoei  wifo  of  Alcmeon.  He  was  put  to 
death  by  the  children  of  AlcnuMO  by  Gat 
Krrhoe.     See  ALCicsoir. 

PfldcmoN.     See  Pninow. 

PhxhIus,  a  musician  snikong  Penelope^ 
suitors.  —  The  name  is  aj^lied  indisernni- 
nately  to  any  person  who  excels  in  musio. 

PnxirKus,  an  attdent  city  in  the  north 
of  AvdadSa,  at  tha  foot  of  Mount  Cyllena» 
where  Hercules  is  said  to  have  resided 
aftff*  his  departure  from  Tiryns.  Near  it 
waa  a  lake  of  ^e  same  name. 

PRxn^,  I.,  one  of  the  most  andent  and 
important  cities  of  Hiessaly  in  the  distriot 
ef  Pelaagiotia.  It  was  the  capital  of  AcU 
ffoetus  and  Eumehis  \  but  waa  fomed  at  a 
later  period  as  the  capitsl  of  a  territory 
raled  over  by  Jason,  Polydorus,  and  Alex- 
ander in  suooesrion.  It  afterwards  fell 
into  tha  hands  of  Philip  of  Biacedon ;  and 
after  participating  in  alt  the  changes  of 
the  poind  that  followed  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  it  was  ultimately  taken 
by  the  Romans  under  the  consul  Aeilius. 
—II.  A  town  of  Messenia,  east  of  the 
Pamisui^  where  Telemachus  and  the  son 
of  Nestor  were  entertained  by  Diodes  on 
thdr  way  from  Pylos  to  Sparta.  Phene 
was  one  of  the  seven  towns  offered  by 
Agamemnon  to  Adkilles.  It  waa  annexed 
by  Augustus  to  Laconia,  after  the  battle  of 
Actium. 
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Phk&vc&Xtss,  a  writer  of  the  old  co- 
medy at  Athena,  contemporary  with  Aris- 
tophanes. He  wrote  aerenteen  plays^  of 
which,  however,  only  a  few  fragments  re- 
main, and  was  the  inventor  of  a  species  of 
▼erse  called  from  him  the  Pkerecratic. 

PflSRCcfDas,  I.,  a  Grecian  philosopher, 
contemporary  with  Terpander  and  Thslcs, 
was  bom  in  the  island  of  Scvros  about 
a.  c.  600.  He  muntained  the  doctrines  of 
the  metempsychosis  and  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  Pythagoras  was  his  pupiL 
Nothing  can  be  averred  with  certainty 
regarding  the  manner  'or  the  period  of 
his  death. — IL  A  native  of  JLeros,  one 
of  the  Sporades,  and  contemporary  with 
Herodotus.  He  afterwards  went  to  Athens, 
where,  among  other  works,  he  made  a  col- 
lection of  traditions  relative  to  the  early 
history  of  that  city,  a  few  fragments  of 
which  have  reached  our  times. 

Pbkrks,  I.,  son  of  Cretheus,  and  of 
T^ro  the  daughter  of  Saimoneus.  He 
founded  Pherae  in  Thessaly,  where  be 
reigned,  and  became  the  &ther  of  Ad- 
metus  and  of  Lyeurgus,  king  of  Nemea. 
—  II.  A  friend  of  jSneas,  lolled  by  Ha- 
lems. 

Phimab,  the  most  celebrated  statuary  of 
antiquity,  son  of  Charmidaa,  was  born  at 
Athens  about  a.  c.  480.  He  was  instructed 
in  his  art  by  Hippias  and  Ageladas,  and  is 
said  to  have  praetioied  painting  in  his  youth. 
Phidias  began  to  enibettiafa  Athms  with 
his  works  dt  sculpture  in  Olympiad  8S  or 
83,  when  Pericles  was  4vurMbir^  In  tiM 
third  year  of  Olympiad  8^  he  finished  the 
ftimous  statue  of  Minerva  fat  the  Ptethe- 
Bon;  but  being  subsequently  aeeuaed  of 
having  carved  hb  own  image  and  that  of 
)Perteles  on  the  ahield  of  the  slat«e  of 
the  goddcas,  be  was  baniabed  frem  Athena 
by  the  populace,  and  retired  to  Elis,  where 
he  revenged  the  ilUtreatment  received  from 
hia  countrymen  by  making  a  atatfie  of 
Jupiter  Olympius  which  eclipsed  the  fiune 
of  that  nf  Minerva,  and  was  eonsidercd  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  After  hia 
ntuni  to  Athens  be  was  thrown  into  pri* 
•on  by  the  enemies  of  Pericles  on  a  diai^ 
of  impiety,  and  died  in  prison  in  the  first 
year  of  Olympiad  87«  in  wfaieh  year  the 
last  work  of  Perinea,  the  PvopylaBa»  bad 
been  finished*  Beades  his  two  most  oele* 
fanited  works  above  noliced,  Phidias  exe- 
cuted many  admired  ataUws  of  VenuB, 
Minerva,  Apolh\  Mereury,  ^o..  In  marble 
«a4  bronie  {  but  his  productions  in.  a  mix* 
ture  of  gold  and  |vory»  called  the  ckrgM- 
kpkamtiMt  aculpture,  were  the  most  highly 
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ran  from  Athens  to  IiacedsBmon,  159  En- 
glish miles,  In  two  day^  to  ask  of  the 
Lacediemoiiians  assistance  against  the  Per- 
nans.  llie  Athenians  raised  a  temple  to 
his  memory. 

Phidom,  a  king  of  Argos,  of  the  raee 
of  the  Heraclidae,  who  lived  about  a.  c. 
748,  and  made  himself  absolute  in  his 
native  city.  He  reduced  the  city  of 
Corinth  under  bis  sway,  and  avuling 
himself  of  the  distracted  state  of  Sparta, 
which  was  then  engaged  in  the  first  Mes- 
senian  war,  he  extended  his  conquests  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
Among  other  tyrannical  acts  he  deprived 
the  Eleans  of  their  right  to  preside  over 
the  Olympic  games,  and  nonunated  him» 
self  to  that  dignity ;  but  the  Eleans,  in 
coi^unction  with  the  Lacedsmonians,  in- 
dignant at  his  -usurpations,  at  last  rose 
against  him,  and  eflfected  bis  overthrow. 
Phidon  is  said  to  have  invented  weights 
and  measures,  which  bore  his  name,  and 
also  to  have  been  the  first  who  coined  sil- 
ver money  at  JEgina.  Phidon  is  sometunes 
confounded  with  two  legislators,  one  of 
Corinth,  and  another  of  Corns,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known. 

PrioXlXa,  an  ancient  ^tY  of  Arcadia, 
the  rite  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  oecu- 
pied  by  PstJitza,  The  Spartans  expelled 
the  inhabituits,  a.  c.  659 ;  but  a  hundred 
Orestha^ans  having  volunteered,  in  coot* 
plSanoe  with  the  orade,  to  sacrifice  them*- 
sdves  finr  the  eiity,  the  Fhigaliana  were  fo» 
established.  Phigalia  b  obieflyremvkalile 
fi>r  the  series  of  beautifiil  seulptiires  in  aHo^ 
relievo  found  near  it,  which  are  known  by' 
the  name  of  the  Phigalian  MaiUea,  and 
are  now  placed  in  ^  British  Muaevin^ 
where  they  form  part  of  the  eoUeetioa  «f 
Bfyim  MafUm, 

Prxla,  a  town  of  Maeedonia. 

PteLABBLnuAt  !•  I A  eity^Lydia,  sontii* 
east  of  Sardis,  built  on  a  root  of  Mbmafk 
Tmolaft,  by  the  river  Coganaay-  and  de- 
riving its  name  fitim  its  fivunder^  AttilaB 
Pbiladelphus,  brother  of  EuflMnoL  Il» 
vicinity  to  Ihe  region  called  Catawsnu  i 
mene  exposed  it  to  firequent  earihoiMtirw, 
by  one  of  which  it  was  oirerwbclmed  akng 
with  thirteen  other  eities  in  the  rewn  eif 
Tiberius.  Philadelphia  was  ene  of  .th* 
saven  churches  of  Asia  mentiooed  in  *h« 
Book  of  the  Revelation.  It  is  now  callad 
Ala  Sbehr  <  «*the  exalted  city ">  and  ia« 
place  of  some  importance.  Numarouaimn* 
of  the  ancient  city  are  ataU  viiiblew*— U. 
VrmamAt  a  city  of  Cilicia  TrMbaa,  on  thft 
river  Calycadnus,  north  of  Salmieia  IVaabMU 
—  III.  A  capital  of  the  Ammonite^  vmm 
the  aourees  oC  the  Jabook  or  Jobaorasi  co 
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called  from  Ptolemy   Philiidelphus.     Its 
oriental  name  was  Rabbath  Amman,     • 

Pkxladxlphus,  the  surname  of  one  of 
the  Ptolemies,  king  of  Egypt.      See  Pro- 

LIMiBUS. 

Phil^  I.,  a  town  and  island  of  Egypt, 
above  the  smaller  cataract,  built  by  the 
Ptolemies  as  a  common  emporium  for  the 
Egyptians  and  tlie  Ethiopians  from  Meroe 
(from  ^l\0St  friendtjf),  'Il^c  modern  name 
Is  Gezirat-tUBirhe  ("  Temple  Island"), 
in  allusion  to  the  many  splendid  remains 
of  antiquity  found  upon  it  Near  it  was 
the  smdl  island  Abatos.  (See  Auatos.) 
—II.    One  of  the  Sporadea. 

PuiL^Ni,  two  brothers  of  Carthage, 
whose  names  have  been  transmitted  to 
posterity  in  connection  with  the  following 
circumstances :  —  A  contest  having  arisen 
between  the  Cyrencans  and  Carthaginians 
about  the  extent  of  their  territories,  it  was 
mutually  agreed  that,  at  a  stated  hour, 
two  men  should  depart  from  each  city,  and 
wherever  they  met  there  they  should  fix 
the  boundaries  of  their  country.  The 
Phibeni  departed  from  Carthage,  and  met 
the  Cyreneans  when  they  had  advanced 
&r  into  their  territories.  The  Cyreneans 
maintained  that  the  Philaeni  had  left  Car^ 
thage  before  the  appointment,  and  there- 
fore must  retire  or  be  buried  in  the  sand. 
The  Philieni  refused,  were  overpowered 
by  tlte  Cyreneans,  and  were  accordingly 
entombed.  The  Carthaginians  raised  two 
altars  on  the  spot,  which  were  thenceforth 
regarded  as  the  limits  of  their  territory  in 
tills  direction. 

PjiiLAMMOK,  an  ancient  bard  of  Delphi 
to  whom  was  attributed  the  formation  of 
Delphian  choruses  of  virgins,  which  sang 
the  birth  of  Latona  and  of  her  children. 
He  is  said  to  have  taken  part  in  the  Argo- 
natttic  expedition,  and  passed  for  a  son  of 
Apollo. 

PaiLANosa  and  Phvlacis,  two  children 
of  Apollo  by  the  nymph  Acaoallis.  They 
were  exposed  to  wild  beasts  in  Crete,  bat 
preserved  by  the  milk  of  a  goat. 

Philsmok,  I.,  a  writer  of  the  new  Co- 
medy, was  bom  either  at  Soli  in  Cilicia,  or 
•t  Syracuse  about  b.c.  894.  He  was  a 
aval  of  Menander,  and  is  said  to  have 
written  ninety-seven  comedies,  of  which 
only  a  few  fragments  have  reached  our 
times.  The  common  account  makes  him 
to  have  died  of  lau^ter  on  seeing  an  ass 
eat  figs.  The  statement  of  Apuleius,  how- 
ever, is  the  most  probable,  according  to 
which  he  expired  without  pain  or  disease, 
f^om  the  pure  exhaustion  of  nature,  in 
li  s  niiMty-seventb  year. «—  1 1*  A  son  of 
tl  e  preceding,  also  a   comic    poet,  and 


called,  for  distinction  sake,  Philemon  the 
Younger. 

Philet^eus,  I.,  an  eunuch,  who  was 
made  governor  of  Pcrgamus  by  Lysimachus, 
and  who  taking  advantage  of  the  misfortunes 
that  befell  his  patron  towards  the  close  c^his 
career,  made  himself  master  of  the  treasures 
of  Pergamusk  and  laid  the  foundation  of  an 
empire,  over  which  he  presided  for  twenty 
years.  He  appointed  his  nephew  Eumenes 
his  successor.  (See  Pxrgamus.) — II.  A 
Cretan  general,  who  revolted  from  Seleu- 
cus,  and  was  conquered. 

PuiLETAs,  a  grammarian  and  poet  of 
Cos,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and 
his  son  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  pra» 
ceptor  to  Ptolemy  Philadelpbus.  He  wrote 
elegies  and  epigrams,  which  were  greatly 
commended  by  the  ancients,  and  died  ii 
enuiciation  brought  on  by  excess  of  study. 

PHU.1NI7S,  a  native  of  Agrigentum,  who 
fought  with  Hannibal  against  the  Romans, 
and  wrote  a  history  of  the  Punic  wars. 

PHiurri,  a  city  of  Thrace,  north-east  of 
Amphipolis,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Mount  Pangseus,  founded  by  Philip  of 
Macedon,  on  the  site  of  an  old  Thasian 
settlement  called  Crenides.  The  Romans 
settled  a  colony  in  it  after  their  conquest 
of  Macedonia,  and  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities 
in  this  part  of  the  empire.  Philippt  is 
celebrated  in  history  for  being  the  scene 
of  the  great  victory  gained  by  Antony 
and  Octavianus  over  the  forces  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  by  which  the  republican 
party  was  completely  overthrown ;  but  it 
is  still  more  interesting  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  the  first  place  in  Europe 
where  the  Gospel  was  preached  by  St.  Paul, 

A.  n.  51,  who  also  addressed  one  of  his 
Epistles  to  the  Philippian  converts.  It 
afterwards  became  the  seat  of  a  Christian 
bishop ;  and  its  ruins  still  retain  the  name 
of  Filibah. 

Puiupploss,  a  poet,  and  a  writer  of  the 
new  comedy,  who  lived  at  Athens  about 

B.  c.  335.  He  wrote  forty-five  plftys,  of 
which  the  titles  of  twelve  are  mentioned 
by  ancient  authors;  and  is  said  to  have 
died  of  joy  at  an  advanced  age,  after  he 
had  obtained  a  prize  which  he  did  not  ex- 
pect. 

PuiLirropoLis,  a  city  of  Tlirace,  on  the 
Hebrus,  founded  by  Philip,  father  of  Alex* 
ander*  It  was  situated  in  a  large  plain, 
on  a  mountain  with  three  summits,  and 
hence  received  also  the  appellation  of 
Trimontium.  In  the  Roman  times  it 
became  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Tbracia.     The  modem  natffea  is  FWht  or 
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Pmilippus,  I.,  one  of  the  earliest  kings 
of  Macedonia,  succeeded  his  father  Ar- 
ga^us  on  the  throne  b.  c.  649,  and  reigned 
thirty-eight  years.  —  II.  The  fourth  son  of 
Amyntas  1 1.,  king  of  Macedonia.  He  was 
sent  to  Thehes  as  a  hostage,  where  he 
learned  the  art  of  war  under  Epaminondas ; 
but  at  the  death  of  his  brother  Perdiccas 
being  recalled  to  Macedonia,  he  ascended 
the  throne  as  guardian  of  his  nephew ;  but 
soon  made  himself  independent.  The 
neighbouring  nations,  ridiculing  his  youth, 
appeared  in  arms.  .  Unable  to  meet  them 
as  yet  in  the  field,  he  suspended  their  fury 
by  presents,  and  soon  turned  his  arms 
against  Amphipolis,  a  colony  tributary  to 
the  Athenians,  which  was  conquered  and 
added  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  He 
then  turned  his  attention  to  the  Thracians 
and  Illyrians,  made  himself  master  of  an 
old  colony  called  Crenides,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Philippi,  and  derived 
the  greatest  advantages  from  the  gold 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  then 
married  Olympias,  daughter  of  Neoptole- 
mus,  king  of  the  Molossi,  and  is  said  soon 
afterwards  to  have  received  in  one  day  the 
intelligence  of  the  birth  of  his  son  Alex- 
ander, of  an  honourable  crown  at  the 
Olympic  Games,  and  of  a  victory  over  the 
barbarians  of  Illyricum.  Philip  now  began 
to  turn  his  views  towards  Greece ;  but  it 
would  be  impossible  within  our  limits  to 
give  an  outline  of  his  proceedings  in  this 
quarter.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  by  won* 
derful  art,  dissimulation,  and  bribery,  he 
succeeded  in  embroiling  the  different  states 
with  one  another ;  and  then  attacking  with 
open  force  the  Athenians  and  Thebans,  his 
most  violent  opponents,  who  were  incited 
by  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  he  com- 
pletely defeated  them  in  the  famous  battle 
of  Cheroniea,  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  final  period  of  the  liberties  of  Greece, 
B.  c.  337.  Soon  after,  he  was  appointed 
general  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Persians, 
by  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  into 
which  he  had  procured  himself  to  be  ad- 
mitted. But  in  the  midst  of  his  prepara- 
tions for  this  expedition  he  was  murdered 
during  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of 
his  daughter  Cleopatra  with  the  king  of 
Epirus,  by  a  young  man,  named  Pau- 
sanias,  in  revenge  of  a  private  affront  he 
had  received  from  one  of  the  king's  ref- 
lations, for  which  Philip  had  declined 
giving  him  satisfaction,  b.  c.  336,  in  the 
forty-seventh  year  of  his  age  and  twenty- 
fourth  of  his  reign ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
liis  son  Alexander,  sumamed  the  Great, 
then  in  his  twentieth  year.  —  II.  The  third 
of  the  name^  more  commonly  known  by 


the  name  of  Aridieus.  (See  AaiDJsus. )— > 
III.  One  of  the  sons  of  Alexander,  slain 
by  order  of  Olympias.  —  IV.  The  fifth  of 
the  name,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Cassander, 
and  succeeded  his  fiither  on  the  thnme  of 
'Macedon  about  b.  c.  298.  He  was  carried 
off  by  sickness  after  a  reign  of  one  year.  — 
V.  I1ie  last  king  of  Macedonia  of  that 
name,  son  of  Demetrius  III.,  and  grand- 
son of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  ascended  the 
throne  at  the  age  of  fifteen  on  the  death 
of  his  uncle  Antigonus  Doson,  who  had 
usurped  it  on  the  death  of  Demetriua  He 
first  displayed  his  military  skill  in  the  war 
that  was  carried  on  between  the  iEtolian 
and  Achsan  leagues  on  the  side  of  the 
latter  ;  and  having  forced  the  yEtolians  to 
conclude  a  peace,  he  farmed  an  alliance 
with  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Cannc* 
in  tlie  object  of  sharing  in  the  lioman 
spoils.  The  liomans  were  enabled  to 
keep  in  check  the  forces  of  Philip ;  and, 
on  the  termination  of  the  struggle  with 
Carthage,  they  sought  to  avenge  the  injury 
the  prince  had  meditated  by  invading  his 
hereditary  dominions.  Philip,  for  two 
campaigns,  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  Ro- 
mans and  their  allies,  the  ^tolians,  £u- 
menes,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  the  lUio- 
dians ;  finally,  however,  he  sustained  a 
signal  defeat  at  Cynoscephalse,  in  the  plains 
of  Thessaly,  e.  c.  197,  and  wm  compelled 
to  sue  for  peace  on  the  most  humiliating 
conditions  which  the  victors  chose  to  impose. 
In  the  midst  of  these  public  calamities  the 
mind  of  Philip  was  distracted  by  priyate 
distresses.  Dissensions  had  long  subsisted 
between  his  two  sons  Perseus  and  Deme- 
trius ;  and,  by  the  arts  of  the  former,  a 
violent  prejudice  had  been  raised  in  the 
mind  of  Philip  against  the  latter,  who  had 
resided  at  Rome  for  some  years  as  a  hos- 
tage, even  after  peace  was  concluded  with 
that  power.  The  unfortunate  Demetrias 
fell  a  victim  to  his  brother's  treachery,  and 
his  lather*s  credulity  and  injustice,  fiirt 
Philip  having  discovered,  not  long  after, 
the  fatal  error  into  which  he  had  been  be- 
trayed, was  so  stung  with  remorse,  that  an- 
guish of  mind  soon  brought  him  to  the 
grave.  He  died  b.  c.  179,  after  a  reign 
of  forty-two  years.  The  assassin  of  De- 
metrius succeeded  his  fitther,  and  with  the 
same  ambition,  rashnesSf  and  oppressioii, 
renewed  the  war  against  the  Romans  till 
his  empire  was  destroyed,  and  Macedonia 
became  a  Roman  province.  —  VI.  M.  Ju- 
lius, a  Roman  emperor,  sprung  ftom  ao 
obscure  fiunily  in  Arabia,  hence  sumamed 
Arabian.  From  the  lowest  rank  in  tiie 
army  he  gradually  rose  to  be  general  af 
the  pretorian  guards,  and  is  said  to  have 
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assassinated  Gordian  to  make  himself  em- 
peror. To  establish  himself  with  more 
certainty  on  the  imperial  throne,  he  left 
Mesopotamia  a  prey  to  the  continual  inva- 
sions of  the  Persians,  and  hurried  to  Borne, 
where  his  election  was  uniTcrsally  ap- 
proved ;  but  be  was  assassinated  by  his  own 
soldiers  in  his  forty-fifth  year,  and  the  fifth 
of  his  reign,  a.  d.  249.  His  son,  who  bore 
the  same  name,  and  had  shared  with  him 
the  imperial  dignity,  was  also  massacred. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Decius.  —  VII.  A 
pretender  to  the  crown  of  Macedonia,  after 
the  overthrow  of  Perseus.  He  is  com- 
monly known  by  the  appellation  of  ^*  Pseu- 
dophilippus."  His  true  name  was  An- 
driscus.  (See  Axi>aiscus.)  —  VIII.  A 
comic  poet  of  Athens,  son  of  Aristophanes, 
none  of  whose  talent  he  inherited.  —  IX. 
A  native  of  Opus,  and  a  disciple  of  Plato, 
wiiose  "  Laws"  he  first  gave  to  the  world, 
having  found  the  work  angiong  his  mas- 
ter's tablets.  He  wrote  **on  Eclipses,  and 
on  the  Size  of  the  Sun,  the  Moon,'*  See.  — X. 
An  epigranunatic  poet,  a  native  of  Thes- 
salonica,  who  lived  during  the  reign  of 
Tiberius.  He  is  sometimes  called  'Uhc 
Macedonian,"  but  more  frequently  **  Philip 
of  Thessalonica."  Eighty-five  epigrams 
of  his  remain.  —  XI.  Philippns  is  the 
name  of  several  ancient  physicians,  of  whom 
the  most  celebrated  is  Pbilippus  of  Acar- 
nia,  the  ft'iend  and  physician  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  whose  life  he  was  instrumental 
in  saving  when  he  had  been  seised  with  a 
violent  attack  of  fever,  b.  c.  3S3.  I'he  oour 
fidence  of  Alexander  in  his  physician  was 
unbounded,  aa  the  well-known  anecdote 
proves.  Parmenio  had  sent  to  warn  Alex- 
ander that  Philippus  had  been  bribed  by 
Darius  to  poison  him ;  the  king,  however, 
did  not  doubt  his  fidelity,  but,  while  he 
drank  the  draught  prepared  for  him,  put 
into  the  physician's  hand  the  letter  he  had 
jnst  receiv^.  His  speedy  recovery  fiilly 
justified  his  confidence,  and  proved  at  once 
the  skill  and  honesty  of  Philippus. 

Pmiliscos,  I.,  an  orator  uul  epigram- 
matic poet  of  Miletus  in  Ionia,  contem- 
porary of  Lystas,  and  a  pupil  of  Isocrates. 
Besides  his  poetical  pieces,  one  of  which 
has  been  preserved  by  Plutarch,  he  left 
several  harangues  and  a  life  of  Lyeurgus. 
—  II.,  or  Philicus,  a  tragic  poet,  a  native 
of  Corcyra,  and  contemporary  with  The- 
ocritus (370  B.  c).  He  gave  his  name, 
as  inv«itor,  to  a  particular  speeies  of  Iambic 
verse  (  Metrum  PkUuixum  or  PhiHeeum). — 
III.  A  tragic  poet,  a  native  of  ^gina, 
and  contemporary  with  Philiscus  of  Cor- 
cyra. —  IV.  A  sculptor  of  Rhodes,  whose 
is   uncertain.     He   executed,  among 


others,  two  statues,  one  of  ApoUo,  the 
other  of  Venus,  which  were  placed  in  the 
collection  of  Octavia. 

PuiLisTioN,  I.,  a  comic  poet  of  Nic8?a 
in  the  age  of  Socrates.  —  II.  A  physician 
of  Locris. 

Ph JUSTUS,  a  wealthy  native  of  Syracuse^ 
and  the  confidant,  minister,  and  general  of 
Dionystua  the  Elder,  whom  he  assisted  in 
gaining  the  supreme  power,  b.  c.  306  ;  but 
subsequently  lost  his  fiivour,  and  was 
driven  into  exile.  He  then  retired  to 
Adria,  but  was  recalled  from  banishment 
by  Dionysius  the  Younger,  over  whose 
mind  he  acquired  a  powerful  ascendancy. 
Philistus  commanded  the  fleet  of  Dionysius 
in  a  naval  battle  with  Dion  and  the  Syra- 
cusans,  which  cost  the  former  his  throne* 
and  his  vessel  having  run  aground,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  and  put  to  an  ignominious 
death.  He  left  three  historical  workJ[^ 
the  style  of  which  Cicero  compares  to  that 
of  Thucydides ;  but  only  a  few  fragments 
of  these  have  reached  our  times. 

PuiLo,  I.,  styled  Judasus  by  distinc- 
tion, a  learned  Jewish  writer,  born  a*. 
Alexandria,  about  b.  c.  SO.  He  was  sent 
A.  D.  40,  at  the  head  of  a  deputation  to 
Rome,  to  vindicate  his  countrymen  on 
account  of  a  tumult  at  Alexazulria,  but 
Caligula  refused  to  receive  him.  He 
afterwards  nnade  the  same  journey  during 
the  reign  of  Claudius ;  after  which  nothing 
certain  is  known  respecting  him.  Several 
learned  works  of  his,  relating  chiefly  to  the 
Jewish  religion,  have  reached  our  time; 
and  so  happy  was  Philo  in  his  expressions, 
and  elegant  in  his  variety,  as  to  be  called  the 
Jewish  Plato. —  II.  An  epigrammatic  poet, 
who  lived  from  the  reign  of  Nero  to  that 
of  Hadrian.  He  celebrated,  in  a  separate 
production*  the  reign  of  the  latter,  and 
composed  four  books  of  epigrams,  of  which 
only  one  small  distich  remains.  —  III.  A 
native  of  Larissa,  the  pupil  and  successor 
of  CUtomachus  in  the  new  academy.  He 
also  taught  at  Rome,  whither  Le  had  re- 
paired during  the  Mithridatic  war,  b.  c. 
100,  and  among  others  had  Cicero  for  an 
auditor. —  IV.  An  architect  of  Bysantium, 
who  lived  about  b.  c.  300,  and  built  a 
dock  at  Athens,  into  which  ships  were 
drawn  in  safety,  and  protected  ft'om  storms. 
He  is  frequently  confounded  with  a  By- 
zantine architect  of  the  same  name,  who 
lived  about  b.c.  150,  and  among  other 
works  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  "  Seven 
Wonders  of  the  World,"  part  of  which  still 
remains.  —  The  name  Philc  was  comnu^n 
to  several  physicians  and  philosophers  of 
antiquity;  but  as  none  of  them  are  of 
sufiScient  importance  to  be  ix>ticed  here*  it 
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may  be  sufficient  to  refer  the  reader  to  Fa> 
bricioB,  who  has  given  a  list  of  them. 

PnuxrrxTEs,  son  of  Poean,  king  of 
Mebben,  and  Demonassa.  He  was  one  of 
the  ArgonautSt  and  arm-bearer  and  friend 
of  Hereules,  who  bequeathed  to  him  the 
a^fOWB  dipped  in  the  gall  of  the  Hjdra^ 
fag  ha^ng  kindled  his  funeral  pile  on  Mt. 
<Eta,  when  all  hiii  immediate  fbUowen 
had  refused.  But  another  yernon  makSes 
Hercules  to  have  bestowed  his  arrows  on 
P»an,  for  having  performed  the  senriee 
aseribed  to  the  son.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
no  sooner  were  the  last  offices  paid  to 
Hercules,  than  he  returned  to  Melibcea, 
whence  he  visited  Sparta,  where  he  be- 
came one  of  the  suitors  of  Helen,  and 
was  soon  after  called  on  to  accompany  the 
Greeks  to  the  Trqfan  war.  But  the  oflen- 
nve  smell  arising  from  a  wound  in  his  foot 
obliged  the  Greeks,  at  the  instigation  of 
Ulysses,  to  remove  him  from  the  camp, 
and  he  was  accordingly  carried  to  the 
island  of  Lemnos,  where  he  was  suflfered  to 
icmain,  till  the  Greeks,  in  the  tenth  year 
of  the  Trojan  war,  were  infonned  by  the 
-oracle  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  with- 
out the  arrows  of  Hercules,  then  in  the 
possession  of  Philoctetes.  On  this  Ulysses, 
accompanied  by  Diomedes,  went  to  Lem- 
nos, to  endeavour  to  prevail  on  Philoctetes 
to  come  and  finish  the  tedious  siege.  Phi- 
loetctes  refused ;  but  the  Manes  of  Her- 
cules commanded  him  to  repair  to  the 
Grecian  camp,  where  he  should  be  cured 
of  his  wound,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war. 
Fhiloctetea  obeyed.  Restored  to  his  for- 
mer health  by  .£sculapius,  or,  according 
to  some,  by  Machaon  or  Podalirius,  he, 
destroyed  an  immense  number  of  the 
enemy,  among  whom  was  Paris,  son  of 
Priam.  After  the  ftU  of  Troy,  he  set 
sail  fW>m  Asia ;  but  unwilling  to  visit  his 
native  country,  he  came  to  Italy,  where, 
by  the  assistance  of  his  Thcssalian  fol- 
lowers, he  built  a  town  in  Calabria,  called 
PetiKa.  The  causes  of  the  wound  of  Phi- 
loctetes are  diffitrently  stated  by  mytho- 
logists ;  and  a  completely  different  legend 
respecting  the  whole  history  of  the  Thes- 
aalian  hero  is  given  by  Servius.  Sophodes 
lias  made  the  sufferings  of  Philoctetes  the 
suhiect  of  one  of  his  tragedies. 

JPmiocTPaus,  a  prince  of  Cyprus  in  the 
age  of  Solon,  by  whose  advice  he  changed 
the  situation  of  a  city,  whieh  he  in  grati- 
'tude  called  Soli. 

PtfiLODiMUs,  an  Epicurean  philosopher 
-and  poet,  mentioned  by  Cicero  and  Horace. 

PmilolIus,  a  native  of  Crotona,  who 
lived  about  a.  c.  S74.  He  waa  a  Pytha- 
g<>rean,  a  disciple  of  Archytas,  and  the 


first  who  wrote  on  the  &ub>eot  of  physics. 

It  is  said  that  Plato  bought,  for  a  Uf)ge 

^sum,  three  books  of  Philoiaus,  with  tho 

aid  of  which  he  composed  his  "  Timsru^" 

Phiiomkla,  daughter  of  I^mdion,  kinK 
of  Athens,  and  sister  of  Pn>one^  who  had 
married  Tereus,  kii^  of  Thrace.  (S«« 
Pandiov.)  Procne,  separated  from  Phi- 
lomela, spent  her  time  in  great  meUa- 
oholy,  till  she  prevailed  on  her  hufc- 
band  to  go  to  Athens,  attA  bring  her 
sister  to  Thnoe.  Tereus  obeyed,  but  had 
no  sooner  prevailed  on  Pandioa  to  let 
Philomela  accompany  him,  than  he  be- 
came enamoured  of  her,  offered  violence 
to  her,  and  afterwards  out  out  her  tongue, 
that  she  might  not  be  able  to  pvoclaim  the 
barbarous  indignities  she  had  suffered. 
He  then  confined  her  in  a  lonely  caatl«» 
and  on  his  return  to  Thrace,  told  Procne 
that  Philomela  had  died  by  the  way. 
Procne  was  plunged  in  the  deepest  afflie^ 
tion  at  the  loss  of  her  sister ;  but  Phllo. 
mela  soon  contrived  to  comnuaicate  her 
story  to  her  sister  by  means  o(  ehancters 
woven  into  a  peplus  or  robc^  At  Che  time 
Procne  became  informed  of  this  circum- 
stance,  she  was  about  to  celebrate  the  orgies 
of  Bacchus,  and  as,  during  the  febtivals^  she 
was  permitted  to  rove  about  the  country,  slie 
hastened  to  deliver  her  sister  from  Gon6oe- 
ment,  and,  by  way  of  avenging  herself  upon 
Tereus,  murdered  her  son  Itylua,  then  in 
the  sixth  year  oi  his  age*  and  served  him 
up  as  food  before  her  hosband.  Tereus, 
in  the  midst  of  his  repast»  called  for  Itylua, 
but  Procne  informed  him  that  he  waa  then 
feasting  on  his  fiesh.  The  two  sisters  then 
fled  away ;  but  Tereus  pursued  them  with 
an  axe,  and  finding  themselves  nearly  0¥er> 
taken,  they  prayed  to  the  gods  to  change 
them  into  birds,  whereupon  Procne  imme- 
diately became  a  swallow,  Philomela  « 
nightingale,  Itylus  a  pheasant,  and  Tereus 
a  hoopoow  This  story  is  related*  with 
numerous  variations,  by  the  ancient  my- 
thologists. 

PHiLorlToa.     See  Ptolbmaus  IV. 

Philojkesixk,  son  of  Graagis,  a  oele- 
brated  general  of  the  Achsm  league, 
bom  at  Megalopolis  about  a.c  253.  His 
early  youth  was  spent  in  the  cultivation  of 
philosophy  and  military  science,  as  he  had 
proposed  to  himself  £paminondas  for  a 
model ;  but  he  had  attained  the  age  uf 
thirty  when  the  first  opportunity  of  dis- 
tinction was  afforded  him  by  the  attack  of 
the  Spartans  upon  his  native  city,  on  which 
occasion  he  gave  decisive  proo&  of  his  va- 
lour. He  distinguished  himself  no  less, 
some  time  after  this,  in  the  battle  of  Sel- 
lasia,  where  Antigonus  I>oson  gained  a 
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cOTttpIete  tiotofy  over  Clcomenes,  b.c.  323. 
AnCigonm  th^ti  offered  him  a  coiwideniMe 
command  in  his  atrmy,  but  Philopcemen, 
dcelined  it,  and  heariog  that  thare  was  war 
in  Crete,  sailed  to  that  island  to  ezereise 
and  iiiiprOTe  his  military  talents.  When 
he  bad  serted  there  for  some  time,  he  re- 
turned home  with  high  reputation,  and 
wifts  immediately  appointed  by  the  Acha»- 
ans  general  of  uie  horse.  In  the  exercise 
of  this  command,  he  acquitted  himself  with 
MMb  signal  .ability,  that  he  was  not  long 
afterwards  appointed  to  the  command  of 
all  the  Achfran  foreea,  and  zealously  em- 
ployed himself  in  reforming  the  discipline 
of  the  anriy,  recruituig  its  strength,  and 
making  it  completely  efficient.  After 
sereral  engagements  m  which  his  arms 
were  completely  victorious,  and  his  per- 
sonal valour  most  conspicuous,  he  again 
went  as  a  volonteer  to  Crete,  and  soon 
after  his  return,  a.  c.  192,  he  mardicd 
again&t  Sparta,  and  compelled  her  to  join 
the  Acha*sn  league,  which  then  included 
the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesus  except 
Elis.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent 
rather  in  the  council  than  in  the  field. 
At  length,  b.c.  1S3,  when  he  had  been 
elected  strategos  lor  the  eighth  time,  the 
llesseniiins  having  revolted  from  the  Achifr- 
an  league,  Philopcsmen  marched  isgainst 
them  with  a  body  of  cavalry;  but  having 
ftdlen  from  his  horse,  he  was  dragged  to 
the  enemy's  camp,  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
and  obliged  to  dbrink  poison,  in  his  seven- 
tieth year.'  I^lopcemen  was  juaily  called 
by  his  toniiftrymen  the  last  of  the  Greeks. 

pRtLOarraXfes,  t.,  FiAVtus,  a  native  of 
Lemnos,  ti^ho  distinguished  himself  as  a 
teoeher  of  rhetoric,  fint  at  Athens  and 
afterwards  at  Rome.  He  enjoyed  the 
fiiendship  and  patronage  of  the  Emperor 
Septimi us  Severus,  and  the  Empress  Julia, 
who  had  a  strong  predilection  for  literary 
pttrsutts;  and  it  was  at  the- request  of'  the 
latter  that  PhilOstrfttus  composed  the  most 
fimious  ofhis  works,  the  Life  of  ApoB&nitts 
of  T]fana,  Bended  this^  many  of  his  Mher 
writings  ate  stBl  extant. ->-II.  A  nephew 
of  the  former^  called,  for  the  sake  €»f  dis- 
tlnction,  <*  the  Younger,"  and  the  author  of 
a  work  which  has  come  down  to  U9  under 
thetSihsofE&rdircr. 

Phil^as^  a  son  of  Parmenio,  who 
distkigui^ed  himself  in  the  battles  of 
Alexander^  hut  was  at  last  accused  of 
conspiring  against  the  monarch's  life, 
and' was  tortured  and  put  to  death;  See 
pAKMairio.    ■  V 

PBTLOxiittts,  I.,  a  dithyrambic  poet  of 
C^thera»  lidrn  about  a.  c.  489.  He  en- 
joyed the  favour  of  Dionysius,  tyrant  of 


fficily ;  but  on  one  occasion,  when  DU 
onysius  had  given  him  one  of  his  dramas 
to  correct,  he  ran  hb  pen  through  the 
whole,  and.  was  thereupon  sent  to  the  quar* 
ries,  where  he  is  said  to  have  compoaea  the 
best  of  his  dramas,  entitled  Cyclops.  The 
tyrant,  however,  charmed  with  his  plea- 
santry and  finnness,  at  length  forgave  him. 
He  <fied  at  Ephcsus,  about  b.c.  S80.-« 
II.  A  cdebrated  painter  of  Eretria,  and 
a  pupil  of  Nicomachus  of  Thebes,  lived 
about  B.C.  316.  He  was  the  most  tepid 
painter  of  antiquity ;  and  his  chief  pro* 
duction  was  a  Battle  of  Alexander  and 
Darius,  executed  by  order  of  Cassandet 
king  of  Macedon. 

PHXLYaA,one  of  the  Oceanides,  beloved 
by  Saturn,  who,  dreading  the  jealousy 
of  his  wife  Rhea,  changed  Philyra  into  a 
mare,  and  himself  into  a  horse.  The  off- 
spring of  tiieir  union  was  the  Centaur 
Chiron,  half  man,  half  horse;  but  Pbilym 
was  so  ashamed  of  the  monstrous  shape  of 
the  child,  that  she  prayed  the  gods  to 
change  her  form  and  nature,  and  she  was 
accordingly  metamorphosed  into  the  lis^ 
den^tree,  called  by  her  name  among  the 
Greeks. 

PifiLTalan,  a  patronymic  of  Chiron, 
the  son  of  Philyra. 

Prinxus,  I.,  a  son  of  Agenor(or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  of  Neptune),  gifUd  with 
prophetic  powers,  and  king  of  Salmydca- 
sus,  on  the  coast  of  llirace.  He  married 
Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Boreas  and 
Orithyia,  and  became  by  her  the  fiither  of 
two  sons,  Plexippus  and  Pandion.  After 
the  death  of  Cleopatra  he  married  Idtea, 
the  daughter  of  Dardanua,  who,  beeon^ 
ing  jealous  of  her  st^>*dilldren,  malignsd 
them  to  their  fittfaer,  and  the  latter,  believ- 
ing the  slander,  deprived  them  of  sight 
and  imprisoned  them.  According  to  the 
commonly-iieeeived  account,  the  gods*,  to 
punish  huuy  struck  him  with  blindness, 
and  sent  tiie  Harpies  to  tormei^  him. 
('S^  HAapTiJB.)^  He  was  some  time  after 
delivered  ftora  these  monsters  1^  his 
brothers-in-law,  Zetes  and  Calais,  who 
pursued  tbem  as  fiir  as  the  Strophades; 
he  also  recovered  his  sight  by  means  of  the 
Argonauts,  whom  he  had  received  with 
great  hospitality,  and  instructed  in  the 
easiest  and  speediest  way  by  which  they 
ooold  arrive  in  Colchis.  He  was  ulti- 
mately killed  by  Hercules.  The.  l^end 
of  Phineus  assumed  a  great  variety  of 
shapes  among  the  ancient  writers.^*- 1 1* 
The  brother  of  Cepheus,  king  of  iEthiopia, 
to  whom  Andromeda,  daughter  of  the 
latter,  had  been  promised  in  marriage. 
On  her  being  given  to  Perseu),  a  content 
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arose,  in  which  Phineus  was  changed  to 
stono  by  the  Gorgon's  head,  which  Perseus 
had  brought  with  liiin.  See  Akdbomxoa 
and  DxNAiE. 

Phintias,  a  city  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Sicily,  east  of  Gela,  founded  by 
Phintias,  a  tyrant  of  Agrigentutn,  who 
transferred  thither  the  inhabitants  of  Gela, 
■k  c.  S82.  It  has  been  said,  but  erroneously, 
to  correspond  to  Alicata,  —  II.  called  also 
PtTiaAs,  PinthIas,  and  PhytIas.  See 
Damoh. 

PHLKGKTHoy,  a  rivcr  of^he  lower  world, 
which  rolled  in  waves  of  fire.  Hence  its 
name,  from  pxiyu,  **to  bum,** 

l^HLKGOK,  a  native  of  Tralles,  in  Lydia, 
lind  one  of  the  Emperor  liadiian*s  freed- 
men,  who  wrote  numerous  treatises,  among 
which  was  a  species  of  universal  chronicle, 
commencing  with  the  first  Olympiad. 

Phlcgra,  I.,  the  earlier  name  of  the 
peninsula  of  Pallene  in  Thrace  (after- 
wards Macedonia).  The  appellation  is 
derived  firom  ip\4yo9,  <*  to  bwa,**  and  the 
place  was  fabled  to  have  witnessed  the 
confliet  between  the  gods  and  the  earth- 
born  Titans.  The  spot  most  probably  had 
been  volcanic  at  an  early  period. —  II. 
More  commonly  Phlegnei  Campi,  a  region 
of  Italy,  respecting  which  a  tradition  was 
related  similar  to  that  in  the  case  of  the 
peninsula  of  Pallene.  (See  Phlcgra,  I.) 
Hie  territory  of  Italy  thus  denominated 
fbrmed  part  of  ancient  Campania,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  experienced  in  a  very  great 
degree  the  destructive  eiiects  of  subter- 
raneous fires.  Here  we  find  MountVesu- 
vius;  the  Solfaterra,  still  smoking,  as  the 
poets  have  pretended,  from  Jupiter*s  thun- 
der; the  Monte  Nv&vo;  the  Monte  BarharOy 
finrmerly  Mons  Gaurns ;  the  grotto  of  the 
ffiby] ;  the  noxious  and  gloomy  lakes  of 
Avernus  And  Acheron,  &e.  It  is  not  im- 
pi^otaible  that  these  objects  terrified  the 
Greeks  in  their  first  voyages  to  the  cout, 
and  that  they  were  afterwards  embellished 
Imd  exaggerated  by  the  fkney  and  fiction 
of  the  poets. 

Phlkoyjb,  the  fbllowers  of  Phlegyas, 
in  BeeotiA.      See  Phlegtas. 

pRKBOf  AS,  son  of  Mars  and  Chrysoge- 
toea,  the  daughter  of  Halmus,  on  whose 
death  he  succeeded  to  part  of  the  throne  of 
Thessaly,  or  as  others  say  of  Beaotla,  his 
«ouiin  Minyas,  son  of  Chryse,  another 
daughtOT  of  Halmus,  having  obtained  the 
other  half.  Phlegyas  named  the  country 
Phlegyonitis,  and  having  built  a  city  called 
Phlegya,  collected  within  it  the  bravest 
warriors  of  Greece,  whom  he  separated 
from  the  other  people  of  the  country,  and 
sent  them  forth  upon  expeditions  of  phinder 


and  rapine.  They  even  ventured  to  »»ail 
and  burn  the  temple  of  Delphi ;  and  Ju- 
piter, on  account  of  their  impiety,  finally 
destroyed  them  with  lightning  and  pes- 
tilence. The  Phlegyans  are  regarded 
by  Buttmann  as  belonging  to  the  univenal 
tradition  of  an  impious  people  being  des- 
troyed by  fire  from  heaven.  Miiller  re- 
gards them  as  identical  with  the  Lapith^e 
and  the  military  dau  of  the  Minyans. 
TTieir  name  probably  (♦XctiJcu,  from  ^Afyw, 
*<to  6ura*')  gave  occasion  to  the  legend  of 
their  destruction. 

Phuus,  a  small  independent  republic 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  a^oining  Corinth 
and  Sicyon  on  the  north,  Arcadia  on  the 
west,  and  the  Nemean  and  Cleooasan  dis- 
tricts of  Argolis  on  the  south  and  south* 
cast.  Homer  represents  it,  under  the 
early  name  of  Ariethyrea,  as  dependent  on 
Mycenae.  The  remains  of  Phlius  are  to 
\ye  seen  not  fiir  from  Agioa  Giorgio*. 

Phocaa,  Fochioy  a  maritime  town  of 
Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  with  two  harbours 
between  Cumas  and  Smyrna,  founded 
by  some  emigrants  of  Phoeis,  under  the 
guidance  of  two  Athenian  chiefs  named 
Pbilogenes  and  Damon.  Its  favourable 
position  rendered  it  at  a  very  eariy 
period  a  great  emporium  of  trade ;  and 
its  inhabitants,  who  were  distinguished 
for  their  industry,  and  the  extent  and 
magnitude  of  their  commercial  trans- 
actions, established  numerous  colonies 
along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 
When  Harpagus,  general  of  Cyrus,  at- 
tempted to  reduce  them  under  his  power, 
they  left  Ionia,  and  repaired  fint  to  Cbr- 
sica,  whence  they  were  expelled,  and 
then  to  Gaul,  where  they  settled  and 
founded  Massilta,  now  ManeUUs.  Phocva 
still  continued  to  exist  under  the  Persian 
dominion,  but  greatly  reduced  in  popu- 
lation and  commerce.  Some  centuries 
later  it  was  beueged  by  a  Roman  naval 
force,  in  the  war  against  Antioehos,  and 
it  continues  to  be  mentioned  in  history 
down  to  the  latest  period  of  the  Byzantine 
empire. 

Pbocvvsxs  and  Phocici,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Phoeis  in  Greece. 

Paocioir,  an  Athenian  general  and 
statesman,  contemporary  and  opponent  of 
Demosthenes.  Though  of  humble  origin, 
he  was  educated  in  the  school  of  Plato  and 
Xenocrates.  After  distinguishing  himaelf 
in  a  campaign  under  Chaboras,  and  sul>- 
sequently  at  Naxos,  a.  c.  376,  he  was  placed 
by  the  voice  of  his  countrymen  at  the  head 
of  affairs.  In  his  military  capacity,  Pho- 
cion  distinguished  himself  on  several  oc- 
casions ;  but  it  is  chiefly  as  a  statesman 
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inclined  to  pe«ce  that  he  has  obtained  his-  I  and  Thebes,  who  united  in  restoring  iti 


torical  importance.  That  be  was  held  in 
high  esteem  at  Athens  is  proved  by  the 
ftct  that  he  was  chosen  general  forty- four 
limes,  without  any  solicitation  or  bribery ; 
and  he  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  popu- 
larity,  notwithstanding  all  the  secret  and 
open  efforts  of  his  enemies  to  undermine 
it.  He  resisted  the  attempts  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Anti- 
pater  to  corrupt  him;  but  when,  on  the 
death  of  Antipater,  the  people  had  thrown 
off  the  Macedonian  yoke,  Phocion  was 
accused  of  treason,  and  fled  for  safety  to 
Polysperchoo,  who  however  sent  him  back 
to  Athens,  where  he  was  immediately  con- 
demned  to  drink  the  fatal  poison*  a.  c.  318. 
He  died  with  the  greatest  composure,  en- 
joining upon  his  son  Phoous  to  cherish  no 
remembrance  of  the  injuries  which  Athens 
bad  inflicted  on  his  fiither.  His  body 
waa  deprived  of  a  funeral ;  but  the  Athe- 
nians afterwards  repented  of  their  ingrati- 
(u3e,  and  honoured  him  by  raising  statues 
to  his  memory,  and  putting  to  death  his 
accusers. 

Puocis,  a  small  but  celebrated  district 
of  Greece,  having  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus 
on  the  south,  Doris  and  the  Locri  Oxola; 
on  the  west,  the  Locri  Epicnemidii  «nd 


cities  in  a  great  measure  to  their  former 
condition.  In  return  for  these  benefits^ 
the  Phocians  joined  the  confederacy  that 
had  been  formed  by  the  two  republics 
against  Philip  ;  they  also  took  part  in  the 
Lamiac  war  after  the  death  of  Alexander  » 
and  displayed  great  seal  and  alacrity  in 
pursuit  of  the  GauU  after  their  unsuccess^ 
ful  attempt  on  the  temple  of  Delphi. 

Pkocus,  the  son  of  Phocion,  who  sent 
him  to  Sparta  to  be  trained  after  the  strict 
discipline  of  Lycurgus;  but  he  was  re- 
markable only  for  a  dissolute  mode  of  life» 
and  was  in  no  respect  worthy  of  his  pa-, 
rent. 

PuoctlTdes,  a  gnomic  poet  contempo- 
rary with  Theognis,  was  bom  at  Miletus, 
Olympiad  59.  He  composed  epic  and 
elegiac  poems,  which  the  ancients  ranked 
in  the  gnomic  class,  but  the  few  genuine 
fragments  which  we  possess  of  his  poems 
contain  no  allusion  to  his  personal  circun>> 
stances.  A  poem  that  still  exists,  under 
the  title  of  Jloltifui  vovBtrucoy,  is  sometimes 
ascribed  to  him ;  but  it  is  probably  the 
production  of  some  Christian  writer  of  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century. 

Phcbbb,  I.,  one  of  the  female  Titans,  the 
offspring  of  Heaven  and  Earth  (  Coplus  and 


Opuntii  on  the  north,  and  Boeotia  on  the     Terra),  and  mother  of  Latona  and  Asteria 


east.  It  originally  extended  from  the 
Bay  of  Corinth  to  ihe  Sea  of  Euboea,  and 
reached  on  the  north  as  £u  as  Thermo- 
pylae, but  its  boundaries  were  afterwards 
more  contracted.  The  Phocians  are  sud 
to  have  derived  their  origin  from  Phocus,  a 
son  of  .^^ut,  who  settled  in  the  country. 
The  original  inhabitants  ire  supposed  to 
have  been  of  the  race  of  the  Leleges;  but 
be  this  as  it  may,  the  inhabitants  were 
called  Phocians  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Homer.  Previously  to  the  Persian  inva- 
sion, they  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the 
•  Thessalians  to  deprive  them  of  their  inde- 
pendence ;  but  when  the  defile  of  Ther- 
mopylae was  &t  last  forced  by  the  Persians, 
Xerxes,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Thessali- 
ans,  who  had  espoused  his  cause,  ravaged 
Phocis  with  fire  and  sword,  and  laid  waste 
many  of  their  cities.  The  Phocians  had 
no  political  importance  till  after  the  battle 
of  Leuctra;  but  shortly  after  this  event 
circumstances  occurred  which  occasioned 
the  celebrated  Phocian  or  Sacred  War,  in 
whioh  all  the  states  of  Greece  were  more 
or  less  engaged,  and  which  resulted  in  the 
entire  subjugation  of  the  Phocians  and  the 
destruction  of  all  their  cities  except  Ab», 
a.  c.  346.  Phocis,  however,  soon  after 
recovered  from  this  state  of  degradation 
and  subjection,  by  the  assistance  of  Athens 


by  Casus,  another  of  the  Titans.  The 
name  Phcebe  (^ot£i|)  signifies  the  bright 
one  (from  0d»,  "  to  thine ") ;  and  Cceus 
(Koibs),  the  burning  (from  xa/w,  "to  &Kni**). 
—  II.  One  of  tlie  names  of  Diana,  or  the 
Moon.     See  Diana. 

Pii(EB]fDAS,  a  Lacedaemonian  general, 
who  was  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Mace* 
donians  against  the  Thracians.  Having 
seized  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  he  was  ba- 
nished from  the  Lacediemonian  army  fiir 
this  perfidious  measure,  and  died  a.  c.  377. 

Phobiokna,  a  surname  of  ^sculapius, 
as  descended  from  Phcebus. 

Pnocaus,  one  of  the  names  of  Apollot 
derived  frt>m  ^d»,  to  thine* 

PhcenIcs  or  Pucknicia,  a  small  but  in- 
teresting country  of  Asia,  occupying  that 
part  of  the  Syrian  coast  which  stretches 
from  Aradus  (the  modern  Rouad)  on  the 
north,  to  a  little  below  Tyre  on  the  south, 
a  distance  of  about  fifty  leagues.  Its 
breadth  was  much  less  considerable,  being 
for  the  most  part  bounded  by  Mt.  Li- 
banus  to  the  east,  and  Mt.  Carrael  on  the 
south.  The  surface  of  this  narrow  tract 
was  generally  rugged  and  mountainous: 
and  the  soil  of  the  valleys,  though  mode* 
rately  fertile,  did  not  afford  sufficient  sup« 
plies  of  food  to  feed  the  population.  Li- 
banus    and    its    dependent    ridges  were^ 
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however,  covered  with  timber  suitable  for 
sliip-building;  and  besides  Tyre  and  Sidoot 
Ffaoenicia  possessed  the  ports  of  Tripoli* 
Byblosa  Berytus,  &c.     In  this  sitoatuMV 
occupying  a  country   imable  to  supply 
them  with  sufficient   quantities  of  com, 
hemmed  in  by  mountains,  and  by  powerful 
and  warlike  neighbours,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  having,  on  the  other,  the  wide  expanse 
of  the  Mediterranean,  studded  with  islands, 
and  surrounded   by  fertile  countries,  to 
invite  the  enterprise  of  her  citiaens,  they 
were  naturally  led  to  engage  in  maritime 
and  commercial  adventures;  and  became 
the  boldest  and  most  experienced  mariners, 
and  the  greatest  discoverers,  of  ancient 
times.      From  the  remotest  antiquity,  a 
considerable  trade  seems  to  have  been  car- 
ried on  between  the  eastern  and  western 
worlds.    The  spices,  drugs,  precious  stones, 
and  other  valuable  products  of  Arabia  and 
India  have  always  been  highly  esteemed 
in  Europe,  and  have  exchanged  for  the 
gold  and 'silver,  the  tin,  wines,  &e«  of  the 
latter.     At  the  first  dawn  of  authentic 
history,  we  find  Phoenicia  the  principal 
centre  of  this  commerce.     Her  inhabitants 
are  design.ited  in  the  early  sacred  writings 
by  the  name  of  Canaanites,'>-a  term  which, 
in  the  language  of  the  East,  means  mer- 
chants.    The  products  of  Arabia,  India, 
Ffcraa,  &c.  were  originally  conveyed  to 
her  by  companies  of  travelling  merchants, 
or  caravans;  which  seem   to   have   been 
constituted  in  the  same  way,  and  to  have 
performed  exactly  the  same  part  in  the 
commerce   of  the   East,  in  the  days  of 
Jacob,  that  they  do  at  present     It  would 
not  be  easy  to  over-rate  the  beneficial  in- 
fluence of  that  extensive  commerce  from 
which  the  Phoenicians  derived  such  im- 
mense wealth.     It  inspired  the  people  with 
whom  they  traded  with  new  wants  and 
desires,  at  the  same  time  that  it  gave  tliem 
the  means  of  gratifying  them.     It  every 
where  gave  fresh  life  to  industry,  and  a 
new  and  powerful  stimulus  to  invention. 
The  rude  uncivilised  inhabitants  of  Greece, 
Spun,  and  northern  Africa,  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  prac- 
tised by  the  Phoeniciaiu;  and  the  advan- 
tages of  which   they  were  found   to  be 
productive  secured  their  gradual  though 
slow  advancement.     Nor  were  the  Phoe- 
nicians celebrated  only  for  their  wealth, 
and  the  extent  of  their  commerce  and  na- 
vigation.    Their  fame,  and  their  right  to 
be  classed  amongst  those  who  have  con- 
ferred  the  greatest  benefits  on  mankind, 
rest  on  a  still  more  imassailable  foundation. 
Antiquity  is  unanimous  in   ascribing  to 
them  the  invention  and  practice  of  oil  those 


arts,   sciences,  and  contrivancea  that 
cilitate  the  prosecution  of  oommerei^ 
dettakings.      They  are  held    to  b%  the 
inventors  of  arithinetic,  weights  and  mc*- 
sares,  of  money,  of  the  art  of  keepiiig 
aeoounts,  and,  in  short,  of  evety  thing  that 
belongs  to  the  business  of  a  eotmtuig-bouse. 
They  were,  also^  fiimous  for  the  invenCaon 
of  ship-building  and  navigation  ;  for  the 
discovery  of  glass ;  for  their  manufaeturea 
of  fine  linen  and  tapestry ;  for  their  skill 
in  architeeture,  and  in  the  art  of  workii^ 
metals  toad  ivory ;  and  still  more  for  the 
incomparable  splendour  and  beauty  of  their 
purple  dye.     At  a  later  period  they  fitted 
out  ships,  and  carried  on  an  extensive 
commerce  with  all  the  countries  known  to 
antiquity.     They  planted  numerous  colo- 
nies on  the  African  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, as  well  as  in  Spain,  Sicily,  and 
Malta.     They  visited  the  British  bles  m 
search  of  tin,  navigated  the  Baltic  to  pro- 
core  amber,  and  are  even  said  to  have 
performed  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa, 
and  to  have  formed  settlements  esstward 
of  the  Persian  Gulf.     To  this  people  also 
is  attributed  the  invention  of  idphabetleal 
characters  and  their  introduction  in  Eu- 
rope, while  their  religion  formed  the  basos 
of  the  various    mythological    structures 
Lthat    arose    in   Greece.       Phoenicia    was 
originally  formed  of  several  independent 
states,  each  governed  by  its  own  sovereign, 
but  united  as  fear  or  interest  prompted 
them;  but  in  the  course  of  time.  Tyre 
came  to  exercise  supremacy  over  the  rest. 
After  the  conquest  of  Samaria  and  Judaea, 
the   Phoenicians  became   subject  socces- 
sively  to  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,   and 
Persian  monarchies.     In  the  wars  between 
the  Greeks  and  Persians,  the  Phcenictanfe 
formed  the  chief  and  most  efficient  part  of 
the  JE\sr8ian  navy.  They  afterwards  formed 
part  of  the  subjects  of  the  Seleucidae,  and 
were  eventually  included  in  the  Roman 
prorince  of  Syria. 

Ph(smissa,  a  patron3rmic  given  to  Dido 
as  a  native  of  Phoenicia. 

Phoenix,  I.,  son  of  Amyntor,  king  of 
Argos,  and  Cleobule  or  Hippodamia. 
According  to  the  Homeric  account,  A- 
myntor  having  transferred  his  aflfections 
from  his  wife,  Hippodamia,  to  a  concu- 
bine, the  former  besought  her  son  Phoe- 
nix to  gain  the  affections  of  his  fa- 
ther's mistress,  and  alienate  her  from 
Amyntor.  Phoenix  succeeded  in  his 
suit,  and  his  enraged  father  imprecated 
upon  him  the  bitterest  curses.  'l^ie 
son,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  en- 
treaties and  efforts  of  his  relations  to 
detain  him  ait  his  parent's  court,  fled  to 
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Phtbift,*  in  Thnmikyf^lUK  be  was  kin^ 
seoei^rad  by* JPeietis*  monaveb  qf  the  cam^ 
tsf%  wlU>assigbfid  faiin  a  t^itory  oa  th€ 
o«n&nes'0f  Fblhia,  and  the  swAy  ovtfr  the 
]>el«pienflk  ■  and  intiuMed  turn  abo  wHli 
Aei  edyoMiofi  of  his  son  Achilles.  Suob 
i»  IhoHemerie  aecouat.  Later  vritcn, 
boirsver^  iiulie\Aanyntor  to  have  put  out 
bis*  soDi^s  eyes^  and  the  latter  to  Iwve  fled 
in  tbia  eondition  to  PelciB,  who  led  faim 
to  ChiroOi  and  persuaded  the  centaur  to 
restore  hini  to  sight.  Phoenix  acennqMoicd 
bja  pupil  Aehillte  to  the  Tngan  war ;  and 
aftef  the  death  of  the  latter,  be  was  one 
of  those  oommissioned  tt>  return  to  Gneeoe 
and  bring  young  Pyrrbua  to  the  war.  -  On 
the  fall  of  Troy,  be  went  to  Tbeesaly, 
where  he  died*  and  waa  buried  near  Tra« 
cbinia,  where  a  small  river  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood received  from  him  the  name  of 
P^satx.  •— IL.  A  son  of  Agenor»  sent,  like 
his  brothers  Cadmus  and  Cilix,  in  putsuit 
of  their  sister  Europa,  whom  Jufnter  bad 
carried  away.  His  inquiries  proving  un» 
successful,  be  was  &bled  to  have  settled  in 
and  given  name  to  Phanicia. 

.Pholob,  I.,  Maun  Scuni,  a  mountain 
on  the  north-west  of  Arcadia,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  range  of  Erymanthus,  of 
which  it  is  a  oontinuation,  forms  the 
boundary  between  Arcadia  and  £lis.— 
II.  A  female  servant  of  Cretan  origin, 
who  was  given  with  her  two  sons  to  Ser* 
gestus  by  /Boeas* 

PnoLus,  I.,-  the  Centaur,  who  kindly 
entertained  Hercules  on  bis  expedition 
against  the  boar  of  Erymantbus,  but  waa 
accidentally  killed  by  one  of  the  b^ro*s 
poisoned  arrows,  in  the  conflict  which  en- 
sued reelecting  the  wine.  See  CavTAuai. 
— '  I JL  One  of  the  friends  of  ^Saeas,  kill- 
ed by  .Xurous. 

PfloaBAs,  I.,  son  of  Priam  and  £pi- 
the^ia,  killed  during  the  Trojan  war  by 
Henclaus.  The  god  Somnus  borrowed  his 
features  when  he  deceived  PaUaonis,  and 
threw  him  into  the  sea  near  the  coaat  of 
Italy. — II.  A  man  who  proftmed  ApoUo*s 
temple.  ^^  III.  A  native  of  Syene,  son  of 
Methion,  lulled  by  Perseus. 

Puoaccsy  or  Phosots,  L«  a  sea-deity, 
son  of  Pontus  and  Terra,  and  brother  and 
husband  of  Ceto^,  by  whom  he  became  the 
ftther  of  the  Gorgons,  the  dragon  who  kept 
the  apples  of  the  Heqierides,  and  other 
monsters.  —  I  J.  The  name  of  a  man  whose 
seven  sons  assisted  Tumus  against  iEnea^, 

PnoacYDSs  or  Gajcjb,  the  two  daugh- 
ters of  Phorcys  and  Ceto,  called  Pephredo 
(fforrifier)t  and  £|iyo  (Sluiker),  to  whom 
later  welters  add  a  tliird,  Detno  (  7crri/?tfr). 
lliey  are  always  united  with  the   Gor- 


gons, who9e  guards  they  were,  and  are 
>  described  m  sii^an^rormed,  having  one  eye 
and  onto  tK>otfa  in  commoni  on  whom  nei-* 
ttaee  the  sen  with  its  beams,  nor  the 
nightly  moon  ^ev  looks. 

PnoaiiioH,  I.»  an  Athenian  general,  son 
of  AsopicQS,  who  impoverished  himself 
to  maintain  the  dignity  of  bis  army.  -^11. 
A  Peripatetic  pliilosopber  of  Ephestur, 
ridiculed  by  Cicero,  for  lecturing  upon 
subjects  of  which  he  was  ignorant. 

Pnoaovcus,  son  of   Inacbus  and  the 
oeean^nymph  Melia,  and  second  king  of 
Argolis.  Aocording  to  one  tradition,  he  was  > 
the  first  man,  while  another  makes  him 
to  have  collected  the  rude  inhabitants  into 
one  society,  and  to  have  given  them  laws 
and  social  instituticMia.     He  also  decided  a 
disiMtte  for  the  land  between  Juno  and 
Neptune^  in  fiivour  of  the  former,  wlio 
th«ace  became  the  tut^r  deity  of  Argos.. 
By  the  nymph  Laodice  Phoroneus  bad  a 
son  named  Apis,  from  whom  the  peninsula,, 
according  to  one  account,  was  called  Apia ; 
and  a  daughter  Niobe,  the  first  mortal^ 
wonuin  who  enjoyed  the  love  of  Jupiter. 

PiioafiNis,  a  patronymic  of  lo  as  sister 
of  Phoroneua. 

PuEoriNUs,  an  eunuch,  prime  minister' 
of  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  by  whose  ad— 
..vice  Pompey  was  put  to  death  after  the 
nattle  of  Pharsolia.  Subsequently,  when 
Julius  Caesar  visited  Egypt,  Photinus 
raised  a  sedition  against  him,  for  which  he 
was  put  to  death. 

.PnaAlTss  I.,  called  also  Phriapatiua. 
succeeded  Arsaees  III.  as  king  of  Parthia* 
He  made  war  against  Antiochns,  king  of 
Syria,  and  was  defeated  in  three  succes- 
sive battles*  His  children  being  too  young 
to  succeed  to  the  throne,  he  appointed  his 
brother  Mithridates  king. — II.  Successor  of 
his  father  Mithridates,  as  king  of  Parthia. 
He  was  murdered  by  some  Greek  merce- 
naries, who  had  been  onoe  his  captives,  and 
had  enlisted  in  his  army,  b.  c.  129.  —  III.. 
Successor  of  bia  fiither  Pacorus  on  the 
throne  of  Parthia.  He  gave  one  of  liis. 
daughters  in  marriage  to  Tigranes,  son  of' 
Tigranes,  king  of  Axmenia,  and  soon  after 
invaded  the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  to  place 
hia  son-in-law  on  the  throne  of  his  fkther. 
But  the  expedition  was  attended  with  ill- 
success^  and  Phraates  was  afterwards  as- 
sassinated by  bis  sons  Orodes  and  Mithri- 
dates. —  IV.  Nominated  king  of  Parthia 
by  hia  father  Orodes,  whom  he  afterwards 
murdered,  a.  c.  37.  He  made  war  against 
M.  Antony,  and  obliged  him  to  retire 
with  much  loss.  Some  time  after  be  waa 
dethroned  by  the  Parthian  nobility,  but 
soon  regained  bia  power,  and  expelled  the 
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usurper  Uridates,  who,  bowever,  contrived 
to  carry  off  the  youngest  son  of  Phraates, 
and  conveyed  him  to  Augustus,  whose 
protection  he  implored.  Menaced  by  a 
Roman  invasion,  and  in  danger  from  a 
large  part  of  bis  own  subjects,  Phraates 
willingly  made  great  concessions  to  Au* 
gustus.  He  sent  four  of  his  sons  to  Rome 
as  hostages,  and  restored  Augustus  the 
Roman  standards  which  had  been  taken 
on  the  defeat  of  Crassus,  an  event  which 
is  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  poets  of  the 
Augustan  age.  He  was  afterwards  mur- 
dered by  one  of  his  concubines,  and  her  son 
Phraatices,  who  took  possession  of  the 
throne,  but  was  shortly  after  deposed  by 
his  subjects,  whom  he  had  offended  by 
his  cruelty  and  oppression. 

Prraoktes,  son  and  successor  of  Deioces 
on  the  throne  of  Media.  He  conquered 
the  greatest  part  of  Asia,  but  fell  in  an 
expedition  against  the  Assyrians  of  Ninus, 
or  Nineveh,  a.  c.  625,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-two  years, 

PrricQnis,  a  surname  given  to  Cuma  in 
^olis.     See  Cuma. 

pHavctx,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Paphlagonia  and 
Bithynia,  west  by  I^ydia  and  Caria,  south 
by  Lycia,  Pisidia,  and  Isauria,  and  east  by 
Cappadocia  and  Pontus  ;  but  the  limits  of 
ttiis  district  varied  so  much  at  diffo^nt 
times,  that  it  is  difficult  to  define  them 
accurately.  Ancient  writers  often  speak 
of  the  Great  and  hess  Phrygia,  but  when 
Phrygia  is  spoken  of  simply,  it  is  always 
the  former  that  is  meant,  the  latter,  which 
was  included  in  Mysia,  where  a  band  of 
Phrygian  refugees  had  settled,  being  a 
mere  political  division.  Besides  this  an* 
cient  classification,  we  find  in  the  Lower 
Empire  the  province  divided  into  Phrypa 
Pacatiana,  and  Phrygia  Salutarh.  llie 
name  Epictetus,  or  ''the  Acquired,"  was 
given  to  that  portion  of  the  province  which 
was  annexed  by  the  Romans  to  the  king- 
dom of  Pergamus.  The  origin  of  the 
Phrygians  is  lost  in  obscurity ;  but  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  they  were  origin- 
ally a  Macedonian  people,  who,  under  the 
name  of  Briges,  passed  into  Asia  a  hun- 
dred years  before  the  Trojan  war.  The 
early  government  of  Phrygia  appears  to 
have  been  monarchical  under  the  Median 
or  Gordian  dynasty :  but  the  country 
was  afterwards  incorporated  with  the 
Lydian  empire  by  Crcesus.  After  the 
overthrow  of  the  Lydian  monarchy  by 
Cyrus,  Phrygia  was  annexed  to  the  Per- 
sian empire,  and,  in  the  partition  of  Alex- 
ander's dominions,  it  fell  at  first  into  the 
hands  of  Antigonus,  then  of  the  Seleucidc, 


and,  aft«r  the  defect  of  AntioebiM, 
ceded  to  Eumenea,  king  of  Perg«muB»  Init 
finally  reverted  to  the  Romans  out  the 
death  of  Attalus,  B.  c.  IdS.  The  Phry* 
gians  were  called  barbarians  by  the  Greeks^ 
and  are  generally  stigmatised  by  the  aa- 
cients  as  a  slavish  nation,  destitute  of 
courage  or  energy,  and  poMesdng  but 
little  skill  in  anything  save  musie  and 
dancing.  Their  music  (^Phrf^  catUma} 
was  of  a  grave  and  solemn  nature,  when 
opposed  to  the  more  cheerful  Lydian  mn. 

Pmrti«h1cos,  a  name  common  to  several 
individuals,  of  whom  the  moat  celebrated 
are — J.  A  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  #aii  of 
Polyphradmon,  and  a  disciple  of  Thespis, 
He  first  exhibited  a  c.  511,  and  his  eaieer 
extended  over  a  period  of  tiiirty-fivfi  years; 
but  neither  the  date  of  his  btith  nor  the 
date  and  place  of  his  death  have  been  as- 
certained. His  plays  were  great  inq»ioveo 
ments  upon  those  of  his  predecessors,  their 
subjects  being  generally  drawn  trxxn  con- 
temporaneous history.  He  also  was  the 
first  to  introduce  female  parts.  Hie  names 
of  seventeen  of  his  tragedies  are  cited  by 
Suidas  ;  and  of  these  two  have  been  ce\e> 
brated  in  history — <Hhe  Ph«NuSB»**  or 
Phomician  women,  and  *'  the  Capture  of 
Miletus.**  (See  Herodotiu,  yI  Ql.)-^T1. 
An  Athenian  comic  poet  who  lived  about 
B.  c.  430 ;  of  whose  works  a  few  firagmeota 
have  been  ooUeeted  by  Herteiius  and 
Grotius.  —  III.  A  native  of  Arabia,  who 
established  himself  in  Bithynia  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  second  centary  d  our 
era,  and  compiled  a  Lexicon  of  Attic  finma 
of  ErpreBsion,  and  several  other  vorks 
which  have  come  down  to  our  timea. 

PnavNis,  a  musician  of  Mitylene,  the 
first  who  obtained  a  musical  prise  at  tbe 
Panathensea  at  Athens,  b.  c.  438.  He 
added  two  strings  to  the  lyre,  whieh  had 
been  always  used  with  seven  by  his  pre- 
decessors. 

Phrtxits,  a  son  of  Athamas,  king  of 
Thebes,  by  Nephdie.  Ino,  daughter  of 
Cadmus,  whom  his  fittther  Athamas  baui 
married,  after  the  i«pudiation  of  Nepbde, 
resolved  to  destroy  the  children  of  the 
latter;  and  for  this  purpose  she  persuaded 
the  women  to  parch  the  seed-corn  unknown 
to  their  husbisnds.  The  lands  having  con- 
sequently yielded  no  crop,  Athamas  sent 
to  Delphi  to  consult  the  orscle,  in  what 
way  the  threatening  famine  might  be 
averted ;  and  Ino  persuaded  the  messenger 
to  say  that  Apollo  directed  Phryxus  to  be 
sacrificed  to  Jupiter.  Compelled  by  bis 
people,  Athamas  reluctantly  placed  his 
son  before  the  altar ;  but  Nephele  snatched 
away  both  her  son  and  her  daughter*  axkd 
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gave  them  a  gold.fleeoed  nun  $h»  had  ob- 
tained from  Mercury,  which  carried  them 
through  the  air  over  sea  and  land.  They 
proceeded  safely  till  they  came  to  the  sea 
between  Sigaeum  and  the  Chersonese,  when 
Helle  fell  into  it,  and  it  wju  named  from 
her  Hellespontus.  Phryius  went  on  to 
Colchis  to  .£etes,  the  son  of  Helios,  who 
received  him  kindly,  and  gave  him  in 
marriage  his  daughter  Chalciope.  He  there 
aaeri6ced  his  ram  to  Jupiter  Phryiius, 
and  gave  the  golden  fleece  to  ^'ctes,  who 
nailed  it  to  an  oak  in  the  grove  of  Mars. 
Some  time  after  he  was  murdered  by  his 
&ther-in-law,  who  envied  him  the  pos- 
session of  the  golden  fleece,  and  was  placed 
among  the  constellations  after  death.  The 
recovery  of  thef  golden  fleece  gave  rise  to 
the  celebrated  expedition  of  the  Argonauts 
achieved  under  Jason,  and  many  of  the 
princes  of  Greece.     See  Jason. 

PuTHXA,  a  town  of  Phthiotis,  at  the  east 
of  Mount  Othrys  in  Thessaly,  where 
Achilles  was  bom,  hence  called  Fhthius 
keros, 

Phthiotis,  a  province  of  Tliessaly  in- 
cluding all  the  southern  portion  of  that 
country,  as  fitr  as  Mount  (Eta  and  tlie 
Maliac  Gulf.  Homer  comprised  within 
this  extent  of  territory  the  districts  of 
Phthia  and  Hellas  properly  so  called, 
and,  generally  speaking,  the  dominions  of 
Achilles,  together  with  those  of  Protesi- 
laus  and  Eurypylus. 

Phurnutus.     See  Coknutus. 

PuTA,  a  tall  and  beautiful  woman  of 
Attica,  whom  Pisistratus,  when  he  wished 
to  re-establish  himself  in  his  usurped 
power,  arrayed  like  the  goddess  Minerva, 
and  led  to  the  city  in  a  chariot,  making 
the  populace  believe  that  the  goddess  her- 
self came  to  restore  him  to  power. 

Phtcus,  a  promontory  of  Cyrenaica, 
northwest  of  Apollonia,  and  now  Ras^at- 
Sem, 

PhylXce,  the  name  of  four  towns  of 
ancient  Greece,  in  Thessaly,  Epirus,  Ar- 
cadia, and  Macedom'a.  Of  these  the  first 
is  the  most  celebrated,  as  the  native  place 
of  Protesilaus,  hence  styled  Phylacides,  in 
whose  honour  a  temple  was  erected  here. 

Phtle,  a  fortress  of  Attica,  celebrated 
aa  the  scene  of  Thr<isybulus*s  first  exploit 
in  behalf  of  his  oppressed  country.  It 
was  situated  about  J  00  stadia,  north-west 
of  Athens;  and  is  now  represented  by 
BipUi  Castro, 

Phyllis,  I.,  daughter  of  Sithon,  king 
of  Thrace,  and  betrothed  to  Demophoon, 
son  of  Theseus,  who,  on  his  return  from 
Troy,  having  stopped  on  the  Thraciui 
eoast,  became    enamoured  of   the    prin- 


cess. A  day  having  been  fixed  for  their 
union,  Demophoon  set  sail  for  Athena,  in 
order  to  arrange  affairs  at  home,  promising 
to  return  at  an  appointed  time.  He  did 
not  come,  however,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  period  which  he  had  fixed,  and  PhylU% 
fancying  herself  deserted,  put  an  end  to 
her  existence.  The  trees  that  sprang  up 
around  her  tomb  were  said  at  a  certain  sea- 
son to  mourn  her  untimely  fate,  by  tbeiir 
leaves  withering  and  falling  to  the  ground. 
According  to  another  account,  Phyllis  was 
changed  after  death  into  an  almond-tree, 
destitute  of  leaves ;  and  Demophoon  hav^ 
ing  returned  a  few  days  subsequently,  and 
having  clasped  the  tree  in  his  embrace,  it 
put  forth  leaves,  as  if  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  a  once-beloved  object.  Hence, 
says  the  fable,  leaves  were  called  <^uAAa  in 
Greek,  firom  the  name  of  Phyllis  (^uAAtx). 
Ovid  has  made  the  al)sence  of  Demophoon 
from  Thrace  the  subject  of  one  of  his 
heroic  epistles.  —  II.  A  country-woman 
introduced  by  Virgil. —  III.  A  region  of 
llirace,  forming  part  of  Edouis,  and  situ- 
ated north  of  Mount  Pango^us. 

Phyllus,  or  Phayllus,  a  general  of 
Phocis  during  the  Phocian  War  against  the 
Thebans.  He  assumed  the  command  after 
the  death  of  his  brothers  Philomelus  and 
Onomarchus, 

Pmyscok.     See  Ptolf.m^us  VII. 

Phv&cos,  a  town  of  Caria,  opposite 
Rhodes,  to  which  it  was  subject. 

PicKNi,  the  inhabitants  of  Picenum. 
See  PicKNUM. 

PirENTiNi,  a  people  of  Italy,  between 
Lucania  and  Campania,  on  the  Tuscan 
Sea,  removed  thither  by  the  Romans  from 
Picenum,  after  their  conquest  of  that  dis- 
trict, A.  u.c.  484.  Having  sided  with  Han- 
nibal in  the  second  Punic  war,  besides 
many  other  humiliations  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  military  service,  and  allowed 
only  to  perform  the  duties  of  couriers 
and  messengers. 

PicKNUM,  a  district  of  Italy,  along  the 
Adriatic,  south  and  east  of  Uinbria,  occu- 
pied by  the  Piceutes,  a  colony  of  the  Sa- 
bines,  who  were  said  to  have  been  guided 
to  this  land  by  a  woodpecker  (/)tc'/«),  a 
bird  sacred  to  Mars.  The  conquest  of  Pi- 
cenum was  effected  by  the  Romans  about 
484  A.  u.  c,  not  long  after  the  expedition 
of  Pyrrhus  into  Italy,  when  360,000  men 
submitted.  Picenum  constituted  the  fifth 
region  in  the  division  of  Augustus. 

PiCTJB  or  PicTi,  a  people  of  Seythia 
(called  also  Agathyrsie);  named  from 
painting  their  bodies  with  different  colours, 
to  appear  more  terrible  in  the  eyes  of  their 
enemies.     The  name  Pictn  was  also  given 
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to  a  Caledonian  race,  first  mentioned  under 
this  denomination  a.  d.  297.  Various  deri- 
vations have  been  assigned  for  their  name. 

PicTAVi  or  PicTONEs,  a  people  of  Aqui- 
tanlc  Gaul,  a  short  distance  below  the  Li- 
gerls  or  Loire.  Their  territory  corresponds 
to  the  modem  I\)itou,  Ptolemy  assigns 
them  two  capitals,  Augustoritum  and  Li- 
monum. 

P1CUMKU8  and  PiLUMNUs,  two  deities 
at  Rome,  who  presided  over  the  auspices 
required  before  the  celebration  of  nup- 
tials. Pilumnus  was  supposed  to  patronise 
children.  He  was  also  invoked  as  the  god 
of  bakers  and  millers,  and  was  said  to  have 
first  invented  the  mode  of  grinding  corn. 
Tumus  boasted  of  being  one  of  his  lineal 
descendants. 

Picus,  a  fabulous  king  of  Latium,  son 
of  Saturn,  and  celebrated  for  his  beauty 
and  love  of  horses.  He  married  Canens, 
daughter  of  Janus  and  Venilia,  celebrated 
fi)r  the  sweetness  and  power  of  her  voice. 
When  hunting  one  day  in  the  woods,  he 
was  met  by  Circe,  who  became  deeply 
enamoured  of  him,  but,  upon  his  treating 
her  with  disdain,  she  changed  him  into  a 
woodpecker,  called  picus.  Some  say  that 
Picus  was  married  to  Pomona. 

PiEujA,  I.,  the  region  pointed  out  by 
Greek  tradition  as  the  first  seat  of  the 
IVIuscs,  was  a  narrow  strip  of  land  stretch- 
ing along  the  Tliermaic  gulf  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Haliacmon  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Peneus,  being  separated  from  the  rest 
of  Macedonia  by  the  ridges  of  Mount 
Olympus.  Within  its  limits  were  the 
towns  of  Pimplea  and  Libcthra ;  the  for- 
mer was  said  to  have  been  the  birthplace 
of  Orpheus ;  at  the  latter  they  showed  his 
tomb.  Hence  the  titles  Pierides,  Pim- 
plcidesy  Libethrides,  applied  to  the  Muses. 
Tlie  name  Pieria  was  derived  apparently 
from  the  Pieres,  a  Thracian  people;  who 
were  subsequently  expelled  by  the  Te- 
menida?,  the  conquerors  of  Macedonia, 
and  driven  north  beyond  the  Strymon  and 
Mount  Pangteus,  where  they  formed  a 
new  settlement.  —  II.  A  district  of  Syria, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Mount  Pierus, 
from  which  the  region  received  its  name. 

Pierides,  I.,  a  name  given  to  the  Muses, 
from  the  diistrict  of  Pieria  in  Thcssaly, 
their  natal  region.  —  II.  The  daughters 
of  Pierus  who  challenged  the  Muses  to  a 
trial  in  music,  in  which  they  were  con- 
quered, and  changed  into  magpies.  Some 
suppose  that  the  victorious  Muses  took 
their  name,  just  as  Minerva,  according  to 
some  authorities,  assumed  that  of  the  giant 
Pallas  after  she  had  conquered  him. 

PjKRus,  a  native  of  'Diessaly,  fiitber  of 


the  Pierides,  who  chaPonged  the  KfcMes: 
(See  PiEiiinKs  11.)-^  II.  A  miMintvn  «f 
Thessaly,  sacred  t6  tlie  Muses. 

PiGRU»r  Mare,  an  appellatioti  grrnt 
to  the  extreme  Northern  Oeean,  frtmi-  its 
being  supposed  to  be  in  a  semi-eongealMl 
or  sluggish  state. 

PiLCMNOs.     See  PrcuMiriys. 

PisTFLBA.     See  PiKaiA  I. 

PiNARii  and  PoTiTit,  two  distlngvtslicd 
families  among  the  subjects  of  Evander  1 
the  time  Hercules  visited  Italy  on  his  i«^ 
turn  from  Spain,  a  curious  legend  ntspeeu 
ing  whom  will  be  fbnnd  in  Livy  i.  7. 

PiirlRius  RcscA,  M.,  a  pro^or^  wh<» 
conquered  Sardinia,  and  defeated  the  Cor« 
sicans. 

PiNXars,  Deh'son,  a  river  of  Citieia 
Campcstris,  rising  in  Mount  Amanus,  atid 
falling  into  the  Sinus  Isneus  near  Isstis. 

PiN'nXaus,  the  most  celebrated  lyric 
poet  of  antiquity,  was  bom  at  Cynosce- 
phalae,  a  village  of  Thebes,  about  >.c.  52^ 
His  family  were  the  hereditary  flute- 
players  of  Thebes;  but  lie  waa  etirly 
trained  in  the  higher  departments  of  music 
and  poetry  by  Myrtis  and  Corinna,  who 
had  both  attained  celebrity  for  tb^r  lyric 
compositions  during  the  infimcy  of  Pindar. 
Both  were  competitors  with  him  in  poetry. 
Myrtis  slrove  with  the  bard  lor  a  prise  at 
public  games ;  and  although  Corimta  said* 
"  It  is  not  meet  that  the  clear-toned  Myr- 
tis, a  woman  born,  should  enter  the  lists 
with  Pindar,**  yet  she  is  said  (perhaps  from 
jealousy  of  his  rising  fiime)  to  have  often 
contended  against  him  in  the  o^roiMt,  and 
five  times  to  have  gained  the  victory.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  compoaed  a  song  of 
victory  in  honour  of  a  Thessalian  youth 
belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Aleuadae, 
B.  c.  503,  and  soon  extended  the  bounda- 
ries of  his  art  to  the  whole  Greek  nation. 
Pindar  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  lucrative 
intercourse  with  the  tyrants  and  wealthy 
men  of  Greece  and  its  dependeneies.  Thus 
we  find  him  employed  for  the  Sicilian 
rulers,  Hiero  of  Syracuse  and  Theron  of 
Agrigentum  ;  for  Aroesilaus,  king  of  Gy- 
rene, and  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia. 
The  free  states  vied  with  one  another  in 
honouring  the  great  lyric  poet.  The 
Athenians  made  him  their  public  gvest 
(irpd|cra;);  and  the  inhabitants  of  Ceos 
employed  him  to  compose  a  processional 
song  (TpwrSitay),  although  they  had  their 
own  poets,  Simonides  and  Bacohylidea. 
In  the  public  assemblies  of  Greece,  where 
females  were  not  permitted  to  contend,  he 
was  rewarded  with  the  prise  in  preference 
to  every  other  competitor.  His  hymns 
and  paeans  were  repeated  before  crowded 
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as&eiablieK  in  the  temples  of  Greece ;  and 
Uio  puQstAfs  of  Delphi  declared  that  it 
was  tile  will  of  Apollo  that  Pindar  should 
no^ve  half  of  all  the  first-fruit  offerings 
annually  heaped  on  his  altars.  After  his 
dcAtbt  which  took  place  about  a.  c.  442, 
he  was  honoured  with  everj  noark  of  re- 
spcct,  even  to  adoration ;  and  statues  were 
erected  at  Thebes  and  Athens  to  his  me- 
mory*  Of  his  works  the  Odes  are  the 
only  compositions  extant,  and  they  have 
been  always  esteemed  models  for  sublimity 
of  aeotiment,  grandeur  of  expression,  energy 
and  magnificenoe  of  style,  boldness  of  me- 
tnphors,  harmony  of  numbers,  and  elegance 
of  diction. 

PiNDENXssus,  Behesni,  a  city  of  Cilicia, 
belonging  to  the  Eleuthero- Cilices,  situ- 
ated on  a  height  of  great  elevation  and 
strength*  fi>rming  part  of  tlie  range  of 
Amamia.  Cicero  too]c  it  ailer  a  siege  of 
fifty-seven  days,  and  con^elled  the  Tiba- 
xeni,  a  nei^bouring  tribe*  to  submit  like- 


PiMDus,  I.,  a  name  applied  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  elevated  chain  which  sepa- 
rates Thessaly  from  Epirus.  Towards  the 
north  it  joined  the  great  Illyrian  and  Ma- 
cedonian ridges  of  ]£>ra  and  Scardus,  while 
to  the  south  it  was  connected  with  the 
ramifications  o&  QSta,  and  the  ^tolian 
and  Acarnonian  mountains.  It  was  sacred 
to  Apollo  and  the  Muses.  —  IT.  Called 
also  Cyphasy  a  town  of  Doris  in  Greece, 
watered  by  a  small  river  of  the  same 
name«  which  falls  into  the  Cephisus*  near 
Xilaa. 

PiajBUSi,  a  small  fortress  of  Corinthb, 
on  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus,  taken  on  one 
occasion  by  Agesilaus.  It  must  not  be 
eonfoanded  with  the  Corinthian  harbour 
of  Piraeus,  on  the  Sinus  Saronicus,  near 
the  confines  of  Argolis. 

PiaJBus,  or  PxEJBEUs,  a  celebrated  and 
capacious  harbour  of  Athens,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  city,  but  joined  to  it  by  long 
waBs,  called  /uucph.  relx^t  which  were  suffi- 
ciently broad  on  the  top  to  admit  of  tvro 
waggons  passing  each  other.  Upon  both  of 
the  walls  a  great  number  of  turrets  were 
erected,  which  were  turned  into  dwelling- 
houses  when  tlie  Athenians  became  so 
numerous  that  the  city  was  not  large 
enough  to  contain  them.  Of  the  three 
harbours  of  Athens,  Munychia,  Phalerus, 
and  Pir»U8,  the  last  was  by  &r  the  largest. 
Its  entrance  was  narrow,  being  contracted  by 
two  projecting  promontories;  but  within  it 
contained  three  large  basins  or  ports,  named 
Cantharus,  Aphrodisus,  and  Zca,  capable 
of  containing  300  ships.  Besides  being 
the  chief  harbour  of  the  capital,  the  Pi- 


raeus formed  a  city  of  itself,  and  abounded 
in  temples  and  other  magnificent  struc- 
tures. The  walls  which  joined  it  to  Athens, 
with  all  its  fortifications,  were  totally  de- 
molished when  Lysander  put  an  end  to 
the  Peloponnesian  war  by  the  reduction  of 
Attica.  But  they  were  rebuilt  by  Conon 
with  the  money  supplied  by  the  Persian 
commander  Phamabazus,  after  the  defeat 
of  the  I^cedaemonians,  in  the  battle  off 
the  Arginusffi  Insuloe.  In  after  days  the 
Piraeus  suffered  greatly  from  Sylla,  who 
demolished  the  walls,  and  set  fire  to  the 
armoury  and  arsenals.  It  is  now  called 
Porte  Leone,  and  is  connected  with  the 
modern  city  of  Athens,  by  a  railroad 
about  five  miles  in  length. 

Pi  RENE,  a  fountain  of  white  marble, 
near  Corinth,  celebrated  by  the  ancient 
poets  as  being  sacred  to  the  Muses,  and 
as  being  the  spot  where  Bellerophon  seized 
the  winged  horse  Pegasus,  preparatory  to 
his  enterprise  against  the  Chimera.  The 
fountain  was  fabled  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  nymph  Pirene,  who  was 
said  to  have  dissolved  in  tears  at  the  death 
of  her  son  Cenchreas,  accidentally  slain  by 
Diana. 

PiRiTHoUs,  son  of  Xxion  and  Dia,  one 
of  the  chieftains  (or,  according  to  another 
account,  the  monarch)  of  the  Lapitha?, 
and  memorable  in  mythological  narrative 
for  his  friendship  with  Theseus.  The  re- 
nown of  Theseus  having  spread  widely 
over  Greece,  Pirithoiis  became  desirous  of 
witnessing  his  exploits ;  and  he  accordingly 
made  an  irruption  into  the  plain  of  Ma- 
rathon, and  carried  off  the  herds  of  the 
King  of  Athens.  Theseus,  on  receiving 
information,  went  to  repel  the  plunderers. 
The  moment  Pirithoiis  beheld  him,  he  was 
seized  with  secret  admiration,  and,  stretch- 
ing out  bis  hand  as  a  token  of  peace, 
exclaimed,  **  Be  judge  thyself!  What  sa- 
tisfaction dost  thou  require  1  **  —  "  Thy 
friendship,**  replied  the  Athenian ;  and 
they  thereupon  swore  eternal  fidelity. 
Theseus  and  Pirithoiis  were  both  present 
at  the  hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar ;  and 
the  former  also  took  part  in  the  famous 
conflict  between  the  Centaurs  and  Lapilha[^, 
that  arose  upon  the  marriage  of  Pirithoiis 
and  Hippodamia.  (See  LAFiTHis. )  After 
the  death  of  Hippodamia,  Pirithoiis  re- 
solved, with  his  friend  Tlieseus,  to  carry 
away  Helen  ;  and  the  beautiful  prize  hav- 
ing fallen  to  the  share  of  Theseus,  they 
resolved  on  the  daring  deed  of  carrying 
away  from  the  palace  of  the  monarch  of 
the  under- world  his  queen  Proserpina, 
whom  they  destined  to  be  the  wife  of  Piri- 
thoiis.    They  descended  together  to  the 
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region  of  shadows ;  but  Pluto«  knoiring 
their  design,  seized  them,  and  placed  them 
upon  an  enchanted  rock  at  the  gate  of  his 
reahns.  Here  they  sat,  unable  to  move, 
till  Hercules,  passing  by  in  his  descent  for 
Cerberus  fineed  Theseus,  having  taken  him 
by  the  hand  and  raised  him  up  ;  but  when 
be  would  do  the  same  for  Piritholis,  the 
earth  quaked,  and  he  lefi  him.  Pirithotis 
therefore  remained  everlastingly  on  the 
rock,  in  punishment  of  his  audacious  at« 
tempt 

Pisa,  a  town  of  Elis,  on  the  Alpheus, 
at  the  west  of  the  Peloponnesus,  founded 
by  Pisus,  son  of  Perieres,  and  grandson 
of  iE^lus.  Its  inhabitants,  called  IHtai, 
long  ci\joyed  the  privilege  of  presiding  at 
the  Olympic  Games ;  but  after  a  contest 
of  long  duration  and  various  success,  they 
were  superseded  by  the  inhabitants  of 
ElLs.  llie  horses  of  Pisa  were  famous. 
The  year,  in  which  the  Olympic  Games 
were  celebrated,  was  often  called  PUaua 
annuB,  and  the  victory  obtained  Pis^a 
ramus  oUva. 

PisiS,  Pua,  a  town  of  Etruria,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Arnus,  supposed  to  have 
been  built  by  a  colony  from  Pisa  in  the 
Peloponnesus;  but  even  in  the  time  of 
Cato  its  origin  was  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 
It  was  probably  colonised  by  the  Etruscans 
when  they  extended  their  dominions  from 
the  Arno  to  the  Maira.  It  underwent  the 
same  vicissitudes  as  the  rest  of  Etruria,  and 
became  subject  to  the  Romans  a.u.c^  560, 
retaining,  like  most  Etruscan  towns  its  mu> 
nicipal  form  of  government.  Livy  mentions 
that  a  Latin  colony  was  sent  to  Pisae,  at  the 
request  of  the  citizens,  who  offered  a  part  of 
their  territory  to  the  colonists  about  179 
B.  c.  Nothing  more  is  said  concerning 
Pis2e  in  Roman  hUtory,  but  we  find  that 
It  had  bishops  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  passed  successively 
under  the  dominion  of  various  conquerors 
of  Italy,  the  Goths  the  Longobards  and 
the  Carlovingians. 

PisANDKR,  I.,  an  early  Greek  poet,  born 
at  Camirus,  in  the  island  of  Rhodes  about 
630  B.  c.  He  was  contemporary  with  Eu- 
Siolpus,  and  wrote  a  poem,  entitled  "  He- 
raclea,**  on  the  labours  and  exploits  of 
Hercules  of  which  frequent  mention  is 
made  by  the  grammarians.  .^11.  A  Greek 
poet,  born  at  Laranda,  a  city  of  Lycaonia, 
in  Asia  Minor,  during  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander Severus.  He  composed  a  long  poem, 
entitled  'HpoNital  BfOTOfJai,  in  which  he 
sang  the  nuptials  of  god«  and  heroes. — 
III.  An  Athenian,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  oligarchical  party,  and  instrumental  In 
bringing  about  the  establishment  of  the 


Council  of  Four  Hundred.— ilV.  A  Spatu 
tan  admiral,  in  the  time  of  Agenlaus  alain 
in  a  naval  battle  with  Conon  near  Cnidii% 
B.C.  394. 

PiSAURUM,  a  city  of  Umbris  oo  the 
sea^ceast,  below  Ariminunit  and  near  tbe 
NTer  Pisaurus.  Its  origin  is  uncertain. 
It  became  a  Roman  colony  a.  v.  g.  568. 
and  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
during  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Aa> 
gustus. 

PisKus  a  king  of  Etruria,  about  260 
years  before  the  foundation  of  Rome. 

Fi&fniA,  an  inland  and  mountainoon 
country  of  Asia  Minor,  between  PhrygiBy 
Galatia,  and  Isauris  and  forming  tbe 
northern  part  of  the  Syrian  and  Roman 
provinces  of  Pamphylia.  Hie  inhabitanta^ 
called  Piside,  maintained  their  indepcnd* 
cnce  under  the  Persian  empire ;  and  thoc^ 
the  Romans  obtainet^poesession  of  aome  of 
their  towns  they  were  never  entirdy  sub- 
dued. In  the  time  of  Strabo  Pisidia  was 
governed  by  petty  chiefs  ^ho  supported 
themselves  by  plimder  and  rapine.  Anti- 
ochia,  Sagalassus  and  Selge  were  their 
chief  towns.  t 

PisisralTiDjB,  the  name  given  to  Hip- 
pias  and  Hipparchus  sons  of  Piustratus 
tyrant  of  Athens. 

PisistrItus  son  of  Hippocrates  *nd 
descended  from  the  Codridie,  was  bom  at 
Athens  alx>ut  b.  c.  592.  At  the  time  when 
he  makes  his  first  prominent  appearance  tbe 
state  was  distracted  by  the  three  rival  Mo- 
tions of  the  Plain,  the  Coast,  and  tbe 
Highland!.  The  first  of  these  was  headed 
by  Lycurgus ;  the  second  by  Megades  a 
grandson  of  the  arcbon  who  brought  the 
memorable  stain  and  curse  upon  his  house 
by  the  massacre  of  the  adherents  of  Cylon ; 
and  the  third  by  Pisistratus  who  had  par- 
ticularly distinguished  himself  in  the  war 
against  the  Megarians  and  had  formed  the 
design  of  making  himself  sovereign  of 
Athens.  Solon,  to  whom  he  was  related, 
opposed  his  views  and  discovered  his  dcu 
plicity  before  the  public  assembly.  Pisis- 
tratus however,  not  disheartened,  and 
having  matured  his  plans  one  day  in- 
flicted upon  himself  and  his  mules  aeveral 
wounds  snd  driving  into  the  mark^* 
place,  exposed  his  mangled  body  to  the 
eyes  of  the  populace,  accused  his  enemies 
of  attempts  on  his  life,  because  he  was  the 
friend  of  the  people,  and  claimed  a  chosen 
body  of  fifty  men  to  defend  his  person  from 
the  malevolence  of  his  enemies  But  no 
sooner  had  he  received  an  armed  band, 
than  he  seized  the  citadel  of  Athims,  and 
made  himself  absolute.  His  triumph, 
however,  was  of  short  duration ;  for  the 
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rival  .ftetioflti  of  H^gaeles  and  Lyeurgus 
soon  combmed  and  drove  him  from  the 
eitjr.  Soon  after  Megadea,  jealous  of  Ly- 
eurgus, promised  to  restore  Pisistratus,  if 
b0  would  marry  his  daughter.  Pisistratus 
consented,  and  returned  to  Athena.  -Me- 
gaeles,  hovrcver,  finding  that  Pisistratus  did 
not  treat  his  daughter  properly,  once  more 
expelled  him;  whereupon  be  retired  to 
£ttb«ea,  but  eleven  years  after  he  was  drawn 
from  his  obscure  retreat  by  means  of  his  son 
Hippias,  and  a  third  time  received  by  the 
people  of  Athens  as  their  sovereign.  He 
then  strengthened  himself  by  foreign  and 
native  mercenaries,  by  legislating  bene- 
fieially  for  the  poor,  and  taking  hostages 
of  the  rich ;  and  having  gratified  the  people 
with  onmerous  lai^esses,  adorned  the  city 
with  splendid  monuments  of  art,  and  esta- 
blidied  a  library  in  vrbich  he  deposited  the 
poems  of  Homer,  then  first  collected,  he 
died  about  b.  c.  527,  after  he  had  enjoyed 
the  sovereign  power  for  thirty-three 
years,  including  the  years  of  his  banish- 
ment. He  was  succeeded  by  his  sons 
Hipparehus  and  Hippies,  named  Piaiitro' 
HdtB,  who  at  first  rendered  themselves  as 
illustrious  as  their  father,  but  were  ulti- 
mately banished  from  Athens  about  seven- 
teen years  after  the  death  of  Pisistratus, 
B.  c.  510. 

Pxso,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  family  at 
Rome,  a  branch  of  the  Gens  Calpurnia, 
descended  from  Calpus,  son  of  Numa. 
Before  the  death  of  Augustus,  eleven  of  this 
fiimily  had  obtained  the  consulship,  and 
many  had  been  honoured  with  triumphs. 
The  principal  members  of  it  were:  — 
I.,  C  Calpumius,  city  prstor  b.  c.  212. 
He  bad  the  command  of  the  Capitol  and 
ottadel  when  Hannibal  marched  against 
Rome.  He  was  afterwards  sent  into  Etruria 
as  commander  of  the  Roman  forces,  and 
at  a  subsequent  period  had  charge  of 
Capua  in  Campania,  after  which  his  com- 
mand in  Etruria  was  renewed.  —  II.  C. 
Calpumius,  prntor  bc.  187.  He  obtained 
Farther  l^ain  for  his  province,  where  he 
signalised  his  valour,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  L.  Quintius  Crispin  us,  praetor  of 
Hither  Spain,  gained  a  decisive  victory 
over  the  revolted  Spaniards.  More  than 
thirty  thousand  of  the  enemy  foil  in  the 
battle.  On  his  return  to  Ilome  he  ob- 
tained a  triumph.  He  subsequemly  at- 
tained to  the  consulship  (  b.  c.  1 80),  in 
which  office  he  died,  having  been  poisoned, 
as  was  believed,  by  his  wife  Hostilia. — 
III.  L.  Calpumius,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  of  the  Roman  state,  tri- 
bune of  the  commons,  a.c.  149,  and  after- 
wards twice  consul  b.c.  1S5  and  133.     An 


able  speaker,  aleamed  lawyer,  a  sound  states- 
man, and  a  wise  and  valiant  commander, 
he  distinguished  himself  still  more  by  his 
purity  of  morals,  and  by  a  frugality  and 
plainness  of  lifo,  which  obtained  for  him 
the  surname  of  Frugi,  He  left  memoirs 
or  annals  of  his  time.  -~  IV.  L.  Cal- 
pumius Piso,  son  of  the  preceding,  inhe- 
rited, if  not  the  talents,  at  least  the  vir- 
tues, of  his  father.  He  was  sent  as  prartor 
into   Spain,    where  he  died   soon   after. 

V.  C.  Calpumius,  consul  with  Acilius 
Glabrio,  b.  c.  67,  and  a  warm  defender 
of  the  prerogatives  of  the  consular  office 
against  the  attacks  of  the  commons  aiid 
their  tribunes.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  a  law  against  bribery  at  elections.  -— 

VI.  A  young  Roman,  whom  indigence 
(the  result   of  profligate   habits),  and  a 
turbulent  disposition  induced  to  take  part 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.    The  leading 
men  at  Rome,  anxious  to  get  rid  of  so 
troublesome  and  dangerous  an  individual, 
caused  him  to  be  sent  as  quaestor  into 
Hither  Spain,  and  he  was  not  long  after 
assassinated  in  his  province. —  VII.    C. 
Calpumius   Frugi,  a    descendant   of  the 
individual  above-mentioned,  first  husband 
of  Tullia,  daughter  of  Cicero,  who  praises 
him  for  his  virtues  and  his  oratorical  abili- 
ties.    Piso  exerted  himself  strenuously  for 
the  recall  of  his  fother-in^law,  but  died  a 
short  time  before  this  took  place. — VI 1 1. 
L.  Calpumius,    father-in-law    of    Caesar, 
and  consul  b.c.  58.     Before  attaining  to 
thb  office  he   had  been    accused  of  ex- 
tortion,  and  only   escaped  condemnation 
through   the  influence  of  his  son-in-law. 
Cicero  was  allied  to  Piso  by  marriage,  and 
the  latter  had  given  him  many  marks  of 
friendship  and  confidence ;    but  Clodius 
eventually  ^ned  Piso  over  to  his  views,  by 
promising  to  obtain  for  him  the  province 
of  Macedonia,  where  his  whole  conduct  was 
marked  by  such  debauchery,  rapine,  and 
cruelty,  that  the  senate  recalled  him,  chiefly 
through  -the  exertions  of  Cicero.    On  Piso*8 
return,  he  had  the  hardihood  to   attack 
Cicero  in  open  senate,    and  complain  of 
the  treatment  he  had  received  at  his  hands. 
Cicero  replied,  in  an  invective  speech,  the 
severest,  perhaps,  that  ever  fell  from  the 
lips  of  any  man,  in  which  the  whole  life 
and  conduct  of  Piso  are  pourtrayed  in 
the  darkest  colours,  and  which  must  hand 
him  down  as  a  detestable  character  to  all 
posterity.    Notwithstanding  this,  however, 
Piso  was  afterwards  censor  along  with  Ap- 
pius  Claudius  (a.  u.  c.  702)  *  and  we  find 
him,  at   a  subsequent   period,  appointed 
one  of  the  three  commissioners  who  were 
sent  by  the  senate  to  treat  with  Antony. 
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—  IX.  L.  Calpurnius  Piso^  son  of  tbe^pre* 
ceding,  maoy  •£  whose  vices  be  inherited. 
He  was  at  first  one  of  the  warmest  opponents 
of  the  party  of  Caesar^  after  whose  death  he 
followed  the  fortunes  of  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius,  UQtil  the  overthrow  of  the  republican 
forces.  Being  at  length  restored  to  his 
country,  he  refused  all  publio  offices,  until 
Augustus  prevailed  upon  him  to  accept 
the  consulship,  a.u.c.  731,  Augustus  him- 
self being  bis  colleague.  He  was  afterwards 
named  governor  of  Pampbylia,  and  having 
subsequeotly  passed  into  Europe,  gained 
a  complete  victory  over  the  Bessi,  a 
Thraciau  tribe.  He  was  appointed,  aiter 
this,  prefect  of  the  city  by  Tiberius.  It 
was  to  this  individual  and  his  two  sons 
that  the  epistle  of  Horace,  ccmimonly 
called  the  **  Art  of  Poetry,**  was  ad* 
dressed. .—  X«  Cn.  Calpurnius,  son  of  the 
preceding,,  married  Plancina,  a  woman 
of  high  descent,  and  of  vast  wealth.  Ti- 
berius appointed  him  governor  of  Syria, 
and  was  said  to  have  given  him  secret 
instructions  to  thwart  the  movements 
of  Gcrmanicus,  while  Plancina  was  to 
endeavour  to  mortify,  in  every  possible 
wayi  the  pride  of  Agrippina.  These  ma- 
chinations proved  but  too  successful.  Ger- 
manicus  was  cut  off,  and  Piso,  accused  of 
having  poisoned  him  both  by  his  widow 
Agrippina  and  the  public  voice,  and  find- 
ing himself  deserted  by  all,  even  by  tlie 
emperor,  put  an  end  to  his  existence  A.n. 
20.  —  XI.  C  Calpurnius,  leader  of  the 
celebrated  conspiracy  agunst  Nero.  His 
eloquence,  and  amiable  qualities,  had  con> 
ciliated  the  public  esteem  to  sudi  a  degree, 
that  the  majority  of  the  conspirators  in- 
tended him  as  the  successor  of  the  em- 
peror. The  plot,  however,  was  discovered 
on  the  very  morning  of  the  day  intended 
for  its  execution,  and  Piso,  instead  of  at 
once  adopting  energetic  measures,  and  at- 
tempting to  seize  upon  the  throne  by  open 
force,  as  Ins  friends  advised  him  to  do, 
shut  himself  up  in  his  mansion  and  put 
himself  to  death  by  opening  his  veins.  •— 
XII.  C.  Licinianus,  adopted  son  of  the 
Emperor  Galba,  made  himself  universally 
esteemed  by  his  integrity,, disinteresteor 
ness;  and  .by  an  austerity  of  manners 
that  recalled  the  earlier  days  of  Rome. 
He  was  put  to  death,  by  order  of  Otho, 
after  the  fall  of  Galba,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
one  years. 

PisTOA,  "Baker"  a  surname  given  to 
Jupiter  by  the  Romans,  because,  when 
their  city  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  he  per- 
suaded them  to  throw  loaves  from  the 
Torpcian  hill,  that  the  enemy  might  sup- 
pose that  there  was  no  want  of  provisions,  j 


though  in  reaUty  they  wore  on  the  cvf):  at 
surrendering  through  famine.  <  This  d<Ss 
oeived  the  Gaulsy  who  toon  after  raised 
the  siege. 

PuToaUy  Piftaith  a  town  of  Etruria,. 
at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  memorable, 
in  the  ihiatory  of  Rome  as  having  wit- 
nessad  in  ita  vicinity  the  dose  of  Catiline's 
desperate  bat  short  career. 

PitXnx,  a  town  of  .£oUs,  in  Asia  Minor* 
north-west  of  Pergamus,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Evenus.  The  inluibitants-  made 
bricks,  which  swam  on  the  surfiice  of  the 
water. 

PiTuxcusA.     See  uEkama. 

Pjtho,  called  also  Swada^  goddess  of 
persuasion  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
supposed  to  be  the  daughter  of  Morury 
and  Venus. 

PxTHOuboK,  a  foolish  poet,  the  author  of 
some  silly  epigrams,  in  which  Greek  and 
Latin  expressions  were  intermingled  to- 
gether, 

PrrrXc  us,  one  of  the  so-called  wise  men 
of  Greece,  son  of  Hyrradius,  was  bom  at 
Mytilene  in  Lesbos  aJiout  a.  c.  65^  With 
the  assistance  of  the  sons  of  Alcieus  he 
delivered  hU  country  from  the  oppression 
of  the  tyrant  Melanchrus,  and  in  the  war 
which  tlie  Athenians  waged  against  Les- 
bos, killed  Pbryno,  tlie  enemy's  general,  by 
entangling  his  adversary  in  a  net  concealed 
under  bis  shield.  From  this  time  Pii- 
tacus  was  held  in  hl^  esteem  among 
the  Mytilcneans,  and  was  intrusted  with 
the  supreme  power  in  the  state,  which  he 
held  for  ten  years,  having  gained  the  good 
will  of  all  by  his  clemency  and  modera- 
tion. He  was  the  author  of  a  consideiw 
able  number  of  elegies,  of  which  a  few 
ftagments  are  still  extant.  Many  of  the 
numerous  maxims  of  practical  wisdom 
current  among  the  ancients  wese  ascribed 
to  Pittacus,  and  arc  preserved  in  the  worlds 
of  Diogenes  Laertius,  Plutarch,  .£Gai^ 
and  others.  He  spent  the  last  ten  yean 
of  his  life  in  literary  ease,  and  peaceful  re- 
tirement, and  died  in  hia  eighty-second 
year,  about  b.  c.  570. 

PiTTUKA^a  town  near  Trcesenet  heaoa 
the  epithet  Pitthem, 

PiTTftBvs,  a  king  of  Troexene  in  Ar;go- 
lis,  son  of  Pelops  and  Hippodamia*  He 
gave  his  daughter  JEthra  in  marriage  to 
^geus,  king  of  Athens,  and  himself  took 
care  of  the  youth  and  education  of  his 
grandson  Theseus. 

PiTvoMEsus,  a  small  island  off  the  coast 
of  Argolis,  opposite  Epidaurus. 

Pity  USA,  Tulea,  a  small  island  off  the 
coast  of  Argolis,  near  Aristera. 

PixYusjBy  a  group  of  small  i&lands  in 
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the  Mc^tcrrmean,  off  the  coast  of  Spain, 
south-west  of  the  Baleares.  They  derived 
th^h*  name  lh>m  the  number  of  pine-trees 
(vfrvs,  a  pine)  which  grew  in  them.  The- 
largest  i^  Bbu^us,  Iviga,  and  next  to  it  is 
Ophiusa,  Fomumiera, 

pLACXirriA,  Piacenza,  a  city  of  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  at  the  conllaence  of  the  Trebia 
and  Padus.  It  was  colonised  by  the  Ro- 
mans, with  Cremona,  a.  v.  c.  535,  to  serve 
as  a  bolwark  against  the  Gauls,  and  to 
oppose  the  threatened  approach  of  Hanni- 
bal ;  and  its  utility  in  this  latter  respect 
was  fully  proved,  by  its  affording  a  secure 
retreat  to  the  Roman  general  after  the 
disastrous  battles  of  theTicinus  and  IVebia. 
It  withstood  all  the  efforts  of  the  vietori- 
ous  Hannibal;  but  after  the  termination 
o(  the  second  Punic  war,  it  was  taken  and 
burned  by  the  Gauls,  headed  by  Hamiicar 
the  Carthaginian,  but  soon  after  was  re- 
stored by  the  consul  Valerius.  Placentia 
had  acquired  the  rights  of  a  municipal 
city  in  Cicero's  time ;  and  it  remained  a 
powerful  and  opulent  colony  down  to  the 
fill!  of  the  empire.  Its  theatre,  situated 
Without  the  walls,  was  burned  in  the  civil 
war  between  Otho  and  Vitellius. 

PlacidTa,  a  daughter  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  and  sister  of  Honorius  and  Arca- 
dios.  She  married  Ataulphus,  king  of  the 
Visigoths,  and  afterwards  Constantius,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Valen- 
tinian  III.,  and  died  a.  n.  449.  See 
Ataulphus. 

PlawasTa,  Pianota,  a  small  island  be- 
tween Corsica  and  Ilva,  whither  Tiberius 
ordered  Agrippa,  grandson  of  Augustus, 
to.be  banished. 

Plaxciwa,  granddaughter  of  L.  Mu- 
natius  Plancus,  and  wife  of  Piso,  governor 
of  Syria  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  (See 
Pfso  X.)  Like  her  husband,  she  ulti- 
mately laid  violent  hands  upon  herself, 
A.i>.  39. 

Plaucvs,  I.,  T.  Bursa,  a  tribune  of  the 
commons  b.  c.  53.  He  took  part  in  the 
troubles  exeited  by  the  death  of  Clodius, 
and,  on  the  expiration  of  his  office,  was 
accused  and  condemned,  notwithstanding 
the  interest  made  by  Pompey  in  his  be- 
half. —  1 1.  L.  Munatius,  a  native  of  Tibur, 
in  early  life  a  pupil  of  Cicero.  He  obtained 
considerable  eminence  in  Ihe  oratorical 
art,  and  afterwards  commanded  a  legion 
under  Casaar  in  Gaul.  On  the  assassina- 
fion  of  that  individual  Plancus  displayed 
great  potitical  versatility.  After  the  vic- 
tory at  Mutina,  he  affected  the  utmost  seal 
for  the  cause  of  Brutus  and  freedom ;  but 
subsequently,  when  he  saw  Antony  re- 
established in  power,  he  went  over  to  him 


with  fbur  legions  which  he  had  at  the 
time  under  his  command.  Upon  this  he 
obtained  the  consulship  along  with  Lc- 
pidus,  s.  c.  42 ;  but  tired  at  last  of  Antony, 
he  sided  with  Octavius,  who  received  him 
with  the  utmost  cordiality.  It  was  Plan- 
cus who  proposed  in  the  senate  that  the 
title  of  Augustus  should  be  bestowed  on 
Octavius.  But  with  all  his  fkults  Plancus 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  literary 
tastes,  and  we  have  an  ode  addressed  to 
him  by  Horace  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
had  become  suspected  of  disa£^tion  by 
Augustus,  and  was  meditating  his  depar- 
ture from  Italy. 

Platjba,  and  m  (arvm),  an  ancient  tovm 
of  Bceotia,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Cithsron,  and 
near  the  river  Asopus,  which  separated  its 
territory  from  that  of  Thebes.  It  was  said 
to  have  been  named  from  Platea,  daugh- 
ter of  an  antient  king  of  the  country,  who 
had  given  his  own  name  to  the  Asopus. 
This  town  has  acquired  an  immortality  of 
renown  from  its  having  given  its  name  to 
the  great  battle  fought  in  its  vicinity,  on 
the  22d  September,  anno  b.  c.  479,  be- 
tween the  combined  Greek  forces  under 
Pausanias,  and  the  Persian  army  under 
Mardonius,  generalissimo  of  the  forces  left 
by  Xerxes  in  Greece.  The  Grecians  gained 
a  most  complete  victory.  Mardonius  was 
killed  in  the  action ;  and  the  camp  to 
whieh  the  ftisitives  retreated  having  been 
forced,  a  prodigious  slaughter  took  place. 
In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  about  40,000 
horse,  who  escaped  under  Artnbaxus,  the 
entire  Persian  army,  said  to  have  1)een 
nearly  300,000  strong,  was  all  but  entirely 
annihilated.  The  victorious  Greeks,  be- 
sides securing  the  independence  of  their 
country,  found  an  immense  booty  in  the 
camp  cit  the  Persians.  Notwithstanding 
the  services  the  PlatAans  had  rendered  to 
the  common  cause  in  this  great  struggle, 
their  city  was  taken  and  razed  by  the 
Spartans  a.  c.  374.  But  it  was  afterwards 
restored,  and  its  walls  rebuilt,  by  Alexander 
the  Great.  The  existing  remains  of  the  city 
called  Palao  Castro  date  from  the  lera  of 
that  conqueror. 

Plato,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  phi- 
losophers of  antiquity,  and  the  founder  of 
the  academic  sect,  was  born  in  the  island 
of  ^gina,  in  the  eighty-eighth  Olympiad, 
or  B.  c.  429.  His  father  was  Ariston,  the 
son  of  Aristocles,  —  the  name  which  Plato 
originally  bore  ;  —  and  his  origin  is  traced 
back,  on  his  father*s  side,  to  Codrus,  and 
on  tliat  of  his  mother,  Perictione,  through 
five  generations,  to  Solon.  In  his  youth  he 
applied  himself  to  poetry  and  painting ;  but 
he  relinquished  these  pursuits  to  become  a 
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disciple  of  Sociafes.  During  the  imprison- 
ment oftiis  master,  Plato  attended  him,  and 
committed  to  writing  his  last  discourses 
upon  the  Immortality  of  the  SouL  On  the 
death  of  Socrates  he  retired  to^Megara; 
after  which  he  extended  his  traveb  to 
Egypt  and  the  East.  When  he  had 
exhausted  the  philosophical  treasures  of 
distant  countries,  he  repaired  to  Italy,  to 
the.  Pythagorean  school  at  Tarentum, 
where  he  endeavoured  to  improve  his  own 
system,  by  incorporating  in  it  the  doctrine 
of  Pythagoras,  as  then  taught  by  Archytas, 
Timnus,  and  others.  On  his  return  to 
Athens,  he  formed  his  school  in  a  grote, 
called  the  Academy,  over  the  door  of  which 
seminary  was  this  inscription,  *<  Let  no  one 
ignorant  of  geometry  enter  here.**  He  was 
soon  attended  by  a  crowd  of  hearera  of  every 
description,  and  among  other  illustrious 
names  to  he  ranked  among  his  disciples,  are 
those  of  Dion,  Aristotle  (see  AaisroTKLXs), 
Hyperides,  Lycurgus,  Demosthenes,  and 
Isocrates.  The  ancients  thought  more 
highly  of  him  than  of  all  their  philosophers, 
and  always  called  him  the  Divine  Plato. 
Cicero,  whose  regard  and  veneration  for  him 
V  were  boundless,  observes  that  he  was  justly 
called  by  Panactius,  the  divine,  the  most 
wise,  the  most  sacred,  the  Homer  of  Phi- 
losophers ;  and  nuule  him  so  implicitly  his 
guide  in  wisdom  and  philosophy,  as  to  de- 
clare, that  he  would  rather  err  with  Plato 
than  be  right  with  any  one  else.  Plato  thrice 
visited  the  court  of  Sicily — once  invited 
by  the  elder  Dionysius,  and  twice  by  the 
younger.  The  former  he  so  much  offend* 
ed,  that  the  tyrant  caused  him  to  be  saaed 
on  his  passage  home,  and  sold  £or  a  slave ; 
and  the  philosopher  was  indebted  for  his 
liberation  to  Aniceris  of  Cyrene.  On  his 
return  to  Athens,  Plato  resumed  hisschockl, 
and  no  persuasion  could  afterwards  induce 
him  to  quit  his  peaceful  retirement.  At 
his  death,  which  happened  in  his  eighty- 
first  year,  b.c.  348,  statues  and  altars  were 
erected  to  his  memory  ;  and  the  day  of  hb 
birth  was  long  celebrated  as  a  festival.-^ 
II.  A  coniio  writer,  who  flourtriied  about 
the  period  of  the  death  of  Socrates.  His  pa- 
triotic feelings  led  him  frequently  to  attack 
the  corrupt  demagogues  of  the  day,  such  as 
Cleon,  Hyperbolus,  Cleophon,  and  others. 
He  gave  his  name  to  a  particular  kind  of 
metre.  Suidas,  Plutarch,  and  Atbenaeus 
attribute  to  him  a  large  number  of  come- 
dies; several  of  which,  however,  belong 
to  another  Plato,  a  writer  of  the  Middle 
Comedy,  who  lived  about  a  century  after 
the  former. 

PtAUTiXwus,  FuLvYus,  an  African  of  ob- 
scure origin,  who  came  to  Rome  but  was 


banished  thence  fbr  seditious  behaviour. 
During  his  banishment  he  formed  an  ae» 
quaintance  with  Severus,  who  some  yean 
after  ascended  the  imperial  throne.  When 
Severus  attained  to  the  sovereignty,  Plauti- 
anus  rapidly  advanced  to  favour  and  power, 
and  became  eventually  praetorian  prefect. 
Statues  were  erected  to  him  both  at  Rome 
and  in  the  provinoea,  as  well  by  indivi- 
duals as  by  the  senate  itselC  The  8ol<tien 
and  senators  alike  swore  by  his  fcMrtune,  as 
had  been  formerly  done  in  the  case  of  Se- 
janus,  and  he  wanted  but  little  to  be  equal 
in  power  with  Severus.  Plaotianus  is 
charged  with  having  made  use  of  his  exor- 
bitant power  to  oppress  the  people,  and  to 
excite  the  vindictive  passions  of  his  master. 
By  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Plau  tills 
with  Caracalla,  who  had  already,  for  some 
years,  enjoyed  the  rank,  of  Augustus,  he 
obtained  admittance  into  the  imperial 
household ;  where  hLs  pride,  and  the  influ^ 
ence  which  he  possessed  over  the  emperor, 
rendered  him  an  object  of  suspicion  and  dis- 
like. Being  at  last  accused  privately  ta 
the  emperor  of  aiming  at  the  succession, 
he  was  slain  by  a  soldier,  at  the  order  of 
Caracalla,  in  the  presence  of  Severus. 
Plautilla  was  banished  by  Severus,  alon^ 
with  her  brother  Plautus,  to  the  island  of 
Lipara,  where,  seven  years  after,  she  was 
put  to  death  by  order  of  Caracalla,  a.i>.  SII. 

Plautus,  M.  Accius,  a  Roman  Comie 
poet,  born  at  Sarsina,  in  Umbria,  of  whom 
few  authentic  particulars  are  kn^wn. 
After  having  realised  a  small  fortune  by 
his  plays,  he  embarked  it  all  in  commercial 
speculations,  but  lost  it,  and  was  reduced  to 
such  poverty  that  to  maintain  himself,  he 
entered  into  the  filthily  of  a  baker  as  a 
common  servant,  and  was  employed  in 
grinding  corn.  He  died  about  b.  c.  184. 
His  plays,  twenty  of  which  have  reached 
our  times,  were  untvenally  esteemed  at 
Rome. 

pLxiXnss,  I.,  a  name  given  to  seven  of 
the  daughters  of  Atlas  by  Pleione  or 
^thra,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  Xlieir  names 
were  Maia,  Electra,  Taygeta,  Haleycme^ 
Celffino,  Sterope,  and  Merope.  "While 
these  nymphs  were  hunting  with  Diana, 
Orion,  happening  to  ace  them,  becanoe 
enamoured,  and  pursued  them.  In  their 
distress  they  prayed  to  the  gods  to  change 
their  form,  and  Jupiter,  taking  oomp«^ 
sion  on  them,  tumeid  them  into  pigeon^ 
and  afterwards  made  them  a  eonst^latiiOtt 
in  the  sky.  The  constellation  of  the  Plei- 
ades, rising  in  the  spring,  brought  with  it 
the  spring-rains,  and  opened  navigation. 
Hence,  according  to  the  eonmion  et^nio* 
logy,  the  name  is  derived  ftam  vKim  {wAjdtf)^ 
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iosailt  tnd  is  thought  to  indicate  the  stars 
that  are  fiivourable  to  navigation.  All  had 
some  of  the  immortal  gods  for  their  suitors, 
except  Merope,  who  married  Sisyphus, 
king  of  Corinth  :  hence  the  star  of  Merope 
is  dim  and  obscure  anumg  the  rest  of 
her  sisters..— II.  The  name  of  Pleiades 
was  given  to  seven  Tragic  writers,  and 
also  to  seven  poets  contemporary  with 
each  other.  The  names  of  the  Tragic 
poets  were  Alexander  the  ^tolian.  Phi* 
liscus  of  Corcyra,  Sositheus,  Homer  the 
younger,  .£antides,  Sosiphanes  or  Sosicles, 
and  Lycopfaron ;  and  the  names  of  the  seven 
contemporary  poets  who  obtained  this  col- 
lective appellation  were  Apollonius  of 
Bhodes,  Aratus,  Homerus  the  younger, 
Lycophron,  Nieander,  Philiseus,  and  The- 
ocritus. 

Plkxokb,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  who 
married  Atlas,  king  of  Mauritania,  by 
whom  .she  had  twelve  daughters,  and  a  son 
called  Hyas.  Seven  of  the  daughters  were 
changed  into  a  constellation  oalleid  PleiadeSf 
and  the  rest  into  another  called  Hyades. 

PLXMMraioii,  Masaa  d*Olieer€i,  a  pro- 
montory of  Sicily,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Syracuse,  and  facing  the  island 
of  Ortygia,  together  with  which  it  formed 
the  entrance  to  the  great  harbour  of  that 
city.  It  was  fortified  by  Nicias  during  the 
siege  of  Syracuse  by  the  Athenians,  but  at 
a  subsequent  period  of  the  war  the  Athe- 
nians were  compelled  to  abandon  this  post, 
and  fortified  themselves  near  Dascon,  in  its 
vicinity. 

PlkomosIi,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica, 
tributary  to  the  Nervii,  and  situated  in 
the  vicinity  of  Tomacum,  now  Toumay. 

PuMiiis,  I.,  SscuNous  Cy  sumamed  the 
£lder,  and  also  the  NabaraUst^  a  distin- 
guished. Roman  writer,  bom  either  at  Co- 
mom  or  Veronal  of  a  noble  fiunily,  in  the 
ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a.  d. 
SS.  Very  littie  is  known  of  his  public 
life.  When  a  young  man  he  distinguisbed 
himself  in  the  field,  and,  after  he  had 
been  made  one  of  the  angurs  at  Rome, 
was  appointed  governor  of  Spain.  His 
devotion  to  study  was  intense ;  and  his 
manner  of  life,  as  described  by  his  nephew, 
exhibits  a  d^ree  of  industry  and  perse- 
verance witifeeut  a  parallel.  He  ultimately 
lost  his  life  from  \as  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  Being  at  Miaenum,  a.  d.  79, 
witk  a  fleet  under  his  command,  accom* 
paaaed  by  his  sister  and  his  nephew,  the 
younger  Pliny,  he  was  requested  by  the 
fenner  to  leave  his  study  and  observe  a 
cloud  of  a  very  unusual  sixe  and  appear- 
ance, which  was  afterwards  discovered  to 
issue  from  Mount  Vesuvius.     Ignorant  of 


the  cause,  he  at  once  ordered  his  ships  to 
repair  to  the  assistance  of  the  inliabitanta 
of  the  coast,  while  he  himself  steered  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  now  sent  forth  vast  quantities  of 
burning  rock  and  lava.  He  then  with  his 
companions  landed  at  Stabias,  but  they  were 
soon  obliged  to  leave  the  town  for  the 
fields,  where  the  danger  was  equally  great, 
from  the  shower  of  fire  which  fell  upon 
them.  In  this  state  they  made  the  best  of 
their  way  to  the  shore,  but  Pliny,  who 
was  very  corpulent,  fell  down  dead,  suffo- 
cated by  the  noxious  vapours.  His  body 
was  found  three  days  afterwards.  The 
eruption  which  caused  his  death  was  that 
in  which  the  cities  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii  were  destroyed.  Pliny  wrote  the 
**  History  of  his  own  Time,'*  in  thirty-one 
books,  which  is  lost,  and  his  "  Natural  His- 
tory," in  thirty-seven  books,  one  of  the  most 
precious  monuments  of  antiquity  extant.  — 
II.  C.  CaecUius  Secundus,  sumamed  the 
Younger,  son  of  h.  Caecilius  by  the  sister  pf 
Pliny  the  Elder,  by  i^hom  he  was  adopted, 
was  born  at  Comum,  a  town  of  Insubria, 
▲.  n.  6S.  He  studied  under  Verginius  Rufus 
and  Quintilian ;  and  in  his  eighteenth  year 
began  to  plead  in  the  forum.  Here  he 
beeame  acquainted  with  Tacitus  the  his- 
torian, witii  whom  his  intimacy  lasted 
throughout  life.  Soon  after  this  he  went 
as  tribime  to  Syria ;  but  after  one  or  two 
campaigns,  he  returned  to  Rome,  where 
he  finally  settied.  He  was  promoted  to 
the  consular  dignity  by  Trsgan,  in  praise 
of  whom  he  pronounced  a  famous  oration, 
still  extant.  He  was  next  chosen  augur ; 
and  afterwards  made  pro-consul  of  Bithy- 
nia,  whence  he  wrote  to  Trajan  a  curious 
account  of  the  ChHistians»  and  their  manner, 
of  worship.  The  time  and  manner  of  his 
death  are  uncertain;  but  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  he  died  about  a.  n.  II 6.  The 
» Epistles  of  Pliny"  which  are  elegant 
specimens  of  letter- writing,  and  very  in- 
structive, have  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Lord  Orrery  and  Mr.  Melmoth. 

Plistabchus,  son  of  Leonidas,  of  the 
family  of  the  Eurysthenidas,  succeeded 
Cleombrotua  on  the  Spartan  throne. 

PusTuxNss,  son  of  Atreus,  king  of 
Argos»  fiither.  of  Menelaus  and  Aga- 
memnon,    See  Atrxos. 

PustInus,  a  brother  of  Faustulus,  the 
shepherd^who  saved  the  life  of  Romulus 
and  Remus.  He  was  killed  in  a  scuf&e 
between  the  two  brothers. 

PlutoIvax  and  Plistokax,  son  of 
Pausanias,  general  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
armies  in  Uie  Peloponoesian  war.  He 
was  banished  from   Sparta  f^r   nineteen 
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years,  but  was  afterwards  r«oaUk<l  by  ordor 
of  the  oracle  pi  Deipht 

Plibtus,  a  river  of  Phocis,  falUqg  into 
the  bay  of  Corintb. 

PuxriKA  PoxpuA,  a  Roman  lady  who 
married  Tr^an,  while  yet  in  a  private  station. 
She  accompanied  Tr«gan  in  tbo  East,  and 
at  his  death  brought  back  his  ashes  to  llome, 
and  enjoyed  all  the  honours  of  a  Roman 
empress  under  Hadrian,  who,  by  her  means, 
had  suceeeded  to  the  vacant  ^rone.  At 
her  death,  a.  d.  122>  she  was  ranked  among 
tlie  gods,  and  received  divine  honours. 

Plotin^polis,  a  town  of.  Thrace  on  the 
Hebrus,  founded  by  Tr^an,  and  named 
after  the  Empress  Plotina« 

PlotInuSv  the  most  celebrated  writer 
and  teacher  of  tho  New  Platonic  sduKil  at 
Alexaiulria,  was  born  a.  n.  205  at  Lyco- 
polls  iu  £^>'pt.  After  studying  phik>« 
sgphy  under  various  teacliers,  he  attached 
himself  more  particularly  to  Ammonius^ 
the  founder  of  the  Ecleetic  school,  whose 
pupil  be  remained  for  eleven  years.  Sub- 
sequently ho  determined  to  aecompany  the 
array  of  Gordian  to  the  East,  in  ordor  to 
study  the  Oriental  systems  on  th^  native 
soil,  but  the  day  which  proved  fittal  to 
the  emperor  nearly  tormiiiated  the  life  of 
the  philosopher.  He  however  saved  him<* 
self  by  flight,  and  the  following  year.re* 
tired  to  Rome,  where  he  publicly  taught 
philosophy,  with  such  suooesa  as  to  et^ie 
the  almoi^  superstitious  venerataea  of  his 
disciples*  When  helpless  and  inArm,i  he 
retired  to  Campania,  where  he  died  a.  n. 
270,  in  hia  sixty-sixth  yeafc*  His  leetures 
were  at  iirst  all  delivered  orally  t  bui  in 
his  fiftieth  year  he  eodeavaured  to  oommit 
his  ideas  t»  writing ;  and  his  varioua  scal^ 
tered  treatises  wereinriJeeted  by  Porphyry 
in  six  Enneades. 

P4.uT4ao«sus,  one'  of  the  most  generally 
known  and  popular  .writers  of.  aatl(|utty, 
was  bpm  at  ChBDrnnea  in  Bttotia,  abouttbe 
middle  of  the  first  oca&tury,  though  the 
period  has  not  been  precisely  ascertained 
In  hia  early  days  he  saw  at  enennd.the 
same  time  his  ^her»  his 'grandfather,  and 
great-grand&tbEtr  in,  being;  and  he  was 
brought  n^in  anagreeable'&milyiconvarse^ 
which  imparted  to  his  character  an  air  of 
integrity  and  goodness  that  shows  itself  in 
so  many  of  his  numeMus  wnAng/t*^  Under 
Anuaoniusy  Plutarch  was  made  acquainted 
with  philosophy  and  mathemMios.  Ue 
then  travelled  in  questi  of  knowledge  t  and 
after  be  had  yisited  £gyl*t  and  Greece, 
nrtired  to  Rome^  wheve  he  opened  a  school. 
Tnvjan  is  said,  but  upon  no.satao&story 
authority,  to  have  honoured  him  yf  ith  the 
oSUce  of  «onsul|  A«d  to  have  apfwinted  him 


governor  of  lUyricum.  A^Ur  the  ?dcatlr  nf 
his  imperial  bene&ctor,  he  ft^moved  toCfaaa* 
rones,  where  he  lived  in  thejgieateat.tsan* 
quilUty,  respeoted  by  his  fidlowwcitiitns, 
wkd  raised  to  iJl  the  honnun  hisaalfiiw 
town  could  bestow,  and  died  thee*  ia 
an  advanced  9ge^  about  x*  n.  140l  Bff 
his  wife  Tlmoxena,  he  had  four  anna  mA 
a  daughter;  two  of  the  sons  and  -tte 
daughter  died  when  vowag,  and  those  who 
survived  were  oalled  Piutaroh  and  XsuA- 
prias,  after  his  grandfather.-  Uib  igtto* 
ranee  of  the  Latin  tongue  causes  faim  to 
fall  into  many  errors  on  the  anlgaet  of 
Roman  history.  The  great  work  of  IHa* 
tareh  is  his  «  Parallel  Lives,**  wfaieh  has 
been  hrcpeatedly  edited  nad  translated  toio 
every  European  Language. 

Plitto  (n^oi^onf),  called  also  Hadis 
CAiSi^r)  and  Ai'doneus  ('ASmtc^)  as  wdi 
as  Orcus  and  Dis^  was  the  brother  of  Jbi*- 
piter  and  Neptune,  and  lord  ol  theiowitr 
world,  or  the  abode  of  the. dead.  Hie  is 
described  as  «.  being  inexonUe  and  deifif 
to  ftufiplication,  and  an  ofagect  of  aveissaa 
and  hatred  to  both .  goda  and  men.  The 
appellation  of  P/ale  would  sesm  to  be 
ooaoected  with  the  term  wAovrst,  lasalDk* 
aa  miaea  within  the  earth  are  the  pfodnceift 
of  the  premous*  metals.  The  realass  of 
Pluto  did  not  offer  raudi  field  fiir  sueh 
legends  of  the  gods  as  Gtncian  faaey  de- 
lighted in^  yet  the  tsle  of  his  cseryin^  off* 
Proserpina  is  one  of  the  most  oeldneled 
in  antiquity.  /See  PaoiBaeucAi)  .  Plate 
was  rcpreseotea  similar  te.  hia  brotiten^ 
but  he  was  distinguished  firom  them  hy 
his  gloomy  and  ngid  -  matn.  Hie  deg 
Cerbents  watched,  at  liis  foet,!  Henuee 
hovered  arovnd  hira^  Proacrpine  sat  on 
his  left  hand»  aed  the  Parc^  oeoupied  *the 
right.  FdW  temples  were  raised  an  •]!& 
honour.  Tliecypressi  the  neroifistts,  tbe 
adianthus,.  and.  the  thighs  of  viotiBis^ 
saoredto  hlikiy  and  his  •  satn^ifices 
of  bbiek  afaeep  or  oien.  t    ^ 

Pf.UToviau^  a  temple  of  Pluto.-in  Lydin. 

PtiinrtJs»  god  of  xiehes,  son  o£  Jeaien  otOei*. 
siiia,  and  Ceres,  AKldesodrebrBfendbsettght 
up  by  the  goddess  of  peaee.  •  The  t  Greeks 
apoke^of  bun. as:  a  fioklc  divinity,. aswllre- 
pjresented.  him'  as '  bliod»  because  be  dis> 
tributed  riches  iodisGnminately.;'  as^lnnl^ 
because  lie  oame  gradually ;  but  with  wfhgs, 
to  intimate  that  he  ffewaWay  with.nanre 
veloeity  than  he  approached,  maak&d. 
Plutus  eppears  as  an  actor  in  the  couMriiy 
ef  Ariatc^banes,  which  beass  his  name-; 
and  he  also  bears  a  pari  in.  tbe  Ttmooi  of 
Xticinn,  .     -       >  .^ 

Pj4Vv|uS|  a  stimama  of  jupiler»es'yd 
of  rain..    He  was  wmfced  :b^..that. 
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uoMig'  thd  Roihansy  whtnevcr  the  earih 
W9k  {Mf tfhed  up  hy  eontinusl  iieat«  and  wat 
in  wtoiit  df  refreshing  ^o^ers. 
•  FnviiTSiiiA,  a  ftstival  among  the  Grtelsa 
in  lUNKrar  of  Minerva,  turnamcd  AglAuro«» 
whoat  temple  stood  on  the  Acropolis.  Any 
mldertaking  commeneed  on  the  day  of  the 
belebriCion  of  this  festival  was  believed  to 
Iw  ill-omened. 

PiiTx,  the  plftoe  of  pablio  assembly  att 
Athens,  espeeially  during  elections,  so 
called  from  the  erovrds  accustomed  to  as* 
eemble  therein  (iah  rov  itaitKudtaBaty.  It 
tras' situated  on  a  low  hill,  sloping  down  to 
the  north,  «t  the  western  verge  of  the  city, 
and  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  west  of 
the  Aeropokis.  In  the  eentM  of  the  Pbyx, 
and  projecting  from  it,  was  the  celebrated 
Bema,  fiom  which  the  orators  addressed 
HJbe  people,  earred  out  of  the  living  rook, 
aeeended  by  steps,  and  based  upon  seats  of 
the  same  material. 

PoDALialas,  «  son  of  iEscolapius  and 
Cpiocie,  brother  of  Maehaon,  and  one  at 
the  puf^s  of  the  Centaur  Chiron.  He  was 
present  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  made 
himself  so  conspteuous  by  his  valour  that 
Homer  ranks  him  among  the  first  of  the 
Grecian  heroes ;  but  his  skill  in  the  heal- 
ing art  even  surpassed  bis  bravery,  and  he 
distinguished  himself  in  the  camp  of  the 
Oreela  by  his  care  of  the  wounded, 
and  by  stopping  a  pestilence,  which  had 
baffled  the  skill  of  all  their  physicians. 
On  bis  return  firom  Troy  he  was  ship* 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  where  he 
fixed  his  habitation ;  and  having  married 
Syrna*  the  daughter  of  Damcetas,  built  a 
city  which  be  called  after  his  wife.  His 
death  has  been  variously  related. 

PoDAacBS,  I.,  the  first  name  of  Priam. 
When  Troy  was  taken  by  Hercules,  he 
was  redeemed  from  shivery  by  his  sister 
Hesione,  and  thence  received  the  name  of 
Priam.  (See  PaiAUus.)  —  II.  The  son 
of  Iphiclus,  of  Thessaly,  and  brother  of 
Protesikus.  He  w^nt  with  twenty  sihips 
to  the  Trojan  war,  and,  after  his  brotber*8 
death,  commanded  both  divisions,  amount* 
ing  to  forty  vessels. 

PoBAKOc,  one  of  the  Harpies,  mother  of 
two  of  the  horses  of  Achilles  by  the  Ze- 
phyrs. The  word  intimates  smybMSso/l/Mf. 

PcxAs,  the  fiither  of  Pbiloctetcs,  who  is 
bcnoe  ofken  csllcd  Pixamtia  proles, 

PaciLK,  a  celebrated  portion  at  Athens, 
wbidi  received  its  name  from  the  paintings 
with  which  it  was  adorned  (woudKti  orod, 
Irom  «euc(A0t,  diversified).  lu  more 
ancient  name  is  said  to  have  been  Peiaia- 
naetua.  The  piotures  were  by  Polygnotus, 
Mioon»  and  Piamphilus,  and  represented 


the  battle  between  Theseus  and  the  Ama* 
sons,  the  contest  at  Marathon,  and  other 
achieventents  of  the  Athenians.  It  was 
in  this  portico  that  Zeno  first  opened  his 
school,  whieh  was  hence  denominated  the 
^  Sloie**  (the  "  school  of  Me  porth,"  from 
irrddy.  No  less  than  1500  cititens  of 
Athens  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  thirty  tyrants  in  the  Poecile. 

PosKi,  a  name  given  to  the  Carthagi- 
nians ;  derived  appAreivtly  from  Phanij  or 
Pkmiiees,  as  the  Carthaginians  were  of 
PhoMiician  origin. 

Poooy,  a  name  given  to  tfie  harbour  of 
Tnisiene  from  its  shape,  being  formed  by 
a  curved  strip  of  land  whicb  resembled  a 
beard  (vit^ywy).  Thb  port  was  formerly 
so  capacious  as  to  contain  a  large  fleet ; 
but  at  present  it  is  shallow,  obstructed  by 
sand,  and  accessible  only  to  small  boats. 

TohAf  a  town  on  the  western  coast  of 
Istria,  'near  the  southern  extremity,  or 
Promontorium  Polaticum,  reported  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  C6lchians,  whom 
.£etes  bad  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. It  beeame  afterwards  a  Roman 
colony,  when  it  took  the  name  of  Hetas 
Julia,  and  was  for  a  long  period  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  Istria.  'fhis  city  stiU  re- 
tains Its  ancient  name,  and  contains  ruins 
of  a  magnificent  amphitheatre  and  of  tem- 
ples which  sufi&ciently  attest  its  ancient 
wealth  and  magnitude. 

PioLsitAacHUs.      See  Aacnoir. 

PoiJmo,  I.,  an  Athenian  philosopher, 
son  of  Philostratus.  In  hb  youth  he  was 
greatly  addicted  to  pleasure;  but  in  his 
thirtieth  year  he  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  philosophy,  and  after  the  death  of 
Xenocrates,  succeeded  as  head  of  the  school 
in  which  bi9  reformation  had  been  effected. 
He  died  about  a.  c.  270,  in  extreme  old 
i^ge,  and  was  succeeded  by  Crates.  Zeno  and 
Aroesilas  were  his  disciples.  —  II.  A  son 
of  Zeno  of  Apamea^  made  king  of  Pontus 
by  Antony,  after  the  latter  had  deposed 
Darius,  son  of  Pharnaces.  After  the 
battle  of  Actium,  he  ingratiated  himself 
with  Augustus,  but  was  killed  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  some  barbarians  of  Sin-> 
dioe^  near  the  Palus  Mssotis,  and  left  his 
kingdom  to  his  widow,  Pythodoris,  who 
was  alive  at  the  time  that  Strabo  wrote 
is  Geography.  —  III.  Son  and  successor 
of  the  preceding,  was  placed  on  the  throne 
by  Calignla,  and  had  his  dominions  after- 
wards enlarged  by  Claudius  with  a  portion 
of  Cilicia.  Nero  eventually  converted 
Pontus  into  a  Roman  province.  --^  IV. 
Antonius,  a  celebrated  Sophist  and  public 
speaker,  in  the  second  oentury  of  our  era. 
He  was  a  native  of  Laodicea  on  the  Lyous. 
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and  of  a  consular  family,  and  was  held  in 
high  esteem  by  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  An- 
toninus Pius.  He  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  Smyrna,  where  he  opened  a 
school  of  rlietoric,  and  was  sent  on  several 
occasions  as  ambassador  to  Hadrian.  He 
accumulated  a  large  fortune  by  his  ora- 
torical talents.  He  became  a  great  suf- 
ferer by  the  gout,  and  at  the  age  of  fifty - 
six  years,  having  become  disgusted  with 
life  on  account  of  the  tortures  to  which 
his  complaint  subjected  him,  he  returned 
to  his  native  city,  entered  the  tomb  of  his 
family,  which  he  caused  to  be  closed  upon 
him,  and  there  ended  his  existence.  We 
have  remaining  of  his  works  only  two 
declamations,  or  oratorical  exercises,  en- 
titled "  Funeral  Discourses.**  —  V.  Sur- 
oamed  Periegetcs,  lived  during  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  about  200  b.  c. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Stoic  Pansetius,  and 
wrote  a  "  History  of  Greece "  {\6yos 
*EWrjviK6t)  in  eleven  books,  wherein  he 
carefully  observed  chronology,  and  other 
works,  all  of  which  are  lost.  —  VI.  The 
author  of  a  work  "  On  Physiognomy," 
still  extant,  who  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  identical  with  Polemo,  pupil  and  suc- 
cessor of  Xenocrates. 

PolemonTitm,  Vatha,  a  city  of  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  coast  of  Pontus,  which  de- 
rived its  name  from  Polemo,  the  son  of 
Zeno,  who  built  it  on  the  site  of  an  earlier 
town  called  Side. 

PoLiAS,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  as  pro- 
tectress of  cities,  but  applied  to  her  more 
particularly  at  Athens,  of  which  she  was 
the  special  protectress. 

PoLioRCETEs,  "  dcstroycr  of  cities,*'  a 
•surname  given  to  Demetrius,  son  of  An- 
tigonus.     Sec  Demetrius  I. 

PoiJtes,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
killed  by  Pyrrhus  in  his  father's  presence. 
His  son,  who  bore  the  same  name,  fol- 
lowed i£neas  into  Italy,  and  was  one  of 
the  friends  of  young  Ascanius. 

PoLiTOftiuM,  a  city  of  the  Latins  de- 
stroyed by  the  Romans,  n.  c.  369. 

PoLLA  ArointarIa,  the  Wife  of  the  poet 
Lucan. 

PollcntKa,  Polenza,  a  municipal  town 
of  Liguria,  south-east  of  Alba  Pompeia, 
chiefly  celebrated  for  its  wool.  A  &- 
mous  battle  was  fought  in  its  vicinity 
between  Stilico  and  tibe  Goths  a.  n.  403, 
the  success  of  which  was  very  doubtful 
though  Claudian  speaks^of  it  as  the  greatest 
triumph  of  his  hero. 

PollIo,  C.  AsInIus,  I.,  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man, who  distinguished  himself  by  elo- 
quence, writings,  and  exploits  in  the  field, 
was  bom  &  c.  76.     On  the  breaking  out 


of  the  civil  war  he  joined  the  party  of 
Caesar,  to  whom  he  remained  faithful  to  the 
last.  He  was  subsequently  nominated  one 
of  the  consuls  by  the  triumvirs  b.c.  40 ;  but 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war  between 
Antony  and  Octavius,  he  retired  into  pri- 
vate life,  and  devoted  himself  to  literary 
pursuits  till  his  death,  which  took  place 

A.  D.  4.  Pollio  was  a  great  patron  of  lite- 
rature and  the  fine  arts.  He  was  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Horace  and  Vtrgil;  and 
though  none  of  his  productions  have 
reached  our  times  he  is  said  to  have  excelled 
equally  as  a  poet,  orator,  and  historian.  — 
II.  Annius,  accused  of  sedition  before 
Tiberius,  and  acquitted.  He  afterwards 
conspired  against  Nero.  —  III.  Vcdius, 
one  of  the  iVicnds  of  Augustus,  who  used 
to  feed  his  fishes  with  human  flesh.  See 
Pausiltpus. 

Pollux,  or  noXvMicriSf  I.,  a  son  of 
Jupiter  by  Leda,  wife  of  Tyndarus,  and 
brother  of  Castor.  See  Castor. —  II.  A 
celebrated  grammarian  and  teacher  of 
rhetoric,  was  born  at  Naucratis,  a  city  of 
Egypt,  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  of  our  era.  He  was  a  pupU  of 
Adrian  the  Sophist,  and  subsequently  be- 
came a  favourite  of  the  emperors  Aureliaa 
and  Commodus,  the  latter  of  whom  ap- 
pointed him  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Athens. 
Of  his  numerous  writings  only  the  Ono- 
masticon,  or  "  Dictionary'  of  Greek  Words,*' 
has  come  down  to  us. 

PoLuscA,  a  town  of  Latium,  formerW 
capital  of  the  Volsci.  The  inhabitants  were 
called  Poilustini. 

PoLv^icNus,  I.,  a  native  of  Macedonia, 
who,  at  an  advanced  age,  wrote  in  Greek 
eight  books  of  Stratagems,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  Antoninus  and  Vcrus,  while  they 
were  making  war  against  the  Parthian& — 
II.  A  mathematician  of  Lampsacus  who 
afterwards  followed  the  tenets  of  Epicurus; 
and  disregarded  geometry  as  a  false  and 
useless  study. 

PoLYBus,  or  PolybTcs,  a  king  of  Co- 
rinth, and  adoptive  &ther  of  CEdipus.  (See 
(Eoirus. )  He  was  succeeded  by  Adrastus, 
who  had  fled  to  Corinth  for  refuge. 

PoLTBius,  I.,  an  eminent  Greek  historian, 
bom  at    Megalopolis   in    Arcadia,   about 

B.  c.  203.  His  father  Lycortas  was  prae- 
tor of  the  Achsan  republic,  and  the  fHend 
of  Philopcemen,  and  under  the  latter  Poly- 
bius  learned  the  art  of  war,  while  he  re- 
ceived from  his  own  father  the  lessons  of 
civil  and  political  wisdom.  He  played  a 
distinguished  part  in  the  history  of  his 
country  as  ambassador  to  the  Roman  ge- 
nerals, and  as  a  commander  of  the  AcluHUi 
cavalry.     At  the  age  of  about  tweiity-ilv« 
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years  he  was  selected  by  his  father  to  join 
an  embassy  to  Egypt,  which,  however, 
was  not  sent.  When  forty  years  old  he 
was  carried  as  a  hostage  to  Rome,  where 
he  remained  for  the  space  of  seventeen 
years,  and  became  the  fViend,  the  adviser, 
and  the  companion  in  arms  of  the  younger 
Scipio.  In  order  to  collect  materials  for 
his  great  historical  work,  which  he  now 
projected,  he  travelled  into  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  even  traversed  a  part  of  the  Atlantic. 
Scipio  gave  him  access  to  the  registers  or 
records,  known  by  the  name  of  libri  censu- 
ale»y  which  were  preserved  in  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  as  well  as  to  other 
historic  monuments.  On  his  return  to 
Greece,  after  the  decree  of  the  senate 
which  granted  the  Achaean  hostages  per- 
mission to  return  to  their  homes,  he  proved 
of  great  service  to  his  countrymen,  and 
endeavoured,  though  fruitlessly,  to  dis- 
suade them  from  a  war  with  the  Romans. 
The  war  broke  out  when  he  was  in  Africa, 
whither  he  had  accompanied  Scipio,  and 
with  whom  he  was  present  at  the  taking 
of  Carthage.  He  hastened  home,  but 
appears  to  have  arrived  only  after  the  fall 
of  Corinth.  Greece  having  been  reduced 
under  the  Roman  power,  he  traversed  the 
Peloponnesus  as  commissary,  and  by  his 
mild  and  obliging  deportment  won  the 
affections  of  all.  Some  years  after  he 
once  more  travelled  in  Egypt :  a.  u.  c. 
620,  he  accompanied  Scipio  into  Spain, 
and  finally  returned  to  Achaia,  where 
he  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  about 
eighty-two  years,  of  a  fall  from  his  horse. 
Polybius  gave  to  the  world  various  histo- 
rical  writmgs,  which  are  entirely  lost, 
with  the  exception  of  his  "  General  His- 
tory "  (*I<rropta  Kaldo\iK)i\  in  forty  books, 
universally  admired  for  its  authenticity.  — 
II.  A  celebrated  physician,  pupil  and  son- 
in-law  of  Hippocrates,  was  bom  in  Cos  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  of  our 
era. 

PoLTCAurus,  a  &ther  and  martyr  of  the 
church,  born  probably  at  Smyrna  during 
the  reign  of  Nero.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
the  Apostle  John,  who  appointed  him 
bishop  of  bis  native  city.  He  subsequently 
paid  a  visit  to  Rome,  where  he  opposed 
the  heresies  of  Marcion  and  Valentinus ; 
and  during  the  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians under  Marcus  Aurelius,  he  suffered 
martyrdom  with  the  most  heroic  fortitude, 

A.  n.  169.  His  <<  Epistles  to  the  Phi- 
Uppians  '*  has  been  preserved. 

PoLYCLKs,  the  name  of  two  Grecian 
statuaries  or  sculptors  often  confounded 
with  each  other.     The  first  lived  about 

B.  c.  370,  and  was  a  contemporary  of  some 


of  the  greatest  sculptors  of  antiquity, 
Praxiteles,  Leochares,  and  Lysippus. 
The  second,  who  was  son  of  Timarchides, 
a  statuary  of  Athens,  and  a  pupil  of  Sta- 
dieus,  lived  about  b.  c.  1 70.  The  works 
of  both  these  artists  were  conveyed  to 
Rome,  where  they  were  held  in  high  esti- 
mation. 

Poi.YcLETL's,  I.,  a  celebrated  sculptor 
and  statuary,  born  at  Sicyon  about  b.  c. 
400 ;  but  who  subsequently  took  up  his 
residence  in  Argos,  whence  he  styled  him- 
self an  Argive.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Age- 
ladas,  and  the  works  which  he  executed 
placed  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the 
sculptors  of  his  day.  —  II.  Another,  also 
a  native  of  Argos,  brother  and  pupil  of 
Naucydes. 

PolycrXtes,  I.,  a  tyrant  of  Samos,  who, 
from  the  condition  of  a  private  citizen, 
raised  himself  to  the  supreme  power  a.  c. 
566,  He  shared,  at  first,  the  government 
of  his  country  with  his  two  brothers  Pan- 
taleon  and  Syloson ;  but  subsequently  he 
caused  the  former  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
cipcUcd  the  latter,  after  which  he  reigned 
with  undivided  authority.  He  soon  ac- 
quired a  power  which  made  him  dreaded 
equally  by  his  subjects  and  neighbours ; 
and  his  alliance  was  courted  by  some 
of  the  most  powerful  sovereigns  of  that 
period.  He  conquered  the  Lesbians  and 
other  islanders,  and  had  a  fleet  of  100 
ships,  a  navy  superior  to  that  of  any  one 
state  recorded  at  so  eatly  a  date.  After  a 
long  career  of  uninterrupted  good  fortune, 
he  finally  fell  a  victim  to  the  cruel  and 
artful  designs  of  the  Persian  satrap  Oroetes, 
who  lured  him  on  by  the  temptation  of 
immense  wealth;  and,  having  induced 
him  to  come  to  Magnesia,  on  the  river 
Ma?ander,  and  thus  got  him  into  his  power, 
nailed  him  to  a  cross.  The  daughter  of 
Polycrates  had  dissuaded  her  father  from 
going  to  OrcDtes,  on  account  of  ill-omened 
dreams  with  which  she  had  been  visited, 
but  her  advice  was  disregarded.  The 
history  of  Polycrates  has  been  given  by 
Herodotus  considerably  in  detail,  Book  III. 
—  II.  An  Athenian  rhetorician  and  so- 
phist, who  wrote  an  encomium  on  Busiris, 
and  another  on  Clytemnestra.  He  wrote 
also  an  Oration  against  Socrates,  after  the 
death  of  the  latter. 

PoltdXm AS,  I.,  a  Trojan,  son  of  An- 
tenor  by  Theano,  sister  of  Hecuba.  He 
married  Lycaste, .  natural  daughter  of 
Priam,  and  is  accused  of  having  betrayed 
his  country  to  the  Greeks  in  conjunction 
with  Antenor  and  /Eneas.  —  II.  A  son  of 
Panthous,  a  Delphian,  who  had  married  a 
niece  of  Priam,  represented  as  one  of  the 
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wisest  and  most  valiant  of  the  Trojan 
host.  He  was  killed  by  Ajax,  after  he 
had  slaughtered  a  great  number  of  the 
enemy. -—HI.  A  celebrated  atlilcte  of 
Scotussa,  renurkable  for  his  great  size  and 
strength.  He  is  said  to  have  killed  a  lion 
with  his  fist,  to  have  stopped  a  chariot 
with  his  hand  in  its  most  rapid  course, 
and  to  have  performed  numerous  other 
deeds  of  strength  of  a  similar  kind.  The 
fame  of  his  exploits  procured  him  a  high 
position  in  the  army  of  Artaxerxes ;  but 
be  was  ultimately  killed  by  the  roof  of  a 
cave  fiilling  in  upon  liim  while  he  was  en- 
deavouring to  support  it.  A  statue  was 
erected  to  him  at  Olympia. 

PoLTOAMMA,  wife  of  Thouis,  king  of 
£gypt,  who  gave  Helen  a  powder  which 
had  the  power  of  driving  away  melancholy. 

PoLYDBCTxs,  I.,  kisg  of  Sparta,  of  the 
family  of  the  Proclidxe,  son  of  £unomus. 
—  1 1.  A  son  of  Magnes,  king  of  the  island 
of  Seriphos,  who  received  with  great  kind- 
ness Danae  and  her  son  Perseus,  who  had 
been  exposed  on  the  sea  by  Acrisius.  See 
PxEsxus.  —  III.  A  sculptor  of  Greece. 

PoLYooaus,  L,  son  of  Alcamenes,  king 
of  Sparta.  He  put  an  end  to  the  war, 
carried  on  for  twenty  years  between  Mes- 
senia  and  his  subjects,  established  colonies 
at  Crotona  and  Locri,  and  was  finally  assas- 
sinated by  Polemarchus.  His  son  Eury- 
crates  succeeded  him  b.  c.  7524.  >—  II.  A  ce- 
lebrated sculptor  of  Rhodes,  who,  together 
with  Agi'sander  and  Athenodorus,  made  the 
statue  of  Laocoon  and  his  children.  -^  HI. 
A  son  of  Cadmus  and  Hermione.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Hiebes,  when  his 
father  went  to  lUyricum,  and  married  Nye- 
teis,  by  whom  he  had  Labdacus,  father  of 
I^ius.  —  IV.  A  son  of  Priam,  killed  by 
Achilles.  —  V.  Another  son  of  Priam, 
by  Hecuba,  or,  according  to  others,  by 
Laothoe,  daughter  of  Altes,  king  of  Pe- 
dasuB.  When  Troy  was  besieged  by  the 
Greeks,  his  fiither  removed  him  to  the 
court  oif  Polymnestor,  king  of  Thrace,  and 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  monarch  the 
greatest  part  of  his  treasures.  But  no 
sooner  was  the  death  of  Priam  known, 
than  Polymnestor  made  liimself  roaster  of 
the  riches,  assassinated  young  Polydorus 
and  threw  his  body  into  the  sea.  Virgil, 
however,  gives  a  different  version  of  the 
story.     See  Hkcuba. 

PoLYowdrus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
ancient  painters,  son  of  Aglaophon,  was 
bom  at  Tbasos  about  a.  c.  400.  He  ac- 
companied Cimon,  son  of  Miltiadcs,  to 
Athens,  where  he  executed  all  his  great 
works,  Ihe  chief  of  which  went  to  adorn 
Uie  Pcecile,  and  for  which  he  obtained  the 


right  of  citizenship,  and  the  privilege  of 
living  at  the  public  expense. 

Polto5ni;s  and  Tklbcoxub,  sons  of 
Proteus  and  Coronis,  killed  by  Hercules. 

POLTBTMNIA  ArA  PoLTMKlA,  OOe  of  the 

Muses,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Mne- 
mosyne, who  presided  over  singing  and 
rhetoric,  and  was  deemed  the  inventress  of 
harmony.  She  was  represented  veiled  in 
white,  holding  a  sceptre  in  her  left  hand, 
and  with  her  right  raised  up,  as  if  ready  to 
harangue. 

PoLYMVESTss,  I.,  a  Greek  poet  of  Co- 
lophon.—  II.  A  native  of  Thera,  father 
of  Battus  or  Aristoteles,  by  Pluxxuma, 
a  daughter  of  Etearchus,  king  of  Oaxus. 

PoLYMNESToa,  a  king  of  the  Tbraciaa 
Chersonesus,  who  married  Ilione,  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Priam.  He  treacherously 
put  to  death  Polydorus,  whom  Priam  bad 
entrusted  to  his  care,  a  deed  which  was 
afterwards  amply  avenged  by  Hecuba^ 
who  put  out  hb  eyes,  and  murdered  his 
two  sons.     See  PoLYSoatis  and  Hxciraa. 

PoLYvicxs,  a  son  of  (Edipus,  king  cf 
Thebes,  by  Jocasta,  and  brother  of  Eteo* 
cles.     See  Etxocles  and  Adrasics. 

PoLrrEMON.     See  Paocausras. 

PoLYrxacHOK,  or  PoLYsraacHOir,  one  of 
the  officers  of  Alexander.  A  ntipater,  at  his 
death,  appointed  him  governor  of  the  king- 
dom of  Macedonia  in  preference  to  bis  own 
son  Cassander;  but  Polyperchon  showed 
great  ignorance  in  the  administration  of  the 
government,  and  was  killed  in  battle,  a-  c 
309. 

PoLYPHsMus,  a  son  of   Neptune  and 
Tlioosa,  daughter  of  Phorcys^  and  king  of 
the  Cyclopes  in  Sicily.     {See  Cvcijores.) 
Ulysses,  at  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war 
with   twelve    of  his  companions  havisig 
visited  the  coast  of  Sicily,  was  s^acd  by 
Polyphemus,  who  confined  them  in  his  cave* 
and   daily  devoured  two  of  them.     The 
Grecian  hero  would  have  shared  the  fate  of 
his  companions,  had  he  not  intoxicated  the 
Cyclops,  and  put  out  bis  eye  with  a  6r%>- 
brand  while  he  was  asleep.     Tlie  manster* 
writhing  with  sudden   pain,  stopped  the 
entrance  of  the  cave  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  his   enemies;  but  Ulysses  eluded  his 
vigilance  by  fastening  the  sheep  toffetl»er» 
*'  three  and  three,"  with  osier  bands,  and 
by  tying  one  of  his  companions  beneath  the 
middle  one  of  every  three.     In  this  ivaj 
the  whole  party  passed  out  safely.      Poly- 
phemus became   eimmoured  of   Galatiea, 
whose  lover  Acis  he  slew  out  of  jealoix^y. 
See  Galatea. 

PoLYsrEHCHON.     See  Polype acHON. 

PoLvx£KA,  a  daughter  of  Pnam  and 
Hecuba,  celebrated   for  beauty,   aocoxn- 
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plishnentSi  and  misfortunes.     See  Actnh^ 


LES. 


PoLTXo,  I.,  a  priestess  of  Apollo's  tem- 
ple in  Lemnos;  slie  was  nui^e  to  queen 
Hypsipyie,  and  it  was  by  her  advice  that 
the  Lemnian  women  murdered  their  hus- 
bands  II.    One  of  the   AtTantides«  — 

III.  A  woman  of  Argos,  who  married 
Tlepolemus,  son  of  Hereules,  afterwards 
king  of  Rhodes,  on  whose  departure  for 
the  Trojjan  war  with  the  rest  of  the  Greek 
princes  she  became  sole  mistress  of  the 
kingdom.  After  the  Trojan  war,  Helen, 
having  fled  to  Rhodes,  was  put  to  death 
bj  Polyxo,  in  revenge  for  the  &te  of  her 
own  husband>  who  perbhed  at  Troy,    See 

HfeLEVA. 

PoLTiKLus,  I.,  a  poet  of  the  old  eomedy, 
who  flourished  about  the  time  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Arginustt.  The  titles  of  some  of 
bis  pieces  have  reached  vs.  —  II.  An  his- 
torian, a  native  of  Rhodes. 

PomztYa.     See  Sitkssa  Pomktia. 

PoMdNA,  a  goddess  among  the  Romans, 
presiding  over  fruit-trees.  Her  worship 
was  of  long  standing  at  Rome,  where  there 
was  a  Ftamen  Pdnumaiig,  who  sacrificed  to 
her  every  year  for  the  preservation  of  the 
fruit.  She  Hved  in  the  time  of  Procas, 
king  of  Alba,  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
gardens,  to  which  she  confined  herself  and 
shunning  all  society  with  the  male  deities. 
Yertumnus,  under  various  shapes,  tried  to 
win  her  hand:  sometimes  he  cama  as  a 
reaper,  sometimes  as  a  haymaker,  aome^ 
times  as  a  ploughman  or  a  vine-dresser,  a 
soldier  and  si  fisherman,  but  to  equally 
little  purpose.  At  length,  under  the  enise 
of  an  old  woman,  he  won  the  confidence 
of  the  goddess ;  and,  by  enlarging  on  the 
erils  of  a  single  life  and  the  blessings  of 
the  wedded  state^  by  launching  out  into 
the  praises  of  Vertumnus,  and  relating  a 
tale  of  the  punishment  of  fomale  cni^y 
to  a  lover,  he  moved  the  heart  of  Pomona ; 
whereupon,  resuming  his  real  form,  he  ob- 
tained the  hand  of  the  tio  longer  reluctant 
nymph. 

PoMPZiA,  GsKB,  an  Ulustrions  plebeian 
fiimily  at  Rome,  divided  into  two  branches, 
the  J7»/f  and  Sttabonet,  A  subdivision  of 
the  Rufi  bore  the  surname  of  SUhynienii, 
from  a  victory  gained  by  one  of  their  num- 
ber in  Bithynta.  From  the  line  of  the 
Strabones  Pompey  the  Great  was  de* 
scendcd. 

PoHFsu,  I.,  daughter  of  Q.  Pompeius, 
a^d  third  wife  of  ^llus  Caesar.  Clodius 
having  introduced  himself  into  her  dwell> 
ing,  during  the  festival  of  the  Bona  Dea, 
in  the  dlsgube  of  a  female  musician,  Ca^> 
aar  divorced  her  on  the  ground  tha^the 


wifo  of  Caesar  ought  not  only  to  be  clear 
from  crime,  but  also  from  the  veiy  suspi- 
cion of  it. — >  II.  Daughter  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  and  wife  of  Faustus  Sylla.  After 
the  battle  of  Thapsus,  she  fell  into  the 
hands  of  CsMar,  who  generously  preserved 
her  lifo  and  property.  —  III.  A  daughter 
of  Sextus  Pompeius  and  Soribonia,  pro- 
mised in  marriage  to  Metellus,  as  a  pledge 
of  peace  between  her  fhther  and  the  tri- 
umvirs, ^e  was  wadded,  however,  even* 
tually  to  Scribonius  Libo.-~IV.  Macrin% 
great  grmd-daughter  of  TheophonaS'  dT 
Miletus,  who  had  been  a  firm  fnand  of 
Pompey.  Tiberius  put  her  to  death  be- 
cause she  belonged  to  a  fiunily  that  had 
been  hostile  to  Caesar. 

PoMPEiAKVs;  I.,  a  Roman  knight  of 
Antioch,  raised  to  offices  of  the  greatest 
trust  under  Auraliusj  whose  daughter  Lu- 
cilla  he  married.  He  lived  in  great  popu« 
larity  at  Rome,  bat  retired  from  the  court 
when  COmmodus  succeeded  to  the  unperial 
crown.  — II.  Claudius,  a  Rooaan,  be* 
trothed  to  the  daughter  of  l»ueilla  above 
mentioned.  He  attempted  to  slay  Com« 
modus,  but  was  arreated  by  the  gdards, 
and  condemned  to  deadiv 

PoMneii,  or  Pomteia,  a  city  of  Cam* 
pania,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Mount 
Vesuvius.  The  mtm  of  its  foundation,  ar 
well  as  the  greater  part  of  its  early  history* 
is  involved  m  obscurity ;  but  Che  presumfv* 
tion  is,  that  it  was  settled  by  Osd  and 
Pelasgi  prior  to  the  Gstablisbment  on  thia 
coast  of  the  Greek  colonies  from  Eubaam^ 
About  440  B.C.  it  k\\  into  tbe  bands  of 
the  SamniteSf  from'whom  it  was  taken, 
with  their  other  possessions,  by  the  Romans, 
about  eighty  years  afterwards.  Pompeii 
revolted,  with  the  other  Campanian  towns* 
during  the  Se«kl  War ;  and  little  more  la 
known  of  it  till  it  was  visited  by  an  earth«< 
auake(A»  o.  63),  ipirhleh  ooesudoned  great 
devastation.  The  repaira  oonscquent  to 
this  disaster  were  Incomj^ete,  as  is  seen 
by  the  state  of  the  eicavated  nimSi  when 
the  city,  with  Herculaneum,  Stabt«,  and 
other  towns  in  its  vicinity,  was  wholly 
oYerwbelmed  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvrasi 
A.  n.  79.     See  Hsact;t^AKxvif< 

PoKPSiesy  I.,  Q.  Nepes  Rufiis,  waa 
eonsul  B.  Ci  141,  and  the  first  of  the  Pom- 
pcian  family  who  filled  that  office.  Bang 
sent  into  Spain  as  prooonsal>  he  laid  mg^ 
to  Numantia,  but  without  success ;  and 
having  finally  induced  the  Numantinea  to 
capitulate  on  very  advantageous  terma^ 
afterwards  denied  that  any  such  treaty  had 
been  made.  He  waa  chosen  censor  B.t. 
ISO.  —  II.  Rufiis,  son  of  the  preceding, 
Joint  consul  with  SyUa,  b.  c.  68.     Ha  w«s 
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sent  to  finish  the  Marsian  war;  but  the 
army  mutinied  at  the  instigation  of  Pom- 
peius  Strabo,  whom  he  was  to  succeed  in 
command,  and  he  was  assassinated  by  the 
soldiers. — III.  Cn.,  sumamed  Strabo, from 
his  squinting,  father  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
was  one  of  the  principal  Roman  com- 
manders in  the  Social  War.  He  brought  the 
siege  of  Asculum  to  a  triumphant  issue. 
He  also  gained  a  victory  oTor  the  Marsi,  and 
compelled  that  people,  together  with  the 
Vestini,  Marrucini,  and  P^gni,  to  make  a 
separate  peace.  But  his  undecided  measures 
at  this  period  enabled  the  democratic 
party  under  Cinna  to  make  great  progress ; 
and  his  avarice  and  cruelty  so  exasperated 
the  soldiers,  that  when  soon  afterwards  he 
was  killed  by  lightning  in  his  own  tent, 
^ey  dragged  his  corpse  from  the  bier  on 
the  way  to  the  funeral  pile,  and  treated  it 
with  the  greatest  indignity. —  IV.  Cneius, 
sumamed  Magnus  from  the  greatness  of 
his  exploits,  son  of  Pompeius  Strabo  and 
Xiucilia,  was  'bom  b.  c.  106,  a  few  months 
after  the  birth  of  Cioero.  As  soon  as  he 
had  a^umed  the  manly  gown,  he  entered 
the  Roman  army,  and  made  his  first  cam- 
paigns with  great  distinction  under  the 
orders  of  his  parent.  The  beauty  of  his 
parson,  the  grace  and  elegan<!e  of  his  man- 
ners, and  his  winning  eloquence^  gained 
him,  at  an  early  age,  the  hearts  of  both 
eitiaens  and  soldiers ;  and  he  even,  on  one 
occasion,  possessed  sufficient  influence  to 
save  the  life  of  his  father,  when  Cinna 
had  gained  over  some  of  the  soldiery  of 
Strabo,  and  a  mutiny  ensued.  After  the 
death  of  his  fiitber,  against  whom  a  charge 
was  preferred  of  converting  the  pubhe 
money  to  his  own  use,  Pompey,  as  his 
heir,  was  obliged  to  answer  it.  But  be 
]4eaded  his  own  cause  with  so  much 
ability  and  acuteness,  and  gained  so  much 
applause,  that  Antistius,  the  prsetor,  who 
had  the  hearing  of  the  cause,  conceived 
a  high  regard  fbr  him,  and  offered  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  After  the 
establishment  of  Cinna*s  power  at  Rome, 
Pompey  retired  to  Picenum,  where  he 
possessed  some  property,  and  where  his 
fiither's  memory,  tiiough '  hated  by  the 
Romans,  was  r^arded  with  respect  and 
affection,  owing  to  the  kindness  he  had  dis* 
played  to  the  inhabitants  during  the  long  pe- 
riod of  his  military  command  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. Here  Pompey  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing an  army  of  three  legions,  or  about  six* 
teen  or  seventeen  thousand  men.  With  this 
force  he  set  out  to  Join  Sylla,  add  after  «uc* 
oessfuUy  repelling  several  attacks  from  the 
adverse  party,  he  effected  a  junction  with 
that  commander,  who  received  him- in  the 


most  flattering  manner,  and  saluted  htni» 
though  only  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
with  the  title  of  imperator.  After  a  brief 
but  successful  campaign  in  Sicily,  Africa. 
and  Spaitn,  he  returned  to  Rome,  where 
Sylla  saluted  him  with  the  appeUatimi  of 
Greats  and  after  obtaining  a  triumpb, 
though  only  a  Roman  knight,  he  appeared 
not  as  a  dependant,  but  as  a  rival  of  the 
dictator.  Alter  the  death  of  Sylla,  he 
supported  himself  against  the  remains  of 
the  Marian  faction,  headed  by  Lepidus; 
put  an  end  to  the  war  of  Sertoriusin  Spain, 
and  obtained  a  second  triumph,  though 
still  a  private  citiscn,  about  a.  a  73.  Al- 
though he  had  yet  held  none  of  tiiose  civil 
offices  through  which  it  was  customary  to 
pass  to  the  consulship,  he  was  elected  jmnt 
consul  with  Crassus,  b.  c.  70.  Two  years 
after  the  expiration  of  this  office,  being 
appointed  proconsul,  he  cleared  the  Medi- 
terranean of  piratical  vessds,  wfaidi  had 
for  years  crippled  the  Roman  naval  pow^, 
got  possession  of  their  fortresses  and  towns, 
set  free  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  and 
took  captive  £0,000  pirates,  to  whom  be 
assigned  the  coast-towns  of  Cilieia  aad 
other  provinces,  which  had  been  abandoned 
by  their  inhabitants,  and  thus  deprived 
them  of  an  opportunity  of  returning  to 
their  former  course.  Meanwhile  the  war 
against  Mithridates  had  been  carried 
on  with  various  fortune;  and  aldiougfa 
Luculltts  had  pushed  the  enemy  hard, 
yet  the  latter  still  found  new  means 
to  continue  the  contest.  Armed  by  tiie 
senate  with  extraordinary  powers,  Pom- 
pey arrived  in  Asia  a.  c.  67 ;  and  having 
received  the  command  from  LucuUus,  Iw 
so  totally  defeated  the  enemy  that  the 
Asiatic  monarch  escaped  with  difficulty 
frt)m  the  field  of  battle.  He  then  entered 
Armenia ;  received  the  submission  of  Tl-* 
granes ;  conquered  the  Albanians  and  Ibe- 
rians ;  visited  countries  scarcely  known  to 
the  Romans;  disposed  of  kingdoms  and 
provinces;  received  homage  from  twelve 
crowned  heads  at  once ;  entered  Syria,  and 
pushed  his  conquests  as  for  as  the  Red  Sea; 
made  Judasa  into  a  Roman  province ;  and 
returned  to  Italy  with  all  the  pomp  of  an 
Eastern  conqueror.  The  Romans  dreaded 
his  approach,  but  Pompey  banished  their 
fears  by  disbanding  his  army.  This  modest 
behaviour  gained  him  numerous  friends  and 
adherents,  and  he  was  honoured  with  a 
triumph.  To  strengthen  himsdf,  he  soon 
after  nnited  his  interest  with  that  of  Caesar 
and  Crassus,  and  formed  the  first  trium- 
virate ;  an  agreement  which  was  completed 
by  the  marriage  of  Pompey  with  Julia, 
daul^iter  of  Caesar.      Ibis  oonied«raeyv 
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however,  was  soon  broken  by  the  sudden 
death  of  Julia,  and  total  defeat  of  Crassus 
in  Syria.  Pompey  dreaded  his  &ther-in- 
law,  and  yet  affected  to  despise  him ;  and 
by  suffering  anarchy  to  prevail  in  Rome,  he 
convinced  his  fellow^itizensof  the  necessity 
of  investing  him  with  dictatorial  power. 
But  while  the  conqueror  of  Mithridates 
was  as  a  sovereign  at  Rome,  the  adherents 
of  Caesar  demanded  that  the  consulship 
should  be  given  to  him,  or  he  should  be 
continued  in  the  government  of  Gaul. 
Cato  opposed  it;  and  when  Pompey  sent 
for  the  two  legions  lent  to  Caesar,  the 
breach  became  more  wide.  Ceesar  then 
crossed  the  Rubicon, — a  declaration  of  hos- 
tilities,—  and  Pompey  fled  from  the  city, 
and  retired  to  Brundusium  with  the  con- 
suls and  part  of  the  senators.  His  cause 
was  popular ;  he  had  been  invested  with 
discretionary  powers;  and  Cato,  by  em- 
bracing his  cause,  and  appearing  in  his 
camp,  seemed  to  indi<»te  that  he  was  the 
assertor  of  Roman  independence.  But  Ca$- 
sar  was  now  master  of  Rome ;  and  in  sixty 
days  all  Italy  acknowledged  his  power. 
When  he  had  gained  to  his  cause  the  west- 
em  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  he  crossed 
Italy,  and  arrived  in  Greece,  whither 
Pompey  had  retired,  supported  by  all  the 
powers  of  the  East,  and  a  nimierous  and 
well-disciplined  army.  At  last  the  two 
armies  engaged  in  the  plains  of  Pharsalia. 
The  result  is  well  known.  Pompey  was 
out-manoeuvred,  his  army  thrown  into 
otal  rout,  his  camp  pillaged,  and  himself 
obliged  to  fly,  leaving  the  field  with  only 
his  son  Settus  and  a  few  followers  of  rank. 
He  set  sail  from  Mytilene,  having  taken 
on  board  his  wife  Cornelia,  and  made  for 
Egypt,  intending  to  claim  the  hospitality 
of  the  young  King  Ptolemy,  to  whoiii  the 
senate  had  appointed  him  guardian.  As 
he  came  near  Mount  Casius,  the  Egyptian 
army  was  seen  on  the  shore,  and  their  fleet 
lying  off  at  some  distance,  when,  presently, 
a  boat  was  observed  approaching  the  ship 
from  the  land.  The  persons  in  the  boat 
invited  him  to  enter,  for  the  purpose  of 
anding ;  but,  as  he  was  stepping  ashore, 
he  was  stabbed  in  the  sight  of  his  wife  and 
son,  B.  c.  48,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his 
age.  His  head  and  ring  were  sent  to  Ca»- 
sar,  who  ordered  the  head  to  be  burned 
with  perfumes  in  the  Roman  method. 
Cornelia  and  her  friends  instantly  put  to 
sea,  and  escaped  the  pursuit  of  the  Egyptian 
fleet,  which  threatened  to  intercept  them, 
pompey  married  four  different  times;  first, 
Antistia,  daughter  of  the  prator  Antistius, 
whom  he  divorced  to  marry  Emilia,  daugh- 
teiwin-law  of  Sylla,  who  died  in  cfaUdlMd. 


His  bird  marriage  wih  Julia,  daughter 
of  Cassar,  was  a  step  more  of  policy  than 
affection ;  but  Julia  was  deeply  attached 
to  him,  and  her  death  in  childbed  was  the 
signal  of  war  between  her  husband  and 
&ther.  His  fourth  wife  was  Cornelia, 
daughter  of  Metellus  Scipio,  a  woman  of 
great  virtues  and  accomplishments.  Pom- 
pey left  two  sons  by  his  first  wife,  Cneius 
and  Sextus,  who  offered  a  strenuous  r» 
sistance  to  Ciesar,  after  the  death  of  their 
&ther ;  but  they  were  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  Munda,  and  Cneius  left  among  the 
slain.  Sextus  fled  to  Sicily,  where  he  for 
some  time  supported  himself,  and  defeated 
two  lieutenants  of  Ceesar,  on  whose  death 
he  demanded  the  restitution  of  his  fiither*B 
property.  His  claim  was  acceded  to  at  the 
mstigation  of  Antony ;  but  no  sooner  had 
he  obtained  it,  than  he  repaired  to  Sicily,  of 
which  he  made  himself  master,  and  raised 
so  great  a  naval  power  that  he  struck  the 
Roman  senate  with  alarm.  He  was,  how- 
ever, finally  defeated  in  a  naval  engagement 
by  Octavius  and  Lepidus,  and  of  all  his 
numerous  fleet,  350  ships,  only  seventeen 
sail  accompanied  his  flight  to  Asia.  Here 
for  a  moment  he  raised  seditions ;  but  An- 
tony ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death,  about 
B.  c.  35.  In  allusion  to  his  great  naval 
power,  Sextus  used  to  style  himself  "  Son 
of  Neptune." — V.  Taoocs.  See  Tao- 
Gus. — Pompeius  was  the  name  of  numerous 
other  persons  in  Roman  history. 

PompIlo,  Pampduna,  a  city  of  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Vascones. 

PomfilIus,  Numa,  the  second  king  of 
Rome.  (See  Noma.)  His  descendants 
were  called  PompiliuM  SanguUf  an  expres- 
sion applied  by  Horace  to  the  Pisos. 

PoMPONius,  I.  Atticus.  See  Arricus. 
—  11.  Mela.  See  MxLA.  — III.  Festus. 
See  Fkstus.  —  IV.  Andronicus,  a  native 
of  Syria,  who  cam  to  Rome,  and  became 
a  follower  of  the  Epicurean  sect  Dis- 
satisfied with  his  litUe  success,  he  after- 
wards retired  to  Cums,  where  he  lived  in 
great  poverty,  and  composed  several  works. 
—V.  MarcUeus,  a  Latin  grammarian  in 
the  time  of  Tiberius.  He  occasionally 
pleaded  causes,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  a  pugilist. — VI.  Secundus,  a 
Roman  tragic  poet,  who  flourished  in  the 
middle  of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  and 
died  A.D.  60,  after  having  held  the  office 
of  consul. — VII.  Sextus,  a  Roman  law* 
yer,  who  appears  to  have  lived  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius. 
He  attained  to  high  reputation  as  a  ju- 
rist, and  wrote  several  works  on  Juris- 
prudence. 
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FounisM  Paluoxs.  See  PovrxNJt  Pa- 

I.VSX8. 

•  PoHTiA,  now  PoHza,  an  island  off  the 
eoast  of  Latiiun,  and  south  of  the  promon- 
tory of  Ciroeii.  It  received  a  Roman  co- 
kuy,  A.D.C.  441,  and  obtained  the  thanks 
of  the  Roman  senate  in  the  second  Punio 
war.  It  became  afkerwards  the  place  to 
which  the  victims  of  Tiberius  and  Caligula 
were  sent  to  be  murdered. 

PovTicDM  Ma&k,  the  sea  of  Pontus, 
generally  called  Euzine. 

PoNTicus,  I.,  a  poet  of  Rome,  contem- 
porary with  Propertius. — 11.  A  man  in 
Juvenal's  age,  fond  of  boasting  of  the  an- 
tiquity, &C.  of  his  family,  without  possess- 
ing himself  one  single  virtue. 

PoNTirsx,  the  highest  Roman  sacerdotal 
title.  The  pontifices  were  originally  four 
in  number,  afterwards  increased  to  eight, 
called  the  Miyores;  and  in  the  time  of 
Sylla  seven  more  were  added,  called  the 
Minores*  The  chief  of  the  pontifices  was 
called  thepontifex  maximus,  and  was  always 
created  by  the  people,  being  generally 
«cho8en  from  those  who  had  borne  the  first 
offices  in  the  state.  His  station  was  one 
of  great  dignity  and  power,  as  he  not  only 
had  supreme  authority  in  religious  matters, 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  close  connection 
between  the  civil  government  and  religion' 
of  Rome,  he  had  also  considerable  political 
influence.  The  title  of  pontifex  maximus 
lieing  for  life,  Augustus  never  assumed  it 
iill  the  death  of  Lepidus,  after  which  it 
was  always  held  by  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessors to  the  time  of  Theodosius.  The  in- 
aignia  consbted  of  the  toga  prcetexta,  and  a 
conical  woollen  cap  with  a  tassel  (jgdler%$). 

PONTlViB    PaLUDXS,    Or  POMFTIN^  PA- 

LUDxs,  a  marshy  tract  of  country  in  the 
temtory  of  the  Volsci.  These  fens  were  oc- 
casioned by  the  quantity  of  water  carried 
into  the  plain  by  numberless  streams,  which 
sometimes  stagnated  in  pools,  or  lost  them* 
selves  in  the  sands,  Trajan  drained  the 
country  from  Treponti  and  Terradna,  and 
restored  the  Appian  Way,  which  the  ne- 
glect of  the  marshes  in  the  previous  reigns 
had  rendered  nearly  impassable.  These 
marshes,  formidable  at  the  present  day, 
^ill  corrupt  the  atmosphere  for  many  miles 
found. 

Pontius,  a  name  common  to  many  Ro- 
mans, of  whom  the  most  distinguished  was 
A  commander  of  the  Samnites,  who  entrap- 
ped the  Roman  army  in  the  defile  of  Sam- 
nium  called  the  "Caudine  Forks'*  {Furca 
Caudin4K)f  and  compelled  them  to  pass  un- 
der the  yoke.  He  was  afterwards  defeated 
in  his  turn,  and  subjected  to  the  same  ig- 
Qooainy  by  the  Romans. 


PoNTUs,  I.,  a  kingdom  of  Asia  Miaor. 
The  name  implies  a  political  rather  than  a 
geographical  division  of  territory ;  having 
been  originally  applied  to  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine,  situated  between  the  Colcbian  ter- 
ritory and  the  river  Halys,  but  afterwards 
extended  to  the  mountainous  districts  which 
lie  towards  Cappadocia  and  Armenia,  and 
including  at  one  time  Paphlagonia  and  part 
of  Bithynia.    The  denomination  itself  was 
unknown  to  Herodotus,  and  even  Xeno- 
phon  adheres  always  to  the  same  local  dis- 
tinctions of  nations  and  tribes  used  by  He- 
rodotus :   such  as  the  Chalyl)es,  Tibareni, 
Mosynoeci,  &c.    It  was  first  erected  into 
a  kingdom  by  Ariobarzanes  I.,  about  four 
centuries  a.  c.  ;  but  it  was  not  till  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  that  the  Pontine 
dynasty  makes  any  figure  in  history ;   and 
it  reached  the  acme  of  its  greatness  and 
prosperity  under    Mithridates  the  Great 
(See  MiTuaiDATEs.)    After  the  overthrow 
of  Mithridates  the  Great,  Pompey  annexed 
the  greater  part  of  Pontus  to  Bithynia,  and 
the  rest  he  assigned  to  Deiotarus,  tetrareh 
of  Galatia,  and  a  cealous  ally  of  Rome  ; 
a  small  portion  of  Paphlagonia  being  t«. 
served  for  some  native  chiefs  of  that  coun- 
try.    During    the    civil  wars  waged  by 
Cssar  and  Pompey,  Phamaces,  son  of  Mi- 
thridates, succeeded  in  taking  Sinopc,  Ami- 
sus,  and  some  other  towns  of  Pontus.   But 
Julius  Cesar,  after  the  defeat  of  Pompey, 
marched  into  Pontus,  and  gained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  the  army  of  Pharnaccs, 
the  facility  with  which  it  was  obtained 
being  expressed  by  the  victor  in  the   ce- 
lebrated words,  «  Veni,  Vtdi,  Vicu"   But  the 
intestine  troubles  of  Pontus  continued  to 
rage  without  interruption,  till  the  time  of 
Nero,  when  it  was  reduced  to  the  form  of 
a  province.   It  was  subsequently  divided 
into  three  parts,  Galaticus,  Cappadociixs, 
Polemoniacus,  and  under  the  Byzantine  em- 
perors the  two  former  were  included  under 
the  name  of  Helenopontutf  derived    from. 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine.    Pon- 
tus was  chiefly  a  mountainous   country, 
especially  towards  the  north-east  frontier. 
The  climate  was  consequently  extremely 
bleak  and  severe,  the  soil  rugged  and  bar- 
ren, and  the  different  tribes  scattettKl  over 
its  surface  wild  and  savage  to  the  last  de- 
gree.   But  the  western  portion  of  the  coun- 
try,  around  the  Halys,  and  the  valleys  of 
the  Thermodon  and  Iris,  were  rich  and  fer- 
tile,  and  abounded  in   produce  of  every 
kind.     The  chief  cities  of  Pontus   m-ere, 
Trapezus,  Cerasus,  Amasia,  Comana,  Zelst, 
and    Neocicsarca.  —  II.   Euxinus.        See 
EtrxiKus. — III.  A  marine  deity,  identical 
with  Oceanus. 
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Popiuus,  I.,  M.  Popilius  Lsnas,  con-  I 
sul  a.  c.  356,  in  which  year  he  de- 
lated the  Tiburtines,  who  had  made  an 
incursion  into  the  Roman  territory,  and 
had  advanced  by  night  to  the  city  gates. 
He  obtained  the  consulship  a  second  time, 
B.C.  353  ;  a  third  time,  b.c.  347,  in  which 
year  he  defeated  the  Gauls,  and  ob- 
tained a  triumph ;  and  two  years  afterwards 
he  was  chosen  consul  for  the  fourth  time. 
—  II.  M.  Lasnas,  consul  B.  c.  173.  During 
the  war  with  the  Ligurians,  he  marched 
into  the  friendly  territory  of  the  Satelliates, 
whom  he  defeated  and  sold  into  slavery. 
He  refused  txi  obey  the  order  of  the  senate 
to  make  every  restitution  in  his  power; 
and  though  he  was  subsequently  brought 
to  trial  for  contumacy,  he  was  acquitted 
by  the  influence  of  his  brother.  (See  Po- 
pilius III.)  He  accompanied  the  consul 
Philippus  to  Macedonia  as  military  tribune, 
B.  c.  1 69.  —  III.  C.  Laenas,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  attained  the  consulship  b.  c.  172, 
and  only  signalised  his  administration  of 
that  office  by  his  intrigues  in  favour  of  bis 
brother  when  charged  with  official  mis- 
conduct  (See  Popilius  II.)  Not  long 
afler  this  he  was  sent,  with  two  other  se- 
nators, to  Egypt,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ference subsisting  between  Cleopatra  and 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Antiochus  Epiplianes  on  the  other.  An- 
tiochus  was  at  the  gates  of  Alexandria, 
and  preparing  to  lay  siege  to  the  city,  when 
the  Roman  deputies  arrived;  but  so  spi- 
rited was  the  conduct  of  P(^ilius  on  this 
occasion,  that  Antiochus  at  once  agreed  to 
evacuate  Egypt — IV.  A  tribune,  who 
commanded  the  party  which  slew  Cicero. 
It  is  said  that  the  orator  had  defended  him 
at  one  time  against  a  charee  of  parricide. 
This,  however,  some  regard  as  a  pure  in- 
vention of  the  later  grammarians,  who 
sought  for  brilliant  themes  on  which  to 
declaim. 

PopLicoLA.     See  Publicola. 

PoppjBA  Sabina,  I.,  daughter  of  Pop- 
paeus  Sabinus,  and  wife  of  T.  Ollius.  Slie 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius, and  was  ccmsidercd  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  of  her  time;  but  she 
was  no  less  distinguished  for  her  dissolute 
habits ;  and  having  incurred  the  jealousy 
of  Me^alina,  was  compelled  to  put  herself 
to  death.-— II.  Daughter  of  the  preced- 
ing, whose  personal  beauty  and  moral  de- 
pravity she  had  inherited.  She  was  first 
married  to  Rufus  Crispinus,  prefect  of 
the  praetorian  cohorts  under  Claudius,  and 
bore  him  a  daughter ;  but  abandoned  her 
husband  for  the  society  of  Otho.  Either 
through  vanity  or  indiscretion,  the  charms 


of  Popp«a  were  made  a  constant  theme 
of  eulogium  by  Otho  in  the  presence  of 
the  emperor  Nero,  until  the  curiosity-  of 
the  latter  was  excited,  and  he  became 
desirous  of  beholding  her.  His  licentious 
spirit  soon  acknowledged  the  power  of 
her  charms,  and  the  air  of  mod^t  re^ 
serve  assumed  by  this  artftil  woman  only 
drew  him  the  more  effectually  into  her 
toils.  Otho  was  put  out  of  the  way 
by  being  sent  to  Lusitania  with  the  title 
of  governor;  and  Poppsa  now  obtained 
over  the  emperor  such  an  irresistible  as- 
cendency, that  at  her  instigation  he  even 
murdered  his  mother  Agrippina,  and  di'- 
voTced  his  wife  Octavia  to  elevate  Poppin 
to  the  throne.  In  the  third  year  after  her 
marriage,  Nero  in  a  fit  of  anger  gave 
Poppsea,  who  was  pregnant,  a  kick  in  the 
stomach,  which  caused  her  death.  By  his 
orders  her  body  was  embalmed  with  the 
most  costly  spices,  and  deposited  in  the 
monument  of  the  Julian  family.  He  binl« 
self  pronounced  the  fbneral  oration,  hi 
which  he  praised  her  fbr  her  beauty,  and 
for  being  the  mother  of  a  divine  Infsnt 
(which  had  died  at  the  age  of  four  months). 
Poppa*a  was  so  solicitous  about  her  beauty, 
that  she  used  to  bathe  every  day  in  the 
milk  of  500  she- asses,  which  were  kept  fot 
that  purpose. 

PopPiExrs  Sabikus,  the  maternal  grand - 
&thcr  of  the  empress  Poppara.  He  held 
under  Tiberius  the  government  of  Moesia, 
Achaia,  and  Macedonia.  a.  n.  S5,  he 
obtained  the  insignia  of  a  triumph  fbr  suc- 
cesses over  the  Thracian  tribes;  and  after  at- 
taining  to  the  office  of  consul,  died  A.n.S5. 

.  PopulojjIa,  OP  PoPULAuIuM,  a  flouri^^ 
ing  maritime  town  of  Etruria,  on  a  pro- 
montory of  the  same  name. 

PoRciA,  I.,  a  sister  of  Cato  of  Utic^ 
greatly  commended  by  Cicero. — II.  A 
daughter  of  Cato  of  Utica,  married  Bi- 
buliis,  and,  after  his  death,  Brutus.  Bmtns 
revealed  to  her  the  conspiracy  which  he  and 
other  illustrious  Romans  had  formed  against 
Julius  Caesar.  After  her  husbandls  death 
she  rcfiised  to  survive  him,  and  ended  he^ 
life  by  swallowing  burning  coals,  about 

A.  D.  42. 

PoRciA  LEX,  de  ctvitate,  a  law  enacted 
by  M.  Porcius,  the  tribune,  a.  u.  r.  557, 
that  no  magistrate  should  punish  with 
death,  or  scourge  with  rods,  a  Roman 
citizen,  but  only  permit  him  to  go  into 
exile. 

Poacius  Latro,  a  rhetorician,  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  th^  author  of  a  de- 
clamation against  Cicero,  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  but  which  others  ascribe  to 
Sallust  or  to  Vibius  Crispus.     He  killed 
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himMlf  while  labouring  under  a  quartan 
ague,  B.  c.  4. 

PoRPHTBiow,  son  of  CobIus  and  Terra, 
one  of  the  giants  who  made  war  against 
Jupiter,  by  whomj  in  conjunction  with 
Hercules  he  was  slain. 

PoRPHYEius,  I.,  a  Platonic  philosopher 
of  Tyre,  bom  a.  d.  238,  originally  called 
M^ekf  in  Syriac  ''king;**  hence  sometimes 
called  Kinff.  He  studied  eloquence  at 
Athens  under  Longinus,  who  changed  his 
name  to  Porphyrins,  from  irop^i$pa,  **  pur- 
ple,'* a  colour  usually  worn  by  kings,  and 
afterwards  retired  to  Rome,  where  he  per- 
fected himself  under  Flotinus.  His  trea- 
tises against  Christianity  were  supposed  to 
have  been  written  in  Sicily.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy-one,  a.  d.  304,  being 
universally  called  the  greatest  enemy  of  the 
Christian  religion  —  II.  A  Latin  poet  in 
the  feign  of  Constantine  the  Great 

PoRSKNNA,  or  PoRsxKA  (callcd  also 
Lars  Porsenna),  was  Lucumo  of  Clusium, 
and  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Etrurian 
monarchs  of  his  time.  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus,  after  being  driven  from  his  throne, 
finding  the  inabihty  of  the  Veientians  and 
Tarqumians  to  replace  him,  applied  to 
Porsenna,  who  raised  a  large  army  and 
inarched  towards  Rome.  He  was  met  by 
the  Romans  near  the  fortress  on  the  Jam- 
culan  Hill ;  but  almost  at  the  first  en- 
counter they  took  to  flight,  and  the  Etru- 
rians pursued  them  impetuously  as  they 
■ought  safety  by  crossing  the  Pons  Sub- 
Hcius.  After  a  series  of  brilliant  exploits 
and  heroic  deeds  on  the  part  of  the  Ro- 
mans, in  which  the  names  of  Codes,  Mu- 
tius  Scaevola,  and  Clcelia  are  conspicuous, 
Porsenna  quitted  Rome,  entered  the  Latin 
territories,  and  attacked  Ariela,  the  chief 
town  of  Latium.  The  Aricians,  being 
aided  by  the  other  Latin  cities,  and  also 
by  the  Cumaaans,  under  the  command  of 
Aristodemus,  defeated  the  Etruscans  in  a 
great  battle,  and  put  a  stop  to  their  ag- 
gres»ons.  The  Romans  received  the  fu- 
gitives from  Porsenna*s  armv,  and  treated 
them  with  great  kindness ;  m  requital  of 
which,  Porsenna  restored  to  them  the 
lands  which  he  had  conquered  beyond  the 
Tiber.  The  remains  of  Porsenna  were  in- 
terred in  a  splendid  mausoleum  near  Clu- 
sium. The  story  of  Porsenna  has  been 
examined  with  great  care  by  modem  lite- 
rati, most  of  whom  are  of  opinion  that  the 
war  of  the  Romans  with  Porsenna  was, 
in  reality,  a  great  outbreak  of  the  Etruscan 
power  upon  the  nations  southward  of 
Etruria,  in  tlie  very  front  of  whom  lay  the 
Romans.  The  Roman  historians  naturally 
enough  sought  to  throw  a  veil  of  romance 


over  the  defeats  of  their  ancestors;  but, 
disguise  the  fact  ds  they  will,  the  result  of 
the  war  was  the  complete  conquest  of 
Rome  by  the  invadere,  irho  only  restored 
to  the  Romans  their  city  and  territory  on 
condition  of  their  renouncing  the  use  of 
iron,  except  for  implements  of  husbandry. 
Portia  and  PortIus.     See  Porcla  and 

PORCIUS. 

PoRTUVMALiA,  festivals  of  Porttnxmns 
at  Rome. 

PoRTUMKus,  a  sea-deity.     See  Mku- 

CIRTA. 

PoRus,  king  of  a  part  of  northern  India, 
between  the  Hydaspes  and  Accsines,  and 
remarkable  for  bis  stature,  strength,  and 
dignity  of  mien.  When  Alexander  invaded 
India  Poms  collected  his  forces  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Hydaspes  to  dafond  the 
passage.  The  Macedonian  monarch,  how- 
ever, crossed  the  river  by  stratagem,  at 
the  distance  of  a  day*s  march  above  hb 
camp,  and  defeated  the  son  of  Porus.  In 
a  subsequent  action'  he  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  Porus  himself,  who  was  taken 
prisoner*  On  being  brought  into  the 
presence  •  of  Alexander,  all  that  Pocrus 
would  ask  of  his  conqueror  was  to  be 
treated  as  a  king;  and  when  Alexander 
replied  that  this  was  no  more  than  a  long 
must  do  for  his  own  -sake,  and  bade  htm 
make  some  request  for  himself^  hb  reply 
was  still,  that  all  was  included  in  this. 
His  expectations  could  scarcely  have 
equalled  the  conqueror's  munificeiwe ;  fior 
he  was  not  only  reinstated  in  his  royal 
dignity,  but  received  a  large  addition  of 
territory. 

PosioiDM,  I.,  a  promontory  in  Csiia, 
between  Miletus  and  the  lassian  Giii£  — 
II.  A  promontory  of  Chios,  neatest  the 
nnainland  of  Ionia. — III.  A  promontory 
in  the  northern  part  of  Bithynia,  now 
Tsehautehe-Aghirif  &c.  —  The  name  im- 
plies a  promontory  sacred  to  Ncptone 
(IIoo'ciScSk). 

PosinoN  (IloffaSwi'),  the  name  of  Hiep- 
tunc  among  the  Greets.     See  NMBrunua. 

PosidokIa.     See  Pjestom. 

PosinoNlus,  I.,  a  Stoic  phUoac^hcr, 
and  the  last  of  that  series  of  Stoics  whiefa 
belongs  to  the  history  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losophy, was  bom  at  Apanuea  in  Syria 
about  B.  c.  169.  After  teaching  plulo- 
sophy  at  Rhodes  with  great  sueceas,  he 
retired  to  Rome,  where  he  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  Pompey  and  Cicero,  and 
died  in  his  eighty-fourth  year.  Besides  his 
philosophical  treatises,  Posidonius 
works  on  geography,  history,  and 
nomy,  of  which,  however,  nothing  but  tltt 
titles  remains.  —  IL  An  astronomer  and 
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mathematician  of  Alexandria,  and  disciple 
of  Zeno,  who  probably  flourished  about 
B.  c.  260. 

PosTHUuIus  Albxnus.  See  Albinus  III. 

Fo8thumus»Mabcus  Cbassus  Latiakus, 
an  officer  proclaimed  emperor  in  Gaul,  a.  d. 
260.  He  administered  justice  impartially, 
and  defended  the  frontier  against  the 
Germans  with  valour  and  success.  Pos- 
sessed of  the  affections  of  the  people,  he 
easily  maintained  himself  against  all  the  ef- 
forts of  Gallienus ,  but  he  was  slain  at  last 
(267)  in  a  mutiny  of  his  own  soldiers,  to 
whom  he  had  refused  to  plunder  the  city 
of  Mentz,  in  which  a  rival  emperor  had 
appeared. 

PosTvzRTA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who 
presided  over  the  travails  of  women. 

PoTAM^DEs,  nymphs,  presided  over  rivers 
and  fountains ;  from  trorofUs,  a  river, 

PotImos,  a  borough  of  Attica,  connected 
with  the  tribe  Leontis,  where  was  the 
tomb  of  Ion,  the  son  of  Xanthus. 

PoTXDiBA,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  situated 
on  the  isthmus  connecting  the  peninsula 
of  PftUene  with  the  mainland.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Corinthians,  though  at 
what  period  is  not  apparent;  it  must,  how- 
ever, have  existed  some  time  before  the 
Persian  war,  as  we  know  from  Herodotus 
that  it  sent  troops  to  PlatsM.  After  the 
Persian  war  it  became  subject  to  the 
Athenians;  from  whom,  however,  it  re- 
volted B.  c.  432,  but  was  again  taken  after 
a  siege  of  two  years.  It  subsequently  fell 
under  the  power  of  Philip  of  Macedon ; 
but  under  Caasander  its  inhabitants  were 
transferred  to  the  new  city  Cassandrea, 
after  which  it  fell  into  decay. 

Potit!u8.     See  Pinaeius. 

PoTNiiB,  Hakit  a  city  of  Bceotia,  about 
ten  stadia  south-west  of  Thebes,  famous 
for  a  grove  dedicated  to  Ceres  and  Pro- 
serpina. It  was  here  that  Glancus  was 
said  to  have  been  torn  in  pieces  by  his 
infuriated  mares. 

PaAKssTK,  an  ancient  city  of  Latium, 
about  twenty-one  miles  south-east  of  Rome, 
built  by  Telegonus,  son  of  Ulysses  and 
Circe,  or,  according  to  others,  by  Calculus, 
son  of  Vulcan,  and  celebrated  for  a  mag- 
nificent temple  of  Fortune,  and  an  oracle 
which  continued  to  be  consulted  down  to 
the  period  of  the  early  Roman  emperors. 
Prsoeste  first  formed  an  alliance  with 
.Rome  in  the  war  which  followed  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Tarquinius ;  but  we  soon  find 
it  ranged  under  the  banner  of  the  Latin 
states  against  the  Romans,  with  whom  it 
maintained  perpetual  hostilities  till  it  was 
finally  captured  by  Sylla,  who  put  the 
inhabitants  to  the  sword.     The  site  of 


Prseneste  is  occupied' by  Paleatrina,  where 
many  statues  and  other  remains  of  anti^ 
quity  have  been  found« 

Pa^AToa,  a  Roman  magistrate  ranking 
in  dignity  next  to  the  consuls.  Anciently 
the  name  of  praetor  was  common  to  aU 
the  chief  magistrates ;  but,  on  account  of 
the  continual  absence  of  the  consuls  in 
foreign  wars,  and  their  consequent  inalu- 
lity  to  discharge  many  of  their  civil  duties, 
a  new  civil  magistrate  was  created  to  sup- 
ply their  place  (a.  u.  c.  389),  to  whom  the 
title  of  pra?tor  was  specially  assigned.  He 
was  at  first  elected  from  the  patricians, 
but  the  office  was  afterwards  (a.u.c.  418) 
thrown  open  also  to  the  plebeians.  When 
it  was  found  tliat  a  single  praetor  was  iiw 
adequate  to  the  due  discharge  of  his  duties, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  influx  of 
strangers,  another  was  added  (a.ct.c.  519) 
to  a^inister  justice  in  cases  in  which 
they  were  involved,  with  the  epithet  percm 
ffrinui  attached  to  his  title,  to  distinguish 
him  frora  the  more  ancient  and  honourable 
magistrate,  the  prcstor  urbannsj  as  he  was 
called.  This  latter  dignitary  corresponded 
in  many  respects  to  the  lord  mayors, 
mayors,  or  provosts  of  our  country,  com- 
bining with  their  ftinctions  the  judida} 
power  of  lord  chancellor.  Besides  this  he 
performed  the  duties  of  the  consuls  on 
many  occasions  in  their  absence,  presiding 
in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  con- 
vening the  senate.  So  long  as  the  Roman 
empire  was  confined  to  Italy,  the  number 
of  praetors  did  not  exceed  two ;  but  on  the 
reduction  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  to  the 
form  of  provinces,  two  more  were  added 
to  govern  them,  and  again  two  more  were 
created  on  the  subjection  of  Hither  and 
Farther  Spain  to  the  Roman  yoke.  The 
prcetors  on  being  elected  determined  their 
province,  like  the  consuls,  by  easting  lots. 
Under  the  emperors  the  powers  of  the 
prstors  were  reduced,  their  principal 
functions  being  transferred  to  the  praetorian 
praefect ;  but  the  name  of  the  magistrate 
continued  to  the  time  of  Justinian. 

PrjbtorTa,  or  Augusta  pR.«roaiA,  a 
city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  in  the  territory  of 
the  Salassi,  built  by  Terentius  Varro^  and 
considered  the  extreme  point  of  Italy  in 
the  north. 

PajBToaiiB  Cobobtks,  a  body  of  troops 
among  the  Romans,  distinguished  ftom  the 
rest  of  the  army  by  double  pay  and  su- 
perior privileges;  first -instituted  by  Au- 
i^stus,  and  called  by  that  name,  in  imita- 
tion (^  the  select  band  which  attended  a 
Roman  general  in  battle.  At  their  first 
institution  they  were  nine  in  number,  three 
being  stationed  at  Rome,  and  the  rest  in 
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tbe  a4jaeeDt  towns  of  Italy,  and  consUted 
of  Italian  soldiers  only.  Tiberius  assem- 
bled  them  all  at  Rome,  and  placed  them 
in  a  permanent  camp ;  a  measure  vhich, 
while  it  answered  the  purpose  of  keying 
the  citixens  in  awe,  proved  dangerous  and 
sometimes  destructive  to  his  successors, 
^e  emperor  Seve^us  disarmed  the  old 
guards,  and  established  the  prstorian  co- 
horts on  a  new  footing,  increasing  their 
number,  and  filling  them  entirely  with 
troops  draughted  from  the  armies  of  the 
northern  frontier.  The  command  of  these 
troops  was  vessted  in  an  officer  called  the 
praetorian  prsefcct,  who,  as  the  government 
gradually  degenerated  into  a  military  des- 
poUsm,  rose  from  the  station  of  simple 
captain  of  the  guards  iu>t  only  to  be  the 
head  of  the  army,  but  of  the  provinces,  and 
even  of  the  law.  In  every  department  of 
administration  he  represented  the  person 
and  ^xerclsed  the  authority  of  the  emperor. 
The  prstorian  bands  were  deprived  of 
all  their  privileges  by  Dioclesian,  who  re- 
placed them  bv  other  troops,  and  were 
finally-  abolished  by  Constantine. 

PajcTORius,  a  name  ironically  applied 
to  As.  Seinpronius  Rufus,  because  disap- 
pointed in  his  solicitations  for  the  preetor- 
ship. 

pRATiKAS,  a  Greek  poet  of  Phlius,  con- 
temporary with  JEschylus,  and  usually 
regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the  satiric 
drama, 

PfiAXA60M>s,  I.,  a  celebrated  physician  of 
Co^  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Ascle- 
piadae,  born  about  b.c.  S60.  His  most 
Celebrated  pupil  was  Hcrophilus,  and  he 
himself  was  particularly  distinguished  for 
his  skill  in  anatomy  and  physiologv.  Only 
a  few  fragments  of  his  works  remam.  —  II. 
An  Athenian,  who  lived  about  a.  d.  S45, 
and  wrote  at  an  early  age  several  historical 
and  biographical  works,  none  of  which 
tetnain. 

pRAjUTELxs,  a  famous  sculptor  of  anti- 
quity,  who  flourished  about  b.  c.  364 ; 
Cnidus,  Andros,  and  Paros  contended  for 
|he  honour  of  his  birth  ;  but  their  claims 
are  still  unsettled.  He  worked  both  in 
bronze  and  marble,  and  carried  his  art  to 
the  greatest  perfection.  Pliny  has  left  a 
complete  list  of  the  works  of  Praxiteles. 
Of  those  that  have  utterly  perished,  the 
liude  and  draped,  or  Coan  and  Cnidian 
Venus  of  Praxiteles,  fixed  each  a  standard 
which  subsequent  invention  dared  scarcely 
to  alter.  The  Venus  of  Cnidus,  in  her 
representative  the  Medicean*  still  enchants 
the  world. 

PrYamTdes,  a  patronymic  applied  by 
way  of  eminence  to  Paris  as  the  son  of 


Priam ;  but  also  given  to  Hector,  Heipbo- 
bus,  and  all  the  other  children  of  the  Tr^ 
jan  monarch, 

PaiXmoi^  the  last  king  of  Troy«  son  of 
I«omedon  by  Strymo,  daughter  of  tbe 
Scamander,  or,  according  to  others,  PUcia, 
daughter  of  Atreus  or  I^ucippus.  When 
Hercules  took  the  city  of  Troy,  (see 
Laomkdon,)  Priam  was  in  the  number 
of  his  prisoners,  but  his  sister  Henone 
redeemed  him  from  captivity;  and  be 
then  exchanged  his  name  of  Podarcu  for 
that  of  IVioiii,  "  ransomed,  **  (see  Poolai.- 
CBS,)  and  was  placed  :on  his  fiither's  throne 
by  Hercubs.  Priam  had  married,  by  his 
father's  orders,  Arisba,  whom  now  he  di« 
vorced  for  Hecuba»  daughter  of  Dixnas,  or 
Cisseus,  a  neighbouring  prince,  by  whom 
he  had  nineteen  children^  After  he  had 
reigned  for  some  time,  being  seized  with  a 
desire  to  recover  his  sister  Hesione,  whom 
Hercules  had  carried  into  Greece  and 
married  to  Telamon  his  friend,  he  manaed 
a  fleet,  and  gave  the  coomisnd  to  his  soa 
Paris,  with  orders  to  bring  back  Hedoae, 
Paris  (see  Pa  bis)  neglected  bis  fiither*s 
iiljunctions,  and  carried  away  Helen,  wife 
of  Menelaus,  king  of  Sparta.  This  viola- 
tion of  hospitality  kindled  the  flames  of 
war.  Priam  might  have  averted  the  im- 
pending blow  by  the  restoration  of  Helen  ; 
but  this  he  refused  to  do  when  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  Greeks  came  to  him  for 
that  purpose.  Troy  was  accordingly  be- 
leaguered. Tlie  siege  was  continued  for 
ten  years,  and  Priam  had  the  misfortune 
to  see  the  greater  part  of  his  sons  fall  in 
defence  of  their  native  city.  Hector,  tbe 
eldest  of  these,  was  the  only  one  upon 
whom  the  Trojans  now  looked  for  protec- 
tion and  support ;  but  he,  too,  fell  a  sacri- 
fice to  Ills  own  courage,  and  was  slain  by 
Achilles*  Priam  thereupon  resolved  to 
go  in  person  to  tbe  Grecian  camp,  and 
ransom  the  body  of  his  son.  His  meeting 
with  Achilles  was  solemn  and  affecting 
and  a  truce  of  twelve  days  was  agreed  upon 
to  allow  time  for  the  performance  of  tbe 
funeral  obsequies.  When  Troy  was  be- 
trayed into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  by 
Antenor  and  JEneas,  Priano,  resolving  to 
die  in  the  defence  of  his  country,  put  oa 
his  armour,  and  advanced  to  meet  the 
Greeks;  but  Hecuba,  by  her  tears  and 
entreaties,  detained  him  near  an  altar  of 
Jupiter,  where  he  was  found  and  slain  by 
Neoptolemus,  son  of  Achilles. 

PaiAPQs,  I.,  a  rural  deity  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  fabled  to  have  been  tfie  sou 
of  Venus  by  Bacchus,  whom  she  met  oa 
his  return  from  his  Indian  expedition  at 
the  Lampsacene  town  Aparuis.     Owingp 
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-to' th6  iTiAlfgnity  of  Juno,  he  was  bom  so 
defbrmed  that  his  mother  was  struck  with 
horror  and  renounced  (&in}pi^c?To)  him. 
<See  Aparmxs.)  Others  said  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Bacchus  by  Chione,  or 
a  Kaiad;  others  that  he  had  a  long- 
'eared  father.  Pan  or  a  satyr,  perhaps, 
or  it  may  be  his  own  sacred  beast,  the 
ass ;  others  gave  him  Mercury  or  Ado- 
nis, or  even  Jove  himself  for  a  sire. 
His  worship  was  introduced  at  a  com- 
paratively late  period  into  the  Grecian 
mythology ;  and  his  favourite  city  was 
Lampsacus,  on  the  Hellespont,  famous  for 
Its  vineyards.  He  was  looked  upon  as 
the  god  6f  fruitfulness  in  general ;  hence 
fishermen  made  ofHsrings  to  him,  as  the 
deity  presiding  over  the  fisheries ;  and  in 
the  Anthology,  Friapusof  <^  haven  (Ai/it- 
pirca)  is  introduced,  givmg  a  pleasing  de- 
scription of  the  spring,  and  inviting  the 
mariners  to  put  to  sea.  Priapus  was 
usually  represented  with  a  gardener's 
knife  in  his  hand,  a  cornucopia  in  his  arms, 
and  his  figure  distinguished  by  other  em- 
blems of  fruitfulness.  The  gardens  and 
pleasure  grounds  of  the  Romans  were 
adorned  by  his  statues.  —  II.  Karaboch  a 
town  of  Mysia,  not  far  from  Lampsacus, 
which  had  a  harbour  on  the  Propontis, 
deriving  its  name  firom  the  god  Priapus, 
who  was  worshipped  here  with  peculiar 
honours. 

Priens,  SntMon-KakMiy  a  maritime  city 
of  Caria,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Msander,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mycale. 
P^iene  was  an  Ionian  colony,  and  one  of 
the  twelve  confederate  cities  of  the  Ionian 
league.  It  was  the  native  place  of  Bias, 
one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece. 

PaiscxANus,  an  eminent  grammarian, 
born  at  Caesarea  in  Palestine.  He  went 
to  Constantinople,  where  he  taught  about 
A.  X).  525,  and  composed  various  works  on 
grammar,  several  of  which  are  extant. 

PaisTis,  the  name  of  one  of  the  ships 
engaged  in  the  naval  combat  exhibited  by 
JEneas  at  the  anniversary  of  his  Other's 
death.    It  was  conunanded  by  Mnestheus. 

PaxvEKKUir,  Pipemo  VeecHio,  a  city  of 
I^atium,  in  the  territory  of  the  VolscL 
Virgil  makes  it  the  birth-place  of  Camilla. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  town  made  several 
incursions  upon  the  Roman  colonies  of 
fietia  and  Norba ;  but  they  were  finally  re- 
duced, and  became  a  Roman  colony. 

PaiTxaNVS,  a  Rutulian  killed  by  Capys 
in  the  wars  between  iEneas  and  Turnus. 

PaoBirs,  M.  AciaxiJus  Skvxrus,  I.,  a 
native  of  Sirmium  in  Pannonia,  son  of 
Maiimus,  a  tribune  of  Egypt,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  same  office  m  his  twenty- 


i«cond  year,  and  distinguished  himself  so 
much  by  probity,  valour,  and  moderation, 
that  at  the  death  of  the  emperor  Tacitus 
he  was  invested  with  the  imperial  purple 
by  his  soldiers,  and  his  election  universidly 
approved  by  the  Roman  senate  and  peo- 
ple. He  vanquished  the  Germans  on  tha 
Rhine  and  the  Danube,  and  restored  peace- 
and  order  to  every  province.  To  check 
the  invasions  of  the  barbarians  Probua 
built  a  stone  wall  nearly  200  miles  in 
length,  firom  the  Danube  to  the  Rhine, 
recruited  the  Roman  armies  from  the 
German  nations,  settled  foreign  colonies 
in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  and  taught 
them  the  science  of  agriculture.  He  pe- 
rished in  a  mutiny  of  his  troops  a.  n.  282. 
—  II.  JEmilius,  a  grammarian  in  the  age 
of  Theodosius,  to  whom  the  **  Lives  of 
excellent  Commanders,"  written  by  Nepos^ 
have  been  sometimes  attributed. 

pROCAs,  a  king  of  Alba,  son  of  Aven»- 
tinus,  and  father  of  Amulius  and  Nu*- 
mitor. 

pROCHYTA,  Proeida,  an  island  off  the  • 
coast  of  Campania,  and  adjacent  to  ^naria. 

pROCLBs,  a  son  of  Aristodemus  and  Ar- 
gUL,  and  twin-brother  of  Eurysthenes. 
See  Edrtsthemes. 

ProclIdjb,  the  descendants  of  Procles,  . 
who  sat  on  the  throne  of  Sparta  together 
with   the    Eurysthenidie.      See    Eurts- 

THEKZS. 

Proclus,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  the 
New- Platonic  sect,  born  at  Constantinople 
A.  D.  412.  He  spent  bis  youth  at  Xan^ 
thus,  in  Lycia,  a  city  devoted  to  ApoUov* 
and  Minerva,  where  his  parents  resided  ;. 
and  from  this  circumstance  he  was  called' 
'*  the  Lycian :"  thence  he  removed  to  Alex- 
andria, where  he  attended  the  lectures  of 
Olvmpiodorus,  a  celebrated  Pythagorean, 
and  thence  to  Athens,  where  he  became 
the  disciple  of  the  Platonist  Syrianus, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  the  rectorship  of 
the  Platonic  school  at  Athens.  He  died 
A.  D.  485,  with  a  reputation  for  wisdom 
and  even  for  miraculous  powers  approach- 
ing adoration,  leaving  behind  him  a  crowd 
of  followers. 

Procmb.     See  Philomela. 

pRocoNHESUs  (or  the  Tde  of  Stagi),  an 
island  and  city  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  north- 
east of  Cyzicus,  celebrated  for  its  marble 
quarries.  It  is  now  Marmora,  whence  the 
modem  name  of  the  Propontis  is  derived 
(  Sea  of  Marmora).  The  marble  was  white* 
with  black  streaks  intermixed. 

pROCorlus,  I.,  a  celebrated  officer  bom 
at  Cilicia  a.  n.  324.  AfVer  be  had  signal- 
ised himself  under  Julian,  to  whom  he 
was  related,  and  his  successor,  he  retired 
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from  the  Roman  provinoes  among  the  bar- 
barians in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  and 
some  time  after  made  his  appearance  at 
Constantinople,  when  Valens  had  marehed 
into  the  East,  and  proclaimed  himself 
master  of  the  Eastern  empire.  His  usurp- 
ation was  universally  acknowledged.  But 
fortune  changed ;  and  being  defeated  in 
Fhrygia,  he  was  abandoned  by  his  army, 
and  his  head  cut  off  and  carried  to  Valen- 
tinian  in  Gaul,  i.  d.  S66.  —  II.  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  historians  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  was  bom  at  Ciesarea  in  Palestine, 
and  exercised  at  Constantinople  the  pro- 
fession of  rhetorician  and  sophist.  He  be- 
came secretary  and  counsellor  of  Belisarius, 
whom  b^  accompanied  in  his  several  expe- 
ditions. He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Syra- 
cuse, on  some  business  relative  to  the  army, 
and  in  a.  d.  556  he  was  employed  usefully 
in  the  campaign  of  Belisarius  against  the 
Goths  in  Italy.  Subsequently  to  559  he 
was  named  a  senator,  and  about  562  prefect 
of  Constantinople,  but  was  dismissed  by 
Justinian.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age. 
file  works  of  Procopius  form  part  of  the 
collection  of  the  Byzantine  historians. 

Paocais,  a  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  king 
of  Athens,  and  wife  of  Cephalus. 

Procrustes,  called  also  Damastes  and 
Polypemon,  a  famous  robber  of  Attica. 
He  compelled  travellers  to  lie  down  on  a 
eouch,  and  if  their  length  exceeded  that  of 
the  couch,  he  lopped  off  as  much  of  their 
limbs  as  would  suffice  to  make  the  len^h 
equal.  If  they  were  shorter  than  the 
couch,  he  stretched  them  to  the  requisite 
length.  Theseus  proceeded  against  and 
slew  him. 

PaocaLsius,  a  Roman  knight,  and  the 
intimate  friend  of  Augustus,  who  held 
him  in  such  high  esteem  as  to  entertain 
thoughts  at  one  time  of  making  him  his 
son-in-law.  When  his  brothers,  L.  Lici- 
nius  and  M.  Terentius,  had  lost  their  es- 
tates for  siding  with  the  party  of  Pompey, 
Proculeius  generously  shared  his  own  with 
them.  He  was  sent  by  Augustus  to  Cleo- 
patra to  endeavour  to  bring  her  alive  into 
his  presence.  He  destroyed  himself  when 
suffering  under  a  severe  malady. 

Paoc^Lus,  I.  JdlIcs,  a  Roman,  who, 
after  the  death  of  Romulus,  declared  that 
he  had  seen  him  in  appearance  more  than 
human,  and  that  he  had  ordered  bira  to 
bid  the  Romans  offer  him  sacrifices  under 
the  name  of  Quirinus,  and  to  rest  a»ured 
that  Rome  was  destined  by  the  gods  to 
become  the  capital  of  the  world.  —  II.  A 
Roman  elegiac  poet,  mentioned  by  Ovid 
*9  an  imitator  of  Caltimachus.  — III.  A 
Roman  lawyer  mentioned  in  the  Pandects. 


He  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  tlie 
same  with  the  Proculus  of  whom  TacHus 
speaks  as  prstorian  prefect  in  the  ro^n 
of  Otho.  He  gave  name  to  the  legal  pvty 
termed  PnfmHanL 

pRocf  on,  h  constellation,  so  called  ftom 
its  rising  just  before  the  d<^-star  (n^im 
from  »f3,  «  before,*'  **infnmt  of,"  end 
**adoff'*)i  whence  its  Latin  name  of  .«^jii«-> 
eaniiCft  Ante-Canem, 

PaonicDs,  a  sophist  and  rhetoriciAn  of 
lulls  in  the  island  of  Ceos,  oonterol^raiy 
with  Democritus  and  Gorgtas  of  LeontiDi, 
and  a  disciple  of  Protagoras.  He  floa- 
rished  in  the  86th  Olympiad,  and  had, 
among  other  disciples,  Socr$tes,  Euripides^ 
Theramenes,  and  Isocratea  He  was  on- 
ployed  in  several  public  situations;  but 
was  at  last  put  to  death  by  the  Atheniansi, 
on  pretence  that  he  corrupted  the  morab 
of  their  youth. 

PaaTWBS,  a  name  given  to  the  tbree 
daughters  of  Proetus,  king  of  Argolis,  Iphi- 
no'^  Iphianassa,  liyeippe,  who  became  in- 
sane for  neglecting  the  worship  of  Bmeehus, 
or,  acoordmg  to  others,  for  prrierring  them- 
selves to  Juno.  PratusappUedtoMelatnpus 
to  cure  hb  daughters  of  thehr  insamtyt  hot 
refused  to  employ  him,  when  he  demanded 
the  third  part  of  his  kingdom  as  a  rewnrd. 
The  insanity,  however,  becoming  eon- 
tagious,  the  monarch  was  at  last  obliged 
to  comply  with  his  demand,  and  moreover 
to  give  him  one  of  his  daughters  in  mar- 
riage. Some  have  called  them  Cyrianaaaa, 
Hipponoe,  and  Lysippe. 

Prstub,  a  king  of  Argos,  son  of  Abas 
and  Ocalea,  and  twin  brother  of  Aerisius, 
with  whom  he  quarrelled  even  before  biitfa. 
This  dissension  inereised  with  their  years: 
Acrisius  succeeded  his  fiither,  (see  Acai- 
sius,)  and  Proetus  retired  to  the  eonrt  of 
Jobates,  king  of  Lycia,  where  he  married 
Stenobcea,  called  by  aome  Antea  or  Am- 
tiope.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Argolis, 
accompanied  by  Stenobeea,  who  became 
by  him  mother  of  the  Proetides,  and  of 
Megapenthes,  who,  after  his&ther's  death, 
succeeded  to  the  thvone  of  Tirynthua.  See 
Stbxobcea. 

Progne.     See  Philomxla. 

PaoMXTHsos,  a  son  of  lapetus  by  Cly- 
mene,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  brother  of 
Atlas,  Menoetius,  and  Epimetheas,  and 
&bled  to  have  surpassed  all  mankind 
in  sagacity.  He  deceived  even  Jupiter 
himself,  who,  to  punish  Prometheus,  and 
the  rest  of  mankind,  took  fire  away 
from  the  earth ;  but  the  son  of  lapetus 
climbed  the  heavens  by  the  asnstance  of 
Minerva,  and  stole  fire  from  the  chariot  of 
the  Sun.    This  provoked  Jupiter  the  more, 
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wbo  resorted  to  a  stratagem  to  take  Ten- 
geaaoe  on  Prometheus.  (See  Pandoaa.) 
Prometheus  took  no  notice  of  Pandora  or 
her  box,  but  made  his  brother  Epimetheus 
marry  her ;  whereupon  the  god,  now  more 
irritated*  ordered  Ikferouty*  ,or.  Vukan, 
to  carry  this  artful  mortal  to  Mt,  Cauca> 
sus,  and  tie  him  to  a  rock,  where  for 
30,000  years  a  vulture  was  to  leed  on  his 
liver,  which  was  never  to  diminish.  He 
was,,  however,  delivered  about  30  years 
afterwards  by  Hereules,  who  killed  the 
bird  of  prey.  To  Prometheus  maokind 
are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  numy 
useful  arts.  He  taught  them  the  use  of 
plants,  and  firom  him  they  received  the 
knowledge  of  tuning  horses  and  various 
other  animals* 

PaoMRHKs,  and  PaoMETBioxs,  a  p»- 
tronyxnic  applied  to  Deucalion,  son  of 
Prometheus. 

PaoKAitDBs,  an  ancient  Greek  poet  of 
Athens*  and  the  reputed  preceptor  of 
Homer. 

PaoN^BA,  a  surname  of  Juno,  because 
she  presided  over  marriages. 

PaorsKTios,  SaacTus  Auaxuos,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  elegiac  poets  of  an- 
tiquity^  was  born  in  Umbria,  on  the  Con- 
ines of  £truria,  a.  c.  53«  His  father  was 
a  Roman  knight,  whom  Augustus  pro> 
scribed,  because,  he  had  followed  the  in- 
terest of  Antony.  Little  is  known  of  the 
life  of  Propertius,  except  that  on  the  con- 
clusion of -the  civil  wars  be  found  a  patron 
in  Maecenas,  who  introduced  him  to  Au- 
gustus) and  that  he  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  Gallus,  Ovid,  and  Virgil.  The  time  of 
his  death  is  absolutely  unknown. 

PaoPONTis,  a  name,  given  by  the  Greeks 
to  that  minor  basin  which  lies  between  the 
iCgean  and  Buzine,  and  communicates 
with  those  seas  by  means  of  two  narrow 
straits,  the  Hellespont  and  Bosporus. 
Modern  navigators  reckon  about  120  miles 
from  one  strait  to  another ;  while  its  great- 
est breadth,  from  the  European  to  the 
Asiatic  coast,  does  not  exceed  40  miles. 
It  received  its  ancient  name  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  lying  in  front  of,  or  before 
the  Pontus  Euxinus  (vpb  ntfyrov).  The 
modem  appellation  is  the  Sea  of  Marmaraf 
from  the  modem  name  of  the  island  Pro- ' 
connesus. 

PaossRpiNi,  the  Latin  form  of  Perse- 
phone, the  name  of  a  Grecian  goddess, 
sprung  from  Jupiter  and  Ceres.  She  was 
stolen  from  her  mother  by  Pluto,  who, 
enamoured  of  her  beauty,  carried  her  off 
from  the  plains  of  Enna  in  Sicily,  while 
sporting  with  her  companions,  to  the  in- 
fernal regions,  where  she  became  his  queen. 


The  wanderings  of  Ceres  ineearoh  of  her 
daughter  were  much  celebrated  by  the 
ancient  poets.  When  she  at  last  discovered 
the  place  of  her  concealment,  a  com- 
promise was  entered  into,  by  which  Pro- 
serpine was  allowed  to  spend  two  thirds 
of  the  year  with  her  parents,  and  the  rest 
with  Pluto  in  his  empire.     See  CaaKsb 

PaovAooBAS,  a  Greek  sophist,  bom  at 
Abdera,  b.  c.  488.  He  was  originally  a 
porter,  but,  havixiu;  heard  the  lectures  of 
Democritus,  abanooned  his  occupation,  and 
attained  such  eminence^  as  to  bteome  a 
teacher  at  Athens ;  from  which  city  he  was 
ultimately  banished  on  the  charge  of 
atheism.  He  then  went  to  Epirus,  where 
he  resided  several  years  >  and  died  on  his 
voyage  to  Sicily. 

PaonsiLA  vs,  a  king  of  part  of  Thessaly, 
son  of  Iphidus,  originally  called  lolaus, 
grandson  of  Phylacus,  and  brother  4)f 
Alcimedev  the  mother  of  Jason.  He  mar- 
ried lAodamia,  the  daughter  of  Acastus, 
and,  some  time,  after,  departed  with  the 
reat  of  the  Greeks  for  the  Trojan  war.  He 
was  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  set  foot  on 
the  Trojan  shore,  and  was  killed  as  soon 
aa  he  had  leaped  from  his  ship.  His  wi& 
Laodamia  destroyed  herself  when  she  heard 
of  his  death.  (See  Laoaamia.)  Protcsi- 
laus  hss  received  the  patronymic  of  Fhjfla- 
ddeg,  either  because  he  was  descended  from 
Phylacus,  ot  because  he  was  a  native  of 
Phylaoe. 

PaoTEirs,  a  sea-deity,  son  of  Oceanus 
and  Tethys,  or>  according  to  some,  of  Nep- 
tune and  Phoenioe.  Like  Nereus  and 
Phorcy^  he  received  the  gift  of  prophecy 
from  Neptune ;  and  he  usually  resided  in 
the  Carpathian  sea,  reposing  himself  oc- 
casionally on  the  sea-shore.  When  con- 
sulted as,  to  the  future^  he  often  refused 
to  give  answers,  and,  by  immediately  as- 
suming different  shapes,  eluded  the  grasp 
of  the  enquirer.  When  Menelaiis  was 
wind-bound  at  the  iaiand  of  Pharos,  off*  the 
coast  of  Egypt,  and  he  and  his  crew  were 
suffering  from  want  of  food,  by  direction 
of  Erdothea,  daughter  of  Proteus,  he  dis- 
guised himself  in  a  seal  skin,  and  seized 
the  god,  who  transformed  himself  into  a 
lion,  a  serpent,  a  pard,  a  boar,  water,  and 
a  tree ;  but  at  length,  finding  he  could  not 
escape,  he  resumed  his  own  form,  and 
revealed  to  Menelaiis  the  remedy  for  his 
distress.  Some  suppose  that  he  was  ori- 
ginally a  king  of  Egypt,  known  by  the 
name  of  Cefu,  and  assert  that  he  had  two 
sons,  Telegonus  and  Polygonus,  both 
killed  by  Hercules,  and  also  some  daugh- 
ters, among  whom  were  Cabira,  Idothea 
and  Rhetia. 
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PitoToo«itn,  sn  eminent  Grecian  pftinter,  \ 
who  flourhihed  about  S96  B.C.,  inaa  a  na- 
tive of  Caunus,  in  Caria,  a  eity  subjeetto 
Rhodes.  A  conaiderable  part  of  his  Ufe 
was  passed  in  obscurity,  but  he  waa  at 
lengft  brought  into  notiee  by  ApeUes 
giving  a  btrge  priee  for  one  of  hb  pictures. 
On  the  siege  of  Rhodes  by  Demetrins 
Pblioreetes,  Protogenes  is  said  to  have  con* 
tinned  tranquilly  working  at  his  house  in 
the  suburbs,  and  being  asked  by  Deme- 
trius why  he  ventured  to  remain  without 
the  walls  of  the  city,  he  answered,  that  he 
well  knew  that  the  king  was  at  war  with  the 
Rhodiuis,  but  not  with  the  arts ;  an  answer 
which  so  pleased  Demetrius,  that  he  gave 
him  a  guard  for  his  proteethm. 

PaoxBNirs,  a  Boeotian,  one  of  the  com* 
manders  of  the  Greek  forces  in  (he  army 
of  Cyrus  the  younger.  He  was  put  to 
death  with  his  fellow  commanders  by  Ar- 
taxerica,  and  was  succeeded  by  XenophmL 

PaoDKirrfus,  AurmlYos  CLsmMs,  a 
Latin  poot,  who  flourished  a.  n.  S9S,  and 
was  successively  a  soldier,  advoeate»  and 
judge.  At  the  age  of  (Ifty-aevcn  he  aban- 
doned the  worid  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  devotion.  His  poems  are  all 
theological. 

Prusa,  a  city  of  Bithynia,  at  the  foot 
of  Mt  Olympus,  and  hence  called  i>iiM 
ad  Ohfmpum,  founded  by  Hannibal  when 
he  resided  at  the  court  of  Prosias,  from 
whotn  the  name  of  the  city  seems  evidently 
derived.  It  flourished  under  the  Roman 
empire,  but  under  the  Greek  emperors  it 
suffered  much  firom  the  wars  carried  on 
against  the  T^irks,  and  it  finally  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  descendants  of  Osman, 
who  made  it  the  capital  of  their  empire* 
under  the  corrupted  name  of  Jfnuit  or 

PausfAS,  I.,  king  of  Bithynia,  son  of 
Zielas,  began  to  reign  about  b.  c.  ^8,  and 
was  still  reigning  a.  c.  I90f  at  the  time  of 
the  war  between  the  Romana  and  An- 
tioehus.  B.C.  216)  Pnuias  defeated  the 
Gauls  in  a  great  battle.  Nine  years  later 
be  invaded  the  territories  of  Attalva  L, 
and  he  was  hictuded  in  the  treaty  with 
Philip  in  a.  c.  905.>—  II.  The  second  of 
the  name  appears  to  have  ascended  the 
throne  of  Bithynia  between  a.  c.  18S  and 
B.  c.  179.  He  married  the  sister  of  Per- 
aeus,  king  of  Maoedon,  was  sumamed  6 
KamiT^,  or  TAe  Hmkler,  and  was  long  en- 
gaged in  war  with  Eumenes,  king  of  Per- 
gamus.  He  is  commonly  supposed  to 
have-  been  the  monarch  irho  abandoned 
Hannibal  when  the  latter  waa  sought  after 
by  the  Roman* t  though  Strabo  asugns  this 
act  to  Prusiaa  I.     He  eitended  consider- 


ably the  limits  of  the  Bithynian  empire^ 
by  the  accession  of  some  impoitant  ttvwna 
conceded  to  him  by  hia  sUy  Pfaalip  of 
Maecdont  and  several  advantages  gumd 
over  the  ByasBtinea  and  king  EumencaL 
But  the  latter  was  fitudly  able  to  overeone 
his  antagonist,  by  stirring  up  against  him 
his  own  son  Nieomedea,  wlio»  after  dvaw«. 
ing  the  troops  from  their  allegiaoee  to  Ina 
lather,  caused  him  to  be  assassinatbed,  n.  c. 
149. 

pRTvIns^  I.,  oevtaift  magistrates  at 
Athens,  who  presided  over  the  seitater  and 
had  the  privilege  of  assembling  it  wben 
they  pleased,  fortival  days  excepted.  Tbey 
generally  met  in  a  large  bail,  called  pryte- 
neum,  and  were  elected  from  tbe  senateta. 
They  presided  originally  for  thirty-five 
days,  afterwards  for  one  foil  nssntlL  •»  IL 
Some  of  the  principal  nagiatyatea  of  Co- 
rinth vrere  also  celled  Prytanes. 

Psamcsulvus,    the    last   idiig  of  the 
twenty-sizth   dynasty    of    Egypt,      warn. 
of  Amasis^  whom  he  soeeeaded  on  the 
throne  at  the  very  moment  that  Csiaibyatts 
was  marehing  against  Egjppt  to  dethrone 
him.      Psammenitus    met  Cambyacs  on 
the  frontiers,  near  the  Pehisiae  braaob  of 
the  Nile,  with  all  his  forces,  Sgyptiaaa, 
Greeks,  and  Carians,'  but  was  totadly  de- 
feated in  a  bloody  battle.     ShuttiiEig  hba- 
self  up  in  Memphis,  he  waa  besieged  hete 
by  Cambyses,  and  was  Anally  betraywd 
and  taken  prisoner.    All  Egypt  thereupon 
fell  under  the   Perriaa  power,  and  the 
T^gn  of  Ptammenitns  ended  after  a  diic»> 
tlon  of  only  sis  months.     The 
outrages  wera  heaped  upon  i 
mooarch  and  bis  femily ;  but  the  fii 
with  which  he  endured  them  all  toochfed 
at  last  even  the  ferocious  Cambyaea  vrtth 
compassion.    Psammenltus  was  thereupon 
retatned  at  court,  treated  with  honotur,  atnd 
finally  sent  to  Susa  along  with  600O  £gyp- 
tian  captives.   Having  been  accused,  how- 
ever, subsequently,  of  attempting  to  stir 
up  a  revolt^  he  was  compelled  to  drhik 
bull's    blood,  and  ended  his  days  ■.  c. 
525. 

PsammrIcbus,  I.,  a  nafive  of  Saia,  who 
rahed  himself  to  the  Egyptian  thron«  B.r. 
656,  He  had  been  a  member  of 
dodcearehy,  or  government  ef  twelve 
vereign  princes,  amonff  whom  the  gov4 
ment  had  been  divided  a.  c.  67 1.  Qaarrcla 
springing  up  among  them,  they  expelled 
him,  but  he  soon  after  returned,  and,  aided 
by  Greek  mercenaries,  put  his  rivals  to 
flight.  In  consideration  of  the  fiddiity 
and  military  services  of  the  strangeca  who 
had  helped  him  to  hit  throne,  he  kept 
many  of  them  about  him  as 
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omiy,  and  hoiMnii^d  them  with  his  confi- 
deneck  At  this  the  warrior  caste  took 
itxnbragie>  and,  to  the  number  of  S0O»(XX), 
retired  into  Ethiopia.  In  his  reign  con^ 
xsefoe  flourished,  and  strangers  were  al- 
lowed freely  to  visit  the  Egyptian  ports. 
•—  II.  A  son  of  Gordius,  brother  of  Peri- 
ander,  who  held  the  tyranny  at  Corinth 
fef  three  years^  b.  r.  584. 

PsAKMis,  or  PsAMMOTHis,  a  king  of 
Egypt  who  succeeded  Necho,  b.c.601, 
and  perished  in  the  sixth  year  of  bis  reign 
Immediately  after  an  eipedition  uito 
Ethiopia. 

PsAPJifs,  a  town  on  the  confines  of  At* 
tiea  and  Beeotia,  where  was  an  oracle  of 
Amphiaram. 

Psorms,  an  ancient  and  strongly  forti- 
fied city  of  Arcadia,  at  the  foot  of  the 
(diain  of  Erymanthus,  from  which  de* 
soended  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which 
flowed  near  the  city,  and,  after  receiving 
another  small  stream  called  Aroanius, 
joined  the  Alpheus  on  the  borders  of  Elis. 
Ftophis  itself  had  previously  borne  the 
names  of  Erymanthus  and  Phegea.  At 
the  time  of  the  Social  War,  it  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  Eleans.  It  was  after- 
wards taken  by  Philip,  king  of  Macedon, 
who  made  it  over  to  the  Achaeans.  llie 
remains  of  Psophis  are  to  be  seen  near  the 
Khan  of  Tripotam,  so  called  from  the 
junction  of  three  rivers. 

PsTCRB,  in  mythology,  a  nymph  whom 
Cupid  married,  after  she  had  been  perse- 
«Bted  by  Venus.  The  word  signifies  the 
soul,  of  which  Psyche  was  considered  the 
periionification.  This  beautiful  allegory 
is  first  known  to  us  by  the  romance  of 
Apulcius:  but  it  is  presumed  to  be  of 
much  earlier  origin  from  its  occurrence  in 
relics  i^  art.  Lafontaine  made  it  the  sub- 
ject of  a  pastoral,  and  Mrs.  Tighe  recently 
of  a  poem* 

PsTLLi,  a  people  of  Libya  near  the 
Syrtes,  expert  in  curing  the  venomous  bite 
of  serpents.  Tliey  were  destroyed  by  the 
NasamoDcs. 

PrxLxuM,  a  town  of  Thessaly  on  the 
borders' of  BsKntia. 

Prsala,  a  small  territory,  forming  part 
of  Cnppadocia,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
of  Paphlagonia,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city 
of  fiinope.  Here  the  first  battle  took 
pkee  between  Croesus  and  Cyrus. 
'  PvoLntJius,  L,  surname^  Soter,  and 
sometimes  Lagi  (L  e.  son  of  Lagus),  king 
of  Egypt,  and  son  of  Arsinoe,  who,  when 
ptegnant  by  Philip  of  Macedonia,  married 
Lagiis.  (See  Laous.)  Ptolemy  was  edu- 
cated in  the  court  of  the  king  of  Macedon, 
and  when  Alexander  invaded  Asia,  he  at* 


tended  him  as  one  of  his  generals.  After 
the  conqueror's  death,  Ptolemy  obtained 
the  government  of  Egypt,  with  Libya,  and 
part  of  the  neighbouring  territories  of 
Arabia,  and  soon  made  himself  master  of 
Coele- Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing coast  of  Syria.  *  When  he  had  re- 
duced Jerusalem,  he  carried  above  100,000 
prisoners  to  Alexandria,  which  became  the 
capital  of  hu  dominions ;  and  after  he  had 
rendered  these  prisoners  the  most  faithful 
of  his  subjects  by  his  liberality,  and  the 
grant  of  privileges,  he  assumed  the  title  of 
king  of  Egypt  From  the  assistance  he 
gave  to  the  people  of  Rhodes  against  their 
common  enemies,  he  received  the  name  of 
Soter.  His  great  ambition  was  to  form  a 
state  on  the  model  of  Greece,  and  with 
this  view  he  beautified  Alexandria,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  its  celebrated  library. 
He  died  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  after  a 
reign  of  thirty-nine  years,  about  a.  c.  284> 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ptolemy 
Pbtladelphus,  who  had  been  his  partner  on 
the  throne  the  last  ten  years  of  his  reign. 
All  his  successors  were  called  Ptolemies 
horn  him.—-  II.  Son  of  Ptolemy  the  first, 
called  Philadelphus  by  antiphrasis,  because 
he  killed  one  of  his  brothers  and  banished 
another,  succeeded  his  father  on  the  Egyp- 
tian throne,  b.c.  284.  While  he  strengthened 
himself  by  alliances  with  foreign  powers, 
the  internal  peace  of  his  kingdom  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  revolt  of  Magas,  his  brother, 
king  of  Cyrene ;  but  the  death  of  the  rebel- 
lious prince  re-established  peace  for  some 
time.  Philadelphus  died  in  his  sixty- 
fourth  year,  b.  c.  246,  leaving  two  sons  and 
a  daughter  by  Arsinoe,  daughter  of  Lysi- 
machus.  He  had  afterwards  married  his 
sister  Arsinoi^  to  whose  memory  he  began 
to  erect  a  celebrated  monument.  (See  Di- 
NOcaATXs.)  During  the  whole  of  his 
reign,  Philadelphus  was  employed  in  ex- 
citing industry,  and  in  encouraging  the 
liberal  arts  and  useful  knowledge  among 
his  subjects.  At  his  court  were  enter- 
tained the  astronomer-poet  Aratus;  the 
grammarians  Aristophanes  and  Aristar- 
ehus;  Theocritus,  and  Lycophron  the 
celebrated  commentator ;  the  historian 
Manetho ;  the  mathematicians  Conon,  Eu- 
elid,  and  Hipparchus;  Callimachus  and 
Zenodotus,  the  latter  famous  for  his  notes 
on  Homer.  By  his  order  the  Septuagint 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  was 
prepared ;  the  lighthouse  of  the  Pharos 
erected,  and  the  canal  between  the  Nile 
and  the  Red  Sea  cleared  out  —  III.  The 
third  of  the  name  succeeded  his  father 
Philadelphus  on  the  Egyptian  throne,  a.c. 
245.     He  early  engaged  in  a  war  against 
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Aatiochus  Tbeos  for  his  u&kmdness  to 
Berenice,  the  Egyptian  king's  ^ster,  whom 
he  had  married  with  the  consent  of  Phila- 
delphus.  With  the  most  rapid  success  be 
conquered  Syria  and  Cilicia,  and  advanced 
aa  &r  as  Bactriana  and  the  confines  of 
India ;  but  a  sedition  at  home  stopped  his 
progress,  and  he  reCumed  to  Egypt  loaded 
with  the  spoils  of  conquered  nations. 
Among  the  immense  riches  whioh  he 
brought,  were  many  statues  of  the  Egyp- 
tian gods,  which  Cambysea  bad  carried 
away  into  Persia  when  he  conquered 
Egypt.  These  wore  restored  to  the  tem- 
ples, and  the  Egyptians  called  4heir  so- 
vereign Ettergetes  (or  Btnrfaelor),  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  attention,  beneficence^ 
and  religious  seal  for  the  gods  of  his  coun- 
try. The  last  years  of  Ptolemy's  reign 
were  passed  in  peace,  if  we  except  the  re- 
fusal  of  the  Jews  to  pay  the  tribute  of 
twenty  silver  talents  which  their  ancestors 
had  always  paid  to  the  Egyptian  monarchs. 
Euergetes  died  a.  c.  221,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-five  years ;  and,  like  his  two  pre- 
decessors, was  the  patron  dT  learning.  — 
>  IV.  The  fourth  of  the  name  succeeded 
his  father  Euergetes,  and  received  the  sur- 
name of  I^Uopaior  by  antiphrasis,  because, 
according  to  some,  he  destroyed  his  father 
by  poison.  He  began  his  reign  with  acts 
of  great  cruelty,  and  successively  sacri> 
fieed  to  his  avarice  his  mother,  wife,  suter, 
and  brother.  He  received  the  name  of 
Typkon  from  his  extravagance  and  de- 
bauchery ;  and  that  of  CroffiM,  because  he 
appeared  in  the  streets  of  Alexandria  like 
one  of  the  bacchanals,  and  with  all  the 
gestures  of  the  priests  of  Cybele.  Philo- 
pator  at  last,  weakened  and  enervated  by 
intemperance,  died  in  his  thirty-seventh 
year,  after  a  reign  of  seventeen  years,  b.  c. 
204.  —  V.  The  fifth,  succeeded  his  father 
Philopator  u  king  of  Egypt,  though  only 
in  his  fourth  year.  The  supreme  power 
was  at  first  wielded  by  Sosicius  and  Aris- 
tomenes ;  but  the  nation,  to  avoid  the 
dangers  impending  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Macedonian  and  Syrian  monarchs,  en- 
trusted the  regency  to  the  senate  of  Rome, 
a.  c.  202.  On  hb  attaining  his  m^ority, 
B.  c.  190,  he  received  the  surname  of  Epi' 
jpAaaM,  "  Illustrious ;  **  but  he  was  no 
sooner  delivered  from  his  shackles,  than 
he  displayed  the  vices  of  his  father.  His 
cruelties  raised  seditions  among  his  sub- 
jects; and  after  a  reign  of  twenty- four 
years,  a  c.  180,  he  was  poisoned  by  his  mi- 
nisters, whom  he  had  threatened  to  rob  of 
their  possessions,  to  carry  on  a  war  against 
Sdeucus,  king  of  Syria.  He  married 
Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Antiochus. — VI. 


The  sittli,  aumamed  PhUamttar  by  ants- 
pbrasifl^  from  his  hatred  to  his  mother 
Cleopatra;  succeeded  his  fifither  £^iphaziea 
on  tlie  Egyptian  throne,  &c.  18a  He 
was  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  age.  when  be 
ascended  the  throne,  and  during  has  mi> 
nority  the  kingdom  was  governed  by  hia 
motliier«  and  at  her  death  by  a  eunuch, 
who  was  one  of  his  fisvourites.  He  made 
war  against  Antiochus  Epiphaoes,  king  o€ 
Syria,  to  recover  the  provinces  of  Palestiae 
and  Codesyria,  which  were  part  of  the 
Egyptian  dominions,  and,  after  seTeral 
successes,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemy,  who  detained  him  in  ccmfinement. 
During  the  captivity  of  Philometor,  the 
Egyptians  raised  to  the  throne  his  younger 
brother  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  or  Phyaeon, 
also  son  of  Epiphanes;  but  he  was  no 
sooner  established  in  his  power  than  An- 
tiochus turned  hu  arms  against  Egypt, 
drove  out  the  usurper,  and  restored  Fhi« 
lometor  to  all  his  rights  and  privil^^  as 
king  of  Egypt.  Thia  artful  behaviour  of 
Antiochus  was  sooa  comprehended  by 
Philometor ;  and  when  he  saw  that  Pelu- 
sium,  the  key  of  Egypt,  had  remained  ia. 
the  hands  of  his  Syrian  ally,  he  recalled 
his  brother  Phyaeon*  made  him  partner 
on  the  throne,  and  concerted  with  him 
how  to  repel  their  common  enemy.  Tlie 
death  of  Philometor,  b.c.  145,  left  Phya- 
eon master  of  Egypt  and  all  the  dependent 
provinces.  —  VII.  The  seventh  of  the 
name,  surnamed  PAysron,  from  the  pro- 
minence of  his  belly,  ascended  the  throne 
of  Egypt  after  the  death  of  his  brother 
Philometor;  and  as  he  had  reigned  for 
some  time  coi\jointly  with  him  (see 
ProUKMjBUS  VI.)  his  succession  was  ap- 
proved, though  the  wife  and  son  of  the 
deceased  monarch  laid  claims  to  the  crown. 
It  was  at  last  agreed  that  Physcon  should 
marry  the  queen,  and  her  son  succeed  to 
the  throne  at  his  death.  The  nuptials 
were  celebrated,  but  on  that  very  day  the 
tyrant  murdered  Cleopatra's  son  in  her 
arms.  A  series  of  barbarities  rendered 
him  odious,  and  the  Alexandrians  stig- 
matised him  with  the  appellation  of  Ke^ 
kergetes,  <'  Evil-doer."  The  king,  at  last 
having  repudiated  Cleopatra,  mairied 
her  daughter  by  Philometor,  called  also 
Cleopatra ;  but  being  without  friends  or 
support  in  Egypt,  he  fled  to  Cyprus ;  and 
Cleopatra,  the  divorced  queen,  ascended 
the  throne.  Soon  after  he  invaded  Egypt 
with  an  army,  and  having  obtained  a  tio- 
tory  over  the  forces  of  Cleopatra,  was  re- 
stored to  his  throne,  where  he  reigned  for 
some  time,  hated  by  his  subjects,  and  feared 
by  his  enemies.   He  died  at  Alexandria,  in 
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his  dzty-seventh  year,  after  a  reign  of  tiren- 
ty-nine  years,  about  b.c.  116.— -VIII.  Suiw 
named  LaihyruSy  from  an  excrescence  on 
the  nose,  and  sometimes  Soter  1 1. ,  b.c.  116, 
succeeded  his'  father  Physeon,  as  king  of 
Egypt.  He  had  no  sooner  ascended  the 
throne  than  his  mother  Cleopatra,  who 
reigned  conjointly  with  him,  expelled  him 
to  Cyprus,  and  plaeed  the  crown  on  the 
head  of  his  brother  Pttrfcmy  Alexander,  her 
fk^ourlte  son.  Lathyrus,  banished  from 
Egypt,  beoame  king  of  Cyprus,  where  he 
oonttnued  till  the  death  of  his  brother  Alex- 
ander restored  him  to  his  natire  domusions. 
He  died  b.c.  81,  after  a  reign  of  tiiirty.fire 
years  since  the  death  of  his  father  Physeon, 
eleven  of  which  he  passed  with  his  mother 
Cleopatra  on  the  Egyptian  throne,  eighteen 
in  Cyprus,  and  seyen  after  hts  mothers 
death;  and  was  suoeeeded  by  his  only 
daughter  Cleopatra,  whom  Alexander,  son 
of  Ptolemy  Alexander,  by  means  of  the 
dictator  Sylla,  soon  after  married  and  mur- 
dered  iX.  The  ninth,  called  also  Alex- 
ander Ptolemy  L,  was  raised  to  the  throne 
by  his  mother  Cleopatra,  in  preference  to 
his  brother,  and  coijolntly  with  her.*  Cleo- 
patra OKpelled,  but  afterwards  recalled 
him ;  and  Alexander,  to  prevent  being  ex- 
pelled a  second  time,  put  her  to  death ; 
for  which  unnatural  action  he  was  himself 
murdered  by  one  of  his  suli|eetB.  —  X.  The 
tenth,  or  Alexander  Ptolemy  II.,  was  son 
of  the  preceding.  H«  was  educated  m 
the  island  of  Cca,  and,  having  fallen  into 
the  Tiands  of  Mithridates,  escaped  subse- 
quently to  Sylla.  He  was  murdered  by 
his  own  subjects.  —  XL  The  eleventh,  or 
Alexander  Ptolemy  III.,  was  king  of 
Egypt  after  hit  brother  Alexander,  the 
last  mentioned.  After  a  peaceful  reign  he 
was  banished  by  his  subjects,  and  died  at 
Tyre  a.  c.  65,  leaving  his  kingdom  to  the 
Romans. —  XII.,  surnamed  Anleiei,  be- 
cause he  played  skilfully  on  the  flute,  the 
illegitimate  son  of  Lathyrus,  ascended  the 
throne  of  Eg3rpt  at  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Third.  He  suffered  the  Romans  quietly 
to  take  possession  of  Cyprus ;  but  the  Egyp- 
tians revolted,  and  Auletes  was  obliged  to 
fly  from  his  kingdom,  and  seek  protection 
among  the  most  powerful  of  his  alliea 
During  his  absence  from  Alexandria,  his 
daughter  Berenice  made  herself  absolute, 
and  established  herself  on  the  throne  by 
marrying  Archelaus,  priest  of  Bellona*s 
temple  at  Comana,  but  was  soon  driven 
from  Egypt  by  Gabinius,  who  marched 
at  the  head  of  a  Roman  army,  to  re- 
place Auletes  on  his  throne.  Auletes  was 
no  sooner  restored  than  he  sacrificed  his 
daughter  Berenice ;  but  he  died  four  years 


after  his  restoration;  about  B.a  51,  leav- 
ing two  sons  and  two  daughters,  one  of 
whom  was  the  celebrated  Cleopatra.-— 
XIII.,  son  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  ascended 
the  throne  of  Egypt,  conjointly  with  hit 
sbter  Cleopatra,  whom  he  had  married 
according  to  the  directions  of  his  firther 
AuletesL  He  was  placed  uAder  the  care 
and  protection  of  Cbmpey  the  Great,  but 
the  wickedness  and  avarice  of  his  ministers 
soon  obliged  him  to  reign  independents 
When  his  guanUon,  after  the  &tal  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  came  to  tho  shores  of  Egypt 
and  claimed  his  protection,  he  refused  to 
grant  the  required  assistance,  and  basdy 
nrardered  Pompey  afier  he  bad  brought 
him  to  shore  under  the  mask  of  friendship* 
When  Cosar  arrived  at  Alexandria,  he 
found  the  king  of  Egjrpt  as  faithless  to  his 
cause  as  to  that  of  his  £sUen  enemy.  He 
had  oonfiimed  Ptcdemy  and  Cleopatra  in 
the  possession  of  Egypt,  but  Ptolemy 
having  refused  to  acknowledge  Cosar  as  a 
mediator,  the  Roman  general  enforced  his 
authority  by  arms»  and  three  victories  were 
obtained  over  the  Egyptian  forces.  Ptolemy- 
was  for  some  time  a  prisoner  in  the  hanos 
of  Csesar,  but  he  once  more  headed  his 
armies,  and  being  defeated  in  an  engage- 
ment, was  drowned  in  the  Nile  as  he  at- 
tempted to  save  his  life  by  flight,  about 
B.  c.  46,  three  years  and  eight  months 
after  the  death  of  Auletes.  Cleopatra, 
*at  the  death  of  her  brother,  became  sole 
mistress  of  Egypt ;  but  as  the  Egyptians 
were  no  friends  to  female  government, 
CsBsar  obliged  her  to  marry  her  younger 
brother  Ptolemy,  then  in  his  eleventh  year. 
—  XIV.  Apion,  king  of  Cyrene,  ill^ti- 
mate  son  of  Ptolemy  Physeon.  He  died 
after  a  reign  of  twenty  years ;  and  as  he 
had  no  children  he  msde  the  Romans  heirs 
of  his  dominions.  -—  XV.  Ceraunus,  son  of 
Ptolemy  Soter  by  Eurydice,  daughter  of 
Antipater.  Unable  to  succeed  to  the 
throne  of  Egypt,  he  fled  to  the  court  of 
Seleucus,  king  of  Macedonia,  whom  he 
perfidiously  murdered,  and  ascended  his 
tiirone  b.c.  280.  Three  diffisrent  claimants 
to  the  throne  were  speedily  removed. 
Soon  afterwards  a  barbanan  armv  of  Gauls 
having  claimed  a  tribute  from  him,  Cerau- 
nus immediately  marched  to  meet  them 
in  the  field.  The  battle  was  long  and 
bloody  ;  but  Ceraunus  was  thrown  down 
from  his  elephant,  and  taken  prisoner  by 
the  enemy,  who  immediately  tore  his 
body  to  pieofes.  He  had  been  king  of 
Macedonia  only  eighteen  months.  — 
XVI.  An  illegitimate  son  of  Ptolemy 
Lathyrus,  king  of  Cyprus.  Cato  being 
sent  against  Ptolemy  by  the  senate,  pro- 
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pond  to  the  monttch  to  xefcire  from  the 
throne*  and  to  pees  the  rett  oC  his  deys  ee 
h|gh<.prifiet  in  the  temple  of  Venae  mt 
Papbos ;  but  Ptolemy  refused,  and  on  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  cut  himself  off  by 
poison.  — -  XVII.  A  son  of  Pyrrhus,  king 
of  Epirus,  by  Antigone^  the  daughter  ^ 
Bereniee.  He  was  left  governor  of  Eptrus 
when  Pyrrhus  went  to  Italy  to  assist  the 
Tarentines  against  the  Romans,  where  he 
presided  with  great  prudence  and  modera- 
tion. He  was  killed,  bravely  fighting,  in 
the  expedition  which  Pyrrhus  undertook 
a^inst  Sparta  and  Argos. — XVIII.  Clau- 
dius, a  celebrated  astronomer,  chronol<^r, 
musical  writer,  and  geographer  of  anti- 
quity, was  bom,  as  is  suppcMed,  at  Pdu- 
sium,  in  Egypt,  about  a.  b.  70.  He  re- 
ttded  at  Alexandria,  where  he  had  an 
observatory ;  but  it  is  evident  from  his 
eosmography,  that  he  was  also  a  traveller, 
and  had  visited  many  of  the  countries 
which  he  has  described.  He  corrected 
Hipparchus's  catalogue  of  fixed  stars,  and 
formed  tables  of  the  planetary  motions. 
The  scattered  observations  of  the  ancients 
were  first  collected  by  him,  and  reduced 
to  a  system,  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Ptolemaic,  which  makes  the  esrth  the  cen- 
tre of  the  solar  system. —  XIX.  A  native 
of  Ascalon,  who  followed  the  profieadon  of 
a  grammarian  at  Rome  before  the  time  of 
Herodian,  by  whom  he  is  cited.  He  wrote 
a  work  on  Synonymes,  and  some  other 
works,  fragments  of  which  remain.  —  Nu- 
merous other  persons  of  the  name  of 
Ptolemy  are  mentioned  by  ancient  writers. 

Ptolkmais,  I.,  a  seaport  town  of  Phoe- 
nicia. (See  Acs.)  — •  11.  A  city  on  the 
coast  of  Cyremuca  in  Africa,  and  the  port 
of  Barce,  which  suffered  so  severely  from 
want  of  water,  that  the  inhabitants  were 
obliged  to  abandon  it  The  ruins  are  called 
at  the  present  day  Ptdemata.-^ll'L  A  ^ty 
of  Egypt,  in  the  northern  part  of  Thebai's, 
north-east  of  Abydus,  founded,  or  more  pro- 
bably re-established,  by  one  of  the  Ptole- 
mies on  the  site  of  some  more  ancient  city. 
—IV.  A  fortified  port,  near  the  inland  aea 
Monoleus,  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
Sinus  Arabicus,  esteblished  by  Eumedei^  a 
commander  of  Ptolemy  niiladelphus.  It 
was  originally  a  small  promontory;  but 
the  spot  was  sdected  on  account  of  the 
Urge  fofcst  in  the  vicinity,  which  furnished 
valuable  naval  timber  for  the  fleets  of  the 
Ptolemies. 

Puu.ic5la,  a  name  given  to  Publius 
Valeritts  from  his  great  popularity.  (See 
Vauerius.)  Niebuhr,  however,  dissents 
from  this  etjrmology,  and  alleges  that  the 
term  is  e^vakot  to  puhikuB,  or  htfiorucSt* 


PvBuus,  L,  a 
among  the  Romans*— IL  Ssmss,  aSynaa 
mimic  poet,  who  flourished  about  a.c  44.- 
He  had  been  originally  a  slaife^  and  was 
sold  to  a  Roman  patrieum,  Domifcisis,  wfto 
gttve  him  his  freedom  when  of  age:  Mm 
Mimm  are  distinguished  for  mcval  aen-> 
tenoes. 

PoLCsaaiA,  I.,  rnter  of  Tbeodosius  the 
Great,  and  celebrated  for  her  piety  and 
virtue8.~~IL  A  Roman  empress,  daughter 
of  Arcadius,  and  aster  of  Hieodoeiixs  the 
youngCT.  She  was  created  Augusta  a.  d. 
414,  and  shared  the  imperial  power  with 
her  brother,  after  whose  death  (a.  d.  450) 
she  gave  her  hand  to  Mareianus.  (See 
MAaciAVUs  L)  She  died  a.  b^  454,  and 
was  interred  at  Ravenna*  where  her  tomb 
is  still  to  be  seen. 

PoLCHauM  PaoMOKTOBiuM,  the  saaae 
with    Hemueum    Promontoriam.     (See 

HERM2iUX.) 

PumIcum  Bxllum,  the  name  g^ven  to 
the  wars  between  Rome  and  Carthage. 
The  Punic  wars  were  three  in  number. 
Thejlnt  took  its  rise  from  theafisir  of  the 
Mamertinif  who,  when  the  Syracusans  and 
Carthaginians  had  united  to  punidi  Qkeat 
for  their  grievous  delinquencies,  applied  to 
the  Romans  for  support.  It  began  a.  c. 
264,  and  was  ended  a.  c.  241  by  the  naval 
battle  fought  off  the  Agates  Insulae ;  and 
it  was  also  memorable  for  the  naval  victory 
of  DuiUius,  the  first  ever  gained  by  the 
Romans.  (  See  Carthago. — Dviixius.— * 
^OATBS.)  The  second  Punic  war  tfbgea 
218  B.  c,  in  whidi  year  Hannibal  marched 
a  numerous  army  of  90,000  foot  and  12^000 
horses  towards  Itely,  resolved  to  carry  on 
the  war  to  the  gates  of  Rome.  He  eiosaed 
the  Rhone,  the  Alps,  and  the  Apennines, 
with  uncommon  oderity ;  and  the  Roman 
consuls  who  were  stetioned  to  slop  his  pro- 
gress were  severally  defeated.  The  battles 
of  Trebia,  of  Ticinos,  and  of  the  lake  of 
Thrasymenus,  followed.  Thu  war  lasted 
seventeen  years,  and  ended  a.  c.  201.  The 
third  Punic  war  began  b.  c.  149,  and  was 
terminated  by  the  foil  of  Carthage  b.c. 
146. 

PunxNns,  Marc^os  Claudius  HAxIxosi 
sometimes  called  Maximus^  a  man  of  ob- 
scure fiunily,  who  raised  himself  by  meiic 
to  the  highest  offices  in  the  army,  and  gm- 
dually  beicanie  pnetor,  consul,  prefect  of 
Rome,  and  governor  of  the  provioocsL 
After  the  death  of  the  Gordiansi  he  was 
elected  with  Balbinus  to  the  imperial 
throne;  but  was  slain  A.n.  2S6,  l^  the 
pnetorian  guards,  while  meditettng  the 
invasion  of  Persia.  Balbious  shared  his 
fote. 
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Pimicsr  a  tragic  poet  in  the  age  of  J. 
Cffser,  fiuiunit  for  his  poirer  in  exciting 
emotion. 

PsspuaAml^  islands  off  the  coast  of 
MiHiritiHP'*»  te  called  from  the  mamiliM- 
tnre  of  purple  dye  established  in  them. 
They  answer  at  the  present  day  to  MatMm 
and  the  adjacent  isles. 

PmnoLit  now  JPoxttmoU,  a  nuritime  city 
of  Campeniw,  not  fiur  fimn  the  Luerine 
Laker  founded  by  a  colooy  from  Cnnue. 
Its  Greek  name  was  Dicaearchia ;  but  the 
Roniane  gave  it  the  name  of  Puteoli,  pro- 
bably fixan  the  number  of  its  walls,  or  per- 
baps  from  the  stench  which  was  emitted 
by  the  snlphureons  and  aluminous  springs 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  harbour  of 
Puteoli  was  spacious  and  of  peculiar  con- 
struction, being  formed  of  vast  piles  of 
mertar  and  sand,  which,  owing  to  the 
strongly  cementing  properties  of  the  latter 
material,  became  very  solid  and  compact 
masses ;  and  these,  being  sunk  in  the  sea, 
afibrdsd  secure  anchorage  for  any  number 
of  vessels.  Puteoli  became  a  Roman 
oolony  A.  u.  c.  558,  was  re-colonized  by 
Augustus,  and  again,  for  the  third  time, 
by  Nera  It  eqwuaed  the  cause  of  Ves- 
pasian with  great  seal,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance^ according  to  an  inscription,  it 
obtained  the  title  of  Colonia  Flavia. 
Puteoli  was  much  frequented  by  the 
Romans  for  its  mineral  waters  and  hot 
baths;  and  near  it  Cicero  had  a  villa  called 

VancHisM^  a  place  on  the  Esquiline  hill, 
without  the  gate,  where  the  meanest  of  the 
Roman  populace  were  buried ;  so  called 
because  the  dead  bodies  were  deposited  in 
gMves  or  pits,  m  puiuia.     See  £squiu.& 

PrAMorsiA,  an  Athenian  festival,  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Theseus  and  his  com- 
panions, who,  after  their  return  from 
Crete,  were  entertained  with  all  manner 
of  fruits,  and  particularly  pulse  {h^ftip 
«lfora).  Some  suppose  that  it  was  ob- 
served in  commemoration  of  the  Hera- 
cUdje,  who  had  been  entertained  with 
pulse  by  the  Athsniaas. 

Ptdna,  called  also  Cydna  and  Citron, 
now  Kiifts,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  Sinus  Thermaicus, 
above  Dium.  It  was  originally  a  Greek 
city,  and  was  some  time  in  the  possession 
of  the  Athenians,  but  it  was  taken  by 
PbUip  of  Macedon,  and  given  to  Olyn- 
thus.  Pydna  is  fhmous  for  the  decisive 
victory  gained  in  its  neighbourhood  by 
Pauius  ^milius  over  the  Macedonian 
army  imder  Perseus,  whidi  put  an  end  to 
that  ancient  empire,  a.  c.  168. 

Ptgmai,  a  nation  of  dwarfs  dwelling 


somewhere  near  the  shores  of  the  ooeon^ 
and  maintaining  perpetual  wars  with  the 
cranes;  of  which  Atbenaius  gives  the 
mythological  origin.  Ctesias  the  Grdbk 
historian,  as  quoted  by  Photius,  repre- 
sented a  nation  of  them  as  inhabiting 
India,  and  attending  its  Idng  on  his  mili- 
tary expeditions.  Other  ancients  believed 
them  to  inhabit  the  Indian  islands ;  and 
Aristotle  places  them  in  Ethiopia,  Pliny 
in  Transgangetic  India.  Some  modem 
lovers  of  the  marvellous  have  constructed 
these  stories  from  .legends  of  pigmy  nations 
inhabiting  the  northernmost  part  of  the 
earth.  These  numerous  fiibles  appear  to 
originate  partly,  as  Strabb  long  ago  ob- 
served, in  the  stunted  growth  of  particular 
races,  under  the  so&riogs  of  a  severe 
climate  or  great  privations;  thus  the  £s* 
quimaux  or  laplanders  furnished  the 
ancient  Northmen  with  their  legendary 
**  Dwergar,'*  or  nations  of  malicious 
dwarfii.  Some  of  the  low-caste  races 
which  inhabit  the  forests  of  interior  Hin^ 
dostan  are  feeble  and  puny  enough  to  have 
given  origin  to  the  account  of  Ctesias  t 
while  the  pygmies  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago and  the  interior  of  Africa  were  pro- 
bably apes. 

PtomXlIov,  r.  a  king  of  Tyre,  son  of 
Belus,  and  brother  of  the  celebrated  Dido, 
whose  husband  Sichieus  he  put  to  death. 
Dido,  to  avoid  forther  acts  of  cruelty,  fled 
to  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  she  founded 
Carthage.  Pygmalion  died  in  his  5^th 
year.-— II.  A  celebrated  statuary  of  the 
bland  of  Cyprus.  Having  become  en- 
amoured of  a  beautifril  statue  of  marble  he 
had  made,  Venus,  at  his  earnest  request  • 
endued  it  with  life,  whereupon  the  artist 
married  it.  Mid  became  the  fether  of  Pa- 
phus,  who  founded  the  city  of  that  name 
in  Cyprus. 

PyLADKS,  I.  a  son  of  Strophius,  king  of 
Phocts,  by  one  of  the  sisters  of  Agamem- 
non. He  was  educated  together  with  his 
cousin  Orestes,  with  whom  he  formed  a 
roost  intimate  friendship,  and  whom  he 
aided  in  avenging  the  murder  of  Agamem* 
non  by  the  punishment  of  Clytsemnestra 
and  iEgisthus.  He  received  in  marriage' 
the  hand  of  Electra,  die  sister  of  Orestes, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Medon  and 
Sitrophius.  The  friendship  of  Orestes  and 
Pylades  became  proverbial.  (See  OaxsTES.) 
-—II.  A  celebrated  actor  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  banished  by  that  emperor  for 
pointing  with  his  finger  to  one  of  the 
audience  who  had  hissed  him,  and  thus 
making  him  known  to  all. 

Ptljb  (IIifAxu),  a  general  name  among 
the  Greeks  for  any  narrow  pass.     The 
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noBt  remarkable  were  Ae  Ibllowing :—  I. 
FylK  Albania,  one  of  the  principal  pawao 
of  Mount  CaucaBiUw— II.  Amanica,  a  pass 
tbtough  the  lange  of  Mount  A  menus,  be^ 
Cweea  Cilioia  Campestris  and  Syrie.  Da- 
rius marehad  through  this  pass  to  the 
battle-field  of  Isaua. — III.  Caspist.  (See 
CAsriiB  PoaTjL) — IV.  Pyhe  CaucMsiae. 
(See  Caucasus.)-— v.  Cilieiae,  a  pass  of 
Cilioia,  in  the  range  of  Biount  Taurus, 
through  which  flows  the  river  Sams. 

PrLAOoaAi,  a  name  g^ven  to  the  Am- 
phictyonic  Council,  beoiuse  they  always 
assembled  at  Pyl«,  near  the  temple  of 
Delphi. 

Prtos,  I.  an  ancient  city  of  Elis,  about 
eighty  stadia  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Ells, 
and  which  disputed  with  two  other  towns 
of  the  same  name  the  honour  of  being  the 
capital  of  Nestor's  dominions ;  these  were 
Pylos  of  Triphylia,  and  theMesaenianPylos. 
It  was  originally  founded  by  Pylos,  son  df 
Cleson,  king  of  Megara ;  but  was  destroyed 
by  Hercules,  and  afterwards  restored  by 
the  Eleans. — II.  A  city  of  Elis,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Triphylia,  thirty  stadia  from  the 
coast,  and  near  a  small  rirer,  once  called 
Amathus  and  Pamisusi  but  subse<}uent]y 
Mamaus  and  Arcadicus. — III.  A  city  on 
the  western  coast  of  Messenia,  situated  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  ^galeus,  now  Gtranio 
or  Agio  EHa,  off  which  lay  the  island  of 
Sphacteria.  It  was  deserted  by  its  inha« 
bitants  alter  the  Messenian  war,  but  was 
subsequently  restored ;  and  in  the  time 
of  Fftusanias  it  was  inhabited,  and  com- 
prised among  other  monuments  a  temple 
of  Minerva  Coryphasia,  and  a  monument 
of  Nestor.  The  site  of  Pylos  is  occupied 
by  the  modem  Navarinoy  finnous  for  the 
deibat  of  the  Turkish  fleet  by  Admiral 
Codrington,  18&9. 

Ptra,  a  part  of  Mount  OSta,  on  which 
the  body  of  Hercules  was  burnt 

Ptrachok,  one  of  Vulcan^  workmen ; 
fifom  irvp,  *•  fire,"  and  fiir/i«i',  **  anvil." 

Ptramioes*,  celebreted  monuments  of 
massive  masonry,  which,  from  a  square 
base,  rise  by  regular  gradations,  till  they 
terminate  in  a  point,  but  so  that  the  width 
of  the  base  always  exceeds  the  perpendi- 
cular height.  'Hie  pyramids  commence 
immediately  south  of  Cairo,  but  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  extend  in 

*  Chambsn  and  gallerlM  bare  been  explored  in 
lome  of  the  principal  pyramids.  Bclxonf  was  the 
first  wl  ose  investigattons  of  the  pyramids  excited 
general  attention ;  but  more  recently  the  reaearchea 
of  Colonel  Howard  Vjse  hare  been  attended  with 
greater  success.  The  latter  gentleman  has  opened 
and   explored  ibar  new  chambers  In  the  great 

Brrauid;  he  also  opened  the  third  pyramid  of 
hiseh,  of  the  prerlous  opening  of  which  no  tra- 
dition exists. 


en  uninteniiptedraiiigefiimiei^nulcsma 
soudierly  direction,  parallel  with  the 
of  the  river.  The  three  larger  aie 
ated  iA  the  vieinity  of  Ghneh,  not  fiar 
from  Cairo;  and  of  these  the  loftiest  is 
called  the  pyramid  of  Cheops^  fronr  the 
prince  by  whom  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  erected.  The  sides  of  ita  besey  wfaieli 
are  in  the  line  of  the  four  oardiaal  points, 
measure  at  the  foundation  769*4  foet ;  so 
that  it  occupies  a  spaoe  of  more  tban 
thirteen  acres.  Its  perpendicular  heiglit 
is  480  feet,  being  oonsequentiy  43  foat 
higher  than  St.  Peter^  at  Rome,  and  136 
fiiet  higher  than  St  Pkulls.  Acoordiiig  to 
the  iitformation  communicated  to  Hero- 
dotus by  the  priests,  100,000  men  wei« 
employed  for  twenty  years  in  the  con> 
struction  of  this  prodigious  edifice;  and 
ten  years  were  employed  in  construetiv^a 
causeway  by  which  to  ocfnvey  the  Btooai  to 
the  place,  and  in  their  conveyance*  The 
other  pyramids  are  of  inferior  dimenaam; 
but  they  are  mostly  all,  notwitharanding, 
of  vast  magnitude — iMMar  mmttimm  wimcUtg 
they  are  not  all  of  ston^,  some  of  them 
being  of  brick.  Many  leatned  ^asnta- 
tions  have  been  written,  «ad  many  foncifid 
and  a  fisw  ingenious  eonjecCores  have  been 
fltimed,  to  account  fo^  the  onginal  use  and 
object  of  these  imperishable  strucfnresL 
But  the  difllenlty  of  the  subject  is  aiicii, 
that  hitherto  no  satisfactory  conclusion  has 
been  arrived  at.  Even  in  the  remotest 
antiquity  their  origin  was  matter  of  doubt, 
and  nothing  certain  was  known  with  re- 
spect to  them  or  their  founders.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  would  seem  to  he 
probable  that  they  were  intimately 
nected  with  the  religion  of  the  anient 
Egyptians ;  and  that  they  were  at  once  a 
species  of  tombs  and  temples,  but  pertiei- 
pating  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  fciw 
mer  character.  Tlie  pyramids  were  es- 
teemed by  the  ancients  as  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  cf  the  world,  and  most  deservedly ; 
for  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  these  ato- 
pendous  structures  without  being  orer- 
whelmed  with  a  sense  of  their  suMimitr. 
Hieyare  associated,  too,  with  some  of  the 
most  interesting  events  in  the  history  of 
the  human  race.  Herodotus,  Plato,  and 
Pythagoras  beheld  them  with  wonder  mad 
admiration  ;  Alexander  fte  Oieat  and 
Napoleon  marshalled  their  hosts  under 
their  shadow ;  and  they  are  probably  des- 
tined to  survive  long  after  the  proudest 
monuments  of  the  present  generadon  havie 
crumbled  into  dust  The  etymology  of 
the  word  pyramid  is  involved  in  as  great 
obscurity  as  the  object  of  the  structures 
themselves.     The  most  usual  dmvatioos 
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that  bAT0  been  nsignedto  the  term  almoit 
all  prooeed  on  the  suppontioo  that  it  Is 
of  Gnek  origin,  than  which  nothing'  can 
be  more  erroneous.  Perhaps  the  rooit 
probable  conjecture  is  that  of  I>e  9mef, 
srfaich  IS  as  folhiws ;— Hie  ir  in  mvpofus  he 
regards  as  a  Gfteek  termioction ;  the  first 
•vllaUe  «v  he  holds  to  be  the  Greek  ver- 
sion  of  the  Egyptian  article  jn  (and  so 
srritten  by  the  Greeks  from  thieir  wish  to 
derive  the  word  fromwp,  fire)\  and  he 
refiers  the  syllable  pof*  to  the  root  ram, 
which,  in  the  Egyptian  langnage,  signified 
9eparatingt  Kit  tetting  apart  from  common 
stte  .*  conaeqaendy,  the  word  pyramid  will 
denote  a  sacrsri  giaee  or  edifice  set  apart  finr 
some  religious  purpose. 

PteXmos,  L  a  youth  of  Babylon,  be- 
tween whom  and  a  beautiful  maiden, 
named  Thisbe,  also  a  native  of  Babylon, 
a  strong  attachment  subsisted.  Their 
parents,  however,  being  averse  to  their 
umon,  they  adopted  the  expedient  of  re- 
ceiving each  other's  addresses  through  the 
chink  of  a  wall  which  separated  their 
dwellings.  In  the  sequel,  tiiey  arranged 
a  meeting  at  the  tomb  of  Ninus,  under  a 
white  mulberry-tree.  Thisbe,  enveloped 
in  a  veil,  arrived  first  at  the  appointed 
place ;  but,  terrified  at  the  appesraniDe  of  a 
li^nees,  she  fled  precipitately,  and  in  her 
flight  dropped  her  veil,  which,  lying  in 
the  animals  path,  was  rent  by  it,  and 
smeared  with  the  blood  that  stained  the 
jaws  of  the  lioness  from  the  recent  destruc- 
tion of  some  cattle.  Pyramus,  coming 
aoon  after  to  the  appointed  place,  beheld 
the  torn  and  bloody  veil,  and,  concluding 
that  Thisbe  had  been  destroyed  by  some 
savage  beast,  slew  himself  in  despair. 
Thisbe,  returning  after  a  riiort  interval  to 
the  spot  where  £e  had  encountered  the 
lioness,  beheld  the  bleeding  form  of  Pyra- 
mus,  and  threw  herself  upon  the  fiital 
sword,  still  warm  with  the  blood  of  her 
lover.  According  to  the  poets,  the  mul* 
berry  that  overhung  the  fiitid  scene  changed 
the  hue  of  its  ftuit  from  snow-white  to  a 
blood-red  colottr.—  II.  Geihomh  a  river  of 
Cilicia,  rising  on  Mt  Taurus,  and  fidling 
into  the  I^unphylian  sea. 

Prasir.w,  a  mountain,  or  long  ridge  of 
high  mountains  separating  Gaul  fiomSpiun, 
and  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Mediterranean  sea.  The  name  was  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
Greek  term  irSp, "  Jire,**  and  various  expla- 
nations were  attempted  to  be  given  of  this 
etymology.  The  true  derivation,  however, 
is  evidently  the  Celtic  Fyren  or  Pym^ 
<*  a  high  mountain,**  and  from  this  same 
Bsay  in  like  manner  be  deduced  the  name 


of  Mount  J^Miiwr  in  the  Tyrol ;  that  of 
Pytruy  in  upper  Austria,  that  of  Ihmor, 
in  the  Tyrol,  and  many  others.  The 
range  of  tiie  Pyrenees  is  about  ^94  miles 
in  length.  These  mountains  are  steeps 
difSeiut  of  access,  and  only  passable  at  five 
places  :-^ist,  fVom  Lanpuedoc  to  Catalo* 
nia;  Sd,  from  Comminpe  into  Aragong 
3d,  at  Taragtt ;  4th,  at  Maya  and  Fampe' 
hma,  in  Navarre ;  and  5th,  at  Sdkutian,  itk 
Biscay,  which  is  the  easiest  of  alL  See 
Ptrxks. 

Praivc,  daughter  of  Bebrycius,  king 
of  the  southern  parts  of  Spain.  Hercules 
offered  violence  to  her,  before  he  went 
to  attack  Geryon ;  and  to  avoid  the  fury 
of  her  iather,  she  fled  to  the  northern 
part  of  the  country,  and  passed  the  remain- 
der of  her  days  on  the  mountains  which 
were  &bled  to  have  been  called  from  her 
Pyrensei. 

Pykgi,  a  town  of  Etruria,  mentioned 
by  Virgil,  &c. 

PraoorieLXs,  a  celebrated  engraver  on 
gems  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Crreat. 
He  had  the  exclusive  privilege  of  en- 
graving the  conqueror,  as  Lysippus  was 
the  only  sculptor  who  %rss  permitted  to 
make  statues  of  him. 

Ptreba,  I.  a  daughter  of  Epimetheus 
and  Pandora,  wife  of  Deucalion,  and 
mother  of  Amphictyon,  Hellen,  and  Pro* 
togenea.  (See  Dxucauov.)  —  II.  Cape 
AnHttriy  a  promontory  of  Thessaly,  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  Sinus  PagassBus, 
and  a  short  distance  below  Demetrias. 
The  rocks  in  its  vicinity  were  called  Deu- 
calion. 

PraaHicHA,  or  PraaBic  Damcs,  a  spe- 
^es  of  warlike  dance,  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  Pynrhus  to  grace  the  fufieral 
of  his  fiither  Achilles,  though  this  point  ia 
involved  in  obscurity.  l%is  dance  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  such  an  adroit  and  nimble 
turning  of  the  body  as  represented  an  at- 
tempt to  avoid  the  strokes  of  an  enemy  in 
batUe,  and  the  motions  necessary  to  per- 
form it  were  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of 
training  for  the  field  of  battle.  This  dance 
is  supposed  to  be  described  by  Homer  as 
engraved  on  the  shield  of  Achilles.  Lord 
Byron  describes  the  Sulsotes  as  still  per- 
forming it  i^ChUde  Harold)  i  and  in  the 
fiimous  ode  on  the  aspirations  of  Greece 
after  liberty,  he  exclaims — 

"  You  bare  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  jret. 
Where  Is  the  ry rrhic  phalanx  gons  ? 
Of  two  such  lessons  yrhy  forget 
The  nobler  and  the  manlier  one  ?  '* 

PnanlnA,  a  patronymic  given  to  the 
successors  of  Neoptolemus  in  Epirus. 
PraaHo,    a   celebrated  philosopher  of 
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Elii,  and  fimnder  ai  the  Met  called  Soep* 
ticsy  or  Pynbonurts,  floorished  i^Mut  b.  c« 
340.  He  was  origiiially  a  painter,  but 
afterwards  became  a  diseiple  oi  A  Bazar* 
ofaus,  whom  he  aeeompamed  to  India  in 
the  train  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  while 
there  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  doc* 
trinee  of  the  Brahmins,  Gymnoaophists, 
Jdagi,  and  other  Eastern  philosophers. 
On  the  return  of  Pyrrho  to  Greece,  the 
inhabitants  of  £Iea  made  htm  their  high 
priest,  and  the  Athenians  gave  him  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  The  tenets  of  .the 
Fyrrhonists  which  have  come  to  us  only 
through  the  reports  of  unfriendly  writers, 
are  said  to  have  been  so  absurdly  sceptical, 
that  they  would  not  put  even  as  much 
confidence  in  the  senses  as  was  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  their  existence;  but 
this  seems  partly  refuted  by  the  age  at 
which  Pyrrho  himself  died,  which  was 
ninety  years. 

Praauus,  I.,  a  son  of  Achilles  and 
Dei'danuB,  daughter  of  king  Lycomedea, 
so  called  from  the  yeUoumem  of  his  hair. 
He  was  also  called  Neoptolemus,  or  new 
toarrior,  because  he  came  to  the  Trojan 
war  in  the  last  years  of  the  celebrated 
siege  of  the  capital  of  Troas.  He  was 
brought  up  and  remained  in  the  court  of 
bis  maternal  grand&ther  until  after  his 
£ither'8  death.  The  Greeks  then,  accord- 
ing to  an  oracle,  which  had  declared  that 
Troy  could  not  be  taken  unless  one  c^  the 
descendants  of  iEacus  were  among  the  be- 
siegers, despatched  Ulysses  and  Phoenix  to 
Soyros  lor  the  young  prince.  He  had  no 
aooner  arrived  before  Troy,  than,  having 
paid  a  visit  to  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  he 
was  appointed  to  accompany  Ulysses  in 
his  expedition  to  Lemaos,  for  the  purpose 
of  prevailing  on  Philoctetes  to  repair  with 
the  arrows  of  Hercules  to  the  scene  of 
action.  Fjrrrhus  greatly  signalised  him- 
self during  the  siege,  and  was  the  first, 
according  to  some  accounts,  that  entered 
the  wooden  horse.  After  breaking  down 
the  gates  of  Priam's  palace,  he  punucd 
the  unhappy  monareh  to  the  altar  of  Ju- 
piter, where»  according  to  some  accounts, 
be  put  him  to  death;  while,  according 
to  others,  he  dragged  him  by  the  hair 
to  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  where  he  sacri- 
ficed him  to  the  manes  of  his  father. 
Pyrrhiu)  is  also  among  the  number  of 
those  to  whom  the  precipitation  of  the 
young  Astyanax  from  the  summit  of  a 
tower  is  attributed)  and  it  was  he  that 
immolated  Polyxena  to  his  lather's  shade. 
In  the  division  of  the  .captives  after  the 
t«rmination  of  the  war,  Andromache,  the 
widow  of  Hector,  and  Heleoua,  the  bro- 


ther of  the  laitter,  were  mtmgoed  to  Pjt^ 
rbtts.  After  some  time  bad  eUpaed,  be 
gave  up  Andromache  to  Heleniia, 
son^  and  obtained  the  hand  of  H« 
mione^  delimiter  of  Menebna  ttod  lUeas 
but  he  was  slain  for  this  by  Orcsies,  son 
of  Agamemnon.— *  II.  A  king  of  Epiro^ 
sen  S  MatAdes  and  Phthia,  and  deseendnd 
firom  AchiUes  on  the  mother*s  ada  WKen 
hia  fiither  was  baniahed  from  his  kingdoa, 
Pyrrhus,  then  an  infimt,  was  carried  to 
the  oourt  of  Glautias,  king  of  lUyrieiinB, 
who  educated  him  with  great  care;  and 
when  Cassander,  king  of  Macedonia,  wiwhcsi 
to  despatch  him,  Glautiaa  not  only  refused  $0 
deliver  him  up,  but  even  went  with  an  army 
and  placed  hun  on  the  throne  of  £pir«% 
though  only  twelve  years  of  agcw  Aboot 
five  yearn  afterwards,  Pyrrhus  was  expelled 
from  his  throne  by  Neoptcdemus,  who  hnd 
usurped  it  after  the  death  of  .Xacides,  and 
applied  to  his  brother-in-law  DcmeftrtiB 
for  assistance.  He  acomnpanied  I>eai»> 
trius  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  and  afterwanis 
passed  into  Egypt,  where,  by  bis  nuaria^e 
with  Antigone,  daughter  of  Berenice^  he 
soon  obtained  a  sufficient  fixoe  to  enalaW 
him  to  recover  his  throne.  To  lemoTe  *U 
causes  of  quarrel,  however,  he  took  tkie 
usurper  to  share  with  him  the  royalty,  but 
some  time  after  he  put  him  to  deatli» 
under  pretence  that  he  had  attempted  to 
poison  him.  In  the  subsequent  years  of 
his  reign  Pyritius  engaged  In  the  quanek 
which  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Mace- 
donian monarchy ;  and  he  was  meditating 
new  conquests,  when  the  Tarentines  in- 
vited him  to  Italy  to  assist  them  against 
the  Romans.  Ambitious  of  equalling  in 
the  west  the  conquests  of  4iis  cousin  Alex- 
ander in  the  east,  he  readily  complied  wiA 
the  request  of  the  Tarentines,  aiind  jnuoe- 
diately  dispatched  a  body  of  5000  naen  to 
their  relief,  under  the  command  of  Cineaa. 
his  firrourite  general.  Pyrrhus  himadf 
soon  followed  with  30,000  foot,  SOOO  Knae, 
9000  archers,  500  sling^ers,  and  twenty  eto- 
phants.  His  fleet  being  dispersed  by  a 
storm,  and  his  own  ship  in  great  danger, 
he  threw  himself  into  the  sea  and  swam  00 
shore.  Having  collected  about  2000.  of 
his  troops,  he  advanced  toirards  Tarentnm, 
where  he  was  received  by  Cineas,.  and  soon 
after  joined  by  the  greatest  part  of  his 
army.  In  his  first  battle  with  the  P^fipans 
he  obtained  the  victory,  but  for  this  he 
was  more  particularly  indebted  to  Ids  da- 
phants,  whose  bulk  and  uncommon  a^ 
pearance  astonished  the  Romans.  •  Tfae 
munber  of  the  slain  was  equal  on  botii 
sides;  and  the  conqueror  said,  that  ao^ 
another  victory  would  totally  ruin   hion. 
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A  steAAd  batllswas  awm  flfter  Ibngbt  naat 
Ascltlutn ;  uid  the  valoar  waar  so  eon* 
qncuons  on  l>olh  sides^thAt  the  Romans 
and  their  enemiM  reeiprbcaUy  claimed  the 
victof'y.  Pyrrbus  atill  caotmucd  the  war 
in  fiiTOur  %k  the  Tarentinesy  when  he  wai 
invited  into  Sa/aklj  by  the  inbalntantSy  who 
laboured  under  the  yoke  of  Carthage  and 
tbe  eruehy  of  their  own  petty  tyrants. 
His  fondness  for  novelty  soon  determined 
him  to  quit  Italy.  AHe  left  a  garrison  at 
IVirentum,  and  crossed  over  to  Sicily, 
where  he  obtained  two  victories  over  the 
Carthaginians,  and  took  many  of  their 
towns.  He  then  formed  the  project  of 
invading  Africa ;  but  bis  popularity  soon 
vanished.  His  troops  became  insolent, 
and  he  showed  liimseLf  so  oppressive,  that 
his  return  to  Italy  was  deemed  a  fortunate 
event  for  all  Sioly.  He  had  no  sooner 
arrived  at  T^rentum  than  he  renewed  hos- 
tilities with  the  Ronuns  with  great  acri- 
mony ;  but  when  his  army  of  80^000  men 
bad  been  defeated  by  S(VXX)  of  the  enemy 
under  Curius,  he  left  Italy  with  precipita^ 
tion,  B.  c.  274,  ashamed  of  tbe  enterprise, 
and  mortified  by  the  victories  which  had 
been  obtained  over  one  of  the  descendants 
of  Achilles.  In  f^irus  he  began  to  repair 
lus  military  character  by  attacking  An- 
tigonus,  who  was  then  on  the  Macedonian 
throne.  He  gained  some  advantages  over 
bis  enemy,  and  was  at  last  restored  to  the 
throne  of  Macedonia.  He  afterwards 
marched  against  Sparta  at  the  request  of 
Cleonymus ;  and  retired  to  Argos,  whither 
the  treachery  of  Aristous  invited  him.  The 
combat  which  ensued  was  obstinAte  and 
bloody :  the  monarch  was  attacked  by  one 
of  the  enemy,  but  as  he  was  going  to  ran 
him  through,  the  mother  of  the  Argive, 
wbo  saw  hw  son^  danger  from  the  top  of 
a  house,  threw  down  a  tile,  and  brought 
Pyrrbus  to  the  ground.  His  head  was 
cut  off  and  carried  to  Antigonus,  wbo  gave 
his  remains  a  magnificent  funeral,  and  pre^ 
sented  bis  ashes  to  bis  son  Helenus,  b.  c. 
279.  —  III.  A  king  of  Epitus,  son  of 
Ptolemy,  murdered  by  tbe  people  of  Am- 
braoia,  and  succeeded  by  bis- daughter  Lau- 
damia.  -*  IV.  A  son  of  Dndalus. 

PrrHAooaAS,  one  of  the  most  celcbfated 
phtlosopbers  of  antiquity,  and  the  founder 
of  the  Italic  school,  was  the  son  of  Mne- 
aarehus,  an  engraver  of  Samoa,  and  bom  at 
^idon;  in  Phscnicia,  about  n.  c.  560^  while 
•his  parents  were  travelling  in  that  country. 
He  first  made  himself  known  in  Greece  at 
the  Olympic  gamcs^  where  he  obtained,  in 
his  eighteenth  year,  tbe  prise  for  wrest- 
ling i  and,  after  travellii^  through  Egypt 
and  the  East  in  search  of  instruction, 


finaRy  fittd  bis  abode  at-  Crotona,  one  of 
the  Dorian  colonies  in  tbe  south  of  Italy: 
He  here  attached  to  himself  a  large  num* 
her  of  youths  of  noble  descent,  whom  be 
formed  into  a  secret  fraternity  for  religious 
and  p<^tical  as  well  as  philosophical  pur- 
poses; and  by  their  assistance  produced 
many  beneficial  changes  in  the  institutions 
of  Croton  and  the  other  Grseo- Italian 
cities.  After  a  life  of  great  persecution, 
he  died  at  Metapontum,  in  the  temple  of 
the  Muses,  where,  according  to  tradition, 
he  perished  from  want  of  sustenance,  at 
eighty  years  of  age.  Of  the  strictly  phi- 
losophical tenets  of  the  Pythagoreans  very 
imperfect  records  are  preserve.  Many  q£ 
the  doctrines  ordinarily  imputed  to  them 
are  evidently  the  fetoication  of  the  later 
Pythagoreans,  a  dass  of  visionaries  who 
lived  during  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  doctrine  of  metmp$yehoM, 
or  the  transmigration  of  souls  throuf^ 
different  orders  of  animal  existence,  is  the 
main  feature  by  which  the  Pythagorean 
philosophy  is  popularly  ^nown.  It  is, 
however,  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
genuine  Pythagoreans  held  tbii  doctrine 
in  a  literal  sense.  It  may  have  been  only 
a  mythical  way  of  communicating  their 
belief  in  the  individuality  and  post  mortem 
duration  of  the  soul.  The  disciples  of 
Pythagoras  paid  a  superstitious  regard  to 
his  memory,  erected  statuea  in  honour 
of  him,  converted  bis  house  in  Crotoita 
into  a  temple  of  Ceres,  and  appealed  to 
him  as  a  divinity,  swearing  by  his  name. 
Pythagoms  had  a  daughter,  named  Dama 
There  is  now  extant  a  poetical  oHupo- 
siticm  ascribed  to  the  philosopher,  entiUed 
Golden  VeneB  of  P^hagarat}  but  many 
hold  them  to  be  supposititious.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  discoveries  in 
geometry,  astronomy,  and  mathematics ; 
and  was  the  first  who  assumed  the  title  of 
phUoaopher, 

Pythbas,  a  celebrated  ancient  astrono- 
mer, philosopher,  and  mathematician, 
born  at  Masnlia,  now  ManeiUeg,  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  was  a 
great  traveller,  and  is  said  not  only  to 
have  explored  the  coast  as  for  as  Cadu, 
but  to  have  sailed  from  thenee  to  the 
Ultima  Tfaule,  or  Iceland,  where  he  mads 
some  astronomleal  observations. 

PttbIa,  I.,  a  priestess  of  Apollo  it 
DelpbL  (See  Dslpbi,  OaACOLUM.)  —  II. 
One  of  the  four  great  national  festivals  of 
Greece,  celebrated  every  fifth  year  in  ho* 
noor  of  ApoUov  near  DelpbL  Their  insti- 
tution is  variously  referred  to  Amphietyab, 
son  of  Deuealion,  founder  of  tfao  council 
of  Amphiotyons,   and    Diimede^  son  of 
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Tydeus ;  but  the  most  common  legend  is, 
that  they  vere  founded  by  ApoUo  himself, 
after  he  had  overcome  the  dragon  Python. 
The  contects  were  the  same  as  those  at 
Olympia,  and  the  Tictors  were  rewarded 
with  apples  and  garlands  of  laureL 

PttuIas  qr  Phintba^  a  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  intimate  with  Damon.  See 
PHimrEAs. 

Prrmos,  I.,  a  Syracusan,  who  defraud- 
ed Canius,  a  Roman  knight,  to  whcmi  he 
had  sold  his  gardens,  &e.  •—  II.  A  sur- 
name of  Apollo,  whieh  he  received  for 
his  having  oonquered  the  serpent  Python, 
or  because  he  was  wordiipped  at  Ddphi, 
called  also  Pytha     See  Ptthd. 

Fttbo,  the  ancient  name  of  the  town  of 
Delphi.     See  Dkuhi. 

Ptthov,  a  celebrated  serpent  i^mmg 
from  the  mud  and  stagnated  waters  which 
remained  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  after 
the  dduge  of  DeucalioD.  This  monster 
abode  in  the  vicinity  of  Delphi,  and  de- 
stroyed the  people  and  cattle  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Apollo,  on  coming  to 
Delphi,  slew  the  serpent  with  his  arrows ; 
and  as  it  lay  expiring,  the  exulting  victor 
cried,  "^  Now  rot  (vv^ev)  there  on  the 
man»ieeding  earth  ; "  and  hence,  says  the 
legend,  the  place  and  oracle  received  the 
•ppeliatbn  of  Pytha  The  Pythian 
games  were  fiiUed  to  have  been  established 
in  commemoration  of  this  victory.     See 

PTTBIA. 

pTTHomssA,  a  name  given  to  the  priest- 
ess of  ApoUo*s  temple  at  Delphi ;  more 
generally  called  Pythia  (see  Ptthia),  and 
commonly  applied  to  women  who  ex- 
plained fiiturity. 

PxTHovousy  or  Ntsa,  NiM,  a  city  of 
Caria,  in  the  valley  of  the  Maeander. 
Strabo  studied  here. 


a 

QoAM,  a  German  nation,  whose  terri- 
tory was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
Danube,  on  the  east  by  the  river  Gran 
and  the  Jasyges,  on  the  north  by  the  Car- 
pates  and  Sudetes,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Marcomanni.  Along  with  the  Marco- 
manni,  they  waged  war  against  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  though  the  emperor  Marcua 
Antnninns  proceeded  against  them  in  per- 
son, and  repreased  their  inroads,  they  soon 
after  renewed. hostilities  with  increased 
vigour,  nieir  name  disappears  from  his- 
tory about  the  fifth  eentory* 
.  QvADBAxus,  a  surname  of  Meroury»  be- 
cause, some  of  his  statues  wera  square. 

Qu^nalraoiia  or  QuAoalcsr^  a  8ur« 


name  of  Janus,  because  be  was  represented 
with  four  fines. 

QojMTOK,  a  Roman  magistrate  whose 
office  it  was  to  collect  the  public  revenne, 
whence  their  name  (from  qusro,  /  seeil} 
was  derived.  Two  quaestors  w«re  originally 
chosen  by  the  kings  in  the  earliest  timea 
of  the  city ;  and  after  their  espulsion  the  ap- 
pointment remained  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
sols till  the  year  a.  c.  S07,  when  th^  lMg*n 
to  be  elected  by  the  people  at  the  Comttia 
TVibuta.  Soon  after  this  two  more  qmea- 
tors  were  appointed  to  attend  the  oonmls 
in  war ;  and  from  this  time  they  might  be 
chosen  indifferently  from  plebeians  and 
patricians,  the  former  class  having  hirwin 
previously  excluded.  As  the  Roman  em- 
pire was  extended  over  all  Italy  and  the 
other  countries  that  finally  owned  its  9wmj, 
the  number  of  quaestors  was  increased,  ao 
that  one  was  appointBd  to  eadi  oooaal  or 
pnstor  when  he  went  to  his  province ;  and 
this  was  done  generally  by  lot,  but  aoine» 
times  the  superior  magistrate  was  allowed 
to  chooae  his  own  qusstor.  The  qu«stor.> 
ship  was  the  first  step  of  proftrment  wfau^ 
gave  admission  into  the  senate ;  butU  ««a 
sometimes  held  by  those  who  had  been 
consuls.  Under  the  emperors  the  office 
underwent  many  changes;  Augustas  d^ 
prived  them  of  the  diaige  of  the  treasury; 
which  he  imposed  on  the  praetors,  and 
gave  them  the  superintendence  of  the 
public  records }  but  the  fimner  offiee  was 
restored  to  them  by  Claudivs. 

QmiccTiLXL     See  Luraaci. 

QuiHSXCZMvIiu,  Roman  niagjatiaies, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  take  care  of  tiw 
Sibylline  books,  and  consult  them  cm 
critical  occasions  when  the  senate  deemed 
their  advice  necessary.  Hicy  were  ex- 
empted from  the  privilege  of  serriiiip  in 
the  army,  and  from  other  offices  in  tibe 
city;  and  their  priesthood,  which  was 
probaldy  in  service  of  Apollo^  lasted  for 
life.  Tbeir  number,  ss  their  name  iimwtia^ 
was  fifteen  by  Sylla*s  appointment ;  bat 
originally  they  had  been  ten;  an  equal 
number  being  elected  from  patrieiaas  and 
plebeians;  and  by  J.  Canar  they  were 
raised  to  sixteen. 

QDiXQUAxaoB,  in  Roman  Clssncel  An- 
tiquities, the  least  of  Minerva,  wbifih  b^gan 
on  the  14th  of  the  KaL  of  April*  and  lasted 
five  days ;  on  all  the  days  except  the  firsi^ 
there  were  gladiatorial  exhibitions  s  and  on 
the  .last,  a  ceremony  was  performed  oaUed 
tubilustrium  or  "  pmifimtioK  of  trmm- 
ptii/*  the  invention  of  which  was  attri- 
buted to  the  goddess.  It  is  in  alluaion  to 
the  well-known  attributes  of  the  goddcaa 
that  Juvenal  makes  this  the  season  in  vrfaicb 
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her  youthful  YOCaries  prsy  for  forensic  suc- 
cess. 

Eloqulum  et  fatnaro  Demostlienis  et  Ciceronis 
Indpit  optare,  et  toCit  Quinquatribus  optat. 

Another  festival  of  Minerva,  caUed  the 
Quinquatrus  Minuacula,  was  celebrated  on 
the  Ides  of  June  with  great  pomp  by  the 
tibicines,  or  flute  players. 

QuihquennalIa,  or  Luni  Quimquxm- 
KALBS,  public  games  celebrated  every  five 
years.  They  were  instituted  by  the  em- 
perors in  commemoration  of  different 
events  of  their  respective  reigns.  Medals 
struck  on  these  occasions  have  been  dis- 
covered, bearing  the  date  of  the  reign  of 
Posthumus. 

QuimtIa  raxTA,  a  place  on  the  borders 
of  the  Tiber  near  Rome,  cultivated  by  the 
great  Cincinnat^s. 

QuxntxliJLmus,  Maecus  Fabios,  a  cele- 
brated Roman  rhetorician,  born  at  Cala- 
gurris,  a  city  of  Uispania  Tarraconensis, 
a«x».  42.  After  the  death  of  Nero,  his 
fiUher,  who  was  also  a  professor  of  rhetoric, 
conveyed  him  to  Rome,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  same  pursuits,  and  opened 
a  shool  of  rhetoric  under  Vespasian.  Flavia 
Domitilla,  niece  of  Domitian,  and  Pliny 
the  younger,  were  among  the  number  of 
his  pupils.  He  obtained  the  distinction 
of  the  laticlave,  or  senatorian  dress,  and 
under  Domitian  he  was  nominated  consul. 
He  had  professed  rhetoric  for  the  space  of 
twenty  years,  when  he  retired  from  active 
life,  and  composed,  between  92  and  94  a.d., 
bis  **  Institutes  of  the  Orator,**  universally 
regarded  as  the  most  complete  system  of 
oratory  extant  The  year  of  his  death  is 
unknown,  but  it  was  subsequent  to  1 1 8  a.  d. 

QuiKTUs  L,  CuatIus  Rurus,  a  Latin 
historian  who  wrote  the  history  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  in  ten  books,  the  first 
two  of  which  are  lost.  The  exact  period 
in  which  he  flourished  is  not  known ;  for 
though  his  style  would  indicate  that  he 
lived  in  one  of  the  best  periods  of  the 
Latin  language,  no  writer  of  any  earlier 
date  than  the  twelfth  century  has  made 
any  mention  of  him. — II.  Calabxh,  a 
Greek  poet,  who  wrote  a  supplement  to 
Homer's  Iliad.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  the  fifth  century,  and  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Smyrna,  hence  he  u  sometimes 
called  Smymaeus.  His  poem  was  first 
brought  to  light  by  Cardinal  Bessarion, 
who  found  it  in  the  church  of  St  Nicolas, 
near  Otranto,  in  Calabria,  whence  he  has 
obtained  the  name  of  Calkber. 

Qunuif  aiIa,  festivals  in  honour  of  Ro- 
mulus, sumamed  Quirinu*,  celebrated  on 
the  ISth  of  the  calends  of  March. 


QuiaiKAUs,  one  of  the  seven  hills  on 
which  Rome  stood,  added  to  the  city  by 
Servius  Tullius.  It  derived  its  name  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Cures,  who  settled  there 
under  their  king  Tatius,  originally  called 
Agonius,  afterwards  CoUinus.  On  the 
Quirinal  hill  were  the  temple  of  the  dei- 
fied Romulus,  Sallust*s  house  and  gardens, 
which  extended  over  the  Pincian  hill,  or 
Collis  Hortulorom;  the  Campus  Sceleratus, 
and  the  baths  of  Constantine.  It  is  now 
called  hfante  Cavalh,  a  corruption  from 
Mons  Caballus,  a  name  applied  at  a  later 
period  to  the  Quirinal  hill,  from  two  marble 
statues  of  a  korae  which  were  placed  on  it 

QuiaiNus,  a  name  given  to  Mars  and 
Janus,  and  to  Romulus  after  his  deification. 
The  termengnifies  **  warrior,"  and  is  derived 
from  the  Sabine  vrord  Qniris  or  Curis,  **  a 
spear,*' 

Quiafrss,  a  name  given  to  the  Roman 
citizens,  because  they  admitted  into  their 
city  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sabine  town 
Cures,  called  Qtdrites. 


R. 


RABialfus,  C,  I.  a  Roman  knight  ac* 
cused,  it  IB  said,  at  the  instigation  of  Julius 
Caesar,  of  having  slain  in  a  sedition,  36 
years  before,  A.  Satuminus.  He  was  de- 
fended by  Cicero,  and  escaped  only  by 
Metellus  taking  down  the  standard  froiA 
the  Janiculum,  and  thus  dissolving  the 
assembly. —  II.  Adopted  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, accused,  together  with  Gabinius,  of 
having  received  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
restoring  Ptolemy  Auletes,  king  of  Egypt ; 
but  he  was  defended  by  Cicero,  and  ac- 
quitted, though  with  difiSculty.— IIL  A 
Latin  poet  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  who 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  victory  the  emperor 
had  gained  over  Antony  at  Actium. 

Rammxs,  or  Rhamnxnsxs,  the  name  of 
the  first  century  of  the  SOO  horsemen  who 
constituted  the  cavalry  of  Rome  under  the 
early  kings.  Most  probably  the  name  was 
also  applied  at  first  to  the  original  century 
of  patrician  houses  establii£ed  by  Ro- 
mulus, and  distinguished  from  the  Tati- 
enses  and  Luceres;  whose  names,  in  like 
manner,  must  be  supposed  to  extend  not 
merely  to  the  two  remaining  centuries 
of  cavalry,  but  to  the  two  centuries  of 
tribes  respectively  instituted  by  Romulus, 
on  the  accession  of  the  Sabines  and  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus. 

Ramsxs.     See  Sssosraxs. 

RauDii  Campi,  plains  about  ten  miles 
north-west  of  Mediolanum,  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  whioh  were  rendered  memorable 
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by  the  bloody  defeat  of  the  Cimbrt  by 
Marius. 

Raukaci,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  on 
the  Upper  Rhine,  north.east  of  the  Se- 
quaoL  Tlieir  capital  was  Augusta  Raura- 
corum,  now  Aug»U 

Ratemna,  an  important  maritime  city 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  still  retains  its 
ancient  name.  Ravenna  was  originally 
founded  by  a  colony  of  Thessalians,  most 
probably  on  the  sea-shore,  but  in  the  days 
of  Strabo  it  was,  owing  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  mud,  surrounded  by  marshes. 
Being  difficult  of  approach,  and  well  for- 
tified, its  advantages  ta  a  stronghold  and  a 
naval  station  were  perceived  by  Augustus, 
who  constructed  a  new  harbour,  about 
three  miles  from  the  old  town,  which  he 
connected  with  the  Po  and  the  old  city  by 
a  canal,  and  with  the  continent  by  a  cause- 
way. Ravenna  henceforward  became  the 
principal  station  of  the  Adriatic  fleet,  and 
the  new  and  old  cities  were  nearly  joined 
by  intermediate  buildings.  But  the  same 
cause,  the  accumulation  of  mud  and  other 
matters,  brought  down  by  the  Po  and 
other  rivers,  that  had  destroyed  the  port  of 
the  ancient  city,  in  no  very  long  time  de- 
stroyed that  constructed  by  Augustus :  it 
is  now,  in  fact,  about  4}  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  so  early  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  "  the  port  of  Augustus 
was  converted  into  pleasant  orchards ;  and 
a  lonely  grove  of  pines  covered  the  ground 
where  the  Roman  fleet  once  rode  at  an- 
chor r*  But  this  very  circumstance,  though 
it  lessened  the  naval  importance,  increased 
the  strength  of  the  new  city,  which,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  to  the  middle  of 
the  eighth  century,  was  considered  as  the 
seat  of  government,  and  the  capital  of  Italy. 

Rkatk,  Ritti,  an  old  Sabine  town  on  the 
river  Velinus,  a  branch  of  the  Nar,  said  to 
have  been  the  first  seat  of  the  Umbri,  who 
are  regarded  by  some  as  the  Aborigines  of 
Italy.  If  we  may  credit  Silius  Italicus, 
Reate  derived  its  name  from  Rhea,  the 
Latin  Cybde.  It  was  particularly  cele- 
brated for  its  excellent  breed  of  mules,  and 
still  more  so  for  that  of  its  asses,  which 
sometimes  brought  the  enormous  price  of 
60,000  sestertii,  about  4841.  sterling.  The 
valley  of  the  Velinus,  in  which  this  city 
was  situated,  was  so  delightful  as  to  merit 
the  appellation  of  Tempe,  and  from  their 
dewy  freshness  its  meadows  obtained  the 
name  of  RxMei  Caropi. 

Red5xxs,  a  Gallic  nation  in  the  interior 
of  Lugdunensis  Tertia  north  of  the  Nam- 
netes,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Liger  or  Loirt, 
Their  capital  was  Condate,  afterwards 
Redones,  now  Rennet. 


RxGiFirciUM  or  Fugalu,  the  kiiig*s 
flight,  an  annual  festival  celebrated  by  the 
Romans  on  the  24th  of  February,  and  on 
tlie  24th  of  May,  in  commemoration  of 
the  flight  of  Tarquinius  Superbus  from 
Rome ;  but  some  maintain  that  it  derived 
its  name  from  the  symbolical  flight  of  the 
Rex  Sacrorum  from  the  Comitium,  alter 
he  had  performed  his  sacrifices  there,  <» 
the  only  two  days  in  the  year  on  which 
he  was  allowed  to  appear  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  people. 

RKGiLLia  or  Rkgillum,  a  Sabine  town 
near  Eretum,  famous  for  being  the  birth- 
place of  Atta  Clausus,  who,  under  the 
name  of  Appius  Claudius,  bMame  the 
founder  of  the  Claudian  family  at  Rome. 

RsoiLLus  I.,  a  small  lake  of  Liatium, 
nortliwest  of  Pra?neste,  and  southeast   of 
GabiL      It  was  the  scene  of  a  great  battle 
between  the  Romans  and  f^atins,  after  the 
expulsion  of  Tarquin,  in  which  the  latter 
were  totally  defeated.     The  lake  Regillus 
is  thought  to  be  <7  Loffhetto  deUa  Colomna, 
near  the  small  town  of  that  name. —  II. 
iBmilius  Lucius,  a   Roman  praetor,  a.  c. 
1 90.     He  commanded  the  Roman  navy  in 
the  war  with  Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of 
Syria.     After  rejecting  the  overtures  of 
that  king  for  peace,  be  defeated  the  Syrian 
fleet  off  the  promontory  of  Myonnesus  on 
the  coast  of  Ionia.     He  subsequently  com- 
pelled Phocaea  to  surrender,  and  honour- 
ably  observed  the  conditions  of  the  treaty ; 
B.  c.  189  he  celebrated  a  splendid  naval 
triumph. 

Reoiitm  Lepidum  or  Fo&ux  Lkvidi,  a 
city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  between  Parma 
and  Mutina,  founded  by  M.  ^miltus  Le- 
pidus,  who  constructed  the  ^milian  road 
on  which  it  stood.  It  is  noticed  in  history 
as  being  the  scene  of  the  death  of  the  elder 
Brutus  by  order  of  Pompey,  to  whom  be 
had  surrendered  himself. 

Reoulus,  I.  M.  AttilIus*  a  consul  dar- 
ing the  first  Punic  war.  He  reduced  Bnin- 
dusium,  and  in  his  second  consulship  took 
sixty-four,  and  sunk  thirty,  galleys  of  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily. 
He  then  landed  in  Africa,  and  made  him- 
self  master  of  about  two  hundred  places  of 
consequence  on  the  coast,  but  was  soon 
after  defeated  in  a  battle  by  Xantbippus, 
in  which  30,000  were  left  on  the  field,  and 
15,000    taken     prisoners,    among    whom 
was  Regulus.    He  was  carried  in  triumph 
to   Carthage,  where   he  was  kept    some 
years;  and  afterwards  sent  to  Rome  to 
propose  an  exchange  of  prisoners,    har- 
ing  been  first  compelled  to  bind  himself 
by  an  oath,  that  he  would  return,  in  case 
he  proved  unsuccessful.     ¥^en  he  came 
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to  Rome,  he  diMuaded  his  couDtrymeii 
from  accepting  the  terms  proposed,  and 
haTiug  returned  to  Carthage,  agreeably  to 
his  engagements,  was  inhumanly  put  to 
death  by  the  Carthaginians,  b.  c.  S51. 

RxMi,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica,  south- 
west of  the  Treviri,  and  south-cast  of  the 
VeromanduL  Their  capital  was  Duro- 
cortorum,  now  Hhmnu* 

RsM^i^vs,  I.,  a  chief  of  Tiber,  whose 
arms  were  seised  by  the  Rutulians,  and 
afterwards  became  part  of  the  plunder 
whioh  Euryalus  obtaued.  —  II.  A  friend 
of  Tumus,  trampled  to  death  by  his  horse^ 

RxMuaU,  festivals  established  at  Rome 
by  Romulus,  to  appease  the  Manes  of 
his  brother  Remus,  afterwards  called 
XcmaHo. 

RsMirs,  the  brother  of  Romulus,  ex- 
posed together  with  him  by  the  cruelty  of 
his  grancmtther.     See  Romvlus. 

RasyBNA,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  oo  the 
river  Chaboras.  Its  site  was  afterwards 
occupied  by  TbeodosiopoUs,  whidi  must 
not  be  confounded  with  another  city  of  the 
same  name  in  northern  Armenia.  The 
modem  name  of  Ressna  ia  JZcu-el-aJai. 

Rsx  SAcaoavM.  In  Roman  history,  a 
priest  appointed*  after  the  eipulsion  of 
Tarquin,  to  superintend  ffrtain  holy  rites 
which  had  always  been  performed  by  the 
king  in  person. 

Rha  ('Pa),  a  large  river,  now  the 
IFoiffa.  No  writer,  prior  to  Ptolemy, 
mentions  either  its  name  or  course. 

Rh  AcoTXs,  the  name  of  a  maritime  village 
in  Egypt^  on  the  site  of  which  Alexandria 
was  subsequently  erected. 

RBADAHAMTHUt,  a  SOU  of  JupiteT  sud 
Europa,  brother  of  Minos  and  Sarpedon, 
in  conjunction  with  whom  be  dispensed 
justice  in  Hades.  Being  driven  from 
Crete  by  his  brother  Minos,  he  passed 
into  the  Cyclades,  where  he  ruled  with 
justice  and  equity ;  but  having  committed 
an  accidental  homicide,  he  retired  sub- 
sequently to  BcBotia,  where  he  married 
Alcmena,  the  mother  of  Hercules. 

Bmmtu  the  inhabitants  of  Rtuetia.  See 
RiLsnA. 

RhjbxU,  a  country  of  £urope^  which 
occupied  a  part  of  the  Alps,  north  of  Italy 
and  east  of  Helvetia.  It  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Vindelieia,  and»  in 
geneml,  corresponded  to  the  country  of 
the  Qrltmtt  and  to  the  cantons  of  Urif 
Glaritj  &e.»  as  far  as  the  Lake  <^  Cba- 
atance.  This  eountry  was  originally  called 
western  Ulyrictun,  and  was  subjected  to 
the  Romans  by  Drusus,  in  the  reign  of 
AuguAtus ;  but,  wliea  Vindelicia  was  re- 
duced by  Tiberius,  it  was  fi>rmedr  together 


with  western  lUyrieum,  into  the  province 
called  Rbsfftia,  afterwards  divided  into 
Rluaetia  Prima  and  Seounda* 

Rhamnss,  a  king  and  augur,  who  as- 
sisted TUrnus  against  i^neas,  and  waa 
killed  in  the  night  by  Nisus. 

Rhamkvs,  a  maritune  town  of  Attic% 
sixty  stadia  north-east  of  Marathon,  so 
named  from  the  plant  rhamnus  {thorns 
buah),  which  grew  there  in  abundance. 
This  demos  belonged  to  the  tribe  .£antis, 
and  was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of 
Nemesis,  hence  styled  Jihamnutia  virgo, 

RuAMrsiMtTCs,  an  Egyptian  monarch, 
who  was  &bled  to  haive  descended  alive 
into  Hades,  where  he  played  at  dice  with 
Ceres^  and,  at  bis  return,  brought  with 
him  as  a  present  a  napkin  of  gold. 

Rhamsss,  RamIsxs.    See  Sssosrais. 

RuAaius  Campus,  a  part  of  the  Thria- 
sian  plain,  in  Attica,  near  Eleusis,  whera 
Ceres  was  said  to  have  first  sown  eom. 

Rbxa  ( Gr.  ^10,  /  ft9w)t  daughter  of 
CobIus  and  Terra,  wife  of  Saturn,  and 
mother  of  Vesta,  Ceres,  Juno,  Pluto,  &€» 
She  is  frequently  confounded  with  Ops^ 
Terra,  and  Cybele.  For  the  particulars  of 
her  history,  see  Satukn,  <-—  II.  Silvio, 
mother  of  Romulus  and  Remus;  also 
called  lUa.     See  Ilia. 

RuxnfijKxs.     See  Rxdokxs, 

RHBciIuif,  Reggio,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated and  flourishing  cities  of  Magna 
Graecia*  at  the  extremity  of  Italy,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Bruttii,  and  in  a  south-* 
eastern  direction  from  Messana  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Sicily.  It  was  founded 
nearly  700  years  a.  c,  by  a  party  of  Chal- 
cidians,  ZancUHUli^  and  other  Greek  colo- 
msts ;  sad  was  for  200  years  the  capital  of 
one  of  the  principal  republics  of  Southern 
Italy.  The  government  was  subject  to  the 
same  mutations  as  that  of  the  other  Greek 
cities,  being  sometimes  under  a  democracy, 
but  more  frequently  under  an  o]igarehy,or 
a  single  tyrant.  It  was  besieged  by  the 
elder  Dionysiu%  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  who^ 
having  succeeded  in  cutting  off  all  oommu* 
nication  between  the  sea  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  country  on  the  other,  reduced  the 
inhabitants  to  such  distress  for  want  of 
food,  that  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  said  to  have 
been  sold  for  five  minas,  or,  according  to 
the  usual  method  of  computing,  about 
15/»  Ids.  Qd,  At  last,  after  sustaining 
the  most  dreadful  privatiodsr  they  were 
obliged  to  surrender,  when  most  of  those 
who  survived  were  sent  as  slaves  to  Syi^r 
cuse.  It,  however,  again  recovered  somie 
portion  of  its  fonner  importance^  and  suc- 
ceeded in  repelling  an  attack  of  HannibaL 
Augustus  established  a  colony  in  the  (;ity. 
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It  produced  several  distinguished  followers 
of  Pythagoras,  some  historians  of  celebrity, 
and  some  distinguished  sculptors.  It  suf" 
feted  in  antiquity,  as  well  as  in  more  mo- 
dem times,  from  earthquakes. 

Rmcnxa,  also  called  Celadussa  and  Ar- 
temis, now  SdiHf  a  small  island  near  Delos ; 
which  Polycrates,  of  Samos,  is  said  to 
have  dedicated  to  Apollo,  connecting  it  to 
the  latter  island  by  means  of  a  chain. 

Rrvnus,  I.,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in 
Europe,  which  rises  in  Switziriand,  on  the 
north-east  side  of  Mount  St.  Cfctkard,  flows 
through  the  lake  oi  Constance,  and,  xwssing 
by  Batle,  Stnuhurgt  and  Mannheim,  re- 
ceives the  Maine  a  little  west  of  fixtnkfifrt, 
'  on  the  side  of  Germany ;  and  a  little  north 
of  this  the  Mosdle,  on  the  side  of  France, 
at  Cobientz,  It  then  passes  by  Cologne, 
and,  after  entering  the  Netherlands,  turns 
sharply  to  the  west,  divides  itself  into  two 
branches  (hence  called  Bieornis),  the 
southern  and  largest  of  which  b  called  the 
Waal,  the  northern  becomes  subdivided, 
and  only  a  small  and  comparatively  insig- 
nificant stream  retains  the  name  of  the 
Rhine,  and  flows  into  the  sea  west  of 
Utreekt  and  Leyden.  Its  course  is  above 
800  miles.  The  Rhine  was  long  a  barrier 
between  the  Romans  and  Germans;  it 
was  first  crossed  by  Julius  Caesar.  — 
II.  Reno,  a  small  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
rising  in  the  north  of  Etmria,  and  falling 
into  the  Padus,  Po,  It  is  celebrated  in 
history  for  the  meeting  of  the  second  tri- 
umvirate, which  took  place  a.  u.  c.  709,  in 
an  island  formed  by  its  stream. 

Rhesus,  a  king  of  Thrace,  son  of 
Strymon  and  Terpsichore,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Eioneus  and  Euterpe,  who,  irfter 
many  conquests  in  Europe,  marched  to 
the  assistance  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy, 
against  the  Greeks.  An  oracle  which  was 
well  known  to  the  Greeks,  having  declared 
that  Troy  should  never  be  taken  if  the 
horses  of  Rhesus  drank  the  waters  of  the 
Xanthus,  and  fed  upon  the  grass  of  the 
Trojan  plains,  two  of  their  best  generals, 
Diomedes  and  Ulysses,  were  commissioned 
|>y  the  rest  ta  intercept  the  Thraeian  prince^ 
They  accordingly  entered  the  camp  of 
Rhesus  in  the  night,  slew  him,  and  car- 
ried away  his  horses  to  their  camp. 

RHiANtrs,  a  Greek  poet,  a  native  c^  Crete, 
who  flourished  about  230  b.  c.  He  was 
orii^naUy  a  slave  in  a' school  of  exercise. 

RhikocolOea,  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  assigned  at  one  time 
to  Egypt,,  at  another  to  Syria,  and  lying  on 
the  confines  of  both. 

Rhiow,  or  Ruxvit,  a  promontory  of 
Aohaia,  opposite  Antirrhtum  in  JEtoUa,  at 


the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian  Gull  The 
strait  is  seren  stadia  across.  The  castleof 
the  Moreti  occupies  the  nte  of  this  place  at 
the  present  day. 

RHirHJBXi  large  mountains  at  the  north 
of  Scythia,  where  the  Gorgons  fixed  their 
residence.  The  name  Riphmm  is  applied 
to  any  c<^d  mountain  in  a  northern  country. 

RhooIkus,  Rhone,  a  large  and  rapid 
river  of  Europe^  which  rises  in  the  Glaeier 
of  Fmrea,  in  SwiiMerland  ;  and  after  passing 
through  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  where  it  re- 
ceives the  Saone  at  Lytme,  and  the  Dwranrt 
at  Avignon,  enters  the  Mediterranean  east 
of  Niemee  and  MontpeUier,  Its  whok 
course  is  about  470  miles. 

Ruonus   (*P^s),   a  edebrated    island 
in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  with  •  capital 
of  the  same  name,    Iving   southwest  of 
the  coast  of  Caria,  and  about  fbrty-thrw 
miles  distant  frmn  the  main  land.      It  is 
about  forty-five  miles  in  lengtii,  atnd  where 
broadest    about   eighteen    miles     across. 
Rhodes  was    early  distinguidied    by   its 
wealth,  its  naval  power,  the  wisdom  a€  its 
laws  and  institutions,  and  its  superiority  in 
art  and  science.     Tlepolomia,  a  prinee  of 
Rhodes,  distinguished  himself  at  the  ai^e 
of  Troy ;  and  the  island  couM  tiicn  boa^ 
of  the  then  fam(fbs  cities  of  lindua,  Jalysats, 
and   Camtrus.      Ilie  city  of  Rhodes  b 
much  less  ancient,  having  been  ibunded 
during  the  Peloponnesicn  war.      But  m 
advantageous  situation,  and  the  excellenee 
of  its  harbour,  soon  gave  it  a  decided  su- 
periority over  the  other  towns  of  the  ialaai 
many  of  whose  inhabitants  withdrew  to  it; 
and  it  was,  in  fact,  one  ci  tiie  best-buOc 
and  most  magnificent  cities  of  the  ancient 
world.     Its  temples,  especially  those  dedi* 
cated  to  Bacchus,  Diana,  Isis.  &e.,  were 
celebrated  alike  for  the  magnificence  of 
the  building,  and  the  statues  and  paintingi 
with  which  they  were  enriched  ;  but  iti 
most  famous  works  of  art  were  two  pic* 
tures  by  Protogenes,  and  the  coIossib  or 
brasen  statue  of  Apollo,  reckoned  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  worid.     The  wealth  of 
the  Rhodians  was  derived  partly  from  the 
fertile  soil  and  advantageous  aituation  of 
their  island,  but  more  from  th^r  exten- 
Hve  commerce  and  commercial    naviga- 
tion, and  the  wisdom  of  their  laws,  es^te- 
cially  those  having  reference  to  maritime 
affairs.     Such,  indeed,  was  the  estimatMa 
in  which  the  latter  were  held,  that  the  rule 
of  the  Rhodian  law  de  Jaetu  was  expressly 
embodied  in  the   Digest,  and  has    hcet 
thence   adopted  into  all   modem    codes. 
Rhodes  was  also  fiunous  for  its  seienoe  and 
literature.     iEschines,  on  his   redr^iaem 
from  Athena,  opened  a  school  of  rhetoric 
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in  this  city ;  and  towards  the  tennination 
of  the  Roman  republic,  and  under  the 
early  emperors,  Rhodes  was  held,  as  a 
school  of  eloquence,  literature,  and  philo- 
sophy, to  be  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  even 
to  Athens ;  and  these,  combined  with  the 
genial  temperature  of  the  climate,  and  the 
luxurious  refinement  of  the  capital  city, 
made  it  to  be  resorted  to  by  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  individuals  of  whom  Rome 
has  to  boast,  including,  among  others, 
Pompey  and  Cicero.  Julius  Caesar,  too, 
had  set  out  to  study  at  Rhodes,  and  was 
only  prevented  by  being  captured  on  his 
voyage  by  pirates.  Tiberius  resided  for 
about  seven  years  in  the  island.  It  seems 
also  to  have  been  a  &vourite  retreat  of 
those  Romans  who  wished  to  withdraw 
from  the  Actions  and  turmoil  of  Rome. 
The  government  of  Rhodes,  which,  like 
that  of  most  other  Greek  cities,  was  ori- 
ginally monarchical,  was  subsequently 
changed  into  a  democracy,  and  ultimately 
into  an  aristocracy;  under  which  it  en* 
joyed  a  degree  of  tranquillity  and  prospe- 
rity to  which  most  Grecian  cities  were 
strangers.  It  was  taken  by  Mausolus, 
king  of  Caria,  but  soon  recovered  its  in< 
dependenoe,  and  continued  to  enjoy  pro> 
found  peace,  till  it  was  attacked  by  De- 
metriust  the  son  of  Antigonus.  The  siege 
of  Rhodes  by  Demetrius  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  in  ancient  history;  but 
all  the  science  and  efforts  of  Demetriua 
were  defeated  by  the  bravery  and  reso- 
lution of  the  Rhodians,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  atuto  303 
B.  c,  after  it  had  continued  about  a  year. 
The  Rhodiaiis  were  subsequently  ranked 
among  the  steadiest  of  the  allies  of  Rome  ; 
they  repulsed  Mithridates,  who  made  an 
atlack  on  their  city,  and  continued  to  en- 
joy their  liberty  till  the  reign  of  Vespasian, 
when  Rhodes  was  made  a  Roman  pro- 
Tinee. 

Rhooopk,  or  RnoDons,  a  celebrated 
courtesan  of  Greece^  fellow  servant  with 
JEsap,  at  the  court  of  a  king  of  Samos. 
She  was  carried  to  Egypt  by  Xanthus, 
and  her  liberty  was  at  last  bought  by  Cha- 
raxes  of  Mitylene,  brother  of  Sappho,  who 
was  enamoured  of  and  married  her. 

RHdoors,  DetpotoDagh,  a  lofty  moun- 
tain range  of  Thrace,  sweeping  down  to 
the  south  from  the  great  chains  of  Haemus 
and  Soomius,  and  sending  out  a  number  of 
lateral  ridges  which  spread  over  the  whole 
of  the  southern  and  westerp  districts  of 
Thrace. 

RH5o5riuus,  used  in  the  same  signifi- 
eation  as  TftracMut,  because  Rhodcpe  was 
a  mountain  of  that  country. 


RucsBus,  a  horse  of  Mezentius,  which 
his  master  addressed  with  the  determina- 
tion to  conquer  or  die,  when  he  saw  his 
son  Lausus  brought  lifeless  from  the  battle. 

Rmcscus,  I.  one  of  the  Centaurs,  killed 
at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous  by  Bacchus. 
—II.  One  of  the  giants  killed  by  Bacchus, 
under  the  form  of  a  lion,  in  the  war 
against  Jupiter  and  the  gods. 

RucETiuH  and  Sigjbum/  two  promon- 
tories forming  the  northern  and  southern 
horns  of  the  bay  in  which  lay  the  fleet  of 
the  Greeks  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  On  the 
former  Ajax  was  interred ;  on  the  lattes 
were  the  tombs  of  Achilles,  Patroclus,  and 
Antiochus.  Towns  having  the  same  names 
were  afterwards  built  in  the  neighbour-^ 
hood  of  these  capes. 

Rmosus,  a  city  of  Syria,  lying  on  the 
Sinus  Issicus,  fifteen  miles  from  Seleucia, 
and  north-west  of  Antiochia. 

Rhoxalami,  a  warlike  Sarmatian  raca 
north  of  the  I^dus  Maeotis,  generally 
considered  as  the  progenitors  of  the  Rus- 
sians. Having  joined  their  arms  to  those 
of  a  neighbouring  nation,  they  frequently 
attacked  Uie  Roman  confines  near  the 
Danube  and  the  Carpathian  Mountains. 
A.  n.  68  tiiey  surprised  Moesia.  a.  n.  166 
they  carried  on  war  against  the  Marcoii' 
manni,  and  about  a  century  later  were 
numbered  among  the  enemies  over  whom 
Aurelian  triumphed.  During  the  first 
three  centuries  they  occupied  the  southern 
parts  of  Poland,  Red  Russia,  and  Kiovia* 
the  seats  possessed  by  the  Russians  of  the 
ninth  century. 

RuoxANA.     See  Roxama. 

Rhutsni  or  RuTaiMi,  a  people  of  Gallia 
Aquitanica,  in  Narbonensis  Prima,  whose 
territory  was  situated  on  either  side  of  the 
Tamis  or  Tarn,  Segodunum,  now  Bodex^ 
was  their  chief  town. 

RhtndIcus,  formerly  called  Lycus,  a 
river  of  Asia  Minor,  which  rose  in  the  lake 
Antynia,  near  Miletopolis,  received  the 
Macestus  and  other  rivers,  and  separated 
the  province  of  Asia  from  Bithynia. 

RioondLUM,  Real,  a  town  of  Grallia 
Belgica,  on  the  river  Mosella,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Treveri,  and  north-east  of  Au- 
gusta Treverorum. 

RoBiGO  OB  RoBiQUs,  a  deity  of  the  Ro- 
mans, worshipped  to  avert  mildew.  Hia 
festivals,  called  Robigalia,  were  celebrated 
on  the  S5th  of  April,  just  before  the  Flo- 
ralla. 

RooATi^KKS  LxcjNiA,  the  name  given 
to  sereral  enactments  passed  by  Licinius 
Stolo  and  L.  Sextius,  tribunes  of  the 
people^  B.  c.  378—372,  irhich  contributed 
greatly  to  the  establishment  of  democracy 
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8t  Rome.  These  rogttions  were,  I.  that 
do  moreitiUitary  tribunes  should  be  chosen, 
but  eonsuls  onW,  and  of  these  one  to  be  a 
plebeian  :  2.  that  one  h^  of  the  guardians 
of  the  Sibylline  books  should  be  pleb^uis : 
3.' that  m  cases  of  debt,  all  the  interest 
sAready  paid  should  be  deducted  from  the 
capital,  and  the  residue  paid  in  three  equal 
ttinual  instalments :  4.  an  Agrarian  law  ; 
of  which  the  principal  provisions  were, 
that  the  public  land  should  have  its  boun- 
daries marked  out;  that  erery  Roman 
citizen  should  be  entitled  to  enjoy  it ;  that 
no  one  should  hold  more  than  500  jugera 
of  it  in  arable  or  plantation  land,  or  feed 
more  than  100  head  of  black,  or  500  of 
small  cattle,  on  the  public  pasture ;  that  a 
tenth  of  the  produce  of  com  land,  a  fifth 
of  that  of  rineyards  and  plantations,  and 
80  much  a  head  graziog-money  for  cattle, 
should  be  paid  to  the  state ;  that  this  tax 
should  be  farmed  out  every  lustrum  by 
the  censors,  and  the  produce  of  it  appro- 
priated to  the  payment  of  the  army  ;  that 
the  possessors  of  the  public  land  dbould 
be  bound  to  employ  free  labourers  on  their 
land  in  a  rated  proportion  to  their  posses- 
sion. 

Roma,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  world, 
but  now  of  a  small  part  of  Italy,  the  Papal 
States,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
plain,  called  the  '*  Campagna  di  Roma,*'  on 
both  banks  of  the  Tiber,  sixteen  miles  in  a 
straight  line  from  its  mouth.  The  founda- 
tion of  Rome  is  hidden  in  the  obscurity  of 
an  age,  respecting  which  few  records  re- 
mained in  the  time  of  its  historians;  but 
its  origin  is  universally  ascribed  to  Romu- 
lus, who  is  said  to  have  laid  the  founda- 
tions April  90,  B.  c.  753,  3251  years  after 
the  creation  of  the  world,  431  years  after 
the  Trojan  war,  and  in  the  4th  year  of  the 
6th  Olymp.  In  its  original  state  it  occu- 
pied but  a  small  castle  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Palatine ;  but  before  the  death  of 
the  founder,  the  Romans  had  covered  with 
their  habitations  the  Palatine,  Capitoline, 
Aventine^  and  EsquUine  hills,  with  Mount 
Coelius  and  Quirinalis.  ^See  these  terms.) 
Ancient  Rome  was  diviaed  into  fourteen 
regiones  or  districts:  —  Regio  1.  Porta 
Capena;  2.  Celimontana;  S.  of  Isis  by 
R^us,  Moneta,  and  by  Victor  of  Serapis ; 
4k  Pja  Sacra  or  Templum  Pacis;  5.  £s- 
quiUna;  6.  Alta  Semita;  7.  Via  Lata; 
8.  Forum  Romanum ;  9.  Circus  Fla* 
sninius  ;  la  Pftlatium;  11.  Circus  Maxi- 
mus;  IS.  Piscina  Publiea  ;'  IS.  Aventi- 
nus;  14.  Ttenstiberina.  Almost  all  these 
districts  contain  numerous  monuments  of 
Roman  grandeur-;  but,  for  a  succinct 
though  luminous  account    of  theae^  we 


must    refer    the    reader    to    ^C^dhcK's 
Oeoff.  Diet,,  art.  **  Rome."     During  244 
years    the    Romans    were    govemedi    by 
kings,  but  the  public  and   private    vices 
of  Tarquinius   Superbus  led   (onoo   510 
B.  c. )  to  the  abolition  of  kii^l j   govern- 
ment,  and  the  establiihment  of  the  re- 
public, under  two  consuls,  annually  cboKBen, 
originally  fix>m  the  patricians  onlj»  but 
afterwards  from  either  patricians  or  ple> 
beians.    The  temporary  ascendancy  of  the 
patrician    party  effected  the    iostitutioa 
(b.  c.  500)  of  the  dictatorship,  by  which, 
on  extraordinary  emergencies,  the  whole 
power  of  the  state  was  committed  to  a 
single  individual,  who   might   act    with 
despotical  authority.     In  the  sequel,  after 
msny  delays  and  much  imposition,  officers 
called   tribunes   were    appointed    by   the 
people,  who  had  a  veto  on  the  proceedli^ 
of  die  senate.     The  constitution  was  thus 
founded  on  the  principle  of  a  distribtiticin 
of  power  between  the  aristocracy  aad  the 
commonalty ;  and  in  this  state  it  wenamined 
without  any  considerable  change,  to  the 
end  of  the  Punic  wars,  the  empire  of  Rome 
being  in  the  meanwhile  extended   over 
Italy,  Sicily,  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  the  N. 
coast  of  Africa,  and  part  of  ^pain.     Amid 
these  successes  the  distinction  of  patricians 
and  plebeians  seemed  to  have  disappeared ; 
but  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  publie 
lands,  or  of  those  conquered  by  the  arms 
of  the  republic,  led  to  new,  protracted,  and 
bloody  struggles  between  the  patricians, 
who  had  appropriated  to  thenia^Tes  the 
llon^i  shore  of  these  lands,  and  the  plebeians^ 
who  sought  to  bring  about  their  more 
equitable  division.     This  occasioned  the 
introduction  by  the  latter  of  an  AomAaiAS 
Law.    (See  Aobabia  Leoes.)     It  would 
be  impossible  within  our  limits  to  enter 
into  details  respecting  the  contests  that 
ensued  respecting  these  law^  or  to  gire 
even  an  outline  of  the  various  fortunes  of 
Rome  in  her  onward  progress  to  universal 
empire.     Suffice  it  here  to  observe  that  in 
the  course  of  time  the  whole  power  of  the 
state  came  to  be  engrossed  by  the  great 
military  leaders;  and  Marius  and  Sylla, 
Pompey  and  Cesar,  and  Mark  Antony  were 
successively  masters  of  the  Roman  worid. 
After  the  battle  of  Actium,  the   Romans 
seemed  unable  to  govern  themselves  with> 
out  the  assistance  of  a  chief,  who^  under 
the  title  of  intperator,  an  appeOation  given 
to  every  commander  by  his  army    after 
some  signal  rictory,  reigned  with  aa  much 
power  and  sovereignty  as  another  Tarquin. 
Under  their  emperors  the  Romana  lived  a 
life  of  luxury.     They  had  long  forgotten 
to  appear  in  the  field,  and  their  wars 
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left  to  be  wftged  b^  mereenary  troops,  who 
fought  without  spurit,  and  were  erer  ready 
to  Yield  to  him  who  bought  their  aUegiance 
and  fidelity  with  the  greatest  sumt.  Few 
were  the  emperors  of  Rome  whose  days 
were  not  shortened  by  poison  or  the  sword 
of  an  assassin.  At  length  the  Roman  pos- 
sessions were  diTidea  into  two  distinct 
empires  by  the  enterprinng  Constantine, 
A.  D.  398.  Constantinople  became  the  seat 
of  the  Eastern  empire ;  Rome  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  Western  emperors, 
and  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  their 
dominions.  Rome  with  Italy  was,  a*  n. 
800,  delivered  by  Charlemagne,  then  em- 
peror of  the  West,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Pope,  who  still  continues  to  hold  the 
sovereignty  and  maintain  his  independence. 

R6]c{)L)biB,  a  patronymic  given  to  the 
Roman  people  frcnn  Romulus,  the  founder 
of  their  city. 

RoMt^Lus,  a  son  of  Mars  and  Ilia,  grand- 
son of  Numitor,  king  of  Alba,  bom  at  the 
same  birth  with  Remus.  These  two  children 
were  thrown  into  the  Tiber  by  order  of 
Amulius,  who  usurped  the  crown  of  his 
brother  Numitor,  but  were  preserved  by  a 
she- wolf,  who  came  and  fed  them  with  her 
milk ;  and  being  found  by  Faustulus,  one 
of  the  king's  shepherds,  were  educated  as 
his  own  children.     The  two  youths  grew 
up,  employed  in  the  pastoral  occupation  of 
their  foster-fether.       But   their   superior 
mien,  courage,  and  abiliUes  soon  acquired 
for  them  a  decided  superiority  over  their 
young  compeers,  and  they  became  leaders 
of  the  youthful  herdsmen  in  their  con- 
tests with  robbers  or  with  rivals.    Having 
quarrelled  with  the  herdsmen  of  Numitor, 
whose  flocks  were  accustomed  to  graze  on 
the  neighbouring  hill  Aventinus,  Remus 
fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  was  dragged 
iHsfore  Numitor  to  be  punished.     While 
Numitor,  struck  with  the  noble  bearing  of 
the  youth,  was  hesitating  what  punish- 
ment to  inflict,  Romulus,  accompanied  by 
Faustulus,  hastened  to  the  rescue  of  Remus. 
On   their  arrival  at  Alba,  the  secret   of 
their  origin  was  discovered,  and  a  plan  was 
speedily  organised  for  the    expulsion  of 
Amulius,   and  the  restoration    of   their 
grandfather  Numitor  to  his  throne.     This 
was  soon  accomplished;    but    the   twin- 
brothers,  feeling  little  disposition  to  remain 
in  a  subordinate  position  at  Alba,  under- 
took to  build  a  new  city,  and,  to  deter- 
mine which  of  the   two   brothers  should 
have  the  management  of  it,  they  had  re- 
course to  omens  and  the  flight  of  birds. 
Romulus  marked  with  a  furrow  the  place 
where  he  wished  to  erect  the  walls ;  but 
tliqlr  slcndemess  was  ridiculed  by  Remus, 


who  leaped  over  theia  with  contempt, 
and  was  immediately  put  to  death, 
either  by  his  brother,  or  one  of  the  work- 
men. Romulua,  by  making  an  asylum  of 
a  sacred  grove,  soon  collected  a  multitude 
of  fugitives,  formgnersv  and  criminals^ 
whom  he  received  as  his  lawful  subjects. 
Tlie  Romans  celebrated  games  in  honour 
of  the  god  Consus,  and  forcibly  carried 
away  all  the  females  assembled  to  be  spec- 
tators of  these  unusual  exhibitions.  These 
violent  measures  offended  the  neighbour^ 
ing  nations.  They  made  war  against  the 
ravishers  with  various  success,  till  at  last 
they  entered  Rome,  betrayed  to  them  by 
one  of  the  stolen  virgins.  The  Sabines 
were  conquered,  or,  according  to  Ovid,  the 
two  enemies  laid  down  their  arms,  when 
the  women  had  rushed  between  the  two 
armies,  and  by  their  entreaties  raised  com- 
passion in  the  bosoms  of  their  parents  and 
husbands.  The  Sabines  left  their  original 
possessions,  and  came  to  live  in  Rome^ 
where  Tatius,  their  king,  shared  the  sove- 
reign power  with  Romulus.  Aftowarda 
Romulus  divided  the  lands  obtidned  by 
conquest.  One  part  was  reserved  for  re- 
ligious uses,  to  erect  temples,  and  oonse* 
crate  altars ;  the  other  appropriated  for  the 
expenses  of  the  state;  the  third  equally 
distributed  among  his  subjects,  divided 
into  three  classes  or  tribes.  The  most  aged 
and  experienced,  to  the  number  of  100, 
were  also  chosen,  whom  the  monarch  might 
consult  in  matters  of  importance,  and  from 
their  age  called  tenaiors,  and  from  their 
authority  patret.  The  whole  body  of  the 
people  was  also  distinguished  by  the  names 
pairieiana  Kod  pUbeicMSf  patnm  and  clieni^ 
who  by  mutual  interest  were  induced  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  state,  and  pnn 
mote  the  public  good.  Some  time  after 
Romulus  disappeared  as  he  was  giving 
instructions  to  the  senators,  and  it  was 
asserted  that  the  king  had  been  taken  up 
to  heaven,  a.  c.  714,  after  a  reign  of  thirty* 
nine  years.  Divine  honours  were  paid  to 
him  under  the  name  o^Quirintu,  A  temple 
was  raised  to  him ;  and  a  regular  priest, 
Ftamen  Qu{rinaH$,  appointed  to  preside 
over  the  sacrifices. 

Romulus  SxlvTus,  or  Alladius,  I.  a 
king  of  Alba. — 1 1.  Momyllus  Augustuluis 
last  of  the  emperors  of  the  western  empire 
of  Rome.     See  Augustulus. 

Rom  us,  a  king  of  the  Latins,  who  was 
said  to  have  expelled  the  Tyrrhenians. 

RosciXnum,  RouanOf  a  fortified  port  on 
the  coast  of  Bruttium,  below  Sybaris.  l*he 
haven  of  the  Thurians,  by  name  Roscia, 
wss  nearer  the  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small 
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Roscius,  I.,  Q.,  A  Roman  actoTt  from  his 
sumnme  G  alius,  supposed  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Gaul,  north  of  the  Po,  although 
educated  in  the  vicinity  of  Lanuvium  and 
Aricia.  He  was  so  celebrated  on  the 
stage  that  his  name  has  become,  in  modem 
times  a  usual  term  to  designate  an  aetor 
of  extraordinary  excellence.  He  died 
about  B.  c.  62.  —  II.  Sextus,  a  rich  oHken 
of  Ameria,  in  the  dictatorship  of  Sylia, 
accused  of  parricide,  but  defended  by  Ci- 
cero, and  triumphantly  acquitted,  a.  d.  c. 
^3.  —  III.  Otho,  a  tribune,  who  made« 
law  to  discriminate  the  knights  from  the 
common  people  at  public  spectacles. 

Rost^  Campus,  or  RosIa,  a  beautiful 
plain  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  near 
the  lake  Velinum. 

RoTOimlans,  Rown^  a  city  of  Gallia 
Lugdunensis,  and  afterwards  the  capi- 
tal of  Lugdunensis  Secunda. 

RoxAKA,  a  Bactrian  lady,  the  daughter 
of  Oxyartes,  commander  of  the  Sogdian 
fock  for  Darius,  on  the  reduction  of  which 
by  Alexander  she  became  the  wife  of  the 
conqueror.  At  the  death  of  Alexander  she 
was  enceinte,  and  her  son,  who  received  the 
name  of  Alexander  iKgus,  was  acknow- 
ledged as  king  along  with  Philip  Arida?us. 
Roxana  having  become  jealous  of  theautho- 
rity  of  Statira,  the  other  wife  of  Alexander, 
destroyed  her  by  the  aid  of  Perdiccas;  but 
she  herself  was  afterwards  shut  up  in  Am- 
phipoHs,  and  put  to  death  by  Cassander. 

RoxoLANi.     See  Rhoxolani. 

RuBE^  Promontorium,  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  North  Cape  at  the  north  of 
Scandinavia,  but  by  others  the  northern 
extremity  of  Courland. 
.  RuBi,  RuvOf  a  town  of  Apulia;  hence 
the  epithet  Rubeu»  was  applied  to  bramble 
bushes,  which  grew  there.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  called  RubUtni. 

RuBicow,  a  small  stream  of  Italy,  falling 
into  the  Adriatic  to  the  north  of  Ariminum. 
It  formed  in  part  the  northern  boundary  of 
htdia  Propria,  and  on  this  account  the  Ro- 
man generals  were  forbidden  to  pass  the 
Rubicon  with  an  armed  force,  Tinder  dread- 
fhl  imprecations.  As  it  is  well  kdown, 
Cceaar  crossed  the  Rubicon  with  his  army 
at  the  breaking  oiut  of  the  civil  war,  ex- 
claiming "  The  die  is  cast*'  The  position 
of  the  Rubicon  has  not  been  clearly  ascer- 
tained ;  some  identify  it  with  FiumenmOt 
tome  with  Xuta,  and  others  with  PitaUUo, 

RuBiGO,  a  goddess.     See  Robzoo. 

Rubra  Saxa,  a  place  of  Etruria,  near 
Veil,  eight  miles  from  Rome. 

RuBauu   MARK,    the    Red   Sea,      See 
Arabicqs  Sikus,  and  ERrrHRjBUM  mark. 

RuDijB,  I.  a  town  of  Calabria,  built  by  a 


Cb«ek  colony,  and  fimious  for  heang  dw 
birth-place  of  the  poet  Ennius,  thence 
called  Rudius  Homa — II.  A  town  of 
Apulia,  in  the  district  of  Peacetia^  $ome> 
times  caDed  Radias  Peueeti«,  to  distio. 
guish  it  fktnn  Rudi«  in  Calabria. 

RcrxKirs,  L,  a  native  of  Gaul,  who 
became  minister  of  state  to  ^e  enapeross 
Theodosiua  and  Aroadius.  Afier  tb« 
death  of  Theodosiiia,  he  soeeeedcd  Co  ab. 
solute  authority  over  the  Eastern  enzpirv 
in  the  reign  cif  Areadius,  but  soon  feil 
beneath  the  power  of  Stilxefao,  general 
under  Honorius  in  tlieW«tem  empire, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  the  army.  —  IL 
Called  also  Torakius,  a  priest  of  Aqui* 
leia,  in  the  fourth  eentury.  He  became 
so  attached  to  St.  Jerome,  that  be  accom* 
panied  him  to  the  East;  but  being  per- 
secuted by  the  Arians  under  Valens,  he 
was  banished  into  Palestine,  when?  be 
founded  a  monastery  on  Mount  Olivet, 
and  employed  himself  in  translating  Greek 
authors  into  Latin.  His  version  of  Origcn 
gave  such  oftbnce  to  his  old  acquaintance 
Jerome,  that  he  wrote  Intteriy  against 
him,  and  Rafinus  was  cited  to  Rome  by 
pope  Anastasius,  who  condemned  hta  trans- 
lation; upon  which  he  retired  to  Scilj, 
where  he  died,  about  a.  n.  410l  Gerera) 
of  his  works  still  remain. 

Ruoli,  a  people  of  Germany,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Sinus  Codanus,  between  the 
Viadrus  or  Oder  and  the  Visttila,  and  west 
of  the  Gothones.  Tbey  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  isle  of  Rugia  (now  Sv^n\ 
where  the  goddess  Hertna  was  worshipped 
with  peculiar  reverenfie.  At  a  sabsequeat 
period  they  founded  a  new  kingdom  od 
the  northern  side  of  the  Danube,  named 
after  them  Rugiland,  in  Anatri&  mmd 
Upper  Hungary f  which  was  oreitlirowa 
by  Odoacer. 

RupilTus,  a  native  of  I^wneste,  sni^ 
named  Ret,  who,  having  been  proecribed 
by  Octavianus,  then  a  triumvir,  fled  to  the 
army  of  Brutus,  and  became  a  fi^)ow> 
soldier  of  Horace.  Jealous,  however,  of 
the  military  advancement  which  the  latter 
had  obtained,  Rupilius  reproached  him 
with  the  meanness  of  his  origin,  and  Ho- 
race retaliates  in  the  seventh  Satirv  of  the 
first  book. 

RuTKKi,  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaii]»  wbose 
territory  answered  to  the  modem  Su- 
verffue.     Their  chief  city  was  Segodunmn. 

RutilYus  Rufus,  p.,  I.,  a  consul  in  the 
age  of  Sylla.  When  he  was  banished  from 
Rome,  he  retired  to  Smyrna  amidst  the 
praises  of  the  people;  and  first  taoght 
the  Roman  soldiers  to  Rubricate  their 
own  arms.  —  II.  Lupus,  a  rhetorician,  a 
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treatise  of  whose,  in  two  books,  de  Figuris 
Sententiarum  et  Elocutionist  still  remains. 
The  period  when  he  flourished  is  un- 
certain.—  III.  Numatianus,  a  native  of 
Gaul,  bom  either  at  Tolosa  (  Tbulouse)  or 
Fictavii  {Poitiers),  and  who  flourished  at 
the  close  of  the  fourth  and  commencenient 
of  the  fifth  centuries  of  our  era.  He  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  prefect  at 
Borne  when  that  city  was  taken  by  Alaric, 
A.  o.  410.  An  imperfect  poem  of  his  is 
ptiU  extant,  entitled  Itinerariumj  or  De 
Beditu, 

RuT&Li,  a  people  of  Latium,  known  as 
well  as  the  Latins  by  the  name  of  Abo- 
rigines, When  ^neas  came  into  Italy, 
Tumus  was  their  king,  and  they  sup- 
ported him  in  the  war  waged  agunst  this 
foreign  prince.     Their  capital  was  Ardea. 

RuT^n^  a  sea-port  town  of  Britain, 
abounding  in  excellent  oysters ;  hence  the 
epithet  Rutupinus.  Some  suppose  that  it 
is  the  modern  town  Dover  t  others,  ^ich- 
htroughy  w  Sandwich, 
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Saba,  or  Marxaba,  the  capital  of  the 
Sabaei,  in  Arabia  Felix,  famous  for  frank- 
incense and  myrrh.  Saba  corresponds  with 
the  modem  Sacula  or  Saade. 

SabXchus,  or  Sabacox,  a  king  of  iEthi-. 
opia,  who  invaded  Egypt,  and  reigned 
there  after  the  expulsion  of  king  Amasis. 
After  a  reign  of  fifty  years,  being  terrified 
by  a  dream,  he  retbed  into  his  own  king- 
dom. 

Sabjei,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix.  See 
Saba. 

SIbItb,  a  town  of  Etruria,  north-east  of 
C»re,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  lake, 
called  from  it  the  Lacus  Sabatinua  The 
town  was  said  to  have  been  swallowed  up 
by  the  waters  of  the  lake. 

Sabativx,  a  people  of  Campania,  who 
derived  their  name  from  the  small  river 
Sabatus  that  flowed  through  their  territory. 
They  were  among  the  Campanian  tribes 
that  revolted  to  HannibaL 

SabItus,  SabbaiOf  a  river  rising  in  Cam- 
pania, and  flowing  into  Samnium,  where  it 
joined  the  Calor,  near  Beneventum. 

Sababius,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  given 
him,  according  to  some,  by  the  Thracians, 
or,  according  to  others,  by  the  Phrygians. 

SabbXta,  or  Sabbatua,  Scebam,  or  MarA, 
a  city  of  Arabia  Felix,  the  capital  of  the 
Chatramatitae. 

Sabklli,  a  people  of  Italy,  descended 
from  the  Sabines,  or,  according  to  some, 
from  the   Samnites,  who   inhabited  the 


country  between  the  Sabines  and  Marsi ; 
hence  the  epithet  SaheUicus, 

SabIna,  Julia,  srand-niece  of  the  Em- 
peror Trajan,  ana  wife  of  Hadrian,  to 
whom  she  became  united  chieflv  throiigh 
the  means  of  the  Empress  Plotma.  The 
unkindness  of  her  husband  is  said  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  her  death,  a.  d.  138. 

Sabini,  an  ancient  people  of  Italy, 
reckoned  among  the  Aborigines^  or  those 
inhabitants  whose  origin  was  not  known. 
Their  possessions  were  situated  near  Rome, 
between  the  Nar  and  Anio,  and  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Apennines  and  Una- 
bria,  south  by  Latium,  east  by  the  JE^[u]y 
west  by  Etruria.  The  Sabines  are  cele- 
brated as  the  first  who  took  up  arms  against 
the  Romans  to  avenge  the  rape  of  their 
women  at  a  spectacle  to  which  they  had 
been  invited.  At  a  later  period  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Sabines  left  their  an- 
cient possessions,  and  migrated  to  Rome, 
where  they  settled  with  their  new  allies, 
and  ranked  as  Roman  citizens.  Their 
chief  cities  were  Cures,  Crustumeriura, 
Collatia,  Comiculum,  Fidenae,  Nomentum* 
Reate,  &c. 

SabIkqs,  L,  Aulus,  a  Roman  poet,  the 
friend  and  contemporary  of  Ovid,  and  to 
whom  the  last  six  of  the  heroic  epistles  of 
that  bard  are  generally  ascribed  by  com- 
mentators. —  II.  Julius,  an  ofiicer  who 
proclaimed  himself  emperor  in  the  b^in- 
ning  of  Vespasian's  reign.  Being  soon 
after  defeated  in  a  battle,  he  hid  himself  in 
a  cave  with  two  domestics,  where  he  con- 
tinued unseen  for  nine  years ;  and,  OQ 
being  discovered,  was  put  to  death  by  Ves- 
pasian. —  III.  Flavius,  a  brother  of  Ves- 
pasian, celebrated  for  fidelity  to  Vitellius. 
He  commanded  in  the  Roman  armies 
thirty- five  years,  and  was  governor  of 
Rome  for  twelve,  and  was  at  last  killed  by 
the  populace. 

Sams,  I.,  Samibre,  a  river  of  Gallia 
Bclgica,  rising  in  the  territory  of  the 
Nervii,  and  falling  into  the  Mosa  {Mtiese') 
at  Namurcum  ( ATamur),  in  the  territory  of 
the  Aduatioi.  —  II.  Also  called  the  Si(ga- 
nus,  a  river  of  Carmania,  between  the 
southern  promontory  of  Carmania  and  the 
river  Andania. — III.  Satio,  a  river  of  Cis- 
alpine Gaul,  riang  in  Umbria,  and  falling 
into  the  Adriatic  north  of  the  Rubicon. 
At  its  mouth  lay  the  town  of  Savis,  now 
Torre  del  Savio. 

SabrXia,  Sabartf  or  Tripoli  VecehiOf  a 
city  of  Africa,  in  the  Regio  Syrtioa,  west 
of  0£a  and  east  of  the  Syrtis  Minor.  It 
fi^rroed,  together  with  OSa  and  Leptis 
Magna,  what  was  called  TripolLs  Africana, 
and  was  ibrtified  by  Justinian. 
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SabhIwa,  also  ealled  SabrUna,  now  the 
Severn  in  England, 

Sacm,  a  name  given  by  the  Persians  to 
all  the  more  northern  nations  of  Asia,  but 
which,  at  a  subsequent  period,  designated 
a  particular  people,  whoae  territory  was 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Sogdiana,  north 
and  east  by  Scythia,  and  south  by  Bactri- 
ana  and  the  chain  of  Iroaus.  Their  coun- 
try, therefore,  corresponds  in  some  degree 
to  Little  Bucharia  and  the  adjacent  districts. 
The  Sacs  were  a  wild,  uncivilised  race,  of 
nomadic  habits,  without  cities,  and  dwell- 
ing in  woods  and  caves. 

Sacse  mons,  a  mountain  near  Rome 
See  MoKs  SACxa. 

SAcsa  roarus,  or  Sacri  roarus,  a  place 
of  Italy  near  Pneneste,  famous  for  a  battle 
between  Sylla  and  Marius,  in  which  the 
former  obtained  the  victory. 

Sacra  via,  a  celebrated  street  of  Rome, 
where  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  was 
fkbled  to  have  been  made  between  RomU'. 
lus  and  Tatius.  It  led  from  the  amphi- 
theatre to  the  Capitol,  and  triumphal  pro- 
cessions passed  through  it  to  the  Capitol. 

SacrXni,  a  people  of  Latium,  who  as- 
sisted Turnus  against  ^neas.  They  were 
descended  from  the  Pelasgians,  or  from  a 
priest  of  Cybele. 

Sacrum,  I.,  Bellum,  a  name  given  to 
the  wars  carried  on  against  the  Phocians  for 
their  sacrilege  in  relation  to  the  temple  of 
Delphi.  Thefint  began  b.  c.  448,  and  in 
it  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  were 
auxiliaries  on  opposite  sides.  The  teeond 
began  a.  c.  S57,  and  finished  nine  years 
after  by  Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  de- 
stroyed all  the  cities  of  the  Phocians. — II. 
Promontorium,  a  promontory  of  Spain, 
Cape  St,  Vineent. — III.  Another  promon- 
tory of  the  coast  of  Lycia,  near  the  Cheli- 
donian  islands,  now  Cape  Kelidoma. 

SadtXtxs,  one  of  the  Mermnadse,  who 
reigned  in  Lydia  twelve  years  after  his 
filler  Oyges.  He  made  war  against  the 
Milesians. 

SatXbis,  I.,  Cennia  or  Senia,  a  river  of 
Spain,  between  the  Iberus  and  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules. —  II.  A  city  of  Hispania 
Tsrraconensis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Con- 
testani,  just  below  the  river  Sucro  or 
Xuear.  It  was  a  municipium,  and  had  re- 
ceived a  Roman  colony,  from  which  latter 
circumstance  it  took  the  name  of  Augusta. 
Scetabis  was  famed  for  its  linen  manufac- 
ture. The  Arabians  chansed  the  name  to 
XativOf  but  it  is  now  called  S,  Pheiippe, 

SaoXris.     See  Sanoaris. 

Sacra  or  Saoras,  Sapra,  a  river  of 
Magna  Oraecia,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Bruttii,  falling  into  the  Sinus  Tarentinus, 


celebrated  for  the  memorable  overthrow 
of  the  Crotoniat«  by  the  Loerians  and 
Rhegians. 

SAOoirruMor  SAGUXTOSiAfarvtcdira.  a  city 
of  Hispania  Tarraconenna,  north  of  Valen- 
tia,  some  distance  below  the  mouth  oC  tbe 
Iberus,  and  about  three  miles  and  a  half  from 
the  Mediterranean.  The  prevalent  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  Saguntum  was  ori|^na]ly 
founded  by  colonists  from  Zacynthus,  who 
were  afterwards  joined  by   RutuU   finom 
Ardea.     It  appears  to  have  early  attained 
to  great  wealth  and  distinction ;  and  beiog 
xealously  attached  to  the  Romans,  it  be- 
came an  object  of  hostility  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians.    It   was  besieged  by    Hannibal 
previously  to  his  invasion  of  Italy ;  but 
the  strength  of  the  city,  and  tbe  determined 
bravery  of  the  inhabitants,  baffled  Ibr  neariy 
eight  months  all  the  efforts  of  this  great 
general    to    eifeet    its   subjugation.      At 
length,  however,  it  fell  into   his   hands, 
B.  c.  219,  the  inhabitants  being  in  part 
put  to  the  sword  and   in  part  sold   as 
slaves.     They  had  previously  thrown    a 
great  part  of  their  wealth  into  the  flames; 
but  the  booty  was  still  ample  enough  to 
enable  Hannibal  to  reward  the  valour  and 
devotion  of  his  aoldiera,  and  to  fadlitate 
his  designs  against  Italy.     It  was  rrimilt 
by  the  Romans,  and  became  afterwards 
famed  for  its  porcelain. 

Sais,  a  town  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  be- 
tween the  Canopic  and  Sebennytic  mouths 
of  the  Nile,  and  anciently  the  capital  of 
Lower  Egypt  Neith,  the  Egyptian  Mi- 
nerva, was  worshipped  at  Sais  with  great 
solemnity.  Osiris  too  was  said  to  have 
been  buried  here. 

SalXuis,  I.,  a  daughter  of  tbe  river 
Asopus  by  Methone.'  Neptune  became 
enamoured  of  her,  and  carried  her  to  an 
island  of  the  Agean,  which  afterwards  bore 
her  name,  and  where  she  gave  birth  to  a 
son  called  Cenchreus. — II.  An  island  io 
the  Sinus  Saronicus,  opposite  Eleusis  and 
the  coast  of  Attica,  and  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  Salamis,  mentioned  in  tlK 
preceding  article.  From  the  time  of  Pisis- 
tratus,  it  appears  Io  have  been  always  sub- 
ject to  Athens.  On  the  invasion  of  Xerxes, 
the  Athenians  were  induced  to  remove 
thither  with  their  fiunilies,  in  consequence 
of  a  prediction  of  the  oracle ;  and*  soon 
after,  by  the  advice  of  Themistocles,  the 
whole  of  the  naval  force  of  Greece  having 
been  assembled  in  the  Bay  of  Salamis,  a 
battle  was  fopght,  in  which  the  mighty 
fleet  of  Xerxes  sustained  an  entire  d^eat, 
B.C.  480,  which  has  become  one  of  tbe 
most  memorable  in  history.  The  city  of 
fislamis  was  destroyed  by  the  Athenians, 
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in  coiuequence  of  its  baTing  surrendered 
to  the  Macedonians  when  the  former 
people  were  at  war  with  Cassander.  Its 
present  name  is  Cofourif  which  is  that 
also  of  the  principal  town.  — IIL  The 
largest  and  most  powerful  city  of  Cyprus, 
founded  by  Teucer,  son  of  Telamon, 
and  called  by  him  after  Salamis,  his  native 
place,  from  which  he  had  been  banished  by 
his  &ther.  The  monarchs  of  Salamis  ex- 
ercised a  leading  influence  in  the  aiiiurs  of 
the  island,  and  the  conquest  of  this  place 
involved  the  &te  of  Cyprus  at  lar^e. 
Under  the  Koman  domimon  the  entire 
eastern  part  of  the  island  was  attached  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  Salanus.  In  the  reign 
of  Constantine,  it  was  overwhelmed  by  an 
earthquake  and  inundation  of  the  sea;  but 
Constantius  restored  it,  made  it  the  capital 
of  the  whole  island,  and  called  it,  from  his 
'  own  name,  Constantia.  A  few  remains  of 
this  city  still  exist. 

SalapIa,  a  maritime  city  of,  Apulia, 
above  the  river  Aufidus,  founded  by  a 
colony  of  Rhbdians,  in  conjunction  with 
some  Coans.  Sali^ia  flrst  appears  in  Roman 
history  in  the  second  Punic  war,  when  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians, 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae ;  but,  not  long 
after,  it  was  delivered  up  to  Marcellus  by 
the  party  which  favoured  the  Roman  in^ 
teresty  together  with  the  garrison  which 
Hannibal  had  placed  there. 

Salassi,  a  people  of  Gallia  Transpa- 
dana»  in  a  valley  watered  by  the  Duria 
MiU<>i'*  l^cy  ctit  off  }  0,000  Romans  under 
Appius  Oaudius,  a.  u.c.610;  and  were 
not  finally  defeated  till  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus, who  sold  them  into  slavery. 

SalxntInx,  a  people  of  Italy,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Messapia,  said  to  have  sprung 
from  a  colony  of  Cretans,  who,  under  the 
conduct  of  Idomeneus  their  king,  had 
arrived  there  in  their  wanderings  after  the 
capture  of  Troy.  The  Romans,  under 
pretence  of  their  having  assisted  Fyrrhus 
m  his  expedition  into  Italy,  took  posses- 
sion of  their  territorv;  but  the  Salentini 
subsequently  revolted,  during  the  second 
Punic  war,  but  thev  were  again  reduced 
by  the  consul  Claudius  Nero. 

SALxaNUH,  Salerno,  a  city  of  Campania, 
south-east  of  Neapolis,  and  near  the  shore 
of  the  Sinus  Pestanus,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Romans  as  a  check  upon  the 
Picentini.  Salemum  became  a  Roman 
colony  seven  years  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  second  Punic  war.  It  is  doubtiul 
whether  the  ancient  Salernum  was  con* 
tiguous  to,  or  at  some  distance  from  the 
sea;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  probability 
seems  to  be,  that  it  did  Join  the  sea,  or 


that  it  was  within  such  a  short  distance  of 
it  as  to  justify  its  being  reckoned  among 
maritime  towns.  After  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  Salemo  became  the  capi- 
tal of  a  flourishing  republic,  the  sovereignty 
of  which  was  contested  by  the  Greeks*. 
Saracens,  Lombards,  and  Normans. 

SAxix,  I.,  a  college  of  priests  at  Rome^. 
instituted  in  honour  of  Mars,    and  ap^ 
pointed  by  Numa  to  take  care  of   the 
twelve  sacred  shields  called  AndUat  B.C. 
709.     (See  AyciLxi)     Their  number  was 
ori^nally  twelve,  but  it  was  afterwards 
doubled  by  TuUus  Hostxlius.     The  Salii 
were  all  of  patrician  families,  and  the  office 
was  very  honourable.     The  1st  of  Mareh 
was  the  day  on  which  the  Salii  observed 
their  festivals  in  honour  of  Mars ;  and  on 
these  occasions   they  proceeded^  through 
the  city  c&mcin^,  whence  tliey  received  their 
name  (salio,  to  dance).  *— II.  A  German, 
tribe  of  Prankish  origin,  who  first  made^ 
their  appearance  on  the  Insula  Batavoruxo, . 
when  they  were  conquered  by  Julian. 

SallustIus,  Caispus,  I.,  a  I^tin  his- 
torian, bom  at  Amifemum,  in  the  country 
of  the  Sabines,  a.  c.  85.  He  made  him- 
self known  as  qiuestor  and  tribune  of  the 
commons ;  but,  being  a  strong  opponent  of 
the  aristocratic  party,  was  degrauded  from 
the  dignity  of  a  senator,  a.  c.  52.  He 
then  retired  into  Gaul  to  Caesar ;  who,  en 
becoming  shortly  after  master  of  the  ref- 
public,  restored  him  to  his  senatorial, 
rank,  and  had  him  appointed  in  succession 
quaestor  and  prietor.  About  the  same  time 
be  married  Terentia,  the  divorced  wife  of 
Cicero;  and  having  accompanied  his  patron 
into  Africa,  was  appointed  governor  of 
Nunudia,  where  he  amassed  vast  wealth. 
At  his  return  home  he  built  a  magnificent 
palace  on  the  Quirinal  HUl,  still  called  the 
Gardens  of  Satttut,  which  became  the  pro^ 
perty  of  his  nephew,  and  subsequently  of 
the  emperors.  In  these  gardens,  or  in  his 
villa  at  Tibur,  he  passed  the  concluding 
years  of  his  life,  dividing  his  time  between 
literary  avocations  and  the  society  o£  his- 
friends,  among  whom  he  numbered  Lu^ 
cullus,  Messala,  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  and 
died  in  his  fifty-first  year,  a.  c.  35.  Hia 
only  works  extant  are  his  History  of  Cati- 
line*s  Conspiracy,  and  of  the  Wars  of  Ju- 
gurtha,  king  of  Numidia. —  II.  A  nephew 
of  the  historian,  by  whom  he  was  adopted; 
Horace  dedicated  one  of  his  Odes  to  him. 
—  III.  Secundus  Promotus,  a  native  of 
Gaul,  intimate  with  Julian,  who  made 
him  prefect  of  Gaul.  There  was  another 
Sallust,  called  Seeundu$,  also  one  of  Ju- 
lian's favourites,  and  made  by  him  prsefect 
of  the  East.  After  the  death  of  Julian,  he 
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was  Domiiuited  to  the  imperUl  throne,  but 
refused  the  honour;  and  when  after  the 
death  of  JoTtan  he  was  again  offered  the 
-throne,  he  once  more  refbsed  it  for  himsdf 
and  his  son,  alleging  the  age  of  the  Mie 
.and  the  inexperience  of  the  other. 

SaucXcis,  a  fountain  of  Caria,  near 
Halieamassiis,  which  rendered  efieminate 
tHik  those  who  drank  of  its  waters. 

SALMAiraica,  a  town  of  Htspania»  in 
the  north-east  angle  of  Lusitanaa.  A 
-Roman  road  and  some  other  monuments 
:of  antiouity  are  still  visible  at  Stkuiumea, 
.the  modern  name  of  this  town. 

SalmGns,  I.,  an  ancient  toirn  of  Elts, 
in  Beloponnesus,  with  a  fountain,  from 
.wfaioh  the  Enipeus  takes  its  source,  and 
ihlb  into  the  Alphous,  forty  stadia  from 
'  Olympia ;  hence  called  Salmomia.  —  II.  A 
promontory  at  the  east  of  Crete. 

SalmSmkus,  king  of  Elis,  son  of  £olus 
and  Bnarete,  married  Alcidice,  by  whom 
•he  had  Tyro.     He  was  anxious  to  receive 
divine  honours  from  his  subjects ;  and,  to 
•imitate  thunder,  used  to  dri^e  his  chariot 
orer  a  brasen  bridge,  and  darted  burning 
•torches  on  every  side  as  if  to  imitate  light- 
ning.   This  impiety  provoked  Jupiter,  who 
struck  him  witii  a  tbuoderboll,  and  fdaoed 
him  in  the  infernal  regions  near  his  brother 
Sbjrphtts. 

Saucus  (untU)^  a  town  of  Asia,  near 
•the  Red  Sea,  where  Alexander  saw  a 
theatriaal  representation. 

Salktokssus,  or  Ualmtdkssus,  AfM^pcA, 
a  city  of  Thiaoe,  on  the  coast  of  the  £uz- 
ine,  below  the  promontory  of  Hiynias. 
The  inhabitants,  like  the  wreckeia  of  Eng- 
land,  were  notorious  for  their  inhuman 
treatment  of  the  crews  of  ships  driven 
upon  their  coast. 

Saxo,  JToIra,  a  river  in  Spain,  ialMng 
into  the  Iberua 

Sal5n,  or  SalSva,  Solsaa,  the  principal 
harbour  of  Dalmatia,  and  always  con- 
sidered as  an  important  post  by  the-  Ro- 
mans after  their  conquest  of  that  country. 
The  emperor  Diodesian  retired  to  Saicma 
after  he  had  abdicated  the  imperial  power, 
and  built  a  splendid  palace,  the  ruins  of 
.which  are  still  to  be  seen  at  SpalatrOf  about 
•tiiree  miles  from  Saloma, 

Salomiita,  wife  of  Gallienus,  the  Ro- 
man emperor.  She  was  a  great  patroness 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  was  put  to  death  by 
the  hands  of  the  conspirators,  who  assassi- 
'natcd  her  husband  and  fiunily,  about  a.  d. 
fi68. 

Salonikos,  a  son  of  Asinius  PoUio,  so 
named  from  the  conquest  of  Salona  by 
his  fitther. 

SautxImus,   one   of  the   early  fiithers 


of  die  Christian  church,  bom  at  Co- 
lonia  Agrippina  (^Cohgne).  He  led  a  re- 
ligious life  at  Massilia  during  tfae  greater 
part  of  the  fifth  century,  and  died  in  that 
city.  . 

SALf  vs,  a  people  of  Gaul,  extending 
from  the  BkonCf  along  the  southern  bonk 
of  the  Druentia(  JDaranee),  almost  to  the 
Al{M.  They  were  powerful  opponents  of 
the  Greeks  of  Maasilia. 

Samaria,  a  city  and  country  of  Pialea^ 
tine,  to  the  north  of  Juds».  It  was  aatn- 
ate  on  Mount  Samcron,  and  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  Israel,  from  Omn 
its  founder  to  the  overthrow  of  the  kingi- 
dom.  It  was  razed  to  tiie  ground  by 
Hyrcanus,  but  rebuilt  by  Herod,  who 
completed  the  work  b^un  by  Gafaimos. 
proconsul  of  Syria.  Herod  ddled  it  Se- 
baste,  in  honour  of  Augustus. 

SAMAaoBKxvA,  Ammm,  a  town  of  Gaul, 
the  capital  of  the  AmbianL  Its  nune 
appears  ^to  mean  **  the  city  on  the  Sa- 
mara.'* 

Samx,  an  ancient  town  in  tfae  island  of 
Cephallenia,  notioed  by  Hornet,  The  mo- 
dem Samo  exhibits  still  very  tstXamwe  waiUs 
and  excavations  among  its  rains,  w\\lc^ 
have  affi>rded  various  specimens  of  ancient 
ornaments,  medals,  vases,  and  ftragmeols 
of  statues. 

.  Sammitxs,  an  %ncient  nation  or  eon- 
federation  of  nations  in  Central  Italy^,  dis- 
tinguished by  implacable  hatred  against 
the  Romans  in  the  'early  ages  of  their  em- 
pire.    They  occupied  an  extensive  tnct 
of  country  on  botii  sides  of  the  central 
ridge  of  the  Apennines^   their   teiiitoa^ 
being  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  P»> 
ligni  and  Mamicini;  on  the  east  by  Apulia 
and  Lucania ;  on  the  south  by  Gampuia. 
firom  which  fiiey  were  separated  by  tiie 
Vulturous,  Mount  'Hfiita,  and  Tabanras ; 
and  on  the  west  by  Novum  Latium  and 
the  country  of  the   MarsL     The   Sam- 
nites  were  originally  a  colony  of  the  Sa- 
bines,  and  were  divided  into  three  tribes^ 
—  the  Caraceni,  Pentri,  and  Hirpini,   to 
which  others  have  added  the  OaiidiBi  and 
Frentani.      Their   country    was    ffall    of 
towns  and  villages,  of  which  the  principal 
were  Bovianum,  Maluentum,  afterwnrds 
Beneventum,    Caudium,    Aufidena,    and 
Taurasium.      It    would    be    imposaible 
within  our  limits  to  give  even  an  outline 
of   the  wars  in  which  the  ftamnitea  were 
engaged  with  the  Romans ;  suffice  it  here 
to  state,  that  after  a  strug^  of  more  than 
fifty  years,  Samnium  was  reduced  to  aab- 
mission,  b.c.  S90,  and  the  termination  of  this 
war  opened  the  way  for  the  subjugmtioo 
of  all  Italy  to  the  Roman  sway. 
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Samncum,  the  territory  of  the  Saxnnites. 
See  Samnitbs. 

SamoniuMi    Salmone,  a  promontory  of 
Crete,  at  its  eastern  extremity. 

Samos,  I.,  an  island  of  the  iEgean,  lying 
offthelower  part  of  the  coast  of  Ionia,  and 
nearly  opposite  the  Trogilian  Promontory. 
The  original  inhabitants  were  Carians  and 
Leleges;  hut  the  island  first  came  into 
notice  on  the  arrival  of  an  Ionian  colony 
firom  Epidaurus,  b.  c.  968,  and  soon  after- 
wards it  attained  to  great  distinction.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  states 
belonging  tp  the  Ionian  confederacy,  and 
was  able,  by  means  of  its  fleets,  to  maintain 
its  independence  after  Crcesus  and  Cyrus 
had  reduced  the  states  of  Ionia,  on  the 
continent.  The  government  of  Samos 
experienced  th^mutations  common  to  the 
governments  or  most  Greek  states.  Ori- 
ginally it  had  kings,  who  were  superseded 
by  a  mixed  government,  inclining  some- 
times to  democracy,  and  sometimes  to  oli- 
garchy ;  while  occasionally  it  was  subject 
to  tyrants.  Of  the  latter,  the  most  cele- 
brated is  Polycrates,  who  attained  to  the 
sovereignty  in  the  sixth  century  b.  c.  (See 
F01.TCRATS8.)  At  a  subsequent  period,  the 
Samians  were  attacked  by  the  Athenians, 
undd*  Pericles;  who,  after  an  obstinate 
struggle  of  nine  months'  duration,  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  their  city;  and  at  a 
somewluit  later  pcnod  it  received  a  colony 
from  Athens.  During  the  contest  be- 
tween Mark  Antony  and  Augustus,  Sa^ 
mos  was,  for  a  while,  the  head  quartern 
of  the  former  and  of  Cleopatra,  who 
kept  court  here  with  more  than  regal 
magnificence.  After  Augustus  had  be- 
come the  master  of  the  Roman  world, 
be  passed  a  winter  in  this  island,  which  he 
restored  to  its  freedom,  and  at  the  same 
time  conferred  on  it  other  marks  of  his  &- 
vour.  It  was  constituted  a  province  by 
Vespasian.  Under  the  Byzantine  empe- 
rors  it  became  the  head  of  a  district,  and 
after  numerous  vicissitudes,  it  fell  under 
the  sway  of  the  Turks  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Samos  was,  from  a  remote  period, 
fiimous  for  the  worship  of  Juno.  Her 
temple  was  adorned  with  a  profhsion  of 
the  finest  works  of  art ;  and  her  festivals, 
called  Hera?a,  were  celebrated  with  extra- 
ordinary splendour.  Samos  was  also  cele- 
brated for  its  pottery,  and  for  being  the 
birthplace  of  Pythagoras,   Rhcecus,    and 

Theodorus,  &c II.  The  capital  of  the 

island  of  Samos,  situated  on  the  southern 
shore,  exactly  opposite  the  Trogilian  Pro- 
nxontory  and  Mount  Mycale.  The  port 
was  secure  and  convenient  for  ships,  and 
the  town  was  populous  and  strongly  for- 


tified, and  contained  many  public  build- 
ings  of  great  beauty  and  extent.  Besides 
a  splendid  temple  of  Juno,  'Herodotus 
describes  two  works  of  the  Samians  which 
were  most  worthy  of  admiration.  One 
was  a  tunnel  carried  through  a  mountain 
for  the  length  of  seven  stadia,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  water  to  the  city  from 
a  distant  fountain.  Another  was  a  mole, 
made  to  add  security  to  the  harbour ;  its 
depth  was  twenty  fiithoms,  and  its  length 
more  than  two  stadia.— II.  The  islands  of 
Samothrace  and  Cephallenia,  also  known 
by  the  name  of  Samo§ ;  the  latter  was 
called  the  Steep  Samot, 

Samosata,  a  town  of  Syria,  and  capita! 
of  Commagene,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Euphrates.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Lucian. 

SaMothracs,  or  SamothracIa,  Samoi^ 
HaraAi  or  Mandrakif  a  small  island  in  the 
^gean  Sea,  oppo»te  the  mouth  of  the 
Hebrus,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  anciently 
Dardania, because Dardanus  retired  thither. 
In  Homer  it  is  usually  called  Samos.  It 
was  chiefiy  fiimous  for  the  worship  of  the 
Cabin,  whidh  originated  in  this  island; 
and  hence  it  was  sumamed  iaered,  and 
formed  an  inviolable  asylum  to  all  cri- 
minals. 

SAncuoniXtho,  a  Phomician  historiail, 
born  either  at  Berytus  or  at  Tyre  a  few 
years  before  the  Trojan  war.  A  fragment 
of  his  writings  has  come  down  to  our  times 
through  the  medium  of  a  Greek  translation. 

Sakcus,  Samous,  or  Savctos,  a  deity  of 
the  Stbines,  introduced  among  the  gods  of 
Rome  under  the  name  ofDius  F^dius,  and 
usually  identified  with  Hercules. 

SAMnALidTis,  a  name  given  to  Sardinia, 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  iondal, 

Sakdrocottus,  an  Indian  of  mean  origin, 
who,  having  on  one  occasion  been  guihy 
of  insolent  conduct  towards  Alexander, 
was  condemned  to  death.  He  escaped, 
however,  by  a  rapid  flight,  and  at  length 
dropped  down  completely  exhausted.  As 
he  slept  on  the  ground,  a  lion  of  immense 
size  came  up  to  him,  licked  the  perspir- 
ation frt>m  his  face,  and,  having  awakened 
him,  fawned  upon  and  then  left  him. 
The  singular  tameness  of  the  animal  ap- 
peared preternatural  to  Sandrocottus,  and 
was  construed  by  him  into  an  omen  of 
ftiture  success.  Having  collected,  there- 
fore, a  band  of  robbers,  and  having  roused 
the  people  of  India  to  a  change  of  affidrs, 
he  finally  attained  to  the  sovereign  power, 
and  made  himself  master  of  a  part  of  the 
country  which  had  been  previously  in  the 
hands  of  Seleucus. 

SanoXrTus,     SakoXris,    or     Saaaris, 
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StAariOf  a  n^<er  of  Asia  Minor,  riamg  in 
Galatia,  and  idling  into  tbe  Buxine.  It 
formed  at  one  period  the  eestem  boun- 
dary of  Bithynia. 

SahhykIo,  an  Athenian  eomic  poet, 
contemporary  with  AriMopbanes. 

SAVTJSiraa  and  SAMTOMis,  a  tribe  of 
Gallia  Aquitanica,  who  dwelt  north  of  the 
Garumma,  (ra7onii«,ooeupying  theprovince 
SaimiopUf  which  is  manifestly  a  oorrui^on 
of  their  name. 

SATMMt  a  Thmeian  tribe  that  dwelt  in 
the  raoontains  around  the  valley  of  the 
Nestna,  in  the  vicinity  of  PhtUppi. 

Saris,  SatiOf  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
riang  in  Umbria,  and  tailing  into  the  Adri- 
atic below  Ravenna. 

SiFoa,  I.,  a  king  of  Persia,  suoeeeded 
hu  lather  Artaxerxes  about  a.  dw  238.  He 
laid  waste  iho  provinces  of  Mesopotamia, 
Syria,  and  Cilicia ;  and  might  have  become 
master  of  all  Asia,  if  Odtenatus  had  not 
stopped  his  progress.  Valerian  marched 
againat  the  Persian  monarch,  but  was  de- 
foated  and  captured.  Odenatus,  however, 
marched  to  release  him;  and  in  a  great 
battle  cut  the  Persian  army  to  piecest  took 
possession  of  the  wives  and  treasures  of  the 
monarch,  and  penetrated  into  tbe  very 
heart  of  the  kingdom.  Sapor,  soon  after, 
was  assassinated  by  his  subjects,  a«  d. 
973,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-two  yean, 
and  succeeded  by  his  son  Hormisdas.  — 
II.  The  second  of  the  name  succeeded 
his  fiither  Hormisdas  on  the  throne  of  Per- 
sia, A.  D.  308.  His  whole  reign  was  occu- 
pied with  war  with  the  Romans.  He  at- 
tempted to  add  the  provinces  west  of  the 
Buphrates  to  his  empire ;  triumphed  over 
the  emperor  Constantius  at  Sin^ara  a.  d. 
348 ;  and  though  his  kingdom  narrowly  es- 
caped dismemberment  from  the  attacks  of 
Julian,  the  peace  of  Dura,which  was  conclu- 
ded byJovian,  A.]>.36S,reBtored  to  him  great 
part  of  tiie  provinces  ceded  to  the  Romans 
by  his  predecessor  Narses,  and  he  died 
after  a  long  and  prosperous  reign  a.  d.  380, 
leaving  the  throne  to  Artaxerzes ;  who  again 
was  succeeded  by  Sapor  III.,  who  died  after 
a  reign  of  five  years,  a.  d.  389,  in  the  i^ 
of  Theodosius  the  Great. 

SArrHO,  a  celebrated  Greek  poetess, 
nearly  contemporaneous  with  Alcaeus,  bom 
at  Mitylene,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos, 
about  a.  c.  600.  Few  authentic  particu- 
lars of  her  life  are  known ;  and  even  these 
have  been  so  industriously  misinterpreted, 
that  down  to  a  very  recent  period  her 
^  name  was  overshadowed  by  a  cloud  of  in- 
&my,  which,  however,  the  researches  of  mo- 
dem philolc^ists  have  completely  dispelled. 
It  appears  Uiat  Sappho  became  united  in 


marriage  to  an  individual  named  Cercolas ; 
and  the  fruit  of  this  union  was  a  daughter 
named  Qeia  (KAcIf),  who  is  mentioned  by 
tbe  poetess  in  one  of  her  fragmenta.  Hav- 
ing lost  her  husband,  she  turned  her  at- 
tention to  literary  pursuits,  and  anapixed 
many  of  the  Lesbian  women  with  a  taste 
for  similar  occupations.  The  admiration 
which  her  poetical  productions  excited 
was  universal ;  her  contemporaries  carried 
it  to  the  highest  pitch  ot  enthuaaaoo,  and 
saw  in  her  a  superior  being :  the  Greeks 
gave  her  the  name  of  the  Tenth  Muse,  and 
the  Lesbians  even  placed  her  image  on  their 
coins  as  that  of  a  divinity.  Her  fiery  and 
enthusiastic  temperament  having  induced 
her  to  engage  in  a  conspiraey  agunst  Pit- 
tacus,  king  of  Lesbos,  she  was  banished 
from  her  native  island,  and  retired  to  Sicily, 
where  she  died.  Sappho  v^  the  inventreaa 
of  the  lyric  measure  which  bears  her 
name;  but  of  her  poems  all  that  have 
reached  us  consist  of  a  Hymn  to  Venu% 
an  ode,  and  a  few  trifling  fragmoats  pre> 
served  in  the  works  of  Plutarch,  Devae^ 
trius,  Pindar,  and  Anacreoik  Another 
Sappho,  of  a  later  date,  who  is  usually 
confounded  with  the  preceding,  from  beixkx 
also  a  native  of  Lesbos,  was  distingutslied 
for  her  amorous  propensities,  and  ia  said 
to  have  thrown  herself  into  the  sea.  from 
the  promontory  of  Leucate,  in  oonaequence 
of  the  neglect  ^e  experienced  from  Fhaoo» 
her  lover. 

SAaAcxMi,  the  name  originally  applied 
to  tbe  Bedouin  Arabs  who  inhabited  the 
countries  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris,  and  separated  tbe  Roman  posseft- 
sions  in  Asia  from  those  of  the  Parthian 
kings ;  but  at  a  later  period  conferred  by 
Christian  writers  of  the  middle  ages  up<m 
tbe  Mohammedans  who  invaded  France 
and  settled  in  Sicily. 

SAaoAKAFALUS,    tlic    fortieth   and   last 
king  of  Assyria,  who  surpassed  all  his  pre- 
decessors for  luxury  and  voluptuousoeas. 
His  effeminacy  having  rendered  hixn  con- 
temptible  to  his   sul^ects,   a   conspiracy 
was  formed    against    him  by   Belesis,   a 
priest  of  Babylon,  and  Arbaces,  the  go- 
vernor of  Media.     At  tbe  first  news  of  the 
projected  insurrection,  the  king  coaoealed 
himself  in  the  most  retired  chambers  of 
his  palace ;  but  soon  regaining  coura^»  be 
collected  an  army  of  feitbful  soldiers,  and 
defeated  the  insurgents  in  three  desperate 
battles.     But  he  was  at  last  compelled  to 
return  to  Kineveh,  which  held  out  during 
two  years;  when  tbe  Tigris,  swollen   by 
unusual  rains,  overflowed  its  banks  and 
destroyed  great  part   of  the  walls.     To 
prevent  his  falling  into  the  hands  of  tbe 
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enemy,  and  to  efface  the  memory  of  a 
shameful  life  by  a  ▼ainglosioua  death,  he 
eatued  a  vast  pile  to  be  raised,  on  whieh 
he  burnt  himself  together  with  hb  wives 
and  treasure,  759  a.  c.  We  may  remark, 
that  it  has  been  iirequently  as8ert«d  by  mo- 
dem Clitics  that  there  were  two  persons 
ealled  Sardanapalus,  whose  history  has  been 
confounded ;  and  that  the  Sardanapalus  of 
whom  mention  has  been  made  above,  sur- 
viving his  degradation,  resigned  the  go- 
vernment to  the  hands  of  his  son  Pul,  and 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a  lux- 
urious retirement. 

SAKnss.     See  Sakdis. 

SAtDi,  the  inhabitants  of  Sardinia. 

SAaoIcA,  or  Sxedica,  and  also  Ulha 
Sakmca,  a  city  belonging  originally  to 
Thrace,  but  subsequently  uicluded  within 
the  limits  of  Dacta  Ripensis,  of  which  pro- 
vince it  was  made  the  capital.  Attila  de- 
stroyed the  city  ;  but  it  was  rebuilt  by  the 
Bulgarians,  who  changed  its  name  to 
l^kuBtxa, 

SakdInia,  the  largest  island  in  the 
Mediterranean  after  Sicily*  south  of  Cor- 
nea, and  west  of  Italy,  being  140  miles 
in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  60  in  its  me- 
dial breadth  from  £.  to  W.  It  was  ori- 
ffinally  called  SanddHotUt  or  lehnrnta,  from 
Its  resembling  the  human  foot  {txwt}, 
and  named  Sardinia  from  Sardut,  son  of 
Hercules,  who  settled  there  with  a  colony 
from  Libya.  Other  colonies,  under  Aris- 
tama,  Noras,  and  lolas,  also  settled  there 
in  succession.  The  Carthaginians  were  long 
masters  of  its  shores,  but  were  dispossessed 
by  the  Romans  in  the  Punic  wars,  a.  c. 
937.  Sardinia  formed  with  Sicily  one 
of  the  granaries  of  Rome ;  but  after  the 
death  of  Valentinian  III.  it  fell  into  the 
possession  of  Genseric,  king  of  the  Van- 
dals. It  was  remarkable  for  a  species 
of  wild  parsley  (tqfiatirum),  ctdled  by 
Solinus  herba  Sardonittt  whieh  grew  very 
abundantly  around  springs  and  wet  places. 
Whoever  ate  of  it  died,  apparently  laugh- 
ing; in  other  words,  the  nerves  became 
contracted,  and  the  lips  of  the  sufferer 
assumed  the  appearance  of  an  involuntary 
and  painful  laugh.  Hence  the  expression 
Sttrdoniau  ri$ua.  It  must  be  remarked, 
however,  that  the  phrase  fitihiet  XapS6rtw 
occurs  also  in  Homer,  and  that  other  ex- 
planations besides  the  one  just  mentioned 
are  given  by  Eustatbius.  The  island  of 
Sardinia  presents  many  monuiqents  that 
recal  the  successive  sway  of  its  several 
COnquerdrs.  The  most  remarkable,  how- 
ever, of  these  are  the  very  ancient  struc- 
tures called  Nurages  or  Nuraphest  which 
have  exercised  the  sagacity  of  various  tra- 


vellers, and  are  considered  to  have  been 
the  work  of  the  Pela^,  •  fifteen  centuries 
B.  c.  The  number  of  these  monuments  ia 
about  600. 

SARnis,  or  Saanu,  Sort,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Lydia,  at  the 
foot  of  Mt  Tniolus,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Paetolus.  It  was  fomous  for  its  citadd« 
which  was  considered  to  be  impregnable 
on  one  side  till  the  time  of  Cyrus,  who 
took  it.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty 
of  Cronus,  Sardis  became  the  chief  resi- 
dence of  the  Persian  satrap.  In  the  tiaw 
of  Darius  it  was  attacked  by  the  looiana, 
aided  by  the  Athenians,  and  burnt.  After 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  whcHn 
it  surrendered,  Sardis  followed  the  &te  of 
the  rest  of  Asia  Minor,  and  ultimately  fell 
into  the  possession  of  the  Romans.  In  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  it  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  but  was  again  rebuilt ;  and  it 
was  one  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia 
mentioned  in  the  Revelations, 

Sau>us,  a  son  of  Hercules,  who  waa 
said  to  have  le4  e  colony  to  Sardinia,  and 
gaTe  it  his  name. 

Samiatjb.     See  SAuaoXATjik 

SAanXrlA,  an  extensive  country  in  the 
north  of  Europe  and  Asia,  divided  into 
European  and  Asiatic.     See  Savbouaxm, 

SAaNus,  iSbrno,  a  river  of  Campania, 
falling  into  the  sea  about  a  mile  from 
Pompeii,  of  which  it  formed  the  harbour. 
The  Pelasgi,  who  occupied  this  coast  at 
an  early  period,  are  said  to  have  received 
the  name  of  Sarnastes  from  this  river. 

SAaoK,  a  king  of  Troeaene,  who  was 
drowned  in  the  sea,  whither  he  had  swum 
in  pursuit  of  a  stag.  Divine  honours  were 
paid  to  him  after  death ;  and  the  sea  in 
which  he  was  drowned  is  said  to  have  been 
called  from  him  SaromicuM  Sinus. 

SAaoMlcus  Sin  ITS,  Guif  of  En^Ot  a  bey 
of  the  ^gean  Sea,  lying  south-west  oif 
Attica,  and  north-east  of  Argolis.  Some 
suppose  that  this  part  of  the  sea  received 
its  name  from  Saron,  who  was  drowned 
there ;  fiY>m  a  small  river  which  discharges 
itself  on  the  coast ;  or  from  the  forests  of 
oak  which  at  one  time  covered  the  shores 
of  the  gulf,  the  term  tra^uvXtf  in  early 
Greek,  signifying  **  an  oak.** 

SAarxDoi',  I.,  a  son  of  Jupiter  by  Eu- 
rope, the  daughter  of  Agenor.  He  was 
driven  from  Crete  by  his  brother  Minos 
(see  RBADAMAirrBos),  and  thereupon  re- 
tired to  Lycia,  where  be  aided  Cilix  against 
the  people  of  that  country,  and  obtained 
the  sovereignty  of  a  part  of  it.  Jupiter  M 
said  to  have  bestowed  upon  him  a  life  of 
treble  duration. — II.  A  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Laodamio,  the   daughter  of  Bellerophon, 
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whose  cbaraoter  is  represented  «s  the  ino«t 
faultle<M  and  amiable  in  the  liicui.  He 
wras  king  of  Lycia,  and  leader  with  Glau- 
cus  of  Uie  Lycian  auxiliaries  of  Priam. 
Tlie  account  of  his  conflict  with  Patrodus, 
the  concern  of  Jupiter  at  his  perilous  situ- 
ation, the  deliberation  of  the  god  whether 
be  should  avert  the  hostile  decrees  of  frte, 
and  the  subsequent  description  of  his 
death,  are  among  the  most  striking  of  all 
the  episodes  of  the  Jliad. — III.  A  pro- 
montory of  the  same  name,  in  Cilicia,  be- 
yond which  Antiocfaus  was  not  permitted 
to  sail  by  a  treaty  of  peace  which  he  had 
made  with  the  Romans. 

Sarra,  the  earlier  Latin  name  for  the 
city  of  Tyre.  The  oriental  form  was  Ttar 
or  Sor,  for  which  the  Carthaginians  said 
J)Ktr  or  Sari  and  the  Romans,  receiving 
the  term  from  the  latter,  converted  it  into 
Serra,  whence  they  also  formed  the  a4iec* 
tive  SarroHUM,  equivalent  to  **  Tynan." 

Sarrastes,  a  people  of  Campania  on  the 
fiamus.     See  Saemus. 

Sa<rsina,  a  city  in  the  northern  part  of 
Unibria,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sapis,  to- 
wards its  source,  famous  for  being  the 
birthplace  of  Plautus.  It  still  retains  its 
name. 

.  Saso^  a  barren  and  inhospitable  island  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Adriatia  Sea,  on  the 
coast  of  Greece^  between  Bnindisium  and 
Aulon. 

Sassanidjb,  the  name  given  to  the  Per- 
sian dynasty,  founded  by  Ardshir  or  Ar- 
tazerzes,  a.  d.  229,  and  which  lasted  down 
to  the  reign  of  Yesd^ird  III.,  A.n^  632, 
when  Persia  was  attacked  and  overrun  by 
the  Arabs. 

SavxcOla,  Affota  dri  Gotit  a  town  of 
Samnium,  situated  among  the  mountains 
south  of  the  Vultumus,  and  on  the  borders 
of  Campania. 

Sat0ra,  a  lake  of  Latium,  forming  part 
of  the  Pontine  lakes. 

SATUEXxni,  a  town  in  the  Tarentine 
territory,  &med  for  the  fertility  of  the 
surrounding  country  and  for  ito  breed  of 
horses. 

Saturmalia,  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Rome  in  the  month  of  December,  in 
honour  of  Saturn.  It  at  first  lasted  but 
one  day  (19th) ;  but  was  afterwards 
extended  to  three,  and  subsequently, 
by  order  of  CaliguU  and  Claudius,  to 
seven.  The  utmost  liberty  prevailed  during 
its  continuance;  all  was  mirth  and  fes- 
tivity; friends  made  presents  to  each 
V»ther  ;  schools  were  doseid ;  the  senate  did 
not  sit ;  no  war  was  proclaimed ;  no  cri- 
minal executed ;  and  slaves  were  permitted 
to  jest  witli  their  masters,  and  were  even 


waited  on  at  table  by  tfaCTOu  Tlie  Sfttur- 
nalia  were  emblematic  of  tiie  freedom  en- 
joyed in  the  golden  agci  when  Satum 
ruled  over  Italy 

SaturmIa,  I.r  a  name  ^ven  to  Italj, 
because  Saturn  was  frUed  to  have  reified 
there  during  the  golden  age.-^IL  A  name 
given  to  Juno,  aa  being  the  daughter  of 
Saturn. — III.  A  city  of  Etruria*  more 
anciently  called  Anrinia,  cokmieed  by  the 
Romans  a.  u.  c.  569. 

Saturmivus,  I.»  L.  Arounua*  a  tribune 
of  the  commons,  who^  a.  u.  c  653,  mated 
with  Marius  against  the  patriaana.  excited 
a  sedition  at  Rome,  intimidated  the  aeiwtc^ 
caused  several  popular  la.W8to  be  passed 
(see  AruLBMB  Laaxs),  and  exercised  a 
sort  of  usurped  and  tyrannical  powerlbr  the 
space  of  three  yeara  Having  at  length 
seised  upon  tiie  capital  with  his  adherent^ 
he  was  besieged  by  Marius,  who  was  now 
compelled,  as  eoi^ul,  to  act  against  htm ; 
but  be  was  eventually  compelled  to  sur» 
render,  and  put  to  death. — IL  P.  Semh 
pronius,  a  general  of  Valerian,  proelaitBed 
emperor  in  Egypt  by  his  troops  after  he 
had  rendered  himself  eddxaied  by  bia 
victories  over  the  barbarians.  His  intfr* 
grity,  his  complaisance  and  aflbbiUty,  had 
gained  him  the  afiection  of  the  people : 
but  his  fondness  of  ancient  discipline  pro- 
volwd  his  soldierB,  who  wantonly  mur- 
dered him  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his 
age,  A.  n.  262. — III.  Sextus  Julius,  a 
Gaul,  intimate  with  Aurelian,  who  es- 
teemed him  greatly  for  his  private  vir- 
tues, his  abilities  as  a  general,  and  the 
victorica  which  he  had  obtained  in  iaSa* 
ent  parts  of  the  empire.  He  was  saluted 
emperor  at  Alexan^ia,  and  compelled  by 
the  clamorous  army  to  accept  of  the  pur- 
ple, which  he  had  rejected  with  ***«**-^- 
and  horror.  Probus,  who  was  then  em- 
peror, marched  his  forces  against  him,  and 
besieged  him  in  Apamea,  where  he  d»> 
stroyed-  himself  when  unable  to  make 
head  against  his  powerful  adversary. — 
IV.  Pompeius,  a  writer  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by 
Pliny  the  younger,  who  speaks  of  him 
with  great  warmth  and  approbation  as  an 
historian,  a  poet,  and  an  orator.  Pliay 
always  consulted  Satuminus  before  he 
published  his  compositions. 

SaturnYos,  a  name  given  to  Jupiter, 
Pluto,  and  Neptune,  as  aom  of  Saturn. 

SATuaNos  (called  by  the  Greeks  lEptfyor), 
the  youngest  son  of  Coelus  or  Uraaus, 
and  Gaia,  or  the  goddess  of  the  eartb. 
Instigated  by  Gaia,  who  was  grieved  at 
the  unnatural  conduct  of  Uranus  in  csKt- 
ing  her  former  progeny,  the  Cyolopes,  into 
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Tartarus,  Saturn  mutilated  his  fiitber  with 
a  sickle,  and  the  drops  which  fell  on  the 
earth  from  the  wound  gaye  birth  to  the 
Erinnyes.  After  this,  Saturn  obtained 
his  father's  kingdom  with  the  consent  of 
his  brethren,  provided  he  did  not  bring  up 
any  male  children.  Pursuant  to  this  agree- 
ment, Saturn  always  devoured  his  sons  as 
soon  as  bom,  because,  as  some  observe,  be 
dreaded  from  them  a  retaliation  of  his  un- 
kindness  to  his  father ;  till  his  wife  Rhea, 
unwilling  to  see  her  children  perish,  ccm- 
oealed  from  her  husband  the  birth  of  Ju- 
piter, Neptune,  and  Pluto,  and,  instead 
of  the  children,  gave  him  large  stones, 
which  he  immediately  swallowed,  without 
peroeiving  the  deceit.  The  other  Titans 
having  been  informed  that  Saturn  had  con- 
cealed his  male  children,  made  war  against 
him,  dethroned  and  imprisoned  him,  with 
Rhea ;  and  Jupiter,  who  was  secretly  edu- 
cated in  Crete,  was  no  sooner  grown  up, 
than  he  flew  to  deliver  his  fiither,  and  to 
place  him  on  his  tbrona  Saturn,  unmind- 
ful of  his  son's  kindness,  conspired  against 
him';  but  Jupiter  banished  him  from  his 
throne,  and  the  &ther  fled  for  safety  into 
Italy,  where  the  country  retained  the  name 
of  LatittT/if  as  being  the  place  of  his  con- 
cealmaii  (from  latio,  "to  lie  concealed"). 
Janus,  who  was  then  king  of  Italy,  received 
Saturn  with  marks  of  attention.  He  made 
him  his  partner  on  the  throne ;  and  the 
king  of  heaven  employed  himself  in  civil- 
ising the  barbarous  manners  of  the  people 
of  Italy,  and  in  teaching  them  agriculture, 
and  the  usefiil  and  liberal  arts.  His  reign 
there  was  so  mild  and  beneficent  that  man- 
kind have  called  it  the  golden  age,  to  inti- 
mate the  happiness  and  tranquillity  which 
the  earth  then  enjoyed.  There  were  no 
temples  of  Kronus  in  Greece ;  but  there 
was  a  chapel  of  Kronus  and  Rhea  at 
Athens,  and  sacriflces  were  made  to  him 
on  the  Kroman  Hill  at  Olympia.  The 
Athenians,  moreover,  had  a  festival  in  his 
honour,  named  the  Kronia,  which  was 
celebrated  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the 
month  Hecatombson,  or  at  the  end  of 
July,  and  which  strongly  resembled  the 
Italian  Saturnalia.  Saturn  is  generally  re- 
presented as  an  old  man  bent  through  age 
and  infirmity.  He  holds  a  scythe  in  his 
right  hand,  with  a  serpent  which  bites  its 
own  tail,  which  ia  an  emblem  of  time  and 
of  the  revolution  of  the  year.  In  his  left 
hand  he  has  a  child,  wjiioh  he  raises  up  as 
if  instantly  to  devour  it.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  this  deity  it  probably  allegorical. 
The  name  itself  with  a  slight  variation  sig- 
nifies time  (xp^i);  and  his  attribute  of  the 
sickle,  together  -with  the  account  of  his 


being  the  son  of  heaven,  by  whose  lumi- 
naries time  is  measured,  and  the  husband 
of  Rhea  {Jiounng^,  and  of  his  devouring 
his  own  progeny,  are  corroborative  of  this 
coi:^ecture.  Niebuhr  regards  Saturn  and 
Ops  as  the  god  and  goddess  of  the  earth* 
its  vivifying  and  its  receptively  productive 
powers.  Creuier  makes  Saturn  the  great 
god  of  nature,  in  many  respects  assimilated 
to  Janus.  He  is  the  god  who  suflices  for 
himself — the  god  who  is  satisfied  with  his 
own  powers.  Hence  the  derivation  of  the 
name  from  the  Latin  satur,/K//,  mtiefied. 

SiATYai,  rural  deities  of  Greece,  identi- 
cal with  the  Fauni  of  the  Latins.  They 
are  regarded  as  the  attendants  of  Bacchus, 
and  are  represented  as  roaming  through 
the  woods,  dwelling  in  caves,  and  endea- 
vouring to  gain  the  love  of  the  Nymphs. 
They  are  usually  represented  with  the  feet 
and  legs  of  goats,  short  horns  on  the  head, 
and  the  body  covered  with  thick  hair*  The 
term .  Satyr  is  usually  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  Doric  vfrvpos,  a  he-goat. 

Saty&us,  a  Greek  comedian,  who,  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Olympic  games  by 
Philip,  after  his  conquest  of  Olynthus,  ob- 
tained from  the  monarch  the  boon  that 
the  children  of  ApoUophanes,  one  of  the 
murderers  of  the  king's  brother  Alexander, 
should  be  given  up  to  his  protection. 

Sauromata,  called  by  the  Romans 
Sabmata,  the  name  given  to  a  northern 
nation  originally  occuping  the  ^ust  steppe 
called  Sarmatia,  which  extended  from  the 
Tanab  (Don)  as  far  as  the  Rha  (  Wolgd)  on 
the  north  and  east,  and  the  Caucasus  on 
the  southi  At  a  later  period,  the  term 
Sarmatia  was  extended  to  the  vast  tract  of 
country  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  banks 
of  the  Vistula,  on  the  east  by  the  coasts  of 
Mare  Hyrcanum  (the  Ciujpecm  Sea)^  and  on 
the  south  by  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine  and 
the  Palus  Mcotis  ( Sea  of  Axof\  and  was 
divided  by  the  Tanais  into  Sarmatia  Euro- 
paea  and  Sarmatia  Asiatica.  In  Ovid  the 
Sauromatae  are  classed  along  with  the 
Geta?,  and  other  barbarian  hordes,  who 
dwelt  along  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Danube  towards  its  mouth. 

Savus,  iSSaatw,  a  river  of  Pannonia,  rising 
in  the  Alpes  Camicae,  and  flowing  into  the 
Danube  at  Singidunum.  It  formed  near 
its  mouth  the  south-eastern  boundary  of 
Pannonia.  The  Danube,  after  its  junction 
vrith  the  Savus,  took  the  name  of  Ister. 

Saxonss,  a  people  of  Germany,  whose 
original  seats  extended  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Elbe  to  the  Sinus  Codanus  and  the 
river  Chalusus  (or  TVave),  corresponding 
to  modern  Holrtein.  Tliey  appeared  for 
the  first  time  in  history  about  the  begin- 
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rang  of  the  fourth  century,  as  the  chief 
among  the  Ingievones,  and  in  the  eighth 
century  they  were  in  possession  of  a  large 
part  of  Germany.  A  portion  of  the  north* 
western  Saxons,  in  the  fifth  eentury,  in 
connexion  with  the  Angli*  conquered  Ilng- 
land. 

ScMA,  one  of  the  gates  of  IVoy;  ao  called 
flrom  ffK€u6Sf  left,  as  it  was  on  the  left  side 
of  the  city,  facing  the  sea  and  the  Grecian 
camp. 

ScalXbis,  a  city  of  Lusitania,  north  of 
the  Tagua,  forming  the  third  Conventus 
Juridicus  of  the  province.  As  a  Roman 
colony  it  took  the  name  of  Presidium  Ju- 
Hum.  It  answers  to  the  modern  Santa- 
remi  a  corruption  for  St.  Irene. 

ScALDis,  Scheldt,  a  river  of  Gallia  Bel- 
gica  Secunda,  rising  in  the  territory  of  the 
Atrebates,  and  falling  into  the  Mosa  or 
Meuge. 

ScjBVA,  I.,  a  soldier  in  Cesar's  army, 
behaved  with  great  courage  at  Dyrrha- 
chium.  —  It.  Memor,  a  Latin  poet  in  the 
reign  of  Titus  and  Domitian. —  III.  A 
man  who  poisoned  his  own  mother. —  IV. 
A  Roman  knight  and  friend  of  Horace, 
who  addressed  to  him  Ep.  i.  )  7. 

SciSvoLA,  the  surname  of  the  most  cele- 
brated branch  of  the  family  of  the  Mucli, 
said  to  have  sprung  flrom  Mucins  Scsvola, 
who  acted  with  so  much  heroic  firmness 
in  the  presence  of  Porsenna.  The  story 
is  thus  told  by  Livy  :  Porsenna  having  in 
Tain  attempted  to  capture  Rome,  turned 
the  uege  into  a  blockade,  and  the  city 
began  to  be  distressed  with  Ikmine,  when 
C.  Mucins,  a  young  nobleman,  formed  the 
design  of  delivering  his  country.  Having 
got  admission  into  the  enemy's  camp  in 
the  guise  of  a  Tuscan  peasant,  with  a 
dagger  concealed  under  his  cloak,  he  took 
his  station  among  the  thickest  of  the  crowd 
near  the  king's  tribunal,  who  happened 
then  to  be  distributing  pay  to  his  soldiers, 
together  with  his  secretary,  who  had  almost 
the  same  dress  with  the  king.  Mucius, 
afraid  to  inquire  which  of  them  was. 
Porsenna,  lest  by  his  ignorance  he  should 
discover  himself,  slew  the  secretary  by 
mistake,  instead  of  the  king.  Being  inter- 
rogated about  the  deed,  and  threatened 
with  torture  unless  he  made  an  open  dis- 
covery, he  thrust  his  right  hand  into  a  fire 
which  was  burning  on  an  altar  before  him, 
and  let  it  broil  without  any  apparent  emo- 
tion. The  king,  astonished,  leapt  from 
his  throne,  and  ordered  the  young  man  to 
be  removed  firom  the  altar.  Having  ap- 
plauded his  intrepidity,  he  dismissed  him 
in  safety.  Mucius,  as  if  to  compensate 
such  generosity,  told  the  king  that  300  of 


the  Roman  youth  had  conspired  to  attack 
him  in  the  same  manner.   Porsenna,  struck 
with   this   intelligence,  voluntarily   made 
proposals  of  peace  to  the  Romans.     Mu- 
cins, who  got  the  surname  of  Scaevola  from 
the  loss  of  his  right  hand,  was  then  reward- 
ed with  lands  on  the  north  of  the  Tiber, 
afterwards  called  Prata  Mwaa,  the  Mncian 
Meadows.  — The  other  most  distinguished 
persons  of  the  name  were  the  following :  I. 
Quintus  Mucius  Scaevola,  who  was  pr»tor 
in  B.C.  216,  and  the  following  year  received 
Sardinia  as  a  province.     He  died  &  c 
209,  while  holding  the  office  of  **  Deeemrir 
tacrii  faciumtis.^-^  II.   Publiua    Mucius 
Scsvola,  the  younger  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  qusstor  b.c.  188,  tribune  of  the  com- 
mons B.C.  183,  praetor  urbamis  b.c.179^ 
and  finally  consul  with  M«  ^milius  Le- 
pidus,  B.  c.  175.     In  conjunction  with  his 
colleague,  he  carried  on  Uie  war  success- 
fully in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  eq>ecially  against 
the  Ligurians,  and  obtained  the  honours 
of  a  three  days*  thanksgiving  and  a  triumpik 
This  last  circumstance  is  confirmed  by  the 
Capitoline  firagments,   and  also  by  some 
consular  medals.  —  III.  P.  Muclua  Sca&- 
vola,  elder  son  of  the  preceding,  a  cele- 
brated jurist,  and  conspicuous  as  a  de&nder 
of  the  old   Roman  virtues  and  manners 
against  the  corruption  and  license  which 
had    been    introduced    into    Italy    from 
abroad.     In  b.  c.  141  he  was  tribune  of 
the  commons,  and  accused  the  pnetor  L, 
Tubulus  of  bribery  on  a  certain  trial  where 
he  had   presided.      Tubulus   anticipated 
his  sentence  by  going  into  exile.    As  sedile 
(b.  c.  133),  Scaevola  restored  the  temple  o£ 
Hercules,  which  had  fallen  in  ruins  to  the 
ground.     In  b.c.  131  he  was  pnetor  ur- 
banus,  and  soon  after  consul.  He  obtained 
Italy  for  his    province.  —  IV.    Publius 
Mucius   Scaevola,   son  of  the   preceding^, 
was  at  first  tribune  of  the  commons,  then 
praetor,    and   at  last  pontics   maximus. 
He  was  particularly   conspicuous   as  an 
opponent  of  the  Gracchi.   Having  obtained 
the   province  of  Asia,   he    distingui^ed 
himself  so  much  in  that  government  by 
his  probity  and  justice,  that  the  Asiatics 
celebrated  a  festival  in  his  honour.  —  V. 
Quintus  Mucius  Scaevola,  more  commonly 
called  by  the  Roman  jurists  Quintus  Mu- 
cius.     He  collected  the  opinions  of  pre- 
vious lawyers,  and  gave  a  better   order 
to  the  civil  code.     Mucius  is  the  earliest 
jurist  mentioned  in  the   Pandects.      If  e 
was  Cicero's  legal  instructor.  —  VI.  Cer- 
vidius  Scaevola,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
jurists  of  later  times,  being  ranked    by 
Modestinus  after  Paulus  and  Alpranus. 
ScAMAMDxa,  or  ScAMAiroaos,  Sonnar» 
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baehi,  a  celebrated  riTer  of  Troas,  which 
rises  on  the  highest  part  of  Mount  Ida, 
and,  after  receiving  the  Simois,  falls  into 
the  sea  at  Sigaeum.  Hiis  river,  according 
to  Homer,  was  called  Xanthut  by  the  gods, 
and  Seamander  by  men. 

ScxaiANDalA,  a  town  on  the  Sca- 
mander. 

ScAXAVDains,  one  of  the  generals  of 
X*riam,  son  of  Strophius.  He  was  killed 
by  Menelaus. 

ScanuikatIa,  a  name  given  by  the  an- 
dients  to  that  tract  of  territory  which  con- 
tains the  modern  kingdoms  of  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Lapland,  Finland,  &e. 
It  was  supposed  by  them  to  be  an  island. 

ScAHTiLLA,  the  wifc  of  Didius  Julianus, 
by  whose  advice  .her  husband  bought  the 
empire,  which  was  exposed  to  sale  at  the 
death  of  Pertinax. 

ScAFTESYLE,  a  towu  of  Tbracc,  near 
Abdera,  abounding  in  silver  and  gold  mines, 
a  portion  of  which  belonged  to  Thucy- 
didcs. 

ScAEDUS,  Tchar  Dagh,  a  ridge  of  moun* 
tains  in  Macedonia,  which  they  separate 
from  niyricum. 

ScAuaus,  I.,  M.  iEMiuTTs,  a  Roman 
consul,  who  after  distinguishing  himself  by 
his  eloquence  at  the  bar,  and  by  his  suc- 
cesses in  Spain,  was  sent  against  Jugurtha, 
but  some  time  after  accused  of  suffering 
himself  to  be  bribed  by  the  Numidian 
prince.  He  conquered  the  Ligurians,  and 
in  hU  censorship  he  built  the  Milvian 
bridge  at  Rome,  and  began  to  pave  the 
road  which,  from  him,  was  called  the 
JEmilian.  His  son,  of  the  same  name, 
made  himself  known  by  the  large  theatre 
he  built  during  his  ndileship.  This  thea- 
tre, which  could  contain  30,000  spectators, 
was  supported  by  360  columns  of  marble, 
S8  feet  iir  height,  and  adorned  with  3000 
brazen  statues.  This  celebrated  edifice 
proved  more  fiital  to  the  manners  and  the 
simplicity  of  the  Romans  than  the  pro- 
scriptions and  wars  of  Sylla  had  done  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city. — II.  A  Roman 
of  consular  dignity.  When  the  Cimbri 
invaded  Italy,  the  son  of  Scaurus  behaved 
with  great  cowardice,  upon  which  the 
father  sternly  ordered  him  never  to  appear 
again  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  severity 
of  the  father's  reproach  induced  the  son  to 
destroy  himself. 

ScelskItus,  I.,  Campos,  a  plain  9t  Rome 
near  the  Colline  gate,  where  the  vestal 
Minucia  was  buried  alive  when  convicted 
of  having  broken 'her  vows,  and  where  a 
similar  punishment  was  afterwards  accus- 
tomed to  be  inflicted  on  other  similarly 
offending  vestals.  —  II.  VicuB,  a  street  at 


Rome ;  so  called  because  there  Tullia  had 
ordered  her  charioteer  to  drive  over  the 
body  of  her  father,  Servius  Tulllus. 

ScBNA,  or  ScBMUS,  Shannon,  a  river  of 
Hibemia. 

SciMJB,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the 
borders  of  Babylonia. 

ScENiT^  I.,  a  nomadic  tribe  in  Arabia 
Felix.  —  II.  A  nomadic  tribe  in  Ethiopia 
or  Mesopotamia. 

Scepsis,  a  stronc  and  well-forUfied  city 
of  Troas,  foundea  near  the  highest  part 
of  Ida  bv  the  Milesians.  Antigonus 
transferred  its  inhabitants  to  his  new  city 
of  Alexandrea;  they  returned,  however, 
under  Lysimachus,  and  founded  another 
city  to  the  north  of  the  older  Scepsis, 
which  thenceforth  took  the  name  of  Paksa 
Scepsis. 

Schema,  Dsfedje,  a  considerable  village 
of  Egypt,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Cano- 
pic  arm  of  the  Nile. 

SchbeIa,  an  ancient  name  of  Corcyra, 

SciIthos,  Sciathot  an  island  nearly  fifteen 
miles  in  circuit,  off  the  coast  of  lliessaly, 
originally  colonised  by  Pelasgi  from 
Thrace,  who  were  succeeded  by  some 
Chalcidians  from  Eubcea.  It  possessed  a 
town  of  some  size,  which  was  destroyed 
by  Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  to  prevent 
its  falling  into  the  hands  of  Attains  and 
the  Romans.     It  produced  good  wine. 

SciLLus,  a  town  of  Elis,  below  the 
Alpheus,  celebrated  for  Xenophon*8  having 
fixed  his  abode  there  during  his  exile. 
There  he  erected  a  temple  to  Diana  Ephe- 
sia,  in  performance  of  a  vow  made  daring 
the  famous  retreat  which  he  so  ably  con- 
ducted. 

Scivis,  a  cruel  robber,  who  tied  men  to 
the  boughs  of  trees  which  he  had  forcibly 
brought  together,  and  which  he  afterwards 
allowed  to  fly  back,  so  that  their  limbs 
were  torn  in  an  instant  from  their  body. 

SciplXdjb,  a  name  applied  by  Virgil 
to  the  two  Scipios,  Africanus  Major  and 
Minor. 

Scipio,  a  celebrated  family  at  Rome, 
whose  name  is  identified  with  some  of  the 
most  splendid  triumphs  of  the  Ronum 
arms.  They  were  a  branch  of  the  Corne- 
lian house,  and  are  said  to  have  derived 
their  fiunily  appellation  from  the  Latin 
term  sci/n'o,  "  a  staff,**  because  one  of  their 
number,  Cornelius,  bad  guided  his  blind 
&ther,  and  been  to  him  as  a  staff.  The 
most  eminent  of  the  name  were—I. ,  P.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio,  who  served,  b.  c.  393,  under 
the  dictator  CamiUus,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  the  taking  of  VeiL  In  b.  c. 
392  he  was  chosen  military  tribune  with 
consular  power,  and,  in  coigunction  with 
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his  colleague  Cossus,  ravaged  the  territory 
of  the  FalbcL,  and  compelled  them  to  sue 
for  peace.  —  II.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  eurule  aedile  b.c. 
36S.  —  III.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  grand- 
son of  the  preceding,  was  dictator  a.  c.  305 ; 
having  been  appointed  such  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  the  consular  comitta,  in  the 

absence  of  the  two  consuls IV.  L.  Cor* 

nelius  Scipio,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
chosen  tnterrex  on  the  refusal  of  the  dic- 
tator Manlius  to  hold  the  election  for  con- 
suls under  the  Llcinian  law.  He  obtained 
the  consulship  himself  a.  c.  348 ;  but  being 
prevented  by  severe  illness  from  conduct^ 
ing  the  war  against  the  Gauls,  he  trans- 
ferred the  oomnumd  to  his  plebeian  col- 
league, M.  Popilius  Lsaias.  — V.  L.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio  Barbatus,  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  was  consul  a.  c.  298.  He  fought 
a  bloody  but  indeciuve  battle  with  the 
£trurians,  near  Volaterra,  but  subse- 
quently laid  waste  the  adjacent  country 
with  fire  and  sword.  He  also  re(iuced 
Samnium  and  Lucania.  His  tomb  was 
discovered  in  1 780,  containing  an  epitaph 
in  very  early  Latin,  commemorating  the 
events  of  his  lifie  and  his  many  virtues. — 
VI.  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio,  sumamed  Asma, 
the  scm  of  the  preceding,  superintended, 
B.  c.  260,  with  DuiUius  the  consul,  the 
building  of  the  first  Roman  fleet;  and  he 
subsequently  sailed  with  seventeen  ships,  in 
advance  of  the  main  fleet,  to  Messana  in 
.£&cily,  but  was  taken  by  a  Carthaginian 
squadron,  and  carried  to  Africa.  Having 
been  at  length  released  from  confinement  in 
Carthage,  he  returned  home  and  obtained 
the  consulship ;  and  he  now  avenged  bis 
•former  disgrace  by  taking  many  places  in 
Sicily,  particularly  Panormus,  and  con- 
quered also  great  part  of  Sardinia  and 
Corsica.  He  was  fiither  of  Publius  and 
Cneus  Scipio,  who  were  defeated  and  killed 
by  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain,  under  the 
two  Hasdrub^  and -Maga  —  VII.  Pub- 
lius Cornelius,  surnamed  Africanut,  was 
saa  of  Publius  Scipio,  who  was  killed  in 
Spain.  He  first  distinguished  himself  at 
the  battle  of  Ticinus,  where  he  saved  his 
father's  life.  The  battle  of  Cannse,  which 
proved  so  fiital  to  the  Roman  arms,  did 
not  dishearten  the  young  Sc^ia  In  his 
twenty-first  year  he  waa  made  sedile ;  and 
not  long  after  this,  the  Romans  having 
heard  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  two 
Scipios  in  Spain,  Scipio  was  immediately 
appointed  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  fiUher 
and  of  his  uncle,  wd  to  vindicate  the  mili- 
tary honour  of  the  republic.  His  ability 
Was  soon  discovered.  In  four  years  the 
Carthaginians  were  banished  from  Spain* 


and  the  whole  province  became  tributary 
to  Rome ;  New  Carthage  submitted  in  one 
day ;  and  in  a  battle  54,000  of  the  enemy 
were  left  dead  on  the  field.      Scipio  was 
then  recalled  to  Rome,  which  still  trem- 
bled at  the  continual  alarms  of  Haimitnl, 
who  was  at  her  gates.     The  conqueror  of 
the  Carthaginians   in   Spain  was   looked 
upon  as  a  proper   general  to  encounter 
Hannibal  in   Italy ;  but  Scipio  opposed 
the  measures  which  his  countrymen  ^rished 
to  pursue,  and  declared  in  the  senate  that 
if  Hannibal  was  to  be  .conquered,  be  must 
be  conquered  in  Africa.  With  the  dignity  of 
consul  he  embarked  for  Carthage,  and  his 
conquests  were  here  as  rapid  as  in  Spain. 
The  Carthaginian  armies  were  routed,  the 
camp  of  the  crafty  Asdrubal  was  set  on  fire 
during  the  night,  and  his  troops  totally 
defeated  in  a  drawn  battle.     Tliese  re- 
peated losses,  alarmed  Carthage.  Hannibal, 
who  was  victorious  at  the  gates  of  Rmne, 
was  instantly  recalled  to  defend  the  vails 
of  his  country,  and  the  two  greatest  gene- 
rals of  the  age  met  in  the  field  of  Zoxna 
(see  Hakmibal);  but  in  the  parley  which 
the    two  commanders  had  togedier    tio- 
thing  satisfactory  was  ofllered ;  and,  while 
the  one  enlarged  on  the  vicissitudes  of 
hiunan  affairs,  the  other  wished  to  dictate 
like  a  conqueror,  and  recommended  the 
decision  of  the  controversy  to  the  sword. 
This  celebrated  battle   was  fought    near 
Zama,  and  both  generals  di^layed  their 
military  knowledge  in  drawing  up  their 
armies  and  in  choosing  their  ground.  Their 
courage  and  intrepidity  were  not  less  coo* 
spicuous  in  charging  the  enemy.     A  thou- 
sand acts  of  valour   were  p^ibrmed  on 
both  sides  ;  and  though  the  Carthaginians 
fought  in  their  own  defence,  and  the  Ro- 
mans for  fame  and  glory,  yet   the   con- 
queror of  Italy  was  vanquished..     About 
20,000   Carthaginians  were   slain.      This 
battle  was  decisive ;  the  Carthaginians  siwd 
for  peace,  which  Scipio  at  last  granted  on 
the  most  severe  and  humiliating  terma. 
Hie   conqueror,  after    this    returned    to 
Rome,  where  he   was  received  with  the 
most  unbounded  applause,  hanourcd  with 
a  triumph,  and  dignified  with  the  appella- 
tion  of  j^ricafiutu     Here  he  enjoyed  fior 
some  time  the  tranquillity  and  the  hMiours 
which  his  exploits  merited;  but  in  falm 
also,  as  in  other  great  !;nen,  fortune  showed 
herself  inconstant.      Scipio   offended    the 
populace   in  wishing  to   distinguish    the 
senators  frt>m  the  rest  of  the  people  at  the 
public  exhibitions ;  and  when  he  canrasaed 
for  the  consulship  for  two  of  hia  fria:&da, 
Scipio  Naaica  and  Caiua  Lalius,  he   bad 
the  mortification  to  see  hia 
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slighted,  and  the  honours  whioh  he  claimed 
bestowed  on  a  man  of  no  eharacter,  and 
recommended  neither  by  abilities  nor  me- 
ritorious actions.     He  retired  from  Rome, 
no  longer  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  ingra- 
titude of  his  countrymen,  and  in  the  capa- 
city of  lieutenant    he  accompanied    his 
brother  against  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria. 
In  this  expedition  his  arms  were  attended 
with   his  usual  success,  and  the    Asiatic 
monarch  submitted  to  the  conditions  which 
the  conquerors  dictated.     At  his  return  to 
Rome  Afiricanus  found  the  malevolence  of 
his  enemies  still  unabated.     Cato,  his  in- 
veterate rival,   seemed  bent  on  his  ruin ; 
and  he  urged  on  the  Petilii,  two  tribunes 
of  the  commons,  to  move  in  the  senate 
that  Afiricanus  should  be  cited  to  give  an 
account  of  all  the  money  be  had  received 
from  Antiochus,  together  with  such  spoil 
as  was  taken  in  that  war.    But  the  accusa- 
tion was  stopped,  and  the  accusers  silenced. 
Some  time  after,  Scipio  died  in  the  place 
of  his  retreat,  b.  c.  184,  in  the  fifty-seventh 
year  of  his  affe;  and  so  strong  was  his 
sense  'Of  the  mgratitude  of  his  country- 
men, that  he  directed  hit  remains  to  be  in- 
terred at  Litemum,  not  to  be  conveyed  to 
Rome.     If  Scipio  was  robbed  during  his 
lifethne  of  the  honours  which  l)elonged  to 
hhn  as  conqueror  of  Africa,  he  was  not 
fiitgotten  when  dead.  The  Romans  viewed 
his  character  with  reverence;  with  rap- 
tures read  of  his  warlike  actions ;  and  he 
was  regarded  as  a  pattern  ei  virtue,  inno- 
eence,  courage,  and  liberality.     The  poet 
Ennius  is  known  to  have  been  held  in  such 
esteem  by  him,  that  he  ordered  the  statue 
of  his  learned  friend  to  be  placed  on  his 
sepulchre  by  his  own,  and  the  remains  of 
the  poet  to  be  deposited  in  the  same  tomb. 
As  an  instance  of  Scipio*s  continence,  an* 
eient  authors  state  that  the  conqueror  of 
Spain  refbsed  to  see  a  beautiful  princess 
that  had  fiillen  into  his  hands  after  the 
taking  of  New  Carthage  ;  and  that  he  not 
only  restored  her  inviolate  to  her  parents, 
but  also  added  large  presents  for  the  per- 
son to  whom  she  was  betrothed.  -~  VIII. 
Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio,  sumamed  Aaia' 
iicus^  accompanied  his  brother  Africanus 
in  his  expeditions  into  Spain  and  Africa. 
He  was  rewarded  with    the  consulship, 
A.  u.  c.  562,  for  his  service  to  the  state, 
and  was  empowered  to  attack  Antiochus, 
king  of    Syria,    who  had   declared  ^war 
against  the  Romans.     Lucius  was  accom- 
panied  in  this  campaign  by  his  brother 
Africanus  ;  and  by  his  own  valour  and  the 
counsels  of  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal,  he 
soon  routed  the  enemy,  and  in  a  battle 
near  the  city  of  Sardes  he  killed  50,000 


foot  and  4000  horse.      Peace  was  soon 
after  settled  by  the  submission  of  Antio- 
chus, and   the  conqueror,   at   his  return 
home,  obtained  a  triumph  and  the  surname 
of  Asiatictu.     He  did  not,  however,  long 
enjoy  his  prosperity.   Cato,  after  the  death 
of  Africanus,  turned  his  rancour  against 
Asiaticus,  and  charged  him  with   having 
suffered  himself  to  be  corrupted   by  An- 
tiochus.    Being  summoned  to  appear  be- 
fore the  tribune  of  Terentius  Culeo,  an 
inveterate   enemy   to   the  family   of  the 
Scipios,  who  was  on  this  occasion  created 
praetor,  he  was  found  guilty  of  having  re- 
ceived 6000  pounds  weight  of  gold  and 
480  pounds  weight  of  silver  from    Antio- 
chus, and  was  condemned  to  pay  largo  fines. 
In  vain  did   Scipio  declare  his  innocence. 
The  officers  of  justice  were  ordered  to  con- 
vey him  to  prison ;  but,  when  his  entire 
property  was  valued,  it  was  found  inade- 
quate to  the  payment  of  the  sum  demanded ; 
and  among  all  his  effects,  there  was  not 
fotmd  the  trace   of  the    smallest   article 
that  could  be   considered    Asiatic.     His 
friends  and   relations,    indignant    at    the 
treatment  he  had  received,  came  and  offered 
to  make  compensation  for  his  loss ;  but  he 
refused  to  accept  of  any  thing  except  what 
was  barely  iiecessary  for  subsistence,  and 
the  public  hatred  now  recoiled  on  all  who 
were  concerned  in  the  prosecution.     Some 
time  after  he  was  appointed  to  settle  the 
disputes  between  Eumenes  and  Seleucus ; 
and,  at  his  return,  the  Romans,   ashamed 
of  their  severity  towards  him,   rewarded 
his  merit  with  such  uncommon  liberality, 
that  Asiaticus  was  enabled  to  celebrate 
games,  in  honour  of  his  victory  over  Antio- 
chus,  for  ten  successive  days  at  his  own 
expense. — IX.  F.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica, 
was  son  of  Cneus  Scipio,  and  cousin  to 
Scipio  Africanus.     He  was  refused    the 
consulship,  though  supported  by  the  in- 
terest of  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal ;  but 
he  afterwards   obtained  it,   and  in   that 
honourable  office  conquered  the  Boii,  and 
gained  a  triumph.     He  was  also  successful 
in  an  expedition  which  he  undertook  in 
Spain.     When  the  statue  of  Cybele  was 
brought  to  Rome  from  Phrygia,  Nasica 
was  delegated  by  the  Roman  senators,  as 
the  member  most  remarkable  for  the  purity 
of  his  manners  and  the  innocence  of  his 
life,  to  bring  it  from  Ostia  to  Rome  with 
the  greatest  solemnity.     He  also  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  active  part  he  took 
m  confuting  the  accusations  laid  against 
the  two  Scipios,  Africanus  and   Asiaticus. 
There  was  also  another  of  the  same  name, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  enmity 
against  the  Gracchi,   to  whom    he   was 
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nearly  related.  —  X.  Publiui  ^milianua, 
aon  of  Paulus  £iniliu%  the  conqueror  of 
Peneua,  was  adopted  bv  the  ton  of  Scipio 
Afirioanua,  being  already  a  relation  of  the 
Sdpio  familyt  Afrieanus  having  married 
his  aunt.  He  received  the  same  surname 
as  his  grandfiuher,  and  was  called  Africa* 
m»  M«  y<nmgtr,  on  account  of  his  victories 
over  Carthage.  iSSmilianus  first  appeared 
in  the  Roman  armies  under  his  father,  and 
afterwards  distinguuhed  himself  as  a 
legionary  tribune  in  the  Spanish  provinces, 
where  he  killed  a  Spaniard  of  gigantic 
stature,  and  obtained  a  mural  crown  at  the 
riege  of  Intereatia.  He  passed  into  Africa 
to  visit  king  Masinissa,  the  ally  of  Rome, 
and  he  was  the  spectator  of  a  long  and 
bloody  battle  which  was  fought  between 
that  monarch  and  the  Carthaginians,  and 
which  soon  produced  the  third  Punic  war. 
Some  time  after  ^milianus  was  made 
sedile,  and  next  appointed  consul,  though 
under  the  age  required  for  that  important 
office.  He  was  empowered  to  finish  the 
war  with  Cartlwge;  and  by  the  success 
of  his  operations,  he  broke  open  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  city  and  entered  the  streets, 
where  he  made  his  way  by  fire  and  sword. 
The  surrender  of  above  50,000  men  was 
followed  by  the  reduction  of  the  citadel, 
and  the  total  submisrion  of  Carthage,  a.  c. 
147.  The  city  was  set  on  fire  ;  and  though 
Scipio  was  obliged  to  demolish  its  very 
walls  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Romans, 
yet  he  wept  bitterly  over  the  melancholy 
scene;  and  in  bewailing  the  miseries  of 
Carthage,  expressed  his  fears  lest  Rome, 
in  some  fiiture  age,  should  exhibit  such  a 
dreadful  conflagration.  On  his  return  be 
was  honoured  with  a  triumph,  ani  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Afrieanu$,  Not 
long  after,  he  was  chosen  consul  a  second 
time,  and  appointed  to  finish  the  war 
against  Numantia;  but  the  conqueror  of 
Carthage  obtained  the  victory  only  when 
the  enemy  had  been  consumed  by  famine 
or  self-defttruction,  b.  c.  1S3.  He  was 
now  honoured  with  a  second  triumph,  and 
the  surname  of  Numantinui,  Tet  his 
popularity  was  short-lived ;  and  by  telling 
the  people  that  the  murder  of  their  favour- 
ite, his  brother-in-law  Gracchus,  was  law- 
ful, since  he  was  turbulent  and  inimical  to 
the  peace  of  the  republic,  be  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  tribunes.  But  his 
itrmness  silenced  them,  and  some  time 
after  he  retired  to  Caicta,  where,  with  his 
friend  LieHus,  he  passed  the  rest  of  his 
time  in  innocent  pleasures  and  amuse- 
ment. Though  fond  of  retirement  and 
literary  ease,  Scipio  often  interested  him- 
self in  the  aSairs  of  state ;  bis  enemies  ac- 


cused him  of  aspiring  to  the  dxetatordii|St 
and  the  clamours  were  most  loud  against 
him  when  he  had  opposed  the  Semproowa 
law,  and  declared  himself  the  patron  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  provinces  of  Italy.  But 
Scipio^i  conduct  was  viewed  with  satisfiie- 
tion  by  the  firiends  of  the  republic ;  and  it 
seemed  almost  the  universal  wish  that  the 
troubles  might  be  quieted  by  the  eleetioa 
of  Scipio  to  the  dictatorship :  but  when  it 
was  expected  that  that  hcoour  would  be 
conferred  upon  him,  Scipio  waa  found 
dead  in  his  bed,  to  the  astoushmeiit  of 
all ;  and  those  who  inquired  for  the  csuises 
of  this  sudden  death  perceived  violent 
marks  on  his  neck,  and  concluded  that  he 
had  been  strangled,  a.  c.  1S6*  This  ft^ffafpri- 
nation,  as  it  was  then  generally  believed, 
was  committed  by  the  triumvirs,  Papirius 
Carbo,  C.  Gracchus,  and  Fulvius  Flaceu^ 
who  supported  the  Sempronian  law,  and 
by  his  wife  Sempronia,  who  is  durged 
with  introducing  the  murderers  into  lue 
room.  No  inquiries  were  made  after  the 
authprs  of  his  death.  Gracchus  was  the 
fiivourite  of  the  mob»  and  the  only  atooe* 
ment  which  the  populace  made  for  the  death 
of  Scipio  was  to  attend  his  funeral,  and  to 
show  their  concern  by  their  loud  lassent* 
ations.  ^milianus,  like  his  grandfi4licr» 
was  fond  of  literature,  and  he  is  aaid  to 
have  saved  from  the  flames  of  Carthage 
many  valuable  compoddons,  written  by 
Phcenician  and  Punic  authors.  —  XI.  Q. 
Metellus  Scipio,  previously  called  P.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio  Nasica,  was  an  adopted  son  of 
Quintus  Csecilius  Metellus,  and  was  cosi* 
sul  with  Pompey,  his  son-in-law,  towards 
the  close  of^  the  year  b.  c.  5%  the  latter 
having  been  sole  consul  previously.  After 
the  battle  of«Pharaalia  he  passed  into 
Africa  to  Juba,  assembled  a  body  of  tioopa 
there  along  with  tliat  prince  and  Cato^  and 
finally  engaged  with  Cesar  in  the  battle 
of  Thapaus,  but  was  totally  defeated,  n.  c. 
46.  Having  endeavoured  to  escape  to  the 
coast  of  Spain,  and  being  driven  back  by 
stress  of  weather  to  the  African  shore,  hk 
vessels  were  overpowered  by  the  fleet  of 
P.  Sithius,  and  he,  to  avoid  fidling  into 
(he  hands  of  Caesar,  destroyed  himeelf. 

SciaoK,  a  celebrated  thief  in  Attiea, 
who  plundered  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  and  threw  them  down  from  the 
highest  rocks  into  the  sea,  after  he  had 
obliged  tliem  to  wait  upon  him  and  to 
wash  his  feet.  Theseus  atuoked  him,  and 
treated  him  in  the  way  that  he  himself 
was  accustomed  to  treat  travellers.  Ac- 
cording to  Ovid,  the  earth,  as  well  as  the 
sea,  refused  to  receive  the  bones  of  Sciron, 
which  remained  for  some  time  suspended 
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in  tlie  air,  till  they  were  changed  into 
large  rocks,  called  Scironidea  Petreti  or 
Seironia  Saxtu     See  SciaoKiDss  PvmiB. 

SciRONfsKs  Pre  A,  or  Scieoxia  Saxa, 
a  celebrated  pan  or  defile  on  the  southern 
eoast  of  Mcgaris,  said  to  hare  been  the 
haunt  of  the  robber  Sciron  untU  he  was 
destroyed  by  Theseus.  It  was  rendered 
accessible  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  so  that 
two  carriages  could  pass  each  other ;  but 
in  modem  times  it  is  difficult  and  rugged, 
and  only  frequented  by  foot  passengers. 

ScoDEA,  near  the  site  of  the  modern 
Seutari,  a  city  of  Illyria,  the  capital  of 
Gentius,  situate  between  the  rivers  dau* 
aula  and  Barbana.  It  was  a  place  of  great 
strength ;  and  in  the  division  of  the  terri- 
tories of  Oentius,  it  retained  its  distinc- 
iion  as  capital  of  the  Labeates.  . 

ScoMBEOs,  or  ScoMius,  a  mountain  range 
of  Thrace,  near  Rhodope,  and,  together 
with  the  latter,  forming  part  of  the  same 
great  central  chain. 

ScoPAs,  a  celebrated  architect  and  sculp* 
tor  of  Faros,  who  flourished  between  b.  c. 
S9S  and  35S,  and  was  one  of  the  four 
artists  engaged  by  Artemisia,  queen  of 
Caria,  in  erecting  and  adorning  the  mau- 
soleum to  the  memory  of  her  husband 
Mausolus.  Scopas  was  employed  also  to 
eontribute  one  of  the  columns  to  the  temple 
of  Diana  at  EpHesus,  and  the  one  which 
he  executed  was  regarded  as  the  most 
beautiftil  of  all.  He  seems  indeed  to  have 
been  scarcely,  if  at  alU  inlerior  to  Polycle- 
tus  or  Myron.  His  statues  were  numerous : 
among  the  most  remarkable  of  diem  were 
the  images  of  Venus,  Pothus,  and  Phae* 
Ihon  ;  and  many  of  his  compositioiis  were 
among  the  noblest  ornaments  of  Rome  in 
the  days  of  Pliny. 

Scoanisci,  a  numerous  and  powerful 
tribe  of  Illyria,  divided  into  the  greater 
and  the  less;  the  former  of  whom  lay 
between  the  Noaras,  or  Gurek^  and  the 
river  Margus ; .  and  the  latter  adjoined  the 
Triballi  and  Mysi  of  Thrace.  They  ex- 
tended  their  dominion  firom  the  borders  of 
Thrace  to  the  Adriatic  but  were  in  their 
turn  conquered  by  the  Romans,  though 
not  without  numerous  struggles  and  much 
bloodshed. 

Scon,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Scot- 
land, supposed  to  have  come  originally 
firom  Spain,  and  to  have  been  one  people 
with  the  SUures,  who  occupied  what  now 
answers  to  Wales.  They  first  possessed 
themselves  of  Ireland,  which  firom  them 
received  the  name  of  Scotia,  and  for  some 
time  retuned  the  appellation,  and  after- 
wards passed  over  into  what  was  called 
from  them  SeoiUmd, 


ScEiBOMXA,  a  daughter  of  Scribonius, 
wife  of  Augustus  after  be  had  divorced 
Claudia,  and  mother  of  the  celebrated 
Julia.  Seribonia  was  some  time  after 
repudiated  that  Augustus  might  marry 
Livia.  She  had  been  married  twice 
before  she  became  the  wife  of  the  em- 
perAr. 

ScEiaoMioa,  I.,  L.  Liao^  a  Roman  his- 
torian, author  of  Annals  cited  by  Cicenx 
— II.  Largus  Designatianua,  a  physician 
of  the  Eclectic  school,  bam  at  Rome,  or 
in  the  island  of  Sicily,  a.  d.  43  be  ac- 
companied the  emperor  Claudius  on  his 
expedition  into  Britain.  He  wrote  a 
treatise,  V«  VompotiiUme  Jdedieameniorwm* 

ScuvtEVXkt  Picmaro,  a  river  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  rising  on  the  northern  confines  of 
Etruria,  and  flowing  firom  the  east  of 
Mutina  into  the  Padua. 

ScTUkX,  a  cdebrated  geographer  and 
matiiematician  of  Oiryanda  in  Caria,  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  son  of 
Hystaspes,  who  is  said  to  have  associated 
him  with  some  others  in  an  expedition  to 
ascertain  where  the  Indus  entered  the 
sea.  Herodotus  makes  them  to  have 
reached  the  Indus*  sailed  down  the  river 
to  the  sea,  and  fhen»  continuing  theii 
voyage  on  the  sea  towards  the  west,  to 
have  reached,  in  the  thirtieth  month,  the 
place  from  which  the  Phoenician  king 
despatched  the  Phttnicians  to  cireunm»- 
vigate  Aftica.  Suidas  gives  a  brief  account 
of  SoylaXy  in  which  he  has  evidently  con- 
founded different  persons  of  the  same 
name. 

ScTLLA,  I.,  a  daughter  of  Nisus,  king 
of  M^gars*  who  became  enamoured  of 
Minos  as  that  monarch  besieged  Ymt  fa- 
ther's capital.  (See  Nisus.)— II.  A  foar« 
fill  moDsteTt  of  whom  mention  is  made  in 
the  04fy»»qf,  Her  origin  has  been  vari* 
ously  given ;  but  she  is  usually  considered 
to  be  the  daughter  of  Pborcys  and  Hecate, 
Later  poets  feigned  that  Scylla  was  once  a 
beautiftil  maiden,  who  was  fond  of  asso- 
ciating with  the  NereJ'ds.  The  sea  god 
Glaueus  beheld  and  fell  in  love  with  her, 
and  being  r^ected,  applied  to  Circe  to 
exercise  her  magic  arts  in  his  fiivour. 
Circe  wished  him  to  transfer  his  affections 
to  herself;  and,  filled  with  rage  at  hia 
refusal,  she  infected  with  noxious  Juices 
the  water  in  which  Scylla  was  wont  to 
bathct  and  thus  transformed  her  into  a 
monster.  The  metamorphosis  so  terrified 
her,  that  she  threw  herself  into  that  part 
of  the  sea  which  separates  the  coast  of 
Italy  and  Sicily,  where  she  was  changed 
into  rocks,  which  bear  her  name,  deemed 
dangerous  to  sailors.     Propertius,  Virgil, 
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and  Ovid  have  oonfounded  the  daughter 
of  Typhon  with  the  daughter  of  Nisus. 
According  to  another  account,  the  change 
in  ScyUa*8  form  was  effected  by  Am- 
phitrite,  in  consequence  of  her  intimacy 
with  Neptune.  Charybdis  was  said  to 
have  been  a  woman  who  stole  the  osen 
of  Hercules,  and  who  was,  in  consequesice, 
struck  with  thunder  by  Jupiter,  and 
turned  into  a  whirlpool. 

ScYLLACAUM,  Squillaci,  a  town  of  the 
Brutiif  built  by  an  Athenian  colony,  on  the 
Sinus  Scyllacius,  south-west  of  Crotona. 

ScTLLAUM,  a  promontory  of  Argolis, 
opposite  the  Attic  promontory  of  Sunium, 
and  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Seylla,  the  daughter  of  Nisus. 

ScYMKtrs,  a  Greek  geographer,  a  native 
of  Chios,  who  flourished  about  a.  c.  80, 
during  the  reign  of  Nicomedes  II.,  king 
of  Bithynia,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
workentitl€d«A  Description  of  the  World," 
Written  in  Greek  iambics. 

ScraUs,  a  name  applied  to  Deidamia 
as  a  native  of  Scyros. 

ScTmos,  SeyrOf  an  island  of  the  jSlgean 
Sea,  north-east  of  Euboea,  originally  pos- 
SNsed  by  the  Dolopians,  who  were  after- 
wards expelled  by  the  Athenians.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  breed  of  goats  and  its 
quarries  of  varied  marble,  which  vied  with 
those  of  Carystus  and  Synnada. 

ScTTHJB,  the  inhabitants  of  Scythia.  See 

SCTTBIA. 

ScTiBLk,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  a  large  portion  of  Asia,  and  divided  into 
Sqfthia  intra  and  extra  Imaum,  In  its 
widest  acceptation  Scythia  embraces  the 
whole  of  Southern  Russia,  in  Europe, 
together  with  the  vast  steppes  of  central 
Asia,  the  land  of  the  Tartars  and  the 
Mongols.  In  its  narrowest  meaning 
Scythia  comprised  the  country  extending 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Tanais  or  Doth 
and  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
eoast  of  the  Black  Sea,  horn  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube  to  the  Palus  Maeotis ;  on  the 
east  by  the  Persian  Gulph  and  the  Don, 
to  its  rise  out  of  the  Lake  Ivan ;  on  the 
north  by  a  line  dravm  ftaax.  Lake  Ivan  to 
the  lake  out  of  which  the  Tyrus  flows ; 
and  on  the  west  by  a  line  drawn  thence  to 
the  Danube.  The  same  uncertainty  pre- 
vails in  the  use  of  the  name  for  the  people, 
the  term  Scythians  being  sometimes  applied 
to  a  pardoular  people  inhabiting  Scythia 
Proper,  whose  boundaries  are  described 
above,  and  sometimes  to  all  the  nomadic 
tribes  who  were  settled  throughout  that 
immense  tract  of  country  extending  fixim 
the  north  of  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas 
into  the  heart  of  Asia. 


ScVTuopOUs,  Hebrew  BethshoM,  a  city 
of  Judaea,  near  the  Jordan.  It  was  called 
ScythopoliMj  from  its  having  been  taken  poa- 
session  of  by  a  body  of  Scythians  in  their 
invasion  of  Asia  Mmor  and  Syria. 

Skbastx,  I.  See  Samaria.  —  1 1.  A 
name  common  to  several  cities,  built  in 
honour  of  Augustus :  SebasU  (S^chtHIj^ 
sc  ir6}as)  being  the  Greek  form  for  Am- 
gustOf  sc.  urbs. 

SsBSNKfTDs,  a  town  of  the  Delta  in 
Egypt,^  north  of  Busiris,  and  the  capital  oC 
the  Sebennytic  nome.  The  modtfn  Sb- 
menud  corresponds  to  its  site. 

Sebbtus,  Maddahna,  a  small  river  oi 
Campania,  falling  into  the  Ba^f  of  Napieo  g 
whence  the  epithet  SMtetU,  given  to  one  of 
the  nymphs  who  frequented  its  borders* 
and  mother  of  (Ebalus  by  Telon. 

SscuLAaxs  Luoi,  games  celebrated  onoe 
in  a  hundred  years.  Hiey  lasted  three  days 
and  three  nights,  during  whidi  period  sacri- 
fices were  offered  up,  and  theatrical  shows 
exhibited,  and  combats  in  the  drru^  &c. 
took  place.  Valerius  FublicoU,  the flrstcoo- 
sul  created  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings* 
A.  u.  G.  S45,  was  the  first  who  celebnted 
them  at  Rome.  Some  authors  ^*****min 
that  the  teeulum,  or  age,  consisted  of  100^ 
and  others  of  110  years ;  but  it  is  certain 
several  Roman  emperors  did  not  allovr  so 
long  an  interval  aa  either  period  to  elapse. 
Thus,  Augustus  celebrated  secular  games, 
A.  u.  c.  7S6,  Caligula  sixty-four  years  later, 
and  Domitian  twenty-six  years  afterwards; 
on  which  occasion  Tacitus  assisted  in  the 
capacity  of  juris-deoemvir.  According  to 
Zosimus,  the  emperor  Septimus  Sevenis 
was  the  last  who  celebrated  them;  but 
other  writers  have  stated  that  under  the 
emperor  Philip,  a.  u.  c.  1000,  these  games 
were  held  with  more  magnificence  than 
had  ever  been  before  witnessed.  They  were 
celebrated,  in  all*  eight  times. 

SsDXTAKi,  a  people  of  Spain,  supposed 
to  have  been  the  same  vrith  the  Edetani. 
See  Edstani. 

Seddoii,  a  Grerman  nation  on  the  north- 
east bank  of  the  Rhenus,  named  in  oon- 
junction  with  the  Maroomanni,  and  sop- 
posed  to  have  been  situate  between  the 
Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Necber,. 

SbdGxi,  a  nation  of  Gaul  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Rhodanus,  east  of  Lacus  L&- 
mannos.  They  opposed  Hannibal  naar 
the  very  summit  of  the  Alps,  when  he 
crossed  these  mountains  to  invade  Ital^. 
Their  capital  waa  afterwards  called  Civitas 
Sedttnorum,now  Sion,  They  ^pear  to  have 
sent  out  numerous  colonies.  Hence  w* 
find  tribes  of  this  name  in  various  places. 

SxcxsTA,  a  town  of  IScily.  See  JSoxsta. 
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Sboni,  a  people  with  a  town  of  the  same 
name,  in  Belgic  Gaul.  A  small  town, 
called  SipnMy  points  out  the  place  which 
they  once  inhabited. 

SieoobrToa,  in  Hispania  Tanraconenais, 
the  capital  of  the  Celtiberi,  and  west  of 
Oesaraugusta.  It  is  said  to  be  now 
PHego;  but  the  actual  position  is  much 
disputed. 

SbgontIa,  or  Ssoumtia,  I.,  a  town  of 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  in  ^  the  territory 
of  the  Celtiberi,  and  west  of  Canaraugusta. 
—II.  A  city  of  the  Arevaci,  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  now  Sigitenza, 

Skgotia,  a  city  of  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  in  the  ftrthest  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  Arevaci,  towards  the  south-west. 
This  city  retains  its  ancient  name. 

StJAMus,  iEuus,  a  native  of  Vulsinii,  in 
Etruria,  and  prime  minister  to  the  onpe- 
ror  Tiberius.  His  Ikther  was  Seius  Straboy 
a  Roman  knight,  commander  of  the  pra^ 
torian  guard  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
His  mother  was  descended  from  the  Junian 
family.  Sejanus  was  at  first  one  of  the 
train  of  Caius  Caesar  ;  but  he  afterwards 
gained  so  great  an  aaoendency  over  Tibe- 
rius,  that  the  emperor,  who  was  naturally 
of  a  suspicious  temper,  communicated  his 
greatest  secrets  to  his  fitvourite.  For  eight 
years  did  he  retain  an  undivided  influence 
over  the  mind  of  the  emperor ;  and  during 
that  period  he  contrived  to  procure  the 
death  or  banishment  of  almost  every  person 
who  might  have  checked  hb  progress  to 
the  possesnon  ci  imperial  power,  which 
was  the  object  of  his  treacherous  ambition. 
The  death  of  Drusus,  the  son  of  Hberiua, 
was  effected  bv  him  and  LiviUa.  (See 
Drusvs  II.)  To  him  also  is  attributed  the 
death  of  the  two  eldest  sons  of  Germanieus, 
and  the  banishnient  of  their  mother,  the 
celebrated  Agrippina.  By  his  advice  Tu 
berius  retired  to  Capreae,  where  he  aban- 
doned himself  to  the  most  disgusting  and 
unnatural  indulgences,  leaving  Scganus  at 
Rome  in  possession  of  all  but  the  name  of 
imperial  power.  To  this  baae  and  bloody 
fiivourite  the  senate  displayed  the  most 
degrading  servility,  and  the  sceptre  itself 
seemed  on  the  point  of  passing  into  his 
grasp,  when  Tiberius,  at  length  perceiving 
the  pass  to  which  matters  had  come,  caused 
htm  to  be  arrested  by  the  senate,  who 
eondemned  him  to  death,  a.  d.  SI.  His 
remaina  were  exposed  to  the  fury  of  tlie 
populace,  and  afterwards  thrown  into  the 
Tiber,  and  his  children  and  relations  were 
involved  in  his  ruin. 

SaLxvx.     See  Luva. 

SnuBUciA,  I.,  a  ikmous  city  of  Asia,  built 
by  Seleucus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals* 


on  the  western  bank  of  the  Tigris,  forty* 
five  miles  north  of  ancient  Babylon.  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  Macedonian  con- 
quests in  Upper  Asia.  Many  ages  after 
the  fidl  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  Seleucia 
retained  the  genuine  characteristics  of  a 
Grecian  colony,  arts,  military  virtue,  and 
the  love  of  ireedom.  Its  population  con- 
sisted of  600,000  ditixens,  governed  by  ft 
senate  of  300  nobles.  Hie  rise  of  Ctesi- 
phon,  however,  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 
proved  inyurious  to  Seleucia;  and  it  re- 
ceived its  death-blow  from  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  under  the  Emperor  Tngan.  The 
ruins  of  Seleucia,  and  those  of  Ctesiphon  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  are  called  by 
the  Arabs  at  the  present  day  Al  Modoin 
(El  Madeien),  or  "the  Two  Cities.'*— II. 
A  city  of  Susiana,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Elymaei,  on  the  river  Hedyphon.  —  III, 
A  city  of  Cilicia  TVachea,  a  short  distance 
north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Calycadnus» 
founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  is  some- 
times called,  for  distinction's  sake,  Seleucia 
Trachea.  -^  I Y.  A  city,  in  the  north-western 
part  of  Pisidia,  south  of  Amblada,  some- 
times called  Seleucift  Ferrea,  and  ad  Tau- 
rum. —  V.  A  city  of  Apamene,  not  far 
from  Apamea.  It  was  sometimes  called 
Seleucia  ad  Belum.  —  VI.  Suadea,  or 
Kepte,  a  maritime  city  of  Syria,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Orontes,  and  south-west  of 
Antioch.  It  was  called  Seleucia  Pieria, 
from  Mount  Pierus  in  its  vicinity,  and 
was  founded  by  Seleucus.  The  city  was 
strongly  fortified,  and  bad  a  large  and  ae* 
cure  harbour. 

SxLBDciD4i(,  a  surname  given  to  the  dy- 
nasty of  Seleucus,  comprising  the  monarchs 
who  reigned  over  Syria  from  b.c.  312  to 
B.  c.  66.  The  first  of  these  dates  gives  the 
eonunenoement  of  the  reign  of  Seleucus 
Nicator,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  The 
last  date  gives  tibe  time  when  Pompey 
reduced  Syria  under  the  Ronum  sway. 
Some  compute  the  era  of  the  Seleuci<u» 
from  B.  c.  SOI,  the  date  of  the  battle  of 
Ipsus. 

ScLxvcis,  a  division  of  Syria,  which  re- 
oeiyed  its  name  from  Seleucus,  founder  of 
the  Syrian  empire,  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great;  also  called  Teirapolis, 
firom  the  four  cities  it  contained,  termed 
SUterCitieMi  Seleucia  caUed  after  Seleucus, 
Antioch  after  his  fother,  Laodicea  after 
his  mother,  and  Apamea  after  his  wife. 

Skleuous,  I.,  sumamed  Nicator^  or  **  the 
Conqueror,*'  was  the  son  of  Antiochus,  a 
g^eral  of  Philip.  He  served  from  early 
youth  under  Alexander,  accompanied  him 
to  Asia,  and  there  had  commonly  the  com- 
mand of  the  elephants.     After  the  death 
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of  that  monarch  he  was  appointed  to  the 
oommand  of  the  cavalry,  and,  on  the  se- 
cond  division  of  the  provinces,  received  the 
government  of  Babylonia.  He  was  at 
first  on  friendly  terms  with  Antigonua, 
and  acknowledged  his  authority ;  but  the 
latter  having  taken  offence  at  some  slight 
provocation,  Seleuous  fled  to  Ptolemy  in 
Egypt.  Returning  with  an  army  which 
he  had  collected  from  various  quarters, 
Seleucus  recovered  the  possession  of  Ba- 
bylon, which  had,  after  his  departure, 
fiiUen  into  the  hands  of  Antigonus ;  and  the 
eitisens  of  the  place  themselves,  by  whom 
his  mild  government  had  made  him  much 
bdoved,  aided  him  in  eflfecting  his  object, 
B.C.  312.  Seleucus  next  earned  his  vic- 
torious arms  into  Persia,  Bactria,  Hyr- 
cania,  and  many  other  countries  of  Upper 
Asia,  and,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of 
his  conquests,  assumed  the  title  oiNicaior, 
and  with  it  that  of  king,  in  imitation  of 
the  other  successful  generals  of  Alexander. 
Having  united  subsequently  with  Ptolemy, 
Cassander,  and  Lysimachus,  against  An- 
tigonus,  and  the  latter  having  lost  his  life 
in  the  defeat  at  Ipsus,  the  kingdoms  of 
Syria,  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  Catalonia, 
and  a  part  of  Asia  Minor  were  added  to 
the  possessions  of  Seleucus,  and  he  be- 
came the  greatest  and  most  powerful  of 
all  the  generals  of  Alexander.  He  now 
built  Antiochia,  calling  it  after  the  name 
of  his  father,  and  made  it  the  capital  of 
his  dominions.  Many  other  cities  too 
were  erected  in  other  quarters,  which  he 
peopled  with  Greek  colonies,  whose  na^ 
tiohal  industry  and  learning  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  indolent  inhabitants  of  Asia. 
He  afterwards  defeated  and  slew  Lysi- 
machus in  the  battle  of  Compedion,  b.  c. 
281,  and  was  meditating  the  conquest  of 
Macedon;  but  as  he  was  on  bis  march 
thither,  he  was  murdered  by  Ptolemy  Ce- 
raunus,  the  expatriated  pnnoe  of  Egypt, 
who  wished  to  obtain  for  himself  the  Ma- 
cedonian throne ;  and  he  thus  fell  b.  c.  280, 
in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  thirty-second  of  his  reign,  being  suc- 
ceeded by  Antiocbua  Soter.  —  II.  The 
second  of  the  name,  sumamed  Qdlinieut, 
succeeded  his  fiither  Antiochus  Theos  on 
the  throne  of  Syria.  He  attempted  to 
make  war  against  Ptolemy,  kin^  of  Egypt, 
but  his  fleet  was  shipwrecked  m  a  violent 
storm,  and  his  armies  soon  after  conquered 
by  his  enemy.  He  was  at  last  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  Parthians,  and  retained  by 
them  ten  years^  until  the  period  of  his 
death,  which  was  occasioned  by  a  fall  fitxn 
his  horse  in  hunting,  a.  c.  226.  He  had 
married  Laodice,  sister  of  one  of  his  ge- 


nerals, by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Seleucus 
and  Antiochus,  and  a  daughter,  whom  he 
gave  in  marriage  to  Mithridates,  king  of 
Pontus.  —  III.  The  third  succeeded  his 
father  Seleucus  II.,  while  the  latter  waa 
in  captivity.  He  was  sumamed  Ceraummg^ 
"  Thunderbolt; **  an  unmerited  title,  as  he 
was  a  very  weak,  timid,  and  irresolute 
monarch.  He  was  murdered  by  two  of 
his  oflicers  after  a  reign  of  three  years, 
B.  c  228  ;  and  his  brother  Antiochos* 
though  only  fifteen  years  old,  ascended  the 
throne,  and  rendered  himsdf  so  oelebmtcd 
that  he  acquired  the  name  of  the  Greet.  — 
IV.  The  fourth  succeeded  his  fisther  Antio- 
chus the  Great  on  the  throne  of  Syria.  He 
was  sumamed  PhiUypator,  or,  according  to 
Josephus,  Soier,  His  empire  had  been 
weakened  by  the  Romans  when  be  became 
a  monardi,  and  he  was  poisoned  after  a 
reign  of  twelve  years,  b.  c.  175,  being  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Demetrius.  —  V.  The 
fifth  succeeded  his  fiither  Demetrius  Ni> 
cator  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  in  the  tvreo* 
tleth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  pat  to 
death  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  by  Cleo- 
patra, his  mother,  who  had  also  aacrlfieed 
her  husband  to  her  ambition.  He  ia  not 
reckoned  by  many  historians  in  the  number 
of  the  Syrian  monarchs.  —  V  I.  The  nxth« 
one  of  the  Seleucids,  son  of  Anriochus 
Gryphus,  killed  his  uncle  AnUochus  Cy- 
ricenus,  who  wished  to  obtain  the  crown 
of  Syria.  He  was  some  time  after  *^^**Hffl 
from  his  kingdom  by  Antiochus  Pius,  son 
of  Cyzioenus,  and  fled  to  (Alicia,  where 
he  was  burned  in  a  palace  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, B.C.  93.  —  VII.  A  prince  of  Sjria, 
to  whom  the  Egyptians  offered  the 
of  which  they  had  robbed  Auletes. 
leucus  accepted  it ;  but  be  soon  _ 
his  subjects,  and  received  the  surname  of 
Cyhiottutes,  **  Scullion,"  finr  meanness  and 
avarice.  He  was  murdered  by  his  wife 
Berenice. 

Sblox,  the  largest  and  most  powerful  of 
the  cities  of  Pisidia,  north  of  the  BuTTine- 
don,  said  by  some  to  have  been  founded  by 
a  Lacedsnnonian  colony. 

SblIkuns,  or  SzLixus  (wUUy,  I.,  a  flou- 
rishing city  of  &ily,  fi»unded  by  a  oolociy 
from  Hybla,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
western  part  of  the  island.  Selinus 
became  a  rich  and  powerful  city,  in 
quence  of  the  fertile  territory  in  which  tt 
was  situated;  but  the  neigUwurtng  city 
of  ^gesta  or  Segeste,  with  which  it  wras 
engaged  in  almost  continual  wars,  haTinn 
at  Ust  called  in  the  aid  of  Carthage,  Sell- 
nus,  notwithstanding  the  brave  resistmiee 
of  its  inhabitants,  was  taken,  plundered, 
and  in  a  great  measure  destroyed.     \^» 
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gU  styles  it  pabnoM,  from  the  number 
of  palm-trees  in  its  vicinity ;  it  was  named 
from  the  Selinus  adjacent  to  it,  so  called 
from  the  quantity  of  par$ley  {(riKtPop) 
on  its  banks;  and  the  remains  of  the 
TAemue  Selinuntia,  or  Warm  Bath$  of 
StUnut,  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Sciaeea. — 
II.  The  most  westerly  city  of  Cilicia 
Trachea,  situated  on  the  coast,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Selinus.  The  empe- 
ror Trajan  died  here ;  and  from  him  the 
place  took  the  name  of  Trtyanopolis.  The 
modern  name  is  Sdenii, 

SkllasIa,  a  town  of  Laconia,  north-east 
of  Sparta,  situate  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Glnus  and  Gongylus,  in  a  valley  con- 
fined between  the  mountains  Evas  and 
Olympus,  and  commanding  one  of  the 
principal  passes  in  the  country.  Cleo- 
menes,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  was  attacked  in 
this  strong  position  bv  Antigonus  Doson, 
and  totally  defeated  after  an  obstinate  con- 
flict. 

Sblleis,  a  river  of  Elis,  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, rising  in  Mount  Pholoe,  and  fitlling 
into  the  sea  below  the  Peneus.  Near  its 
mouth  stood  the  town  of  Ephyre. 

SsLTMBaiA,  Sdhria,  a  city  of  Thrace, 
founded  by  the  Megarensians  at  a  still 
earlier  period  than  Byxantium.  It  be- 
came a  flourishing  city,  of  considerable 
strength,  and  for  a  long  time  defendeil 
itself  against  the  inroads  of  the  Thracians, 
and  the  attempts  of  Philip  of  Macedon ; 
but  it  fell  at  last  into  the  hands  of  this 
monarch,  and  sank  in  importance.  The 
city  changed  its  name  at  a  late  period  to 
that  of  Eudoxiapolis,  in  honour  of  the 
wife  of  the  emperor  Arcadius. 

SIm£lz,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus  and 
Hermione.  Jupiter,  by  whom  she  was 
beloved,  having  promised  to  grant  what- 
ever boon  she  might  ask,  Semele,  be- 
guiled by  the  treacherous  advice  of  tfie 
jealous  Juno,  requested  the  god  to  appear 
before  her  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
he  wooed  the  queen  of  Heaven.  Jupiter, 
uiuible  to  refuse,  entered  her  chamber 
with  the  lightnins  and  thunder  flaming, 
flashing,  and  roaring  around  him.  Over- 
come with  terror,  Semele  expired  in  the 
flames,  and  Jupiter,  taking  the  babe, 
afterwards  called  Bacchus,  thus  prem»* 
turely  bom,  sewed  it  up*  in  his  thigh, 
whence  it  in  due  time  issued  forth.  (See 
Bacchus.)  After  death  Semele  was  ho- 
noured with  immortality  under  the  name 
of  Thyone. 

SsHiaXxis,  a  celebrated  queen  of  Assy- 
ria, daughter  of  the  goddess  Derceto  by  a 
young  Assyrian.  Her  early  history  is 
shrouded  in  fiible.     She  was  exposed  in  a 


desert,  but  her  lift  was  pmerved  by  doves 
for  one  whole  year,  till  Slmmas,  one  of  the 
shepherds  of  Ninus,  found  her  and  brought 
her  up  as  his  own  child.  Semiramis, 
when  grown  up,  married  Menones,  the 
governor  of  Nineveh,  and  was  present  at 
the  siege  of  Bactra,  where,  by  her  advice 
and  directions,  she  hastened  the  king's  ope- 
rations and  took  the  city.  The  monarch, 
having  seen  and  become  enamoured  of 
Semiramis,  asked  her  of  her  husband,  and 
offered  him  his  daughter  Sosana  instead  ; 
but  Menones,  who  tenderly  loved  his  wifb, 
refused,  and,  when  Ninus  had  added 
threats  to  entreaties,  he  hung  hiraselC  No 
sooner  was  Menones  dead  than  Semiramis 
married  Ninus,  by  whom  she  bad  a  son 
called  Ninyas.  Not  long  after  this  Ninus 
died,  and  Semiramis  became  sole  ruler  of 
Affiyria.  Semiramis,  on  attaining  to  sove- 
reign power,  resolved  to  immortalise  her 
name,  and  with  this  view  commenced  the 
building  the  great  city  of  Babylon,  in 
which  work  she  is  said  to  have  employed 
two  millions  of  men,  who  were  collected 
from  all  the  provinces  of  her  vast  empire. 
She  visited  every  part  of  her  dominions, 
and  left  everywhere  monuments  of  her 
greatness.  To  render  the  roads  passable 
and  communication  easy,  she  hollowed 
mountains  and  filled  up  valleys,  and  water 
was  conveyed,  at  a  great  expense,  by  large 
and  convenient  aqueducts,  to  barren  de* 
serts  and  unfruitful  plains.  She  was  not 
less  distinguished'^or  military  talents,  and 
reduced  many  neighbouring  and  also  dis- 
tant nations  under  her  sway.  India,  ia 
particular,  felt  the  power  of  her  arms. 
At  length,  being  plotted  against  by  her 
son  Ninyas,  and  recalling  to  mind  a  re- 
sponse which  she  had  received  some  time 
before  from  the  oracle  of  Ammon,  she 
voluntarily  abdicated  in  favour  of  her  son, 
and  immediately  disappeared  from  the 
eyes  of  men.  Some  said  that  she  was 
changed  into  a  dove,  and  that  several 
birds  of  this  species  having  alighted  upon 
the  palace,  she  flew  away  along  with 
them.  Hence,  according  to  the  legend, 
the  dove  was  held  sacred  by  the  Assyrians. 
Semiramis  is  said  to  have  lived  sixty- 
two  years,  and  to  have  reigned  forty-two 
years. 

SxMKOKKs,  a  German  nation,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Albis,  Elbe,  whose  territory 
corresponded  to  what  is  now  Brandenburg* 
They  originally  formed  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  MaroboduuSf  but  afterwards  sepa- 
rated from  it  along  with  the  LongobardL 
Mannert  is  of  opinion  that  the  name  of 
Semnones  was  given  by  the  German  tribes, 
not  to  a  single  nation,  but  to  all  the  na- 
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tioDs  in  the  ▼icinity  of  the  Elbe,  from 
whom  the  more  southern  Germans  were 
descended. 

Semokks,  an  inferior  class  of  divinities^ 
such  as  Priapus,  Silenus,  the  Fauns,  &c. 
They  were  called  Semones  (L  e.  tem- 
homine$)  from  their  holding  a  middle  kind 
of  rank  between  gods  and  mea.  Certain 
deified  heroes  were  also  included  under 
this  appellation. 

ScMosANCTus,  ouc  of  the  gods  of  the 
Romans  among  the  Indigetes, 

SsmprSnIa,  I.,  a  Roman  matron,  daugh- 
ter of  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder,  and  mo- 
ther of  the  two  Gracchi.  (See  Corneua 
I J  I.)  —  II.  A  sister  of  the  Gracchi,  and 
wife  of  the  younger  Scipio  Africanua. 
She  was  suspected  of  having  been  privy, 
along  with  Carbo,  Gracchus,  and  Flaccus, 
to  the  murder  of  her  husband.  The  name 
of  Sempronia  was  common  to  the  female 
descendants  of  the  fiunilies  of  the  Sempro- 
nii,  Scipios,  and  (jracchL 

SsMPadNlA  LEX,  I.,  De  MapUtratibus,  a 
law  enacted  by  C  Sempronius  Gracchus, 
tribune,  a.  u.  c.  630,  which  ordained  that 
no  person,  legally  deprived  of  a  magistracy 
for  misdemeanors,  should  be  capable  of 
bearing  office  again.  It  was  afterwards 
repealed  by  the  author.  ->-  II.  Another, 
De  Ciiniate,  by  the  same,  a.  u.  c.  630,  or- 
daining that  no  capital  judgment  should 
be  passed  upon  a  Roman  citizen  without 
jkhe  concurrence  of  the  senate. — III.  Ano- 
ther, DeComitiit,  by  the  same,  a.u.  c.  635, 
which  granted  to  the  Latin  allies  of  Rome 
the  privil^^  of  giving  their  votes  at  elec- 
tions, as  if  Roman  citizens. — IV.  Another, 
De  Provinciisy  by  the  same,  a.  u.  c.  630, 
which  enacted  that  the  senators  should 
appoint  provinces  for  the  consuls  every 
year  before  their  election. — V.  Agraria 
prima,  by  T.  S«mpronius  Gracchus,  tri- 
bune, A.  u.  c.  620,  which  confirmed  the 
Xex  Agraria  Licinia,  and  enacted  that  all 
in  possession  of  more  lands  than  the  law 
allowed  should  resign  them  to  be  divided 
among  the  poorer  citizens.  (  See  AoaARiiB 
Leges.) — VI.  ^praria  oAera,  by  the  same, 
which  enacted  that  all  ready  money  found 
in  the  treasury  of  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus, 
who  had  left  the  Romans  his  heirs,  should 
be  divided  among  the  poorer  citizens  of 
Rome,  to  supply  them  with  the  instruments 
requisite  in  husbandry;  that  his  lands  should 
be  farmed  by  the  Roman  censors,  and  the 
money  drawn  thenc*  divided  among  the 
people. — VII.  Another,  De  CHvitaU  Italis 
dandoy  by  the  same,  which  enacted  that  the 
V  freedom  of  the  state  should  be  given  to  all 
the  Italians.— VIII.  FrwmnUaria^  by  C. 
Sempronius  Gracchus,  which  ordained  that 


a  certain  quantity  of  com  should  be  dis- 
tributed among  Uie  people,  for  which  they 
should  only  pay  a  temisnM  and  a  trienM. — 
IX.  Another,  De  Usura^  by  M.  Semproiiiia, 
the  tribune,  ▲.  u.  c.  560,  which  ordaliud 
that,  in  lending  money  to  the  T^atiiw  and 
the  allies  of  Rome,  the  Roman  laws  should 
be  observed  as  well  aa  among  the  dti- 
zens.     The  object  of  this  law  was  to  check 
the  fraud  of  the  usurers,  who  lent  their 
money  in  the  name  of  the  allies  at  higher 
interest  than  what  was  allowed  at  RcHTie. 
— X.  Another,  De  JiuUcibtu,  by  C.  Sem- 
pronius   Gracchus,  a.  n.  c.  630.        It  re- 
quired that  the  right  of  judging,    whidi 
had     been    assigned    to    the     senatoriaa 
order,   should  be  transferred  from  tb^n 
to  the  Roman  knights.  —  XL  Another, 
MiUtans,   by    the    same,    a.  u.  c.     6S0l 
It   enacted  that  the  soldiers    should   be 
clothed  at  the  public  expense,  without  any 
diminution  of  their  usual   par.     It   ako 
ordered  that  no  person  should  be  obliged 
to  serve  in  the  army  before  the  age  of 
seventeen. 

SEMPaoNlus,  the  fetherofihe  GTmochi. 
See  GsAccHua 

Sena,  I.,  Julia,  Sienna,  a  aty  of  Ctru- 
ria,  east  of  Volaterrae,  colonised  by 
Julius  or  Augustus  Caesar. —  IL  A  mari- 
time city  of  Umbria  in  Italy,  north-west  of 
Ancona,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  rivCT 
Misus,  built  by  the  Galli  Senones^  after 
their  irrupdon  into  Italy,  a.  v.  c.  396. 
The  Romans  colonised  it  after  they  bad 
expelled,  or  rather  exterminated  the  Se- 
nones,  a.  d.  c.  471.  During  the  aTil  war 
between  Sylla  and  Marius,  Sena»  which 
sided  with  the  latter,  wias  taken  and  saurked 
by  Pompey.  The  modem  name  is  Soii- 
gagha. 

Senatus,     the     deliberative     assembly 
of  the  Roman  people.     The  members  c( 
this  council  were  originally  chosen  fitas 
the  patricians,  and  were  probably  angle 
representatives  of  each  of  the  houses  of 
that   order  ;    a  plebeian  senator   is    first 
mentioned  a.  u.  c.  355.    At  the  finmdatian 
of  the  city  their  number  was  100,  'vrhi^ 
was  doubled  on  the  admission  of  the  Sa- 
bines,  and  increased  to  300  by  Tarquinius 
Priscus ;  but  the  more  ancient  members. 
and  those  admitted  by  this  last  king,  were 
distinguished  by  the  titles  of  patrms  asa- 
jontm  and  ptUre*  minorum  gentium,  or  se- 
nators of  the  greater  and  of  the    lesser 
houses  respectively.     In  the  laat  a^ges  of 
the  republic  the  members  of  the  senate 
amounted  to  above  400,   and  were    stiU 
ferther  raised  by  the  emperors  to   lOCO. 
The  members  of  the  senate  were  oric^nalW 
chosen  by  the  kings,  and  afterwards  the 
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election  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  oonsulsy 
military  tribunes,  and  finally  of  the  cen- 
sors ;  but  the  fiwt  of  having  held  certain 
magistracies,  as  the  qua»torship»  and  all 
superior  posts,  gave  a  right  to  this  prin- 
lege.  Under  the  regal  government  the 
senate  deliberated  on  suob  affairs  as  the 
king  proposed  to  them,  and  he  was  said 
to  act  according  to  their  counsel.  On  the 
establishment  of  the  republic  the  whole 
power  of  the  state  was  thrown  into  its 
hands,  the  diflferent  nuiglstrates  using  the 
authority  they  ei^yed  merely  as  its  dele« 
gates.  The  first  constitutional  cheek  im- 
posed on  it  was  the  power  of  intercession, 
or  negativing  their  proeeedings,  granted 
to  the  tribunes  of  the  commonalty.  Still, 
while  Rome  was  firee,  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  though  subordinate  to  the  assembly 
of  the  people,  remained  very  great.  It 
assumed  the  gfuardianship  of  public  re- 
ligion ;  the  management  of  the  revenue ; 
the  appointment  of  governors  to  the  pro- 
vinces, whose  constitution  it  settled }  the 
direction  of  diplomatic  afiairs,  and  many 
other  functions  of  importance.  Under  the 
emperors  its  power  became,  in  gsieral, 
litde  more  than  nominal ;  yet  the  assembly 
still  eziited  till  the  occupation  of  Italy  by 
the  Ooths  in  tb»  thirteenth  century  alter 
the  foundation  of  Rome :  and  in  the  last 
ages  of  its  existence,  after  the  seat  of  em- 
pire had  been  transferred  to  Bysantium, 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  centre  of  what 
remained  of  the  old  national  spirit.  After 
that  time  its  ezistenee  as  a  oounoil  ceased, 
though  the  name  of  senator  was  still  re- 
tain^  by  some  noble  fiiraiUes  of  Rome  as 
an  empty  but  high-sounding  title.  The 
senatorial  badges  were  the  laticlave  or 
tunic  with  a  purple  band,  black  buskins 
reaching  up  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and 
a  silver  crescent  on  the  foot  The  affairs 
of  the  Italian  and  provincial  towns  of  the 
Roman  empire,  in  imitation  of  the  capital, 
were  administered  by  senates. 

SxMtCA,  I.,  M.  Amr^ivs,  a  rhetorician 
and  orator,  born  at  Corduba,  in  Spain,  of 
an  equestrian  fiunily,  about  a.  c.  58.  When 
still  a  young  man,  he  came  to  Rome, 
where  he  contracted  an  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Porcius  Latro,  and  where  he 
taught  rhetoric  and  oratory  until  his 
fifty-second  year.  He  then  returned  to 
his  native  city,  and  married  Helvia,  a 
lady  distinguished  for  her  beauty  and 
talents,  who  made  him  the  father  of  three 
sons,  L.  Annsras  Seneca,  the  philosopher, 
M.  Annsnis  Nonrtus,  who,  having  been 
adopted  by  Junius  GalHo,  took  the  name 
of  Junius  Amueus  Gallio,  and  was,  as  pro- 
prartor  of  Achaia,  the  judge  of  St  Paul, 


and  Annaeus  Mela,  the  fiither  of  the 
poet  Lucan.  After  the  birth  of  his  three 
sons,  Seneca  returned  to  Rome,  where 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  lifis. 
We  have  two  works  of  this  writer  re- 
maining.— IL  A  celebrated  Ronum  writer, 
son  of  M.  Annsnis  Seneca,  the  rhetorician, 
and  Helvi%  bom  at  Corduba,  in  the  second 
or  third  year  of  the  Christian  era.  Hie 
early  distinguished  himself  by  extraoii- 
dinary  talents  ;  and  when  he  grew  up,  he 
acquired  great  distinction  for  his  oratorical 
powers ;  but  be  was  compelled  by  the  ^ 
perseeution  of  the  jealous  Caligula  to  re- 
linquish his  favourite  pursuit.  He  after- 
wards attained  to  the  quaestorship ;  but,  in 
the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  he 
was  implicated  by  Messalina  in  the  aceu* 
sation  of  adultery  which  was  brought 
against  the  paramours  of  Julia,  daughter 
of  Germanicus,  and  banished  to  the  island 
of  Corsica,  where  he  passed  eight  years  of 
seclusion.  Agrippina,  <he  second  wife  of 
Claudius,  recalled  him  from  banishmenty 
and  iqipointed  him  tutor  to  Not^  in  con* 
junction  with  JBunhus,  Seneca  soon  ob- 
tained an  eielurive  influence  over  fab 
pupil,  who  conferred  on  him  several  im- 
portant places,  and  after  his  acceesion  te> 
the  tfaroob  loaded  him  with  finvours  Sat 
a  time ;  but  at  length,  resolving  to  rid. 
himself  of  his  old  preceptor,  the  tyrant 
charged  him  with  being  an  accomplice  ia 
the  conspiracy  of  Piso,  and  he  was  con- 
demned to  death.  The  method  of  his 
execution  being  left  to  bis  own  ohoiee^ 
Seneca,  with  the  characteristic  ostentation 
of  a  Stoic,  finished  his  life  in  the  midst  of 
his  friends,  conversing  on  philosophical 
topios  while  the  blood-  was  flowing  firooi 
his  veins,  which  he  had  caused  to  be 
opened.  His  wife,  Paulina,  had  resolved 
to  die  with  him,  but  though  their  veias 
were  opened  at  the  same  moment,  her  life 
was  preserved.  To  hasten  his  death,  ha 
drank  a  dose  of  p<Hson,  but  perceiving  It 
bad  no  efll^ct,  he  ordered  himself  to  be 
carried  into  a' hot-bath,  when  he  breathed 
his  last,  overcome  by  the  influence  of  the 
vapour,  A.  D.  65.  His  body  was  buml^ 
without  pomp  or  fbn^ral  ceremony.  The- 
compositions  of  Seneca  are  numerous,  and 
chiefly  on  moral  subjects.  Though  a  man 
of  undoubted  genius,  he  was  rapacious  and 
intriguing,  and  he  is  said  to  have  aoen- 
mulated  vast  wealth  by  the  most  ui^usti* 
flable  meuis.  Dion  Cttssius  ascribes  the 
revolt  of  the  Britons  under  Boadicea  to 
the  distress  to  whieh  they  were  driven 
through  the  rapacity  of  Seneca  and  baa 
agents. 

Samra.     See  Smmju 
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Sbmombs,  I.,  an  uncmltsed  nation  of 
Gallia  Transalpina,  who  left  their  native 
possessions  on  the  Sequana,  Setne,  and 
'having,  under  the  conduct  of  Brennus,  in- 
vaded Italy  and  pillaged  Rome,  after- 
wards settled  in  the  territory  of  the  Urn- 
bri,  in  coi\iunotion  with  whom,  the  Latins, 
and  Etrurians,  they  carried  on  war  against 
the  Romans,  till  they  were  totally  de- 
stroyed by  Dolabella,  ▲.  u.  c.  471.  llic 
chief  of  their  towns  were  Fanum  Fortunae, 
Sena,  Pisaurum,  and  Ariminum.  —  II.  A 
people  of  Germany.     See  Sbmnonss. 

SsnEM  AQ.VM,  a  portion  of  the  lake  near 
Reate. 

SirTUiIus,  I.,  or  Titus  Ssftiuius,  a 
Roman  knight,  intimate  with  Horace, 
who  addressed  to  him  one  of  his  Odes. 
He  was  a  votary  of  the  Muses,  and  com- 
posed lyric  pieces  and  tragedies ;  but  none 
of  his  productions  have  reached  us.  —  II. 
Aulus  Septimius  Severus,  a  Roman  poet 
under  Vespasian,  highly  esteemed  for  his 
lyric  talents. — III.  Q,  Septimius,  the 
translator  of  the  work  of  Dictys  Cretensis 
into  Latin.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Diocletian.     See  Dictts  I. 

ScqdIka,  Seine,  a  river  of  Gallia  Trans- 
alpine, rising  in  the  territory  of  the  ^dui, 
and  flowing  by  Lutetia  or  Parig  into  the.En- 
^Heh  Channei,  after  a  course  of  250  miles. 

SkquXni,  a  people  of  Gallia  Transalpina, 
whose  territorv  lay  to  the  east  of  that  of  the 
JEdui  and  Lmgones,  from  which  it  was 
separated  by  the  Arar.  Hieir  country 
answers  to  the  modem  DfyarUmtnU  du 
Dovbe  ei  du  Jura. 

SBaApiuM,  or  Sxrapion,  a  name  given 
to  the  temples  of  Serapis  in  Egypt,  and 
other  countries,  of  which  there  were  a  great 
number. 

SsaArloK,  an  eminent  physician  of  Alex- 
andria, in  the  third  century  a.  c,  who  be- 
longed to  the  sect  of  the  Empiric!,  and 
who  so  much  extended  and  improved  the 
system  of  Philinus,  that  the  invention  of 
at  is  by  some  authors  attributed  to  him. 
He  wrote  with  great  severity  against  Hip- 
pocrates.— Two  distinguished  Syrian  phy- 
sicians of  this  name,  who  lived  in  the  10th 
and  11th  centuries  of  our  era,  must  not  be 
confounded  with  Scrapion  of  Alexandria. 

SuLAPiov.     See  SxaAPxuic 

Sxairis,  an  Egyptian  deity.  The  image 
^nd  worship  of  this  god  were  brought  from 
Sinope  in  Pontus  to  Alexandria,  in  the 
last  year  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  in  consequence, 
it  is  said,  of  a  vision  of  Ptolemy  I.  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  this  ima^e  was 
a  sutue  of  Jupiter;  but  however  this  may 
have  been,  Serapis  was  clearly,  as  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson  expresses  it,  *<  at  most  a  Grsco- 


Egyptian  deity."  And  there  is  no  fi>und« 
ation  for  the  noti<m  entertained  by  some 
early  Christian  fathers,  that  he  r^resented 
the  Patriarch  Joseph  (which  they  supported 
by  an  argument  <kawn  from  thie  onxamect 
in  the  shiqie  of  a  bushel  which  the  inuiges 
of  this  god  usually  bore  on  the  hesui^ ;  or 
for  tliat  of  some  modem  antiquaries,  tb^ 
it  was  another  name  for  Apis. 

Sxrb5kis,  Sebahei'Bardoik  a  lake  be 
tween  Egypt  and  Palestine*  and  near  Mourn 
Casius,  150  miles  in  length.  Typfaon  was 
£sbled  to  have  lain  at  the  bottom  <»€  thk 
lake  or  morass ;  and  the  Egyptians  calkd 
its  opening  the  breathing-plaoe  €>f  T^pkcm. 

Seabkus,  Q^  SammonXcus,  a  ceiebnted 
physician,  historian,  and  poet,  a.  m.  SIO; 
lather  of  Serenus  Sammcmicus,  preceptor 
of  Gordian  II. 

Saaxs,  a  nation  of  Asia,  according  ta 
Ptolemy,  between  the  Ganges  and  £astera 
Ocean.  Malte-firun  conside/s  the  ancient 
Serica  to  have  included  the  western  parts 
of  Thibet^  Serinetgur,  Caehmertf  IMtk  7%*ba, 
and  perhaps  a  small  part  of  Link  ^ue^ 
haricu  Some  maintain  that  the  Seres  are 
identical  with  the  Chinese.  The  Seres 
were  naturally  of  a  meek  disposition.  Silk 
was  brought  to  Rome  bom.  their  country, 
hence  the  name  Serieum;  and  a  garment  or 
dress  of  silk  was  called  sen'ca  reafis. 

SxacESTUs,  a  sailor  in  the  fleet  oC  £neas» 
from  whom  the  fiunily  of  the  S»]gii  at 
Rome  were  said  to  be  descended. 

SsrgIus,  the  name  of  a  Roauai  patri- 
cian family,  which  branched  out  into  the 
several  families  of  the  CatiUtue,  Fidenaies^ 
NaUet,  OetBa,  Planei,  and  SUi. 

Ssairaus,  Serpho,  an  island  of  the 
iEgean,  south  of  Cythnus,  celebrated  as 
the  scene  of  some  of  the  noost  remarkable 
adventures  of  Perseus,  who  changed  Poly- 
dectes,  king  of  the  island,  and  his  subjects, 
into  stones,  to  avenge  the  wrongs  offSsred  to 
his  mother  Danae.  Strabo  seems  to  account 
for  this  fable  frt>m  the  rocky  nature  of  the 
island.  In  Juvenal*s  time  state  prisonen 
were  sent  thither. 

SxaaAjTDs,  I.,  a  surname  given  to  Cin- 
cinnatus,  because  he  was  found  eowin^  his 
fields  when  told  that  he  had  been  appointed 
dictator. — II.  Apoetinthetime<»f  Knxt, 
to  whom  the  eclogues  that  pass  under  the 
name  of  Calpurnius  have  been  ascribed. 

ScaToaiDs,  Quintos,  a  distingui&hed 
Roman  general,  born  at  Nursia.  He  made 
his  first  campaign  under  Csppio,  when  the 
Cimbri  and  Teu  tones  broke  into  Gaul ; 
and  he  subsequently  distinguished  himself 
under  Marius,  when  the  same  enemy  ruade 
their  memorable  irruption  into  Italy.  Af- 
ter the  termination  of  this  war  he  was  sent 
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as  a  l^onary  tribune,  under  Didius,  into 
Spun,  and  soon  gained  for  himself  a 
high  reputation  in  that  country.  On 
his  return  to  Rome  he  was  appointed 
quKstor  for  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  and  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Marsian  war,  being 
employed  to  levy  troops  and  provide  arms, 
he  made  himself  extremely  useful  in  that 
capacity,  and  performed  important  ser- 
vices for  the  state.  On  the  ruin  of  the 
Marian  party,  to  which  he  himself  be- 
longed, Sertprius  hastened  back  to  Spain, 
and  found  no  difficulty  in  resuming  pos- 
session of  that  province.  Here  he  be- 
haved with  so  much  address,  that  after 
a  short  stay  in  Africa,  whither  he  was 
driven  by  the  legions  of  Sylla,  he  was  in- 
vited by  the  Lusitanians  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  their  troops.  With  an  army  of 
lesi  than  10,000  men,  Italians,  Africans, 
and  Spaniards,  he  maintained  his  ground 
against  four  Roman  generals  at  the  head 
of  120,000.  Metellus  and  Pompey,  who 
were  sent  against  him,  sustained  a  severe 
defeat  near  Tarragona.  But  Rome  was  at 
last  freed  from  an  enemy  who  had  resisted 
her  whole  strength  during  several  years, 
by  the  treachery  of  his  lieutenant  Perpenna. 
At  a  banquet  the  conspirators  began  to 
open  their  intentions,  by  speaking  with  free- 
dom and  licentiousness  in  the  presence  of 
Sertorius,  whose  age  and  character  had 
hitherto  claimed  deference  from  others. 
Perpenna  overturned  a  glass  of  wine  as  a 
ugnal  to  the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  when 
Antonius,  one  of  his  officers,  immediately 
stabbed  Sertorius,  and  the  example  was 
followed  by  the  rest,  b.c.  73.  The  as- 
sassin, however,  was  punished  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  his  crime. 

SkrvilIa,  a  sister  of  Cato  of  Utica,  greatly 
enamoured  of  J.  Ca»ar,  though  her  brother 
was  one  of  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of 
her  lover. 

SbsvilIa  lsx,  L,  De  Peeuniis  repetundis, 
by  C.  Servilius,  the  praetor,  a.  u.  c.  653. 
It  ordained  severer  penalties  than  formerly 
against  extortion ;  and  that  the  defendant 
should  have  a  second  hearing.  —  II.  An- 
other, De  Jttdicilna,  by  Q,  Servilius  Ca>pio, 
the  consul,  a.  u.  c.  647.  It  divided  the 
right  of  judging  between  the  senators  and 
the  equites,  a  privilege  which,  though  ori- 
ginally belonging  to  the  senators,  had  been 
taken  from  them  by  the  Sempronian  Law, 
and  given  to  the  equites,  who  had  exercised 
it,  in  consequence,  for  seventeen  years. 
— III.  Another,  DeCivitate,hy  C. Servilius 
-GHaueiih  ordained  that  if  a  Latin  accused 
a  Roman  senator  so  that  he  w&s  condemned, 
the  accuser  should  be  honoured  with  the 
name  and  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citi- 


zen«— IV.  Another,  Jgraria,  by  P.  Ser- 
vilius Rullus,  tlie  tribune,  a.u.c.  690.  It 
ordained  that  ten  commissioners  should  be 
cfeated,  with  absolute  power,  for  five  years» 
over  all  the  revenues  of  the  republic ;  to 
buy  and  sell  what  lands  they  saw  fit,  at  what 
price  and  from  whom  they  chose ;  to  dis- 
tribute them  at  pleasure  to  the  citizens  ;  to 
settle  new  colonies  wherever  they  judged 
proper,  and  particularly  in  Campania,  &e. 
But  this  law  was  prevented  from  being 
passed  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero^  who 
was  then  consul. 

Saaviuus  I*f  Puauus  Ahala,  a  master 
of  horse  to  the  dictator  Cincinnatus.  When 
Mnlius  refused  to  appear  before  the  dietar 
tor  to  answer  the  accusations  which  were 
brought  against  him  on  suspicion  of  his 
aspiring  to  tyranny,  Ahala  slew  him  in  the 
midst  of  the  people  whose  protection  he 
claimed.  Ahala  was  accused  of  this  mur- 
der, and  banished  ;  but  this  sentence  was 
afterwards  repealed ;  and  he  was  raised  to 
the  dictatorship. — II.  Publius,  a  proiftn- 
sul  of  Asia  during  the  age  of  Mithri- 
dates.  He  conquered  Isauria,  for  which 
service  he  was  surnamed  laaurieuMj  and  re- 
warded with  a  triumph.  (See  Isauria.) 
— III.  Nonianus,  a  Latin  historian,  who 
wrote  a  history  of  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
Nero.  He  is  praised  by  Quintilian. — The 
fiimily  of  the  Servilii  was  of  patrician  rank, 
and  came  to  settle  at  Rome  after  the  des- 
truction of  Alba,  where  they  were  pro- 
moted to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state. 
To  the  several  branches  of  this  family  were 
attached  the  different  surnames  of  Ahala, 
Axilla,  Caepio,  Casca,  Fidenas,  Geminus, 
Longus,  Priscus,  Pulex,  Structus,  Tucca, 
and  Vatia. 

Sxaviiis,  I.,  TdllIus,  the  sixth  king  of 
Rome,  whose  origin  is  involved  in  as  great 
obscurity  as  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors. 
The  most  ancient  and  poetical  legend  re- 
presents him  as  the  son  of  Ocrisia,  a  cap- 
tive and  slave  of  Tanaquil,  the  wife  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  by  the  Lar,  or  house- 
hold god.  Later  legends  made  him  a  son  of 
one  of  the  king's  chents  and  for  some  time 
a  slave ;  or  the  son  of  a  man  of  rank  and 
power  in  one  of  the  conquered  Latin  cities, 
after  whose  death,  his  widow  carried  him  to 
Rome,  where  they  were  protected  by  Tana* 
quil.  When  Servius  Tulliusgrew  up  to  man- 
hood, he  distinguished  himself  in  several 
battles  against  the  Etruscans  and  Sabines, 
received  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  Tar- 
quin,  and  became  such  a  favourite  of  the 
people,  by  liberality  and  complaisance, 
that  on  the  murder  of  his  father-in-law  by 
the  son  of  Ancus  Martius,  he  was  raised 
to  the  throne.     He  was,  in  many  respects, 
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the  most  deserving  of  the  kings.  He  en- 
larged the  city,  so  as  to  hring  within  its 
eompass  the  Virainal  and  Esquiline  Hills ; 
and  ibr  the  purpose  of  eonsoUdatinff  more 
firmly  the  union  of  the  races  of  which  the 
nation  was  composed,  he  erected  the  tttn- 
ple  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine  Hill,  which 
was  to  be  the  chief  abode  of  the  Latin  pi>> 
pulation  recently  brought  to  Rome^  Be- 
sides this  he  extended  and  completed  the 
stone  walls  of  the  city,  divided  the  terri- 
tory into  districts,  each  with  its  proper 
magistrate,  instituted  the  census,  and  ar- 
ranged the  people  into  five  great  classes, 
according  to  their  wealth,  which  were  again 
subdivided  into  centuries.  He  is  said  to 
have  carried  on  war  for  twenty  years  with 
the  citizens  of  Veii,  C»re,  Tarquinii,  and 
lastly  with  the  collective  force  of  the 
Etruscans,  tiU  all  allowed  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  Rome  and  her  king.  But  though 
the  judicious  measures  and  excellent  cha- 
racter of  Servlus  rendered  him  universally 
popular,  a  storm  soon  burst  upon  his  head 
and  involved  him  in  destruction.  He  had 
married  his  two  daughters  to  the  grand- 
sons of  his  fiither-in-law,  the  elder  to 
Lucius  Tarquin,  the  younger  to  Aruns. 
The  wife,  of  Aruns  murdered  her  own 
husband  to  unite  herself  to  Tarquin,  who 
had  likewise  assassinated  his  wife ;  and 
these  bloody  measures  were  no  sooner  pur- 
sued than  Servius  was  murdered  by  his 
own  son-in-law,  and  his  daughter  Tutlil 
ordered  her  chariot  to  be  driven  over  the 
mangled  body  of  her  father,  a.  c.  5  34. 
— IL  Sulpitius  Rufus,  an  eminent  Roman 
jurist  and  statesman,  descended  from  an 
illustrious  fiimily.  He  was  contemporary 
with  Cicero,  and  probably  bom  about  b.c. 
100.  He  became  one  of  the  most  eminent 
lawyers  at  Rome,  and  after  passing  through 
the  various  civil  offices  of  the  state  was 
dected  consul,  b.c.  51.  Caesar  made  him 
governor  of  Achaia  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  but  when  that  chief  was  taken 
oB^  Sulpitius  returned  to  Rome,  and  acted 
with  the  republican  party.  He  died  in 
the  camp  of  Antony  under  the  walls  of 
Modena,  having  been  sent  on  an  embassy 
to  that  leader  from  the  Roman  senate. 
Ci<iero  pleaded  for  a  brazen  statue  to  be 
erected  to  Sulpitius,  an  honour  which  was 
granted  by  the  senate.  —  III.  Honoratus 
Maurus,  a  learned  grammarian  in  the  age 
of  Arcadiua  and  Honorius.  He  wrote 
Ijatin  Commentaries  on  Virgil,  still  extant. 
Sxsosrais,  or  Rhamses  the  Great,  the 
hero  of  early  Egyptian  history,  was  the 
third  king  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  of  M»- 
netho,  and,  according  to  Herodotus,  the 
successor  of  Maris,  and  the  liberator  of 


his  country  iVom  the  Hykaoa,  who  had 
renewed  their  invasioni  in  the  rei^n  of  Ids 
Hither,  AmenophiallL     Great  diflfeiguoe 
of  Ofnnion  prevails  as  to  the  i^e  of  Seso»> 
tris,   but  it  seems  vary  probable  tint  be 
flourished  during  the  wand€iiD|p   of  the 
Israelites  in  the  Desert.     His  oooqiierta 
extended  over   libya,    Ethinpia,    Media, 
Penia,  Baetria,  Scythia,  and  Asia  ifiaor, 
from  all  which  countries  he  levied  tribate. 
The  trophies  of  his  victories,  in  the  fonn 
of  pillars,  wens  found  fh>m  the  Dianube  to 
the  Ganges,  and  southward  to  ISthiopia; 
and  a  hundred  fiimous-  temples  were  rnsed 
firom  the  spoils  of  his  enemiea.    He  diridfld 
the  country  into  thirty-six  nmnes*  «t  the 
head  of  which  he  plaesi  officers  to  ecdled 
the  taxes.     He  intersected  the  pnnvinees 
with  canals;  and  was  the  first  Kgypda 
monarch  who  was  powerful  at'  seriL      Be- 
coming blind,  he  committed  saictdv  in  the 
thirty-third  year  of  his  reign.      His  nanMs 
and  titles,  wars  and  triumphs,  atre  depicted 
on  the  walls  of  pdaccs  and   temples  at 
Luxor,  Kamae,  Tliebes,  and  Subim. 

Sessitcs,  SiMiOf  a  river  of  Cisalpixie 
Gaul,  falling  into  the  Po« 

SxsTus,  a  strongly  fbrtified  town  of 
Thrace  on  the  shores  of  the  Helleapooi, 
nearly  opposite*  to  Abydos  on  the  Asiatic 
side,  celebrated  for  the  bridge  whkh 
Xerxes  built  across  the  Hdlespont,  a&d 
as  the  seat  of  "die  amours  i^  Hero  and 
Leander.  (See  Asroos  and  L«BLairnxB.) 
It  was  captured  by  the  Athenians  at  the 
close  of  the  great  Persian  war,  a.  c.  479. 

SesuvIi,  a  people  of  Celtic  Omul. 

SktIbis,  San  Pkelippe,  a  town  of  Spaia 
between  New  Carthage  and  Sa^untuxn,  oe 
a  small  cognominal  river. 

SzTBOV,  a  priest  of  Vulcan,  who  made 
himself  king  of  Egypt  after  the  de«th  of 
Anysb.  He  was  attacked  by  the  Assy- 
rians, and  delivered  from  the  enemy  by  an 
immense  number  of  rats,  which  in  one  nigfat 
gnawed  their  bow-strings  and  thongs,  so  that 
on  the  morrow  their  arms  were  useless. 

SxtXa,  Sezzoj  a  to%ii  of  Latittm  than 
the  Pontine  marshes,  oel^rated  for  wines. 

ScuTHEs,  a  n4me  common  to  several 
Thrscian  princes. 

SivisA,  Julia  AQtmJU,  L,  a  Vcatal 
.virgin,  whom  Heliogabaliis  mamjed,  and 
soon  after  repudiated.  —  II.  Videria,  widfe 
of  Valentinian,  and  mother  of  Gretin. 
Her  prudent  advice  insured  her  son  Gra> 
tian  the  imperial  throne. 

SxvKsus,  I.,  Lircius  Strrnaos,  a  Ro- 
man emperor,  born  at  Leptis  in  AfKca, 
of  an  equestrian  family,  a.  c  146.  Upon 
coming  to  Rome,  in  early  Hfe,  be  received 
the  benefit  of  a  liberal  education,  and 
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subsequently  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
senator  by  the  (stout  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
His  youth  did  not  escape  untainted  by  the 
in^uiities  that  disgraced  the  capital }  and 
on  one  occasion  be  wns  tried  for  a  flagrant 
crime  at  the  tribunal  of  Didius  Julianus,  , 
but  acquitted.  Having  held  the  usual 
offices  which  qualified  a  candidate  for  the 
consular  power,  Sevenis  was  intrusted  with 
flCTeral  military  appointments  of  great 
honour  and  importance.  He  served  in 
Africa,  in  Spain,  and  in  Gaul ;  and  finally 
obtuned  one  of  the  most  desinible  com- 
mands in  the  empufe,.  that,  namely,  of  the 
legions  employed  in  Pannonia,  to  defend 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  against  the  in- 
roads of  the  barbarian  tribes  who  dwelt 
beyond  it.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the 
army  in  Germany  when  he  heard  of  the 
death  of  Commodus,  which  was  followed 
by  the  short  reign  of  Pertinas,  and  the 
accession  of  Didius  Julianus,  who  pur- 
chased the  imperial  title.  Being  saluted 
with  the  names  of  emperor  and  Augustus 
by  the  troops,  be  marched  rapidly  to 
Rome :  Julianus  was  put  to  death  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  and  Sevenis  ascended 
the  imperial  throne,  A.  »,  193.  Next  fol- 
lowed the  overthrows  of  Niger  and  Al- 
binus,  the  two  competitors  with  Severus 
for  the  empire  (see  Niosr  and  Albimus)  ; 
and  these  events  were  succeeded  by  the 
death  of  many  nobles  of  Gaul  and  Spain, 
and  also  of  twenty-nine  senators  of  Rome, 
who  were  accused  of  having  been  the 
abettors  of  Albinus.  Meanwhile  the  Par- 
thians,  under  Vologeses,  availing  themselves 
of  the  absence  of  Severus,  had  overrun 
Mesopotamia,  and  besieged  JUetus,  one  of 
his  lieutenants,  in  Nisibis.  The  emperor 
resolved  to  march  against  them,  and  it 
was  his  intention  to  establish  the  power  of 
Rome  beyond  the  Euphrates  on  a  much 
firmer  foundation  than  it  had  enjoyed  since 
the  days  of  Trajan.  The  Parthians  re- 
tired at  his  approach:  he  ascended  the 
Euphrates  with  his  barks,  while  the  army 
marched  along  its  banks ;  and  having  oc- 
cupied Seleucia  and  Babylon,  and  sacked 
Ctesiphon,  he  carried  off  100,000  in- 
habitants, with  the  women  and  treasures 
of  the  court.  Leading  his  army,  after  thiy, 
against  the  Atreni,  through  the  desert 
of  Asabia,  his  fc^agsrs  were  incessantly 
cut  off  by  the  light  cavalry  of  the  Arabs; 
and  after  lying  before  Atra  twenty  days, 
and  making  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
storm,  he  was  con^elled  to  raise  the  siege 
and  retire  into  Palestine.  Hence  he  made 
a  tour  through  Egypt,  visited  Memphis, 
and  explored  the  Nile.  His  return  to 
Rome  was  celebrated  by  a  combat  of  400 


wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  by 
the  nuptials  of  his  son  Bassianus  Caracalla 
with  the  daughter  of  Plautianus.  After 
a  short  residence  in  his  capital,  a  period 
marked  by  increased  severity  on  the  part 
of  the  emperor,  and  a  degree  of  tyranny 
rendered  the  more  odious  from  its  being 
the  result  of  a  naturally  suspicious  tem- 
per, Severus  took  reftige  from  the  in- 
trigues of  state  in  the  stirring  scenes  of 
a  foreign  war.  He  passed  over  into 
Britain,  accompanied  by  his  sons,  with 
the  view  of  securing  the  northern  boun- 
daries of  the  Roman  province  against  the 
incursions  of  the  Caledonians  and  of 
the  other  barbarous  tribes  who  dwelt  be- 
tween the  wastes  of  Northumberland  and 
the  Grampian  Mountains.  His  success 
against  the  enemy  was  complete.  But  his 
last  days  were  embittered  by  the  dissen- 
sions of  his  sons,  and  more  particularly  by 
the  undutiful  conduct  of  Caracalla,  who 
is  even  accused  of  conspiring  against  the 
life  of  his  father.  He  died  at  Vork  (Ebo- 
racum),  a.  d.  211,  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  his  reign.  His  body,  or,  according  to 
other  accounts,  the  urn  which  contained 
his  ashes,  was  carried  to  Rome  and  placed 
in  the  tomb  of  the  Antonini. — II.  Alex- 
ander Marcus  Aurelius,  a  Roman  em- 
peror, son  of  Julia  Mammaea,  the  sister 
of  ScMemis  (the  mother  of  Heliogabalus), 
was  bom  at  Ara  Cosarea,  in  Phoenicia, 
in  the  temple  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
A.  D.  SOB.  After  the  death  of  his  cousin, 
Heliogabalus,  who  had  made  several 
efforts  to  cut  him  off,  he  was  proclaimed 
sole  emperor,  a.  d.  222,  and,  under  his 
wise  and  moderate  administration,  the 
Roman  world  enjoyed  an  auspicious  calm 
of  thirteen  years.  Too  young  himself  to 
rule,  he  left  the  public  cares  to  his  mother 
Mammsa  and  sixteen  ancient  senators, 
among  whom  was  the  famous  lawyer  Ul- 
pian,  to  whose  presence  in  the  council 
we  may  attribute  the  greater  r^ularity  in 
the  executive,  the  abolition  of  many  vex- 
atious laws,  and  the  more  legal  conduct  of 
the  government.  Severus  was  devotedly 
attached  to  literature  and  the  society  ot 
the  learned.  But  the  love  of  learning  did 
not  entirely  smother  his  military  ardour  ; 
for  he  checked  the  martial  hordes  of 
Germany,  and  led  the  Roman  eagles  to 
victory  against  the  Sassanidae,  who  had 
displaced  the  Arsacidat  in  the  dominion 
over  Persia.  Victorious  in  war,  and  be- 
loved by  his  subjects,  he  deemed  he  might 
venture  on  introducing  more  regular  di^ 
eipline  into  the  army ;  but  the  attempt  was 
fiital,  and  the  amiable  monarch  lost  his 
life  in  the.  mutiny  that  resulted  a.  d.  2S5. 
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•«-III.  A  eelebiatcd  wrehiteet  employed 
in  building  Nero*8  golden  palece  at  Rome, 
after  the  burning  of  that  city. 

SiTo,  a  ridge  of  mountains  between  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  ;  it  assumes  various  names 
in  different  parts  of  its  eourse,  LmgfdA 
and  Doftafdd  mountains,  &c.  Some  sup- 
pose them  to  have  been  the  Rhiphsean 
mountains  of  antiquity. 

Sani^  AQU.S,  now  Ai*^  a  town  of 
Gallia  Naifaonensis,  and  the  metropolis  of 
Karbonensis  Sceunda,  founded  by  Sextus 
CaWinus,  on  account  of  the  warm  mine- 
ral springs  in  its  neighbourhood. 

SiBTLLiB,  certain  women  supposed  to  be 
inspired  by  heaven,  who  flouri^ed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  ancient  world.  The  term 
is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  ori^,  NaA*  for 
i^f^f,  and  /SovAif,  coimse^  and  to  signify,  one 
itiho  declares  the  comnad  of  the  god».  Ac- 
cording to  the  received  opinion,  founded 
on  the  authority  of  Varro,  the  Sibyk  were 
ten  in  number,  Persies,  Delphica,  Cum«a 
(of  Cunue,  in  Italy),  Erythnea,  Samia, 
Cumana  (of  Cynue,  in  MxAis,  called  Amal- 
thaea,  HerophUe,  and  DemophileV  Hel- 
lespontica,  Phrygia,who  prophesiea  at  An- 
cyra,  Libyssa,  and  Tiburs,  called  Albunea, 
worshipped  at  Tibur.  Besides  these  there 
were  a  Hebrew,  a  Chaldean,  a  Babylonian, 
an  Egyptian,  a  Sardinian  Sibyl,  and  some 
others.  But  the  list  of  Sibyls  may  be 
considerably  reduced ;  for  it  is  all  but 
certain  that  the  first  eight  Sibyls  in  the 
above  list  were  identical,  and  of  Asiatic 
origin ;  and  hence  it  might  be  inferred  that 
there  was  but  one  Sibyl  for  Asia  (  Cumana), 
one  for  Africa  (Libyssa),  and  one  for  Eu- 
rope (  Tiburs).  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  whole  number  was 
the  Cumsean,  the  poetic  fable  relative  to 
whom  is  as  follows :  Apollo,  having  be- 
come enamoured  of  her,  offered  to  give  her 
whatever  she  should  ask.  The  Sibyl  de- 
manded to  live  as  many  years  as  she  had 
grains  of  sand  in  her  hand,  but  unfortu- 
nately forgot  to  ask  for  the  enjoyment  of 
health  and  bloom,  of  which  she  was  then  in 
possession.  The  god  granted  her  request, 
but  she  refused,  in  return,  to  listen  to  bis 
suit ;  and  the  gift  of  longevity,  therefore, 
unaccompanied  by  freshness  and  beauty, 
proved  a  burden  rather  than  a  benefit. 
See  S1BT1.UMI  LiBRi. 

SiBTLLiNi  Lisai,  documents  supposed 
to  contain  the  fate  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Nine  of  them  are  said  to  have  been 
offered  by  an  old  woman  called  Amal- 
thaea  to  Tarquin  the  Proud ;  but  Tarquin 
refusing  to  give  the  price  she  asked,  she 
went  away,  and  burnt  three  of  them. 
Returning  with  the  remainder,  slie  offered 


them  to  tlie  king  on  the  same  temis  as 
before ;    and  on  his  second  refusal  deport- 
ed again,  and  returned  with  three,  which 
she  still  offered  at  the  same  price   aa  the 
original  nine.     Hie  king,  struck  with  her 
conduct,  at  last  acceded  to  her  o6Fier,  and 
entrusted  the  care  of  the  books  to  certain 
priests  (the  quindeeemviri).     They  were 
preserved  in  a  stone  chest   beocmth   the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinoa,  azul  were 
consulted  in  times  of  public  danger  or 
calamity.     They  were  destroyed   by  the 
fire  that  oonsRmied  the  Capitol  in  tbe  Mar- 
sic  war.     After  this  calamity,  ambessadon 
were  sent  to  collect  such  firagnaents  of 
Sibylline  prophecies  as  they  could  pack  up 
in  various  countries  ;  and  from  the  verses 
thus  collected  Augustus  formed  two 
books,  which  were  deposited  in  two  gik  1 
in  the  temple  of  the  Palatine  Apollo.   Sibrl- 
line  verses  are  often  quoted  by  Christian 
writers,  as  containing  prophe^es  &t  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  these  are  spurious,  a  forgciy 
of  the  seeond  century. 

SiCAMBBi,  or  SroAMBai,  a  people  oif 
Germany,  originally  occupying  what  \s 
now  Gmdderland,  They  revolted  under 
Augustus,  who  nurched  against  them,  but 
were  not  finally  reduced  till  the  tinoe  of 
Drusus.  Being  pressed  by  the  Catti, 
whom  Caesar  calls  Snevi,  they  were,  toge- 
ther with  the  Ubii,  received  into  Gaul,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  under  Tiberius. 

SiCAKf,  an  ancient  nation  of  Sicily,  who 
are  supposed  to  have  been  of  Iberian  origin, 
and  to  have  come  originally  from  Upper 
Asia.  They  first  descended  into  Italy, 
and  took  possession  of  the  district  after- 
wards known  as  Riviera  di  Genoa,  whence 
they  spread  themselves  over  Hetruria, 
Latium,  and  Campania ;  but  being  drives 
towards  the  south  by  the  Ligurians,  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  Rhegium,  crossed  the 
Strait  of  Messina,  and  finally  settled  00 
the  western  coast  of  Sicily.  Some  consi. 
der  them  to  be  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  Sicily. 

SicanIa,  and  SIcanTa,  an  ancient  name 
of  Sicily.     See  Sicani. 

Sicca,  a  town  of  Numidia,  near  the 
Bagradas ;  called  Venerea,  from  a  temple 
of  Venus,  which  it  contained.  The  ruins 
are  visible  at  a  place  called  Keff. 

SicBLiDBs,  an  epithet  applied  to  ~  the 
Muses,  by  Virgil,  because  Theocritus  was 
a  native  of  Sicily,  whom  the  Latin  poet 
professed  to  imitate  in  his  BncoUcs. 

SicHJBUs,  called  also  Sicharbaa  and 
Acerbas.     See  Djdo. 

SiciiJa,  the  largest,  most  fruitful,  and 
populous  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  ly- 
ing  to  the  south  of  Italy,  from  which  it  is 
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separated  by  the  Fretum  Siculum,  or  Straits 
o(  Mestina,  Its  short  distance  from  the 
mainland  of  Italy  gave  rise  to  an  hypo- 
thesis among  the  ancient  writers  that  it 
once  formed  part  of  that  country,  and  was 
separated  from  it  by  a  powerful  flood.  It  was 
anciently  called  Sicania,  from  the  Sicani, 
Trinacria  or  Triquetra,  from  its  three  pro- 
montories, and  received  the  name  Sicilia 
from  the  Siculi.  The  earliest  inhabitants 
of  Sicily,  according  to  the  Grecian  writers, 
were  the  Cyclopes  and  Lsstrygones ;  but 
at  the  period  when  the  Greeks  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  island  it  was  inhabited 
by  two  tribes  called  the  Sicani  and  the 
Siculi.  (See  these  terms.)  It  subse- 
quently received  accession  to  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants  frt>m  various  Greek  and 
Phcsnician  colonies,  the  chief  of  which  were 
Syracuse  and  Agrigentum ;  and  at  a  subse- 
quent period  it  was  the  scene  of  an  obsti- 
nate and  lengthened  contest  between  the 
Carthsginians  and  Ilomans,  and  became 
the  first  and  most  valuable  acquisiti<Mi 
made  by  the  latter  beyond  the  limits  of 
Italy.  Sicily  was  believed  in  antiquity  to 
have  been  the  native  country  of  com ;  and 
agriculture  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
the  island  under  the  auspices  of  Ceres. 
The  Romans  remained  in  possession  of 
Sicily  until  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals, 
conquered  it  in  the  fifth  century  of  our 
era.  Belisarius,  Justinian*s  general,  drove 
out  the  Vandals  a.  d.  535,  and  it  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Greek  emperors  nearly 
three  centuries,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Saracens,  ▲.  d.  827. 

SicinIus,  DentXtits  L.,  a  tribune  of 
Rome,  celebrated  for  his  valour,  and  the 
honours  he  obtained  in  the  field  of  battle 
during  the  period  of  forty  years  in  which 
he  was  engaged  in  the  Roman  armies.  He 
was  present  m  one  hundred  and  twenty  bat- 
tles; obtained  fourteen  civic  crowns;  three 
mural  crowns;  eight  crowns  of  gold;  one 
hundred  and  eighty  gold  chains  (forqutai) ; 
one  hundred  and  sixty  bracelets  (ixmu'/Za); 
eighteen  spears  (Juuia  pwm)\  twenty-five 
sets  of  horse-trappings;  and  all  as  the  re- 
ward ofhu  extraordinaryvalour  and  services. 
He  could  show  the  scars  of  forty  wounds 
which  he  had  received,  all  in  the  breast. 
He  gave  great  oflTence  subsequently  to 
Appius  Claudius  the  decemvir,  by  the 
freedom  of  his  remarks  relative  to  the  in- 
capacity of  the  Roman  leaders  who  were 
at  that  time  carrying  on  war  against  the 
enemy  ;  and  Appius,  pretending  to  coin- 
cide with  him  in  his  views,  induced  Sicinius 
to  go  as  Itgatut  to  the  Roman  camp  near 
Crustumeria.  When  he  had  reached  the 
camp  of  his  countrymen,  the  generals  pre- 


vailed upon  him  to  take  the  command ; 
and  upon  his  objecting  to  the  site  of  their 
camp,  as  being  in  their  own  territory,  not 
that  of  the  enemy,  they  begged  him  to 
select  a  new  spot  for  an  encampment.  A 
body  of  their  partisans,  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  men,  were  sent  with  him 
ostensibly  as  a  guard  for  his  person ;  but 
they  attacked,  and,  after  a  valiant  resist- 
ance on  his  part,  slew  him  on  the  route,  in 
accordance  witfarpreviouB  instructions,  and 
then  brought  back  worcf  that  he  had  been 
slain  by  the  enemy.  The  falsehood,  how- 
ever, was  soon  discovered,  and  the  arm]^ 
gave  Sicinius  a  splendid  burial. 

SicoRis,  Seprt,  a  river  of  Spain,  rising- 
in  the  Pyrenees,  and  running  into  the- 
Iberus,  after  flowing  by  the  city  of  llerda». 
It  divided  the  territories  of  the  Ilergettt- 
from  those  of  'the  Lacetani.  Near  it  J. 
Cssar  conquered  Afranius  and  Petreius, 
partisans  of  Pompey. 

Siculi,  an  ancient  naUon,  who  In  very 
early  times  dwelt  in  Latium  and  about  the 
Tiber,  and,  indeed,  upon  the  site  of  Rome 
itself  A  part  of  the  town  of  Tibur  bore  the 
name  of  Sicelion  (Siceliuro)  in  the  time  of 
Dionjrsius.  They  were  eventually  driven 
out  by  an  indigenous  race,  highlanders 
of  the  Apennines,  and  moving  south  after 
this  dislodgement,  subsequently  crossed 
over  iifto  Sicily,  then  named  Sicania,  and 
gave  its  new  and  latest  appellation  to  that 
island. 

Sic0LUM  FacTUM,  Straits  of  Mesiina, 
the  straits  separating  Sicily  from  Italy, 
supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  an  earth- 
quake, which  separated  the  island  from 
tile  continent. 

Sicf  ow,  originally  called  ^gialea  and 
Mecone,  an  ancient  city  of  Greece,  in  the 
territory  of  Sicyonia,  north-west  of  Corinth. 
Homer  represents  it,  together  with  Achaia, 
as  forming  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Mycenie. 
Sicyon  first  emerges  into  authentic  history 
on  the  Dorian  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus 
under  Temenus,  who  divided  its  population 
into  four  tribes,  named  Hyllus,  Pamphyli, 
Dymants,  and  ^gialus.  It  continued 
under  the  dominion  of  tyrants  for  the 
space  of  one  hundred  years  ;«but  at  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  had  beeii 
changed  to  an  aristocracy.  In  that  contest 
the  Sicyonions,  from  their  Dorian  origin, 
naturally  espoused  the  cause  of  Sparta, 
and  the  maritime  situation  of  their  country 
not  unfrequently  exposed  it  to  the  ravages 
of  the  naval  force  of  Athens.  The  subse- 
quent political  history  of  Sicyon  is  wrapped 
;  in  considerable  obscurity  till  the  Mace- 
donian period,  and  the  wars  of  the  Achaean 
j  league,  when  it  was  raised  into  importance 
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^  Antua.  Stoyoii  wa»  then  odehrattd 
as  the  €nt  school  of  pMDting  in  Gr«eee  ; 
and  it  is  said  thai  the  boauty  of  the  ancient 
style  had  there  alone  been  preserred  pure 
and  unoomipted.  The  ruins  of  this  once 
great  and  flourishing  city  are  still  to  be 
«en  near  the  small  village  of  BatUm, 

SictonIa,  the  territory  of  Sioyon,  on  the 
Sinus  Corinthiactts»  west  of  Corinthia, 
froni  which  it  was  separated  by  the  small 
rirer  Nemea. 

SiDK,  J.,  a  dt/of  Pamphylia,  west  of 
the  river  Mclaa,  founded  by  the  Cumamns 
of  iEoli&  It  surrendered  to  Aleiander 
in  his  march  through  Pamphylia,  and 
■many  years  after  was  the  aoene  pf  a  naval 
engagement  between  the  fleet  of  Antio- 
chus»  commanded  by  Hannibalt  and  that 
of  the  Rhodianst  in  which,  after  a  severe 
contest,  the  former  was  defeated.  Side 
was  still  a  considerable  town  under  the 
emperors ;  and,  when  a  division  was  made 
pi  the  province  into  two  parts,  it  became 
the  ■metropolis  of  Pamphylia  Prima.  < 
Minerva  was  the  deity  principally  wor- 
ahipped  here. — II.  A  town  of  Pontus, 
east  oi  the  mouth  of  the  Thermodon,  and 
living  name  to  the  adjacent  plain  (  Sidene). 
The  river  SitUn,  which  flows  at  the  pre- 
eent  day  in  this  same  quarter,  recalls  the 
nncient  name  of  the  town* 

SiniolMOM,  or,  more  conrectlyy  Teanum 
Sidtcinum,  a  town  ^tbe  Sidicini,  in  Cam- 
pania.    See  Tbamuv. 

SiDON,  Saidt,  in  Scripture  Zidon,  a 
powerful  city  of  Phceni^,  celebrated  in 
remote  antiquity  as  one  of  the  greatest 
emporiums  oSf  the  Mediterranean,  and  as 
being  the  parent  city  of  Tyre.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  founded  by  Sidon,  the 
-Idest  son  of  Canaan,  which  will  carry  up 
» f  origin  to  about  3000  years  before 
C  hnst  Sidon  is  first  mentioned  in  Gen. 
z.  15.  19.;  and  appears  to  have  arisen 
into  importance  at  a  very  early  period, 
since  it  is  spoken  of  in  Joshua,  as,  the 
<*  great  Zidon."  In  the  division  of  Pales- 
tine it  was  allotted  to  the  descendants 
of  Adieri  but  we  learn  from  Judges,  i.  31. 
that  it  never  came  into  the  actual  posses- 
sion of  thit  tribe.  Its  inhabitants  were 
msuL  ently  eminent  in  ship-building,  and 
were  employed  by  Solomon  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Temple,  there  being, 
among  the  Jews,  none  who  had  **  skill  to 
hew  timber  like  unto  the  Sidonians." 
Pliny  states  that  it  was  also  famous  for  its 
l^ass  manufactures.  In  its  commercial 
importance,  it  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  early  eclipsed  by  Tyre,  and  after- 
wards generally  followed  the  fortunes  of 
that  city.     Sidon  afterwards  passed  into 


thehanda  of  the  Maoedaiiiaaay  said*  lasdj, 
into  those  of  the  BomMs. 

Siooin(SaijM  Imsol^  islands  in  the 
Persian  Guli^  supposed  to  be  the  same  with 
the  Sidodmui  of  Arrian. 

SindNis,  I.,  the  country  of  whioh  Sido 
was  the  capital,  at  the  west  of  Syria,  oq 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. —  IL 
Dido,  as  a  native  of  the  country,  called 
Sidonii,  • 

SinoMius  ArOLUNAais,  a  Latin  vrrltet, 
bom  in  the  province  of  Gallia  L«ugd»- 
nen«s,  a.  d<  428.  He  lived  on  intimate 
terms  with  Xheodoric,  king  of  the  M»- 
goths;  he  became  the  son-in^-law  of  the 
emperor  Avitus,  whom  he  praised  in  a 
panegyric  of  $00  verses,  for  which  he  was 
rewarded  by  a  bronxe  statue,  plsoed  in 
one  of  the  porticoes  belonging,  to  Tr^janV 
library ;  and  on  the  inauguration  of  the 
emperor  Anthemius  at  Rome,  be  obtained 
the  office  of  prefiect  of  the  city  9s  a  reward 
of  the  panegyric  which  he  pronounced 
upon  the  occasion.  Sidonius  was  made 
bishop  of  Arvemi  a*  d.  47^  and  died 
A.  n.  484. 

SiGA,  iVed-lZoMo,  a  maritime  dty  in  the 
western  part  of  Kumidia,  and  for  some 
time  th^  residenoe  of  Syplnuu 

SiGjBOii,  or  Sioauif,  Cape  Jwu»»ar^f  a 
celebrated  promontory  of  Xrooa,  widi  a 
town  of  the  same  nameR  near  the  naouth  of 
the  Scamandec  Near  it  the  greatest  part 
of  the  battles  between  tbeGreeka  and  Tro- 
jana  wece  fought,  ,and  there  Achilles, 
Patroclus,  and  AntUochua  were  liuried. 
See  RHOETanic 

SionIa,  Stffni,  a  town  of  Tatium^i  «oiith- 
west  of  Anagaia.  It  became  a  Bomaa 
colony  in  the  reign  of  Tarquiniua  Super- 
bubj  and  maintained  its  all^iaDce  invio* 
late  to  Rom^..  The  inhabitants  vere 
called  Signini.  Signia.was  remstVnble  for 
wine  used  for  mfdioinal  purposes,  and  tat 
a  particular  mode  of  flooring -with  bricks  \ 
called  "  Opus  Sigainum."    . 

SiJLA,  or  Stlai  a  large  forest  of  fix  ia 
the  country  of  the  Brutii  near  the  Ape»> 
nines,  ahoundiog  with  pitck. 

SiLAMUs,  the  name  of  a<  Btoman  family 
belonging  to  the  plebeian  hou^  of  the 
Junii.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  name 
were  the  following :  —  L  Marcus  ^alanas, 
who  served  under  Scipio  in  Spain,  n.  c. 
£07,  and  subsequently  defeated  Ma|po  and 
the  Celtiberians.  He  ai^erwards  bivHtght 
to  Scipio  the  auxiliaries  from  the  Spauush 
prince  Colcha,  and  aided  him  in  .gaixung 
the  victory  over  the  Carthaginians^  — .  IL 
Marcus  JuniuH  Silsnua,  was  oonsisl  a.  c 
109  with  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus.  He  ob- 
tained the  command  of  the  foroea  a^gainst 
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the  Cimbri,  Init  wu  more  than  once  de- 
feated, and  eren  lost  his  camp,  —  III.  D. 
Junius  Silanus,  son  of  the  preoeding,  was 
eoosnl  elect  a  c.  63,  gave  his  opinion  in 
fiiYOur  of  punishing  the  aocompUces  of  Ca- 
tiUne,  and  the  foUowing  yeac  entered  on  the 
consiUar  office  with  li.Licinius  Munena. 
—  IV.  M.  Junius  SiUnus,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, serred  under  Cesar  as  lieutenant 
in  Gaul ;  but  having  after  his  assassina- 
tion attached  himself  first  to  the  party 
of  Lepidus,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  An- 
tony, he  was  proscribed  and  his  pro* 
perty  confiscated.  He  was  however  par- 
doned by  Augustus,  and,  returning  to 
Rome,  became  at  last  on  such  good  terms 
with  Augustus,  that  the  latter  made  him 
his  colleague  ia  the  consulship,  b.  c.  S5t— 
V.  Junius  Silanus  Cretieus,  was  consul 
A.  n.  7,  and  afterwards  proconsul  of  Syria. 
Hberius  removed  him  from  that  province^ 
on  account  of  the  friendship  subsisting  be* 
tween  him  and  Oermaniens. '— V J.  M. 
Junius  Silanus,  a  man  of  great  reputation 
and  inftnence^  on  account  of  his  talents  as 
an  orator.  His  daughter  Claudia  married 
Caligula,  and  he  lumself  was  afterwards 
sent  as  goyemor  mto  Spain* .  Tlie  tyrant* 
becoming  jealous  of  him,  compelled  him 
to  destroy  himaelll  —  VII.  !•.  Junius  Si- 
lanus, pjmtor  A.  n.  40,  stood  so  high  in  the 
favour  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  that  the 
latter  intended  to  give  him.  his.  daughter 
Octavia  in  marriage.  This,  however,  was 
prevented  by  the  artful  Agrippina,  who 
obtained  her  hand  for  her  own  son  Nero. 
Various  frlse  charges  wane  brought  against 
Silanus;  he  was  expelled  from  the  senate, 
and.  In  his  despaiiv  destroyed  himaelC  -• 
VIIL  Turtnlius,  an  officer  of  Metellus  U 
the  Jugurthine  war.  Having  been  left  by 
that  commander  at  the  head  of  the  Roman 
garrison  in  Vaooa,  and  having,  through 
want  of  care,  allowed  the  town  to  be  re- 
taken by  the  inhalntants,  he  was  tried,  and 
condemned  to  deaths  Plutarch,  however, 
makes  the  accusation  to  haive  been  false* 
and  Turpilius  to  have  been  condemned 
through  tiie  agency  of  Mariua. 

SiLlaos,  SilarOf  I.,  a  river  of  Italy  se- 
parating Lucania  fhmi  the  territory  of  the 
Pieentioi.  'It  takes  its  rise  in  that  part. of 
the  Apennines  which  belonged  to  the 
Hirpini ;  and,  after  receiving  the  Tanager, 
now  Ntgrif  and  the  Calor,  now  Calortt  de- 
bouches into  the  Gi^  of  Sakmo,-^!!, 
SUaro,  a  river  of  Cisidpine  Gaul,  east  of 
Bononia,  running  into  the  Padusa,  or 
Spinetic  branch  of  the  Padus.  Its  waters 
had  the  power  of  petrifying  all  leaves 
which  fell  into  it. 

fiiuia,  a  class  of  deities  whose  charaeter 


and  attributes  are  not  well  defined,  but 
who  appear  to  be  identical  with  the  Satyrs, 
like  the  latter,  they  were  represented  as 
the  lovers  of  the  nymphs,  and  as  attendanti 
upon  Bacchus,  and  were  called  Nynigent 
fn>m  having  been  bom  at  Nysa. 

SiLBMTiAalvs,  Paulus,  a  poet  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Justinian.  He  was 
the  primarius  or  chief  of  the  Silentiarii,  or 
secretaries,  at  the  court  of  that  monarch* 
whence  his  name.  Several  of  his  pro- 
ductions have  reached  our  times. 

SiLXMus,  a  Grecian  deity,  represented  as 
having  been  the  guardian  and  tutor  of 
Bacchus  in  his  infency,  and  afterwards  his 
constant  companion.  SUenus  was  repre- 
sented as  old,  bald,  and  flat-nosed,  riding 
on  an  ass,  usually  intoxicated*  and  carry- 
ing  his  can  (eanikarus),  or  tottering 
along  supported  by  his  staff  of  fennel 
(fenda}.  The  poets  usually  make  him 
the  butt  and  laughing-stock  of  the  attend- 
ants of  Bacchus ;  but  they  invest  him  also 
with  the  attributes  of  a  poet  and  a  philoso- 
pher. He  is  variously  said  to  have  been 
a  son  of  Pkn,  of  a  Naiad,  and  to  have 
sprung  from  the  blood  of  Uranuf. 

SiUcis  MOMS*  a  town  near  Padua. 

Sius,  a  river  of  Venitia  in  Italy. 

Solos  ItalScos,  C,  L,  a  Jjatin  poet  bom 
about  A.  o.  15*  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Italica  in  Spain  i  but  in 
all  probability  Itaiieua  was  a  fiunily  name 
given  to  one  of  his  ancestors  residing  in 
*some  province  to  indicate  his  Italiaa 
origin.  Stilus  Italicus  applied  himself 
wi&  great  ardour  to  the  study  pf  eloquence 
and  poetry,  and  acquired  great  distinction 
at  the  bar.  His  predilection  for  Cicero 
and  Virgil  led  him  to  purchase  two  estates 
which  luA  belonged  to  them,  that  of  Cicero 
at  Tusculum,  and  that  of  Virgil  near 
Naples,  on  which  the  poet  had  been  in* 
terred.  He  is  said  to  have  insinuated  him<r 
self  into  the  favour  of  Nero  by  following 
the  trade  of  an  informer ;  but  be  this  as  it 
may,  after  passing  through  all  the  inferior 
offices,,  he  was  made  consul  a.  d.  68,  the 
year  of  Nero*s  death.  He  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  Vitellius  and  Vespasian,  and 
under  the  latter  he  was  proconsul  of  Asia* 
Loaded  with  honours,  and  having  accumu^ 
lated  an  ample  fortune,  he  redred  in  bis 
old  age  to  Campania,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  poetry,  philosophy,  and  the  fine 
arts ;  but  being  attacked  at  the  age  of  75 
years  with  an  incurable  malady,  he  starved 
himself  to  death,  a.  d.  90.  His  epic  poeno^ 
in  seventeen  books,  on  the  second  Punic 
war,  is  still  eitant. 

SiLuass,  the  people  of  South  Wales  in 
BritaiUf  occupying  the  counties  of  Here- 
a  A  6 
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fordy  Mofumouth,  Radnor,  Brteon,  and  Gla" 
morgan.  Their  cspital  was  Itca  Silurum, 
now  Caeriton,  on  the  rirer  Isca  or  C/tAe, 
in  GUimorganshire.  Caraetacus  was  a 
prinee  of  the  Silures. 

SiLVANua,  a  deity  among  the  Romans, 
who  had  the  care  of  fields  and  cattle,  and 
who  also  presided  over  boundaries.  He 
was  usually  represented  as  old,  and  bear- 
ing a  cypress  plucked  up  by  the  roots ; 
and  the  legend  of  Apollo  and  Cyparissus 
was  transferred  to  him.  The  usual  oflfer- 
ing  to  Silranus  was  milk.  Cato  directs 
prayer  to  be  made  to  Mars  Silvanus  for  the 
health  of  the  oxen. 

Silvia.     See  Rhea. 

SiLTiutf,  GargoHone,  a  town  of  Apulia, 
so  named  from  the  woods  in  its  vicinity. 

SiMBRivius,  or  SiMBRavIns,  a  lake  of 
Latium,  formed  by  tlie  Anio. 

SiMKTHUs,  or  Symethus,  GiartHa,  a 
town  and  river  of  Sicily,  rising  in  the 
Heraean  Mountains,  and  &lling  into  the 
sea  below  Catana.  In  its  neighbourhood 
the  gods  Palici  were  bom. 

SiMMiAs,  I.,  a  native  of  Rhodes,  who 
flourished  between  the  hundred  and  twen- 
tieth and  hundred  and  seventieth  Olym- 
piad, and  left  a  collection  of  poems,  in 
four  books,  entitled  ^i&^pa  wotiifjMra. — 
II.  A  Tlieban  philosopher,  a  disciple  of 
Socrates,  and  the  author  of  twenty-three 
dialogues,  which  are  lost. 

Siacois,   (en/ts,)   a  celebrated   river   of 
Troas,  rising  on  Mount  Ida,  and  falling* 
into  the  Xanthus.      In  its  neighbourhood 
were  fought  many  battles  during  the  Tro-< 
jan  war. 

Simon,  a  currier  at  Athens,  whom  So- 
crates often  visited  on  account  of  his  saga- 
city and  genius.  He  collected  informa- 
tion from  the  conversation  of  the  philoso- 
pher, and  afterwards  published  it,  with  his 
own  observations,  in  thirty-three  Dialogues. 

SimonTdes,  I.,  a  poet  of  Amorgus  (one 
of  the  Cyclades),  who  lived  about  b.  c. 
690,  and  was  the  author  of  Iambic  verses, 
some  of  which  have  come  down  to  us. — 
II.  A  celebrated  poet  of  Ceos,  son  of  Leo- 
prcpes,  born  at  lulis,  a.  c.  5SG.  He  re- 
moved to  Athens,  b.  c.  525,  where  he  was 
honourably  received  by  Hipparchus,  and 
became  acquainted  with  Anacreon  and 
Lasus.  On  the  assassination  of  Hippar- 
chus, he  sought  refuge  in  Thessaly;  but 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  b.  c.  490,  he 
returned  to  Athens,  where  he  remained  till 
the  banishment  of  Themistocles,  and  the 
death  of  Pausanias,  when  he  retired  to  the 
court  of  Hiero,  at  Syracuse,  where  he  died 
B.  c.  467,  in  his  ninetieth  year.  Simonides 
wrote  elegies,   epigrams,  and  dramatical 


pieces,  esteemed  for  elegance  and  sweet* 
ness,  and  composed  also  epic  poems. 
The  people  of  Syracuse  erected  a  mi^infi- 
cent  monument  to  his  memory.  Aeeosd- 
ing  to  some,  he  added  the  letten  9,  m,  (,  4* 
to  the  Greek  alphabet.  Fragmenia  of  his 
poetry  are  extant  It  was  Simonides  that 
gave  the  celebrated  answer,  when  Hsera, 
of  Syracuse,  inquired  of  him  oonocmiBg 
the  nature  of  God.  The  poet  requested 
one  day  lor  deliberating  on  the  suhfect ; 
and  when  Hiero  repeated  hts  question  on 
the  morrow,  the  poet  asked  for  two  days. 
As  he  still  went  on  doubling  the  oaimber 
of  days,  and  the  monardi,  lost  in  wonder, 
asked  him  why  he  did  so,  he  replied, 
'*  Because  the  longer  I  reflect  on  the 
subject  the  more  obscure  does  it  appear  to 
me  to  be.** 

Sin  JE,  I.,  a  people  of  India,  beyond  the 
Serus,  Menauj  supposed  to  have  occupied 
Cochin-china,  —  IL  Another  natioiv  east 
of  Serica,  probaibly  settled  in  Siaut,  the 
most  westerly  province  of  CSiina,  in  whi^ 
was  a  kingdom  called  TVm,  fines  wliicli 
they  probably  obtained  their  name. 

SiNni,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sannaikaa«  be- 
low the  Cimmerian  Bosphorua^  and  oppo- 
site the  Tauric  Chersonese. 

SiNOAKA,  Sinjar,  a  strmgly  fortified 
city  at  the  north  of  Mesopotamia,  en  the 
Mygdontus. 

SiNons,  a  town  of  Macedonia*  on  the 
promontory  of  Sithoma,  giving  nome  to 
the  Sinus  Singiticus,  GnLfofMonU  Samla. 

SiNow,  son  of  Sisjrphua,  who  aceom> 
panied  the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  waf 
When  the  Greeks  had  fid>ricated  the 
wooden  horse,  he  wait  to  IVoy  with  his 
hands  bound  behind  his  back,  and  bv 
solemn  protestations  assured  Priam  that 
his  countrymen  were  gone  from  Asia,  and 
had  been  ordered  to  sacrifice  one  of  thdr 
soldiers  to  render  the  wind  fiivourahle  to 
their  return,  and  because  the  lot  had  fidles 
on  him,  he  had  fled' away  from  their  eamp, 
not  to  be  cruelly  iram<^ated.  These  as- 
sertions being  credited  by  the  Trojans, 
Sinon  advised  Priam  to  bring  into  his  «ty 
the  wooden  horse  which  the  Greeks  had 
left  behind  them,  and  consecrate  it  to 
Minerva.  His  advice  was  followed*  and 
Sinon  in  the  night  opened  the  »de  of  the 
horse,  from  which  issued  a  number  of 
armed  Greeks,  who  surprised  the  Trojaois, 
and  pillaged  their  city. 

SiKOPE,  I.,  a  daughter  of  the  Aaopus* 
by  Methone.  She  was  beloved  by  Ap^lo, 
who  carried  her  away  to  the  borders  of  the 
£uxine  Sea,  where  she  gave  birth  to  a  son 
called  Syrus.  — 11,  Sisoub,  a  city  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Paphlagonia,  said  to  have 
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been  founded  by  a  colony  of  Milesians, 
under  Autolycus,  a  companion  of  Jason. 
It  vras  built  upon  a  peninsula,  and  was  for 
many  centuries  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
commercial  towns  in  the  £uxine.  The 
aoil  in  the  neighbourhood  was  very  fertile ; 
and  the  inhabitants  were  accustomed  to 
catch,  off  the  coasts,  great  numbers  of 
pelamydes,  a  species  of  tunny  fish.  St> 
nope  maintained  its  independence  till  the 
second  century  before  the  Christian  era, 
when  it  was  taken  by  Pharaaces  I.,  kin^ 
of  Pontus,  and  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Pohtus.  Mithridates  the  Great,  who  was 
born  there,  made  it  the  capital  of  his  do* 
minions,  and  adorned  it  with  many  public 
buildings.  During  the  war  which  he 
carried  on  with  the  Romans  it  was  taken 
by  Lucullus.  It  was  subsequently  made 
a  Roman  colony.  Diogenes,  the  Cynic, 
was  bom  in  this  town. 

Sum,  a  Thracian  community,  who  were 
said  to  haTe  originally  occupied  the 
island  of  Lemnos,  whence  they  remored 
to  a  district  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon, 
north  of  the  Siropoones.  On  the  con- 
quest of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans,  the 
Sinti,  who  then  formed  part  of  that  em- 
pire, were  included  in  the  first  region, 
together  with  the  Bisalt*. 

SiNuzssA,  a  town  of  Campania,  south-east 
of  Minti^ms,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Liris, 
said  to  haire  been  founded  on  the  ruins  of 
Sinope,  an  ancient  Greek  city.  It  derived 
its  name  from  the  tinuonly  of  the  coast, 
which  at  this  place  formed  a  small  gulf; 
and  was  celebrated  for  hot  baths  and  mineral 
waters.  Sinuessa  was  colonised  together 
with  Minturnje  a.  u.  c.  456,  and  ranked 
also  among  the  maritime  cities  of  Italy. 
Its  territory  suffered  considerable  devasta- 
tion from  Hannibars  troops  when  opposed 
to  Fabius. 

SioN,  one  ot  the  hills  on  which  Jerusa- 
lem was  built.     See  HiaaosoLTMA. 

SiPHNOs,  an  island  in  the  ^gean  Sea, 
one  of  the  Cyclades,  south-east  of  Seriphus, 
and  north-east  of  Afelos,  colonised  by  the 
lonians.  It  was  famous  for  gold  and  silver 
mines.  In  the  age  of  Polycratcs  its 
revenue,  which  surpassed  that  of  all  the 
other  Cyclades,  enabled  its  inhabitants 
to  erect  a  treasury  at  Delphi  equal  to 
those  of  the  most  opulent  cities ;  and  its 
principal  buildings  were  sumptuously 
decorated  with  Parian  marble  It  after- 
wards sustained  a  heavy  loss  from  a  de- 
scent of  the  Samians,  who  levied  upon  it  a 
contribution  of  100  talents,  and  in  the  time 
of  Strabo  it  had  sunk  into  insignificance. 

SiPOKTDM,  a  maritime  city  of  Apulia,  in 
the  district  of  Daunia,  south-west  of  the 


promontory  of  Garganus,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Diomede.  I^ittlc  is  known 
of  the  history  of  Sipontum  before  its  name 
appears  in  the  annals  of  Rome.  It  was 
occupied  by  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus, 
when  he  was  invited  into  Italy  to  aid  the 
Tarentines  against  the  Brutii  and  Lucani. 
A.  u.  c.  558  a  colony  was  sent  to  Sipon- 
tum ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  pros- 
pered ;  for  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  send  thither  a 
fresh  supply  of  colonists.  The  ruins  of 
Sipontum  are  said  to  exist  about  two  miles 
west  of  Manftedonia. 

SirvLus,  I.,  a  mountain  in  Lydia,  rising 
south  of  Magnesia,  and  separated  by  a 
small  valley  from  the  chain  of  Tmolus 
to  the  south-east.  Sipylus  is  celebrated  in 
Grecian  mythology  as  the  residence  of 
Tantalus  and  Niobe. — II.  A  city  of  Ly- 
dia, situate  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Sipylus, 
swallowed  up  at  an  early  period  by  an 
earthquake,  and  plunged  into  a  crater 
afterwards  filled  by  a  lake. 

SiaixES  ( Gr.  Xcip^Kcr ;  probably  from 
or«ipa,  a  ekain^  to  siffnify  their  attractive 
power),  melodious  divinities,  who  dwelt 
on  the  shores  of  Sicily,  and  so  charmed 
passing  mariners  by  the  sweetness  of  their 
song  that  they  forgot  their  homes,  and  re- 
mained there  till  they  perished  of  hunger. 
Their  history  has  been  variously  described. 
According  to  Homer  in  the  OdyMey,  as 
Ulysses  and  his  companions  were  on  their 
homeward  voyage  from  ^aca,  they  came 
first  to  the  island  of  the  ISrens ;  but  they 
patted  iu  safety ;  for,  by  the  directions  of 
Circe,  Ulysses  stopped  the  ears  of  his  com* 
panions  with  wax,  and  had  himself  tied  to 
the  mast  before  approaching  the  island; 
so  that,  although  when  he  heard  the  song 
of  the  Sirens  he  made  signs  for  his  com- 
panions to  unbind  him,  they  only  secured 
him  the  more  closely  in  compliance  with 
his  previous  instructions.  Thus  he  listen- 
ed to  the  songs  of  the  Sirens,  and  escaped 
notwithstanding.  Hence  it  was  feigned 
that  they  threw  themselves  into  the  sea 
from  vexation  at  the  escape  of  Ulysses,  an 
oracle  having  predicted  that  they  should 
live  only  so  long  as  their  strains  had  power 
to  arrest  all  who  heard  them.  But  ac- 
cording to  other  poets  they  threw  them- 
selves into  the  sea  from  rage  and  despair, 
on  hearing  the  more  melodious  song  of 
Orpheus.  Originally  there  were  only  two 
Sirens;  but  their  number  was  afterwards 
increased  to  three,  and  their  names  are 
given  with  great  variety. 

SiKENUs^  three  small  rocky  islands  near 
the  coast  of  Campania,  where  the  Sirens 
were  supposed  to  reside. 
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Siais,  a  city  of  Lucania,  on  the  Sinus  i 
TareBtinus,  at  the  mouth  of  a  cognominal 
river,  now  the  Sinna,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  a  Trojan  colony,  which  was 
afterwards  expelled  by  some  lonians,  who 
migrated  from  Colophon  under  the  reign 
of  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia;  and  who, 
having  taken  the  town  by  force,  changed 
its  name  to  that  of  Policeum.  The  ii^ha- 
bitants  of  Siris  rivalled  the  luxury  and 
affluence  of  the  Sybarites ;  but  about  b.  c. 
500  the  city  was  almost  destroyed  in 
a  war  with  Metapontum  and  Sybaris ;  and 
when  the  Tarentines  settled  at  Heraclea 
they  removed  all  the  Sirites  to  the  new 
town,  of  which  Siris  became  the  harbour. 

Siaius,  or  CAiiicdi.A,  the  dog-star,  whose 
appearance  caused  great  heat  on  the  earth. 
Siee  Camiculaxxs  Dies. 

SiaMio,  SirmioiUf  a  peninsula  on  the 
shores  of  the  Lacus  Benacus  {Logo  di 
Garda)^  and  the  fiiyourite  residence  of  the 
poet  CatuUus. 

SixMiuM,  an  important  city  of  Pannonia 
Inferior,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Saa- 
▼us  or  Sare,  between  Ulmi  and  Bassiana. 
Under  the  Roman  sway  it  was  the  metro- 
polis of  Fannonia.  The  ruins  of  Sirmium 
may  be  seen  at  .the  presmt  day  near  the 
town  of  MUrowUx, 

Sislro,  a  village  of  Hispania,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Bastica,  aupposed  to  an- 
swer to  Almaden,  otk  the  south-western 
limits  of  La  Mptneha,  The  territory  around 
Sisapo  not  only  yielded  silver,  but  excel- 
lent cinnabar;  and  even  at  the  present  day 
large  quantities  of  quicksilver  are  still  cb* 
tained  from  the  mines  at  Almadttu 

SisxiiNA,  L.,  a  Roman  historian,  the 
friend  of  Pomponius  Atticus.  He  wrote 
a  history,  from  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the 
Gaub  down  to  the  wars  oi  Sylla,  of  which 
some  fragments  are  quoted  in  different 
authors. 

SisioAMBis  or  SisTGAXtBis,  the  mother 
of  Darius,  the  last  king  of  Persia.  She 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
at  the  battle  of  Issus,  with  the  rest  of  the 
royal  fiunily.  The  conqueror  treated  her 
vrith  the  greatest  kindness  and  attention, 
saluted  h^  with  the  title  of  mother,  and 
often  granted  to  her  intercession  what  he 
had  sternly  denied  to  hb  fiivourites  and 
ministers.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  a 
most  touching  tribute  to  hb  memory  was 
oflfered  by  Sbygambis.  She  who  had  sur- 
▼ived  the  massacre  of  her  eighty  brothers, 
who  had  been  put  to  death  in  one  day  by 
Ochus,  the  loss  of  all  her  children,  and  the 
entire  downial  of  her  house,  now,  on  the 
decease  of  the  enemy  and  conqueror  of  her 
line,  seated  herself  on  the  ground,  covered 


her  head  with  a  veil,  and,  notwithstandisig 
the  entreaties  of  her  grandchildren,  reliiaed 
nourishment,  until,  on  the  fifth  day  after, 
she  expired. 

SisrrBus,  I.,  in  ancient  mythidogj  one  of 
the  descendants  of  JEolu%  tespeeting  wham 
a  variety  of  opinions  prevails.  By  soma 
he  b  said  to  have  resided  adt  £pyi»  in  the 
Peloponnesus ;  others  maiatsin  that  he  was 
a  Trojan  prince,  who  was  punished  lor  be- 
tray ing  state  secrets ;  while  others  alle^ 
that  he  vras  a  notorious  robber,  shun  bj 
Theseua  Be  thb  as  it  may,  all  the  aa- 
cient  poets  are  agreed  that  he  waa  distin- 
guished for  hb  craftiness  and  euxming ; 
and  that  hb  punishment  in  Tartaiua  for 
hb  crimes  committed  on  earth  eosiaisted 
in  rolling  a  huge  stone  to  the  top  of  a  high 
hill,  which  constantly  reooiled.  and  thes 
rendered  hb  labour  inoesnat  The  toia 
Sbyphus  b  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
Gr.  ctffo^s  (by  a  common  duplication  tar 
cc^s,  lowe),  and  to  sonify  over  srac. — 
II.  A  dwarf  of  M.  Antony,  who  w«a 
under  two  feet  in  height,  but  extremelj 
shrewd  and  acute^  whence  he  (ftrtained  the 
name  of  Sbyphus,  in  allusion  to  the  cunning 
and  dexterous  chieftain  of  fehnVoos  tixnea. 

SiTuomAt  the  ceatral  of  the  three  pio> 
montories  which  lie  at  the  extremity  of 
Chalcidice,  a  province  of  Macedonia,  the 
other  two  being  Mount  Athoe  and  Pallene. 
As  Chalcidice  was  originally  a  part  of 
Thrace,  the  term  Siikonia  b  often  used  by 
the  poets  to  express  the  whole  of  Thncc 
and  the  north  of  Macedonia. 

SiTOHKs,  a  German  tribe  in  S6andiiiavi% 
separated  by  the  range  of  Mount  Sevo 
from  the  SukMiQS. 

Snrrlus,  P.,  a  Roman  knight,  a  native 
of  Nuceri'a,  and  hence  called  Aliesrmiis  by 
Sallust«  Having  been  prosecuted  a  short 
time  before  the  discovery  of  Catiline's  coo- 
spiracy,  he  fled  from  trial,  and,  being 
accompanied  by  a  body  of  followers,  betook 
himself  to  Africa,  where  he  proved  of  ser- 
vice to  Julius  Csesar,  against  Scipio  and 
Juba,  and  received  the  city  of  Cirta  as  hb 
reward. 

Siva,  in  Hindoo  mythology,  a  title  sivcn 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  considered  ia  the 
character  of  the  avenger  or  destroyer.  Sir 
Willbm  Jones  has  compared  Siva  to 
Jupiter ;  but  he  appears  to  share  many  oC 
the  attributes  of  Pluta  Under  the  nanie 
of  Mahadeva,  he  b  exhibited  also  as  a  type 
of  reproduction :  to  destroy,  according  to 
the  Vedantes  of  India,  the  Sufis  of  Pevaia, 
and  even  to  many  European  scho<^  of 
philosophy,  being  only  to  generate  or  re- 
produce  under  another  Ibrm. 

Slavi,  an  ancient  and  powerful  tribe  of 
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Sarmatia,  stretcbing  from  the  Dniester  to 
the  Tanai's,  and  called  also  by  the  name  of 
Antes.  Having  united  with  the  Venedi, 
they  moved  onward  towards  Germany  and 
the  Danube,  and  became  engaged  in  war 
with  the  Franks  that  dwelt  north  of  the 
Rhine.  In  the  reign  of  Justinian  they 
crossed  the  Danube,  invaded  Dalmatia, 
and  finally  settled  in  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritories, especially  in  what  is  now  called 
ShoonitL  As  belonging  to  them  were 
reckoned  the  Bohemani  or  Bohemi  (Boke" 
mians);  the  Maharenses ;  the  Sorabi,  be- 
tween the  Elbe  and  Ssale;  the  SUesii, 
Poloui,  Cassubii,  Ru^i,  &c.  Among  the 
descendants  of  the  Slavonic  race  may  be 
enumerated  the  RunianM,  PoUs,  Bohemi' 
ant,  Moreufiant,  Carinthiamtt  &c 

SMAaAGDDS  MoKs,  Zttbom  (Xfuiptry9os 
lipos)t  a  mountain  of  Egypt,  north  of  Bere- 
nice, where  emeralds  (amaragdi)  were  dug. 

SMsanis,  son  of  Cyrus,  put  to  death  by 
order  of  his  brother  Cambyaea.  As  his 
execution  was  known  only  to  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  monarch,  one  of  the  Magi 
of  Persia,  named  SmtrdU,  who  greatly 
resembled  the  deceased  prince,  declared 
himself  king  at  the  deatii  of  Cambyses. 
This  usurpation  would  not  perhi4i$  have 
been  known,  had  he  not  taken  too  many 
precautions  to  conceal  it.  The  conspiracy 
ensued  which  ended  with  the  death  of 
Smerdis,  and  the  elevation  of  Darius,  son 
of  Hystaspes,  to  the  vacant  throne. 

Smilax,  a  beautiful  shepherdess,  ena*> 
moured  of  Crocus,  together  with  whom 
she  was  changed  into  a  flower. 

SMXirrBzus  (two  syllables),  one  of  the 
surnames  c^  Apollo.  He  was  worshipped 
under  this  name  in  the  city  of  Chrysa, 
where  he  also  had  a  temple  called  Smin- 
tbium.  There  were  oth«r  temples  of  the 
same  name  in  iEolis,  Rhodes,  and  else- 
where. The  names  Smintheus  and  Srain- 
thium  are  sud  to  have  been  derived  firom 
the  term  vidp$as,  which  in  the  iEolic  dia- 
lect signifies  field-mouse ;  and  hence 
Apollo  Smintheus  was  adored  as  the  de- 
stroyer of  an  animal  so  injurious  to  the 
husbandman,  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  his  statue  was  represented  with 
one  foot  on  a  mouse. 

Smtkna,  a  celebrated  city  of  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  said  to  have 
been  originally  built  by  a  colony  firom 
Ephesus.  After  imdergoing  various  vi- 
cissitudes, it  was  destroyed  by  Alyattes, 
king  of  Lydia,  the  inhabitants  being  dis- 
persed among  the  surrounding  villages. 
After  the  lapse  of  id>out  400  years,  a  pro- 
ject for  reconstructing  the  city  would  ap- 
]?c:ir  to  have  been  entertained  by  Alexander 


the  Great ;  but,  if  so,  it  was  not  carried 
into  effect  byihat  conqueror,  but  by  Anti^ 
gonus  and  Lysimachus.  The  city  built  by 
th«m  was  not,  however,  on  the  site  of  the 
old  city,  which  stood  on  the  flat  shore  OB 
the  other  side  of  the  Meles,  about  2^  miles 
north-east  from  the  modem  city.  The 
admirable  port  and  other  advantages  en- 
joyed by  the  newly  built  city  tendered  it 
in  a  short  time  one  of  the  most  populous, 
wealthy,  and  handsome  of  the  Asiatic 
cities.  *<  It  is,"  says  Strabo»  <*  the  finest 
city  of  Asia.  Part  of  it  is  built  on  a  hill; 
but  the  finest  edifices  are  on  the  plain  not 
fax  firom  the  sea,  over  against  the  temple 
of  Cybele.  The  streets  are  the  most  beau- 
tiful that  can  be,  straight*  wide,  and  paved 
with  freestone.  It  has  many  stately 
buildings^  magnificent  porticoes,  miyes- 
tic  temples,  a  public  library,  and  a  con^ 
venient.  harbour,  which  .may  be  shut  at 
pleasure.**  Under  the  Romans  Smyrna 
enjoyed  the  greatest  oonsideration ;  and 
Marcus  AureUus  rebuilt  the  city,  after  it 
had  been  almost  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake. It  was  much  frequented  by  the 
Sophists;  and,  along  with  Ephesus,  becaaie 
renowned  as  a  school  of  oratory  and  sci- 
ence. Smyrna  was  one  of  the  many  places 
that  laid  cLsim  to  being  the  birth-place  of 
Homer,  and  it  enjoyed,  perhaps,  the  best 
title  of  all  to  this  distinguished  honour. 
In  eonmiemoration  of  the  bard,  a  beautiful 
square  structure  was  erected,  called  Ho- 
merion,  in  which  his  statue  was  placed. 
The  Smymeans  also  showed  a  cave,  where 
it  was  said  that  Homer  composed  his 
works.  Smyrna  was  also  one  of  the  seven 
churches  mentioned  in  the  Revelations. 
It  is  now  called  bmir,  and  by  tiie  Western 
nations  SmfrnOf  and.  is  the  great  mart  of 
the  Levant  trade. 

SocrXtxs,  the  most  celebrated  philoso- 
pher of  antiquity,  was  born  at  Alopece,  a 
village  near  Athens,  b.  c.  469.  HSs  fiither, 
Sophroniscus,  was  a  statuary ;  his  mother, 
Phaenarete,  a  midwife.  Sophronisens 
brought  up  his  son  in  his  own  manual  em- 
ployment; and  it  would  appear  that  So- 
crates attained  some  skill  in  Ins  ocoupatioo, 
for  while  he  was  a  young  man,  he  ia 
said  to  have  made  statues  of  the  Graces^ 
which  were  allowed  a  place  in  the  cita^ 
del  of  Athens.  Upon  the  death  of  hu 
fiither  he  was  lef^  with  so  small  an  inherit- 
ance that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
supporting  himself  by  labour,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  practise  the  art  of  statuary  in 
Athens;  at  the  same  time,  however,  de- 
voting all  the  leisure  he  could  command 
to  the  study  of  philosophy.  Crito,  a 
wealthy  Athenian,  remarking  the  strong 
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propensity  to  study  which  this  young  num 
discovered,  and  mdmiring  his  ingenuous 
disposition  and  distinguished  abilities,  in- 
trusted him  with  the  instruction  of  his  cWU 
dren  ;  and  Socrates  availed  himself  of  this 
opportunity  of  attending  the  public  lectures 
of  the  most  enunent  philosophers  of  the 
time,  Anaxagoras  and  Archelaus.  Under 
these  instructors  he  diligently  prosecuted 
the  study  of  nature,  and  became  well 
acquainted  with  Prodicus,  Evenus,  Theo- 
dorus,  and  Damon.  Aspasia,  a  woman  no 
less  celebrated  for  her  intellectual  than 
her  personal  accomplishments,  whose  house 
was  frequented  by  the  most  celebrated  cha- 
racters  of  the  day,  had  also  some  share  in 
the  education  of  Socrates.  With  these 
endowment!,  both  natural  and  acquired, 
Socrates  appeared  in  Athens  under  the 
respectable  characters  of  a  good  citizen  and 
a  true  philosopher.  Being  called  upon  by 
his  country  to  take  up  arms  in  the  long 
and  severe  struggle  between  Athens  and 
Sparta,  he  signalised  himself  at  the  siege 
of  Potidiea  both  by  his  valour  and  the 
hardihood  with  which  he  endured  fatigue. 
During  the  severity  of  a  Thracian  winter, 
while  others  were  clad  in  furs,  he  wore 
only  his  usual  clothing,  and  walked  bare> 
foot  upon  the  ice.  In  an  engagement, 
near  Potidaea,  seeing  Alcibiades,  whom 
he  accompanied  during  this ,  expedition, 
falling  down  wounded,  he  advanced  to 
defend  him,  saved  his  life,  and  then, 
with  the  utmost  generosity,  entreated  the 
judges  to  give  the  prize  of  valour,  although 
justly  his  own  due,  to  the  young  Alci- 
biades.  Several  years  afterwards,  Socrates 
voluntarily  entered  upon  a  military  eipe* 
dition  against  the  Bceotians,  and  fought 
for  his  country  in  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Delium.  During  the  engagement  he  was 
indebted  for  his  preservation  to  Alcibiades; 
and  afterwards,  observing  Xenophon  lying 
wounded  on  the  ground,  he  bore  him  from 
the  field  on  his  shoulder,  fighting  his 
way  as  he  went.  Soon  afterwards  he- 
went  out  a  third  time,  in  a  military  capa- 
city, in  the  expedition  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  Amphipolis;  but  this  proving 
unsuccessful,  he  returned  to  Athens,  where 
he  remained  until  his  death.  When  sixty 
years  of  age  he  became  one  of  the  senate  of 
500  ;  and  distinguished  himself  by  the 
boldness  and  fearlessness  with  which  he 
performed  his  duties.  But  his  character 
appears  more  conspicuous  as  a  philosopher 
and  moralist,  than  as  a  warrior  or  a  states- 
man ;  and  the  moral  improvement  of  his 
fellow-men  was  the  end  and  aim  of  his 
exertions.  He  had  no  particular  place  for 
delivering  lectures,  but  was  present  every- 


where,  and  drew  the  attention  of  his  aodit- 
ors  in  the  groves  of  Academus,    or  the 
Lyceum,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilyssos. 
His  method  of  teaching  was  by  proposxni; 
t6  his  hearers  a  series  of  questions  in  surh 
a  manner  as  to  produce  in  their  miiHls  m 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  propontiosi 
originally  advanced ;  a  mode  of  aigumem 
ever  since  termed  Socratic.    Heq>okewitti 
freedom  on  every  subject,  rdigious  as  veH 
as  civil.     He  maintained  the  existence  of 
one  Supreme  Intelligence,  whose    provi- 
dence is  over  all  his  works ;  and  he  was 
equally  clear  in  the  existence  of  a  Ibture 
state.    His  system  of  morals  correspooded 
with  these  principles;  and  his  invariable 
maxim  was,  that  virtue  and  wisd<Hn  are 
inseparable.      But  his  virtuous    life,    his 
principles  of  morality,  his  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence  of  a  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe, 
and  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  found 
as  many  enemies  as  disciples ;  and  under 
the  government  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  Me- 
litus,  Anytus,  and  Lycon  accused  hitn  be- 
fore the  council  of  500  of  eorrupdng  the 
youth,  of  despising  the  gods,  and  oC  eiw 
deavouring    to   introduce   new  divuntie^ 
The  minds  of  the  populace  bong  eanly 
inflamed    by  a  misrepresentation    €»f  his 
doctrines,   he   was  condemned  to    drink 
hemlock.     His  death   did   not    belie  his 
principles.     The  solemn  cdebration  of  the 
Delian  festivak  prevented  his  ezecntioB 
for  thirty  days.     During  that  time  he  was 
confined  in  prison,  loaded  with  ircKts ;  bis 
friends,  and  particularly  his  disciples;,  were 
his  constant  attendants.     With  gresit  com- 
posure he  spent  his  last  days,  inculcatic^ 
on  his  pupils  the  doctrine  of  the  innnar- 
tality  of  the  soul,  reprobating  the  eostom 
of  suicide,  and  disregarding  the  interces- 
sion of  his  friends.     When  the  hour  to 
drink  the  poison  was  come,  the  executkmer 
presented  him  the  cup  with  tears  In  hit 
eyes.     Socrates  received  it  with  compo- 
sure, made  a  libation  to  the  gods,  drank  it 
with  an  unaltered  countenance,  and  expired 
a  few  moments  after.     A  short  time  after- 
wards the   Athenians  repented  of  their 
injustice,  and,  by  way  of  atonement,  con- 
demn^ Melitus  to  death  and  the  others 
to  banishment.     A  bronze  statue,  by  the 
celebrated   Lysippus,   was    raised    to   his 
honour,    and    a  temple  to  bis   memory. 
His  actions,  conversations,  and  opinious 
have    been    transmitted    to    us    by     the 
two  most  distinguished  of  his  disciples, 
Xenophon    and    Plato.  —  II.     Sumamed 
Scholasticus.   an    ecclesiastical    historian, 
bom  at  Constantinople  about  the  nuddle 
of  the  fifth  century.     He  was  a  pupil  of 
the  grammarians  Ammonius  and  Hells- 
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dim,  and  wrote  an  eoclesiastioal  history  in 
ae^en  books,  from  306  to  4S9  a.  d. 

SoEiiiAs  or  Sojuiia,  JulZa,  mother  of 
the  emperor  Heliogabalus,  and  president 
of  a  senate  of  women,  which  she  had  ap- 
pointed to  decide  the  quarrels  and  affiiirs 
of  the  Roman  matrons.  Haring  at  last 
provoked  the  people  by  her  extravagance, 
debaucheries,  and  cruelties,  she  was  mur- 
dered with  her  son  and  family. 

SoQDiAHA,  a  country  of  Upper  Asia,  be- 
tween the  Jazartes  and  Oxus,  lying  to  the 
west  of  Soythia  ad  fmamm,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  range  of  Imaus.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Jaxartes,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  Ozuy,  and  appears  to 
correspond  at  the  present  day  to  ncnrthern 
Bueharett,  the  country  of  the  Utbeek  TVsr- 
tar»f  a  part  of  the  country  of  Pdur  and  of 
LittU  TMbeL  In  the  middle  ages,  Sogdi- 
ana  became  famous,  under  the  Arabic 
name  of  Soghd,  for  its  great  fertility, 
and  was  represented  as  a  country  eight 
days*  journey  in  length,  full  of  gardens, 
groves,  corn-fields.  See.  Marcanda,  the  ca^ 
pital  of  the  .country,  answers  to  the  modem 
SamareantL 

SooDiAifus,  a  son  of  Artexerxes  Longi- 
manus,  who  murdered  his  brother  Xerxes 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  Persian 
throne.  He  was  dethroned,  however,  in 
his  turn  by  Ochua,  after  a  reign  of  only 
six  months  and  fifteen  days,  and  was  suffo- 
cated in  ashes  according  to  the  Persian 
custom. 

Sol  (the  Sun),  an  object  of  veneration 
among  the  ancients ;  particularly  wor- 
shipped by  the  Persians  under  the  name 
of  MithroM,  Apollo,  and  Phcebus  and 
Sol,  are  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
same  deity. 

SoLiciNiuM,  SuUxf  a  town  of  Germany, 
on  the  Neckar. 

SoLiNus,  C.  Julius,  a  grammarian  of 
the  third  century,  who  compiled  from  the 
natural  history  of  Pliny  a  collection  of 
historical  remarks  and  geographical  anno- 
tations, entitled  Po/yAutor. 

Sous  Pons.     See  Pons  Solis. 

SoLoior  SoLX,I.,&)2ea,atownof  Cyprus, 
built  on  the  borders  of  the  Clarius  by  an 
Athenian  colony.  •  It  was  orisinally  called 
jdSpeiai  but  Solon  having  advised  Philo- 
Cyprus,  one  of  the  princes  of  the  island, 
to  change  the  situation  of  his  capital,  a 
new  town  was  raised,  and  called  after  the 
name  of  the  philosopher.  —  II.  Mezttin,  a 
maritime  city  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  built 
by  the  Greeks  and  Rhodians.  It  suf- 
fered severely  from  Hgranes,  king  of  Ar- 
menia, who  carried  its  inhabitants  to  j 
Tigranocerta,    his   Armenian   capital,  in  j 


order  to  introduce  there  European  culture. 
Pompey  found  Soloe  nearly  desolate  in 
his  visit  to  these  parts  during  the  war  with 
the  pirates;  and  having  established  here 
the  remainder  of  the  latter  after  they  were 
conquered,  it  was  henceforward  known  by 
the  name  of  PompeiopoUs.  This  city  was 
the  birth-place  of  Chrysippu^  Menander, 
andAratus.  Some  suppoae  that  the  Greeks, 
who  settled  in  either  of  these  two  cities, 
forgot  the  purity  of  their  native  language, 
and  thence  arose  the  term  SoUcumutf  **  an 
inel^ant  or  improper  expression.** 

SoLOis  or  SoLOSMTiA,  OqM  Ccntin,  a 
promontory  of  Libya  at  the  extremity  of 
Mount  Atlas. 

SoLov,  a  celebrated  Athenian  lawgiver, 
and  considered  one  of  the  seven  wise  men 
of  Greece,  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Salamis 
about  B.  c.  6S8.  •  He  was  the  son  of  £u- 
phorion,  or  Exechestides,  and  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Codrus.  Inheriting  but  a 
small  patrimony,  he  had  recourse  to  com- 
merce to  better  his  circumstances,  and  with 
this  view,  or,  according  to  others,  to  gra- 
tify his  thirst  for  knowledge,  he  travelled 
over  the  greatest  part  of  Greece,  and  vi- 
sited many  other  countries.  On  his  return, 
finding  his  countrymen  embroiled  in  in- 
ternal dissensions,  and  humiliated  with  the 
sense  of  recent  losses  and  defeats,  he 
placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  having 
made  use  of  a  stratagem  to  rouse  them 
from  their  lethargy,  led  them  against  the 
Megarians,  and  recovered  the  island  of 
Salamis.  Being  chosen  archon  by  accla- 
mation, B.  c.  594,  he  applied  himself  to 
the  task  of  improving  the  condition  of  his 
countrymen.  He  abolished  most  of  the 
cruel  laws  of  Draco^  and  formed  a  new 
constitution,  founded  on  the  principle  that 
the  supreme  power  resided  with  the  people. 
After  he  had  made  the  roost  salutery  regu- 
lations in  the  stete,  and  bound  the  Athe- 
nians by  a  Bolenm  oath  that  they  would 
faithfully  observe  his  laws  for  100  years, 
he  resigned  the  oflice  of  legislator,  and  re- 
moved from  Athens,  visited  Egypt,  and 
in  the  court  of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia, 
convinced  the  monarch  of  the  instability 
of  fortune.  (See  Cacssus.)  After  an 
absence  of  twenty  years,  he  returned  to 
Athens,  but  finding  the  greatest  part  of 
his  regulations  disregarded  by  the  factious 
spirit  of  his  countrymen,  and  his  own 
kinsman  Pisistratus  aiming  at  the  sove- 
reignty, he  retired  to  Cyprus,  where  ho 
died  at  the  court  of  Philocyprus,  in  his 
eighty-first  year,  a.  c.  558.  His  laws  were 
engraved  on  several  tebles,  and,  that  they 
might  be  the  better  known,  and  more  fa- 
miliar to  the  Athenians,  written  in  verse. 
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SoLtMi,  a  people  of  Lyeia,  of  whom 
an  aeoount  is  ^yen  under  the  head  of 
Ljoia. 

SoBfyvB,  son  of  Erebus  and  Nox,  one 
of  the  deities  of  the  lower  woild,  and  the 
god  'of  sleep.  Ovid,  probably  following 
some  Grecian  predecessor,  as  was  usually 
the  case,  gives  a  beautifbl  description  of 
the  Care  of  Sleep,  near  the  land  of  the 
Cimmerians,  and  of  the  eorlipe  which 
there  attended  on  him,  as  Morpheus,  Icelos 
or  Phorbdt^r,  and  Phantasos ;  the  first  of 
whom  takes  the  form  of  man  to  appear 
in  dreams,  the  second  of  animals,  the  third 
of  inanimate  objects. 

SoKus,  Son,  a  river  of  India,  foiling 
into  the  Ganges. 

SoPHBiTK,  2opA,  a  country  of  Armenia, 
between  the  principal  stream  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Mount  Masius. 

SoradcLKs,  a  celebrated  Tragic  poet, 
bom  at  Colonusr  a  village  little  more  than 
a  mile  from  Athens,  b.  c.  495,  being  thirty 
years  junior  to  ^sohytus,  and  fifteen  se- 
nior to  Euripides,  with  both  of  whom  he 
had  frequent  contests  for  the  prise.  So- 
philus,  his  fother,  a  man  of  opulence  and 
respectability,  bestowed  upon  his  son  a 
careful  education  in  all  the  literary  and 
personal  accomplishments  of  his  age  and 
country.  The  commencement  of  his  dra- 
matic career  was  marked  not  more  by  its 
success  than  by  the  occasion  on  which  his 
first  tragedy  appeared.  The  bones  of  The- 
seus having  been  solemnly  transferred  by 
Cimon  from  Scyros  to  Athens,  b.c.  468,  an 
eager  contest  between  the  tragedians  of  the 
day  ensued;  and  Sophocles,  then  lA  his 
twenty-seveAth  year,  was  proclaimed  victor, 
though  he  had  ^schylus  for  a  rival.  FVom 
this  event,  a.  c.  468,  to  his  death,  b.  c.  405, 
during  a  space  of -three-and-sixty  years,  he 
oontinued  to  compose  and  exhibit  Twenty 
times  did  he  oY>tain  the  first  prize,  still 
more  frequently  the  second,  and  never 
sank  to  the  third.  The  lifo  of  Sophocles, 
however,  was  not  altogether  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  MuSes.  He  commanded 
the  Athenian  armies  in  several  battles, 
shared  the  supreme  command  with  Peri- 
cles, and  exercised  the  office  of  archon 
with  credit  and  honour.  Sophocles  was 
not  fortunate  in  his  domestic  relatidhs. 
His  eldest  son,  wishing  to  become  imme- 
diate master  of  his  &ther*s  possessions, 
and  tired  of  his  long  Kfe,  accused  him, 
before  the  Areopagus,  of  insanity ;  but 
be  was  acquitted,  amid  every  manifostation 
of  popular  sympathy,  and  his  son  covered 
with  shame  and  coniunon.  He  died  in 
the  year  404  a.  c,  some  months  before 
the  defeat  of  ^gospotamos  put  the  finish- 


ing stroke  to  the  nusfortunes  of  Athena. 
The  accounts  of  his  death  ai«  very  diverse, 
all  tending  to  the  marralloua.  later  and 
Neanthes  state  that  he  was  choked  by  a 
grape;  Satyrua  makes  him  to  have  expired 
from  excessive  exertion,  in  reacfing  alotid 
a  long  paragraph  out  of  the  Antigbne; 
oHiers  ascribe  his  death  to  extrdno^  joy  at 
being  proclaimed  the  Ttag^  vietor.  '  Of 
hjs  numerous  ditemas,  seven  only  have 
been  preserved ;  but  these  form  one  et  the 
proudest  monum^ts  of  Atheniaii  gesnua 
From  the  sweetness  and  bairoony  of  his 
periods  he  was  called  by  the  anoiefifeB  the 
Attic  Bee, 

SornoyisBA,  a  daughter  of  Haadnibal 
the  Carthaginiui,  celebrsted  for  her  beauty. 
She  married  Syphax,  prinee  of  Nomidia ; 
but  when  her  husband  was  conquered  by 
the  Romans,  she  fell  a  captive  into  the 
hmds  of  Masinissa,  who*  having  known 
her  in  infancy,  married  her.  Scipio,  wko 
at  that  time  had  the  command  of  the 
armies  of  the  republic  in  Africa,  deaired 
the  monarch  to  part  with  Sopbonisbai,  — 
an  arduous  task  for  Masinissa ;  yet,  dread- 
ing the  Romans,  he  entered  Sopboniiiba^s 
tent,  and  told  her  that,  as  he  eonld  not 
deliver  her  firom  captivity,  and  the  jeaUmsy 
of  the  Romans,  he  recommended  her  to 
die  like  the  daughter  of  HasdrubaL 
obeyed,  and  drank  the  poison  Mi 
sent  to  her,  about  a.  c.  203. 

SopaaOK,  a  native  of  Syraeuae,  bon 
about  B.  c.  420,  and  celebrated  as  a  writer 
of  mimes.  His  pieces  were  great  fisvoor- 
ites  with  Plato. 

SoPHmoNiscus,  the  fother'of  Socrates. 

SoEAcTK,  Monte  Stmio  SUvestr^t  m  moan- 
tain  of  Etruria,  a  little  soatb-eastof  FaleriL 
On  the  summit  were  a  temple  and  gro«e 
dedicated  to  ApoUo,  to  whom  an  anmial 
sacrifice  was  offered  by  a  people  of  the 
countly,  called  Hirpii,  who  were  on  tiM 
account  held  sacred,  and  exempted  frtaa 
military  serried  and  other  duties.  Ths 
sacrifice  consisted  in  their  passing  over 
heaps  of  red-hot' embers  without  being  in- 
jured by  the  fife.  A  remarkable  fbonftaia 
the  exhalations  of  which  we^  fotal  to  birds, 
is  mentioned  as  existing  in  -tiie  viciiiity  ef 
this  mountain. 

SoszoKNKs,  an  Egyptian  mathenia(ticia& 
who  assisted  J.  Ciesar  in  regldatixi^  the 
Roman  calAidar. 

Sosir,  celebrated  booksdiers  at  Rosae^in 
the  age  of  Horace.' 

Sosiplrxa,  I.,  a  grammarian  in  the  retgn 
of  Honorius.  — IL  A  Syracuaan  magia- 
trate.  — III.  A  general  of  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia. 

SosisntXTus,  a  tyrant  of  Syeaeuaa^  in  the 
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age  of  Agathoelea.  He  incited  Frrrkus 
into  Sicily,  but  aftenrmrds  revoltM  from 
him*  and  wa»  «t  la»t  remofed  by  Hcnm^ 
crates.  ^     ^    • 

Soaiiray  a  Boman  of  consular  dignity,  to 
wbom  Plutarch  dedicated  his  lives. 

SostkXtus,  I.,  a  grammarian  in  the  age 
of  Augustus.  He  vas  8trabo*s  preceptor. 
—  II.  An  architect  of  Cnidus,  a.  c.  S84, 
who  built  the  tower  of  Pharos,  in  the  Bay 
of  Alexandria.  —  II L  A  poet  who  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  into 
Greece. 

SoEinxs,  I.,  an  Athenian  poet  oC  the 
middle  comedy.  —  IL  Called  CnutdMM,  a 
Greek  poet  of  Thrace,  who  wrote  rerses 
against  Ptol.  PhiLadelphua^  for  which  he 
was  thrown  into  the  sea  in  a  cage  of  lead. 

Sovaa,  a  surname  of  the  first  Ptolemy, 
but  common  also  to  other  mcMiareha. 

SoxRis,  an  JE^gyptian  name  of  the  con- 
stellation Sirius,  which  received  dirine 
honours  in  that  country. 

SoxiATSs,  apeople  of  Gaul,  conquered  by 
Caesar.  Their  country,  which  formed  part 
of  Aquitania,  extended  along  the  Garumna, 
GaromnMi  and  some  traces  of  their  capital, 
Sotiatum,  are  still  to  be  found  at  Soi. 

SosioN,  a  grammarian  of  Alexandria, 
preceptor  of  Seneca,  a.  c.  204. 

Sos5xxN,  an  ecclesiastical  historian, 
bom,  according  to  some,  at  Salamis,  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus ;  according  to  others,  at 
Gaza  or  Bethulia,  in  Palestine.     He  died 

A.  a.  450.     His  history  extends  from  a.  n. 
SS4toa.D.  439. 

SrxaTA.     See  Lacxn^xoa. 

SrawrXcDs,  a  celebrated  gladiator,  a 
Thiaeian  by  birth,  who  escaped  from  the 
gladiatorial  training-school  at  C^>ua  along 
with  some  of  his  companions,  and  was 
soon  followed  by  great  numbers  of  other 
gladiators.  Ban£  of  desperate  men, 
aUves,  murderers,  robbers^  and  pirates, 
flocked  to  him  from  all  quarters ;  and  he 
soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  force 
able  to  bid  defiance  to  Rome.  Four  con- 
sular armies  were  suceessively  defeated  by 
this, daring  adventurer,  and  Rome  itself 
was  considered  in  imminent  danger.  But 
be  was  at  last  met  and  defeated  1^  Crassus, 
and  foil  with  40,000  of  his   followers, 

B.  c.  7.1. 

SpaatANi  or  SpAariAtJB,  the  inhabitants 
of  Sparta. 

Spa  an  (Svc^oC),  a  name  given  to  the 
men  who  sprang  from  the  dragon's  teeth 
which  Cadmus  sowed.  They  all  destroyed 
one  another  except  Ave,  who  aasbted  Oui- 
mus  in  boildinff  Thebes.  Their  names  are 
Chthonius,  Udaeus,  Pelorus,  Hyperenor, 
and  JSchion. 


SpAmTilNus,  JEHua,  a  Latin  historian, 
in  the  reign  of  Dioclesian,  who  wrote  the 
lives  of  bU  the  Roman  emperors,  from  J. 
Caesar  to  Diocletian,  published  among  the 
*'  Scriptores  Historiae  Augustas." 

&siscHiuB,  ffeUadOj  a  river  of  ThesBsly, 
riring  on  Mount  Tymphrestus,  and  foiling 
into  the  sea  in  the  Bay  of  Malia,  near  An* 
ticyra;  supposed  to  be  named  from  its 
rapidity  (<nr4px^'^^)'  Peleus  vowed  to 
the  god  of  this  river  the  hair  of  hb  son 
AchUles,  if  ever  he  returned  safe  from  the 
IVojan  war. 

SpxaMAzoniXoi,  a  people  who  lived  in 
the  extreme  parts  of  Egypt,  and  fed  on 
fruitfs. 

Spsusippus,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  son 
of  Enrymedon  and  Potone,  and  nephew, 
as  also  successor,  of  Plato.  He  pre- 
sided in  Plato's  school  for  eight  yean,  but 
disgraced  himself  by  extravagance  and  de- 
bauchery. He  is  said  to  have  committed 
suicide,  a.  c.  339. 

SpHACTsaLk,  Sphagia,  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Messenia,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour  of  Pylos  Messeniacus ;  memorable 
for  the  capture  of  many  of  the  noblest 
Lacedemonians  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war. 

Sphinx,  a  fabled  monster,  half  woman 
and  half  lion,  said  by  the  Grecian  poets  to 
have  infosted  the  city  of  Thebes,  devour- 
ing its  inhabitants  till  such  time  as  a  riddle 
it  had  proposed  to  them  should  be  solved. 
The  riddle  waa  as  follows :  **  What  animal 
is  that  which  goes  on  four  foet  in  the 
morning,  on  two  at  noon,  and  on  three  at 
evening  ?  **  Numerous  victims  fell  before 
the  monster,  till  at  length  GSdipus,  who 
was  then  at  Thebes»  came  forward,  and 
answered  the  sphinx  that  it  was  Man ;  — 
who^  when  an  in&at,  creeps  on  all  fiwrs ; 
when  he  hss  attained  to  manhood,  goea  on 
two  feet ;  and,  when  old,  uses  a  stafir< —  a 
third  foot,  llie  sphinx  thereupon  flung 
herself  down  to  the  earth,  and  perished ; 
and  (Edipus  was,  by  the  gratitude  of  the 
Tbebans,  chosen  their  king.  The  Grecian 
sphinx  was  probably  borrowed  fitmi  Egypt, 
where  the  enormous  figure,  now  half 
buried  in  the  sand,  was  |»robably  the  ar- 
chetype of  the  more  elegant  monster  of 
Greece,  lliis  figure  which  is  close  to  the 
pyramids  of  Ghiseh,  was  disinterred  by 
the  late  M.  Belsoni,  but  baa  been  again 
nearly  covered.  It  has  been  said  (on  the 
authority  of  Pliny)  that  the  sphinx  repre- 
sented the  Nilo  in  a  state  of  flood ;  that 
event  regularly  occurring  under  the  signs 
of  the  Virgin  and  Lion.  But  others  con- 
tend that  the  original  Egyptian  sphinx 
was  male  (Andro-sphinx),  like  the  sped- 
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men  deaeribed  by  Herodotus,  book  ii.  But 
the  greater  part  of  the  eoormous  number 
around  the  temples  of  Luxor  (1500  in  a 
single  avenue)  are  said  to  be  female. 
Sphinxes  are  also  represented  with  the 
heads  of  rams  and  hawks  (Crio-sphinx, 
Hieraoo-sphinx).  The  Egyptian  sphinx 
had  no  wings;  these  appendages  were 
added  by  the  Greek  artists. 

SpHaAoroiuM,  a  cave  on  Mt  Cithssron  in 
Bootia;  the  nymphs  who  firequented  it 
were  called  SphragUid$$. 

Spina,  a  city  of  Gallia  Cisalpine,  near 
the  entrance  of  the  most  southern  branch 
of  the  Padus,  called  from  it  Ostium  £^ine- 
ticum,  and  founded  by  a  numerous  band 
of  Pelasgi,  who  arrived  on  this  coast  from 
Epirus  long  before  the  Trojan  war.  It 
attained  to  great  commercial  prosperity ; 
but  in  the  time  of  Strabo  had  sunk  to  a 
mere  village. 

SpiktbIkus,  a  Corinthian  architect*  who 
built  a  new  temple  at  Delphi  after  the 
conflagration  of  the  old  one,  b.  c.  544. 

SpolbtIum/'  a  city  of  Umbria,  north-east 
of  Interamna,  in  the  south-western  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  It  was  colonised 
A.  u.  r.  512,  and  is  famous  in  history  for 
having  withstood  an  attack  from  Hannibal 
after  the  battle  of  Thrasymene.  This 
city  suffered  severely  in  the  civil  wars  of 
Marius  and  Sylla  from  proscription.  The 
modem  name  is  Spakio, 

SpouXdbs,  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks 
to  the  numerous  islands  $eaUered  {inttLfm^ 
to  scatter)  around  the  Cyclades,with  which, 
in  fiuit,  several  of  them  are  intermixed,  and 
those  also  which  lay  towards  Crete  and 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

SpoaiNKA,  an  astrologer,  who  told  Ciesar 
to  beware  the  Ides  of  March.  As  he  went 
to  the  senate-house  on  the  morning  of  the 
ides,  Caesar  said  to  Spurinna,  ^  Tkt  Ides  are 
at  hut  cotM."  **  Km,**  replied  Spurinna, 
**  but  not  yetpatL"  Cssar  was  assassinated 
a  short  time  after. 

Spuaios,  a  prssnomen  common  to  many 
of  the  Romans. 

SrAB!^,  a  maritime  town  of  Campania, 
about  two  miles  below  the  river  Samus, 
now  Cattdamare  di  Siabia,  It  was  once 
a  place  of  some  note,  but,  having  been 
destroyed  by  Sylla  during  the  civil  wars, 
its  site  was  chiefly  occupied  by  villas  and 
pleasure-grounds.  It  was  at  Stabiss,  after 
having  just  left  the  villa  of  his  friend  Pom- 
ponianus,  that  the  elder  Pliny  fell  a  victim 
to  his  ardent  curiosity  and  thirst  for  know- 
ledge.   It  was  celebrated  for  its  fountains. 

SrAGiRA,  Stauros,  a  city  of  Macedonia, 
on  the  upper  shore  of  the  peninsula  of 
Mount  Athos,  near  its  junction  with  the 
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tnainUnd,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Suns 
Strymonicus.  It  was  a  colooy  of  Aodio^ 
and  eelebrated  as  the  birth-jdoce  of  Aiis. 

toMe. 

Staskas,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  who 

resided    many  years  at  Rooie  widt  H. 

Piao. 

SrAsiKus,  an  early  poet  of  Cypnu,  the 
author*  aooording  to  some,  of  the  Ctpmb 
Epics,  which  others  ascribe  to  Hegeoai 

Sr  Anilus,  an  inveterate  enemy  to  Caar. 
When  Cato  committed  suieide,  heattanpi- 
ed  to  follow  his  example,  but  vas  p» 
vented  bj  his  friends;  and  at  Isst  kilidbj 
the  army  of  the  triumvira 

Statin. A,  I.,  the  sister  ond  wifieof  Dj- 
rius,  taken  captive  by  Aleisniier,  ^ 
treated  her  with  the  utmost  respect  » 
died  in  childbed,  and  was  buried  by& 
conqueror  with  great  magnificence,  —it- 
The  eldest  daughter  of  Dsrios,  taken  m 
marriage  by  Alexander.  T1»e  Duptatt 
were  celeiirated  at  Susa with gnatwfBJ- 
ficence.  She  appears  to  hate  chsi|cd  uc 
name  to  Arsinoe  after  this  »"«•' ^^Tf 
murdered  by  Roxaaa,  aided  by  ^f^ 
—  III.  A  wife  of  ArtoxerxesMnen^ 
poisoned  by  her  naother-in  la»,  Q?*^ .. 
Jysatis._IV.  AristerofMithndjtHtk 

Great,  celebrated  for  the  fortitode^ 
which  she  met  her  end,  when  ^^^ 
after  his  defeat  by  Luculla*.  «««  "^ 
chides,  the  eunuch,  with  ordeis  to  po» 
wives  and  sisters  to  death.  . 

StatIus,    Poaijos  FAtmvs,  ^  }* 
Epic  poet,  bom  at  Neapolis  a.  d.  6i. 
descended    from  a  ftmUy  that  can«  «J 
ginally  from    Epirua.      He  »«ei*efl  "^ 
education  at  Rome,  bis&ther  bf  »»JB^ 
with  him  to  this  city,  where  be  t»^ 
one  of  the  preceptors  of  the  young  J^ 
tUn.     Statius  gained  the  prise  ti^  .^ 
in  the  Alban  games,  but  was  defc^ 
the  Capitoline.     At  the  age  of  na^ 
he  married  the  widow  of  a  njusic»»»  TJ^. 
Claudia,  whose  abilities  and  nitoes  w^ 
tols  in  manv   of  his  P«^**!??L«oj; 
gusted  at  Ust,  as  he  himself  «f  ^j^ 
with  the  luxury  of  the  Romans,  l^^ 
to  a  small  estate  in  the  vuanity  ^J^^ 
which  the  emperor,   P«*^.  fiiojii 
him,  and  died  a.  n.  96.     His  chief  V^ 
the  Thebaid.     His  poems  display  ^^ 
siderable  share  of  real  genin»  *"?  .  ^j^ 
but  vitiated  by  the  false  taste  wWco 
began  to  infest  Latin  poetry.        .     l^ 

SxAToa,  a  surname  of  ^"P**^?!  flight 
by  Romulus,  because  he  «<«pp»  ^.^  (tte 
of  the  Romans  in  their  ^^^i^  the 
Sabines,  after  the  carrying  jj^ul«» 
Romans  of  the  Sabine  virgins'  '^^ 
erected  a  temple  on  the  ^ot  wbetc 
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itood  when  be  inToked  Jupiter,  in  prayer, 
to  stay  the  flight  of  his  forces. 

StEX»iAOf  a  youth  turned  into  a  kmd  of 
lixard  by  ■  Ceres,  becauie  he  derided  the 
goddess. 

Stiittob,  a  Grecian  warrior  in  the  army 
against  Troy.  His  voice  was  louder  than 
the  combined  voices  of  fifty  men.  He  is 
erroneously  rq^arded  by  some  oommentft- 
tors  as  a  mere  herald. 

SvBN'roais  lac  us,  an  estuary  formed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus. 

SrcrHlMuSj  a  grammarian  who  flourish* 
ed  in  the  fifth  century.  He  was  professor 
in  the  imperial  college  at  Constantinople* 
and  composed  a  Dictionary,  containing 
adjcctiTes  derived  from  the  names  of  places, 
and  designating  the  inhabitants.  Ste- 
pbanus  is  usually  quoted  as  Stephamut  By^ 
zuntinua,  or  SUphamu  ofByxantinm. 

Srsaors,  one  of  the  Pleiades,  daughter 
of  Atlas,  and  wife  of  (Enomaus,  king  of 
Fisie^  by  whom  she  had  Hippodamia,  &c. 

SrxaoAs,  one  of  the  Cyclops. 

STXsicHOBUs,a  Greek  Lyric  poet,  a  native 
of  Himera  in  Sicily,  who  flourished  about 
Jk  c.  570.  To  him  we  owe  the  first  intro- 
duction of  the  triple  division  into  ttrophef 
wMttrophe,  epode.  Hence  he  is  said  to 
have  been  named  SiuiekonUf  **  placer  or 
arranger  of  the  chorus;**  his  previous 
name  having  been  Tisias.  He  died  at 
Catena,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year. 

SinnNxi.us,  I.,  a  king  of  Mycen®,  ion 
of  Perseus  and  Andromeda.  He  married 
Nicippe,  daughter  of  Pelopa,  by  whom  he 
had  two  daughters,  and  a  ion  called  £u- 
rystbeus,  bom,  by  Juno's  influence,  two 
months  before  the  natural  time,  that  he 
might  obtain  a  superiority  otci'  Hercules. 
(See  HcacuLBs.) — II.  A  ion  of  Capaneus, 
one  of  the  Epigoni,  and  alio  one  of  the 
suitors  of  Helen.  He  went  to  the  Trojan 
war,  and  was  one  of  those  shut  up  in  the 
wooden  h<Nrse. 

SzHBNOBotA,  or  Amtjba,  a  daughter  of 
Jobates,  king  of  Lycia,  and  wife  of  Frcetus, 
king  of  Argos.     See  Bbllkropuok. 

StxlIcbo,  a  Vandalic  general,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Emperor  Theodosius  the  Great, 
whose  niece  Serena  he  married.  Theodo- 
sius having  bequeathed  the  empire  of  the 
East  to  bis  son  Arcadius,  and  that  of  the 
West  to  his  second  son  Honorius,  the 
former  was  left  under  the  care  of  Rufinus, 
and  the  latter  under  the  guardianship  of 
Stilicho.  No  sooner  was  Theodosius  re- 
moved by  death,  than  Rufinus  stirred  up 
an  invasion  of  the  Goths,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure the  sole  dominion  ;  but  Stilicho  put 
down  this  scheme,  and  effected  the  de- 
struction of  his  rivaL     After  suppressing 


a  revolt  in  Afiriea,  he  marched  against 
Alaric,  whom  he  signally  defeated  at  Pol- 
lentia.  a.  n.  406  he  repelled  an  invasion 
of  barbarians,  who  penetrated  into  Italy 
under  Rhadagaisus,  a  Hun  or  Vandal 
leader,  who  formerly  accompanied  Alaric, 
and  effected  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
force  and  its  leader.  Having  either  from 
motives  of  policy  or  firom.  state  necessity, 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Alaric,  he  was 
charged  by  Olympius,  an  ofllcer  of  the 
court,  with  cherishing  the  intention  of 
placing  his  son  on  the  throne,  and  the 
weak  Honorius,  overruled  by  the  arts 
of  Olympius,  gave  orders  for  hU  arrest. 
Escaping  with  difficulty  from  a  massacre 
of  his  friends  at  PaTia,  Stilicho  retired  to 
Ravenna,  and  took  sanctuary  in  a  church; 
but  by  artifice  and  perjury,  the  bishop 
was  induced  to  yield  him  up,  and  he  was 
beheaded  as  soon  as  he  had  passed  the 
threshold,  a.  d.  408,  and  his  whole  fiimily 
involved  in  his  ruin. 

SriLPO,  a  philosopher  of  Megara,  who 
flourished  b.c.  836.  Though  naturally 
addicted  to  pleasure,  his  character  became 
completely  changed  though  the  influence 
of  philosophy ;  and  few  persons  were  more 
esteemed  by  their  contemporaries.  He 
was  highly  respected  by  Ptolemy  Soter ; 
and  when  Demetrius  plundered  Megara, 
it  is  said  that  he  ordered  the  house  of 
Stilpo  to  be  left  unmolested. 

9toEMV9f  a  Greek  writer,  who  flourished 
about  A.D.  400^  and  left  a  collection  of 
extracts  from  ancient  poets  and  philoso- 
phers, which  has  come  down  to  our  times. 
He  was  a  native  of  Stobi  in  Macedonia, 
whence  his  name. 

Stobi,  Mb,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  in  the 
district  of  Pseonia,  north  of  Edessa,  and 
not  fiir  from  the  junction  of  the  Erigonus 
and  Axius.  On  the  conquest  of  Macedo- 
nia by  the  Romans,  Stobi  was  made  the 
depot  of  the  salt  with  which  the  Dardani 
were  supplied  from  that  country.  At  a 
later  period  it  became  a  Roman  munici- 
pium,  a  privilege  rarely  conferred  beyond 
the  limits  of  Italy;  and  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine  it  was  considered  as  the  chief 
town  of  Macedonia  Sectknda,  or  Salutaris, 
as  it  was  then  called. 

StcxchIdbs,  IUm  tTHiertit,  five  small 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  coast 
of  Gaul,  and  in  a  south-east  direction  from 
Telo  Sfartius,  or  Tbu/on.  Their  name  was 
said  to  be  derived  from  their  being  ranged 
on  the  same  line  (ffreixor). 

Siolci,  a  celebrated  sectof  philosophersb 
founded  by  Zeno  of  Citium,  about  b.  c.  860. 
They  received  their  name  from  the  portiao 
(ffro6)  where  the  pbiloMpher  delivered  his 
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leetures.  This  was  the  "  Poeile,"  adorned 
with  tarimis  paintings  from  the  pencil  of 
Pdljrgnotus  and  other  eminent  masters, 
and  henee  was  called,  by  way  of  eminence, 
ih9  BfrcL 

SfRABO,  I.,  a  Roman  eognomen  in  the 
Fsnnian,  Pompeian,  and  other  fiunilies. 
It  was  first  applied  to  those  whose  eyes 
were  distorted,  bat  afterwards  became  a 
general  name. — ^11.  A  celebrated  geogra- 
pher, bom  at  Amaaea  in  Cappadocia  about 
B.  c.  54.  He  studied  at  Nrssa  under 
Aristodemos,  at  Amisus  under  Tyrsn- 
nion,  and  at  Seleucia  under  Xenarchus. 
Proceeding  to  Alexandria,  he  attached 
himself  first  to  the  Peripatetic  Bcethus  of 
Sidon,  and  afterwards  to  the  Stoic  Athe- 
nodorus-  of  Tarsus.  He  then  visited  vari- 
ous parts  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Pl^anicia, 
and  Egypt,  a«  fiir  as  Syene  and  the  cata- 
lacts  of  the  Nile,  where  he  formed  an  inti- 
mate  acquaintance  with  JElioi  Gallus,  the 
Roman  governor.  He  also  travelled  in 
Crete,  northern  Greece,  and  some  parts 
of  Italy,  and  appears  to  have  visited 
Rome.  Ilie  period  of  his  death  is  uneer^ 
tain;  but  it  roust  have  been  later  than 
A.  D.  18.  His  «  Geography,"  in  seventeen 
books,  all  of  which,  except  a  portion  of  the 
seventh  book,  have  come  down  to  us,  is 
celebrated  for  el^ance,  purity,  and  uni- 
Tersal  knowledge. 

SrEATAScHAS,  thc  grsndfiither  of  the 
geographer  StnAw,  son  of  Dorylaus. 

SraATo,  a  philosopher  of  lampsacus, 
disciple  and  successor  of  llieophrastus  in 
the  Peripatetic  school,  over  which  he  pre- 
nded  from  b.  c.  S86  to  a.  c.  268.  He  was 
sumamed  Physicus,  because  he  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  nature ;  and  was  the 
master  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  His 
doctrines  were  strongly  tinctured  with 
atheism.  Various  other  persons  of  this 
name  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers ; 
but  none  of  them  are  of  great  celebrity. 

SvaAToincs,  a  daughter  of  Demetrius 
Polioroetes,  who  married  first  Seleucus, 
king  of  Syria,  and  afterwards  her  stepson 
Antiochus.     See  Amtxochds  I. 

SraATOwicKA,  or  Stsatokics,  I.,  Eski' 
hi$$arf  an  important  city  of  Caria,  between 
Alabanda  and  Attinda,  founded  and  forti- 
fied by  Antiochus  Soter,  and  called  after 
his  wifo  Stratonice.  —  II.  A  city  near 
Mount  Taurus,  called  Stratoniem  ad  Tlne- 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  former. 

SmAToms  Tvaais.     See  Casaesa. 

SraowofLS,  Stromboli,  one  of  the  Upari 
or  the  first  of  the  JEoUm  InmkB  to 
the  north-east,  so  called  by  the  Greeks 
from  its  round  figure.  It  was  celebrated 
for  its  extraorcUna^  voleano,  the  only  one 


known  whose  eruptions  are  eontioued  and 
uninterrupted.     8tft  Moum  Ivsulae. 

SraonxXnxs,  anciently  called  FloCse,  Siri- 
wdi,  two  islands  in  the  Ionian  So^  on  the 
western  coasts  of  the  Peloponnesus,  so 
named  from  tfrp4^t  becsnise  Zetes  and 
Calais,  sons  of  Boreas,  rtimmtd  tfacnee  by 
order  of  Jupiter,  after  they  had  drWen  the 
Harpies  from  the  tables  of  Phineoa.  The 
fleet  of  iEneas  stopped  near  the  StrophadeL 

Sraoralns,  I.,  a  son  of  Crisaa»  and  king 
of  Phocia.  He  married  a  sister  of  Aga- 
memnon, by  whom  he  had  Pylades,  ode- 
brated  for  his-  friendship  witb  Orertes. 
After  the  murder  of  Agamemnon  by  Cl>- 
temnestra  and  JEgisthus,  the  khig  sf 
Phocis  edaciited  at  his  own  house,  with  the 
greatest  care,  his  nephew  Orestea,  vrfaoae  hfr 
Electra  had  saved.  —  II.  A  son  of  lyiades 
by  Electra,  the  sister  of  Orestea. 

SraYMOK,  JTamsbit,  or  OrpkamOf  a  largv 
river  of  Hiraee,  which  it  aepanstcs  from 
Macedonia.  It  rises  in  the^faain  of  Mom^ 
Scomius,  and  after  a  course  of  nearlr  two 
hundred  mUes,  through  the  territoiy  offlie 
Peonians,  the  Msedx,  Sind,  and  Kdooes, 
which  were  Thracian  tribes,  MLa  into  the 
gulf  to  which*  it  communicated  the  name 
of  StrymonicUs,  now  Cojjlb  eft*  Coniaaas. 

SmmrXLis,  I.,  ar^on  of  MsieedaBna, 
south  of  Orestis,  and  annexed  to  theformer 
country  upon  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom 
by  the  Romans.  —  II.  P^his  gkiipaiB,  s 
lake  of  Arcadia,  near  the  town  of  Stym- 
phalus,  fiunous  for  being  tho  soene  of  cos 
of  the  laboun  of  Hercules,  who  was  re- 
quired to  drive  away  the  countleas  mul- 
titudes of  birds,  called  Stympbalidea*  which 
thronged  its  banks. 

SrTKPBlLus,  Kuma,  an  ancient  eity  in  the 
north-east  comer  of  AreacQa,  founded  kng 
before  the  Trojan  war  by  Stympfa^ua^  a 
descendant  of  Areas.  Pindar  csJls  it  te 
mother  of  Arcadia. 

Srrx  (Xrv^),  in  mythology,  a  nymph; 
the  daughter,  according  to  Hesaod,  of 
Oceanus  and  Thetis;  but  other  mytho- 
legists  relate  the  genealogy  dififercntlT. 
She  dwelt  in  a  rock  palace  in  the  infernal 
regions,  from  whence  one  of  tlw  infernal 
rivers  burst  ftnth.  This  river,  Styx,  wss 
one  of  the  ten  arms  or  branches  of  Oce- 
anus. The  gods  of  Olympoaswore  by  the 
vrater  of  Styx ;  and  a  deity  who  took  tins 
oath  in  vain  vras  banished  from  the  bes^ 
venly  mansions  for  ten  years,  to  endure 
various  torments.  The  river  Styx  fas 
been  sou^t  for  in  various  places  ;  but  the 
most  remarkable  stream  of  the  name  was 
in  Arcadia.     It  forms  a  terrific  waterfalL 

Suada,  the  goddess  of  Persuarioai,  equi- 
valent to  the  Peitho  of  the  Gre^s. 
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SuACTua,  a  river  of  India,  falling  into 
the  Indus  near  the  modem  city  of  Attock» 

Suauclus  Poms,  the  most  ancient  bridge 
erected  at  Rome  over  the  Tiber,  so  called 
beoause  constructed  of  wood,  and  resting 
on  pilet  or  stakes  (subliea).  It  was  built  by 
Ancus  Martius^  but  was  rendered  more 
celebrated  for  the  gallant  manner  in  which 
it  was  defended  by  Horatius  Cocles  against 
the  forces-  of  Forsenna.  Having  fallen 
into  neglect,  it  was  rebuilt  of  stone  by  the 
censor  Paulus  .£miliu8  Lepidus,  and  at  a 
later  period  repaired  by  Antonius  XHus  in 
marble. 

SuBURKA,  one  of  the  most  populous  and 
profligate  parts  of  ancient  Rome,  situated 
between  Mt.  Viminalis  and  Quirinalis,  and 
remarkable  as  the  residence  Of  the  obscurer 
years  of  Julius  CsBsar.  The  term  Su- 
buira  is  sometimes  used  synonymously 
with  that  of  Rome. 

SooaOb  I.,  now  JCmear,  a  riter  of  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Cootestani;  it  rises  in  Mount  Idu- 
beda,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean.  — 
IL  Ctdlenh  &  oity  of  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis, in  the  territory  of  the  £detimi,  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Sucro.  It  lay  between 
Carthag9  Nova  and  the  Iberua. 

Sdbssa,  I.,  Fometia,  an  ancient  Volseian 
city,  the  site  of  which  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Fomp- 
tuMs  Fakides,  to  which  it  gave  name.  It 
was  sacked  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  and 
at  a  later  period  by  the  consul  -Servilius, 
firom  which  period  we  lose  all  traces  of  it 
in  history.  It  was  a  colony  of  Alba.  — 
II.  Auninca,  the  eapitil  of  the  AuruncL 
(See  AuauNci.) 

SuKssioMss,  a  people  of  Oallia  Belgica, 
subdued  by  CoNnr.  Xheir  territory  was 
bounded  on  the  south  by  Matrona,  Mame; 
and  their  capital,  Augusta,  afterwards 
Suessiones,  now  Soissdns,  stood  on  the 
Ozona,  Aisns, 

SbetomIus,C.Pauumus,  I.,acommander 
in  the  reign  of  Qaudius,  ^d  the  first  Ro- 
man general  who  crossed  Mt  Atlas  with 
an  army.  He  presided  over  Britain  as 
governor  for  twenty  years»  and  was  after- 
wards made  consul. — II.  C.  Tranquillus,  a 
Latin  historian,  son  of  a  Roman  luiight  of 
the  same  nam^  born  about  the  beginning 
of  Vespasian's  reign.  He  distinguished 
himself  as  an  advocate ;  obtained  the  tri- 
buneship  through  the  influence  of  Fliny 
the  younger ;  and  was  ^>pointed  secretary 
to  the  emperor  Adrian,  but  afterwards 
banished  from  court  for  having  been  want- 
ing in  req>ect  to  the  empress  Sabina. 
The  period  of  hia  death  is  unknown.  His 
*<  Lives  of  the  Twelve  CsBsars  "  forms  one 


of  the  most  interesting  remains  of  ancient 
history. 

Suavi,  a  powerful  people  of  Germany, 
cbnsisting  of  many  tribes,  among  which 
were  the  Longobardi,  Semnones,  Angli, 
Catti,  &0.,  and  originally  occupying  the 
vast  extent  of  country  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  Vistula ;  but,  in  process  of  time, 
the  names  of  Uie  several  tribes  became 
gradually  more  prevalent,  and  that  of  Suevi 
less  and  less  frequent,  until  tfae  term  be- 
came  fixed  as  a  designation  of  those  that 
had  settled  in  what,  at  the  present  day,  is 
denominated  Suabia.  Lucan  calls  them 
Flavi»  from  their  having  reddish  hair, 
which  their  name  is  said  to  signify. 

SoxdMxs^  a  people  of  Scandinavia,  fiuned 
for  their  skill  in  narigation  as  early  as  the 
days  of  Tacitus.  They  were  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  what  is  now  called  Stdedem, 

SuLoius,  an  informer  whom  Horace  de- 
scribes as  hoarse  with  the  number  of  de* 
fiunations  he  daily  gave. 

S1TLI4A.     See  Stlla. 

SuLMo,  I.,  SsmumeUa  Vecekia,  a  city  of 
Latinum,  which  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  city  of  the  same  name  situated 
among  the  Feligni.  In  Pliny's  time  no 
vestige  of  it  remained.  — IL  StUmtmiM,  a 
city  of  the  PeUgni,  about  seven  miles 
south-east  of  Corfinium,  celebrated  for 
being  the  birth-place  of  Ovid.  It  was 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Solymua^  a 
Phrygian,  one  of  the  companions  of  iEneas. 
This  city  was  exposed  to  all  the  vengeance 
of  Sylla  for  having  been  attached  to  the 
cause  of  Marius,  and  it  aflerwards  fell  into 
the  bands  of  Csesar,  together  with  Corfi* 
nium.-^-III.  A  Latin  chie^  killed  by 
Nisus  as  he  was  going  with  his  companions 
to  destroy  Euryalus. 

SuLpiTlAt  a  poetess  in  the  time  of  Do- 
mitian,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  the  banish- 
ment (^  the  philosophers  by  that  emperor, 
some  verses  of  which  are  extant  TbiM 
Sulpitia  must  not  be  confounded  with  an- 
other poetess  of  the  same  name*  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  TibuUus,  some  of  whose 
elegies  have  been  attributed  to  her. 

SuLPiriA  GsMS,  a  distinguished  patrician 
fiimily  at  Rome,  tiie  two  principal  branches 
of  which  were  the  Camerini  and  Galboe. 

SulfitIus,  I.,  Servius  Rufus,  a  dis- 
tinguished patrician,  brother-in-law  of 
C.  Licinius  Stolo.  He  was  highly  es- 
teemed for  his  talents  and  virtues,  and  was 
four  times  military  tribune  vith  consular 
power,  400  b.c.  —  II.  Servius  Pcsticus, 
was  consul,  a.  c.  3^,  with  Licinius 
Stolo.  Scenic  exhibitions  are  said  to 
have  been  first  given  during  this  year; 
and  it  was  during  this  same  year  that  SuIp 
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phius  drove  a  nail  into  tlic  side  ofthe  temple 
of  Jupiter  on  account  of  the  ceasing  of  a 
pefdlenee — III.  PubUus  Sulpittus  fla- 
TtriOyMras  consul,  b.c.  279*  with  P.  Dtoius 
Mus,  and  defeated  Pyrrhus  at  Asculum. 
-»iy.  Servitts  Galba.  (See  Gaua  II. 
and  III.)«-^V.  Cains  Sulpitius  Gallus. 
(See  Gallus  I.)— .VI.  Pubaus  Sulpitiiis, 
or  tribune- of  the  oommons  b.c.  88,  aod  a 
pafion  of  most  turbulent  character.  As 
a  partisan  of  Marios,  he  hrougbt  forward 
a  Jaw  to'deprire  Sylla  of  the  charge  of  the 
war  against  Mithridates,  and  to  vest  it  in 
Marius.  6y1fa^  however,  marohed  upon 
U«me,  of  which  he  took  poesessioii,  ai»d  a 
price  having  been  set  upon  the  head  of 
3Blpitius,  he  was  betrajrad  by  his  siafve, 
and,  murdered.  Cicero  ranks  Sulpitlus 
among  tlie  greatest  orators  of  his  time.  — 
VIJ.  Gervius  Ruftis,  a  eonftenaporarf  and 
friend  of  Cicero,  and  one  of  the  most  emi^ 
nant  lawyers  of  hit  time.  He  had  been  a 
pnpili  in  judicial  studies,  of  F.  Balbus  and 
CAquilius  Gallus  j  and  was  t^  iirsi  that 
gave  a  scientific  form  to  Roman  juris- 
prudence. He  was  consul,  a.  c.  50,  with 
M.  Mavcellus.  Of  his  legal  writings 
nothing  remains.  —  VI 1 1.  C.  Apollinaris. 
See  AroLUHARis. 

SvMifANira,  an  Etrurian  deity,  whose 
worship  was  very  eaily  introduced  into 
Rome*  A  temple  was  erected  to  him  at 
the  Circus  Maximus  in  the  time  of  the 
war  with  Pyrrhus*  and  his  earthen  statue 
stood  on  the  top  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
on  the  Capitol,  His  festival,  the  Su$nma* 
naliet,  was  on  the  80th  of  June,  when  cakes 
shaped  like  a  wheel  were  offered  to  him. 

SovluMi  a  promoniory  of  Attica,  forty- 
6ve  miles  from  the  PIreus,  where  were  a 
small  harbour,  a  town,  and  beautiful  temple 
of  Minerva,  Iience  called  Svnias,  ^ 

SuovBtAUftiLiA  ( tsL  n$,  **a  swine,"  ewt, 
*«a  sheep,"<aiini«»  **a  buir*),  in  Roman  his- 
tory a  quinquennial  sacrificei  which  con- 
sisted of  tbeimmolation  of  a  sow,  asheep,  and 
a  bull ;  hence  the  name.  See  Lustra^io. 

SvrsacK  usaa,  a  name  of  tibe  Adriatio 
Sea,  because  situated  above  Italy. 

SuasNA,  a  powerful  ofiicer  in  theannies 
of  Orodes,  king  o£  Parthia,  whom  he  bad 
aided  in  raising  to  the  throne^  He  was 
appointed  to  conduct  the  war  against  the 
RKHBums,  and  protect  the  kingdom  of  Par- 
Utia  i^^ainst  Cra8sus>  whom  he  overthrew 
in  the  memorable  battle  of  Charrap,  and 
a^erwards  entiupped  and  put  to  death. 
He  was  afterwards  himself  put  to  death 
by  Orodes,  a.  c  69. 

SuaamrrOM,  Sorrento^  an  ancient  city 
of  Campania,  on  the  lower  shore  of  the 
Sikiua  Crater,  and  near  the  Promontor&um. 
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Minervflp,  said  to  luive  derived  its  naase 
from  the  Krens,  who  made  this  vjoust  their 
favourite  haunt,  Surrentom  became  a 
Roman  colony  in  the  reign  of  Augustas. 
Hm  wine  of  ^  Sureentine  billa  was  held 
in  great  estimatioa  by  Hie  aswioita. 

^^SA  (dffwm)^  a  celebrated  eit^  of  Su> 
siana  in  Persis,  on  the  east  si^'of  tte 
Enkens  or  Cboaspesv  said  to  brn 
founded  by  Tithonns,  the  fittber  of  Mi 
non.  It  was  cuatonauy  witli  Che  kix^  cf 
Persia  to  spend  the  suunner  in  the  aocH 
mountainous  oountry  of  Ecbatana,  aad  the 
lAanfeer  at  Susa,  the  cUaaatc  beii^  waiiuei 
tbekc  than  dsewhere. 

ScsAiiIeir,  a  Greek  poet  of  M^aa«»  so^ 
posed  by  some  to  have  been  the  ieventer 
of  eomedy.     He  lived  about  S€2  m.c. 

SvsiAKA  or  SiT8i%  ChfMatam^  a  ptovinee 
of  Persia,  to  the  east  oC  Babylonia  Piroper. 
The  chief  rivers  were  the  Enlsua  sad 
Tigris,  and,  oa  the  cciifines  of  Persia,  the 
Oroatit.  The  ancient  capital 
whence  the  appeliatioa  of  Susiaiia 
rived. 

SosloiB    PrLx,    narrow  pacaei 
mountains  from  Susiana  into  PenisL 

ScTaiow,  Suirif  a  considerable  oty  of 
Etruria,  west  of  Nepete,  «ind  nnrtb  oiif 
from  C«re.  It  was  ookmiaed  I17  the  Ro- 
mans  seven  years  after  Rome  bad  been 
taken  by  the  Gauls; 

Sr&oaus,  an  early  Greek  poet*  who  lived 
after  Orpheus  and  Musftus,  and  was  the 
first  that  sang  of  the  Trojan  wur.     IXo- 
genes  Laertios  writes  the  naane  iSagari 
and  makes  him  to  have  been  the 
pomry  and  rival  of  Homer. 

SYBlan,  I.,  CothiUg  a  river  of 
nia,  running  by  the  city  ofthe  saume  name, 
and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Tar«ntiniia.  — 
I L  A  celebrated  «ity  of  Lueanis^  situated 
on  the  Sinus  'IWentinu8»  and  between  the 
rivers  Sybaris  and  Crathis,  and  said  ta 
have  been  founded  by  the  people  of  Trc^ 
xene,  not  long  after  the  siege  of  Troy. 
Hie  rise  and  progress  of  this  celebrated 
republic  were  wondhBrfblly  rapid.  It  ImU 
dominion  over  four  diffinent  people  mai 
twenty-five  towns;  and  the  eitj  extended 
fifty  stadia,  or  upwards  of  ax  milea,  alos^ 
the  Crathis.  The  number  of  ita  "TrVnlrit 
snts  capable  of  bearing  arms  is  computed 
at  900,000.  The  accounts  which  we.  bave 
of  their  luxury  and  opulence  are  not  less 
extraordinary :  and  to  such  a  degvue^  in- 
deed, did  they  indulge  their  taste  lor  plca- 
surCt  that  a  Sybarite  and  a  voluptuary 
became  synonymous  terms.  But  Haiaproa- 
perity  and  excess  of  luxury  were  not  of 
longdumtion;  and  the  fiill  of  Sybaris  was 
hastened  with  a  rapidity  only  equalled  by 
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that  of  its  sudden  eleTatlon.  A  demo- 
cratical  party,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Telys,  having  gained  the  ascendancy,  ex- 
pelled five  hundred  of  the  principal  citi- 
aens,  who  sought  refuge  at  Crotona.  'Iliis 
city,  upon  receiving  a  summons  to  give 
up  the  fugitives  or  prepare  for  war,  by  th^ 
advice  of  Pythagoras  made  choice  of  the 
latter  alternative ;  and  the  hostile  armies 
met  near  the  river  Traens,  in  the  Crotonian 
territory.  The  forces  of  Crotona,  headed  by 
the  celebrated  Milo,  amounted  to  100,000 
men,  while  those  of  Sybaris  were  triple 
that  number ;  the  former,  however,  gained 
a  complete  victory,  and  but  few  of  the 
Sybarites  escaped  from  the  sword  of  the 
enemy  in  the  rout  which  ensued.  The 
victorious  Crotoniats,  following  up  their 
success,  advanced  agunst  Sybaris,  and, 
finding  it  in  a  defenceless  state,  totally 
destroyed  the  town  by  turning  the  waters 
of  the  Crathis,  and  thus  overwhelming  it 
with  the  inundation.  The  city  of  Thurii 
was  afterwards  founded  in  the  immediate 
vicinity. 

SYBAanA,  an  inhabitant  of  Sybaris. 
See  Stbaris. 

Sykkb,  At$uant  a  town  of  Thebais»  on 
the  borders  of  Egypt.  Juvenal  was  ba- 
nished thither,  on  pretence  of  commanding 
a  praetorian  cohort  stationed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Here  are  the  quarries  from 
which  the  obeUsks  and  colossal  statues  of 
the  Egyptian  temples  were  dug. 

SYBNKsius,  a  Cilician,  who,  with  La- 
foinetus  of  Babylon,  concluded  a  peace 
between  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  and  Cy- 
axares,  king  of  Media,  while  both  armies 
were  terrified  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
B«  c.  585. 

Stsnmxsis,  a  satrap,  or  rather  tributary 
monarch  of  Cilicia,  when  Cyrus  the 
Younger  made  war  upon  his  brother  Ar- 
taxerxes.  The  name  Syennesis  appears 
to  have  been  a  common  appellation  for  the 
native  princes  of  this  country. 

STLiJi,  the  cognomen  pf  a  branch  of 
the  patrician  Gens  Cornelia,  which  it  ex- 
changed for  Rufus,  a  name  which  it  had 
formerly  borne.  Thjs  name  was  first 
borne  by  the  Flamen  Dialis,  Publius  Cor- 
nelius Sylla,  who  was  praetor  urbanus 
B.  c.  SIS ;  but  by  far  the  most  distinguished 
member  of  the  fiunily  was  L.  Cornelius 
Sylla  Felix,  the  dictator,  who  was  bom 
at  Rome,  b.  c.  1S8.  He  seems  to  have 
ei^oyed  an  excellent  education,  but  on 
reaching  the  age  of  puberty,  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  dissipation,  and  having  obtained 
wealth  by  the  bequesto  of  a  courtezan  and 
of  his  mother-in-law,  he  aspired  to  political 
distinction,  and  in  b.  c,  107  he  was  chosen 


quaestor.  He  served  with  reputation  under 
Marius  in  Africa  (where  his  address  in- 
duced Bocchus  to  give  up  Jugurtha),  Pon- 
tus,  and  on  various  other  occasions.  Some 
time  after  he  obtained  the  praetorship,  and 
was  appointed  by  the  Roman  senate  to 
place  Ariobarsanes  on  the  throne  of  Cap- 
padocia,  against  the  views  and  interest  of 
Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus.  One  battle 
left  him  victorious.  About  this  period,  the 
Marsian  war  having  broken  out,  Sylla  was 
appointed  joint  legatuswith  Marius  to  bring 
it  to  an  end ;  and  already  had  his  arms 
been  crowned  with  victory  at  Stabis  and 
Bovianum,  and  he  was  now  laying  siege 
to  Nola,  when  he  was  appointed  to  con* 
duct  the  war  against  Mithridates.  Marius» 
unable  to  endure  that  his  rival  should  have 
this  honour,  obtained  the  recal  of  the  de» 
cree,  and  got  himself  appointed.  On  re- 
ceiving this  intelligence,  Sylla  marched  to 
Rome,  and  compelled  Marius  to  flee  into 
Afirica.  He  then  hastened  over  to  Greece^ 
most  of  which  submitted  to  him.  Athens 
alone  shut  her  gates  and  was  gallantly  de- 
fended by  Archelaus,  Mithridates*  general: 
he,  however,  soon  retreated  to  Bceotia; 
and  an  engagement  took  place  near  Ch»- 
ronea,  in  which  the  Pontic  troops  were 
totally  defeated.  Anodier  battle  followed 
at  Oi^homenus,  which  was  equally  fiital 
to  the  interests  of  Mithridates,  who  now 
sued  for  peace ;  and  Sylla,  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  tidings  from  Italy,  was  in 
haste  to  return  thither,  readily  consented* 
promising  to  secure  Mithridates  in  his 
paternal  dominions,  and  have  him  entitled 
a  friend  and  ally  of  Rome,  that  monarch 
agreeing  to  surrender  Bithynia,  Cappa- 
docia,  and  Asia.  Meanwhile,  during  his 
three  years*  absence  firom  Italy,  his  ene- 
mies had  reguned  the  superiority  in  Rome. 
Marius  had  been  recalled;  the  blood  of 
the  friends  of  Sylla  had  been  shed  in  tor- 
rents; he  himself  had  been  proscribed, 
and  his  property  confiscated.  But  Marius 
was  not  at  ease  in  the  midst  of  his  triumph  ; 
the  report  of  Sylla*s  victories  had  reached 
his  ears.  To  blunt  his  senses  against 
the  thought  of  impending  vengeance,  he 
gave  way  to  dissipation,  which  carried 
him  off  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his 
age,  B.  c.  86.  (See  Mabius).  The  con- 
queror hurried  towards  Rome  immediately 
on  the  conclusion  of  pea<%,  and  was 
joined  by  the  ms^ority  of  the  army, 
and  all  the  wealthier  orders;  but  even 
when  he  was  at  the  gates  the  Marian  party 
attacked  and  massacred  the  senate  in  the 
Hostilian  curia.  The  extent  of  his  re- 
venge far  exceeded  the  provocation,  for  the 
senate-bouse  resounded  with  the  shrieks 
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of  BO  fewer  than  8000  of  the  opposite 
party,  who  were  murdered  in  its  vicinity, 
after  having  surrendered  ;  and  the  names 
of  5000  citizens  are  said  to  have  been  pub- 
lished on  the  proscription  lists.  If  blood 
had  flowed  in  the  time  of  Marius,  it  now 
poured  in  torrents.  In  these  dreadful 
commotions,  S3  consulars,  70  pnetors,  GO 
adiles,  *J00  senators,  and  150,000  Roman 
oitisens  lost  their  lives,  while  thousands 
more  were  stripped  of  their  property,  and 
driven  forth  in  beggary.  Sylla  divided 
among  his  legions  the  lands  and  properties 
of  the  Marians :  he  renewed  and  made 
perpetual  in  his  own  person  the  dictator- 
ship, now  out  of  use  120  years;  sought 
to  bring  back  the  republic  to  its  old  form, 
when  all  power  lay  with  the  patricians; 
deprived  the  tribunes  of  the  people  of  the 
right  of  proposing  laws ;  completed  the 
reduced  senate  from  the  equestrian  order  ;• 
increased,  for  the  advantage  of  his  friends, 
the  colleges  of  pontiffs  and  augurs.  After 
he  had  finished  whatever  the  most  abso- 
lute sovereign  may  do,  from  his  own  will 
and  authority,  he  suddenly  abdicated  the 
dictatorial  power,  and  retired  to  Puteoli, 
where  he  resigned  himself  chiefly  to  sensual 
ttijoyments,  which  ultimately  out  him  off, 
B.  c.  78.  His  body  was  carried  to  Rome 
with  great  pomp,  and  burnt  in  the  Campos 
Martins,  at  his  own  request.  Sylla  was 
married  five  times,  and  left  three  children 
by  his  fourth  wife,  Caecilia  Metella,  and 
a  posthumous  daughter  by  his  fifth  wife, 
Valeria.  His  son  Faustus  served  with 
great  distinction  in  Asia,  under  Pompey, 
whose  daughter  he  nuurried.  After  the 
battle  of  Pbarsalia,  he  fled  into  Africa, 
was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Thapsus, 
and  murdered  in  Ciesar's  camp  during  a 
mutiny  of  the  soldiers.  Two  brothers  oi 
the  dictator  are  also  noticed  in  history, 
as  having  taken  part  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline,  but  as  baring  been  acquitted. 
Sylla  has  been  commended  for  patronage 
of  the  arts  and  sciences:  he  brought 
from  Asia  the  extensive  library  of  Apel- 
licon,  the  Peripatetic  philosopher,  in  which 
were  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  'fheo- 
phrastus;  and  he  was  himself  the  author  of 
voluminous  memoirs,  part  of  which  are  to 
be  found  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Sylla.  --  II. 
Son-in-law  of  the  emperor  Claudius,*  was 
consul  A«  o.  5S*  He  was  banished  by  Nero 
to  Masoilia,  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy, 
A.  D.  59i  and  put  to  death  four  years  after- 
wards. 

StlvIxos.     See  Silvanus. 

StlvIa,  or  luA,  mother  of  Romulus. 
See  Rmxa. 

StlvIcs,  a  son  of  Moam  by  I^vinia,  from 


whom  afterwards  all  the  kings  af  Albs 
were  called  S^mL 

SviaoLnif,  a  place  of  Maoedosiia,  ock- 
Philippi,  on  the  confines  of  Thraee. 

SvMiilcROs,  a  senator  of  the  foortli 
century,  under  Haeodoaiua.  He  w«spr». 
feet  of  Rome,  pontifl^  augnr,  and  pro. 
consul  of  Africa,  and  vigorously  lesiated  the 
changes  made  in  the  national  religian  by 
the  triumphs  of  Christianity,  for  irhidi  be 
was  sent  into  exile.  He  w«s  reealkd, 
however,  by  Theodosius,  and  raiaed  €o  tbe 
consulship  a.  n.  891 .  He  wrote  aame  £pi»* 
ties,  which  are  still  extant. 

SrurLBoXoss.  .  See  Ctakkjb. 

SvNBslas,  I.,  a  native  of  Cyrene^  boza 
A.  D.  378,  of  a  distinguished  fiunsly.  He 
studied  at  Alexandria  under  Hypctia  xai 
other  celebrated  instructors,  and  so  rw>k 
was  the  progress  be  made,  that,  tit  the  mge 
of  nineteen  years,  he  was  chosen  1^  tt» 
inhabitants  of  Cyrene  to  |iicaem  u>  the 
£mperor  Arcadius  a  golden  crown  which 
had  been  voted  him.  At  the  persuasioo 
of  Theophilus,  bishop  of  AJexamhia,  he 
embraced  Christianity;  and  after  bein^ 
long  tossed  about  on  the  sea  of  doobt  and 
uncertainty,  he  separated  from  a  wife  for 
whom  he  cherished  a  deep  affectioD,  and 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Ptolemats  ia 
CyrenaXca,  a.  n.  410.  The  period  ci  hb 
death  ia  unknown.  His  works  coa»st  <tf 
156  epistles,  on  philosophical  and  polesmesl 
subjects,  and  are  still  held  in  faa^  esteem. 

Stkvas  (atUa),  or  Stwvaoa  (pLy,  s 
town  of  Phrygia,  north-west  of  the  plaint 
Ipsus ;  famous  for  marble  quarries. 

Stfhax,  a  king  of  the  Masas^li  a 
Libya,  who  married  Sophonisba,  daatgter 
of  Hasdrubal,  and  forsook  the  alliance  of 
the  Romans  to  join  himself  to  the  intefcat 
of  his  father-in-law  and  of  Carthage.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Masinissst,  and  grnm 
to  Scipio,  who  carried  him  to  Ronae*  where 
he  adorned  his  triumph.  Syphax  died  st 
Tibur,  B.  c.  201 ;  and  his  possessicBs  wen 
given  to  Masimssa. 

Stsac^sas,  a  celebrated  city  of  Sicily, 
founded  about  a.  c  7S3  by  Archias,  a  Co- 
rinthian, and  one  of  the  Heraelidie.  la 
the  time  of  its  greatest  splendour*  Syra- 
cuse was  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 
world.  It  was  of  triangular  form,  and 
consisted  of  five  parts  or  towns  ;  Oxtygia, 
or  the  island  called  Nasos  or  Nijo^es^  which 
was  all  that  the  Greeks  at  first  oceopied, 
after  having  expelled  the  Sictliaos ;  Acra- 
dina,  that  fiioed  the  sea ;  IVfcfaa  or  Tyche, 
joined  to  Acradina  on  the  cast ;  NeapoUa, 
or  the  New  City,  which  lay  along  the  mde 
of  the  great  port ;  and  at  the  saiituiu  ex- 
tremity, Epi^la.      These  sevcnd  fkaits 
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were  all  gradually  surrounded  by  walls, 
the  length  of  which  was  180  stadia,  or 
rather  more  than  twenty^two  miles.  The 
original  constitution  of  Syracuse^  like  that 
of  so  many  Dorian  settlements,  was  aristo- 
oraticaL  It  subsequently  £ell  under  the 
power  of  trrants,  some  of  whom^raised  its 
prosperity  to  a  great  height.  But  the 
oppressions  exercised  by  Syracuse  over  the 
weaker  towns  compelled  the  latter  to  ap- 
ply to  Athens  for  aid,  which  was  readily 
granted.  Aq>lendid  fleet  was  equipped,  and 
intrusted  to  the  command  of  Aicihiades, 
Lamachus,  and  Nicias,  b.  c.  415;  but  the 
counsels  and  aid  of  Gylippus  prevailed 
against  the  skill  and  plans  of  the  Athe- 
nians ;  and,  in  the  total  destruction  of  its 
fleet  and  army,  Athens  received  a  blow  from 
which  it  never  recovered,  b.  c.  413.  A  few 
years  after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  the 
supreme  direction  of  affairs  at  Syracuse  was 
usurped  by  Dionysius  the  Elder,  whose 
character  presents  a  singular  compound  of 
greatness  and  meanness,  generosity  and 
cruelty.  Dionysius  the  younger,  who  sue* 
oeeded  hi»  father,  was  fiiully  expelled  from 
Sicily  by  Timoleon ;  who,  having  demo- 
lished the  citadel  constructed  by  the  elder 
Dicmysius,  and  his  magnificent  tomb,  re- 
stored the  Syracusans  to  their  freedom,  and, 
having  vanquished  their  enemies,  retired 
into  private  life.  They  did  not,  however, 
long  preserve  the  liberty  given  them  by 
Hmoleon.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
Agathoeles  attained  to  the  supreme  au- 
thority. After  his  death,  the  city  under- 
went various  revolutions,  being  sometimes 
the  ally  of  the  Carthaginians  and  some- 
times of  the  Romans.  After  a  long  period 
of  alternate  fortune,  Syracuse  at  last  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  under  Mar- 
cellus,  after  a  siege  of  about  three  years» 
B.C.  212.  There  arc  some  remains  still  vi- 
sible of  the  ancient  Syracuse,  in  the  ruins  of 
portiooes,  temples,  and  palaces.  The  fiunous 
fountain  of  Arethusa  rose  in  the  island  of 
Orty^ ;  but,  though  still  a  striking  object 
from  Its  diflchaige  of  waters,  it  now  serves 
merely  as  a  resort  for  washer-women. 

StrSa,  a  large  country  of  Asia ;  gene- 
rally speaking,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Euphrates  and  a  small  portion  of  Arabia, 
north  by  Mount  Taurus,  west  by  the  Me* 
ditemmean,  south  by  Arabia ;  and  divided 
into  several  districts  and  provinces,  among 
which  wera  Pbemieia,  Seleucis,  Judca  or 
Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  Babylon,  and  As- 
sjrria.^  Syria  is  eallad  in  Scripture  Aram, 
inhabitanti  Aranueans,  from  Aram,  fifth 
•on  of  Sham,  fiither  of  the  Syrians.  Hie 
etymology  of  the  name  is  very  uncertain  : 
but  the  only  derivations  worth  mentioning 


are  two ;  the  first  of  which  is  from  Sur,  ml 
ancient  name  (and  also  the  modern  name) 
of  Tyre ;  the  other  makes  it  as  shortened 
from  Assyria,   (Miyor   Rennell  supposes 
Syria  to  be  Assyria  without  the  article) ; 
a  supposition  somewhat  supported  by  the 
&ct,  that  the  two  names  are  often  con- 
founded or  used  indifferenUy  by  the  an-, 
cient   writers.      The  history  of  Syria   is 
included  in  that  of  its  conquerors.      It* 
appears  to  have  been  first  reduced  by. 
Tiglath  Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  about 
B.  c.  750 ;  previously  to  whose  invasion  it 
was  divided  into  petty  territories,  of  which 
the  kingdom  of  Damaacus  was  the  princi- 
pal.    After  the  fiUl  of  the  Assyrian  mo- 
narchy it  came  under  the  Chaldean  yoke ; 
it  sluured  the  fate  of  Babylonia  when  con- 
quered by  the  Persians;  and  was  again 
subdued  by  Alexander  the  Great     At  his 
death,  b.  c.  323,   it  was   erected  into  an. 
independent  monarchy  under  the  Seleu- 
cidae,  and  continued  to  be  governed  by  its 
oiyn  sovereigns  till,  weakened  and  devas-. 
tated  by  civil  wars  between  competitors 
for  the  throne,  it  was  finally  reduced  by< 
Pompey  to  a  Roman  province,  about  a.  c. 
55,  sifter  the  monarchy  had  subsisted  two, 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  years.     The  San^ 
cens,  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire, 
next  became  the  masters  of  Syria,  about 
A.  n.  622. 

Stumx,  a  nymph  of  Arcadia,  daughter 
of  the  Ladon.  Fan  attempted  to  pursue 
her,  but  Syrinx  escaped,  and,  at  her  own. 
request,  was  changed  by  the  gods  into  a 
reed  called  trSptvl^ 

Syros,  Syra,  one  of  the  Cyclades  in 
the  iBgean  Sea,  twenty  miles  in  cireum-. 
ference,  very  ftititftil  in  wine  and  com  of 
all  sorts.  It  was  famous  for  having  given 
birth  to Pherecydes,thephilosopher,  the  dis-^ 
ciple  of  Pittacus,  and  teacher  of  Pythagoraa*. 

SraxEs,  two  gulfs  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  one  called  Syrtis  Minor, 
on  the  coast  of  Byxacium,  now  Gulf  of 
Cabet  J  the  other  Syrtis  Major,  on  the 
coast  of  Cyrenaica,  now  Gulf  of  Sidnu- 
Tlie  term  Syrtis  seems  to  be  derived  fiom- 
the  Greek  anSptty,  and  has  reference  to  the 
effect  of  the  winds  and  waves  on  tiie 
quicksands  in  these  two  gulfik  The  word 
has  been  used  to  denote  **  any  part  of  the 
sea  of  which  the  navigation  was  attended 
with  danger  fircmi  whirlpools  or  hidden 
rocks.** 

Strds.     See  Stros. 
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Tabellaria  X.XOR8,  Uws  passed  to  en- 
able tba  Roman  eomiBona  to  TOte  by  biUol^ 
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ihstead  of  by  vtva  voce,  voting  by  ballot 
wtLS  allowed  by  the'Gabinian  law,  a.  u.  o. 
01 4»  In  conferring  bonours  ;  two  yeara 
ittir,  at  all  trials  except  for^treason,  by  the 
Cassi^  law ;  in  passing  laws,  by  the  ^a- 
ptrian  law,  a.  u.  c.  62i ;  and.  lastly,  in 
^rials  for  treason  also,  by  tba  CoeHan  law, 
A.  u.  c.  630j 

' 'Tabxrhjb  voxm,  I.,  a  street  in  Kome^ 
^efe  shops  were  built — IT.  Rhenanae,  a 
city  of  Gallia  Bel^ica,  in  the  territory  of 
^e  Nemetcs,  now  /t^in-^oWn.— III. 
Trilioccorum,  Eisoit-Zabem,  a  town  of  Al- 
sace in  France, 

Taboe,  a  moi^ntaui  of  Galilee,  west  of 
Tiberias,  and  south-east  of  Dio-Ciesarea; 
Cidled  Itabyrius  by  the  Greeks. 

TABaXcA,  a  maritime  town  of  Africa 
near  Hippo,  made  a  Roman  colony.  Tlie 
neighbouring  forests  abounded  with  mon- 

Tabu  ax  us,  Tatnlima  or  7bW,  a  lofty 
mountain  in  Samnium,  the  southern  de- 
elivities  of  which  were  covered  with  olive 
girounds.  ,  It  closed  in  the  CUtudine  Pass 
on  the  southern  side. 

TacXpi,  Capei  or  Gapt,  a  town  of  Afri- 
tBf  at  the  head  of  the  Syrtis  Minor,  near 
which  were  some  medicinal  waters,  called 
j4gu4B  TaeapiniBf  now  El-Htunma, ' 

Tacfabikas,  a  Numidian  by  birth,  and 
the  leader  of  a  revolt  In  Africa  against  the 
Roman  power,  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
He  had  served  among  the  Roman  auxilia- 
ries, but,  deserting  from  the  forces  among 
whTch  he  had  beeA  enrolled,  he  collected 
together  some  predatory  bands,  whom  he 
trained  to  arms,  and  appeared  as  the  leaSer 
of  the  Mu&ulani,  iVIaurt,  and  Cinithii,  pow- 
erfol  nations  on  the  borders  of  the  desert 
After  he  had  sever&ny  defeated  three  oflS- 
eers  of  Tiberlns,  he  waB  routed  fay  Dola- 
bella»  and  killed  in  the  field  of  battle. 

TACttAktrso,  an  island  In  the  Nile,  bear 
Phibe,  half  of  which  tiraB  held  by  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  rest  by  the  /Bthioplans. 
5lie  name  Tachampso  is  thought  to  signify 
**  the  island  of  crocodiles,**  the  Egyptian 
term  for  these  animals  being  x<M<s(- 
'  Tacbos  or  Tachus,  a  king  of  Egypt,  in 
the  reign  of  Artaxertes  Ochus,  against 
whom  Tie  sustAined  a  long  war.  He  was 
assisted  by  the  Greeks,  but  a  nusunder- 
Btat^ding  having  arisen  between  him  and 
Ag^ilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  the  latter  em*- 
braced  the  cause  of  Nectanelns,  a  cousin 
6f  IVehiMs  fh>m  whom  he  had  revohed, 
mined  the  aifairs  of  the  monarch,  and  ob- 
liged him  to  save  his  life  by  flight  B.  c.  dGl . 

TacTta.     See  MutA. 

TacYtus,  C,  CoftWitiuB,  I.,  a  oelebr&ted 
Latin  fabtortan,'  suppoied  to  have  been 


bom    about  a.  i>.  58  at  Interannna ;  br: 
neltlier  the  place  nor  date  of  his  birth  Lu 
been  accurately  ascertained.      It  is  crca 
doubtful  who  his  parents  were,  tlioujgh  it  s 
generally  supposed  that  bis    &ther  ws:  a 
Roman  knight,  who  had  been  appointed 
governor  of  Belgic  GauL      JEIe  early  £s> 
tii^ished  himself  by  his  eloquence  at  tt^ 
bar ;  was  raised  to  places    ot  trust  afti 
honour     under   Vespasian,     and    eqiullj 
fiiTOured  by  his  successors  Titus  and  Dtv 
imtian.    a.  n.  77  Agricola,    tben   cooss!, 
betrothed  him  to  his  daughter.      a.  n.  S-S 
be  was  made  praetor,  and  appointed  one  d 
the  college  ell  Quindecimviri  ;  but  sjoa 
afterwards  he  quitted  Rome,  vrbether  t> 
luntarily  or  as  exile  is  unknown,  and  dj 
not  return  till  the  accessimi  of  Nerra.  Hi* 
ftther-in-lawj  Agricola*  bad  died  a.  i».  ^* 
In  the  short  reign  of  Kerra.  be  succeeded 
Verginius  Rufus  as  consul,  a.  d.  97,  and 
delivered  a  magnificent  funeral  ocation  ia 
honour  of  his  predecessor.    XInder  To^j!^ 
A.  n.  99^  Tacitus,  who  bad  always  Tired  oa 
terms  of  friendship  with  the  younger  JPJinyy 
was  appointed, in  coi^junctioa  with  the  lat- 
ter, to  conduct  the  prosecution  q£  Manus 
Priscus,  the  proconsul  of  Africa ;  and  this 
is  the  last  public  act  which  can  be  ^atis- 
fkctorily  traced  to  him.     He  subaequetit- 
ly  quitted  public  afiaics,  and  gave  Imnsdf 
up  in  private  to  his  historical  composibooi. 
Ibe  exact  date  of  his  death  is  not  kno«i:, 
but  it  is  generally  believed  to  have  uLiZ 
place  about  a.  d.  135.      Tacitus  wrote  « 
treatise  on  the  Manners  of  the  Cermacs,  i 
compositbn  admired  for  fidelity  and  ex- 
actness.   His  life  of  Cn.  Julius  AgricoU  is 
celebrated  for  parity  and  elegance.^'IL  >£. 
•Claudius,  a  Roman  emperor,  elected  to  :b£ 
imperial  office  on  the  death  of  Aurefiai^ 
A.  n.  275,  when  in  his  seventy-ftjfrh  yeit. 
He  was  descended  from  the  historian  cd'  tbe 
aame  name,  and  had  been  twice  eonsnl.  Hs 
brief  administration  was  very  popular  :  he 
drore  tlie  bands  of  the  A  lam  ont  of  Asa 
with  great  slaughter ;  but  he  sank  cndcr 
the  iktigues  of  bis  office  iat  T^ana,  or,  &c« 
cording  to  a  more  probable  statement,  w« 
assassinated  by  a  band  of  Cilician  cocspl- 
raton,  a.  n.  276. 

TAnva,  Septra,  a  riter  of  Spain,  nest 
New  Carthage. 

TjkkXrits,  Cape  Mstfy^pan,  a  promontory 
of  Laconia,  formifig  the  soutfaemxaost 
extremity  of  the  Peloponnesus*  and  of 
Europe.  Near  it  Was  a  large  aiMi  deep 
cavern,  whence  issued  a  black  and  us- 
wholesome  vapour ;  henee  the  poefs  nna- 
gined  that  it  was  one  of  tbe  ei^trttices  of 
hell,  through  which  Heieulea  -  dra^^ged 
Cerberus.      On  the  prooiontdry 
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temple  sacred  to  Neptune,  accounted  an 
inviolable  asylum.  About  forty  stadia 
from  the  promontory  stood  the  city  of 
Tflcnarus,  afterwards  Cane  or  Ctenepolit. 
Tienarus  became  famous  among  the  Ro- 
mans  for  the  beautiful  black  marble  of  it4 
quarries,  now  knovm  as  Ntro  Antieo, 

Tages,  an  old  Italian  divinity,  who  is 
represented,  to  have  sprung  as  a  beautiful 
boy  from  the  earth,  which  a  Tuscan  plough* 
man  bad  furrowed  too  deep.  Tbe  first 
act  of  this  earth-born  god  was  to  foretel 
from  the  wings  of  birds  what  was  to 
happen  to  the  peasants  by  whom  he  was 
quickly  surrounded;  and  hence  he  was 
worshipped  as  ^he  inventor  of  augury. 
A  collection  of  his  prophecies  was  made 
and  preserved  in  the  sacred  records  of 
Etruria. 

Tagcs,  a  large  river  of  Spain,  which 
rises  among  the  Celtiberi  in  Mons  Idu- 
beda,  and,  after  traversing  the  territories 
of  the  Celtiberi,  Carpetani,  Vellones,  and 
Lusitani,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
after  a  course  of  about  600  miles.  The 
sands  of  this  river  were  said  to  contain 
grains  of  gold;  hence  it  was  called  **  Au- 
rifer  amnis.**  The  ancient  name  remains 
in  general  use. 

TalthtbTus,  a  herald  in  the  Grecian 
camp,  during  the  Trojan  war,  the  particu* 
lar  minister  and  friend  of  Agamemnon. 
He  brought  away  Briseis  from  the  tent 
of  Achilles. 

Talus.     See  Pcedix. 

TamXea,  Tambre,  I.,  a  river  on  the 
north-western  coast  of  HIspania  Tarra- 
conensis. — II.  A  town  of  Britain,  on  the 
Tamarus,  in  the  territory  of  the  Dam- 
nonii. 

TamXeos,  I.»  a  river  of  Britain,  now 
Tamar.  TamariOstia  isP/ymoirfA  Souiut-^ 
II.  Or  Thamarus,  Tamaro,  a  river  of  Sam* 
nium,  rising  in  the  Apennines,  and  falling 
into  the  Calore. 

TamXsus  or  Taicasxus,  a  city  of  Cyprus, 
south-east  of  Solo^  and  north-west  of 
Mount  Olympus,  celebrated  for  its  rich 
mines  of  copper,  and  for  the  metallic  com- 
position called  ehaleanihum.  In  the  vici- 
nity of  Tamasus  was  a  celebrated  plain, 
sacred  to  Venus,  and  where  the  goddess  is 
said  to  have  gathered  the  golden  apples 
by  which  Hippomenes,  to  whom  she  gave 
them,  was  enabled  to  conquer  Atalanta  in 
the  race. 

Tamjesis,  a  river  of  Britain,  now  the 
Thames, 

Tamos,  a  native  of  Memphis,  and  a 
faithful  adherent  of  Cyrus  the  younger, 
whose  fleet  he  commanded.  After  the 
death  of  Cyrus,  he  fled  with  his  vessels, 


through  fear  of  Tissaphemes,  to  Psammi- 
tichus,  king  of  Egypt;  but  the  latter  put 
him  to  death,  together  with  his  childreo^, 
that  he  might  possess  himself  of  his  fleei 
and  treasures. 

TanXoaa,  more  anciently  called  Gra^a, 
a  town  of  Bceotia,  on  the  northern  bank  or 
the  Asopus,  founded  by  Pcemandros,  son 
of  Cbseresilaus,  the  son  of  Jaslus,  who 
married  Tanagra,  daughter  of  ^olus,  or^ 
according  to  some,  of  the  Asopus. 

TahXgbus  or  TamXg<ii,  Ke^rot  a  .river 
of  Lucania,  rising  In  the  central  chain  of 
the  Apennines,  and,  after  flowing  thirty 
miles  through  the  valley  of  Diano,  loses 
itself  undef  ground  for  the  space  of  tw^ 
miles,  tt  reappears  beyond  La  Pdla,  at 
a  place  called  Per^cwa,  and  &Hs  into  the 
Silanus  below  Conturti,  It  is  remarkable 
for  cascades,  and  the  meanders  of  its 
streams. 

TamXis,  I.,  now  the Don^  a  large  river  ot 
Europe,  rising  in  the  Vatdai  hills,  in  thf 
government  of  Tula,  and  falling  into  the 
Falus  Mteotis,  after  a  most  circuitous 
course  of  about  1000  miles.  In  ancient 
tiroes  it  was  considered  the  line  of  de* 
marcation  between  Europe  and  Asia.— 1 1^ 
A  city  in  Asiatic  Sarinatia,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tanais,  which  soon  became  suffi- 
ciently powerful,  by  reason  of  its  exten- 
sive commerce,  to  withdraw  itself  from 
the  sway  of  the  kings  of  the  Bosphorus^ 
and  establish  its  independence.  The  ruins 
of  the  place  are  to  the  west  of  the  modem 
Azof,  The  Greeks  in  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander confounded  the  Tanais  with  the 
laxartes.     See  Iaxartbs. 

TamXquil,  called  also  Caia  Caecilia,  wife 
of  Tarquinlus  Priscus,  the  fifth  king  of 
Rome.  She  was  represented  as  a  woman 
of  high  ^irit,  and  accustomed  to  rule  her 
husband ;  hence  the  name  is  used  by  the 
Latin  poets  to  indicate  generally  any  im- 
perious consort.  She  was  also  celebrated 
as  an  excellent  spinster  (lani/ica)  and 
housewife;  and  her  distaff  and  spindle 
were  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Sancus  or 
Hercules.  After  tlie  murder  of  Tar* 
quinius  Priscus,  she  managed  adroitly  to 
secure  the  succes^n  to  Servius  TulliuSy 
her  son-in-law.     See  Tarquinius  I. 

Tamis  or  ZoAK,  a  city  of  Egypt,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Tanitic  mouth  of  the  Kilet 
to  which  it  gives  name,  between  the  Mea- 
desianand  Pelusiac 

Taktalioes,  a  patronymic   applied  to 

the  descendants  of  Tantalus,  such  as  Niobe, 

Hermione,  &c.     Agamemnon  and  Mene* 

laus,  as  grandsons  of  Tantalus,  are  called 

Tantalidafratrti  by.  Ovid. 

TAMTALusy  a  king  of  Lydia,.  son.  of 
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Jupiter,  and  a  nymph  called  Pluto  (  Wealth), 
and  father,  by  Dione,  or,  as  others  say,  by 
Suryanassa,  one  of  the  Atlantides,  of  Pe- 
lops  and  Niobe.  The  common  account 
makes  him  to  have  killed  and  dressed  his 
son  Pelops,  and  to  have  placed  his  remains 
as  food  before  the  gods,  whom  he  had  in- 
vited to  a  banquet,  m  order  to  test  their  di- 
vinity. (See  Pelops.)  Pindar,  however, re- 
jects this  legend  as  unbecoming  the  majesty 
of  the  gods,  and  says  that  Tantalus,  being 
admitted  to  feast  at  the  table  of  the  go£ 
on  nectar  and  ambrosia,  stole  some  of  the 
divine  food,  and  gave  it  to  his  friends  on 
earth ;  while  Euripides  says  that  the  offence 
of  Tantalus  consisted  in  not  restraining  his 
tongue ;  or,  in  other  words,  divulging 
the  secreta  of  the  gods.  But,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  crime  of  Tantalus,  he 
is  universally  believed  to  have  been  severely 
punished.  The  Homeric  account  de- 
scribes him  as  standing  up  to  the  chin  in 
water  in  the  lower  world,  which  comtantly 
eludes  his  lip  as  often  as  he  attempts  to 
quench  the  thirst  that  torments  him.  Over 
his  head  grow  all  kinds  of  fruits;  but, 
whenever  he  reaches  forth  his  hands  to 
take  them,  the  wind  scatters  them  to  the 
clouds.  According  to  Pindar,  Jupiter 
hung  a  vast  rock  in  the  air  over  the  head 
of  Tantalus,  which,  always  menacing  to 
descend  and  crush  him,  deprives  him  of 
all  joy,  and  makes  him  *'  a  wanderer  from 
hi^piness;*'  while  Euripides  represents 
him  as  swinging  aloft,  midway  between 
heaven  and  earth,  while  a  rock  suspended 
from  golden  chains  whirls  about  his  head< 
The  story  of  Tantalus  is  probably  intended 
to  represent  the  man  who  is  fiowishing 
and  abounding  in  wealth,  but  whose  de* 
■ires  are  insatiable. 

Tapbi  JIB,  also  called  Tdiboidts,  islands  in 
the  Ionian  Sea,  between  Achua  and  Leu- 
cadia.  They  derived  their  name  from  Ta- 
phius  and  Telebous,  sons  of  Neptune,  who 
reigned  there.  The  Taphians  made  war 
against  Electrvon,  king  of  Mycenie,  and 
murdered  all  hu  sons;  upon  which  the 
monarch  promised  his  kingdom  and  hia 
daughter  in  marriage  to  whoever  could 
avenge  the  death  of  his  children  upon  the 
Taphians.  Amphitryon  did  it  with  suc- 
oessi,  and  obtained  the  hand  of  the  maiden. 
The  chief  island  of  this  group  was  called 
Taphos,  Taphius,  and  Taphiussa,  now 
Afraaatn. 

TAPHaA,  JPrteop,  a  town  on  the  isthmus 
of  the  Taurioa  Chersonesus. 

TAPHaos,  Bomfiteio,  the  strait  between 
Corsica  and  Sardinia. 

T^raoaXNK,  Ceylon,  an  island  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.    The  existence  of  ttiis  island 


first  became  known  to  the  Greeks  after  the 
expedition  of  Alexander ;  but  nothing  au- 
thentic was  elicited  respecting  it  far  msny 
centuries,  and  even  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
the  most  exaggerated  and  erroneous  ac- 
counts of  its  extent  and  its  inhabitaitts  pre- 
vailed. 

Tapsus,  a  small  and  lowly  sitnated 
peninsula  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicilv, 
off  Hybla,  now  called  /sofa  deOi  3§tn~ 
gki$i, 

Taras  (-011^14),  I.,  a  son  of  Neptoae, 
who,  according  to  some,  was  the  fburder 
of  Tarentum,  called  in  Greek  Tdptts.  (See 
Tarentum.)— II.  TarOy  a  small  rirer  wtsl 
of  Tarentum. 

Tabasco,  ThraBcoHf  a  city  of  G«ul.  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Rhone,  and  iHMth 
of  Arelate. 

Tarbxlli,  a  people  of  Gallia  Aquitanica. 
who  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Aturos 
AdoWy  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  tbeace 
sometimes  called  TBCrhdla, 

Taremtum,  TAnnrres,  or  Tarjis.  7a- 
ranto,  a  celebrated  city  of  Cslahna,  siftxafcd 
in  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  Snos 
Tarentinus,  near  the  mouth  of  the  QaHesus. 
It  was  founded,  according  to  some,  lyy  a 
Cretan  colony  before  the  Trc^jan  vriur ;  bat 
the  real  origin  of  the  city  may  be  ascribed 
to  a  body  of  Laconian  emigrants,  wfao  set- 
tled in  it  under  Phalanthus  about  a.  c.  7oa 
The  fiivourable  situation  of  Tarentum  cos- 
tributed  to  its  rapid  prosperity^  The  ad- 
jacent country  was  fertile  in  grain  tui 
fruit ;  the  pastures  vere  excellent,  and  tVe 
flocks  affbrded  a  very  fine  wool, '  wliSe  the 
city  itself  enabled  it  to  monop<riise  the 
whole  commerce  of  the  Adriatic,  lonin, 
and  Tyrrhenian  Seas.  The  government  U 
Tarentum,  like  that  of  most  other  Gtvck 
states,  was  different  at  different  periodf» 
being  sometimes  administered  by  Idogs  or 
tyrants,  and  sometimes  by  the  peofde.  Tt 
was  distinguished  not  only  by  its  weahk 
and  commerce,  but  by  the  splendour  cf 
its  publie  buildings  and  works  of  art.  ft 
also  became  a  (kvourite  seat  of  literature 
and  science;  and  the  followers  of  Py- 
thagoras, though  proscribed  in  other  ports 
of  Italy,  found  here  a  safe  asylum.  It 
has  been  frequently  alleged  that  the  wealth 
and  civilisation  of  Tsientum  produced  a 
degree  of  eflfeminacy  in  its  iflhabKants 
which  unfitted  them  to  cope  with  tfaor 
barbarous  neighbours,  and  led  ultSmatriy 
to  their  ruin;  but  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  ground  for  this  opimoo. 
Involved  in  a  contest  with  Rome,  which 
had  subjugated  all  the  intermediate  na- 
tions of  Italy,  the  inhabitants,  unable 
with  their  own  efforts  to  meet  the  re* 
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sources  of  their  powerful  adversary,  natu- 
rally availed  themselves  of  foreign  aid; 
but  though  vith  the  assistance  of  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epirus,  they  bravely  maintained 
their  position  against  the  Romans,  they 
Were  ultimately  forced  to  yield ;  and,  hav- 
ing subsequently  embraced  the  party  of 
Hannibal,  they  were  overwhelmed  by  a 
stratagem  of  Fabius,  and  their  city  given 
up  to  plunder.  From  this  period  the  pros- 
perity and  political  existence  of  Tarentum 
may  date  its  decline,  which  was  farther  ac- 
celerated by  the  preference  shown  by  the 
Romans  to  the  port  of  Brimdisium  for  the 
fitting  out  of  their  naval  armaments,  as 
well  as  for  commercial  purposes ;  but  the 
salubrity  of  its  climate,  the  singular  ferti- 
lity of  its  territory,  its  purple  dye,  and  its 
advantageous  situation  on  the  sea,  as  well 
as  on  the  Appian  Way,  still  rendered  it  a 
city  of  consequence  in  the  Augustan  age ; 
and  even  in  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  a  con- 
siderable city.  That  geographer  describes 
the  inner  harbour  as  being  1 00  stadia  or 
12^  miles  in  circuit;  a  computation,  how- 
ever, which  does  not  agree  with  modem 
measurements,  which  represent  the  circuit 
of  the  harbour  at  sixteen  miles.  Strabo 
makes  the  site  of.  the  town  very  low,  but 
the  ground  to  rise*  however,  a  little  towards 
the  citadel.  The  modem  town  now  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  ancient  citadel. 

Tajuchxa,  a  strong  city  of  Palestine,  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Tlbe- 
riaa.  Its  situation  was  well  adapted  for 
&hing;  and  the  town  derived  its  name 
firom  the  process  of  pickUng  fish,  which  its 
inhabitants  carried  on  upon  an  extensive 
scale.  Several  towiu  on  the  coast  of 
Egypt  bore  this  nanjie  from  a  similar 
eause. 

Taena,  a  town  mentioned  by  Homer. 

TxEPAy  Sfukius  MiBTitrs,  a  critic  at 
Rome  in.  the  age  of  Augustus  s  appointed 
with  four  others  in  the  temple  of  Apollo 
to  examine  the  merit  of  every  dramatic 
production  before  it  was  allowed  to  be 
represented  on  the  stage. 

Taafxia,  L«  a  daughter  of  Tarpeius, 
governor  of  the  dtadel  of  Rome.  She 
promised  to  open  the  gates  of  the  city  to 
the  Sabines,  provided  they  gave  her  what 
they  carried  on  their  left  himds.  Tatius, 
king  of  the  Sabines^  consented,  and,  to 
punish  her  perfidy,  threw  not  only  hu 
bracelet  but  his  shicJd  on  Tarpeia,  and  his 
followers  having  imitated  hjs  example* 
Tarpeia  was  crushed  under  the  weisht  of 
bracelets  and  shields ;  she  was  buried  m  the 
Capitol,  hence  called  Tarpeian  Rock,  ~.-II. 
One  of  the  warlike  female  attendants  of 
Camilla  in  the  Rutulian  war. 


Ta&pkius,  Sp.,  the  governor  of  the  citadel 
of  Rome  under  Romulus. 

Taapxius  Moms,  or,  more  correctly, 
Tarpeia  Rupks,  a  celebrated  rock  at  Rome, 
forming  a  part  of  the  Mens  Capitolinus, 
and  on  the  steepest  side,  where  it  overhung 
the  Tib^.  From  this  rock  state  criminals 
were  accustomed  to  be  thrown  in  the  ear- 
lier Roman  times.  It  received  its  name 
in  commemoration  of  the  treachery  of 
Tarpeia,  and  of  her  having  been  killed  here 
by  the  Sabines.  Vasi  gives  the  present 
height  at  fifty-five  feet. 

TarquimIa,  a  daughter  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus  and  wife  of  Servius  TuUius.  On 
the  murder  of  her  husband  by  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  she  conveyed  away  the  corpse 
by  night,  and  gave  it  a  private  buriaL 
She  survived  her  consort  only  one  day. 

Tarquimii,  an  ancient  and  powerful 
city  of  Etruria,  northwest  of  Caere,  founded 
either  by  Tarchon,  the  famous  Etruscan 
chief  so  often  mentioned  by  the  poets,  or 
by  some  Thessalians  and  Spihumbri,  mean- 
ing, doubtless,  the  Pelasgi  and  Umbri* 
who  came  from  Spina  on  the  Adriatic. 
The  Etrurians  regarded  Tarquinii  as  the 
metropolis  or.  parent  of  all  their  other 
cities.     See  Tarquinius. 

Tarquinius,  I.,  Paiscus,  the  fifth  king 
of  Home.  According  to  the  common  ac^ 
count,  he  was  a  noble  and  wealthy  Tuscan^ 
son  of  Demaratus,  a  native  of  Corinth,  wbe 
had  come  from  Greece  and  settled  at  Tar- 
quinii in  Etruria.  His  original  name  was 
Lucumo ;  and  having  married  an  Etruscan 
lady  of  the  noblest  birth,  TanaquU  by 
name,  he  left  Tarquinii  and  proceeded  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  received  wi^i  ^reat 
kindness  by  Ancus  Martins,  was  admitted 
a  Roman  citiseo,  and  assumed  the  name 
of  Lucius  Tarquinius.  His  courage,  his 
wisdom,  and  his  wealth,  made  him  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  people  generally,  and  on 
the  death  of  Ancus  he  was  chosen  king. 
He  defeated  the  Latins  and  Sabines,  the 
inveterate  enemies  of  early  Rome,  and  first 
assumed  the  regal  fasces  and  purple  robe. 
He  increased  the  number  of  the  senate  to 
300.  Among  his  public  works  are  the 
vast  sewers,  which  exist  to  the  present 
day.  He  laid  out  the  Circus  and  the 
Forum,  and  began  to  surround  the  city 
with  a  wall  of  massy  stones,  and  com- 
menced the  erection  on  the  Capitol  of  the 
united  temples  of  the  three  great  gods  of 
Rome.  After  a  reign  of  thirty-eight  year^ 
he  was  assassinated  by  the  sons  of  his  pre- 
decessor on  the  throne,  b.  c.  578.  —  II. 
Sumamed  Superbus,  from  his  pride  and 
insolence,  was  grandson  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus,    and  seventh   and  last  kmg  of 
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Rome ;  ascended  the  throne  after  Senrius 
Tullius,  whose  eldest  daughter  TuUia  be 
had  married.  (See  Ssavius  Tullius.)  He 
Enacted  many  oppressiTp  laws  against  the 
plebeians,  and,  protected  by  a  stroqg  body- 
guard, tyrannised  also  OYer  the  patrictans ; 
be  ncTertheless  upheld  the  dignity  of  the 
ttoman  state,  and  all  Latium  acjcnowledged 
Its  supremacy.  He  built  a  temple  to  Ju- 
piter, Juno,  and  IVIlnerva,  on  the  summit 
of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  in  which  were  de- 
posited the  sacred  treasures  with  the  mys- 
terious books  of  the  Sibyl.  Soon  ailer  this 
event,  Tarquinius  waged  war  against 
Ardea,  the  capital  of  the  Rutuli,  a  people 
on  the  coast  of  Latium ;  and  whOe  his 
army  lay  encamped  before  the  place,  the 
affair  of  Lucretia  occurred  (see  LucaxriA), 
which  hurled  him  from  his  throne.  In 
tain  did  the  cities  of  Tarquinii  and  Veil 
take  up  arms  to  effect  his  restoration ;  in 
tain  did  Porsenna,  the  Lucumo  of  Clusium, 
endeavour  to  effect  the  same  end  (;see 
I'orsemma);  in  rain,  too,  did  the  Latins 
exert  themselves  in  his  behalf.  In  a  bloody 
battle  fought  at  the  Lake  Regillus,  the 
two  sons  of  Tarquinius  were  slain ;  and 
the  fiither  at  length  gave  up  the  contest 
with  his  former  subjects,  and  retired  to 
Cumie,  where  he  ended  his  days  a.  u.  c. 
$59,  or  B.  c.  495.  -*  III.  CoUatmus.  (See 
CoLLATiNus.  -^  IV.  Sextius,  eldest  of  the 
sons  of  Tarquin  the  Proud.  When  his  father 
Was  besieging  Gabli,  Sextus  is  said  to  have 
come  before  that  city  with  his  body  mangled 
And  bloody  with  stripes,  and  to  have  no 
sooner  declared  that  it  proceeded  from  the 
oppression  of  his  father,  than  the  people  of 
Gabil  intrusted  him  with  the  command  of 
their  armies,  and  he  soon  delivered  up  the 
city  to  his  father.  After  his  violence  to 
Lucretia  had  caused  the  expulsion  of  his 
ihmily  from  Rome,  he  retired  to  Gabii,  and 
was  ultimately  killed,  bravely  fighting  in 
a  battle  during  the  war  the  Latins  sus- 
tained against  Rome,  in  the  attempt  of  re- 
establishing the  Tarquins  on  their  throne. 
—V.  Anins.    See  Aauks, 

TakkXco,  Tarrojima,  a  town  of  the 
Cosetani  in  Hispania  Citerior,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Scipios  landed 
here  in  the  second  Funic  war,  and,  having 
fortified  the  city,  made  it  their  place  of 
arms.  It  afterwards  became  the  usual 
place  of  residence  for  the  Roman  pr«tors ; 
and  on  the  division  of  Spain,  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  it  gave  the  name  of  Tarra- 
conensis  to  what  had  been  previously  called 
ITitpania  Citerior,  Augustus  resided  here 
for  •  short  period,  and  Hadrian  enlarged 
its  port,  and  erected  a  mole  for  the  protec- 
tion of  ships. 


TAaavTica.     See  Acca  Lxui 

TabsIus,  a  river  of  Troai^ 
which,  according  to  Strabo^  had  to  be 
crossed,  on  account  of  its  meandcriag^ 
twenty  times  by  thoae  who  foUaved  tbc 
road  along  its  banks.  Hom^  stjlcs  it 
HtafaponUf  as  being  crossed  aes<»  tuDca. 

TAasus,   a   celd>rated  oty    of   Cilicia 
Campestris,  on  the  Cydnus,  not  fiw  firom 
its  mouth.     Nothing   i»   known   of  the 
origin  of  Tarsus;  1>ut  it  ia    abundantly 
certain  that  it  was  very  ancient*  and  that 
it  had  either  been  ori^nally  ibundcd  by 
Greeks,  or  had  subsequently  reeelTed  a 
Grecian  colony.     It  was  the    metropoGs 
of  Cilicia,  and  was  captured  by  batli  C^nas 
and  Alexander.     It  continued  to  floiuisb 
under  the  successors  of  the    latter,  axi^ 
under  the  Romans.     Strabo  aajs  it  was 
very  populous  and  powerful ;  and  he  Cur- 
ther  adds,  that  its  schoola  of  phiVwnphy, 
literature,  and  science  were  supeiior  even 
to  those  of  Athens  and  Alexjmdria ;  and 
though  this  is  obviously  an  cztrrragant 
eulogy,  there  can  be  no  question  that  it 
was  a  most  distinguished  seat  of  learning 
St.  Paul,  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiics,  was 
a  native  of  Tarsus',  where  he  was  bora  in 
the  second  year  of  the  Christwn  «a,  and 
where  he  acquired  a  competent  knowledn 
of  Greek  literature  before  he  went  to  stedy 
the  law  of  Moses  at  Jerusaleoi.      To  in- 
gratiate  themselves  with  Julius   Oesar» 
the  inhabitants  changed  the  nsune  of  tbe 
city  to  Juliopolis ;  and  it  is  plain,  from. 
the  statement  of  St.  Paul,  that  some  of 
them,  if  not  all,  ranked  as  Roman  citixens. 
Tarsus    produced    several    other    distia* 
guished  individuals;  among  wh<mi   may 
be  specified  Antipater,  the  Stoic,  Athena- 
dorus,  the  philosopher,  and  friend  of  Au- 
gustus. 

TaarXaus  (in  the  plural  •«,  -onoaV  tbs 
fabled  place  of  punishment  in  the  lower 
world,  rituated  as  lar  below  the  earth  as 
earth  is  below  heaven.  Hesiod  says  it 
would  take  nine  days  for  an  anvil  to  &U 
from  Heaven  to  Earth ;  and  an  equal  space 
of  time  would  be  occupied  by  its  fidl  fioia 
Earth  to  Tartarus.  Tartarua  waa  at  ooc 
time  represented  as  perfectly  dotinct  from 
Erebus ;  and  as  being  the  general  place 
of  punishment  for  the  Utans,  the  huodnd* 
handed,  Tantalus,  and  others  whose  lives 
had  been  stained  by  crimes  of  the  deepest 
dye ;  but  in  later  times  they  came  to  be 
regarded  as  identical,  and  to  be  used  for 
the  place  in  which  all  the  wicked  suffered 
punishment  for  the  crimes  they  had  cook- 
mitted  in  this  world. 

Tartkssos,  a  town  of  Spain,  situated  in 
an  island  of  the  same  name  at  the  mouth 
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of  the  Bxetis,  formed  by  the  two  braiujhes 
of  the "  xvi^t, '  But  DHt'h  regard  to  the 
sctua)  po$Hion  of  the  town,' ratidh  differ- 
ence of  opinion  exists  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dern writers.  According  to  Strabd,  th<i 
Bxctis  itself  was  anciently  'called  Tqrieuugf 
the  adjacetit  coQtitry  ThrtetM. 

Tajiuaha,  a  town  of  Gaul  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Morini,  now  Terrouenne  in 
Artois. 

-  TAAvtaiou,  TYtvikd,  an  ancietit  city  of 
Vcnetia,  on  the  river  SiKs.  At  a  later 
period  it  became  the  seat  of  a  bishopric. 

Tat/Ikits,  a  Syrian  rhetorician,  con- 
verted to  Christiuiity  by  Justin  Afartyr, 
whom  he  followed  to  Home  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  second  century.  Aher  the 
death  of  Justin,  the  opinions  of  his  prose- 
lyte todk  a  turn  towards  those  of  Mansion, 
with  whom  he  was  contemporary ;  but, 
diflTering  ft-om  that  heresiarch  in  sonie 
materif?  points,  he  became  the  head  of  a 
sect  of  followers  of  his  own. 

Tatismses,  or  TrrriKSEs,  a  name  given 
to  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  Roman  people 
by  Romulus,  in  honour  of  Tatius,  king  of 
the  Sabines. 

TatTits,  Titus,  king  of  Cures  among 
the  Sabine^  who  made  war  against  the 
Romans,  after  the  rape  of  the  Sabines. 
The  gates  of  the  city  were  betrayed  into 
his  hands  by  Tarpeia,  and  the  army  of  the 
Sabines  a^anced  as  far  as  the  Roman 
forum,  where  a  bloody  battle  was  fought ; 
but  the  cries  of  the  Sabine  virgina  stopped 
tlie  Airy  of  the  combiitants,  and  an  agree- 
ment was  made  between  the  two  nations, 
by  which  Tatitis  consented  to  leave  his 
ancient  possessions,  and  take  up  his  abode 
at  Ror^e.  He  shared  the  royal  authority 
with  Ronriulus,  with  whom  he  lived  fbr 
some  time  in  the  greatest  union,  but  was 
6ubse<]^uently  murdered  at  Lanuvium,  b.  c. 
t4d,  fbr  cruelty  to  the  ambaasadors  of  the 
Laurentes. 

Tatta,  ThzIo,  "salt,*^  a  lake  in  the 
north-east  part  of  Fhrygia. 

Tauvos,  a  mountain  ranffe  of  Germanya 
lying  in  a  north-west  durection  from 
Frankfort  on  the  Mayne, 

Tauri,  a  people  of  European  Sarmatia, 
who  inhabited  Taurica  Chersonesus,  and 
sacrificed  all  strangers  to  Diana. 

TaukIca,  a  surname  of  Diana,  because 
wor^ipped  by  the  inhabitants  of  Taurica 
Chersonesus.     See  Tacri. 

TaurTca  Chjcksoxesvs.  See  Caiaso- 
Kssirs. 

Taurini,  a  people  of  Liguria,  occupying 
both  banks  of  the  Padus,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  ita  course.  They  are  first  men- 
tioned in  history  as  having  opposed  Han- 


nibal soon  after  his  descent  from  the  Alps  4 
and  theif  capital,  Taurasia,  was  taken  and 
plundered  by,  that  general,  after  an  inetr 
fectual  resistance  df  three  davs.  As  a 
Ronaan  colony,  it  subsequently  received 
the  name  of  Augusta  Taurinorum»  no^ 
Turino  (Turin)  in  Piedmont 

TXuROMXNluif,  Taormino,  a  towa  of 
Sicityt  between  Mcssana.and  Catana,  buili 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  city  called  Naxos. 
The  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  were  fa-^, 
mous  for  the  fine  grapes  which  they  pro- 
duced, as  well  as  for  the  extent  and  beauty: 
of  their  prospects. 

TAUaus,  I.,  a  celebrated  range  of  moqjv 
tains,  extending  from  the  frontiers  of  India 
to  the  ^gean  Sea.  The  principal  chain, 
was  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Euxine 
on  one  side,  and  sources  of  the  Euphrates 
on  the  other.  Two  chains  of  mountains 
enter  the  peninsula  of  Asia :  the  one  first 
confines,  and  then  crosses  the  channel  oi( 
the  Euphrates  near  Samotatai  the  other 
borders  on  the  Pontus  Euxinus.  Thes^ 
tw(9  cliains,  one  of  which  is  in  part  the 
Anil- Taurus,  the  other  the  Paryadres»  o£ 
the  ancients,  or  the  mountain  Tchddir  or 
Kddtr  of  the  modems,  are  united  to  the 
west  of  the  Euphrates  by  means  of  tha 
cliain  of  Argsus,  ArgtH^Dag,  The  Ghaip«. 
which  bounds  the  ancient  Cilicia  to  the 
north,  is  more  particularly  known  by  thei- 
name  of  Thunu,  which,  in  sevecal  Ian- 
guages,  simply  signifies  "  mountain."  It 
sends  off  to  the  west  several  branches,, 
some  of  which  terminate  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  as  the  Cragus  and  the 
Masicystes  of  the  ancients,  in  Lycia  ;  the 
others  extend  to  the  coasts  of  the  Arch!.-' 
pelago,  opposite  the  Islands  of  C09  and 
Rhodet.  —  II.  A  mountain  and  promon-. 
tory  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  neat 
which  Tauromeniiim  was  built.  It  is  now 
Capo  £  S,  Croee.  —  III.  Statilius,  a  friend 
of  Agrippa'a,  who  conquered  Lepldus  in 
Sicily,  and  gained  also  many  victories  in 
Africa,  for  which  he  obtain^  triumphal 
honours,  b.  c.  26.  He  was  twice  consul  $ 
and  is  said  also  to  have  built  the  first 
durable  amphitheatre  of  stone,  at  the  desir^ 
of  Augustus.  —  IV.  Statilius,  proconsul 
of  Afi-ica,  a.  o.  53,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 
On  his  return,  Agrippina,  who  was  anxioua 
to  get  possession  of  his  fine  gardens,  in- 
duced Tarquitius,  who  had  been  his  lieu- 
tenant in  Afirica,  to  accuse  him  of  extortion, 
and  also  of  having  practised  magic  ritea. 
Taurus,  indignant  at  the  cliarge,  would 
not  wait  for  the  decbion  of  the  senate,  but 
destroyed  himself. 

TAxlLtJS,  or  Tazilbs,  I.,  a  king  of  Tax- 
ila,  conquered  by  Alexander,  who  treated 
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bim  with  great  kuidncfli.^—  IL  A  genend 
of  Mitbridates,  who  assisted  Arefaelaus 
agunst  the  Romans  in  Greece ;  and  was 
ifterwardi  conquered  by  .Munenat  lien- 
tenant  of  SyUa. 

Tatobtk,  or  Tayokta,  a  daogbter  of 
Atlas  and  Plekme,  and  mother  of  Laoedat- 
moD»  by  Jupiter.  She  was  one  of  the 
Pleiades. 

Tayoetus,  or  Tatora  (-oncai),  part  of 
a  lofty  ridge  of  mountains^  wfaich,  traver- 
sing the  whole  of  Laoonia  from  the  Arca- 
dian frontier,  terminates  in  the  sea  at  the 
promontory  of  Taenarus.  Its  elevation  was 
said  to  be  lo  great  as  to  conunand  a  view 
of  the  whole  Peloponnesus.  It  abounded 
with  various  kinds  of  beasts  for  the  cbase^ 
and  supplied  also  the  celebrated  race  of 
hounds,  so  much  valued  by  the  ancients  on 
account  of  their  sagacity  and  keenness  of 
aoent.  It  also  fixinished  a  beautiful  green 
marble  much  esteemed  by  the  Romans. 

TsAKVM^  Teama,  a  town  of  Campania, 
on  the  Appian  road,  called  also  SididnnQik, 
to  be  distinguished  fit>m  another  tdwn  of 
the  same  name  at  the  west  of  Apulia.  It 
became  a  Roman  colony  under  Augustus. 
TKAaOB,  a  river  of  llirace,  rising  in  the 
•ame  rack  from  thirty«eight  mfferent 
eooreeSr  some  of  which  are  hot,  others  cold. 
Tbcbmkssa,  daughter  of  a  Phrygian 
prince,  called  by  some  Teutbna,  by  others 
Teleutas.  When  her  fiither  was  killed  in 
war  by  Ajaz,  she  became  the  property  of 
the  conqueror,  and  by  him  had  a  son*  called 
Burysaces. 

TacTosAOXs,  a  numerous  and  powerful 
Gallic  race,  whose  territory  lay  between  the 
Knus  Gallicus  and  the  Ansci,  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Pyrenees.  A 
part  of  them  were  led  off  by  Sigovesus  in 
quest  o^  other  settlements,  and,  passing 
through  the  Hercynian  forest,  spread  them* 
selves  over  Pannonia  and  lUyricum,  and 
subsequently  made  an  inroad  into  Mace- 
donia. From  Europe  a  portion  of  them 
then  passed  into  Asia'  Minor,  and  at  last 
occupied  the  central  portion  of  what  was 
called,  from  its  Gallic  settlements,  Galatia. 
Ancyra  was  their  chief  city. 

TsoBA  or  TzQMA,  Fiaoli,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  ancient  cities  of  Arcadia, 
founded  by  Tegeates,  son  of  Lyeaon,  or, 
according  to  others,  by  Aleus.  Apollo  and 
Pan  were  worshipped  there,  and  Ceres,  Pro- 
serpine, and  Venus  had  each  a  temple.  The 
inhabitants  were  called  Teffeatet ;  and  the 
epithet  7V^«a  was  given  to  Atalanta,  as  a 
native  of  Teffea.  Tegea  furnished  no  less 
than  3000  soldiers  to  the  confederate  Gre- 
cian army  at  the  battle  of  Platea ;  it  was 
qioken  of  as  a  place  of  importance  by 


Tfauaydides  and  Xenophcai  sad  o^ 
considerable  prospecity  long  tftertbewbiv 
gation  of  the  PelopooiiesiiB  by  the  BnuK 

Txios.     See  Taos^ 

TbiJLmov,  king  of  the  blsnd  of  Silaais, 
son  of  iEaou^and  £ndcii,biolberQf  Pdns, 
and  father  of  Teoecr  and  Ajsv.  the  ktta  of 
wbom  is  thence  caUad  Tdamntt  ktm 
Aft&r  he  had  accidentally  killed  his  ^ 
brother  Phocus,  he  fled  from  Megan,  \ii^ 
native  city,  and  sailed  to  the  islsod  i 
Salamis,  where  hemarried  Gisuoe,dAD^» 
of  Cychreuat  and  at  the  desth  ot  bis 
fiither.in*law  became  king  of  SaUmk 
AfUr  the  death  of  Glauoe,  by  whom  te 
had  beecAne  the  ficlbec  <tf  Aju«  be  nantfl 

C^ibcea,  the  daugblerof  Akathoiii:  ni 
OB  the  conquest  of  T^y  by  HctbjIa 
whom  he  accompanied  sad  sided,  be  «• 
oeived  from  that  hero  the  hand  of  HeMW 
daughter  of  lawnedon,  sad  Hster  of  Puaa 
from  whi<*  union  sprang  Teaeer.  «h^>  w» 
therefore,  the  half-brother  of  Aju.  /f 
mon  distinguished  himself  «t  the  Cai^ 
nian  boar-bunt,  and  also  in  the  Ai^w 
expedition:  and,  when  the  !>«««  *«[ 
broke  out,  he  despatched  ha  «oos  AJ" 
and  Teucer  to  «»»uiiithatgijq.to'r^ 
the  feebleness  of  age  prechided  himwa 
any  k>nger .  aspiring.  On  the  «mb 
Ajax.  T^moS.  indignant  «t  the  sup^ 
ness  of  Teuoer  in  not  b*'»«»'^  ^ 
brother*8   death,  banished  hun  ftoo  "^ 

native  island.  •     ■«»  10 

TELAMONrtnEs,  a  patronymic  ff^ 
the  descendants  of  Telamon.  ^ 

Telchises,  an  ancient  rscc »»"«  p-f 
of  Rhodes,  said  to  have  beep  onpB*-. 
from  Crete.  They  w^  tbs  "ite°^ 
many  useful  arts,  and,  accordmgtoi^^ 
rus,  passed  for  the  sons  of  ^^'^^]^. 
were  also  represented  S3  powerful «»  , 
ers,  who  held  in  eopUrol  ^^.f'^^^t 
could  bring  clouds,  rain,  hail,  andfl» 
pleasure.  ,    ett^ 

TelesS*,  or  T«i*aoii..«  f^r\1^ 
lia,  caUed  also  Taphians.    See  W^^ 

TeleboIdes,  islands  between  le*^ 

and  Acamania.     See  TArHiA        ^^ 

Telbookus,  a  son  of  Uly»«""    Ja- 
bominthe  island  of -fia»,  where  he  *is 


cated.  When  arrived  at  the  ye««»^ 
hood,  he  went  to  Ithaca  to  ©»«  jijip. 
known  to  his  fitther,  but  ^  ^.^^e^ 
wrecked  on  the  coast,  and,  being  f^ijt. 
provisions,  plundered  some  of  J?^  ^,ai 
antsoftheidand.  Ulysses  and  Tei^^ 
having  come  to  defend  ^.^^^]js& 
their  subjects  against  thU  on»»*"'\i)i«d 
der.  a  quarrel  arose,  and  Tclegon"J^  ^ 
his  father  without  knowing  wh^,  ^^ 
He  afterwards  returned  to  bis  nstiYc 
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try,  and,  according  to  Hyginus,  carried 
€hither  his  &ther's  body,  where  it  was 
buried.  Telemacbus  and  Penelope  also 
accompanied  him  in  his  return,  and  soon 
after  the  nuptials  of  Telegonus  with  Pene- 
lope were  celebrated  by  ord^  of  Minerva. 
Penelope  had  by  Telegonus  a  son  called 
Italas.  He  was  said  to  have  founded  Tus- 
culum  in  Italy,  and,  according  to  some, 
he  left  one  daughter  called  Mamilia»  fnm 
whom  the  patrician  family  of  the  Mamilii 
at  Rome  were  descended. 

TklemXchus,  son  of  Ulysses  and  Pene- 
lope. He  was  still  in  the  cradle  when 
hu  father  went  to  the  Trojan  war ;  and 
at  the  end  of  this  war,  being  anxious  to 
see  his  father,  he  went  in  search  of  him, 
and  visited  the  court  of  Menelaus  and 
Nestor  to  obtain  information  respecting 
him.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Ithaca, 
where  the  suitors  of  his  mother  had  con- 
spired to  murder  him;  but  he  avoided 
their  snares,  and  by  means  of  Minerva  dis- 
covered his  father,  who  had  arrived  in  the 
island  two  days  before  him,  and  was  then 
in  the  house  of  Eumieus.  With  this  fiuth- 
ful  servant  and  Ulysses,  he  concerted  how 
to  deliver  his  mother  ftom  the  importu- 
nities of  her  suitors,  and  his  efforts  were 
crowned  with  success.  After  the  death  of 
his  fiither  he  is  said  to  have  gone  to  the 
island  of  JEaeOf  where  he  married  Circe, 
or,  according  to  others,  Cassiphone,  daugh- 
ter of  Circe,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  caued 
Latinus.  * 

TsLXPHUs,  I.,  king  of  Mysia,  son  of 
Hercules  and  Auga,  daughter  of  Aleus. 
After  numerous  adventures,  which  will  be 
found  related  under  Auqa,  he  married 
one  of  the  daughters  of  king  Priam,  whom 
he  valiantly  assisted  against  the  Greeks, 
and  would  have  been  victorious  in  the  first 
onset  had  not  Bacchus  suddenly  raised  a 
vine  from  the  earth,  which  entangled  the 
feet  of  the  monarch,  and  laid  him  on  the 
ground.  Achilles  rushed  on  him,  and 
wounded  him  mortally;  but  he  was  in- 
formed by  the  oracle  that  he  who  had  in- 
flicted the  wound  could  cure  it.  Upon 
this  application  was  made  to  Achilla,  but 
in  vain.  At  last,  however,  by  the  per- 
suasion of  Ulysses,  who  knew  that  Troy 
could  not  be  taken  without  the  assistance 
of  one  of  the  sons  of  Hercules,  and  who 
wished  to  make  Telephus  the  friend  of  the 
Greeks,  Achilles  consented;  and  as  the 
weapon  which  had  given  the  wound  could 
alone  cure  it,  the  hero  scraped  the  rust 
from  the  point  of  his  spear,  and,  by  apply- 
ing it  to  the  sore,  gave  it  immediate  relief. 
Telephus  showed  himself  so  grateful  to 
the  Greeks,  that  he  accompanied  them  to 


the  Trojan  war,  and  fought  with  them 
against  his  father-in-law.  —  II.  A  friend 
of  Horace,  ronarkable  for  beauty,  and  ele- 
gance of  person. 

Telxsinus,  I.,  a  general  of  the  Samnites^ 
who  joined  the  interest  of  Marius,  and 
fought  against  the  generals  of  Sylla.  He 
marched  towards  Kome,  and  defeated 
Sylla  with  great  loss ;  but  was  aflerwardk 
routed  in  a  bloody  battle,  and  left  in  the 
number  of  the  slun,  after  he  had  given  re» 
peated  proofs  of  courage.— II.  A  poet  of 
considerable  merit  in  Domitian's  reign. 

Tellus,  the  goddess  of  the  Earth.  See 
Ors  and  TsaEA. 

Tblmessus,  or  Tblmissus,  a  name  given 
to  three  towns  in  Asia  Minor :  1.  in  Ly- 
cia;  3.  in  Caria;  3.  in  Pisidia.  Of  these 
the  city  of  Lycia  was  the  most  celebrated. 
Its  inhabitants  were  fiunous  for  their  skiU 
in  augury,  and  were  consulted  at  an  eariy 
period  by  Crcesus,  king  of  Lydia.  The 
ruins  of  Telmissus  are  found  at  Mei,  the 
port  of  Mahi  ;  and  the  theatre,  porticoes, 
and  sepulchral  chambers  excavated  in  the 
rocks,  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
ronains  of  antiquity  in  Asia  Minor. 

Tblo  MAariua.     See  Maetius. 

Telphdsa,  a  city  of  Areadia,  northoeost 
from  Heraea,  celebrated  for  the  worship  of 
the  goddess  Erinnys  and  Apollo  Onc»us» 
whose  temples  were  to  be  seen  at  a  place 
called  Oncanim,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ladoo. 
The  city  derived  its  name  from  Telphuaa, 
a  daughter  of  the  river  Ladon.  There  was 
a  fountain  here  whose  waters  were  so  ex- 
tremely cold  that  Tiresias  is  said  to  have 
died  of  drinking  them. 

TzMXKus,  son  of  Aristomachus,  and 
one  of  the  Heraclids.     See  Hzeacubjl 

TiHxazKDA,  the  name  of  the  Palus 
MaN>tis  among  the  natives. 

TxMzsA,  an  ancient  maritime  town  of 
the  Brutii,  south  of  Terina,  celebrated 
for  its  copper-mines,  to  which  Homer  is 
supposed  to  have  referred.  There  was  also 
a  town  of  this  name  in  Cyprus. 

Temps  (pi, )  a  valley  in  Thessaly,  be- 
tween Mount  Olympus  at  the  north,  and 
Ossa  at  the  south,  through  which  the  Pe- 
neus  flows  into  the  ^gean.  The  poets 
have  described  it  as  the  most  delightful  spot 
on  the  earth  ;  and  hence  the  word  Tempe 
has  come  to  be  applied  to  all  delightful 
valleys. 

TxKCHTHZKi,  a  nation  of  Germany,  who, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Usipetes,  crossed 
the  Rhine,  were  defeated  by  the  Bomans, 
and  found  protection  and  new  settlements 
among  the  Sicambri. 

TSkxdos,  a  small  and  fertile  island  of 
the  Mgeun  Sea,  opposite  to  Troy,  twelve 
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iiillef  fttntk  SSgicom,  mod  fifty-sh  north 
horn  LeklNMk  It  was  andicntlj  called 
IiMitfophrfi,  till  Tenes,  son  of  Ctcdus, 
sMtled  there  and  btiilt  a  town,  called  Te* 
mrtWi  irom  whieh  the  whole  idand  received 
its  name.  The  position  of  Tenedos^  ao 
Btar  the  moiith  of  the  Helleepont,  hag 
alwaya  rendered  it  a  place  of  importance 
in  both  aneient  and  modem  timet.  But 
it  waa  ohiefly  ioiown  lor  its  eomeetion 
with  Troy,  and  for  being  the  plaee  to 
whieh  the  Greeks  retired  and  lay  in  am- 
bush while  the  wooden  horse  was  received 
withm  the  walls  of  the  doomed  city. 

Tcvcs,  son  of  Cycoiis,  king  of  Colonse, 
a  town  of  Troas,  and  of  Proclea  the 
daughter  of  Clytius.  After  the  death  of 
Proeiea,  Cyenos  married  Philonome, 
daughter  of  Craugasas,  who  became  en- 
amoured' of  Tencs;  bnt,  findhig  it  im- 
possible to  shake  his  principles  of  doty, 
slie  aeensed  him '  to  her  hatband  of  an  aet 
of  violenoe.  The  fiitber  bdieved  the 
ehni^ge,  and,  conflnii^  Tones  and  his  sister 
in  an  ark  or  coflf)»r  (it  X^tuta)y  cast  them 
into  the  sea.  They  both,  however,  came 
safe  to  Tencdos,  then  called  Leacophrys, 
the  name  of  which  Tmes  dianged  to 
Tonedos  after  himself,  and  became  monarch 
of  the  island.  Some  time  after,  Cycnus 
discovered  the  guilt  of  his  wife  Philonome, 
and,  as  he  wished  to  be  reconciled  to  his 
son,  whom  he  had  so  grossly  injured,  be 
went  to  Tenedos ;  but,  when  be  had  so- 
cured  his  ship  to  the  shore,  Tenes  out  the 
fastenings  with  a  hatchet,  and  suffered  his 
father's  ship  to  be  tossed  about  in  the  sea. 
From  this  circumstance,  the  hatchet  of 
l\tfieM  became  proverbial  to  intimate  a  re* 
sentment  that  eould  not  be  pacified.  Te- 
nes was  killed  by  Achilles  as  he  defended 
his  island  against  the  Greeks,  and  received 
divine  honours  after  death. 

Temos,  a  small  island  in  the  .£gean, 
near  Andros,  called  also  HydrmttOj  from 
the  number  of  its  springs.  It  produced 
excellent  wines.  The  capital  was  also 
called  Tenos.  Near  the  town  was  situated 
a  temple  of  Neptune,  held  in  great  vener- 
ation, and  much  ftequented  by  th«  inhab- 
itants of  the  surrounding  isles. 

TcMTYBA  (phar,)  and  Tswtyris,  a  city 
of  Egypt  in  the  Thebaid,  situate  on  the 
Nile,  to  the  north-west  of  Koptos.  This 
city  was  at  variance  with  Ombos,  the  for- 
mer killing,  the  latter  adoring,  the  cro- 
codile. About  half  a  league  from  the 
ruins  of  this  city  stands  the  modem  village 
of  Detiderah,  Among  the  remains  of 
Tentyra  is  a  temple  of  Isis,  one  of  the 
largest  structures  in  the  Thebaid,  and  by 
far  the  most  beautiful,  and  in  the  best  pre- 


servation.    The  fimieua 

framed  in  the  ceiliag  of  th*  tenspW, 

taken  down  by  the  Frsndv  travelJcsv  M. 

Lelotrain,  afler  the  moat 

ertions  for  twenty  days^  and 

down  tile  Nile  to  Aiecaodria,  wtmnc  it 

was  shipped  to  France. 

Tbos  or  Tiios,  BoaAomi,  m  city  on  the 
east  of  Ionia,  tituatcd  upon   a  psiiisHi  nta 
south-west  of  Smyrna.    It  belonged  to  the 
Ionian  confederacy,  and  had   a   imihomt 
called    GeroMticos.     During  the    Persian 
sway  the  inhabitants  abandoned  their  ma- 
tis«  city  and  rettted  to  Abdera  in  Thi 
This  colony  became  so  flourisiuo^  in 
sequence,  that  it  quite  eclipsed  the  paieat 
atatei     Teos  is  celebrated  for  faaTing^  given 
birth  to  Anacreon,  Ueeatcuatfae  hsstoriaa, 
Protagoras  the  sophist,  Soythinas  an  lam- 
bio  poet,   Andron  a  geograplucal  vritcr, 
and  Apdiioon  the  great  book-eoHector,  to 
whom  literature  is  indebted  fiar  the  pr^ 
servation  of  the  works  of  Arittofle.     The 
chief  produce  of  the  Teian  territory 
wine ;  and  Bacchus  was  the  deity  pri 
polly  revered  by  the  inhdbitsots. 

TkRKNilA,  the  wife  of  Cieeio,  nothev 
of  M.  Cicero,  and  of  TtillioU.  Caeero 
having  r^udiated  her,  she  married  Safiust* 
Cicero*s  enemy,  and  afterwarda  MessaJa 
Corvinus.  She  lived  to  her  one  bimdr«d 
and  third,  or,  according  to  Pliny,  to  her 
one  hundred  and  aeventecnth  year. 

TsBiMTiANUs,  I.,  a  Roman  to  whoes 
Lonfflnus  dedicated  bis  treatise  on  the 
Sublime.  —  II.  Maurus,  a  gramnaaiiaa. 
See  Mauros  TxaairnAMOs. 

TxaKKTics  PoblIos,  a  Latin  Coaie  poet, 
a  native  of  Carthage,  bom  about  tfat 
560th  year  of  Rome.  In  what  nnanocr  he 
came  or  was  brought  to  the  latter  city  ii 
uncertain.  He  was  in  his  earliest  j%mA 
the  slave  of  one  Terentius  Liicanus  at 
Rome,  a  Roman  senator,  who  cduoaled 
him,  and  manumitted  him  for  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  genius.  Scipio,  the  elder 
Africanua,  and  his  friend  ljelius»  have 
been  suspected  of  assisting  the  poet  in  the 
composition  of  his  Comedies ;  and  the  fine 
language,  pure  expressions,  and  delicate 
sentiments,  with  which  the  plays  of  Te- 
rence abound,  perhaps  favour  the  suppost- 
tion.  After  he  had  given  six  comedies  to 
the  stage,  Terence  left  Rome  for  Greece, 
whence  he  never  returned.  According  to 
one  account  he  perished  at  sea  while  on 
his  voyage  from  Greece  to  Italy,  bringing 
with  him  one  hundred  and  eight  comedies, 
which  he  had  translated  from  Menander. 
According  to  others,  he  died  in  Arcadia 
for  grief  at  the  loss  cf  those  comedies, 
which  he  had  sent  before  him  by  sea  to 
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Rome.  In  wUatCTcr  way  it  was 
aionedy  Jus  death  happened  at  the  early 
age  of  thixty-fiMir.  The  titles  of  his  six 
plays  am  the  Andria,  Bmnuekus,  Hitauton* 
HmotommgrnoMy  Addpkh  PhormWi  and  Heeyra^ 

TfeaKKTUSt  a  plaoe  on  the  edge  of  tht 
Campus  Martins,  close  to  the  Tiber»  where 
there  was  an  alt«  sacred  to  Pluto  and 
Proserpine,  buried  Under  Ihe  earth,  which 
was  uncovered  at  the  cdiebcation  of  the  se» 
cular  games  only; 

Taaxus,  I.»  a  khig  of  Thraoe,  son  of 
Mars  and  Bistonia.  He  married  Prognc, 
daughter  of  FaadioD,  king  of  Athens, 
whom  he  had  aaiistcd  in  a  war  against 
Megara,  and  became  the  father  of  Itys. 
(See  Paoont  and  Puuombla.)-^!!*  A 
friend  of  .Alaeaa,  killed  by  Camilla. 

TkaoBsra  and  TaaOBsruM,  TVtote,  a 
town  of  Itidy,  on  the  Adriatic,  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  Sinus  Tevgestiaus, 
Guff  of  TVicsfev  niade  a  Roman  colony. 
Traces  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  of  the  Ro- 
man buildings,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  modem 
city. 

TkrIka,  SL  Emfenuat  a  town  of  the 
Brutti,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mare  Tyrrhe- 
num.  The  adjacent  bay  is  called  JSfnws 
Tsruunn.  It  was  destroyed  by  Hannibal> 
but  afterwards  restored. 

TaxiOLi,  Tirti,  a  fortified  town  at  the 
north  of  Italy,^  in  the  country  of  the  Grisons. 

TxrmIljb,  a  name  given  to  the  Lyciana. 
See  Ltcxa. 

TsaMiwjLLlAt  an  annual  festitalat  Rome, 
obsenred  in  honour  of  the  god  Terminus, 
in  the  month  of  February.  It  was  then 
usual  fi>r  peasants  to  assemble  near  the 
principal  landmarks  which  separated  their 
fields,  and,  after  they  had  crowned  them 
with  garlands  and  flowers,  to  make  liba* 
tions  of  milk  and  wine,  and  to  sacrifice  a 
lamb  or  a  young  pig.  This  festival  was  ori- 
g^inally  established  by^uma;  and  though 
at  first  it  was  forbidden  to  shed  the  blood 
of  victims,  yet,  in  process  of  time,  land- 
marks were  plentifully  qirinkled  with  it. 

TxRMiMDs,  a  divinity  at  Rome,  who  was 
supposed  to  preside  over  boundaries.  His 
worship  was  first  introduced  at  Rome  by 
Numa.  His  temple  was  on  the  Tar- 
peian  rock,  and  he  was  represented  with  a 
human  head,  without  fiwt  or  arms,  to  inti- 
mate that  he  never  moved,  wherever  he 
was.  It  is  said  that  when  Tarquin  the 
Proud  wished  to  build  a  temple  on  the 
Tarpeian  rock  to  Jupiter,  the  god  Ter- 
minus alone  refused  to  give  way. 

TsapAKDza,  a  lyric  poet  and  musician 
of  Lesbos,  B.C.  670.  When  still  young  he 
came  to  Peloponnesus,  and  was  crowned 
victor  (a.  c.  676),  in  the  musical  contests 


then  first  introduced  at  the  feast  of  Apotlo 
Cameius.  He  was  also  victor  four  sue* 
cessive  times  in  the  musical  contest  at  the 

2th]an  temple  of  DdphL  Terpander 
led  three  strings  to  the  lyre^  whifih  pff»- 
liously  only  had  four« 

TxBvsicH6aai,  one  of  the  Muses,  daugb* 
ter  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemoayne.  She  pM* 
rided  over  dancing,  of  which  she  waa 
redLoned  the  inventreasy  and  in  which,  aa 
her  name  intimates,  she  took  delight  (firom 
T^pro^  to  dtUghi,  and  x^'»  a  dboms  ot 
danctiy  To  her  was  sometimes  aseribed 
the  invention  of  the  cithan«  and  not  to 
Mercury.  She  is  represented  like  a  young 
virgin  crowned  with  laureli  and  holding  in 
her  hand  a  musical  instrument. 

TxaaA*  one  of  the  most  ancient  deities 
in  classical  mythology*  wife  of  Uranus,  and 
mother  of  Oceanns,  the  Titans,  Cyclopes* 
Giaots,Thea,  Rhea,Themis,Phcebe,Tethyst 
and  Mnemosyne.     See  Ore  aid  Tsllus. 

TxaaACiKA,  originally  called  Anxur,  a 
fiunous  maritime  city  of  liatiumt  capital 
of  the  Volscir  situated  north-east  from  tbn 
Cireeian  Promontory;  and  built  Long  priotf 
to  the  foundation  of  Rome.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Biwnans  a.  c.  -iOSy  retaken  by  surt 
prise  four  years  afterwards,  and  taken 
again  by  the  Romans  a.  c.  S96.  It  after** 
wards  became  a  Roman  colony,  and  as- 
sumed the  name  oi  Tarraoina.  During  the 
second  Punic  war  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at 
Tarxacinais  mentioned  by  Livy  as  haiving 
been  struck  by  lightning;  but  it  continued 
to  flourish  down  to  the  period  of  Alaric^ 
by  whom  it  was  taken  and  sacked. 

TaaTuiLiAXusi  J.  Sxmidus  Flokkks* 
a  cdebrated  Christian  writer  of  Carthage, 
flourished  a.  n.  196.  He  was  origi- 
nally a  pagan,  bnt  afterwards  embraced 
Christianity,^  which  he  became  an  abia 
advocate.  His  writings  show  an  ardent 
and  impassioned  spirit,  a  brilliant  imagin- 
ation, powerful  reasoning,  a  high  degrcn 
of  natural  talent,  and  profound  eruditioiL 

TxTHTs,  the  greatest  of  the  sea-deitiesi 
wife  of  Oceanus,  daughter  of  Uranus  and 
Terra,  and  mother  ofthe  chief  rivers  of  the 
universe,  Nile,  Poieus,  Simois,  Scanumderi 
&c.,and  about  three  thousand  daughter^ 
called  Oeeamidei.  The  name  Tethys  is  said 
to  signify  Nune, 

Tktrapolis,  I.,  a  name  given  to  the 
city  of  Antiocb,  capital  of  Syria,  because 
divided  into  four  districts,  each  of  which 
resembled  a  city.  (See  AmtiOch).— II. 
The  name  of  Doris  in  Greece.     See  Doaia. 

TbtrIca,  a  mountain  of  the  Sahines, 
near  the  Fabaris. 

Tetricus,  a  Roman  senator,  one  of  the 
so-called  thirty  tyrants,  who  sprang  up  in 
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the  Roman  empire  daring  the  third  centurj 
of  our  era.  Af^er  the  death  of  Victorinus 
he  waa  proelumed  emperor,  and  retained 
possession  of  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  till 
Aurelian  waa  invested  with  the  purple, 
when,  disgusted  with  the  means  necessary  to 
retain  his  powers,  he  resigned  the  crown  to 
the  Utter  at  the  very  moment  his  troops 
were  drawn  up  to  fight  in  his  behalf,  a.  d. 
274.  Together  with  his  son,  of  the  same 
name,  he  adorned  the  triumph  of  Aurdian, 
who,  however,  treated  him  humanely,  and 
even  made  him  governor  of  Lucania,  in 
which  capacity  he  died. 

Teucer,  I.,  a  king  of  Phrygia,  son  of 
the  Scamander  by  an  Idasan  nymph.  His 
daughter  Batea  married  Dardanus,  a  Sa- 
mothracian  prince,  who  succeeded  him. 
(See  Dakdamus.  )  His  subjects  were  called 

Teucri II.   A  son  of  Telamon,  king  of 

Salamis,  by  Hesione,  daughter  of  Lao* 
medon.  He  was  one  of  Helenas  suitors, 
and  accordingly  accompanied  the  Greeks 
to  the  Trojan  war,  where  he  greatly  signa- 
lised himself.  His  father  (see  TeIamoh) 
having  refused  to  receive  him  into  his  king- 
dom, for  having  left  the  death  of  his  brother 
Ajax  unrevenged,  he  left  Salamis,  and  re- 
tired to  Cyprus,  where,  with  the  assistance 
of  Belus,  king  of  Sidon,  he  built  a  town 
called  Satamis,  after  his  native  country. 

TstrcRX,  a  name  given  to  the  Trojans, 
from  Teucer,  their  king.  According  to 
Virgil,  the  Teucri  were  a  colony  from 
Crete,  who  settled  in  T^oas  previous  to 
the  founding  of  Troy,  and  were  the 
founders  of  the  Trojan  race;  but  the 
general  opinion  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Troas  assumed  this  appellation  from  Teucer 
or  Teucrus  son  of  the  Scamander,  one  of 
their  kings.     See  Teucer. 

TeucrIFa,  a  name  given  to  Troy  from 
Teucer,  one  of  its  kin^ 

Tecta,  a  queen  of  Illyricum,  b.  c.  231, 
who  ordered  some  Roman  ambassadors  to 
be  put  to  death,  an  act  of  violence  which 
gave  rise  to  a  war  that  ended  in  her  over- 
throw. 

Teutas^  or  Teutates,  a  name  of  Mer- 
cury among  the  Gauls  and  Britons.  He 
was  appeased  by  human  victims. 

Teuthras,  a  king  of  Mysia  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Caicus.  (See  T^lephus.  )  The 
fifty  daughters  of  Teuthras,  who  became 
mothers  by  Hercules,  are  called  T^uthran- 
tia  turba. 

Teutobueoieksxs  Saltus,  a  forest  of 
Germany,  lying  east  from  Paderhom,  and 
reaching  to  the  territory  of  Osnabruekf 
famous  for  the  slaughter  of  Varus  and  his 
three  legions  by  the  Germans  under  Ar- 
minius. 


THA 

TcutSkx,  and  TEtn^ni,  several  qoitad 
tribes  of  Germany,  who  with  tbe  Cbbfad 
made  incursions  into  Gaal,  and  cot  to 
pieces  two  Roman  armies;  hot  were  itlart 
defeated  by  the  consul  Marius,  near  Aijia 
Seatitt,  Ai^.  ii.c.102.— (See  Cmm) 
Tbe  name  derived  from  their  ail  vorsfaip- 
ping  the  same  deity,  TuiseoD,  Ta^- 

Tbais,  a  famous  courtesan  of  Albea 
who  accompanied  Alexander  in  kis  Astibr 
conquests,  and  is  said  to  bave  bstigaW 
him4o  bum  the  iwyal  palate  of  Persepobi 
After  Alexander's  death,  die  marrod  Ro- 
lemy,  son  of  Lagus,  king  of  Ef^l^ 
whom  she  had  two  sons,  snda  daughw 

named  Irene.  .    .    j   • 

TRAXJt,  a  town  of  Africa,  m  the  dom- 
nions  of  Jugurtha,  also  adled  Tclepte. 

ThaiAme,  a  town  of  Messema,  fanxws 
for  a  temple  and  oracle  of  PaaphM. 

THALAaaTuB,  a  young  Bonjan,  wj^ 
union  with  oneof  theSabineiiuud«B»h<ffl 
he  had  carried  off  was  attended  with* 
mueh  happiness,  that  it  waauswl  at  iw» 
to  use  the  word  ThalasnusMt^^^ 
wish  thoae  who  were  rotxried^^^ 
of  Thalassius.  He  was  aftowud*  d^ 
and  worshipped,  according  to  «»»'  '^^ 
the  name  of  Hymen.  •    --«  af 

Thales,  one  of  the  seven  in«  ffl« 

Greece,  bom  of  P^'^'^J^^ 
MUetus  in  loma,  n.  c.  640.  Het«^ 
in  quest  of  knowledge  in  Oetc  Ph«J^ 

and  Egypt,  and  on  his  «^-^ 
active  pi?  in  public  aflfetrs.  ^A«tro^ 
as  well  as  mathematical,  ^f^J^ 
have  received  considerable  ""P'^^ 
from  Thales;  and  be  was  *>.*7^ 
quainted  vrttii  the  eclestial  «n«^^^ 
be  able  to  predict  an  ecUpse.  «*  ^j^ 
the  Greeks  the  diviaion  of  tbe  ^^^V^ 
five  Eones.  and  the  9oh^^»^^^, 
tial  point* ;  he  corrected  ^^\^^^ 
and  made  theif  year  oontein  3W  . 
like  Homer,  he  looked  ^n  w^*^ V.^  ^ 
principle  of  every  thing;  *nd  «  .^ 
have  been  the  founder  of  the  *oj^^ 
His  most  celebrated  pupils  and  fli^J^ 
were  Anaximander,  Anaximencs,  ^  g^ 
goras,  and  ArcheUus,  the  ^^J^jt. 
crates.    He  died  at  the  a^o^^^^^ 

TsALSsmiis,  otherwise  cauea  ^  Z^ 
a  queen  of  the  Amasons,  who,  '^^J^p' 
by  300  women,  came  tw«»ty-j'     ^ 
journey,  through  the  most  hostue 
to   have    an    interview  with  A»e» 
during  his  Asiatic  conquests.    „.  w    (^ 

Thalia,  ("the  Blooming  o^l  L  the 
of  the  Muses,  generally  ««8^  u«p(^ 
patroness  of  comedy.  .  She  was  wPjj;^ 
by  some,  also,  to  preside  ovtf  ?^^ o» 
and  planting,  and  is  represented  leu"^ 
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a  column,  holding  a  mask  in  her  right 
hand,  by  which  she  is  distinguished  from 
her  sisters,  as  also  by  a  shepherd's  crook. 
«— IL  One  of  the  Graces.     Sec  Chaaites. 

Thalfius,  a  son  of  Eurytus,  one  of 
Helen's  suitors. 

Thamiras,  a  CUician,  who  first  intro- 
duced the  art  of  augury  into  Cyprus^ 

Thamyhis,  an  early  Thracian  bard,  son 
of  Fhilammon  and  Argiope,  who  having 
challenged  the  Muses  to  a  trial  of  skill, 
was  conquered,  and  deprived  of  sight  for 
his  presumption.  ^ 

ThafsXcus,  an  ancient,  populous,  and 
commercial  city  of  Syria,  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  nearly  opposite  to 
the  modem  B.acea,  Near  it  was  the  cele- 
brated ford  crossed  by  Cyrus  tlie  Younger 
in  his  expedition  against  Artaxerxes ; 
afterwards  by  Darius  after  his  defeat  by 
Alexander  at  Issus ;  and  about  three  years 
later  by  Alexander  in  pursuit  of  Darius, 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Arbela. 

Thafsus,  I.,  Demsas,  a  maritime  city  of 
Africa  Propria, south-east  of  Hadrumetum, 
where  Scipio  and  Juba  were  defeated  by 
Caesar.  —  IT.  A  town  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Sicily,  a  little  north  of  Syracuse.  It 
was  ntuated  on  a  peninsula,  which  was 
sometimes  called  an  island,  and  now  bears 
the  name  of  Mderoniti. 

Tslab.gtx3a,  festivals  celebrated  in 
Greece  in  honour  of  Apollo  and  Diana : 
they  lasted  two  days,  during  which  the 
youngest  of  both  sexes  carried  olive- 
branches,  on  wMch  were  suspended  cakes 
and  fruits. 

Thasids,  or  ThrasIcs,  I.,  a  famous 
soothsayer  of  Cyprus,  who,  having  told  Ba- 
sins, kiAg  of  Egypt,  that  to  stop  a  dreadftil 
plague  he  must  offer  a  foreigner  to  Jupi- 
ter, was  himself  sacrificed  by  the  king,  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  a  foreigner.  —  II. 
A  surname  of  Hercules,  worshipped  at 
Thasos. 

ToAsos,  or  Thasus,  now  Thaso  or  Taato, 
a  snoall  but  celebrated  island  in  the  ^gean, 
on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Nestus,  anciently  known  by  the 
names  of  Acte,  ^ria,  iEthria,  Ceresis, 
Chryse,  Odonis,  Ogygia.  It  received,  at 
a  very  remote  period,  a  colony  of  Phoe- 
nicians, under  the  conduct  of  Thasus,  fitmi 
whom  it  received  its  name,  and  was  re- 
oolonised  by  a  party  of  Parians,  among 
whom  was  the  poet  Archilochus,  about 
B.  c.  706.  Histisus  the  Milesian,  during 
the  disturbances  occasioned  by  the  Ionian 
revolt,  fruitlenly  endeavoured  to  make 
himself  master  of  this  island,  which  was 
subsequently  conquered  by  Mardonins, 
when  the  Thasians  were  commanded  to 


pull  down  their  fortifications,  and  remove 
their  ships  to  Abdera.  On  the  expulsion 
of  the  Persians  from  Greece,  Thasus,  to- 
gether with  the  other  islands  on  this  coast, 
became  tributary  to  Athens.  The  Tha- 
sians, however,  having  subsequently  re- 
▼oited,  were  besieged  for  three  years,  and 
on  their  surrender  their  fortiGcations  were 
destroyed,  and  their  ships  of  war  removed 
to  Athens.  After  the  great  fiulure  of  the 
Athenians  in  Sicily  it  once  more  revolted, 
at  which  time  a  change  was  effected  in  the 
government  of  the  island  from  democracy 
to  oligarchy.  Little  notice  is  afterwards 
taken  of  lliasus  in  history.  It  fell  into 
the  possession  of  the  Romans  b.  c.  197  ; 
and  under  the  emperors  it  was  called 
**  Libera,"  or  the  firee  state.  Besides  its 
gold  and  silver  mines,  which  yielded  a 
large  revenue,  Thasus  was  celebrated  for 
its  wines,  nuiii>le  quarries,  and  numerous 
other  valuable  productions.  The  capital 
of  the  island,  also  called  Thasos,  occupied 
three  eminences  on  the  northern  coast, 
and  numerous  ruins  still  exist  to  attest  its 
former  splendour. 

TraumaCi,  T^aumakanf  a  city  of  Thes- 
saly,  in'  the  district  of  Phthiotis,  north  of 
the  Sinus  Maliacus,  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  singularity  of  its  situ- 
ation on  the  pinnacle  of  a  lofty  perpen- 
dicular rock,  and  the  tutonuhment  (doSfta) 
produced  on  the  minds  of  travellers  up<m 
first  reaching  it 

THAUMAirryAs  and  TBAOUAims,  a  name 
ffTven  to  Iris,  messenger  of  Juno,  because 
daughter  of  lliaumas  {Wonder},  son  of 
Oceanus  and  Terra,  by  one  of  the  Ocea- 
nides. 

Thxano,  I.,  daughter  of  Cisseus,  and 
sister  of  Hecuba.  She  married  Antenor, 
and,  being  priestess  also  of  Minerva,  was 
prevailed  upon  by  her  husband  to  deliver 
up  the  Palladium  to  the  Greeks. — II. 
"Die  wife  of  the  philosopher  Pythagoras, 
daughter  of  Pythanax  of  Crete,  or,  aecoxd- 
ing  to  others,  of  Brontinus  of  Crotona.  .«— 
II L  The  daughter  of  Pythagoras.  —  IV. 
The  mother  of  Pausaniaa.  She  was  the 
first  who  brought  a  stone  to  the  entranoe 
of  Minerva's  temple  to  shut  up  her  son, 
when  she  heard  of  his  perfidy  to  his  coun- 
try.    See  Pausavias  I. 

Tbkbm,  a  name  common  to  numerous 
cities  in  the  ancient  world,  of  which  the 
most  celebrated  are,  I.,  Theboe,  the  capital 
of  Boeotia,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
important  cities  of  Greece,  situated  near 
the  Ismenus  in  the  plain  between  Lake 
Hylice  on  the  north,  and  a  range  of  low 
hills  on  the  south.  It  was  founded  by  a 
colony'  of    Phoenicians    under    Cadmus. 
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wbtfuse.  U  ,wfta  bUq  oaUed  CadmcM,  and 
fortified  by  Zethus  and  Amphion,  whose 
music  is  said  to  h»v^.inade  the  stones  moire 
andipna  lb*  vaUs.arouq^  ^^  city«   Long 
previcwisiy  to  the-. Trojan  war  jit  was  be- 
sifged.  by  t|te  Aigiye  chiefs,  the  allies  of 
Folynices:    the  Th«bans  successfully  re- 
sisted their  attacks*  and  finaJJy  obtained^ 
a  signal  victory;  but  the  Epigoini>  or  de- 
soendants  ^f  the  seven  warriors^,  having 
raked  an  army  to  avenge  the  defeat  and 
defAh  of  their  fathers^  the  city  was  on  this  . 
ooQasion  taken  by  assault  and  sacked.     It 
took  no  pfTt  in  the  siege  of  Troy  ;  but  in 
the  time  of  Homer,  who  igpeaks  of  its  se?en 
gates  it  appears  to  have  once  more  attained 
considerable  prosperity.     It  was  invested 
by  the  Grecian,  army  under  Pausanias, 
after  the  battle  of  Platna;   but,  on  the 
surrender  of  those  who  had  proved  them- 
selves most  zealous  partisans  of  the  Per- 
sionsy  the  siege  wa»  raised,  and  the  cou- 
fe4erates  withdrew  from  the  Thebau  ter- 
ritory.     Her  jealousy  of  the  Atlienians 
afterwards  induced  her  to  form  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Iiaoeda?monian%  to  whom 
she   was  of   great  service  in  the  Pelo- 
ponncsian  war;  but»  afVer  its  conclusion 
the  Lacedoimooians,  finding  a  favourable 
opportunity,  reduced  Tliebea  under   their 
dominion,  established  in  it  their  favourite 
form  of  government,  aristocracy,  and  placed 
a  garrison  in  the  citadel.      It  was  freed, 
ho^vcve^,  by  the  valour  of  Pelopidas,  under 
whose  able  conduct,  and  that  of  Epami- 
nondas,  it  became  for  a  time  the  most 
powerful  city  in  Greece.     After  the  battle 
of  ChsDronea,  in  which  the  Thebans  bore  a 
prificipal  part,  Philip  placed  a  garrison  In 
the  citadel  of  Thebes  ;  but,  on  his  death, 
the  Thebans  rose  in  arms  against  his  son, 
Alexander  the  Great.      The  latter,  how- 
ever, having  taken    the    city  by  storm, 
B.  c.  S35,  rased  it  to  the  foundations,  the 
house  that  had  been  occupied  by  Pindar 
being  alone  excepted  from  the  general  de- 
struction ;  such  of  the  inhabitant  amount- 
ing, it  is  said,  to  30,000,  as  had  not  been 
kiUed>  being  at  the  same  time  sold  as 
slaves.     But  about  twenty  years  afler  this 
catastrophe  the  city  was  rebuilt  by  Cas- 
sander,  when  the  Athenians,  forg4;tting  the 
ancient  animosities  that  bad  subsisted  be- 
tween them  and  tlie  Thel>ans,  generously 
contributed  towards  the  reconstruction  of 
thQ  walls.     Subsequently  the  city  under- 
went many  vicissitudes.    It  appears  to  have 
suffered  from  the  exactions  of  Sylla ;  and  in 
the  time  of  Strabo  it  wat  reduced  to  a  mere 
village.     Inscriptions,  and  traces,  of  monu- 
ments, and  public  buildings,  arc  still  found 
in  21i€ba  or  Stiva^  which  occupies  the  site 


oC  the  ancient  diT.  Baddes.EfsmiBODdis 
and  Pelopidas,  'Aiebes  gave  btrth  to  He- 
Biod  aii^  Pindar,  and  napj  other  &• 
♦iywtpi^ghixl  individuaV>— II.  An  aociefit 
and  celebrated  city  of  .Africa,  called  i^ 
DiospoitBi  and  in  the  Scrijitures  So, 
situated  in  the  centre  of  Upper  Egvpt. 
which  was  thence  caBed  Thebaid.  lo 
origm  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  an»- 
quity ;  but  its  fouadalion  has  been  wcnW 
to  Osiris,  and  its  most  flourishing  v^rvA 
appears  to  have  been  abo"'  »■  j-  ^''^• 
^ts  greatness,  wealth,  aod  splendour  src 
mentioned  by  Homer,  who  calh  ii  -^tb. 
city  with  a  hundred  gates"  {Iha^^' 
py  losl  The  seat  of  govonment  bad  kx3 
removed  from  Thebes  to  Memphis  (ncr 
Cairo),  previously  to  the  invasion  >-d 
conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Per<>ans  ;j> 
der  Cambyscs.  This  event  took  f  ■« 
B.  c.  525.  when,  according  \o  Dio^it^-^ 
the  Persians  plundered  and  Kt  h^  » 
Thebes.  It  iippcars,  howcwr.  to  hare,  a 
some  degr^  recovered  from  this  d|^^^^^. 

But  aOcr  tbe  conquest  of  ^^yl!^ 
Greeks,  their  whole  attention  J«J^^ 
to  the  improvement  and  emUli**^?;  * 
Alexaadria,  so  that  the  cities  in  \^ 
Egypt,  and  '  especially  Thebes,  pr^ 
sively  declined  in  importance  and  poiH. 
lation.  Its  fall  was  accelerated  bj 
having  revolted  iigainst  Pt^^^'J  f ,. 
pater,  by  whpm  it  was  ^ubiequeDjly  J^ 
duoed,  and  given  up  ^^"^^^ 
cution.  The  rums  of  ^®  j^juisks, 
of  temples,  sphinxes  colossi  sikI  o«"_^ 
occupy  an  extent  of  nearly  «»  ^^^ 
convey  an  indeUble  impr«ssi<»  ot  we 
grandeur  and  splendour  of  this  ^'^'^ 
city,-II^/Acitvof  Mys*?f^ 
Hypoplacia.  from  lying  under  tbc^^ 
mounteinofPW  At  the  co^ 
ment  of  the  iVojan  war  it  was  ^ 
by  the  Ciliciansj  whose  l^Jg^Tft^^^ 
the  father  of  Andromache;  but  it  »•'  ^^ 

and  sacked  by  AchUles,  «^^  °Sfllk.i» 
—  IV.  Phthiotic*.  a  city  of  Tb^^^;^ 
the  district  of  Phthiotb,  about  SW^  ^^ 
from  Larissa,  and  not  far  fi"t>^  .^  jj. 
It  possessed  considerable  c^'"*""!^^,  im- 
portance from  the  excelld"^- .  '  r  /^^ 
hour  ;  and  in  a  military  po»»^  ?|  ^,^, 
its  influence  was  also  great,  *»  ^^^ 
manded  the  great  roads  of  Ma^  u^ 
Tliessaly,  from  its  vicinity  to  V^^ 
Pherae,  and  Pharsalus.  ,       ^  \li 

ThebXis,  I.,  the  name  «(!f^|^  tt« 
territory  or  district  in  wbicn  *"  j^^ , 
capital  oif  Boeotia,  was  situate  •  ^^^ 
similar,  though  in  a  much  *i^^^  ^^a 
it  was  the  nanK;  of  on^  of  th*  iv^ri^* 
divisions  of  anciunt  Egypt  (See-*' 
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IT:)— II.   The  title  of  one  of  Statius's 
poems. 

These,  I.  See  Thkha  —  XL  Wife  of 
Alexander,  tyrtnt  of  Phera,  persuaded  by 
Pelopidas  to  murder  her  husband. 

Thkmis,  the  Grecian  goddess  of  Justice 
or  Law,  daughter  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 
and  mother  by  Jupiter  of  the  Fates,  the 
Seasons,  Peace,  Order,  Justice,  and  ail 
deities  beneficial  to  mankind.  Themis  is 
said  to  have  succeeded  her  mother  Earth 
in  the  possession  of  the  Delphic  oracle, 
and  to  have  voluntarily  resigned  it  to  her 
sister  Phoebe,  who  gtive  it  as  a  natal  gift 
to  Ph(Bbus  Apollo.  She  is  generally 
represented  in  a  form  resembling  that  of 
Athene,  but  carrving  the  horn  of  plenty 
in  one  hand,  and  a  pair  of  scales  in  the 
other. 

THEsftsctaA,  an  aiicient  city  of  Pontus, 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name, 
whose  exact  site  has  never  been  ascertained. 
Diodorus  ascribes  its  origin  to  the  Ama- 
zons, who  are  said  to  have  founded  a 
powerful  kingdom  on  the  Thermodon, 
where  they  were  afterwards  conquered  by 
Hercules,  and  many  slain.  The  city  was 
destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  Mithri- 
datic  war. 

ThxmTsok,  a  famous  physician,  bom  at 
Laodicea  about  a.  c.  90.  He  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Asclepiades,  firom  whose  opinions, 
however,  he  afterwards  dissented,  and,  hav- 
ing repaired  to  Rome,  became  the  founder 
olf  a  sect  called  Methodicif  because  be 
wished  to  introduce  a  greater  degree  of 
precision  into  the  science  of  medicine  than 
existed  before  hb  time. 

TrkmistIus  of  Paphlagonia,  a  cele- 
brated orator  and  philosopher,  in  the 
fourth  century  a.  s.,  called  Evphrade$t 
**  fine  speaker,"  from  his  eloquent  delivery. 
Constantius  elevated  him  to  the  rank  of 
senator.  Julian  made  him  prefect  of 
Constantinople,  a.  o.  362,  and  kept  up 
an  epistolary  correspondence  with  him. 
He  was  highly  regarded,  too,  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  this  prince  down  to  Theodosius 
the  Great,  who  confided  to  him,  although 
he  was  a  pagan,  the  education  of  his  son 
Arcadius.  He  was  employed  also  on 
various  public  matters,  and  on  several  em- 
bassies. Themistius  was  the  master  of 
Libanius  and  StAugustin;  and  an  inti- 
mate friendship  subsisted  between  him 
and  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  who  styled 
him  *'  the  king  of  argumenta.**  Themis- 
tius resided  for  some  time  also  at  Rome, 
and,  both  in  this  city  as  well  as  in  Con- 
stantinople, he  lectured  on  the  systems  of 
Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  but 
more  particularly  the  latter.     Several  of 


his  orations  and  philosophical  works  are 
still  extant 

Thxmisto.     See  Athamas. 

Thzmist5clks,  L,  a  celebrated  general, 
son  of  Neocles  and  Euterpe,  or  Abro- 
tonum,  a  native  of  Caria,  Thrace,  or 
Acamania,  was  born  at  Athens  a.  c.  514. 
Numerous  anecdotes  are  told  of  hia 
youthful  waywardness,  and  of  hia  aaa- 
duous  preference  of  the  usefbl  to  the 
elegant  arts ;  but  all  his  juvenile  pursuits 
tended  to  develope  those  brilliant  quali- 
ties, both  as  a  statesman  and  a  general, 
which  he  afterwards  displayed.  He  fought 
at  Marathon  under  Miltiades,  and  for  se- 
veral years  afterwards  took  an  active  part 
in  public  affairs ;  but  it  was  not  till  a.  c. 
482,  the  year  after  Aristides*  banishment, 
of  which  he  had  been  one  of  the  chief 
authors,  that  he  became  archon  Epony- 
mus,  the  democratic  party  to  which  he 
was  attached  being  then  omnipotent  at 
Athens.  He  then  commenced  that  career 
of  policy  by  which  be  sought  to  extend 
the  naval  power  of  Athens,  and  which 
resulted  in  making  the  Athenians  the 
supreme  power  in  Greece.  With  the  de- 
sign apparently  of  reducing  JEgina,  but 
in  reality  with  the  object  of  making  pre- 
parations for  the  Persian  invasion,  which, 
as  he  anticipated,  was  at  hand,  he  in- 
duced the  people  to  consent  to  the  produce 
of  the  silver  mines  of  Laurion,  which  used 
to  be  divided  among  them,  being  devoted 
to  the  building  of  diiips  of  war ;  and  they 
soon  had  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  triremes 
afloat  in  their  harbours.  He  also  prevailed  on 
the  Athenians  to  pass  a  decree  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  up  their  navy,  twenty 
new  ships  should  be  built  every  year.  The 
wisdom  of  his  views  soon  became  appa- 
rent When  Xerxes,  son  of  Darius,  flushed 
with  the  inglorious  victory  of  Thermo- 
pylae, was  advancing  towards  Athena, 
B.  c.  480,  the  Athenians,  by  the  advice  of 
Themistocles,  sought  refuge  in  Salamis  and 
the  adjacent  islands ;  and  the  combined 
fleet  of  the  Peloponnesians  being  entrusted 
to  his  care,  Eurybiades,  however,  the  £^par- 
tan  commander,  being  the  nominal  head,  he 
directed  all  his  operations  to  destroy  the  ar- 
mament of  Xerxes,  and  ruin  his  maritime 
power.  An  engagement  had  been  fought 
in  the  spring  at  Artemisium,  in  which  the 
Greeks,  aided  by  a  storm,  which  damaged 
the  ships  of  the  Persians,  gained  a  consider- 
able advantage ;  but  the  numbers  of  the 
enemy  had  struck  the  Greeks  with  great 
alarm,  and  a  decisive  battle  would  nevtt 
have  been  fought  if  Themistocles,  finding 
threats  and  entreaties  to  be  of  no  avail, 
had  not  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem  to 
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oompel  tbem  to  fight  He  sent  a  menage 
to  the  Persian  admiral,  informing  him  that 
the  Greeks  were  on  the  point  of  dispers- 
ing, and  that  if  the  Persians  would  attack 
them  while  they  were  assembled,  they 
would  easily  conquer  them  all  at  onee, 
whereas  it  would  otherwise  be  necessary 
to  defeat  them  one  after  another.  This 
apparently  well-meant  advice  was  eagerly 
taken  up  by  the  enemy,  who  now  hasten- 
ed, as  he  thought,  to  destroy  the  fleet  of 
the  Greeks.  But  the  event  proved  the 
wisdom  of  Themistocles.  The  unwieldy 
armament  of  the  Persians,  unable  to  per- 
form any  movements  in  the  narrow  straits 
between  the  island  of  Salamis  and  the  main- 
land, became  an  easy  prey  to  their  oppo- 
nents, who  gained  a  most  complete  and 
brilliant  victory,  losing  only  forty  ships, 
while  the  Persians  lost  two  hundred,  or, 
according  to  Ctesias,  even  five  hundred. 
Very  soon  after  the  victory  was  decided, 
Xerxes,  with  the  remains  of  his  fleet, 
left  the  Attic  coast,  and  sailed  towards 
the  Hellespont.  Themistocles,  in  the 
mean  time,  in  order  to  get  completely  rid 
of  the  king  and  his  fleet,  sent  a  message 
to  him,  exhorting  him  to  hasten  back  to 
Asia  as  speedily  as  posnble,  for  otherwise 
he  would  be  in  danger  of  having  his  re- 
treat out  off.  In  accordance  with  this  ad- 
vice, Xerxes  hastened  from  Greece,  and  his 
fleets  became  an  easy  conquest  to  the  vic- 
torious Greeks.  After  the  Perman  army 
had  been  defeated  at  Plataoa  and  Mycale, 
B.  c.  479,  Themistocles  used  his  influence 
with  the  Athenians  to  have  the  fi>rtifications 
restored  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  before 
the  invasion  of  Xerxes ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  remonstrances  of  ihe  Spartans,  the 
three  porta  of  Fhalerum,  Munychta,  and 
Hneus  were  fortified  with  a  double  range 
of  walls,  and  the  last-mentioned  harbour 
Gomieeted  by  long  walls  with  the  city  of 
Athens.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  glory 
the  conqueror  of  Xerxes  incurfed  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  countrymen.  He  was 
accused  of  participating  in  the  conspiracy 
of  Fausanias ;  and  although  nodiing  was 
proved  against  him,  he  was  banished  by 
the  ostracism,  a.  a  471.  He  first  took  up 
bis  residence  at  Aiigos,  but  subsequently 
found  refuge  with  Artaxerxes,  son  of  the 
prince  whom  his  skill  and  valour  had 
driven  from  Greece,  who  received  him  with 
kindness,  made  him  one  of  his  greatest 
fiivourites,  and  bestowed  three  ridb  cities 
OD  him,  to  provide  him  with  bread,  vrine, 
and  meat.  The  manner  of  his  death  is 
vaeertain :  some  aflSrm  that  he  poisoned 
himaeli^  others  that  he  fiell  a  prey  to  a 
Tioleot  distemper.     His  bones  were  oon- 


veyed  to  Attica,  and  hononred  with  a 
magnificent  tomb  by  the  Athenianfl^ 
who  beg^  to  repent  too  late  of  their 
crueltjF  to  the  saviour  of  his  eountrr. 
He  died  in  his  sixty-sixth  year,  about  a.  c 

THEOCLTidhrns,  son  of  Tbestor,  a  aooth* 
sayer  of  Argolis,  who  foretold  to  Penelope 
and  Telemacfatts  the  speedy  return  of 
Ulysses. 

THXocmrriTs,  a  eeldirated  Greek  Ba* 
colic  poet,  son  of  Phixagoras  and  Ffailtana, 
a  native  of  Syracuse,  flouririied  unte 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt, 
and  Hiero  II.  of  Syracuse,  a.  c.  S7a 
He  was  instructed,  in  his  earlier  years,  by 
Asdepiades  of  Samoa  and  Ruletas  of 
Cos ;  subaequenlly  he  became  the  friead 
of  Aratus,  and  passed  a  part  of  his  days  st 
Alexandria,  and  the  remainder  in  Sicily. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  he  was  strangled 
by  order  of  Hiero,  king  of  Seily,  in  r»> 
venge  for  some  satiricsl  invectives.  Of 
his  poetical  compositions  thirty  icIy-Bia 
and  some  epigrams  are  extant  wluefa  ai^ 
universally  admired  for  beanty,  elegaatee, 
and  simplicity. 

ThvodXxas,  or  Tbiodaiias,  a  king  of 
Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor,  killed  by  Hemiles 
because  he  refiised  to  treat  him  and  his 
son  Hyllus  with  hospitality. 

Theodxctss,  a  Gredc  orator  and  poet 
of  Phaselis  in  Pamphyiia,  son  «f  An^ao- 
der,  and  disciple  of  Isoeratea.  He  wrote 
fifty  tragedies,  and  was  one  of  the  peels 
selected  by  Qjoeen  Artemisia  to  proaamt 
funeral  eulogiums  upon  her  husband  Maa 
solus.     He  died  at  Athois. 

TuxondKA,  a  name  oommoo  to  many 
empresses  of  Rome  and  of  the  Eaat,  aftn 
the  division  of  the  empire. 

TfixoDoaiTus,  oite  of  ther  Greek  fctlia% 
a  native  of  Antioch,  and  a  diwifple  of 
Chi780sUnnt  made  bishop  of  Cyrrhns,  ia 
Syria,  a.  d.  420.  He  at  first  embraeed  the 
opinions  of  Nestorius,  but  sabaequeBriy 
wrote  against  that  hereaareh.  Hia  aaal 
for  the  Catholic  fiuth  rendered  hiaa  eib- 
noxious  to  the  Eutychians,  by  wboaa  he 
was  deposed  in  the  sjrnod  whi^  they  bdU 
at  Ephesus;  but  he  was  restored  to  ids 
diocese  by  the  council  of  ChaldedoiK  a.  a. 
451,  and  spent  the  remander  of  his  Isie 
in  literary  pursuits.  He  died  ju  iib  ^ST^ 
in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  ate,  *^  i  liiiku 
various  otiier  works*  llieoravt  ia  the 
author  of  a  history  commencing  a.  au 
where  that  of  Eusebins  end^  and 
tinned  down  to  a.  n.  457. 

THSonoaieos,  I.,  aon  of  Alarie» 
oeeded  Wallia,  king  of  the  Vidigo«ha«p  ju  i>. 
419.     He  invaded  Gauldiuii^  the  lattv 
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yens  c^  the  reign  of  Theodonus  II.,  and 
laid  siege  to  ArUs^  a.  d.  425 ;  but  the  city 
was  relieved  by  AetiiUy  general  of  Valeo- 
tinian  III.,  with  whom  he  concluded  a 
peace  which  lasted  three  years.  In  oon- 
sequence  of  a  misunderstanding,  Theodorie 
besieged  Narbonne,  ▲.  o.  436 ;  and  shortly 
after,  having  defeated  Count  Litorius, 
an  able  general  of  Aetius,  who  had  ad- 
vanced at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Huns  to 
the  very  gates  of  Toulouse,  he  concluded 
a  treaty  cS  amity  with  Aettus  himself,  who 
bad  hastened  with  a  powerful  force  to 
avenge  the  defeat  of  his  frioid.  Theo- 
dorie thenceforth  devoted  himself  to  the 
promotion  of  the  welfare  of  bis  subjects : 
but  on  the  invasion  of  Gaul  by  Attila, 
A.  o.  450,  he  took  up  arms  in  conjunction 
with  Aetius;  and  having  met  the  forces 
of  the  Huns  at  ChAkua  sur  Mame,  he  fell 
at  the  eommencement  of  an  engagemenjt  in 
which  his  troops  were  victorious^  a.  d. 
451.  —  II.  Surnamed  the  Great,  son  of 
Theodemir,  king  of  the  Ostroffoths,  was 
bom  A.  o.  451.  He  received  bis  edu- 
cation at  Constantinople,  whither  he  had 
been  sent  as  a  hostage  in  his  eighth  year. 
On  his  return,  a.  n.  47S,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  the  sobjugation  of  some  SI*- 
vonian  tribes,  and  accompanied  his  fiither 
on  an  expedition  into  Thessaly^  which  re- 
sulted in  a  large  accession  of  territory  to 
the  Goths.  He  auoceeded  to  the  throne 
A.  n.  475  ;  and  after  a  long  reign,  during 
which  bis  talents  both  aa  a  generid,  a  states- 
man, and  a  legislator,  were  cooq>icuous, 
died  A.  n.  5S6. 

THKonOans,  L*  a  disciple  of  Axete, 
dauf^ter  of  Aristippus,  and  afterwards 
the  Aieoessor  of  Anoiceris  in  the  Cy- 
renaic  school,  lived  about  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century  b.c.  Having  been 
banished  firom  Cyrene,  his  native  ctty,  for 
the  freedom  of  his  rdigious  opinions,  he 
took  reftige  in  Athens;  but  his  impiety 
would  have  proved  fatal  to  him  there,  had 
not  Demetrius  Phalereus  interposed  in  his 
fiitour,  and  procured  him  an  asylum  at  the 
eourt  of  Ptolemy  Soter.  AfUr  a  long  inter- 
val he  returned  to  Athens,  where  he  is  said 
to  have  at  last  suffered  death  by  hemlock 
lor  his  oontampt  of  the  Grecian  superati- 
liona.  Theodorus  the  philosopher  of  Cyrene 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  mathe- 
matiaian  of  the  same  name  and  place, 
who  is  mentioned  among  the  teachers  of 
Flato, — XL  A  rhetorician  of  Gadara,  or 
more  properly  of  Bhodes.  He  was  the 
preceptor  of  'nberins,  afterwards  emperor, 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  described  as  a 
miztore  of  mnd  and  blood  (infA^r  vSfwrt 


ThkososIa,  Oaffu^  a  town  on  the  iOuA* 
east  side  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese. 

Txnooosiordus,  I.,  a  town  of  Armen]|^ 
built  by  Theodosius,  east  of  Arze,  on  the 
river  Arazes.  It  was  a  frontier  town  of 
the  lower  empire,  and  is  now  called  HaS" 
aan^Caia,  and  otherwise  CaH-ealot  or  the 
BetnOifml  CoMtle,  .•^  IL  More  anciently 
called  Resaina,  nowAos-ain,  a  city  of  Meso* 
potamia,  on  the  Chaboras,  founded  by  a 
colony  in  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus ; 
hence  it  was  sometimes  called  Colania 
Septimia  Rtatdnenorwnu 

TuxoDoslus,  I.,  a  distinguished  officer 
in  the  reign  of  Valentinian  I.,  whose 
brave  and  skilful  conduct  preserved  Bri- 
tain and  recovered  Africa.  He  was  un^ 
justly  put  to  death  by  Gratian  shortly  after 
the  latter's  accession  to  the  throne,  a.  d.  376. 
—  II.  Flavins,  surnamed  *'the  Great,**  a 
celebrated  Roman  emperor,  son  of  the  pre^ 
ceding,  bom  a.  n.  345.  He  was  invested 
with  the  imperial  purple  by  Gratian,  who 
made  him  his  colleague,  and  gave  him  the 
eastern  empire,  with  the  addition  of  Illy- 
ricum,  a.  d.  379.  The  first  years  of  his  reign 
were  marked  by  different  conquests  over 
the  barbarians.  The  Goths  were  defeated 
in  Thrace,  and  4000  of  their  chariots  with 
an  immense  number  of  prisoners  were  the 
rewards  of  the  victory.  The  inveterate 
enemies  of  Rome  now  sued  for  peace,  and 
treaties  of  alliance  were  made  with  distant 
nations.  His  reign  was  not  less  devoted  to 
religion  than  to  politics ;  and  his  zeal  for 
Christianity  led  him  to  adopt  severe  mear 
sures  against  pagans  and  heretics.  Du* 
ring  the  civil  wars  in  the  West  he  made 
two  successful  campaigns  in  Italy;  and, 
after  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  usurper 
Eugenius,  he  became  sole  emperor  of  the 
Roman  world.  Convinced,  however,  of 
the  necessity  of  an  emperor  in  each  of  the 
imperial  cities,  he  assigned  to  his  younger 
son  Honoriut  the  sceptre  of  the  Western 
empire,  and  associated  Arcadius  the  elder 
with  himself  in  the  East  Scarcely  had  he 
oonqileted  this  arrangement,  when  his  con- 
stitution, which  had  always  been  feeble, 
gave  way,  and  he  expired,  to  the  universal 
regret  of  the  empire,  a.  d.  395,  in  the 
fi^-first  year  of  his  age.— III.  Grandson 
oi  the  preceding,  was  bom  a.  n.  401,  and 
succeeded  his  fiither  Arcadius  as  emperor 
of  the  eastern  Roman  empire,  though  only 
in  his  eighth  year.  The  reins  of  govern- 
ment were  assumed  by  Atbenius,  the  pr8^• 
feetus  pnrtorio,  who  carried  it  on  till  a.  n. 
4 1 4k  when  be  voluntarily  resigned  it  into 
the  hands  of  Pulcheria,  sister  of  the  em* 
p«ror ;  but  during  the  whole  of  his  subse* 
quent  reign,  Theodosius  took  no  interest  in 
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Hie  affwn  of  gOTemmenty  leaving  la  tb« 
huida  of  his  nstor  tho  dUpoMl  of  A  officet 
of  fUto»  sod  all  plM«»  of  tnut  and  honour. 
Ho  married  Eudoxia,  or  Atbanaia  (sec 
AtBENAu),  dau^tar  of  the  phUosopfaer 
Xteontiiu,  remarluible  ibr  nrtue  and  pioty, 
and  died  a.d.  450^  laavtog  one  daughter, 
Lifoioia  £odoxia,  whom  ha  had  married  to 
tfaa  empennr  Valcntinian.  In  the  reign  of 
thia  emperor  waa  compiled  the  Theodonam, 
Cbda^  eonaisting  of  tba  chief  institutions 
and  laws  of  the  Christian  eraperon»  from 
Constaittina  the  Great  to  bu  own  time.— 
IV.  A  mathematician  of  Tripolis,  in  Lydia, 
who  flourished  probably  under  tJie  emperor 
Triyan,  about  a.  n.  100,  and  was  the  au- 
thor-of  three  books  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
sphere,  of  which  Ptolemy  and  auooceding 
%riteft  availed  themselves. 

Tanooiixat  an  elegiac  post  of  Megan, 
^ho  lived  about  the  close  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury a.  c,  and  is  said  to  haire  attained  to 
the  age  of  eighty-eight  years.  He  was 
exiled  from  Megara  for  bis  political  senti* 
ments;  and  after  Tisitiog  SlcUy,  £ub«a,and 
Sparta,  retired  to  Thebes,  where  be  took 
up  his  permanent  abode.  He  bekmged  to 
the  class  called  Gnomic  poets  ;  but  few  of 
his  yeraes  have  reached  our  times. 

Thxoh,  I.,  a  Greek  painter  of  Samos, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alex* 
aoder  of  Macedonia,  and  was  reckoned  one 
of  the  masters  of  his  age,  on  account  of  his 
powers  of  invention  and  the  gfracefulnsss 
of  his  execution.—  II.  A  native  of  Smyr- 
na, usually  called  the  Elder,  who  probably 
lived  about  the  commencement  of  the  se«> 
eond  century  of  our  era.  He  was  a  Pla» 
tonist  in  his  tenets,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on 
the  works  of  Plato,  so  fitr  as  tliey  related 
to  geometry,  arithmetic,  music,  and  astro- 
nomy. -^ III.  A  mathematician  of  Alex- 
andria, (usually  called  the  Younger,  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  above,)  conteow 
porary  with  Pappus,  who  4ived  towards 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era. 
He  observed  a  solar  and  lunar  eclipse, 
Ju  D.  365 ;  but  he  is  chiefly  known  for  his 
"  Commentary  on  the  Elements  of  Euclid." 
He  wss  father  of  the  celebrated  but  un- 
fortunate Hypatia.     See  Hytktia, 

TtfxoraiMB,  a  daughter  of  Blsaltus, 
whom  Neptune  changed  into  a  sheep,  and 
conveyed  to  die  island  CruAiissa,  where 
she  bore  him  the  ram  with  a  golden  fleece, 
which  carried  Pbryxus  to  Colchis. 

ThxopuInbs,  a  Greek  historian,  bom 
at  Mitylene.  Being  expelled  from  bis  na- 
tive country  he  repaired  to  Its! y,  where  be 
formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Pompey, 
the  Roman  general,  whom  he  accompanied 
in  all  his  expeditions,  and  from  whom  be 


procured  many  fivrours  foe  lus  couzitry- 
men.  He  was  sppointed  axnfaossndor  to 
Ptolemy  Auletes,  a.  c.  59.  After  the  bat- 
tle of  iPharsalia,  be  advised  Pompey  to  re- 
tire to  the  court  of  Egypt,  while  be  bimsdl' 
repaired  to  Rome,  where  be  lived  in  retire- 
ment till  he  died.  He  wrote  a  **  History 
of  the  Wars  of  the  Romana  in  vanous 
Countries,  under  the  Command  of  Pom- 
pey,**  of  which  there  remain  cmly  a  few 
fragmenta 

TuxoraiLUs  I.,  the  osa^ciate  of  Triboai- 
anus  and  Dorotheus  in  oompiliog  the  Insn- 
tutes,  of  which  work  he  has  left  a  paraphras« 
in  Greek*  He  also  wrote  a  oominentazy  en 
the  Pandects,  of  which  some  fraguiients  re- 
main.—II.  A  celebrated  bishop  of  Aa- 
tioch,who  flourished  in  the  second  century. 
He  waa  ordained  bishop  ▲.  n.  1 68,  and  was 
the  first  who  used  the  term  Trini^  to  ex- 
press the  three  persons  in  the  Go&emd. 

TaxoruaasTus,  a  celebrated  Greek  pliilo- 
sopher,  was  born  at  Eresus,  in  Tipshos  a.  c 
382.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Plato,  and  after- 
wards of  Aristode..  His  or^guul  nasne 
waa  SyrtomiM;  but  Plato  induced  him  to 
exohangO  it  for  Ev^bragtus,  '^fine  speaker,** 
to  intimate  his  exc^lenoe  in  speaking, 
and  afterwards  for  Theopkrashut  **  dtvinc 
speaker."  When  Aristotle  withdrew  from 
the  Lyoeiun,  Theophrastus  became  his 
successor,  and  in  a  ^ort  time  the  nomber 
of  his  auditors  was  increased  to  9CXXL  He 
is  said  to  have  delivered  his  country  twice 
from  the  oppression  of  tyrants  ;  and  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty-five^  l«m><»«it;»^  t^ 
brevity  of  human  life.  Several  of  his 
works  are  extant ;  the  principal  of  whkh 
are  the  **  History  of  PlanU  ;**  the  »  Treatise 
on  Stones ;"  and  the  **  Characterea^*'  or 
«  Characters  of  Men.  '* 

Tuiorous,  a  name  given  to  Antiodi, 
because  tiie  Christians  first  recciyed  their 
name  there. 

TuxoroMPUs,  I.,  a  king  of  Sparta,  of 
the  fiimily  of  the  Prodidie,  who  dia^tio* 
guished  himself  by  the  many  new  regu- 
lations he  introduced.     He  died  after  a 
long  and  peaceful  reign,  a.  c.  723.  —  IL 
A  Greek  historian,  a  native  of  Chiost  bom 
about  a.  c,  380.      His  fitthcr,   DasDasi»- 
'  tratus,  became  an  object  of  strong  dislike 
to  his  fellow-citisens  on  account  of  fab 
attachment  to  Sparta;  and  being  eventoally 
exiled,  repaired  to  Asia  Bfinor  with  hia  sod, 
who  soon  acquired  great  reputation  for 
his  eloquence.     At  the  age  of  forty^fiv^ 
Theopompus  returned  to  his  natiTO  city, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Alexander  tba 
Great ;  but  after  the  death  of  that  prince 
he  was  again  expelled.     He  next   Ibond 
protection  in  ^gypt  from  Ptolemy^  son  of 
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L^^; '  'biit  Ah^ing'  that  his  suceessor,- 
Ptolemy  PhllilddplittS,  w&i  Kost^ely  dis- 
posed to  tiim/  )ie  quitted  the  ctitmtrr,  ernd- 
nothiiig'fs  ktibt^'b  6f  hli  fatnte  hht6ty', 
'the  loss  of  the  V6r1ts  of  llieopompas,  of 
which  numerous' f^gment^TeMain,  is  one! 
of  the  greatest  that 'ancient  history  has 
stistained. ' 

ThkoxkhYA,  a  flbfiv^  celebrated  in 
h6A6ur  of  aH'th^'gOds  in  ercry  dty  of 
Greece,  especially  at  Athens.  TTie  Dios- 
cufi  established  afbitiTalof  the  same  name 
in  honour  of  the  god^  who'  had  rished  th^m 
at  one  of  their  totert^nments. 

Thxaa,  Sani&firti,  ode  of  the  Sf^orades 
in  the  ^gean  Ses,  aneil^ntlycalldd  CaUittei 
originally  occupied  by  the  rboenicians,  but 
subsequently  colonised  by  the  Lacedsmo-. 
nians  under  Theras,  a  descendant  of  Cad- 
mus, It  always  remained  frithftil  to  its 
mother  city,  Sparta,  It  has  acquired  its 
chief  importance  from  having  founded  the 
colony  of  Cy^ene  in  Africa,  undei*  the  con- 
duet  of  Battus,  a.  c«  6St. 

THcaAMiifss,  son  of  Hagnon,  a  pupil 
of  Socrates,  and  affcerwar£  one  or  the 
Athenian  generab  alMg  with  Alotbiadto 
and  Thrasvbolus.  He  waft  appointed  by 
the  Ijacedsmonians  one  of  the  thirty 
tyrants  at  Athens  $  but  the  moderation 
of  his  tiews  giving  offlnace  to  his  col- 
leagues, Critias  denounced  him  to  the 
senate ;  and  when  he  perceived  a  dispo- 
sition' on  the  part  of  the  judges  to  aeqnit 
tfa^  accused,  he  surrounded  the  tribunal 
with  his  creatures,  and  pronounced  soitence 
of  death  againH  Theramenes  by  his  own 
authority.  Socrates  endeavoured  to  save 
the  lift'  of  his  iHettd,  but  in  vain ;  and 
Hiaramtees,  finding  himself  overpowered 
by  his  enemies,  drank  off  the  &ta}  draught, 
B.  c.  404,  with  the  words,  «  To  the  health 
of  my  dear  Ckittts."  I^Vom  the  fickleness 
of  his  disposition,  he  has  been  called  Cb» 
thitntus,  this-'bdng*  the  *ame  Of  a  sort  of 
ssndal  eqiially  adapted  for  both  fiset 

TosaArKX^  or  Tssaphe,  a  town  of  La- 
odnia,  west  of  the  Eurotas,  where  Apollo 
had  a  temple  called  JRIirA^tMi.'  It  received 
its  name  finom  Therapne,  daughter  of  Leieir. 
Castbr  and  Pollux  were  bom  there,  hence 
called  TherajnutifitOftt,  Helen  is  called 
Therapfuta  tfirffo,  ftom  this  the  place  of  her 
birth. 

THxaAs,  son  of  Atrtcsibn  of  Laceds^- 
mon,  who  conducted  a  colony  to  Callbte, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Thera. 

THiaAsiA,  a  small  rocky  island  in  the 
^gean,  separated  from  the  north-west 
ooast  of  Thera  by  a  narrow  channel.  It 
still  r^tafaM  its  ancient  name. 

Tbskka^  a  town  of 'Maeedoma,  ailer- 


'  wards  cHUid^'T^tahHiiaf  iti  lionour  of  tfaa^ 
#Hb  of  Cusander.   See  THassALoNtcA.  - 

'  TfmntJt  OMAtHN'ftofAs).  This  term  isfre« 
quently'  nsed'  ineonneetion  with  an  adi 
jectivet  thus,  Hiermae'SaUnuntiaeafa  tho 
warm  baths  adjacent  to  the  andent  Selinus^ 
n6w  Stiaecai  ThenMv  Himefensc8,thoso- 
adjacent  to  Hisnera  on  the  northern  ooaat 
of  Sicily,  now  Termintf  which  has  also  boJ 
come  the  modem  name  fur  the  ramains  oV 
tile  atitictat  city.  So,  also,  in  apealiiBg  of 
the  warm  baths  eonstmcted  at  Rone  by 
various  emperotn,  wo  read  of  the  Thermae 
of  Dioelesian. 

THcaMAicvs  Stxvs,  or  MacKDOiricva 
SiKus;  now  Ot^  of  Sbl&nikii  a  bay  of 
Macedonia,  on  which  stood  tha  diy  of 
Tlienna,  wfaenoe  its  name. 

TuBaMGooy,  TVmMA,  a  famous  river  of 
Gappadocia,  wfiieh  rises  in  the  mountains 
on  tiie  eonHnes  of  Armenia  Minor,  and 
afler  ffowing  throngh  the  ancient  eountty 
of  the  Amaaons,  fidls  rato  the  Buxine  Sea 
near  Themiscyra.  -   ■  - 

TncnMorvLJS^  a  oetebratad  defile  on  tho 
shore  of  the  Malian  gulf,  leading  fVoaa 
Thessaly  into  Locrii  and  Pboeia ;  so  named 
flom  tho  hoi  baA$  in  the  neighbourhood* 
It  has  been  inunortaliaed  in  history  Ibr 
being  the  scene  of  the  unequal  engage- 
ment between  Xerxes  and  the  Oreeks, 
a.  c.  480,  in  which  800  Spartans,  under 
Leottidaa,  resisted  for  three  days  the  at* 
taoks  of  the  most  eouFsmooa  of  the  Per* 
sian  army,  whiefat  ao60r£ng  to  some  his- 
torians, amounted  to  five  nuiHons,  though 
this  must  be  gvaatly  exaggerated.  After 
the  final  defeat  of  the  Persians  a  magm* 
fioent  mommwnt,  the  ruins  of  which  still 
remain,  was  erected  in  honour  of  Leonidao 
and  his  heroio  eompaniona.  It  had  an  iiw 
soription>  said  by  Cioero,  by  whom  it  baa 
been  tnaalated,  to  have  been  written  by 
SimonideBf  emd  which  has  thus  been  ren- 
dered  into  English :  -^ 

*'  To  Lacedciomi't  sons.  O  itranser,  tell 
That  fasMv  (ibedlMit  t9  thslr  Uwis  ee  ftU !" 

TttfeKinrs,  or  TnxaiinM,  a  eity  of  JRio* 
lia,  north->east  of  Stratos,  regarded  as  the 
capital  of  the  country,  and  supposed  to 
have  deriied  its  nam^fhnn  some  warm 
^yrings  in  the  neighbourhood.  Ita  situa- 
tion among  the  mountains  rendered  it  very 
difficult  of  acces^  and  hence  it  was  ro* 
garded  as  a  kind  of  citadel  ibr  all  Atolia* 
It  was  twice  pillaged  by  Philip  III.  of 
Macedon. 

TnaaON,  I. ,  a  king  of  Agrigentum,  who, 
firom  being  a  private  citisen,  became  the 
head  of  the  state,  about  a.  c.  500.  He 
gained  the  prize  in  the  Olympic  games^ 
and  by  his  justice,  moderation,  and  eout^ 
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age»  obteined  the  reip«et  and  esteem  of 
the  nation.  With  the  aid  of  his  aon^in-law, 
Gelon,  he  defeated  the  Carthaginians  in 
a  great  battle ;  and  employed  the  captives 
taken  on  that  occasion  in  constructing 
aome  of  the  great  works  for  which  Agri- 
gentum  was  celd>Faled.-»>II.  A  Rutulian, 
who  attempted  to  kill  ffaeas,  but  perished 
in  the  attempt. 

TBaasAimsa,  a  son  of  Poljnices  and 
Argia,  and  one  of  the  EpigonL  After  the 
capture  of  Thebes,  he  received  the  city 
from  the  hands  of  his  Tictorious  fellow 
chieftains.  At  a  subsequent  period,  when 
already  advanced  in  years,  he  accompanied 
tiie  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war,  but  was 
dain  on  the  shores  of  Mysia  by  Telephus. 

Thbrbitbs,  son  of  Agrius*  brother  of 
(Eneua,  prince  of  ^tolia,  and  cousin  of 
Tydeus  and  Meleager.  Homer  repre- 
sents him  as  the  most  disgusting  and  most 
base  in  spirit  of  all  the  Grecian  host  who 
warred  against  Troy.  He  ultimately  fell 
by  the  hand  of  Achilles,  while  he  was  ridi- 
culing the  sorrow  of  that  hero  for  the  death 
of  Penthesilea. 

TinsiiDiB,  a  patronymic  given  to  the 
Athenians,  from  Theseus,  one  of  their 
kings. 

TansKus,  king  of  Athene  and  son.  of 
jEgeus  by  j£thra,  the  daughter  of  Pit- 
theus,  monarch  of  Troeiene,  was  one  of  tlie 
most  celebrated  heroes  of  antiquity.  He 
was  reared  in  the  palace  of  hb  grandfii- 
ther ;  and  when  he  had  reached  the  proper 
age,  his  mother  having  led  him  to  the  rock 
under  which  his  father  had  deposited  his 
Bword.and  sandals  (see  ^okus),  he  re- 
moved the  rock,  and  taking  possession  of 
what  was  deposited  beneath  it,  he  resolved 
to  proceed  to  Athens,  and  present  himself 
to  Mg^OB.  On  his  way  thither,  he  met 
with  many  adventures,  and  destroyed  Pe- 
riphates,  Sinis,  Sciron,  Procrustes,  and 
the  monstrous  sow  Pbaea,  which  ravaged 
the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Crommyon.  Having  overcome  all  the 
perils  it  the  road*  Theseus  at  length 
reached  Athens,  where  new  dangers  awaited 
him.  He  found  his  father's  court  aU  in 
eonfusion.  The  EaWuatidm,  or  sons  and 
grandsons  of  Pallas,  the  brother  of  iEgeus, 
had  long  seen  with  jealousy  the  sceptre  in 
the  hands  of  an  old  man,  and  now  medi- 
fated  wresting  it  from  his  feeble  grasp. 
Thinking,  however,  that  his  death  could 
not  be  very  remote,  they  resolved  to  wait 
Ibr  that  event ;  but  they  made  no  secret  of 
their  intentions.  The  arrival  of  Theseus 
-threatened  to  disconcert  their  plan.  They 
feared  that  if  this  young  stranger  should 
be  reeeived  as  »  son  of  the  old  king  he 


roiffht  find  in  him  a  piotector  and  avenger; 

and  tta.^.y  lesolved  to  poisott    his    mind 
against  him.     Their  plot  so  &r  aacoeeded 
that  JEgeus  was  on  the  point  of  sacrificing 
his  son,  when  he  recognised  hixn  by  tae 
sword  which  he  worc^  and   then  ackjiov> 
lodged  him  in  the  preseoce  of  aU  the  peo- 
ple. The  Pallantidae  had  reeourae  to  arms. 
but  Theseus  defeated  and  slew  them.  Tbt 
bull  of  Marathon  next  engaged  the  atteo- 
tion  of  Theseus.     He  caught  the  aniiBal 
alive,  led  it  through  the  streets  of  Ath«s^ 
and  sacrificed  it  to  Minerva,  or  the  god 
of  Delphi.     The  Ath^iians  were  at  this 
period  in  deep  affliction  on  account  of  the 
tribute  which  they  were  forced  to  pay  to 
Minos,  king  of  Crete.  (See  ANoaoccns  aed 
MiHOTACEUs.)     Theseus  resolved  to  de- 
liver them  from  this  calamity,  or  die  ia 
the  attempt,   Accordin^y,  when  the  thiid 
time  of  sending  off  this  tribute  canoe,  and 
the  youths  and  maidens  were,  according  t» 
custom,  drawn  by  lot  to  be  sent,  in  spiie 
of  the  entreaties  of  his  &ther  to  the  rao- 
trary,  he  voluntarily  o&red  himself  ma  ooe 
of  the  victims.      T^   ship  departed  as 
usual  under  black   sails^  wluidK  Theseus 
promised  his  fiither  to  change  for  white 
ones  in  case  of  his  returning  victorious. 
When  they  arrived  in  Cretci,  the  youths 
and  maidens  were  exhibited  before  Minos, 
previously  to  their  being  consigned  to  the 
Minotaur;  but  Ariadne,  the  daughter  trf^ 
the  king,  who  was  present,  beeomixte  deeply 
enamoured  of  Theseus,  furnished  hun  with 
a  clew  of  thread,  which  enabled  him  ta 
penetrate  in  safety  the  ^irindiugs  of  the 
labyrinth  till  he  came  to  where  the  ySJua- 
taur  lay,  whom  be  caught  by  the  hair  ^ 
slew.     He  then  got  on  board  with  hit 
companions,  and  sailed  for  Athens.     Ari- 
adne accompanied    his    flight,    but   «» 
abandoned  by  him  on  the  ide  of  I>ia  or 
Naxos.     (See  Aaunva.)     On  his  return 
to  Athens,  Theseus  turned  his  attentioa 
to   legislation.      He  abolished    the  pre- 
vious division  of  the   people    of   Attics 
into  four  tribes,  and  substituted  that  <^  a 
distribution  into  three  classes, —  the  nobles, 
the  husbandmen,  and  the  artisans  (E^vw- 
Tplitu,  TfM/iJpoi,  and  AnfuoupyoLy       As  a 
fiirther  means  of  uniting  the  people,  he 
established    numerous   festivals,   partieit> 
larly  the    Panathenaea,   soIemniscMl    with 
great  splendour  every  fifth  year*  in  com- 
memoration of  this  union  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Attica.     These  ciric  caures  did  not 
prevent  Theseus  from  taking  part  in  naiii- 
tary  enterprises:    he  accompanied    Ha- 
culcs  in  his  expedition  against  the  Ama- 
sons,  who  then  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thermodon ;  and .  he  distinguished  iMw^c^it* 
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•o  milch  in  the  oonflict»  that  Hercules, 
after  the  Tictory,  bestowed  on  him,  as  the 
reward  of  his  valour,  the  hand  of  the  van- 
qaished  queen.  (SeeAirrioPB.)  Theseus 
was  also  a  sharer  in  the  dangers  of  the 
Calydonian  hunt ;  he  was  one  of  the  ad- 
veoturous  band  who  sailed  in  the  Aigo  to 
Colchis;  and  he  aided  his  iiiend  Piri- 
thoiis  and  the  Lapithss  in  their  conflict 
with  the  Centaurs.  (See  Pieitbous.) 
With  the  assistance' of  Pirithotis,  he  carried 
off  the  celebrated  Helen,  daughter  of  Leda, 
then  a  child  of  but  nine  years,  though 
already  of  surpassing  loveliness,  and  placed 
her  under  the  care  of  his  mother  ^thro,  at 
Aphidnxe.  Hethen  prepared toaid  bisfirtend 
in  a  bolder  and  more  perilous  adventure,  the 
abducdon  of  Proserpina  from  the  palace 
of  Pluto;  an  attempt  which  resulted  in 
the  imprisonment  of  both  by  the  monarch 
of  Hades.  From  this  confinement  Theseus 
was  released  by  Hercules ;  but  Pirithoiis 
remained  ever  afterwards  a  captive.  After 
the  death  of  Antiope,  who  had  borne  him  a 
son  named  Hippolytus,  Theseus  married 
Phaedra,  the  daughter  of  Minos,  and  sister 
of  Ariadne.  On  the  invasion  of  Attica  by 
Castor  and  Pollux,  for  the  recovery  of 
their  sister  Helen,  Theseus  retired  to 
Lycomedes,  king  of  the  island  of  Scyros, 
where  he  met  with  hu  death,  either  by  ac- 
cident or  by  treachery  of  his  host ;  for 
ascending  with  Lyoomedes  a  lofty  rock 
to  take  a  view  of  the  island,  he  fell  or  was 
pushed  off  by  his  companion,  and  lost  his 
life  by  the  fell.  The  Athenians  honoured 
his  memory  by  feasts  and  temples ;  placed 
him  among  the  gods ;  and  at  a  later  day  ob- 
tained his  bones  from  the  island  of  Scyi08,and 
interred  them  beneath  the  soil  of  Attica. 

TuEsiioraoRiA,  a  festival  in  honour  of 
Ceres,  surnamed  the  Lawf/imtr  (jbHTfM^opot), 
because  she  first  taught  mankind  the  use  of 
laws.  It  was  celebrated  by  many  cities  of 
Greece,  but  with  most  observation  and 
ceremony  by  the  Athenians.  The  wor- 
shippers were  free-bom  women,  whose 
husbands  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the 
solemnity,  assisted  by  a  priest  and  band  of 
virgins.  The  women  were  clothed  in 
white  garments,  aa  emblematic  of  purity. 

THssMdraxTA,  the  six  inferior  archons 
at  Athens,  who  presided  at  the  election  of 
the  lower  magistrates^  received  criminal 
informations  in  various  matters,  decided 
civil  causes  on  arbitration,  took  the  votes 
at  elections,  and  performed  a  variety  of 
other  offices. 

ThzstIa,  Er«m6  Castro,  an  ancient  town 
ofBcBOtia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Helicon^ 
named  from  Thespia,  daughter  of  Asopus, 
orfrmnkingThespiiis.  The  inhabitanu  of 


Thespia  took  part  in  the  most  eelebratod 
batties  of  antiquity,  and  are  renowned  in 
history  for  their  valour. 

THSsriXniB,  the  offspring  of  Herculea 
by  the  fifty  diaughten  of  Thespius.  On 
attaining  to  manhood,  some  of  them  were 
sent,  by  their  fiither*s  directions,  to  Thebca 
and  Boeotia,  but  the  greater  part  as  a 
colony  to  Sardinia. 

TBKsnXnKs,  I.,  the  fifty  daughters  of 
Thespius,  mothen  of  the  Thespiad«  by 
Hercules.  —  II.  An  appellation  given  to 
the  Muses,  from  Thespia,  near  which  waa 
Helicon,  one  of  the  mountains  sacred  to 
them. 

Thsshs,  a  Greek  dramatic  poet,  bom  at 
Icaria,  an  Athenian  borough,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth  century  a.  c.  He  waa 
a  contemporary  of  Solon  and  Pisistratus, 
and  is  generally  regarded  as  the  inventor  of 
tragedy.  His  bii&place  derived  its  name, 
according  to  tradition,  from  tile  fether  of 
Erigone. 

ThistTus,  a  king  of  Thespia  in  Boeotia, 
son  of  Erectheus,  and  'fether  of  the  Thes- 
piades.     See  TnxsriADXs. 

THEsradrlA,  a  district  of  Epirus  around 
the  Acheron,  extending  along  the  coast 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Ambracian  gulf  to 
the  Tbyamis,  and  reaching  inland  as  fer 
as  Mt  Tomarus.  Thesprotia  was  one  of 
the  most  ancient  abodes  of  the  Pelasgi,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  the 
parent-stock  of  tiie  Thessali.  The  oracle 
of  Dodona  was  situated  within  its  limits. 

ThkssXlia,  a  country  of  Chreeoe,  whose 
boundaries  differed  at  differmt  periods ;  but, 
properly  speaking,  it  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  cbiun  of  Olympus,  west  by 
that  of  Pindus,  south  by  that  of  (Eta,  east  by 
the  ^gean  Sea.  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  general  opinion  of  antiquity,  founded  on 
very  early  traditions,  that  the  great  basin 
of  Thessaly  formed  by  the  mountains  Just 
specified  was  at  some  remote  period  co- 
vered by  the  waters  of  the  Peneus  and  ita 
tributary  rivers,  until  some  great  revo- 
lution of  nature  had  rent  asunder  the  gorge 
of  Tempe,  and  thus  afforded  a  passage  to 
the  pent-up  streams.  Early  traditions 
ascribe  to  llieesaly  the  more  ancient  names 
of  I^rrha,  Amonia,  and  iEolis.  The  two 
former  appellations  belong  rather  to  the 
age  of  mythology;  the  latter  refen  to 
that  remote  period  when  the  plains  of 
Hiessaly  were  occupied  by  the  iEolian 
Pelasgi,  previously  to  the  country  being 
occupied  by  the  Thessalians,  who  are  said 
to  have  come  originally  trcm  Thesprotia. 
At  what  precise  period  it  assumed  the  name 
of  Thessaly  cannot,  perhaps,  now  be  de- 
termined.    In  the  poems  of  Homer  it 
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ntYer  oeeurs,  although  the  several  prin- 
cipalities and  kingdoms  of  whidi  it  is 
composed  are  there  distinctly  enumerated 
and  described,  together  with  the  diiierent 
chiefs  to  whom  they  were  subject.  From 
very  early  times  Thessaly  was  divided  into 
four  large  districts,  called  Hesticotis,  oc- 
cupying the  mountainous  country  between 
Pindus  and  Olympus;  Thessaliotis,  or 
Hieasaly  properly  so  called;  Felasgiotis,  or 
the  Pelagian  Argos,  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  lower  valley  of  the  Peneus ;  and 
Phthiotis,  the  region  which  included  the 
ancient  Hellas.  Besides  these  great  di- 
visions, Thessaly  comprised  politically, 
though  not  physically,  within  its  limits, 
the  ^nianes,  Malian  Dolopes,  and  the 
district  of  Magnesia.  It  would  be  im- 
possible within  our  limits  to  give  even  an 
outline  of  the  varied  fortunes  of  this  cele- 
brated country.  Almost  all  the  names 
of  its  towns,  moimtains,  and  rivers,  recal 
some  association  connected  with  the  pri- 
mitive history  and  heroic  age  of  the  nation. 
After  innumerable  vicissitudes  it  became 
a  Rdman  province,  after  the  battle  of  Cy- 
noscephalsB 

TuzssaliStis,  a  part  of  Tliessaly,  south 
of  the  PeneuS)  and  west  of  Magnesia  and 
Phthiotis. 

TuBssALONicA,  I.,  Sobniki,  an  Ancient 
town  of  Macedonia,  at  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  the  Sinus  Thermaicus.  It 
was  at  first  an  inconsiderable  town  under 
the  name  of  Thernuh  by  which  it  was 
known  to  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and 
JEschines.  Xerxes  stayed  here  some  days 
with  his  army,  and  it  was  occupied  for 
a  short  time  by  the  Athenians  during 
the  Pelopoonemn  war.  According  to 
Strabo,  Cassander  changed  its  name  to  that 
of  his  wife  Thessalonica,  the  daughter  of 
Philip,  and  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
After  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the 
Romans  it  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
second  of  the  four  districts  into  which  that 
country  was  divided;  it  was  the  residence 
of  Cicero  during  a  part  of  the  time  he 
continued  an  exUe.  Valerian  raised  it  to 
the  rank  of  a  colony ;  and  it  had  an  am- 
phitheatre, a  hippodrome,  and  numerous 
splendid  public  buildings.  It  is  also  ex- 
tremely interesting  from  its  connection 
with  tiie  early  history  of  Christianity; 
having  been  visited  by  St  Paul,  who  made 
there  many  converts,  to  whom  he  addressed 
the  Epistles  to  the  Thessaloniaiu.  It  was 
the  scene  of  a  dreadful  calamity  in  the 
reign  of  Theodosius,  who,  enraged  at  the 
inhabitants  for  having  put  to  death  Bo- 
tberic  the  commandant  of  the  city,  caused 
them  to  be  indiscriminately  massacred  to 


the  number  of  700Q,  a.  d.  S90.  -—  II.  A 
daughter  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedosii^ 
sister  of  Alexander  the  Gie«ft,  and  vife  of 
Cassander,  by  whom  she  bad  Antipater, 
who  put  her  to  death. 

TbessXlus,  I.,  an  andcnt  Greek  phy- 
sician, son  of  Hippocnte%  lived  at  the 
court  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedooia, 
B.  c.  360.  He  vras  one  of  the  Ibuiidas  of 
the  sect  called  Dogmatici,  and  ia  aupyused 
to  be  the  author  of  sevend  works  wh^ 
bear  the  name  of  his  fiither.  —  II.  One  d 
the  founders  of  the  medicnl  sect  of  the 
Methodic!,  was  bom  at  Trallcs  in  JjfdJoL, 
in  the  first  century  of  our  era.  Me  ari> 
ginally  followed  the  trade  of  a  weaver 
though  traces  of  his  defoctive  edni 
were  perceived  in  his  writinga,  he  st- 
tained  to  great  rqiutation  as  a  phyaiciatt. 

TuisToa,  a  son  of  Idmon  and  JLaotboe. 
and  fiither  of  Calchasii  who  is  theoce  oftee 
called  Thestorides.- 

Thxtis,  one  of  the  aea-dcttiei^  dangbter 
of  Kerens  and  Doris.  She  was  courted  by 
Neptune  and  Jupiter ;  but  when  the  gods 
were  informed  that  the  son  lie  would  bring 
forth  must  become  greater  than  ha&  father, 
their  addresses  were  stopped,  and  Peheus, 
son  of  .£acus,  was  permitted  to  solicit  her 
hand.  (See  PxLXUsand  Discobaia.  )  Tbctis 
became  mother  of  several  childien  by 
Peleus;  but  these  she  destroyed  fay  £re 
in  attempting  to  see  whether  they 
immortal;  and  Achilles,  her  most 
guished  ofikpring,  must  have  shared  the 
same  fate,  if  Peleus  had  not  tmafrlied  him 
from  her  hand.  When  Achilles  was  kiikd 
by  Paris,  Thetis  issued  out  of  the  aea  with 
the  Nereides  to  mourn  his  death,  collected 
his  ashes  in  a  golden  urn,  raised  a  moon- 
ment  to  his  memory,  and  instituted  fes- 
tivals in  his  honour. 

TuiA,  I.,  the  mother  of  the  Sun,  Mood, 
and  Aurora,  by  Hyperion.  (  See  Thka.  ) — 
1 1.  One  of  the  Sporades,  which  rose  out  of 
the  sea  in  the  age  of  Pliny. 

TmaMlnA,  a  town  of  Numxdia,  where 
Hiempsal  was  slain  by  the  soldiers  of  Jo- 
gurtha. 

TuxsBE,  I.,  a  beautiful  girl  of  Babylon. 
(SeePraAMus.):— II.  Atown  of  Bceotis, 
north-west  of  Ascra,  and  near  the  oonfinet 
of  Phocis,  fiunedfor  its  trild  pigeons.  The 
modern  Kako9ia  marks  its  nte. 

Tboas,  I.  a  king  of  the  Taurie  Cher- 
sonese when  Orestes  and  Pvlades,  in  con- 
cert with  Iphigenia,  carried  oflT  from  that 
country  the  statue  of  the  Taurie  Diana. 
( See OsKSTSs  and  IraiaxNiA . )  —  II.  K ing 
of  Lemnos,  andihther  of  Hypsipyle.     See 

HTrSIPTLI. 

Thomysis,  called  also  TAMrai%  Taxk- 
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Mb,  THAimtis,  and  ToMxris,  queen  of  the 
M«flsagetK.  After  her  husbands  death  die 
marched  against  Crrus,  who  wished  to 
invade  her  tenitory,  eut  liis  army  to 
pieces,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  See 
Ctrus. 

Thor,  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  the 
son  of  ddin  and  Freya,  and  the  divinity 
who  presided  over  all  mischievous  spirits 
that  inhabited  the  dements.  His  power 
is  represented  as  irresistible.  Many  of  his 
deeds  are  preserved  in  the  Edda  (which 
see) ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  worship 
of  this  divinity  under  the  name  of  Donan, 
or  god  of  thunder,  spread  also  into  Ger- 
many, where  traces  of  him  are  stijl  to 
be  found  in  numerous  local  appellations, 
as  Donnersberg,  Thorstein,  &e.  As  the 
worship  of  this  god  extended,  nothing  was 
more  likely  than  that  the  Germans  should 
confimnd  him  with  the  Jupiter  of  the 
Romans,  who  were  then  invading  their 
country ;  and  hence  in  Germany  the  d^y 
sacred  to  Jupiter  was  denominated  Don- 
nerstag,  while  the  Scandinavian  equivalent 
of  the  same  deity  has  been  retained  by  the 
English  in  Thursday  (Thor*8  day). 

Thorax,  a  mountain  near  Magnena  ad 
Mieandrtim,  in  Lydia,  on  which  the  poet 
Di^faidas  was  crucified  for  having  written 
some  satirical  lines  against  Attains,  king  of 
Pergamus.  Henoe  the  proverb, '' TaAe  core 
of  Thorax,'* 

Thormax,  TkomikOi  a  mountain  of  Ia- 
conia,  north  of  Sparta,  and  forming  part  of 
the  range  called  Menelaium,  celebrated  for 
a  temple  of  Apollo. 

Thoth,  an  Egyptian  ddty,  correspond- 
ing in  some  degree  to  the  Grecian  Hermes 
and  the  Latin  Mereurius,  and  regarded  as 
the  inventor  of  writing  and  Egyptian  phi- 
losophy. He  is.  represented  as  a  human 
figure  with  the  head  of  a  lamb  or  ibis. 

ThrIcxs,  the  inhabitants  of  Thrace. 

ThracIa,  a  large  country  of  Europe, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  tlie  Danube,  on 
the  south  by  the  Propontis  and  the  ^gean 
Sesif  on  the  east  by  the  Black  Sea,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Strymon,  and  the  ridges  of 
Mt,  Panganis  and  Mt  Haemus,  which  se- 
parated It  from  Macedonia.  The  coun- 
try is  fitbled  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Tluax,  a  son  of  Mars;  and  the  inhabitants 
were  described  by  Herodotus  as  a  bar- 
barous and  savage  people ;  but  that  it 
must  have  attained  to  a  high  state  of  civi- 
lisation long  prior  to  the  age  of  Hero- 
dotus is  evident  from  the  fict  that  the 
earliest  Greek  poets,  Orpheus,  linus, 
and  Musanis,  and  Eumolpus,  the  insti* 
tutor  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  are 
all  represented  as  having   been    natives 


of   this  country.      At   an   early  period,' 
too,  its  inhabitants  spread  over  southern 
Greece,  and  sent  out  numerous  colonies. 
Thrace  first  emerges  into  authentic  his- 
tory when  Megabyzus,  general  of  Dt^rius, 
reduced   them    under  the  sway  of   the. 
Persians.     It,    however,    soon   recovered 
its    independence  ;    and   a    new  empire, 
was  formed  in  that    extensive  country, 
under  the  dominion  of  Sitalces,  king  oc. 
the    Odryss.     The  whole  country  wa$ 
eventually  overrun  by  Philip  of  Macedon, 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  it  was  erected 
into  a  separate  kingdom  under  Lysima- 
chus,  on  whose  death   it  again   revolted 
to  Macedonia,  and  remained  under  the  do* 
minion  of  its  sovereigns  until  the  conquest 
of  the  latter  by  the  Romans,  a.  c.  168. 
Byzantium  was  the  capital  of  this  country, 
which  now  forms  the  Turkish  province  of 
^omcmia  or  Itutndia. 

ThrXsxas,  or  Thrasius,  I.,  a  soothsayer. 
(See  Tbasius.)  — II.  Pietus,  a  senator  in 
the  reign  of  Nero,  bom  at  Patavium.  He 
was  a  follower  of  the  Stoic  sect ;  and  bis 
contempt  of  the  base  adulation  of  the  se- 
nate, and  manly  animadversions  on  the 
enormities  of  the  emperor,  caused  his  being 
condemned  to  death,  a.  d.  66. 

Thrastbulds,  L,  a  famous  general  of 
Athens,  the  son  of  Lycus,  was  born  at 
Steiria  in  Attica.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
manders in  the  naval  battle  of  Arginusae. 
and  in  various  other  engagements  with 
the  Spartans  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war ;  but  he  is  chiely  remarkable  in  his* 
tory  for  being  the  deliverer  of  his  country- 
men from  the  yoke  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants, 
who,  after  the  termination  of  the  P^opon- 
nesian  war,  had  been  imposed  upon  Athena 
by  Sparta,  her  successful  rival,  a.  c.  404, 
Leaving  Athens  with  thirty  of  his  friends, 
he  took  up  his  position  on  the  borders 
of  Attica,  where  be  was  joined  by  about 
500  of  his  countrymen,  and  succeeded 
in  taking  the  Pirsus;  and  after  defeat* 
ing  the  Thirty,  he  restored  the  ancient 
democratic  constitution,  and  proclaimed  a 
general  amnesty,  B.C.  401.  Thrasybulus 
was  afterwards  sent  with  a  powerful  fleet 
to  recover  the  lost  power  of  the  Athenians 
on  the  coast  of  Asia ;  and,  after  many  sue* 
cesses,  he  was  killed  in  his  camp  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Aspendus,  whom  his  soldiers 
had  plundered  without  his  knowledge* 
B.  c.  S91.  Thrasybulus  of  Steiria  must 
not  be  confounded  with  his  contemporary 
of  the  same  name,  usually  called  the  *'  Col* 
lytian,'*  because  he  was  a  native  of  Colly* 
tus  in  Attica.  The  latter  joined  hia 
namesake  in  his  attack  upon  the  Thirty 
Tyrants;  and  having  subsequently  re* 
I  c  0 
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tbe  command  of  eight  Athenian 
galleys*  was  taken  prisoner  by  Antaleidas, 
the  Spartan  admiral  — II.  A  son  of  Gfki, 
and  brother  of  Hiero  the  Elder,  whom 
he  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Syracuset 
a.  c.  466.  He  wasetpeUed  for  his  tyranny 
within  #  year  of  his  aoeession,  and  retired 
tp  Loeri»  in  southern  Italy»  where  he 
died. 

Ta&isTLLuSf  one  of  the  Athenian  com- 
Slanders  aft  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  con- 
depined  to  death  with  his  colleagues  for 
omitting  to  eoUect  and  bury  the  dead  after 
the  action. 

Tii«Asf  mXchus,  a  native  of  Carthage, 
who  c«ne  to  Athens,  where  he  became  the 
pupil  of  Isocrates  and  Plato.  He  after- 
vards  opened  a  school ;  but  met  with  so 
little  success  that  he  hanged  himself  in 
despair. 

ThilXst iCKNUs  Lacus,  Logo  di  PemgiOt 
a  lake  of  fitruria*  a  few  miles  south  of 
Cortona,  on  whose  shores  Hannibal  gained 
his  third  victory  over  the  forces  of  the 
BomansunderFlaminius,B.c.217.  15,000 
TiAmaw  were  left  dead  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  10,000  taken  prisoners;  while 
the  loss  of  Hannibal  was  only  about  1 500 
men. 

TMailcIus,  of  Thrace.  Orpheus  is  called 
by  Virgil  Thrttdms  Saeerdot. 

TuaBtssA,  an  epithet  applied  to  Har- 
palyoe,  a  native  of  Thrace. 

Thriaxbosp  one  of  the  surnames  of 
Baioehus. 

THaivAxiA,  an  island  to  which  Ulysses 
came  immediately  after  eampmg  Scylla  and 
Charybdis.  In  consequence  of  a  resem- 
blance in  name^  it  is  sometimes,  though 
erroneously,  identified  with  Sicily,  one  of 
whose  names  was  TVmocria. 
.  TMaOMloif,  L,  BodoHitza,  a  town  of  the 
Ixicri  Epicnemidii,  in  Greece,  near  the 
mouth  crf'the  river  Boagrius.  Tbronium 
was  taken  by  the  Athenians  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  several  years 
after  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Onomarchus, 
the  Phoolan  general,  who  enslaved  the  in- 
habitants.—  II.  A  town  of  Ulyricum*  at 
some  cfistance  ftom  the  coast  above  Oricum, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Abantes, 
in  ooigunction  with  the  Locnans  on  their 
vetum  from  Troy. 

ThuctdXdks,  L,  a  celebrated  Greek  his- 
torian, son  of  Olorus,  or  Orolus,  and  He- 
gesipyle,  was  bom  in  Attica,  in  the  village 
of  Halinusia,  and  in  the  tribe  of  Leontium, 
B.  c.  471.  By  the  mother*8  side  he  was 
oonneeted  with  the  fimiily  of  the  great  Mil- 
tiades.  His  youth  was  distinguished  by 
an  eager  desire  to  excel  in  gymnastic  ezer- 
oses;  but  he  afterwards  became  the  pupil 


of  Anaiagoraa  and  Antiphop.  "When  be 
had  reached  manhood  he  nppeaved  in  the 
Athenian  armies ;  and  in  tbe  cagbth  yew 
of  the  Pdoponnesian  war  was  mnunh- 
sioned  to  rdieve  AmphipoUs;  but  tht 
rapid  march  of  Brasidas,  the  Ltacedcmv 
nian  genenl  havidg  drtinatrtrt  fals  open- 
tions,  he  was  banished  fronx  Athens  ia 
disgrace.  He  then  retired  to  Scaptes^  is 
Thraoe,  where  he  had  obtained  noamifiiini 
by  marriage,  and  only  retunied  to  Atbos 
after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years*  when  Thi»> 
sybttlos  had  re-estahHshcd  the  democnn 
and  proclaimed  an  amnesty,  il  c  -IC!. 
Nothing  certain  Is  known  of  tbe  period  sr 
manner  of  his  death.  His  "■  History  m 
the  Peloponnenan  war  **  is  one  c€  tbe  do* 
valuable  and  authentic  records  which  hat 
come  down  to  our  times.  It  was  so  mock 
admired  by  the  Athenians^  that  Dea» 
sthenes,  to  perfect  himself  aa  aA  oraloi, 
transcribed  it  dght  times.  •—  IL  A  son  ct 
Milesias,  who  became  leadtt  of  tibe  aiisto- 
cratio  party  at  Athens  after  the  death  of 
Cinum ;  but  be  was  ostracised  by  tbe  in- 
fluence of  Perides. 

Thuisto,  oDe  of  the  dotisa  o€  tbe  Qer- 


THvts,  an  island  in  the  most  northen 
parts  of  the  German  ooeai^  caliwi 
**  farthest,"  on  account  of  its  remote  m 
ation,  and  its  being  rcKsxded  as  tlie  liwt 
of  geographical  knowledge  in  this  qusitec 
Some  suppose  that  it  is  loeJmtd,  or  pst 
of  Oreenland;  osiers,  the  SkHhtmd  irio; 
while  some  modem  geographers  tihink  the 
ancients  mean  Seandinama, 

ThusIi,  a  city  of  Lucania»  ia  Lovef 
Italy,  near  the  site  of  Sybaria,  founded  b.c 
443  bv  an  Athenian  colony,  to  wtiieb  he* 
longed  Herodotus,  and  Lysias  the  ontos. 
It  attained  a  eoosiderablc  degree  of  proi- 
perity  and  power.     In  the  Pek^toonesss 
war,  the  Thurians  are  mentioiied  aa  allied  to 
the  Athenians,  and  as  furnishing  them  wiik 
some  few  ships  and  men  for  their  Sicili0 
expedition.     Subsequently,  the  attacks  «f 
tiie  Lucani,  fhmi  whom  they  sustained  s 
severe  defeat,  and,  at  a  still  later  period, 
the  enmity  of  the  Tarentines,  so  reduced 
the  power  and  prosperity  of  the  Tburiaai 
that  they  were  ooinpelled  to  nsek  the  aid 
of  Rome,  which  wss  thus  invol^ped  m  s 
war  with  Tarentum.     About  eighty  e>g>it 
years  afterwards,  Thurii,  beiag  nearly  de- 
serted, received  a  Boman  oolony»  and  took 
the  name  of  Copia. 

THuaiNUS,  a  name  given  to  Augoslui 
when  he  was  young,  either  because  soine 
of  h&B  progenitors  were  natives  of  Thorii. 
or  because  his  fether  Oetavius  had 
successful  in  some  militaiy  operatioDs 
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Thurii,  a  short  time  after  the  birth  of  Au- 
gustus. 

TrtXmis,  I.,  Calamoy  a  river  of  Epirus, 
anciently  dividing  Thesprotia  from  the 
district  of  Cestrine.  Atticus  MkA  an  es- 
tate on  the  banks  of  the  Thyamis.  — II. 
CSo/w  Niuij  a  promontory  of  Epims,  near 
a  eognoAiinal  xirer. 

THVATxaA,  Ak'Hitar,  a  city  on  the 
northern  confines  of  '^L'ydia,  not  far  from 
the  source  of  the  small  Aver  Lyeus,  found- 
ed by  a  colony  of  Macedonians,  and  en- 
larged by  Seleueus  Nioctor.  It  was  ori- 
ginally called  Pelopia.  It  v^as  one  of  the 
churches  mentioned  in  the  Revelations. 

THTSStKs,  a  son  of  Pelops  and  Hippo- 
damia,  and  grandson  of  Tantalus ;  lor  the 
legend  r«eUting  to  whom  consult  the  ar- 
ticle A^niKUs. 

TmrmaA',  I.,  a  plidn  in  Ttoas,  through 
which  a  small  river,  called  'Riymlxrius, 
flows  in  its  course  to  the  Scamsinder. 
ApoUo  had  a  tem|»Ie  faei^e,  ^i0b«nee  he  was ' 
sumamed  Thymbr'tBut.  -^  IL  A  small  town 
of  Lyflia,  near  Sardes,  celebrated  for  a 
battle  between  Cyrus  and  Crcssus,  in  which 
the  latter  wis  defeated. 

TM-TMcrrts,  I.,  a  son  6f  Oxinthtis,  the 
last  of  the  descendants  of  Theseus  who 
reigned  tii  Athens.  He  was  deposed  be- 
cause he  tefused  to  meet  Xtothus,  the 
Bceotian  monarch,  in  single  combat.  Me* 
lanthus  the  Messenian  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge, slew  Xanthus,  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  "kingdom  of  Attica.  (See  Mi- 
X.ANTHUS. )  —  II.  A  Trojan  prince,  whose 
wife  and  son  were  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Priam.  He  is  said,  on  this  account,  to 
have  used  his  best  endeavours  to  persuade 
his  countrymen  to  admit  the  wooden' horse 
within  their  walls.  —  III.  A  son  of  Hice- 
taon,  who  accompanied  JEneaa  into  Italy, 
and  was  killed  by  Tumus. 

Thtki,  another  name  for  the  Bithyni, 
or  inhabitants  of  Bithynia.  Hence  Thyna 
merx  is  applied  to  the  commodities  of  that 
country.    See  BrrHviriA. 

TzttSne,  a  name  of  Semele,  after  she 
had  been  endowed  with  immortality. 

Tbt6keu8,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from 
his  mother  Sethele,  called  Thycmt. 

Thtrka,  the  principal  town  of  Cynuria, 
in  Argolis,  near  which  a  celebrated  battle 
was  fought  between  the  ^artans  and  the 
Argives.     See  OrHarAnss. 

TuTKSAGrrjB  or  TurssAosTiB,  a  nation 
of  European  Sarmatia,  dwelling  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tanai's,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  lyres. 

TibieIas,  a  town  of  Galilee,  built  by 
Herod,  near  the  lake  of  the  same  name, 
and  named  after  the  emperor  Tiberhn. 


The  lake  was  previously  called  G^aesa- 
reth,  Tiberias  was  taken  and  destroyed 
by  Vespadan;  but,  after  the  fidl  of  Jen^ 
salem,  it  gradually  rose  again  into  notioe. 

TiBKHiKus,  son  of  Capetus,  and  king  «lf 
Alba,  drowned  in  the  Albula,  which  was 
afterwards  called  Tiherity  in  his  honour. 

Tuitais,  TTBiiii%  TiBca,  or  Txaais,  a 
celebrated  river  of  Italy,  on  whose  banks 
Rome  was  built,  which  rises  in  the  Apen^ 
nines,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  150 
miles,  &lls  into  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  six* 
teen  miles  below  Rome.  It  was  said 
to  have  J^een  originally  called  A^dat  from 
the  whitish  hue  of  its  waters,  and  aftei^ 
wards  Tiberis  from  Tiberinus,  king  of 
Alba,  who  was  drowned  in  it }  but  it  is 
probable  that  AlbftJa  was  the  Latin  name 
of  the  river,  and  Tiherit  ot  Tibru  the  Tim- 
can  one.  It  is  often  called  by  the  Oreeka 
Iftymhrit,  6  e^pif.  This  stream  is  also 
called  Tyrrhenut  anmis,  ''the  Tuscan  river,^ 
from  its  watering  Etruria  on  one  side  in  its 
course,  and  also  Lfditu,  "the  Lydian" 
stream  or  Tiber,  on  account  of  the  popular 
tradition  which  tnced  the  arts  and  civili- 
sation of  Etniria  to  Lydia  in  Asia  Minor. 
Tlie  Tib6r  was  capable  of  receiving  vesseh 
of  considerable  burden  at  Rome,  and  small 
boats  to  within  a  short  distance  of  its 
source. 

TiB£a¥os,  CtAUuus  Dausus  Niao,  L, 
the  successor  of  Augustus  on  the  imperial 
throne,  was  bom  b.  c.  42.  By  the  fiMther% 
side  he  was  descended  from  the  anciettt 
Claudian  fiimily.  His  mother,  Livia  Dro- 
silla,  who  was  also  of  the  same  fiimily, 
becanie  afterwards  the  celebrated  wife  of 
Augustus.  In  his  early  years  he  com- 
manded popularity  by  entertaining  tin 
populace  with  magnificent  shows  and 
fights  of  gladiators.  His  first  appearanee 
in  the  Roman  armies  was  in  the  war  agunat 
the  Cantabri,  where  he  served  as  tribunua 
militum,  but  he  subsequendy  obtained  vic- 
tories in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  and 
was  rewarded  with  a  triumph  a  second 
time  B.  c.  7.  He  now  retired  to  Rhodes, 
where  he  continued  seven  years ;  and  on  his 
return  to  Rome  he  was  nominated  the 
successor  of  Augustus,  and  obtained  the 
command  of  the  Roman  armies  in  Blyri- 
cum,  Pannonia,  and  Dalmatia.  On  the 
death  of  Au^stus,  a.  p.  14,  Tiberius,  then 
in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  assumed  the  reins  of 
government;  but  though  he  at  first  ap- 
peared to  rule  with  moderation  and  Justice, 
his  conduct  soon  presented  a  fearfbl  con- 
trast to  the  reign  of  his  predecessor.  The 
establishment  of  an  uncontroUed  despotism 
seemed  to  be  the  object  of  his  ambition ; 
and  for  the  period  of  twenty-two  years 
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^ring  which  be  held  sway,  Rome  vas  de> 
luged  bj  the  blood  of  tome  of  her  best  and 
bnurest  ctttsen^  While  he  was  gaining  ho- 
nours by  the  valour  of  Gennanieua  (see 
CsaiCA.iiicus)  and  his  other  fiuthful  lieu- 
tenants in  difierent  parts  of  the  globe,  he 
left  the  caie  of  the  empire  to  Scyanus,  and 
retired  to  the  island  ai  Caprev,  ▲.  o.  86,  on 
^  coast  of  Campania,  where  he  buried 
himself  in  unlawful  pleasures.  It  would  be 
4iisgusting  to  detail  the  numerous  cruelties 
■and  excesses  in  which  Tiberius  indulged 
during  his  sojourn  in  this  island;  suf* 
£ce  it  to  say,  that,  having  at  last  discovered 
the  perfidy  of  Sejanus,  who  had  been  so 
long  the  minister  of  bis  crimes,  he  pro- 
4tured  his  condemnation  and  execution 
from  the  senate^  and  then  leaving  his  re- 
treat in  Capres,  he  retired  to  Misenum, 
when  he  fell  into  a  lethargy,  and  on  ^i- 
f>earing  to  recover,  was  suffocated  by  Ma- 
cro^ commander  of  the  Praetorian  guards, 
A.n.  37.  Ue  was  succeeded  by  Cali- 
gula, son  of  Germanicus.  Tiberius  was 
twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Vip- 
jania  Agrippina,  daughter  of  Agrippa. 
7!1iis  lady,  to  whom  he  was  deeply  at- 
Aached,  he  divorced  at  the  instance  of  Aa> 
igustus.  He  then  married  Julia,  daughter 
.of  Augustus,  and  widow  of  Marcellus  and 
of  Agrippa;  but  her  scandalous  conduct 
^  di^pisted  him,  that  he  soon  fi>und  him- 
•aelf  omiged  to  withdraw  from  all  intimate 
interoourse  with  her.  —  II.  One  of  the 
GracchL  (See  Gracchi). — III.  Father  of 
^e  emperor,  was  ouiestor  to  C  Julius 
CsBsar,  and  distinguished  himself  as  oom- 
Aiander  of  the  fleet  in  the  Alexandrian 
war.  He  became  successively  praetor  and 
fiontifez,  and  in  the  civil  troubles  during 
the  triumvirate  he  followed  the  party  of 
M.  Antonius.  Being  compelled  by  Oo- 
tavianus  to  fly  from  Rome,  he  escaped  by 
aea  and  hastened  to  M.  Antonius,  who  was 
then,  in  Greece*  He  afterwards  made  his 
peace  with  Octavianus,  by  giving  up  to 
liim  his  wife  Livia  Drusilla,  £en  pregnant 
with  Nero  Claudius  Drusus^  and  died 
J^hortly  afterwards,  b.  c.  38. 

TiBxsis,  a  river  of  Scythia,  flowing  from 
Jlount  Haemus  into  the  Ister. 

Tuiscuai  TeUie,  a  river  of  Dacia,  called 
4lso  Pathyssus,  fidling  into  the  Danube, 
4nd  ibrming  the  western  limit  of  Dacia. 
—  II.  or   Tlbiscum,   Cavaram,  a  city  of 
Dacia,  on  the  river  Temes,  one  of  the  tri- 
butaries of  the   Danube,   and  near  the 
Junction  of  the  Bistra  with  the  former 
.atream. 

Tiaais.     See  Tjbseis. 

TxailLA,  Lanpo  Sardo,  a  town  on    the 
northern  coast  of  Sardinia,    and  on  the 


stimit  which  separates  that  island  from  Cor- 
nea. 

TiBOLLvs,   AuLus  AlbIci^    a    Rotnaa 
knight,  the  representative  of  an  ancient 
and  wealthy  fiunily,  and  a  oontempocary 
of  Horace  and  Virgil,  was  bom  a.  c.  59u 
He  was  in  poascssiaii  of  a  small  postkia 
only  of  the  estates  of  his  forefistbers  »  but 
whether  this  diminution  of  fotune  was 
caused  by  the  confiscations  of  tbc  triumTi- 
rate,  in  which  so  many  Italian  estates  vcr 
involved,  or  by  his  own  extravagazice,  or 
by  unknown  circumstances,  cannot  be  as^ 
certained.     TibuUus  was  dUtinguisbed  by 
the  beauty  of  hb  person.    At  an  early  pe^ 
riod  he  attached  himself  to  the  fcww^^«  >L 
Valerius  Measala  Corvinus,  and  esOoyed 
through  life  his  patronage  and  friendship. 
He  formed  one  of  his  retinue  during  a 
campaign  against  the  tribes  of  Aquita&ia, 
the  glories  of  which  are  commemorated  ia 
one  of  his  most  spirited  elegies^  and  was 
accompanying  his  protector  on  an  Aaatic 
mission,  when  he  was  attacked  hjr  'Hgw**, 
and  obliged  to  remain    behind  at    Cor- 
cyra.      After  his    recovery  he  returned 
home,  and  spent  the  rest  of  bia  life  at 
Pedum,  a  small    town  of  lAtium,  be- 
tween  Praeneste   and   Hbut.      He   died 
in  the  prime  of  life ;  but  the  exact  period 
has  not  been  ascertained.     Four  books  of 
E1»fie»  are  the  only  remaining  pieces  cf 
his  composition ;  but  these  entitle  bim  to 
be  ranked  as  the  prince  of  elegiac  poets. 

TiBua,  TivoU,  an  ancient  town  of  La* 
tiuro,  twenty  miles  north-east  of  Rome,  ob 
the  banks  of  the  Anio^  founded  bj  CatilliB^ 
a  son  of  Amphiaraus,  who,  with  bis  tvo 
brothers,  migrated  to  Italy,  and,  bavli^ 
conquered  the  Sictdi,  gave  to  one  of  tbrir 
towns  the  name  of  Tlbur,  from  his  brother 
Tiburtus.  Along  with  the  other  eibes 
of  Latiura,  Tibur  was  subjected  by  the 
Romans  b.  c.  SS7.  In  remote  antiquitj 
Tlbur  was  a  populous  and  flouriabiog  citr, 
hence  called  SupeHmm  by  Virgil ;  but  k 
appears  to  have  been  thinly  inhabited  evea 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  hence  called 
Faeumm  by  Horace.  Its  neighbourhood, 
however,  from  the  wholesomeness  of  the 
air,  was  crowded  with  country  seats.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  eminence  on  which  7ic«> 
stands  are  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent  vHIa 
built  by  the  emperor  Hadrian.  Julias 
Caesar,  Cassius,  Augustus,  MecsHias,  and 
other  illustrious  Romans,  had  also  villas 
here.  But  Tibur  is  rendered  chiefly  in- 
teresting  from  its  being  so  often  celebrated 
by  Horace,  whose  fiuin  is  generally  thought 
to  have  been  near  it.  Hercules  was  the 
deity  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  at 
Tibur ;  and  hb  temple,  on  the  fonndatiocs 
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of  which  the  present  cathedral  ia  said  to  ) 
be  built,  was  fiimotts  throughout  Italy. 
Hence  the  epithet  of  Henwiean  given 
by  the  poets  to  this  city. 

TiBURTus,  a  son  of  Amphiaraus,  and  bro- 
.  ther  of  the  founder  of  Tibur,  which  is  hence 
often  called  TOmrHa  Mama,     See  Tibub. 

TiciNDM,  a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  on 
the  river  Heinus,  fininded  by  the  Levi  and 
Marici.  Tlcinuxn  was  an  important  city 
in  the  time  of  Augustus.  Under  the 
Lombards  it  assumed  the  name  of  Papia, 
whence  its  modem  name  iVzvta  has  been 
derived. 

Ticivns,  TVnifo,  a  river  of  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina,  rising  on  the  Lepontine  Alps,  near 
the  sources  of  the  Rhodanus,  and  fiilllng 
into  the  Po  near  Ticinum.  It  traversed 
In  its  course  the  Lacus  Verbanns,  or  Logo 
Maggtart,  At  the  mouth  of  this  river,  the 
Romans,  under  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  father 
of  Sbipio  Africanus  the  elder,  were  defeat- 
ed by  Hannibal. 

TipXta,  a  mountain  range  of  Campania, 
about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Capua,  celebra- 
ted for  its  temples  oonseerated  to  Diana 
and  Jove. 

TinaHCM,  I.,  St  Ang^o  in  Vado,  a  town 
of  Umbria,  near  the  Metaurus,  called  Me-' 
taurente  for  the  sake  of  distinction.  ^11. 
Ciita  di  CasUffo,  a  town  of  Umbria,  towards 
the  sources  of  the  Tiber,  distinguished  by 
the  epithet  of  7*ibenntoM.  T&emom  is 
chiefly  known  from  having  been  situated 
near  the  villa  of  the  younger  Pliny. — III, 
A  town  of  Samnium,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Tifemus.  The  Mons  Tifemus 
was  near  the  source  of- the  same  river, 
above  Boiano,  and  is  now  called  Monte 
Matege, 

TirsaKus,  a  mountain  of  Campania. 
See  TirsRXUM  III. 

TiGXLLiKOs  SopHONiirs,  praetoriau  pne- 
fect  at  the  trial  of  the  conspirators  leagued 
against  Nero,  who  rewarded  him,  and  ad- 
mitted him  to  hu  confidence.  He  was 
compelled  by  Otho  to  commit  suicide 
▲.D.  68. 

TigxllIus,  M.  HcaMooKMss,  a  native  of 
Sardinia,  and  a  &vourite  of  Julius  Caesar, 
Cleopatra,  and  Augustus  successively.  He 
was  celebrated  for  the  melody  of  his  voice 
and  his  courtly  and  insinuating  address. 

TioalKss,  king  of  Armenia,  the  son-in- 
law  and  ally  of  Mithridates.  He  rendered 
himself  master  of  Armenia  Minor,  Cappa- 
docia,  and  Syria,  but  lost  all  these  con- 
quesU  after  the  defeat  of  Mithridates.  The 
peace  concluded  with  the  Romans  in  the 
year  63  b.  c.  left  him  only  Armenia. 
(See  MiTHRiDATss  Vll.)  His  second  son, 
of  the  same  name,  attempted  to  dethrone 


him  with  the  assistance  of  the  king  of 
Parthia,  whose  daughter  he  had  marriedp 
but  was  afterwards  sent  in  chains  to  Roane 
for  his  insolence  to  Pdmpey.  Hie  period 
of  his  death  is  unknown, 

TiGaAMocsRTA,  Siutd,  the  capital  of  Ar^ 
menia,  a  large,  rich,  and  populous  cit^, 
built  by  TIgranea  during  the  Mithridatia 
war,  east  of  the  Tigris,  on  the  river  Nioe^ 
phorius,  by  which  it  was  nearly  surrounded. 
It  was  inhabited  not  only  by  Orientals,  but 
by  many  Grecian  coloiusts,  and  by  cap* 
tives  who  had  been  carried  off  by  Tigranea 
fkom  some  of  the  Greek  cHies  of  Syria 
which  had  been  conquered  by  him  from 
the  Seleueidir.  Lucullus,  daring  the  Mi^ 
thridatic  war,  took  it  with  difficulty,  a.  cL 
69,  and  found  in  it  immense  riches.  Ha 
also  sent  home  the  greater  part  of  tha 
foreign  Inhabitants,  but  still  the  city  re* 
mained  a  considerable  place. 

Tioais,  a  large  river  of  A^a,  rising  on 
the  mountwns  of  Armenia  Mi^jor,  and  hXih 
ing  into  the  Euphrates,  near  the  modem 
Kama,  Berides  this  brand),  another  issuai 
from  a  chain  of  mountains,  now  called 
KurdiOan,  to  the  west  of  the  Arrissa  Palus, 
Liike  of  Van,  and  afterwards  joint  the  west* 
em  Tigris.  The  river  formed  by  tha 
junction  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  waa 
called  Pasitigris,  now  Siat'd'AnA,  **  Rivef 
of  Arabia.**  The  Hgris,  though  a  far  lesa- 
noble  stream  than  the  Euphrates,  is  one  of' 
the  most  celebrated  rivers  in  history,  and 
many  fiimous  cities,  at  various  period^ 
have  decorated  its  banks;  among  tfaeSQ 
may  be  mentioned  Nineveh,  Seleuci% 
Ctesiphon,  and  in  modem  times,  Bagdad^ 
Mousul,  pUtrhekr.  The  length  of  the  Ti- 
gris is  eight  hundred  miles. 

TiGuaiMi,  a  warlike  people  among  tha 
Helvetii,  whose  territory  u  supposed  U> 
have  corresponded  to  the  modem  Zwrick, 

TiMACUs,  TViNoi,  ariverof  Moesia,  fidling 
into  the  Danube. 

TiMiBA,  wife  of  Affis,  king  of  Spazta,  to 
whom  she  was  unfkitnfiil. 

TiMAUs,  I.,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher 
of  Locri,  bom  b.  c.  S80.  He  was  a  con- 
temporary of  PUto,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  connected  with  him  by  ties  of  friend* 
ship.  A  poem,  entitled  **  C^  AnimA  Mun* 
di,**  exists,  which  has  been  attributed  to 
Tinueus.  Plato  named  one  of  his  Dia* 
logues  after  him. — XL  Son  of  Andr6- 
machus,  born  at  Tauromenium,  in  Sicilvy 
B.C.  352.  Having  been  driven  into  ezila 
by  Agathocles,  he  repaired  to  Atheni, 
where  he  spent  fifty  years,  and  occupied 
himself  with  the  composition  of  a  great 
historical  work  on  the  affairs  of  Greece 
and  Sicily,  and  the  wars  of  Pyrrhus  an4 
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Ag«UioelM,&«.  On  tiw  capture  of  Atbeiui 
hj  Antigonus,  b.  c.  ^60,  he  retonwd  to 
TMnromemom,  whtf  he  spent  the  t«- 
wmaitiApr  of  his  life*  and  died  lc  S5$,  in 
his  ninety-serenth  Tear, »- TIL  A  Osec^ 
Sbphist,  who  lived  in  the  third  eentory  of 
oor  eitt,  and  wrote  a  wofk  entitled  **  Laxi^ 
eon  Vbevm  Plalomtaarum,'* 
•  TlMAOiiv»s  a  Greek  historian  of  AJez« 
andria,  brought  to  Rome  by  Gafatnius 
».  o.  54,  and  sold  as  a  sUve  to  Faostua, 
the  son  of  Sylla,  who  gave  him  his  free- 
dom. After  praoUsing  the  hvmble  tnde 
«f  e  cook  and  of  a  Utter  bearer,  he  opened 
n  school  ibr  rhetorio,  and  attracted  the  no- 
tiee  of  Augustus,  who  appointed  him  his 
historiographer.  Being  afterwards  banished 
iram  the  presenoeof  the  emperor  in  im- 
pertinence, Tlmagenes,'  to  revengiB  himsdf 
on  hM  patron,  burnt  the  interesting  his- 
tory he  had  composed  of  his  reign. 

T11CA06I1A8,  an  Athenian  capitally  pu- 
niahed  for  paying  homage  to  Darins,  ao- 
eor^g  to  the  Persian  manner  of  kneeling 
on  the  eronndi  when  sent  to  Fessia  as 
ambassador. 

TntAMTHxs,  I.,  a  celebrated  painter  of 
tStoyon  or  of  Cythnus,  contemporary  of 
Zeu^  and  ParrhasiuB,  a.  c.  400.  Tlie 
most  important  passage  relating  to  him 

Is  in  Pliny  (35,  10) II.    A  painter 

who  flourished  in  the  age  of  Aratus,  and 
•zeeoted  a  picture  representing  the  battle 
between  this  general  and  the  :£tolians 
near  IWene. 

'  TttfAsYmns,  a  prince  of  lipara,  who, 
liaring  obliged  e  number  of  pirates  to  spare 
aome  Romans  going  to  ofi^  the  spoils  of 
Veii  to  the  god  of  Delphi;  was  rewarded  li- 
berally by  the  Roman  senate,  andihe  same 
generoaty  was  extended  to  his  descendants. 

TntlwvB,  TimamBt  a  celebrated  river 
of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  Veneda,  north- 
east  of  AquUda,  and  fidling  into  the  A- 
driatic.  Few  streams  have  been  more 
celebrated  in  antiquity  or  more  sung  by 
poets  than  the  Timavus }  but  its  numerons 
louroes,  its  lakes  and  subterranean  pas- 
sage, which  have  been  tile  theme  of  the 
Latin  muse  from  ViigU  to  Clandian  and 
'Ausonius,  are  now  so  little  known,  tiii^fc 
Hkear  existence  has  even  been  questioned, 
nnd  ascribed  to  poetical  invention. 

TiMuiirs,  a  native  of  Clasomenas,  who 
hegtoi  to  build  Abdera,  but  was  prevented 
<by  the  Thraeians. 

TiHocaaoK,  a  comic  poet  of  Rhodes, 
who  lived  about  n.  c.  476,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  hatred  of  Simonides  and 
Themistocles. 

TiMoLioN,  a  celebrated  Corinthian,  son 
of  Timodemus  and  Demariste.     LitUe  is 
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known  respecting  his  esriy  hiatocy;  to 
when  he  attained  to  msidiood  he  dupUfed 
sadi  an  invineible  hostility  to  tpmxf  ia 
every  form,  that  he  did  nothcutttetoaoir- 
der  1^  own  brother  Ttmophsoes,  vfacsbt 
attempted,  against  his  repnseitfitiaffi,  to 
make  himsdf  absolute  in  Coriotk.  Vim 
the  Synenaans  solicited  the  sid  of  tke 
Gorintfaiana  against  tiie  Mmj  d  Dio- 
nysiusthe  Younger,  he  ssiled  fer  Syaast 
m  ten  ships,  acemnpanied  by  tbout  lOCO 
men,  and  after  coinpeDing  DiooTnis  0 
wtti»dmw  fiom  Syracuse,  he  dsfetted  6f 
Carthaginians  in  a  great  battle  on  tbe  (> 

messus,  B.C  389;  and  having  thwitsta*' 
gyiaouse  to  liberty,  brought  the  whole  B. 

land  of  Sidly  iitfo  a  mors  protpenwa^ 
tranquil  state  tiian  it  hsd  bsoB  b  for  o£J 
yean.  Ho  then  wviewed  the  coderf 
Syracnsnn  Uws,  and  tiwo^  be  migbt  ^ 
have  assumed  the  sovereign pce«r,ne«» 

drew  into  private  life,  and  died  i  cJ^. 
respected  by  the  SiciUans  ssUwrlflwiw 

and  benefiu^r.  .  „ .^ 

TmonlcHUS,  a  painter  ^  JT^?^ 
who  flourished  in  tiie  age  rf^*r^ 
and  executed  for  him  pict^Jfl^^^u 
Medea,  which  were  placed  a  ^  ^^ 
of  Venus  Genetrix.  ¥ar^7f^ 
the  artist  received  eighty  talents. 

pher,  a  son  of  Timarohos,  wrt  « jj^j 
in  Sicyon  about  b.  c.  S4a  Hf^^ 
under  Stilpo  at  Megaia.  snd  yjrm 
Elis ;  and  subsequently  rettred  to  A««J 
where  be  died  in  his  nmetieth  7^^ 
his  numerous  productions  only  * 
ments  remain.  — II.  S«niained  Ae  «r 
ihpope,  a  native  of  the  »»lougi»  <*^^ 
in  Attica.  He  lived  during  ^J^ 
nesianwar;  and  it  Is  said  that  h»n 

towards  his  feUow-men  was  ^^^^^^^ 
cited  by tiielr  fclae  and ungrstd«iw»«j^ 

Hia  eccentricities  gave  rise  to  v^^ 
anecdotes,  which  are  too  wi  »p^  ^ 


anecdotes,  whidi  are  wo  ]^«=j  ^^  ^ 
be  repeated  here.      He  died  n^ 
effeou  of  a  broken  limb,  wbieh/»ir^ 

been  cured  had  not  his  ■▼e'«**VliD«  »3 
his  fellow-men  induced  him  to  «c»^ 

medical  assistance.  ^^^i^  d 

TmoraXirxs,  a  OoiW"^  "^ 
Timoleon.  See  Twotxw.  _  .^^ 
TitioTHXtrs,  I.,  n  poet  siKl  ^^ 
Miletus,  bora  a.  c.  446.  »•  J^  ^^ 
temporary  of  Euripides ;  »od  s"^  ^^ 
distinguished  himself  in  mo^f  ^^ 
eian  cities,  he  retired  to  Mwed(Wtf»»  ^ 
court  of  iCing  Archdaus,  ^^\jet  ^ 
B.  c.  357..  He  increased  *^«  "^inji^ 
the  strings  of  the  lyre  to  «^**^][1j  ftr ' 
vatlon  fer  which  he  xtm  ««^^,r> 


decree  of  Sparta  ;   and  wiot«  ^ 
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pieces,  of  which  only  a  few  fragments  re- 
main.—  II.  An  Athenian  commander,  son 
of  Conon,  whose  valour  and  abilities  he 
inherited,  a.  c.  375  he  gained  a  signal 
victory  over  the  Lacedemonian  fleet  off 
Corcvra,  and  made  himself  master  of  this 
island.  Then  directing  his  course  towards 
Thrace,  he  took  sevenu  important  cities  in 
this  quarter,  and  afterwards  delivered  Cy- 
sicus  from  the  foe.  He  subsequently 
shared  the  command  of  the  fleet  with  Iphi- 
crates  against  the  Athenian  allies  who  had 
rebelled,  and  especially  against  Samos; 
but  the  expedition  being  unsuccessftil,  the 
generals  were  charged  with  the  Ikilure, 
and  brought  to  trial.  Timotheus  especially 
was  accused  of  having  received  bribes 
from  the  enemies  of  his  country,  and 
was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  100  ta* 
lents ;  but  being  unable  to  raise  so  large  a 
sum,  he  retired  to  Chalcis,  where  he  ended 
his  days  n.  c.  854.  —  III.  An  Athenian 
poet  of  the  Middle  Comedy.  A  fragment 
of  one  of  his  plays  has  been  preserved  by 
Athenasus. 

Tin 0X8,  Tangier,  the  capital  of  Mauri- 
tania Tingitana,  on  the  north-western  coast 
of  Africa,  fabled  to  have  been  built  by  the 
giant  Ant«us.  Sertorius  took  it,  and,  as 
he  caused  the  tomb  of  the  founder  to  be 
opened,  is  said  to  have  found  in  it  a  skele- 
ton six  cubits  long. 

TiPHTs,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts, son  of  Hagnius,  or,  according  to 
some,  of  Phorbas.  He  died  before  the 
Argonauts  reached  Colchis,  at  the  court 
of  Lycus,  in  the  Propontis.  Erginus  was 
chosen  in  his  place. 

TiresIas,  a  celebrated  prophet  of  Thebes, 
son  of  Everus  and  the  nymph  Chariclo, 
struck  blind  by  Juno,  according  to  one 
account,  because  he  had  seen  Minerva 
bathing,  and  for  having  divulged  to  man- 
kind the  secrets  of  the  gods ;  while  another 
story  is  related  in  the  Melampodia.  Ju- 
piter, to  compensate  for  his  blindness  gave 
him  an  extent  of  lifo  for  seven  generations, 
and  the  power  of  foreseeing  coming  events. 
Tiresias  was  contemporary  with  all  the 
events  of  the  times  of  Latus  and  CBdipus^ 
and  the  two  Theban  wars.  At  the  ccftw 
elusion  of  the  last  he  recommended  the 
Tbebans  to  abandon  their  city,  and  he  was 
the  companion  of  their  flight.  It  was 
still  night  when  they  arrivea  st  the  foun- 
tain of  Tilphussa.  'Tiresias,  whose  period 
of  life  was  fitted  to  be  co-extensive  with 
that  of  the  city  of  the  Ccidmeans,  drank  6£ 
its  waters,  ana  immediately  died. 

TxaipATEs,  I.,  a  monarch  of  Parthia, 
raised  to  the  throne  after  Phraates  had 
been  expelled  for  his  cruelty  and  oppres- 


sion. Tiridates,  however,  upon  learning 
that  Phraates  was  marching  against  him 
with  a  numerous  army  of  Scythians,  fled 
with  the  infant  son  of  Phraates  to  Au- 
gustus. Tile  latter  restored  his  son  to 
Phraates,  but  refused  to  deliver  up  Tlri* 
dates.  — -  II.  A  Parthian  prince,  brother 
of  Vologeses,  king  of  the  Parthians  in 
the  reign  of  Nen).  Vologeses,  bavins 
conquered  Armenia,  a.  nw  58,  confen^ 
the  sovereignty  upon  his  brother ;  but  the 
Romans  rdbsed  to  aoknowledge  his  pr^ 
tensions ;  and  after  a  long  contest  of  various 
success,  an  arrangement  was  at  length  eH 
lected  by  Corbulo  the  Roman  general, 
who  agreed  that  Tiridates  should  remain 
king  of  Armenia  on  condition  of  his  ac* 
knowledging  tiie  supremacy  of  Rom^  and 
receiving  his  crown  from  the  hands  of  tha 
Roman  emperor.  For  this  purpose  Tuv 
dates  proceeded  to  Rome,  a.  n.  66,  and  the 
crown  was  placed  upon  his  head  by  Nero 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  The 
latter  circumstances  of  his  life  are  uiu 
known. 

Tiao,  M.  TuLUus,  a  freedman  of  Cicero^ 
held  in  high  esteem  by  his  master,  and 
made  eventually  his  private  secretary  and 
the  superintendent  of  all  his  affiurs.  He 
performed  many  important  services  for 
Cicero,  wh6  gave  him  a  small  rural  d» 
main,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  day* 
in  retirement.  Tiro  wrote  a  biognphf 
of  Cicero,  now  lost ;  and  to  him,  likewise^ 
is  attributed  the  invention  of  stenography^ 

Tiavira  or  Tx&TinpBus,  a  eity  of  Argoli% 
south-east  of  Argos,  and  about  twelve 
stadia  from  Nauplia,  said  to  have  beea 
founded  by  Pktetus,  brother  of  Aorisiui^ 
who  employed  for  ih»  constmetion  of  bis 
citadel  workm^  from  Lycia,  called  Cyi 
elopes.  Prcetus  was  succeeded  by  Perseu^ 
who  transnditted  Tiryns  to  his  descendant 
Electryon.  Alemena,  the  daughter  oC 
this  prince*  was  noarried  to  Amphitryoi^ 
on  whom  die  crown  would  hove  devolved 
had  he  not- been  expelled  by  Sthenelus  oT 
Argos.  His  son  Heroules,  however,  afteife 
wards  regained  powsesaion  of  his  inherit 
moe,  wtaenee  he  derived  the  name  of 
TiryntUiki.  Homer  represento  the  city 
of  Tiryns  as  mbjeet  to  the  kings  of  Arg^ 
at  the  time  of  the  IVojan  war.  But  il 
was  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  Argives^ 
probably  about  the  same  time  with  the 
city  of  Myceno^  a.  c.  468. 

TiaTMTHiA,  a  name  given  to  Alemena, 
as  being  a  native  of  Tiryns. 

TisAMXNUs,  a  son  of  Orestes  and  Her- 
mione,  the  daughter  of  Menelaus,  and 
king  of  Argos  and  Laoedsmon.  Hie  He^ 
aclidsB  entered  his  kingdom  in  the  third 
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year  of  his  reign,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
retire  with  his  fiunily  into  Achaia.  He 
was  some  time  after  killed  in  a  battle 
against  the  Ionians»  near  Heliee. 

TisithSni^  one  of  the  Furies.  See 
xuaiJB. 

TissArasEirxs,  a  satrap  of  Persia*  eons* 
ttander  of  part  of  the  forces  of  Artaxerzes 
lit  Uie  battle  of  Cunaxa  against  Cyrus, 
and  the  one  who  6rst  gave  information  to 
Artaxeraes  of  the  designs  of  bis  brother. 
He  afterwards  obtuned  a  daughter  of  Ar. 
tazerzes  in  marriage,  and  all  the  provinces 
oyer  which  Cyrus  had  been  gotemor. 
This  was  the  same  Tissapheroes  who  sdaed 
Alrihiadwi,  and  sent  him  prisoner  to  Sar- 
dis,  after  the  naval  victory  which  the  latter 
had  gained  over  the  LacedsRuoniana.  Tia- 
saphemes  was  afterwards  defeated  by 
Agesilaus,  upon  which  the  king  of  Persia 
sent  Tithraustes,  another  satrap,  against 
him,  who  cut  off  his  head,  a.  c.  395. 

T1T.SA,  mother  of  the  Titans ;  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  Bheot  IVrro,  TVo,  &c. 

TiTAK,  in  Grecian  mythology,  accord- 
ing to  the  more  modem  account,  the  eldest 
aon  of  Uranus  and  Gaia,  who  relinquished 
the  sovereignty  of  gods  and  men  to  his 
younger  brother  Saturn,  the  latter  under- 
faking  to  destroy  all  hia  children,  so  that 
the  monarchy  might  revert  to  those  of 
Titan.  He  afterwards  recovered  the  so- 
vereignty from  Saturn ;  but  Jupiter,  the 
•on  of  the  latter,  vanquished  him,  and  re- 
stored it  to  his  fisther.  This,  however,  is 
A  tale  altogether  unknown  to  the  original 
tnythologists.  (See Titanxs.V— II .  A  name 
applied  to  the  sun,  as  the  oinprins  of  Hy- 
perion, one  of  the  Titans,  —  III.  An 
e[Athet  sometimes  applied  to  Prometheus 
t^  the  poets,  from  ha  being  the  son  of  la- 
petus,  one  of  the  Titans. 

TnlvKS,  a  name  given  to  the  children 
f>fCaelus(or  Uranus)  and  Terra.  They  were 
six  males,  Oceanus,  Coios,  Crios,  Hyperion, 
Tapetus,  and  Cronus;  and  six  females, 
Theia,  Rheia  (or  Rhea),  Themis,  Mnemo- 
ayne,  Phcebe,  and  Tethys.  These  children, 
according  to  the  commonly-received  I^^d, 
were  hated  by  their  father,  who,  as  soon 
•s  they  were  born,  thrust  them  out  of  sight 
into  a  cavern  of  Earth,  who,  grieved  at 
fais  unnatural  conduct,  produced  the  <*  sub- 
stance of  hoary  steel,"  and,  forming  from 
it  a  sickle,  roused  her  children,  the  Titans, 
to  rebellion  against  him.  (See  SAToavns.) 
The  wars  of  the  Titans  against  the  gods, 
so  celebrated  in  mythology*'  are  often 
confounded  with  that  of  the  Giants; 
but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  n'ar 
of  the  Titans  was  against  Saturn,  and 
that  of  the  Giants  against  Jupiter, 


TitaiiIa,  a  patronymic  applied  to  P^ 
rha,  as  grand-daughter  of  "ntxn,  and  like- 
wise to  Diana. 

IVrAxYncs,  the  daughters  of  Ccrioa  and 
Terra.     See  Titavks. 

TrrAsaslGs,  SaraMa  iVnoa,  a  river  of 
Thessaly,  called  also  £urotas»  flowing  iato 
the  Peneus,  a  little  above  the  Tale  cf 
Tempe.  The  waters  of  the  two  rivers 
did  not,  however,  mingle ;  as  thoae  of  the 
Peneus  were  dear  and  limpid,  while  those 
of  the  Tltaiesius  were  impregnated  with  s 
thick  unctuous  substance,  which  floatesd  like 
oil  upon  the  surfoce.  Hence  the  frbuloos 
account  of  its  being  a  branch  of  the  Styx. 

TimfiMus,  son  of  Laomedon,  kii^  of 
TVoy,  by  Strymo^  daughter  of  the  Sea> 
mander.  He  was  so  beautilul,  that  Anrora 
having  beeome  enamoured  of  him  earried 
him  away,  and  obtained  for  hhn  fitm 
Jupiter  the  gift  of  immortality.  She  un- 
fortunately neglected,  however,  to  wisnliins 
this  privilege  with  an  immunity  fi^om  ag^ 
and  in  the  course  of  time  Titfaonos  be- 
came so  decrepid,  that  Auron  out  of  pity 
transformed  him  into  a  gnadwpper,  ia 
which  shape  he  still  retained  the  guTuIity 
of  old  age. 

TrraoaxA,  a  city  on  Mount  Paraassn^ 
called  also  Neon,  taken  and  burned  by 
the  army  of  Xerxes.  In  its  vicinity,  Phi- 
lomelus,  the  Phocian  general,  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  the  Thebans. 

TrrHKAGSTss,  a  Persian  satr^H  a.  c. 
395,  ordered  by  Artaxerxes  to  muriier  Tis- 
saphemes.  He  was  afterwards  defeated  by 
the  Athenians  under  Cimon.  This  name 
was  common  to  some  oflScera  of  state  ia 
the  court  of  Artaxerxes. 

TxTiAXUs,  JuuAMUs,  a  Latin  geographi- 
cal writer,  who  flourished  aboat  the  com- 
mencement of  the  third  century.  He 
possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  talent  of 
imitotion. 

TnosMus,  a  shepherd  of  £tolia,  called 
ffercvksf  from  his  prodigious  strength. 

Titus  Tat!ijs»  I.,  a  king  of  the  Sabsnei. 
(See  Tatxus.) — IL  livius,  a  celebrated 
historian.  (See  Livius.) —  III.  A  son  of 
Junius  Brutus,  put  to  death  for  con^iriag 
to  restore  the  Tarquios. 

Trds  VxsrAsiZKUSb  son  of  Vespasiaa 
and  Flavia  Domitilla,  emperor  of  Rome, 
was  bom  a.  it.  40.  He  received  hia  edu- 
cation with  Britannicus,  who  was  poiaoaed 
by  Nero  a.  n.  55 ;  snd  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction at  an  early  age  in  Britannia  astd 
Germany,  a.  n.  66.  He  subsequently  ac- 
companied his  father  as  quaestor  to  Jud«a, 
where  he  displayed  great  skill  and  courage; 
and  when  Vespasian  returned  to  Ro<ne»  he 
remained  in  command  of  the  army,  and  aig- 
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nalked  bimself  by  the  siege  and  subsequent 
dMtniction  of  Jerusalem*  a.  d.  70.  On  his 
fiitber's  accession  to  tbe  throne,  he  was 
ereatcd  Caesar,  and,  after  filling  various  im- 
portant offices,  was  ilnanimously  invested 
with  the  imperial  purple,  a,  d.  79.  Pre- 
viously to  his  accession  to  the  throne  his 
private  life  had  not  inspired  the  Roman 
people  with  a  lofty  idea  of  his  character ; 
but  no  sooner  was  be  raised  to  the  throne* 
than  he  became  conspicuous  for  wisdom  and 
beneficence.  To  do  good  to  his  subjects  I 
seemed  to  be  his  ambition ;  and  he  received 
the  appellation  of  the  **  Darling  of  Man- 
kind.** But  the  Romans  did  not  long 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  hn  administration, 
for  he  was  seiz^  with  a  violent  fever, 
which  carried  him  off,  in  the  forty-first 
year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  little 
more  than  two  yean,  a.  n.  81.  Du- 
ring his  short  reign  the  empire  was 
visited  by  great  calamities.  An  eruption 
of  Vesuvius  destroyed  the  towns  of  Hercu- 
laneum,  Stabiae,  and  Pompeii*  and  carried 
ruin  over  the  fertile  coast  of  Campania, 
A.  D.  79 ;  in  the  following  year  a  confla- 
gration broke  out  in  Rome*  which  lasted 
three  days»  and  destroyed  a  great  part  of 
the  city ;  the  bnildings  on  the  Campus 
Martius,  the  Capitol,  the  library  of  Oc- 
tavianus  were  laid  in  ruins,  and  the  Pan- 
theon was  damagM;  and  no  sooner  had 
the  people  recovered  firom  their  consterna- 
tion than  a  plague  broke  out,  of  which 
10,000  persons  'died  every  day  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  In  these  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances, Titus  treated  his  subjects  with 
the  greatest  humanity  and  liberality.  He 
undertook  to  restore  the  city  at  his  own 
expense,  reftiang  all  the  presents  that  were 
ofllered  him  for  that  purpose.  He  also 
finished  a  splendid  amphitheatre,  of  which 
his  fether  had  lud  the  foundation,  and  the 
baths  which  still  bear  bis  name.  His 
first  wife  was  Aricidia  Tertulla,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Roman  knight,  and  after  her 
death  he  married  Marcia  Fumilla,  a  lady 
of  a  noble  femily*  but  from  whom  he  was 
subsequently  divorced.  He  afterwards 
formed  a  strong  attachment  for  Bere- 
nice^ daughter  of  Agrippa,  and  brought 
her  with  him  fiom  Judm  to  Rome ;  but 
when  he  found  that  their  union  was  dis- 
agreeable to  his  subjects*  he  at  once*  though 
with  great  regret,  consented  to  separate 
himself  ftom  her.     See  BiaaNZCx. 

TxTvaus,  I.,  a  shepherd  introduced  by 
Vhgil. —  II.  A  large  mountain  of  Crete. 

Trrfus,  a  celebrated  giant,  son  of  Terra, 
and«  according  to  others,  of  Jupiter,  by 
Elara,  daughter  of  Orchomenos.  He  in- 
sulted Latona;  but  her  children  Apollo 


and  Diana  came  to  her  assistance,  and  slew 
him  with  their  arrows.  His  punishment,^ 
however,  did  not  end  with  life :  he  lay  ex- 
tended in  Erebus,  covering  with  his  vast 
frame  nine  entire  jugerOf  while  a  vulture 
kept  feeding  upon  his  liver  and  entrails, 
which  were  continually  reproduced*  Tbe 
feble  of  Tltyus  is  considered  by  Lucretius 
as  an  allegorical  representation  of  the  tor- 
tures caused  by  the  unrestrained  passions 
and  desires. 

Tlxp^lkicus,  son  of  Hercules  and  As- 
tyochia.  He  left  his  native  country,  Argos, 
after  the  accidental  murder  of  Licymnius^ 
and  retired  to  Rhodes,  where  he  was  cho* 
sen  king,  as  one  of  the  sons  of  Hercules;. 
He  afterwards  went  to  the  TVojan  wax, 
with  nine  ships,  and  was  killed  by  Sar* 
pedon. 

TuABUs  or   ToxAAus,  a  mountain  of' 
Epinis,  near  Dodona,  where  was  a  cele- 
brated temple  of  Jupiter. 

TMOtus,  I.,  a  king  of  Lydia,  son  of 
Sipylus  and  Chthonia,  married  Omphale. 
He  was  killed  by  a  bull  for  having  insulted 
the  nymph  Arriphe,  at  the  foot  of  Diana*s 
altar,  and  the  mountain  on  which  be  was 
buried  bore  his  name.— II.  Boux-^ag,  the 
name  of  a  lofty  chain  of  hills  in  the  centre  of 
Lydia,  from  which  flow  the  sources  o^  tbe 
Pactolus  and  the  Cayster.     Its  slopes  were  - 
celebrated  for  the  wine  which  they  yielded  ;; 
hence  the  district  was   called    **  Nemus  • 
Baccbi.**     Its  saffron  was  also  celebrated.. 
— III.  A  city  of  Lydia,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mount  Tmolus,  destroyed  by  an  earth* 
quake  under  Tiberius. 

TooIta,  an  epithet  applied  to  Cisalpine 
Gaul*  where  the  inhabitants  wore  the  Ro- 
man toga,  t.  e.  ei^oyed  the  rights  of  Ro« 
man  citisenship. 

ToLSKus,  skUo,  a  river  of  Latium*  felling 
into  the  Velinus. 

ToLRUM,  Tdedo,  a  town  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  on  the  river  Tagus,  and  the 
capital  of  the  CarpetanL  Its  origin  is  lost 
in  obscurity.  Ciesar  made  it  a  place  of 
arms,  and  Augustus  rendered  it  one  of  the 
seats  of  justice  in  ^ain.  Few  traces  of 
Roman  edifices  exist  in  the  modem  city. 

ToLisToaou,  one  of  the  Celtic  tribes  in. 
Galatia,  in  Asia  Minor,  occupying  thai 
portion  of  the  country  which  extended^ 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Sangarius  from 
its  junction  with  the  Thymbris  to  its 
source.  Their  principal  town  was  Pes* 
sinus. 

TolmIdas,  son  of  Tolmaeus,  an  Athenian 
general,  who,  after  the  death  of  Cimon,  en- 
gaged in  many  successful  expeditions ;  but 
having,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Pericles, 
marched  against  the  Thebans,  b,c.  44  *> 
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lie  fell  with  the  flower  of  the  Athenian 
troops  at  Coronea. 

ToLdsA,  now  Ttndfnue,  a  town  of  Gallia 
Kaibonensis,  which  became  a  RcMnan  co- 
kmv  under  Augustus.  The  ntuation  of 
Tolosa  was  very  fayourable  for  trade,  and 
under  the  Romans  it  became  the  centre  of 
the  traffic  which  was  carried  on  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  this  part  of  Gaul.  Minerva  had  h^re  a 
rich  temple,  which  was  plundered  bj  Cepio 
th^  consul.  The  Romid!^  embelliielhdd  this 
tSty  with  numerous  splendid  edifloes,  fbw 
traces  of  which  howerer  now  remain. 
'   TotvMKitTS.     See  Lars  ToLtrMVius.   ' 

ToLUMKCs,  I.,  an  augur  in  the  army 
of  Ti&mus,  against  ^neas. — II.'  A  king 
of  Veii,  killed  by  a  Roman,  for  having  or- 
dered the  Roman  ambassadors  to  be  put  to 
deafh. 

*  Tours,  the  name  of  a  man  whdse  head 
{caput)  was  found  in  digging  for  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Capltolj  in  the  reign  of 
Tarquin,  whence  the  Romans  conclude 
that  their  city  should  become  the  head  or 
mistress '  of  the  world  ;  hence,  according 
lo  aatoe,  the  origin  of  the  word'  Capitolium. 

ToMAKfrs.     See  TuAacrs. 

Tom;  or  ToMts,  a  town  on  the  western 
lAiores  df  the  Euxine  Sea,  about  ninety  miles 
touth  of  the  most  southed  mouth  of  the 
thxkuht.  It  was* 'founded  by  a  Milesian 
toelony,  b.  d.  6S9,  and  its  name  was  fobled 
to  have  been  derivM  from  rSfws,  a  etittittp 
or  t^Mraticn,  because  Medea  haid  here,  as 
was  maintained,  cut  to- pieces  her  brother 
Absyrtus,  and  strewed  his  remains  along 
the  road  in  order  to  stop  her  fother's  pur- 
suit Tomi  is  still  call^  Tomttwrr,  though 
■oraetimes  othlnwise  styled  Baba.  It  4s 
celebrated  as  being  the  place  to  which  Ovid 
was  banished  by  Augustus. 

Toidhixs.     See  Thomtais. 

TowxA,  a  solemnity  observed  at  Samos, 
in  commemoration  of  the  Tyrrhenians  at- 
tempting to' carry  away  the  statue  of  Juoa 

TorXzos,  an  isUnd  t>n  the  v^estem  side 
^the  Sinus  AftibiouS,  called  also  Ophiodes, 
IKxn  its  cmiteining  many  serpents.  The 
Btone'  topaxut  was  found  here,  wh^ce  the 
tame  of  the  island.    ' 

Toa5NB,  or  Tortkx,  I.,  a  haven  of  Epi- 
ma,  below  the  ilver  Thyamis,  opposite 
Coreyrs,  near  the  modem  Bar^fu,  The 
fleet  of  Augustus  was  moored  here  for  a 
short  time  {AreVious  to  tiie  battle  of  Ac- 
tium.  —  II.  A  town  of  Macedonia,  on 
tile  southern  extremity  of  the  Sithonian 
Ipeninsula,  giving  name  to  the  Sinus  Toro- 
naieus,  or  Gmlf  of  Cauandria,  The  har- 
bour  of  Tomme  was  called  Cophos  (my^f, 
"Mrfe,  9Ueni),  from  the  cireamstanoe  that 


the  nmse  of  the  waves 
there. 

ToaqulTA,  daughter  of  C.  Stlanigj  aad 
one  of  the  Vestal  virgins  for  stxty-limr  yean. 

ToaQtiXrus.     See  Mairuot  II. 

Teabea,  Q«,  a  Roman  comic  poei»  vto 
floitrished  shout  a.  c.  132.  Some  of  htf 
verses  are  cited  by  Cicera 

TaACRis  or  TsACHiir,  so  oftlled  frcai 
the  mountainous  dMraetar  of  the  wmutfT, 
a  to^Mv  of  Thessaly,  in  the  Mdian  Atnk, 
and  near  the  shore  of  (he  Snus  M'^Ka^^ 
It  was  to  tMs  pkoe  that  Hereules  vsIxr^ 
after  having  eoamiitfed  an  Invioisirttfy 
murder,  as  tre  heam  from  Sopbodcs,  vte 
has  made  it  this  scene  of  one  of  fais  despot 
tragedies.  Trachis  fomia  the  apptmA 
to  Thermopylae  on  tiie  side  of  T^eaalj. 
In  the  sixth  year  of  the  Pdopomesal 
war,  B.C.  426,  the  LaoedsBmoiuaBs^  at  the 
request  of  the  Tradualans,  sent  a  eoloey 
into  their  country,  who,  joindy  wiA 
the  Trachinians,  built  a  tovn»  to  whkft 
the  name  of'  Heradea  was  giwo.  (Sm 
HxRACLXA  VI.)— ^11.  A  tows  oT  Jnioeis; 
east  of  Paaopens,  and  iAom  to  the  Be  of  i  an 
frontier.  It  wai  sumanied  ¥lifOttea  to 
distinguiOi  it  from  -the  city  ^  IWmaiy 
of  the  same  nania*  It'waa  ilesifoved  k 
the  Sacred  War. 

TaAOBOMttis,  a^  part  of  Jodaa,  en  thi 
other  side  of  the  Jbrdaa,  en  the'vbalfaflM 
confines  of  Palestint.  Its  name  ia  darned 
from  rpAxtSt  rtn^A,  and  has  i^ftseute  ts 
its  btfing  a  mgged  and  atony  cuuutry. 

TaAf  ANorous,  I.,  a  city  of  Cificia,  tfat 
same  as  Selinus.  (See  Seuvus,)<--'II.  Jti- 
ehoro,  a  city  of  llitaoe,  on  the'fictem 
below  its  confluence  urith  the  SBema.  It 
became  the  capitid  of  the  Resnan  piwinn 
of  Rhodope. 

TaAxXif^B^    M<    ULrIvs     Nkkta,    L, 
surnamed  'CtannrtiSt  from  his  loa^  hair, 
a  Roman   itmperor,  born    at   Itnliea  ia 
Spain,  A.  D.  53.     Very  little  la  known  re- 
specting hie  youth  {  but  he*  dBstatgnisiKd 
himself  at  an  early  age  against  the  Faitft^ 
ans,  was  made  joiAt  conaol  wifb  AcsiiBS 
Glabrio,  a.  n.  91,  and  A.<n.  97  was  sQleasaly 
adopted  by  the  empefor  Nerra,*  vbo  gm 
htm  the  names  of  Oaaen*  and  fTsiiiiaiin 
Three  months  later  Th^  aaeended  ifce 
imperial  throne ;  and  the  wfadom  and  bcar^ 
volenofe  with  which  he  jobcuBaeiuMy  einnated 
upon  his  new  duties  amidy- jmtified  the 
discernment  of  Nerra  in  hating  nomiiieted 
him  his  successor.     He  mtroduoed  order 
and  economy  into  the  imperial  househoM. 
eonstrueted  numerous  piri>lic  momunents, 
and  also  formed  the   great  road   wtiA 
traversed  the  empire  from  Gml  to  the 
Euxiiift  Sea.      These  and  other  pencdhl 
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eares  did  not  prerent  him  firom  wstoh- 
ing  the  barbarous  nations  already  boTcring 
on  the  Roman  frontiers.  Deoebalus,  the 
warlike  monarch  of  Daoia,  having  begun 
hostilities,  the  emperof  entered  the  enemy's 
country  by  throwing  a  biidge  across  Uie 
rapid  streams  of  the  Danube ;  and  after  a 
determined  battle,  obtained  the  victory. 
An  expedition  was  then  undertaken  into 
the  east,  and  Farthia  threatened  with  war. 
Tngan  passed  through  Armenia,  and  hav- 
ing made  himself  master  of  the  pro- 
▼inoes  of  Assyria  and  MoKypotsmia,  ex- 
tended  hia  conquests  in  the  east  to  the  eztrfr> 
mitiea  of  India,  where  he  lamented  that  he 
pooessed  not  the  vigour  of  an  Alexander, 
that  he  might  add  unexplored  provinces  to 
the  Roman  empire*  ■  The  return  of  the 
emperor  towards  Rome  was  hastened  by 
indisposition }  and  in  the  town  of  Seli- 
nvs,  afteiirards  TYajamopoHif  he  waa  seised 
with  a  flux,  and  expired,  a.  d.  117,  after 
a  reign  of  nineteen  years,  in  his  sixty- 
fourth -year,  being  suceeeded  on  the  throne 
by  Hadrian,  whom  the  empress  Plotina 
introduced  to  ^e  Roman  armies  as  the 
adopted  ami  of  her  huaband.  The  ashes 
of  Tkigan  were  carried  to  Rome^  and  d»- 
posited  under  the  stately  column  whidi 
he  had  erected  to  commemorate  his  vich 
tones  over  the  'Dadaiis,  and  which  is  still 
to  be  seen  at  Rome^  For  nearly  tibree 
eentuiies  after  hia  death,  it  waa  usual  to 
salute  each  new  ooaperor  with  a  prayer 
that  he  might  be  more  fortunate  than 
Augustus,  and  more  virtuous  than.  Tra- 
jan. — II.  The  father  of  the  emperor, 
deanended  frBmanold  Spaniah  or  Iberian 
fimily.  He  was  honoured  with  the  cdn- 
8ulshq>,  and  a  trinmph,  and  the  rank  of  a 
patrician,  by  Vespasian. 

TxAJxcxus  Rinin,  CArecH  ^he  capital 
of  one  of  the  provinces  of  Holland. 

Teaujbs,  a  town  of  Lydia,  a  short 
distance  north  of  Magnesia  ad  Mgandnitn, 
firanded  by  some  Aigives,  together  with  a 
body  of  Thracians,  from  whmn  it  took  the 
name  of  TValles.  ^'Btiabo^  time  it  was 
one  of  tiie  most  flourishing  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  was*  noted  ibr  £e  opulence  of 
its  inhabitantSL  Theoountry  around  Trsl- 
les  was  much  subject  to  earthquakes. 

TaAFssos,  L,  T^tbimidp  aeityon  the 
north-eastern  coast  of  Pontns,  whioh  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  square  farm  in 
whish  it  was  originally  lud  out,  reaem- 
bliog  a  table  (rpcnrtf^a).  It  was  founds 
by  a  colony  from  Sinope,  but  subsequently 
outstripped  its  parent  city,  and  all  its 
sister  ports  along  the  coast,  in  wealth  and 
importance.  It  waa  a  flourishing  emporium 
when  it  was  reached  by  XenoplMn  and 


the  ten  thousand  at  the  close  of  that 
memorable  retreat.  It  continued  to  bo 
an  important  city  of  the  Greek  empire  till 
the  subjugation  of  the  latter  by  the  Cm* 
saders.  —  II.  A  city  of  Arcadia,  in  thi 
south-western  angle  of  the  country,  and 
between  the  Achelous  and  Alpheus. 

TxAsxMxNus.     See  Thkastmbnus. 

TaxBA,  TVevt,  a  town  of  the  Mquh 
near  the  source  of  the  Anio,  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Augusta. 

TmEBAT!us  TxsTA,  C,  a  distinguished 
lawyer  in  the  time  of  Julius  Casar  and 
Augustus,  celebrated  for  his  wit.  Cicero 
held  him  in  high  estimation.     . 

TaxBBf.uuB  Poiuo,  one  of  the  **  Hia* 
toris  Augusts  Scriptores.**  He  lived 
under  Conatantine  the  Great,  Mod  wrote  the 
lives  of  the  Roman  emperors  from  Philip 
to  Claudius  II. 

TaxaLk,  a  river  of  Gallia  Ciaalpina, 
commencing  Uk  liguria,  Imd  &Uing,  after 
a  course  of  about  fifty  mUes,  into  the  Fd 
near  Platoitia. '  At  the  mouth  of  this  river 
Hannibal  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Ro- 
mans, and  defeated  them  with  the  loss -of 
20,1000  hien. 

TaxBOKlA  Lxx,  2>e  Promneiii,  a  law 
enacted  by  L.  Trebonius,  the  tribune^ 
▲b  V.  c.  698.  It  assigned  provinces  to 
the  cdnsuls  for  five  years :  Spain  to  Pom* 
pey ;  Syria  and  the  command  of  the  Far* 
thian  expedition  to  Crassus ;  and  prolonged 
for  a  time  the  command  in  Gaul,  which 
had  been  bestowed  on  Canar  by  the  Va- 
tinian  law.  Cato,  for  oppoiing  this  law» 
waa  led  to  prison. 

Taiadvlus,  Caios,  I.,  one  of  Caesar's 
firiends,  through  whose  interest  he  becamo 
prvtor  and  ooosul.  But'he  was  afWvardt 
one  of  tiie  ocmspirators  against  Caesar; 
and  was  ultimately  killed  by  DoitbelU  at 
Smyrna.— II.  Garoeianus,  goremor  of 
Afrioa,  who  put  to  death  the  proconsid 
Clodius  MacB,  by  order  of  Galba.-«III. 
A  tribune.     See  TaxaoNiA  Lax. 

Taxs  TABxaH^  a  station  on  the  Ap- 
pian  Way,  about  seven  miles  firom  Aricia» 
where  it  was  joined  by  a  crosa-road  from 
Antium.  It  is  mentioned  by  St  Flaul  in 
his  journey  to  Rome,  and  likewise  by 
Cioero  when  proceeding  thither  fVom  Ai» 
tium. 

Taxvxai,  an  ancient  aod  powerful  i^ation 
of  Gallia  Bel^iea,  between  the  Mosella  or 
MonUtf  and  Sdva  Arduenna.  Hwir  chief 
city,  to  which  the  Romans  gave  the  name 
of  Augusta  Treverorum,  now  IVevat,  waa 
the  most  ancient  city  of  Germany,  an^ 
according  to  some,  of  Europe.  It  becamo 
the  veai^mce  of  several  of  the  later  Romeft 
emperors;  and  Attsonius,  the  finend  and 
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fatetnictor  of  Gratian,  who  rended  there, 
ealk  it  the  second  metropolis  of  the  em- 
t>ii«.  '  It  was  sttceessiTely  laid  waste  by 
the  Hnns,  the  Ootha,  and  the  Vandals, 
but  was  as  often  rebuilt;  and,  in  more 
modem  times,  almost  regained  its  anetent 
splendour  under  its  archbishops.  Nume- 
rous buildings  (among  which  are  a  bridge, 
ft  sate  (Porta  Martis),  an  amphitheatre, 
and  an  aqueduct),  and  other  Roman  monu- 
ments, still  exist  to  attest  the  splendour 
which  this  ancient  city  must  hate  attuned 
tinder  its  Roman  masters. 

TaiBALLi,  by  far  the  most  numerous 
and  powerful  tribe  of  Thraeia.  Alexander 
commenced  his  rdgn  by  an  invasion  of 
their  territory,  and,  having  defeated  them 
in  a  general  engagement,  pursued  them 
■cross  the  Danube,  whither  they  had  re- 
treated, and  compelled  them  to  sue  for 


TaiBOcci,  a  German  tribe  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  between  that  river 
and  the  Mecfiomatrici  and  LeueL  Their 
^hief' city  was  Argentoiatum,  now  Aros- 

TaiBOVxlKOs,  a  celebrated  Jurist^  who 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  the  compila- 
tion known  by  the  name  of  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Justinian,  was  a  native  of  Pam- 
phylia.  He  practised  first  at  the  bar  of 
the  pnetorian  pnefects  at  Constantinople, 
became  afterwainds  qusrator,  master  of  the 
Imp^al  household,  and  consul,  and  pos- 
aessed  for  about  twenty  vears  the  &vour 
•nd  confidence  of  Justinian.  His  man- 
ners are  said  to  have  been  remarkably  mild 
and  conciliating.  It  is  well  known  that 
he  was  a  courtier,  and  fond  of  money,  but 
In  other  respects  he  appears  to  have  been 
talumniated  by  his  enemies*  His  death 
took  place  a.  d.  545. 

Tanuirus,  properly,  as  the  name  de- 
notes, the  chief  ma^strate  of  a  tribe. 
There  were  several  kinds  of  oflkers  in  the 
Roman  state  that  bore  the  title.  1.  The 
plebeian  tribunes,  who  were  first  created 
after  the  secession  of  the  commonalty  to 
the  Mons  Saoer  (A.ir.c.  S60),  as  one  of  the 
conditions  of  its  return  to  the  city.  They 
were  especially  the  magbtrates  and  pro- 
tectors of  the  commonalty,  and  no  patri- 
cian oould  be  elected  to  the  ofllce*  At 
their  first  appointment  the  power  of  the 
tribunes  was  very  small,  being  confined  to 
the  assembling  tiie  plebdans,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  any  individual  firom  patrician 
•MTession ;  but  their  persons  were  sacred 
and  inviolable,  and  thn  privilege  consoli- 
dated their  other  powers,  which,  in  the 
later  ages  of  the  republic,  grew  to  an  enor- 
mous height,  and  were  finally  incorporated 
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with  the  ftinctSons  of  the  otlier  chuf  ]» 
gistracies  in  the  person  of  the  empeiw. 
The  number  of  the  trtbiuieff  Tsried  fin 
two  to  ten,  and  each  of  thete  might  unnd 
the  pr«>eeedings  of  the  rest  by  ptitliag  ia 
his  veto.  2.  Military  tribuBes  were  bi 
elected  in  the  year  A.n.c  S10|  in  the  jJia 
of  the  consuls,  in  consequence  of  Aefe- 
mands  of  the  comnionslty  to  be  ttfaw 
to  a  diare  of  the  supreme  powsr.  Tbs 
measure  was  not,  howew,  s  ewnpi* 
eoncesrion  of  thrar  demsnds,  but,  is  ^ 
evaded  them  in  a  grest  degree;  fete 
tribunate  was  not  vested  with  the  M 
powers  or  honours  of  the  ooMulatM* 
be'mg  a  eunde  magistracy,  snd  thoo^" 
was  open  to  aU  the  peoplei  prtncWBWW 
almost  invariably  «*oseB.  Tht  suil* 
of  the  miUtary  tribunes  wss  swMtw 
six,  and  aome&nes  three.  For  tho^ 
venty  years  sometimci  conwls  wwe  ewj* 
and  sometimes  miUtary  ^'"^[^J: 
the  old  order  was  pennsnendf  nrt^ 
but  the  plebeians  were  admitted  to ««»« 
of  it.  3.  Legionary  tribtti^ff^ 
of  tiie  soldiers,  were  tiic  w  «»«^ 
legion,  six  in  number,  who  mb«^ 
under  the  consul,  each  in  1m  ^f^ 
about  amontb:  in  battle  esch  led  a  «^ 

""tmcXiji,  ako  called  Trioesb  ssd J^ 
ocU,  a  mountain  fortress  •»**,*SL 


fficily,  near  the  lower  coast,  e»t 

and  north  of  the  moutii  of  »« jT^ 

It  came  into  notice  during  the  »• 


war  in  Sicily,  as  being  the  /esi 
slave-king  Tryphon.  ,      .y^j^ 

TaiCAwas,  a  people  of  G^^^, 
of  the  Senones,  and  through  whose    ^ 
tories  flows-  the  Sequana  c^^^,^ 
earlier  part  of  its  course,     iwa^"^ 
was  Augusta  Bona,  now  7V^    ^^ 

TwccA,  a  city  of  Thessriy,  f^ 


(jfti« 


of  Gomphi,  and '  near  tiie  i^^^ZA^ 
Feneaa  and  Letheus.  It  »  ^^  H 
early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  ^^Ij^ 
under  the  dominion  of  the  ***,./ x*. 
kpia..  Tri«»p<««i»d.«e»^'J^. 
culapius,  which  was  hdd  in  P^  t^ 
ation.  The  modem  2W»^  f^^ 
correspond  to  the  site  of  the  ""^^  ^Jf. 

Taicoali,  a  GalUo  tribe  ^"J^V 
bonensis,  in  the  territory  rf  Bii*"" 
AqusB  Sextiae.  -^  i 

TaiDXWTOM,  now  3V«U  <ff  ^r^^ 
city  of  Rhsetia,  on  the  nvtf  ^rTi^ 
Adige,  and  a  short  ^''^rj!^\f^ 
northern  confines  of  Venetis.  jfT^s^ 
by  ther  Cenomani,  who  wer«  "*^**'|r^ 
by  the  Romans.  Trent  is  ft"*j;?^ 
dern  history  for  the  council  of  **^y!rfi 
which  sat  tiiere  for  tiie  purpose  o«  ^ 
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lattng  the  afikin  of  the  chureh.  It  was 
asaembled  by  Paul  III.  in  1545,  and  eon- 
tinued  by  twenty-five  sessions  till  the  year 
1563,  under  Julius  III.  and  Pius  IV. 

TaiKTxaIcA»  festivals  in  honour  of  Bao- 
ehus,  celebrated  every  three  years. 

TeioabSli,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Venetia,  where  the  Padusa,  or 
southern  arm  of  the  Po,  separates  itself 
fiom  the  main  stream.  Its  site  is  near 
that  of  the  modem  Ferrara. 

TeigsmIka,  one  of  the  Roman  gates, 
00  called  because  the  three  Horatii  went 
through  it  against  the  Curiatii. 

TrjitacrU,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of 
Sicily,  from  its  thru  promonioriu  (rpns 

TaiMOBAMTss,  a  people  of  Britain,  in 
fssexand  MkUUeaex, 

'  Tfti6rAs  or  Taxors,  a  son  of  Neptune  by 
Canace^  the  daughter  of  ^olua.  He  was 
fiUher  of  Erisichthon,  thence  called  Trio* 
peiutt  and  his  daughter  Triopeit, 
'  TaiorifoM,  a  city  of  Cana,  founded  by 
Triopas,  son  of  Ensichthon,  near  the  pro- 
montory of  Triopiuro,  at  the  extremity  of 
Doris.  On  the  promontory,  which  took 
its  name  from  the  city,  was  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  known  under  the  name  of  the  TVi- 
opiean  temple.  The  Dorians  here  cele- 
brated games  in  honour  of  Apollo ;  here 
also  was  held  a  general  assembly  of  the 
Dorians  in  Asia,  upon  the  model  of  that 
of  ThcrmopylsB. 

-  TaiPHTiiA,  the  southern  portion  of 
EUs,  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
union  of  three  different  tribee  (rpcir  ^u^a<), 
the  Epei,  or  original  inhabitantB,  the 
Mmyse,  who  migrated  thither,  and  the 
Elio. 

Tair^Lis,  I.,  Tarabohuy  a  maritime  city 
of  Syria,  so  eiJled  because  the  three  cities 
(rpeu  ir^A.cif),  T^re,  Sidon,  and  Aradus,. 
sent  each  a  colony  thither.  —  IL  A 
region  of  Africa,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  between  the  two  Syrtes. 
It  received  its  name  from  its  containing 
three  principal  cities,  Leptis  Magna,  (Ea, 
and  Sabatra.  The  second  of  these  is  the 
modem  city  of  Tripoli, —  III.  TriboU,  a 
city  of  Pontus,  on  the  coast,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Tripolifl^  and  north-east  of 
Cerasus.  —  IV.  A  city  of  Lydia,  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Meander,  north-west 
of  Hierapolis,  and  near  the  confluence  of 
the  MsMnder  and  Cludrus. 

TMnrftLBiius,  according  to  the  more 
received  opinion,  son  of  Celeus,  king  of 
Attica,  by  Nessra,  whom  some  have  called 
Cothonea,  Hyona,  Metanira,  or  Polymnia. 
He  was  born  at  Eleusis  in  Attica,  and 
cured  of  a  severe  illnesa  by  Ceres,  who 


had  been  invited  into  the  house  of  Celeua 
as  she  travelled  in  quest  of  her  daughter. 
To  repay  the  kindness,  the  goddess  took 
notice  of  his  son,  fed  him  with  her  owa 
milk,  and  placed  him  on  burning  eoals,  to 
destroy  whatever  of  mortality  he  hacL 
The  mother,  astonished  at  his  growth,  had 
the  curiosity  to  watch  Ceres,  and  dis- 
turbed the  goddess  by  a  sudden  cry,  when 
Triptolemus  was  on  the  burning  ashes. 
Ceres  therefore,  foiled  in  her  attempt  to 
make  him  immortal,  taught  him  agncuU 
ture,  and  instructed  him  how  to  sow  corn, 
and  make  bread :  she  also  gave  him  her 
chariot,  drawn  by  two  dragons,  in  which 
he  travelled  over  the  earth,  and  distributed 
com  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  worlds 
At  his  return  he  restored  to  Ceres  her 
chariot,  and  established  festivals  and  mys» 
teries  in  her  honour.  After  hia  death  htt 
received  divine  honours. 

TaxQo£raA,  a  name  given  to  Sicily  by 
the  Latins,  from:  its  triangular  form. 

TaxsMSGisTus,  or  **the  Thrice  Greaty** 
an  epithet  given  to  the  Egyptian  Hermes, 
who  was  said  to  have  invented  the  art  of 
writing,  and  to  have  first  taught  the  sci- 
ences of  astronomy,  astroloayi  &c.  Several 
works  on  astrological  and  philosophical 
subjects  have  been  attributed  to  him. 

TaxT^ffA,  a  city  of  Achaia,  near  the  eon* 
fines  of  Elis,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
a  colony  fi«m  Cumss  in  Italy  under  Callx- 
das.  Extensive  ruins  of  thu  ancient  city 
still  exist  at  Goumemtxa, 

TaxTocxNiA,  a  surname  of  Pallas.  See 
Tanoms. 

TanoN,  I.,  a  powerful  sea-deity,  son  of 
Neptune  by  Amphitrite,  or,  according  to 
some,  by  Celeno  or  Salacia.  (See  Tai- 
Toms.)  He  could  calm  the  ooeaiv  and  abate 
storms.  He  was  generally  represented 
as  blowing  a  shell,  and  with  a  body  above 
tiie  waist  like  that  of  a  man,  and  below 
like  a  dolphin.  Many  of  the  sea-deitiea 
were  called  Tritons,  —  II.  Gabs,  a  river 
of  Africa,  rising  in  Mount  Usaleton,  and, 
after  forming  in  its  course  the  two  lakes  of 
Tritonis  and  Libya,  discharging  its  wateis 
into  the  Syrtis  Minor,  near  Tacape. 

TaxTdMis,  a  lake  and  river  of  Afrioa. 
inland  from  the  Syrtis  Minor,  near  which 
Minerva  had  a  temple,  hence  sumamed 
IVUonie  or  JHtomia,  The  true  etjrmo- 
logy,  however,  is  from  rprrt^  "hods'* 
hence  TVttoaio,  Tpneyitfeia,  have  reference 
to  her  having  sprung  fitim  the  head  ^i 
Jupiter.  Athens  was  also  called  TVitemie, 
because  dedicated  to  Minerva. 

TaiuKPHUS,  the  highest  military  honour 
that  could  be  obtained  by  a  Roman  gene* 
ral.      It  was  a  solemn  procession,  with 
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whicfa  the  ▼iotorious  leader  and  his  amy 
adTanced  through  the  city  to  the  capitol, 
afecompanied  by  the  eaptivca  taken  in  var» 
tokd  vehicles  bearing  the  spoils,  and  all  the. 
fiirmture  that  oould  add  aaagnifieence  to 
the  speefacle.  On  arriving  at  the  capitol, 
the  general  offered  up  a  prayer  of  thanks* 
grring  to  Jopiter  and  the  other  gods,  and 
sacrificed  white  bidla.  A  triumph  was 
decreed  by  th»  senate^  and  aometimes  by 
the  people  against  the  will  of  the  senste, 
to  the  general  who»  in  a  jost  war  with 
fiireigners,  and  in  one  Iwttle,  had  slain 
above  5000  enemies  of  the  state,  and  cn« 
larged  the  limits  cf  the  empire.  A  leaier 
kind  of  triumph  was  odled  oTatio^  from 
oris,  a  tkeep,  which  the  general  offered  to 
Jupiter  instead  of  a  bull.  The  chief  dif. 
lerence  between  the  ovatio  and  the  tri- 
umphus  was,  that  in  the  fonner  the  general 
entered  the  city  on  foot,  and  in  later  times 
on  horseback.  He  also  wore  only  the 
toga  praetexta,  and  waa  frequently  unac- 
companied by  his  armyi 

XiiiirKvxsATVSb  a  term  applied  to  two 
great  coalitions  of  the  three  most  powerful 
indiriduals  in  the  Roman  empire  for  tiie 
rime  being.  The  firrt  of  then  was  effected 
in  the  yesr  a.  c.  60,  between  Julius  Gaaar, 
Pompey,  and  Crassus,  who  pledged  them- 
selves to  support  each  other  with  all  their 
influence.  Thu  oealition  was  broken  by 
the  fidl  of  Crasnis  at  Carrhse  in  Meiopo- 
tamiA;  soon  after  which  the  oiril  war 
broke  out,  which  ended  in  the  death  of 
Pompey,  and  eiitabllriiment  of  Julius 
Caesar  as  perpetual  dictator.  After  his 
murder,  a.  c.  44»  the  civil  war  again  broke 
out  between  Antony,  who  wished  to 
avenge  the  death  and  succeed  to  the  for- 
tunes of  Caaar,  and  the  republic,  on  whose 
side  were  ranged  Oetflnius  and  Brutua. 
Lepidus  with  s  large  jffmy  remained  in 
sospehse  which  side  to  take.  But  after 
the  battle  of  Mutina,  in  which  both  consuls 
foil,  B.  c.  4S,  Antony,  Octavius,  and  Le* 
pidus  coalesced ;  thus  forming  the  second 
triumvirate,  «ach  party  oonfinmng  the 
bond  of  unian  by  the  snerifice  of  some  of 
his  friends  to  the  hatred  of  the  others, -«. 
among  these  was  Cicero,  who  was  delivered 
up  by  Octavius  to  the  vengeance  of  Antony. 
Against  this  confederation  Brutus  stOl 
held  out  with  the  rest  of  the  conspirators 
against  Cosarf  till  their  destruerion  at 
the  battle  of  PhilippL  The  triumviri 
divided  the  provinces  of  the  empire; 
Octarius  taking  the  west,  Lepidus  Italy, 
and  Antony  the  east :  but  tlus  union  was 
soon  broken  by  the  pasrion  of  Antony 
for  Cleopatra,  which  induced  him  to  re- 
pudiate Oetavia,  the  sister  of   Octavius. 


War  duued,  which  wastsnnmstedbyfkc 
defeat  and  death  of  Antony  st  Aethsm  in 
BLC  32;  after  whidi  every  thing  fell  isto 
the  hands  of  OeUrius,  Lepidus  offcnagn 
obfltacle. 

TaiuMvi&i,  I,  (See  TtaiwfiaiTBs.)- 
IL  The  name  given  to  a  dais  of  per* 
sons  who  filled  vmrious  officeiat  Boat, 
whidi  were  ooosidered  ss  tiie  first  rtcpito 
preferment.  Of  these  the  chief  voetls 
Triumviri  Monelsles,  Cmmtmmmi^At 
A^/  Triumviri  Capitaks,  Cmmamm 
who  had  ikeckaryt  of  prmmtrh'^^ 
tended  the  CMcirfum  of  etimhtdt;  Tiiffl» 
riri  Noetiimi,  Qmmudmm  of  ikhf 
PhKce;  Triumviri  Agrarii.  Oi»taWO» 
muBumen,  ^.  ^^,  . 

TjuuKvuiaeuii  IifsSt*,  an  ■«»  a 
the  small  river  Rhenw,  onarftM  tnto 
tariesofthe  Po,  where  fiietnBamg.^ 
tony,  Lepidua^«nd  AflguBtDS,inittoaii« 
the   Roman  empire   after  the  tawe  « 

Mutina.  __  . 

TmvIa,  a  surname  gi«n  to  ft«*^ 

cause  she  prerided  over  plsw  »*«*  "^ 

roads  met  .  ^   «- 

TkivLb  Amemux,  a  plaBe«J«T*i 

of  Aricia,  where  the  Nymph  £««»* 

sided.  .^A 

Tanricvii,    Trifko,    a    l«»  *^ 

among. die  mountains  Aat  aejarte^** 

niom  from  Apulia. 

TroXmb,  the  inhabitants  of  Trosi 

TaoAS,  a  district  on  the  S^^? 
Mysia,  in  Aria  Minor,  sitettWg  «  « 
south  as  the  piomontory  of  ^^^^^^ 
Cape  ^060,  of  which  Tniywssihe«j»r 

The  kingdom  oF  Priam,  i^^«*^^ 
ideas  of  itfrom the  poems  of  fl«n«T 
have  been  of  very  limited  «teiitw^ 
indeed*  makes  it  to  ha«^  '''S!^^ 
country  on  the  coast  of  the  WjT. 
fiir  as  the  river  iBsepus^  nstf  ^V^ 
Homer,  however*  nsnns  '"•^yj^^fl-ii 
as  aUUt  of  the  Trqjans  whom  ^^^ 
wish  to  consider  as  the  nbjtd^  ^  ^ 
The  northern  part  of  Troai  T^^S 
Dardania,  from  Dardanus,  •  a^*^ 
byDardanus,oneof  the  aocestois  tf^ 
The  TrciJans  wese  very  protaWy  «  * 
tiianorigin.  ,r^ 

TaooHoSs,  a  lake  in  the  islind  rf^ 
near  which  Apollo  and  Diai»  ^^^ 

Taocm,  a  people  of  Gsiit»  ^""^ 
the  Halys  and  Ckppadocia.  ^ 

TaaiiKa,  Tamaia,  moreaneienUy^^ 
Poridonia,  an  important  city  '^r^^ 
Argolis  in  Peloponnesus,  near  the  ^^ 
eus  Sinus,  named  from  T'''**"V-irt. 
Pelops,  one  of  its  earliest  *?^^% 
Trcezeoewas  an  independent  eitT>  *V^ 
considerable  territory,  and  Mi^ 
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ahips  attached  to  it.  The  inbabitaDts  had 
enriched  tbemseWes  by  coimnerce,  and 
have  become  celebrated  for  their  generous 
treatment  of  the  Athenian  women  and 
children  who  had  quitted  Athens  on  the 
invaaion  of  Xerxes.  The  harbour  of  Tree- 
senoy  at  the  entrance  of  which  lay  the 
island  Calauria,- where  Demosthenes  put 
an  end  to  his  existence,  was  called  Pogon 
(a  heard),  whence  the  Latin  proTerb 
*f  IVoesenen  natigare,'*  to  wear  a  false 
beardL  Traxene  remained  an  impartaat 
city  down  to  tiie  time  of  Pausanias,  who 
has  left  an  account  of  its  temples  and 
other  public  buildings  and  worla  of  art. 
In  mythological  times  Troexene  was  the 
residence  of  Pittheus,  grand&tfaer  of  The- 
seus ;  hence  U  was  called  Pittheia  regna ; 
hence  also  the  epithet  Troesenhis  heros  is 
applied  to  Lelex,  one  of  the  companions 
of  Theseus.- 

TaooiiiiBy  three  small  islands  near 
Samos. 

TmmixIvm,  Cape  &aUa  MariOf  a.  bold 
promontory  of  Idnia,  nearly  apposite  to 
Cape  Posidium  in  the  island  of  Samos. 
It  is  mentioned  is  the  Acts  of  the  Apostiea. 

TaoGU>0TVJt,  tribes '  of  men  who  have 
tiieir  dwellings  in  subterraneous  caTems. 
Several  such  tribes  are  mentioned  by  an- 
cient authors,  and  the  femains  of  their 
dwellings  still  aHest  their  existence ;  espe- 
cially alonff  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  Upper 
£gTpt  and  Nubia,  and  in  parts  of  Syria 
aiM  Arabia. 

Taoous  PoMTXtus,  a  Latin  historian, 
who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 
He  was  descended  fh>tn  a  Gallic  Ihmily, 
to  which  Pompey  the  Great  had  extended 
the  rights  of  Roman  citixembip,  and  firom 
him,  in  all -probability,  the  name  Pompetus 
was  derived,  the  ffanky  name  having  been 
Trogus.  Trogus  wrote  an  **  Universal 
History  from  the  time  of  Ninus,  king  of 
Assyria,  down  to  n.  c.  6,**  of  which  an 
abridgment  by  Jostinus  has  reach^  our 
times. 

TxoYlus,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
remarkable  for  youthful  beauty,  slain  by 
Achilles  during  the  Trojan  war.  The 
manner  of  his  death  is  differently  related 
by  ancient  writers. 

TaoJA,  I.,  a  celebrated  city,  the  capital 
of  Troas,  which  appears  from  Homer  to 
have  stood  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
sources  of  the  Scamander,  on  a  rising 
ground  between  that  river  and  the  SimcHs. 
The  TVojans,  or  Teucri,  appear  to  have 
been  of  Thraeian  origin,  and  their  first 
monarch  is  said  to  have  been  Teucer.  In 
the  reiffn  of  this  king  Ttoy  was  not  as 
yet  built.     Dardanus,  probably  a  Pelasgic 


chief,  came  from  the  island  of  Samodiraoe 
to  the  Teuerian  territory,  received  froA 
Teucer  his  dau^ter  Batiea  in  marriage^ 
together  with  the  cession  of  part  of  hit 
kingdom,  founded  the  city  of  DardaBu% 
and  called  the  adjacent  region  Dardania, 
Dardanus  had  two  sons,  llus  and  Eridi* 
thonius.  Ilns  died  without  issue,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Erkhtlioniua,  who  married 
Asyoefae,  daughter  of  the  S&mo'is,  and  be^ 
came  by  her  tiie  fSither  of  Tros.  This  lasC^ 
on  suoceeding  to  tiie  throne,  called  tha 
country  TVoas  or  IVoja,  and  had  three 
sons,  Hus,  Assaracus,  and  Ganymedes; 
llus  founded  a  eity  lower  down  in  Uie  plain 
than  the  city  of  D^anus,  which  he  called 
Ilium  or  Thiy.  Tliis  city,  the  citadel  of 
which  was  called  Pergamus,  became  now 
the  capital  of  all  Troas,  and,  during  the 
reign  of  Laomedon,  the  successor  of  Ilns^ 
was  surrounded  with  walls,  wfaidi  tiie  poets 
Ikbled  were  the  work  of  Apollo  and  Nep* 
tune.  (See  LaoMBuoH.)  During  the  reign 
of  this  last«inentioned  moDarolif  Troy  was 
taken  by  Hereules,  assisted  by  Telamon, 
son  of  JEaeu%  but  was  reatoved  by  the 
victor  to  Priani^  the  ton  of  its  conquered 
king.  (See  Laomsdoit  and  Paiams.) 
Priam  reigned  here  In  peaotand  prosperity 
for  many  yean,  faaviiig  a  number  of  ad* 
jacent  tribes  under  his  sway,  until  his  son 
Paris,  attracted  to  Lacoida  by  the  fimie  of 
Helen's  beaofly,  abused  the  hospitality  of 
Menelaiis  by  carrying  off  his  queen  in  his 
absence.  AH  the  chieft  of  Greece  theve- 
upoa  combined  their  forces  under  the  com* 
mahd  of  Agamemnon,  to  avenge  this  out- 
rage, sailedwith  a  great  armament  to  Troy, 
and,  after  a  siege  of  ten  years,  took  and 
rased  it  to  the  ground  b.  c.  1^84.  Long 
subsequently  to  the  destruction  of  Troy,  a 
city  oidled  Nonun  I&um,  by-way  of  dis- 
tinction, vres  built  in  the  Troad;  but 
whether  it  occupied  the  site  of  the  anetent 
city  or  not  has  nevw  been  satitfoetorily 
ascertained.  Numerous  ekbente  disqui- 
sitions have  been  written  upon  the  topiv 
graphy  of  this  celebrated  city ;  but  it  would 
be  impossible  within  our  limits  to  enter 
upon  so  extensive  a  question,  and  we  can 
only  refor  the  reader,  for  an  exeellent  sutn- 
mary  of  the  chief  views  that  have  been 
entertained  respecting  it,  to  Mr.  M'Cul- 
loch's  GtograpMcoi  Dietfonary,  art  Troad. 
—  II.  A  small  town,  or  rather  village,  lA 
Egypt,  east  of  Memphis,  &bled  to  have  been 
founded  by  some  Trojan  captives  under 
Menelaiis.  In  its  vicinity  was  the  MonH 
Trolcus,  whence  the  stones  for  the  Pyra- 
mids were  obtained. 

TaoJAKi  and  TaojvoxviB,  inhabitants  of 
Tiroy. 
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TooiAin  LOM,  •  wrt  of  ■ham  Sght  per- 
Uatmd  OB  honebMkt  nid  to  kure  been 
inTtDted  by  ^ncee,  bat  often  exhibited 
by  Auguitue  Mid  the  sueceodiiig  crape* 
Hem*  It  U  de^ribed  bj  Virgil  {Mtu  ▼.). 

TaoraoM&ia»  in  Greek  mythology,  a 
■Ml  4)f  Evginiu,  king  of  Orahomenoi^ 
who,  together  with  bU  brother  Agamedee* 
bwikc  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi. 
Hewing  prayed  for  a  reward  from  Ae 

Sod,  it  was  promised  him  on  the  eeventh 
ay ;  but  on  the  day  on  which  he  was 
to  neoeive  it,  he  and  his  brother  were 
both  Ibund  dead.  The  etory  is  told  in 
other  ways.  He  had  a  temple  at  Lebadea, 
as  Jupiter  TkophoimnL  In  this  temple 
waa  the  celebralad  eaive  into  whidi  thoee 
who  descended  spoke  oraeulariy  on  their 
return ;  and  in  this  way  responses  were 
nuMJe  But  the  impiessiona  prodneed  by 
the  deaeent  were  tfaooght  ao  to  work  upon 
the  spirit  of  a  visitor,  that  he  icmained  a 
viotim  to  melanaholy  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  Henoe  aroae  the  proverb  applied  to 
aeenous  nan— that  he  looked  as  if  he 
came  out  of  the  caveof  TrophooinSi  Some 
thought  that  the  priests  haid  secret  aooess 
to  the  caTem^  and  that  thoee  whose  minds 
did  not  p>v9  way  under  the  terror  of  the 
scene  whieh  they  encountered  were  mur- 
dered by  them. 

Taos,  a  son  of  Ericfathonius,  king  cf 
Troy*  He  married  Callirrhoe,  daughter 
of  the  Scamander,  by  whon%  he  had  Assa- 
raeus,  GoBymedes,  and  Ilus,  and  gave  the 
name  of  Troja  to  llie  a4iaeent  ooontry. 

TaossAuiM^  a  town  of  Etruria,  west  of 
Ferentinum,  which  gave  the  name  of 
TY^wU  to  the  Roman  knight^  who  had 
taken  it  without  the  asaiitsnce  of  foot* 
soldien. 

TarmiODdRDS,  a  Greek  poet  in  the  sixth 
century*  A  poem  on  the  deatruction  of 
Troy  IS  the  only  one  of  his  productions 
whid)  has  rcaehed  usi 

TaTTBO,  a  grammarian  of  Alexandria  in 
the  age  of  Augustus,  some  of  whose  works 
are  stiH  extant. 

Tpaiaoy  Q.  JElXus,  a  Roman  consul, 
soi^in«law  of  Paudus,  conqueror  of  Per- 
seus, celebrated  for  his  poverty  and  in- 
tegrity. 

TuBoaaok  two  toerns  of  Africa,  Major 
and  Mmor :  the  first  is  now  Tubemok ;  the 
latter,  on  the  Bagradas^  retains  its  ancient 
name. 

TuocA,  PtAUTlo%  a  friend  of  Horace 
and  Vijrgil,  ordered  by  Augustus  to  revise 
the  JBwrid,  which*  from  the  premature 
death  of  the  author^  had  remained  uncor- 
rected. 

Tu^aa,  Todi^  a  strong  town  of  Umbria, 


nortb^-'wcBl  of  Spdetiam,  s&A  nor  (he 
Tiber.  It  was  frraous  fat  its  vonhip  of 
Ibis. 

Toncoif  or  Tonnev,  a  sneiciitGa- 
man  divinity,  said  to  have  sprimf  wigi- 
nally  from  the  eerth,  and  to  hsve  bees  the 
founder  of  the  Oermtf  taM.  Hii  mi 
name  waa  Mamras,  a  term  sqeivaleDt  t» 
Ae  German  word  mmbuk,  and  the  EagU 


Tcuiroi,  a  people  of  Gaul,  bit  of  G«- 
manic  origin.  Tlie  medem  AsMnfn  c 
thought  to  preserve  traees  rf  their  vmt. 

Tut&iA,  I„  a  daughter  cf  Serfiw  Tul. 
Una,  king  of  Rome.  She  xaarried  Tirqai 
the  Proud  after  she  had  msde  swsy  wu* 
her  first  husband,  Arum  Twpsaa. 
(See  Sxnvioa  ToLUfrs.)  — H.  Aiirfw 
daughter  of  Servius  TbUios,  and  nfe  or 
Tarquin  the  Prond,  by  ^<m  «•»  "* 
murdered  that  he  might  marry  her  «» 


bitious  sister  of  the  same  noDe. 
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or  TvLUOLA,  a  daughter  cf  Cieew  bf 
Terentuu  She  was  three  ^^' 
ried ;  fint  to  Caius  Piso»  i«W  » 
Furius  Cnasipea,  and  thiidly te KCm- 
nelitts  Ddabella.  Cicero  ^i'^^^'^!^^ 
deepest  afieetion  for  this  to  ^^ 
child,  and  her  death,  a.c.  44,  i»  *V'5 
of  Ihirty-two,  proved  to  hhn  s  «wi«  « 
the  bitterest  sorrow.  _,  j 

ToLulKOM,  a  name  given  Jj  P^ 
the  public  priaon  at  Rooie.    w  P?" 
was  originally  boUt  by  Anew  »?^ 
and  was  afterwards  enUrged  by  »^ 
TulUus,  whence  that  part  ©f  «*  ^"jJTT 
built  by  him  received  the  nmo^  *^^ 
lianum.     TWa  dungeon  n^^fj^^ 
subterranean   chapel  to  a  «*"  r^-^ 
built  on  the  spot,  called  *»^^^ 
cere,  in  commemorstion  ®f  **^fTL 
is  supposed  to  have  been  confined  uw* 
Tulli5la.     See  TotilA  I"- 
TcLiios,  I.,  Cimber.    *f,?"C«i 
II.   Cicero.    SeeCicEto.— H^rT 
See  Saavics.  —  IV.   Seneeio.    ^ 


KXCIO. 


Tuixot  HosnJtrs  the  third  »«¥ 
Rome.  After  the  death  of  N«i^  ^ 
673,  a  short  interrc^um  took  ?»«•  j^ 
TttlUus  Hostilitts  was  at  ^^  Z^i^^ 
successor.  The  new  kmg  wugM  «» ^^ 
the  militory  glory  of  Romuhtf.  _^j^  ^ 
turned  his  arms  against  the  P^^^ 
Alba,  whom  he  conquered  and  ^Jf"T-i\ 
to  Rome  (see  Hoxatii  «xl  Cc»[V^ 
and  afterwards  carried  his  •'"V%5t!i 
the  Latins  and  neighbouring  ^^^ 
success.  He  is  Kaid  to  bs*e  nfj,  ^ 
by  lightning,  and  to  have  pe^fTrtitf 
all  his  fiunily  about  a.  c.  640,  ^*  y^ 
of  thirty-two  yean.    The  tribe  rf«* 
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ceKs  ii  nid  to  )»▼€  reeaved  its  develop* 
ment  in  the  rsign  of  Tuilos  Hostiliua. 

TuNss,  7\aiu,  s  eity  of  Africa,  120 
stadia  south-west  of  Carthage.  It  first 
rose  into  coDsequaiee  after  the  fidl  of  Car- 
thage. 

TvKoai,  a  German  trihe»  probably  the 
asme  with  the  Aduatiei  of  Cassr,  and  the 
first  that  croased  the  Bhine.  They  beeame 
subtequentlT  a  powerful  people  in  Ger> 
mania  Inlenor. 

TukamIus,  C,  a  Latui  tragic  poet  in 
the  age  of  Augustus. 

TuaDKTXm,  apeopleof  Hispania  Betica, 
extending  along  the  coast  from  the  Anas 
to  the  Bastuli  Poeni.  Their  territory  was 
fruned  for  its  beauty  and  fertility.  The 
inhabitants  earried  on  an  extcnsiTe  com- 
roeroe  with  the  interior  by  means  of  the 
Bsstis,  which  trsTersed  it. 

Tuu>tf LI,  a  peofde  of  Hispania  Bsetica, 
north  and  north-east  of  the  Turdetani. 

TubIas,  Gmadaiamm;  a  river  of  Spain, 
in  the  territory  of  the  Edetani,  flowing 
past  Valentia  into  the  Mediterranean. 

TuEKUs,  king  of  the  Rutuli,  son  of 
Daunus,  king  of  Apulia,  and  Venilia,  a 
nymph,  who  was  sister  to  Amata,  the  wile 
of  Latioua.  Larinia,  the  daughter  of 
Latinus,  was  betrothed  to  him;  but  ^e 
arrival  of  ^neas  deprived  him  of  his  in- 
tended bride,  and  in  the  war  which  took 
place  between  the  Latins  and  the  TVojans 
Tumus  waa  slain  by  JEneas. 

TvaSwis,  I.,  a  people  in  the  interior 
of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  whose  territory 
answers  to  the  modem  2biirafa«.  — -  IL 
A  German  tribe  settled  in  what  is  now 
the  southern  part  of  Heaw. 

Tuaais  HAvmBiusb  L*  Makdia,  a 
small  place  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  below 
Thapsus,  from  which  Hannibal  took  his 
departure  for  Asia  when  banished  by  his 
ungrateful  countrymen, —.  II.  Stratonis. 
See  CcsAEXA. 

Tusci,  the'inhabitants  of  Etruria.  See 
Hbteusci.  « 

TuscuLAVUM,  the  name  of  Ciccro*s  ville 
near  Tusculum,  where  the  scene  of  his 
Tfeseukm  Diqiutations  is  laid. 

TvBcUhVMf  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the 
summit  of  the  ridge  of  hills  which  forms 
the  continuation  of  the  Alban  Mount,  and 
above  the  modern  town  of  f^tateaU,  This 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Italy, 
its  foundation  being  ascribed  to  Telegonus 
the  son  of  Qrce.  It  was  strong,  as  well  from 
its  position  aa  from  the  walls  by  which  it 
was  surrounded,  portions  of  which .  atill 
esjst.  It  was  also  one  of  the  most  &ith- 
ful  of  the  allies  of  Rome ;  and  successfully 
resisted  an  attack  by  Hannibal*     The  top 


of  the  hill  on  which  Tusculum  wis  boik, 
8,079  French  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  was  surmounted  by  a  citadel,  now 
wholly  destroyed.  Like  Frsseati,  in  mo» 
dem  times»  IHisculum  was  crowded  wllli 
the  villas  of  distinguished  Roman  citiBens^ 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  those  of 
laieuUus  and  Bfseenas. 

TuscvM  Mau,  a  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  the  coast  of  Etruria.  See 
TrBBBxiruii. 

Tuscvs,  belonging  to  Etruria;  hence 
the  Hber  ia  csUmI  JSucum  Anmu,  because 
it  formed  the  boundary  between  Latium 
and  Etruria. 
I  TiTscos  Vicvs,  a  small  village  near  Rome^ 
named  fkom  tiie  Etrurians  of  Porsenna*s 
army,  who  aettled  there. 

TuTA.     See  Tsota. 

TutIa,  L,  a  Vestal  virgin,  who,  when 
accused  of  having  violated  her  vow,  proved 
her  innocmoe  by  carrying  water  from  the 
Tiber  to  the  temple  of  Vesta  in  a  sieve. 
—  II.  A  small  river  rix  miles  from  Rome^ 
where  Hannibal  pitched  his  camp  when 
he  retreated  firom  the  eity. 

TtXna,  Kdd^Biatar,  a  strongly  fbrtified 
city  of  Cappadoda,  at  the  fiwt  of  Mt 
Taurus,  said  to  have  been  fivundcd  by 
Thoesi  king  of  the  Tsuric  Chersonssua, 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  ApoUonius  \  and 
at  a  later  period  it  became  the  see  of  a 
Christian  biahop,  and  the  capital  of  Cappft* 
docia  Seeunda. 

Ttamris,  a  district  in  the  southern  pert 
of  Cappadocia,  near  Cilicia.  It  denved 
its  name  from  Tyana,  its  chief  city. 

Tn&is.     See  Tiaxais. 

TrcBS,  L,  one  of  the  Ooeanidcs.  —  IL 
A  part  of  the  town  of  Syracuse ;  fiunona 
for  a  temple  of  Fortune  (TJx>f ) »  benee  the 


TtchIus,  a  eelebnted  artist  of  Hyle  in 
Boeotia,  who  made  Hector^  shield,  which 
was  covered  with  the  hides  of  seven  oxen. 

Tmxos,  a  son  of  (Eneus,  king  of  Calydon. 
Having  aocidentally  killed  a  friend,  he  fled 
to  the  court  of  Adrastus  king  of  Aigos, 
whose  daughter  Deiphyle  he  married*  and 
became  the  fiither  of  Diomede.  When 
Adrastus  wished  to  replace  his  aoiwin-law 
Polyoices  on  the  throne  of  lliebes,  lydena 
undertook  to  declare  war  against  Eteoeles, 
who  usurped  the  crown.  The  reception 
he  experienced  having  provoked  his  resent- 
ment, he  challenged  Eteoeles  and  his  offi« 
cers  to  single  combat,  and  defeated  them. 
On  leavmg  Thebes,  he  fell  into  an  ambua* 
cadeof  fifi^of  the  foe,  purposely  planted  to 
stroy  him ;  but  he  slew  all  but  one^  who 
was  permitted  to  return  to  Thebes,  to  bear 
the  tidings  of  the  fiite  of  his  eompnnionai 
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H^  WIS  one  of  the  bctc&  chiefr  of  thetfmy 
of  Adneluaf  and  during  the  Tbehen  irar 
behftTed  with  grent  courage ;  but  was  at 
last  wounded  by  Menalippua.  As  he  laj 
expiring,  Minerva  hastemid  to  lum  with  a 
medicine  whioh  she  had  obtained  fitnn 
Jupiter^  and  which  would  make  him  un« 
mortal ;  but  Amphi«raus»who  halted  him  ai 
a  ehief  eauie  of  the  war,  pereeiving  What 
the  goddess  was  «bout»cut'off  the  head 
of  Menalippiis,  whom  lydeus*  though 
wounded*  bui  slain,  and  brought  it  to  1dm. 
The  saTage  warrior  opened  it  and  de- 
Touted  the  brain,  and  Minenra,  in  disgust, 
withheld  her  aid.  His  remains  were  in« 
terred  at  Argos,  where  a  monument,  said 
to  be  hiSf  was  still  seen  in  the  age  of  Pan^ 


TrDiDKs,  a  patronymic  of  Diomedes,  as 
eonof  Tydeus. 

Ttlos,  an  island  in  the  Sinus  Persieus^ 
on  the  Arabian  eoast,  the  pearl  Bsbery  on 
whose  coasts  has  rendered  it  iaraous  is 
antiquity ;  and  the  same  eireumstanoe  still 
eontributes  to  its  renown  under  the  name 
of  Bethraim,  whieh  in  Arable  signiiieB  two 


Ttmolus.    See  Tmolus. 
.  TrxDAain^  a  patronymic  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Tyndarus ;  as  Cictor,  PoUui,  He- 
lem  &e. 

Trimlus,  J«,  a  patronymie  of  H^en, 
aa  daughter  of  Tyndarus. — II.  A  town  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  south-west  of 
Messana,  founded  by  the  elder  Dionysius. 
It  became  in  time  an  important  city.  A 
part  of  the  aneaent  rite  has  been  inundated 
by  the  sea.  —  III.  A  name  given  by  Horace 
to  tone  of  his  mistresses^  as  ezpresrive  of  all 
fcmale  accomplishmente*  •—  I V.  A  name 
gi^en  to  Cnsaandra*. 

TtkdIeus,  a  son  of  (Ebalus  and  Gor- 
g<yphone,  or,  Oooording  to  some,  of  Peri- 
eres.  He  was  king  of  Laoedsemon,  and 
maijned  the  oelebMted  Leda,  who  had  by 
him  Timandra,  Pbilonoe,  Captor,  Cly- 
temnestra,  &e.,  and  who  also  became  mo> 
tfaer  of  PoUuk  and  Hekn  by  Jupiter.  See 
CAfToa,  Pbixox,  CVg9MUitm$fttLAt  Leda, 

TYmtens  (three  syllables),  a  monstrous 
giant,  who  mgxted  agahiM  the  gods.  See 
Trraotf* 

TrraoVtarTrtmkoah  a  monstrous  giant, 
whom  Earth,  enmged  at  the  destruction 
of  her  prerious  giant  progeny,  brought 
forth  to  oootend  with  the  gods.  ^^ 
statnre  of  this  being  reaehed  the  sky ;  fire 
ilashed  from  his  eyes  ^  he  hurled  glowing 
roeks,  with  loud  cries  and  hissing,  against 
heaves^  and  storms  burst  from  his  mouth. 
The  gods^  in  disaBay,£ed  to  Egypt,  and 


TYB 

concealed  themiefareB  un4sr  the  fini  of 
different  ammals.  But  Jajnter,  it  last, 
after  a  levere  conflict,  overcaine  him,iDd 
plaeedhim  beneath  JEtns,  or.M  othenaul, 
in  tbePahisSerbonis,  or  '"SeitoriuH* 
Typhon  is  the  ssme  appsrently  vitb  ty 
phoeus,  though  Hcsiod  mskei  s  di&mft 
between  them.  Typhon  k  saa^  Jh 
rira  of  the  Chimajra,  Echidns.  »d  otto 
monsters.  Typhon  was  the  eTagPttw-^ 
Egyptian  mythology,  snd  the  gM  OW*" 
nent  of  Osiris.     See  0$ai% 

TTaANiiTox,  a  Greek  grsmmaniB, « 
narive  of  Amisus  in  Pontus,  made  pnsoaf 
by  I^ucullus,  a.  c.  78.  H«orig»MlM» 
was  Theophrastus,  but  he  leeeiTed  th«i « 
Tyrannion  from  his  su»t«rity  to  hn  pup* 
He  devoted  himself  to  rtudy  wd  teichiE& 
by  which  he  amassed  a  «»»*«^'*^ 
tune.  He  ooUeoted  a  Ubfsiy  of  SOjOJO 
volumes,  imd  diedat  an  adtsDCtd  «P  cf » 
paralytic  stroke.     All  his  sr^ks  sre  W. 

TraAs,  Ty»a,  or  DAJiJtfTcs,  IhuM 

a  river  of  European  SarnsW.  f««  " 

the  Caipathian  moun*»»*' IT  r^'J} 
hito  the  Euxine,  between  the  Dnwl*  ^ 
Borysthenes,  after  a  oouise  <rf  about  s» 

™  T^Ms,  brother  of  Teuthrt^aadowrf 
the  Qompanlons  of  i£oesf  ia  >^ 
against  Turnus.  ,   j..-  irf 

Ty  V),  a  beautiful  nymph,  dsuf  »  « 
Salmoneu^,  king  of  Elis,  and  Alcidict  »• 
was  treated  with  seventy  by  h«  wfioa^ 
Uw  Sidero,  but  was  at  last  r«n«^°^ 
her  fether's  house  by  her  uncle  uwf* 
She  became  mother  of  ?^^  »»4  ^^ 
by  Neptune,  and  afterwsfds  m^ ' 
heus,  by  whom  she  had  .^wn,  A'syo*- 
and  Pheres.  She  is  often  caUed  5«ri* 
from  her  father.  ».^fj 

Ttoos,  a  city  of  Phceoicia.  **  * ' 
TYji»H»iD-a«,  a  patrooy»i«  *>^.  "'^  t> 
of  Tyrrheus,  whQ  kept  the  iock«<«  '^ 

tinus.  .        j,^, 

TT^HuiKi.  the  inhabitants  of  i^ 

See  HxTRusci.  '  _*  «;  tli 

TraaiuirDic  Mah?,  that  P^^^^ 

Meditenanean  which  lies  o^J^Tl 

of  Etruria:  it  U  also  called  A/^ 

washing  the  lower  shore  of  the  pe*^ 

TTRiutsiis,  a  shepherd  of  king  l^ 

whose  sug,  kUled  by  the  ^^^ 

Aecaniofc  was  the  first  oauee  «»  ^^^^ 

tween  JEncM  and  the.  inhabi«a»»  *  ^ 

tium.    Hence  the  word  ^VftAw^Jv  ^ 

TraTJras,    of    MUetus,  •,<»'J^ 

Greek  Elegiac  poet,  who  MMk^^f;^ 

about  a.  c  670,    In  the  war.bewe^ 

JLacedsMnonians  andKesseniaiAU><^^ 

tan^  by  the  adriee  of  the  oi**^  & 
the  Athenians  fiw  a  general  s  and  IPe '^ 
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unwilling  to  lusist  the  Spartans  in  extend- 
ing their  dominion  in  the  Peloponnesus,  yet 
reluctant  to  obey  the  oracle,  sent  them,  in 
derbion,  Tyrtsua,  a  poor  schoolmaster,  who 
was  lame,  and  had  never  shown  any  sisnof 
talent.  Ilie  bard,  however,  so  inspired  the 
Spartans  by  bis  warlike  songs,  that  they 
reduced  the  Measenians  to  subjectioiu  He 
was  accordingly  treated  with  great  respect, 
and  granted  the  rights  of  citisenship ;  and 
his  martial  airs  were  constantly  sung 
by  the  Spartans  before  they  went  out  to 
battle^  as  long  as  their  republic  existed. 
We  have  several  fragments  remaining  of 
the  elegies  of  Tyrtaeus.  Hiey  are  written 
in  the  Ionic  dialect,  though  addressed  to 
Dorians,  and  are  full  of  enthusiastic  and 
patriotic  feeling. 

Traus  or  Traos,  Sur,  a  very  ancient 
city  of  Phoenicia,  founded  by  a  colony  of 
Sidoniaas,  b.  c.  1690.  It  was  on  a  small 
island  south  of  Sidon^  200  stadia  from  the 
shore  called  in  the  Old  Testament  Zor ; 
and  the  Roman  traders  called  it  Sar  and 
Sarra,  hence  Sarranus  in  VirgiL  Origi* 
nally  the  city  was  built  on  the  mainland  i 
but  having  been  besi^ed  for  a  lengthened 
period  by  the  Babylonian  monarch  Ne- 
bucfaadnexiar,  the  inhabitants  conveyed 
themselves  and  their  goods  to  an  idand 
at  a  little  distance,  where  a  new  city  was 
founded,  which  enjoyed  an  increaaed  de^ 
gcee  of  celebrity  and  commercial  pros* 
perity.  Tlie  old  city  was,  on  that  account, 
entitled  Pafetyre,  and  the  other  simply 
Tyre.  The  new  city  continued  to  flou* 
rish,  extending  its  colonies  and  its  com- 
merce on  all  sides,  till  it  was  attacked  by 
Alexander  the  Great.  In  despite,  how- 
ever, of  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  tire  city, 
she  rose  again  to  considerable  eminenoei 
But  the  foundation  of  Alexandria,  by  di- 
verting the  commerce  that  bad  formerly 
centered  at  Tyre  into  a  new  channel,  gave 
her  an  irreparable  blow ;  and  she  gradually 
declined  till,  consistently  with  the  denun^ 
ciation  of  the  prophet,  her  palaces  have 
been  levelled  with  the  dust,  and  she  has 
become  '**  a  place  for  the  spreading  of  nets 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea.*'    See  PHocmcuL. 

TrsDans,  a  city  of  Africa  Propria,  not 
&r  fit>ni  tbreoast ;  supposed  to  coincide 
with  the  modem  El-JHm, 
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Ubi  a  people  of  Germany,  near  the 
Rhine,  tnuttported  across  the  river  by 
Agrippa.  Tbcsr  chief  town,  Ubiorum 
Oppidum  or  Ara,  afterwards  called  Agrip- 


pina  Colonia,  from  the  eircumstanee  of 
Agrippina  (the  daughter  of  Germanicusy 
and  mother  of  Nero)  having  been  born 
there,  is  now  Cologne, 

Ufxks,  I.,  the  Aufente,  a  sluggish  rives 
of  Latium,  rising  in  the  Volseian  Moun^ 
tains,  above  Setia  and  Privemum,  and»  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  a  sufficient  foU 
in  the  Pontine  plains  through  which  it 
passed,  contributing,  with  other  streanu» 
to  form  the  Pontine  marshes.  It  commu* 
nicated  its  name^  which  was  origioally 
written  Oufens,  to  the  tribe  Oufentma,  — 
II.  A  prince  who  assisted  Tumus  against 
^neas,  and  was  slain  by  Gyas.  He  waa 
leader  of  the  Nursian  forces. 

Ufsmtina,  or,  more  correctly,  Ourxir* 
TxiTA,  a  Roman  tribe,  first  created  ▲.  u.  Or 
495,  with  the  tribe  Falmna,  in  oooBe- 
quence  of  the  great  increase  of  peculation 
at  Rome. 

Ulpxa  TrajIna,  Vtirkelif  or  Varhel,  a 
city  of  Decia,  the  residence  of  Decebalusi 
taken  by  Tnyan,  and  called  by  bis  name. 
Its  previous  appellation  appears  to  hav« 
be^n  ^Sarmizegetusa. 

ULPiXvirM,  I.,  GiuUendil^  a  town  of 
Upper  Moesia»  repaired  and  embellished  by 
Justinian,  and  called  Justimana  Secunda. 
^-  II.  One  of  tbe  prinoipal  towns  of  Daeia, 
now  perhaps  KoUovar, 

Ulhanus  Domitius,  an  eminent  Roman 
ervUian,  was  bom  at  T^re.  Under  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  he  became  the  colleague  of 
Sextus  Pomponius,  and  continued  to  dis- 
efaarge  his  judicial  duties  under  Caraoalla 
and  Biacrinua.  After  the  death  of  Helio- 
ghbalua  he  was  banished,  but  was  recalled 
by  Alexander  Severus,  whose  tutor  he  had 
been,  and  who  made  him  his  secretary,  and 
afterwards  pisetorian  praefoot  TImb  va» 
rious  reforms  he  introduced  roused  against 
him  the  hostility  of  tbe  soldiers,  who  a| 
last  broke  out  into  open  mutiny,  and  mur« 
dered  him,  a.  n.  828.  Hie  heathen  writers 
have  concurred  in  eulogising  Ulpian,  but 
the  Christians  have  reproached  him  for 
inciting  the  emperor  to  a  persecution  of 
dieir  sect. .  Of  Ulpian^s  numerous  worka 
there  remain  only  twenty-nine  chapters  of 
the  treatise  entitled  <'  Regula  JuriB^"  . 

Uu&BaiB,  a  small  town  of  Latium.  Its 
marshy  situation  is  alluded  to  by  Cicero^ 
who  calls  the  inhabitants  tiUh/roie. 

Ultssks,  a  king  of  Ithaca,  son  of  An- 
tielea  and  Laertes,  or,  according  to  som^  of 
Ksypfaus.  (  See  Sistyhvs  and  Amncix^. ) 
He  became,  Hke  tbe  other  princes  of  Greece^ 
one  of  the  suitors  of  Helen,  but  had  no 
sooner  obtained  the  hand  of  Penelope  than 
he  retuf  ned  to  Ithaca,  where  his  fother  r^ 
signed  him  the  erown.     The  abduction  of 
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Hekn,  howercfs,  by  Pyuria,  did  not  long 
pennit  him  to  remain  in  bis  kingdom ;  for 
as  be  was  bound,  in  common  with  the  rest, 
to  defend  her  against  everj  intruder,  he 
was  summoned  to  the  war  with  the  other 
princes  of  Greece.     Pretending  to  be  in- 
sane, not  to  leave  his  beloved  Penelope,  he 
yoked  a  horsr  and  a  bull  together,  and 
ploughed  the  aea-shore,  where  he  sowed 
salt  instead  of  grain.     The  artifice,  how- 
erer,  was  soon  detected ;  for   Palamedes, 
by  placing  before  the  plough  of  Ulysses  his 
iofent  Bon  Telemachua,   proved  satisike- 
torily  that  the  fitther  who  had  the  foresight 
to  turn  away  the  plough  from  the  furrow, 
not  to  hurt  his  child,  could  not  be  inaane. 
Ulysses  was  therefore  obliged  to  go  to  the 
war ;  but  he  did  not  forget  him  who  had 
exposed  his  pretended  insanity.     (See  Pa- 
LAiRoss.)     During  the  Trojan  war,  the 
king  of  Ithaca  distinguished  himself  by 
bis  prudence  and  sagacity  as  well  as  by 
his  valour.     By  his  means  Achilles  was 
disooYered  among  the  daughters  of  hyeo- 
medes,  king  of  Scyros  (see  Achillxs); 
and  Philoctetes  was  induced  to  abandon 
Lemnos,  and  to  come  to  the  Tt«jan  war 
with  the  arrows  of  Hercules.     (See  Phi- 
LoCTSTss.)     With  the  assistsace  of  Dio* 
medes  he  slew    Rhesus,  destroyed  many 
of  the  Thraeians  in  the  midst  of  their 
camp   (see  Rhesus    and   Dolom),   and, 
in   conjunction  with    the   same  warrior, 
carried  off  the  Palladium  of  Troy.     (See 
PaLLAoiiTX,  where,    however,  other  ac- 
counts are  given. )    These,  as  well  as  other 
services,  obtained  for  him  the  armour  of 
Achilles,  which  Ajaz  had  disputed  with 
him.     After  the  Trojan  war  Ulysses  em^ 
barked  on  board  his  ships  to  return  to 
Greece,  but  he  was  exposed  to  a  number 
of  misfortunes  before  be  reached  his  na- 
tive country :  he  was  thrown  by  the  winds 
upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  Tinted  the  coun- 
try of  the  Lotophagi  (see  Lotophaoi),  and 
afterwards  that  of  the  Cyclopes,  where  his 
adventure  in  the  cave  of  Polyphemus  oc- 
curred. (See  CvcLorasand  PoLvrasHUs.) 
After  visiting  .£olia,  he  was  thrown  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Lsestrygones  and  the  island 
.£ea,  where  Circe  changed  aU  his  compa- 
nions into  swine.  (SeeCiacx.)    He  then 
visited  the  infernal  regions,  where  he  re^ 
ceived  information  respecting  his  homewsrd 
Toyage,  and  on  his  return  to  earth  passed 
along  the  coasts  of  the  l^rens  unhurt,  by 
the  directions  of  Ciroe  (see  SncKss),  and 
escaped  the  whirlpools  and  shoals  of  Scylla 
and  Charybdis.   On  the  coasts  of  Sicily  his 
companions  having  killed  some  oxen  sacred 
to  Apollo,  the  god  destroyed  the  ships;  and 
all  the  crew  were  drowned  Vxoept  Ulysses, 
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who  saved  himself  on  a  pisak,  and  cna 
to  the  island  of  Calypso,  in  Ogygia.  A&ff 
eight  yean*  residence  with  this  om 
nvmpb  (see  Caltvso),  UlysMS  reniari 
his  wanderings  on  a  raft «f  his  owne* 
struedon ;  and  he  had  alnad;  one  a 
sight  of  the  UUmd  of  the  PhssdiDs  {m 
PuMACix),  when  Mcptaoe,  stiU  ■"*! 
that  his  son  Polyphemtis  had  Iws  «• 
prived  of  sight  by  mesns  of  the  kngj 
Ithaca,  raised  a  storm  and  sunk hati 
Breasting  the  waves,  after  this,  he»»  «• 
ried  along  by  a  strong  northeriy  waj  » 
two  days  and  nights,  and  on  the  third  ^ 
landed  oi>  the  island  of  Phaeaaa.  »h«f 
was  kindly  received  by  King  Ato« 
and  his  daughter  Nausicss.  HewteR- 
cited  the  narrative  of  hb  •dwntwft* 
after  this  he  was  conveyed  in  t  W* 
vessel  to  the  shore  of  Ithaa.  He*« 
been  absent  twenty  years,  «»  f  **" 
on  his  return,  hU  pahw^  bejet  by=^ 
rous  suitors  for  the  ^Middfa^of^ 
were  indulging  <J*y  ■»"  ^^  "*  TS! 
carousal^,  and  wasting  the  r^^^J^^ 

kingdom.  DMg«i»in«»»i»^fJS 
Ulysses  made  hTmself  kn©''"  TfflL- 
son  Tdemaehus  and  his  ^'^'^^^^ 
Eumieus,  with  whom  he  f^.^^^ 
sui«s  to  re-establish  himself »  to*^ 
These  measures  were  cro*n~.'??^ 
The  suitors  were  aU  slain,  snd  Vjr^ 
restored  to  the  bosom  of  his  fiwiuy*  ^ 
Liiaaws.  P.iatLora,  Tsi^c^"*^ 
MJBUR.)  He  lived  about  f^^ 
after  lus  return,  and  ^'■'^.T^s 
by  hU  son  Telegonua,.who  had  w«r^ 

Ithaca  with  the  hope  of  ^"^T^ 
known  to  his  father.  'nu*.«'^^ 
been  foretold  to  him  by  Tiw^f  v"^ 
suied  him  that  he  should  die  »VJJ^ 

lence  of  something  ^;Z%^^ 
the  bosom  of  the  sea.    ( a«=  ** .  -»«« 


00  hU  «a^, 


The  adventures  of  Ulytses,  on  n»  ^ 
from  the  Trojan  war,  form  the  soin^ 
the  Odyuey,  ^  <^ 

UmsrIa,  a  country  ^^^S^^' ^. 
Etruriaand  north  of  the  ^^rTT^ 
The  Umbri  were  setUed  in  I**!^  !^ 
fore  the  arrivsl  of  the  Tynhenon  ^ 
Their  primary  seat  was  the  coonnj  ^ 

Reate,  a  district  formerly  o^^^J^ 
aborigines.  On  the  rise  of  ^J^ 
nation,  the  Umbrian  P*!pP^*  J*^  rf  th« 
to  withdraw  horn  the  right  ^^^gt 
Tiber,  while  nearly  the  "^^^JlC^  woi' 
Italy  fell  under  the  power  ci^ 


enterprising  and  warlike  '*®*^**^'^  wit^ 
nations,  however,  had  soon  to  '''^^Z^ 
a  formidable  foe  in  the  Gaub  ^J^Z^ 
Italy,  and,  after  vanquishing  *V.  «( tkt 
drove  the  Umbri  from  the  «boc«s 
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Adriatio  into  the  mountains.  The  nib* 
mission  of  Sottthero  Umbm  to  the  Ro- 
mans appears  to  hsTe  taken  place  a.  v,  c, 
446,  and  the  northern  and  maritime  parts 
were  rednoed  after  the  total  extirpation  of 
tiie  Senonesy  about  twenty-five  yean  after- 
wards. 

UmaOy  a  general  who  assisted  Tumus 
against  iEneas.  He  could  assuage  the 
ftiry  of  serpents  by  songs,  and  counteract 
the  poisonous  effects  of  their  bites;  but 
he  was  killed  during  the  war. 

UircAy  a  surname  of  lifinerf  a. 

UnDBOXMvimi,  magirtrates  at  Athens,  to 
whom  such  as  were  publidv  condemned 
were  deUvered  to  be  executeo. 

UmcLU,  a  people  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis 
Secunda,  whose  country  formed  part  of  the 
IVaotua  Armoricus,  and  answers  to  part  of 
modem  Normandjf.  Thdr  capital,  at  first, 
was  Croeiatonum,  answering  to  the  modem 
FtUognetf  but  at  a  later  period  Constantini 
Castra,  now  Qmtaneet, 

UniA,  a  surname  of  Juno  (tia^crs), 
because  it  was  usual  among  the  Rixnans 
for  the  bride  to  anoint  the  threshold  of  her 
husband ;  thence  wives  were  called  Unxores^ 
afterwards  Vxofg,  firom  Umxith  ^ho  pr^ 
sided  over  them. 

UaANiA,  1. 1  the  muse  of  Astronomy, 
usually  represented  as  holding  in  one  hand 
a  globe^  in  the  other  a  rod,  with  which  she 
is  employed  in  tmeing  out  some  figure. 
By  some  she  was  said  to  be  the  mo&er  of 
Hymen«tts.**-II.  A  sumame  of  Venus, 
the  same  as  CdetHoL  She  was  said  to  be 
the  daughter  of  Uranus  or  Coelus  by  the 
light,  and  was  supposed  to  preside  over 
beauty  and  generation* 

UaAiror5Lis,  a  city  on  the  peninsula  of 
Athos»  founded  by  the  brother  of  Casaan- 
der. 

•  Ualxus  or  OuaANDs,  a  deity,  the  same 
as  Coslus,  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  gods. 
He  nuarried  Terra  or  Earth,  by  whom 
he  had,  first,  the  children  called  the  hun- 
dred*handed,  Briareus,  Cottus,  and  Gyges ; 
secondly,  the  Cyclopes,  Arges,  Steropcs, 
and  Brontes;  and,  thirdly,  the  Titancs, 
Ooeatttts,  Cents,  Satumus,  &&  ;  and,  lastly, 
the  Giants.  He  was  dethroned  and  muti- 
lated by  his  son  Satumus,  and  firom  his 
blood  sprang  the  Furie%  Aleoto»  Tisiphone, 
and  Meganra. 

UasAy  Orbe,  a  town  of  the  Helvetii,  on 
a  river  of  the  same  name. 

Uaaictfs,  an  actor  at  Rome  in  Domi- 
tian%  reign. 

UscinIum,  j4j<teeie,  a  town  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Corsica,  east  of  the  Rhium 
Froaumtorium.  It  was  fiibled  to  have  been 
founded  by  JBurysaees,  the  son  of  Ajai. 


UrXa  (Ureiumor  Hyreiom)^  a  town  on 
the  coast  of  Apulia,  giving  name  to  tiia 
Sinus  Urias,  or  0%J^  qJ  MoMfnioiua,  The 
position  of  this  town  has  never  been  very 
clearly  aaccrtained» 

Usiriris  or  Ust^ii,  a  Gctaum  tribe. 
Driven  by  the  Suevi  fiom  the  interior  of 
Germany,  the  Usipetes  presented  them* 
selves  on  the  banka  of  the  Lower  Rhine« 
which  they  crossed,  and  passed  through  thv 
territories  of  the  Menapii  into  GauL 
Cttsar  drove  them  back  over  the  Rhine ; 
and  they  ultimately  merged  into  the  Ale* 
manni. 

UstIca*  a  mountain  and  valley  in  the 
Sabine  teititory  near  Horace's  fivm. 

Utxms,  Afoaloas,  a  river  of  Gaul,  fidllng 
into  the  Adriatic  near  Ravenna. 

UtIoa,  a  celebrated  city  of  Afirie* 
Propria,  on  the  coast  of  the  Meditemu 
nean,  founded  by  a  Syrian  colony  above 
S87  years  before  Carthage.  It  was  origin- 
ally a  free  and  independent  city,  like  all 
the  other  large  settlements  of  the  Phceni* 
clans,  and  had  a  senate  and  suffetes,  or 
presiding  magutrates,  of  its  own ;  but  as 
Carthage  rose  gradually  into  power,  it  as« 
sun^  a  kind  of  protection  over  Utica. 
It  became  the  metropolis  of  Africa  after 
the  destraction  of  Carthage  in  the  third 
Punic  war;  but  it  is  chiefly  celebrated  for 
the  death  of  Cato^  thence  called  Utieauh. 
The  ruins  of  Utioa  are  still  visible  near 
I\irto  Farkta. 

UzAMTis,  lUhoKi,  an  island  on  the  coaa( 
of  Brittany. 

UzsLLODUNViCt  Putcie  cT  Ittolon,  a  town 
of  Aquitanie  Gaul,  defended  by  steep 
rocks. 

UxsMTUM,  Ugenio,  a  town  of  Calabria. 

UzXi,  a  mountaineer  race  occupying  the 
ranges  that  run  on  each  side  of  the  river 
Orontes,  and  separate   Persis  from  Su« 


UsYta,  an  inland  town  of  Africa,  do* 
stroyed  by  C«sar* 


V. 


Vacca,     See  Vaoa. 

Vaccjbi,  a  people  at  the  north  of  Spain, 
occupying  what  is  now  the  greater  part  of 
VaBadoHd,  Leomt  Palencia,  and  Toro. 

Vacuna,  a  goddms  at  Rome,  who  pre* 
sided  over  leisure  and  repose  {vaean).  She 
has  been  identified  with  Victoria,  Ceres^ 
Diana,  and  Minerva. 

VAMM0MU  Lacus,  a  lake  of  Etmria* 
whose  waters  were  sulphureous.  It  is 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  Rome  for 
having  witnessed  the  total  defeat  of  the 
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Etruscans  by  the  Romans,  a.  n.c.  444.  An- 
other battle  was  again  fought  here  by  the 
Etruscans,  in  coi\junction  with  the  Gauls, 
agunst  the  Romans,  with  the  same  ill 
success. 

Vaga,  ^<Bgfa  or  Bga  sometimes,  but 
Improperly,  written  Vacca,  a  town  of 
Africa,  west  of  Carthage,  on  the  Rubri- 
catus,  celebrated  among  the  African  and 
Kumidian  cities  for  its  extenave  traffic. 

Vaoxni,  or,  more  correctly,  VAcmnn, 
a  people  in  the  interior  of  Liguria,  near 
the  angle  formed  by  the  separation  of  the 
Apennines  and  Alps.  Their  capital  was 
Augusta  Vagiennorum,  now  l^co. 

YabXlis,  ffaat,  the  western  arm  of  the 
Rhine. 

Yalxiis,  FlavTus,  I.,  a  son  of  Gratian, 
appointed  emperor  of  the  East  by  his 
brother  Valentinian,  a.d.  364.  His  go- 
▼emment  was  at  first  disturbed  by  an  in- 
surrection of  Procopius,  A.  D.  365,  but  the 
next  year  witnessed  the  defeat  of  the  rebel. 
Valens  now  retired  to  Antioch,  where  he 
spent  several  years  in  endeavouring  to 
augment  the  commerce  and  improve  the 
finances  of  the  empire ;  but  he  was  roused 
from  his  inactivity  by  an  outbreak  of  the 
Goths,  to  whom  he  had  granted  a  settle- 
ment in  Thrace ;  and  hastening  in  person 
from  the  east,  he  attacked  them  at  Adri- 
anople,  when  he  sustained  a  terrible  defeat, 
losing  two  thirds  of  an  army  of  300,000 
men.  He  himself  took  refiige,  with  a 
lew  fi>llowerB,  in  a  lonely  hut ;  but  the 
Goths  set  it  on  fire,  and  he  perished  in 
the  flames,  in  his  fiftieth  year,  a.  d.  378.  — 
11.  Valerius,  a  proconsul  of  Achaia,  who 
proclaimed  himself  emperor  of  Rome, 
when  Macrian,  invested  with  the  purple 
in  the  East,  attempted  to  assasunate  him. 
He  reigned  uz  months,  being  murdered 
by  his  soldiers  a.d.  261.  —  IIL  Fabius, 
a  distinguished  Roman  general,  and  a 
friend  of  Vitellius,  whom  he  saluted  em- 
peror in  opposition  to  Otho.  He  was 
killed  at  Urbino  by  the  troops  of  Vespa- 
sian. 

ValsntIa,  I.,  a  sacred  name  of  Rome. 
.— .  II.  Valence,  a  town  of  the  Segalaimi, 
in  Gallia  Narbonensis.  —  III.  A  city  of 
the  Edetani  or  Contestani,  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensii,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tusia.  It  was  taken  and  sacked  by  Pom- 
pey,  but  was  afterwards  colonised  and 
became  an  important  place.  It  U  now 
raZea/ui.  —  I V.  or  Vibo  Valentia.  See 
Hirromuii. 

Valzntikxanus,  I.,  the  first  of  the 
name,  bom  at  Cibal«  in  Hungary,  was 
made  emperor  by  the  army,  a.  d.  364, 
being,  at  the  time  of  Jovian's  death,  the 
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commander  of  the  body-guard.  H«  issfr 
dated  with  himself  Vsfcns,  liis  brotb^, 
and,  after  some  time,  GratisD,  his  sor.  ic 
the  empire,  reserving  to  hhnsdf  the  empire 
of  the  West  While  his  colleagtie  Vilas 
was  engaged  in  quelling  Ae  iMWitetiM 
of  Procopius  in  the  Eiat,  ValentiiBa^ 
attention  was  occupied  by  Ae  AlewEa- 
who  invaded  and  ravaged  Gsnl.  Bct*» 
skill  and  valoUr  ©f  his  genenb  Jwta 
and  Theodosius  were  every  where  cro»»: 
with  success ;  and  the  Africans,  the  G<?th 

and  various  other  tribes,  were  sD  smee- 
sively  defeated.  But  in  the  midst  of  -^ 
conquests,  the  emperor  hating  tmtj  «*>» 
fiirious  passion  while  reeeiring  fte  ©■ 
bassadors  of  the  Qnadi,  broke  abfcwJ- 
vessel,  and  died,  a.  d.  375.  -H.  ]^P^ 
claimed  Augustus  at  ftmr  y«n^'*' "? 
colleague  of  Gratian.  and ^^"f^ 
mother,  the  empress  Justins,  ft  tbe  «^ 
of  Milan.  Maximns  having  ^stif^ 
himself  in  Britain  and  OtxH  *«^«  ^"^ 
tinian  out  of  Italy,  thereupon  be pi«e»«J 
himself  a  suppliant  before  tbethnscof  tw^ 
stantinople,  with  the  empT««-«»^ " 
his  sister  Galla ;  and  Ae  hand «»* J^ 
became  a  pledge  of  the  l»ospit«»y '^ 
of  the  enamoured  llieodosittf^i^hoiw^ 
him  to  the  throne  of  the  W«^^ 
He  removed  ttie  seat  of  the  court  to;^ 
now  Ftenne  on  the  ^*<»«'\f"V^S 
was  of  short  duration,  for  °®  -0^: 
smated,  a.  d.  392,  by  Arbog^^*^ 
in  the  service  of  Hieodosius,  who  ^ 
to  the  empire.  —  III.  A  «»  %>^ 
tius  and  Placidia.  daoghtcr  cff  Thew^ 
the  Great,  proclaimed  emperor  i-^ 
about  the  sixth  year  of  his  •«*•  .^^ 
his  minority  the  reins  of  g9^^^^ 
placed  in  the  hands  of  bis  vif^j. 
aided  by  the  skiU  and  '•^^  ^  i 
preserved  for  the  empire  the  t  . 
Gaul,  and  forced  the  ^^^y^^<» 
the  Burgundians,  and  the^  ^IhtfJl^ 
for  peace.  When  Valentin»nj«rig 
majority,  the  sole  use  he  »^*,r^V 
was  to  conunit  crimes  and  ^^^f^^ti 
self  by  acts  of  debauchery.  ^^'4413^  ii 
gained  a  complete  victory  ^^^^^jj^* 
the  plains  of  Duro-CataUuflumC^ 
Valentinian,  jealous  of  his  P^JJ^nit^ 
sent  for,  and,  on  a  sudden,  w  ^. 
the  heart,  a.d.  454.  He  did  w|^  ^ 
ever,  long  survive  this  ^^^ftSS^ 
for  the  foUowing  year  Petronius  w^j^ 

a  man  of  consular  ""*♦  T  ^ttfpi^ 
had  violated,  having  formed  "J^^  bi 
against  him,  cut  him  off,  and  ascent 
throne.  .^  ^, 

VALBaU,  I.,  a  name  camto0^^ j[  ifi 
ladies  of  antiquity,  of  wb«tt  ^ 
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most  distinguished  was  Valeria,  daughter 
of  the  emperor  Diocletian  and  Frisca,  and 
wife  of  Galeriufl^  After  the  death  of  her 
husband  her  hand  was  souffht  by  Mazi* 
miuy  who,  on  being  lefiisea,  treated  her 
with  great  indignity.  -  She  afterwards 
iought  refuge,  together  with  her  mother, 
at  the  court  of  Licinias ;  but  soon  finding 
that  he  was  not  well  disposed  to  them, 
they  fled  to  Thessalonica,  where  they 
were  murdered,  a.,  d.  314.>— IL  A  daughter 
of  Publicola,  given  as  a  hostage  to  Por- 
senna  by  the  Romans.  Together  with 
Clcslia  she  fled  fi-om  the  enemy,  and  swam 
across  the  Tiber.— III.  A  daughter  of 
Messala,  sister  of  Hortenaius  .and  ^ife  of 
Sylla.  _  IV.  The  wife  ofValentinian  J. 

Vai^kkIa  Lkx,  I.,  df  Fro90ctahnAt  a  hiw 
enacted  by  P,  Vderius  Pubtieola  (see 
Valxrius  I.),  which  granted  to  every  one 
the  liberty  of  appealing  from  the  consuls 
to  the  people,  and  declared  that  no  ma^ 
gistrate  should  be  permitted  td  punish  a 
Roman  citixen  who  thus  appealed.  This 
law  was  afterwards  frequently  renewed, 
and  always  by  persons  of  the  Valerian 
fiunily.  —  II.  (Via),  a  road  in  Sicily,  which 
led  from  Messana  to  Lilyboeum.  -"III.  A 
town  of  l^ain. 

VALKKiAKuSy  PuBLius  LxciKius,  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  armies  in  Rhcetia, 
A.  D.  354.  Having  appointed  his  son  Gal* 
lienus  his  colleague  in  the  empire,  he  left 
him  to  defend  it  against  the  Goths  and 
Scythians,  while  he  himself  engaged  in  an 
expedition  agidnst  Sapor,  king  of  Persia ; 
but  his  arms  being  attended  with  ill  sue* 
cess,  he  was  carried  to  the  capital  of  the 
conqueror  in  triumph,  and  exposed  to 
the  ridicule  and  insolence  of  his  subjects. 
Sapor  at  last  ordered  him  to  be  flayed 
alive,  A.  D.  260 ;  and  his  skin,  stuffed  in 
the  form  of  a  human  figure,  and  dyed 
with  scarlet,  was  preserved  in  a  temple  in 
Persia. 

ValerIus,  PuBiIos,  I.,  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man,  sumamed  Poplieola  (see  Publicola), 
who  shared  with  Junius  Brutus  the  glory 
of  having  driven  out  the  Tarquins  and  of 
founding  the  Roman  commonwealth,  b.  c. 
569.  Brutus  having  fallen  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  Collatinus,  the  colleague  of  the 
former,  having  been  compelled  eventually 
to  retire  from  Rome,  in  consequence  of  his 
relationship  to  the  Tarquin  family,  Vale- 
rius was  chosen  consul  along  with  Sp. 
Lucretius  Trieipitinus.  The  latter  died 
during  his  term  of  office ;  and  Valerius, 
because  he  did  not  immediately  substitute 
a  colleague  in  place  of  Brutus,  and  hap- 
pened to  be  building  a  house  in  an  ele- 
vated situation,  was  suspected  of  aiming  at 


the  sovereignty.  But  he  soon  removed 
these  suspicions.  He  passed  several  popu- 
lair  laws  (see  Valxbia.  Lxz)»  allowing  an 
appeal  to  the  people  from  the  sentence  of 
a  magistrate,  and  granting  leave  to  any 
one  to  kill  the  person  who  should  attempt 
makii^r  hin^elf  king.  He  likewise  ap- 
pointed that  the  Victors  should  not  carry 
an  axe  among  their  rods  within  the  city; 
and  introduced  the  cuatom,  that,  when  the 
consuls  came  into  an  assembly  of  the  pe6» 
pie,  their  lictors,  in  token  of  submissioii 
to  the  people,  should  lower  the  foMcet, 
He  was  continued  in  the  consulship  for  the 
two  succeeding  years,  a.  c.  506  and  507f 
was  chosen  consul  anew  in  504*  and-  ap> 
pears  to  have  died  not  iongafter.  The  du* 
interestedness  of  thia  illustrious  eitiaen  was 
so  great,,  that,  after  having  been  four  tiraaa 
oonsuly  he  died  a  poor  man,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  his  fiinend  had  to  be  borne  by 
the  state.  The  Roman  matrons  mourned 
for  him  a  whole  year. — II.  Corvus  Cor* 
vinus,  a  tribune  of  the  soldiers  under  Ca- 
millus.  When  the  Roman  army  was  chal- 
lenged by  one  of  the  Senones  remarkable 
for  his  strength  and  stature,  Valerius  un- 
dertook to  engage  him,  and  obtained  an 
easy  victory  by  means  of  a  crow  or  raven 
(eorvui)  th^t  assisted  him,  and  attacked 
the  fiu»  of  the  Gaul ;  whence  his  surname 
of  CbrvMs,  or  Cortntau.  Valerius  triumphed 
ov«r  the  Etrurians  and  the  nttghbouiv 
ing  states  that  made  war  against  Rome, 
and  was  six  times  honoured  with  the  con- 
sulship. He  died  in  the  hundredth  year 
of  his  age. — III.  Antias,  a  Roman  histo- 
rian, who  flourished  about  a«u.  c.  670, 
B.  c.  84.  He  is  referred  to  by  Pliny  and 
Aulus  Gellius. — IV.  Messala  (see  Mxs- 
sala). — V.  Maximus,  a  Roman  writer, 
bom  at  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus, of  a  patrician  lamily.  He  served  in 
Asia  tmder  Sextus  Pompey,  who  was 
consul  the  year  that  Augustus  died.  On 
his  return  to  Rome  he  abstained  entirely 
frtmi  public  ai&irs,  but  lived  until  the  time 
of  the  conspiracy  of  Sejanus,  a.  n.  SI.  We 
have  no  other  particulars  of  his  life.  He 
wrote  an  account  of  all  the  most  celebrated 
sayings  and  actions  of  the  Romans,  &c.  in 
ten  books,  nine  of  which  are  still  extant. 
—  VI.  Flaocus,  a  Latin  poet,  of  Padua, 
who  lived  under  Vespasian,  and  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  Argonautic  expedition,  which 
has  come  down  to  us.  His  premature 
death,  which  took  place  a.  n.  88,  prevented 
him  from  completing  it. — VII.  Asiaticus, 
accused  of  haring  murdered  one  of  the  re- 
lations of  Claudius,  and  condemned,  though 
innocent,  by  the  intrigues  of  Messalins. 
He  opened  his  veins,  and  bled  to  death. 
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VALXikirii  a  friend  of  Turnut  agaiast 
ifin«as. 

Va  Lotus  RuFus,  A  Roman  poot,  in  the 
Augustan  age,  intimate  with  Horace  and 
TibuUus,  who  held  his  poetrf  in  high  es- 
timation. 

VakdaiIi,  a  German  people  of  Gothic 
origin«  so  called  from  the  Teutonic  wtndeut 
"  to  wander.**  Hiey  began  to  be  trouble- 
tome  to  the  Romans  a.  d.  160.  a.  n.  410, 
they  mastered  Spain  in  conjunction  with 
the  Alani  and  Suevi,  and  receiTed  for  their 
share  Vandalusia,  Andabisia,  a.  n.  429, 
they  crossed  into  Africa  under  Oenseric, 
who  not  only  obtained  p9ssession  of  By- 
aacium,  Gaetulia,  and  part  of  Numidia, 
but  crossed  over  into  Italy,  a.  d.  455,  and 
plundered  Rome.  After  the  death  of  Gen- 
aeric  the  Vandal  power  declined. 

VanoiSkbs,  a  people  of  Germany,  whose 
capital  was  Borbetomsgus,  now  Worms* 

VankIa,  Civiia,  a  town  of  Italy,  north 
of  the  Po. 

Vakanks,  a  name  of  some  Persian  mo- 
narchs  in  the  age  of  the  Roman  emperors, 

VardInus,  or  VakdamIus,  called  also 
Hypanis,  JSTii&aa,  a  river  of  Asia,  risne  in 
the  central  part  of  Caucasui^  and  falling 
into  the  Palus  Maeotis  by  several  mouths. 

VarIus,  li.,  a  contemporary  of  Horace 
and  Virgil,  and  one  of  the  best  tragic  and 
epic  poets  of  hii  time.  He  was  one  of 
those  whom  Augustus  appointed  to  re- 
vise Virgirs  JEntid. 

VAaao,  M.  TxaiKrlirs,  I.  See  Tkrbk- 
Txcs.  —  II.  A  lAtin  writer,  celebrated  for 
learning,  bom  b.  c.  113.  He  wrote  500 
volumes,  all  of  which  are  lost  except  a 
treatise  *<  De  Re  Rustics,**  and  another  ^  De 
Lingua  Latina."  He  served  under  Pom- 
pey  m  his  piratical  wars,  and  obtained  a 
naval  crown.  In  the  civil  wars  his  pro- 
perty was  seized  by  Mark  Antony,  and  he 
nimself  was  proscribed;  but  he  escaped, 
and  after  the  battle  of  Actium  resided 
at  Rome  until  his  decease,  which  took 
place  in  his  ninetieth  year.  St.  Augus- 
tine says  that  it  cannot  but  be  wondered 
how  Varro,  who  read  so  many  books, 
could  find  time  to  compose  so  many  vo- 
lumes, and  how  he  who  composed  so  many 
volumes  could  be  at  leisure  to  peruse  so 
many  books.  —  III.  F.  Terentius,  sur- 
named  Atacinus,  ft'om  the  river  Atax  (  Aude) 
in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  on  the  banks  of 
which  he  was  bom  about  a.  c.  82.  He  traiw- 
lated  into  Latin  verse  the  **  Argonautica  ** 
of  ApoUonius  Rhodius,with  great  elegance, 
and  wrote  a  poem,  **  De  Bello  Sequanico,** 
besides  some  Satires,  Epigrams  and  Elegies, 
a  few  fragments  of  which  only  remain.  He 
died  a.  c.  37. 


Vabc8»  Qviimuos,  I.,  a  Bonus  coo. 
mander«  descended  fromaainustnnis&- 
roily.  Iliough  his  &tber hsdfbught  luik 
the  standanl  of  Brvtns  st  Pbilij^i  V^ns 
obtained  the  favour  of  Augiistui,vbosazDei 
him  joint  consul  with  rihaius,  >•&  li 
and  afterwards  appointed  him  govenjor  i 
Syria*  fieix^  subsequently  oomioittd  ta 
the  CQimmand  of  the  forces  m  GennuT.be 
was  s^rpriscd  by  the  enemy  uoder  Anai' 
nius,  and  his  army  cut  to  piece*  J  wherwps 
seeing  that  every  thing  ws8  lost,  he  ki^- 
himself,  Aa1^%  Th&  fcther  sui  gnf 
ihther  of  Varus  dew  themselfes  r^ 
their  own  awordai  the  one  after  the  batik 
of  Philippi,  the  other  in  the  pli»»  <* 
Pharsalia,  —  II.  Qnintilius.  an  ^ut 
critic  in  the  Augustan  sge,  with  »h^ 
Horace  was  intimate,  and  whose  detft  i« 
mourned  in  the  24th  Ode  of  his  m 
Book.  He  was  a  native  of  Ckox^' 
IIL  AUemis.  Sec  ALyxin;s.-I>  '^ 
tragic  poet  mentioned  by  Orii--;-  ^' 
a  river  of  Italy,  flowing  into  the  Mcdi  «- 
ranean,  west  <i^ic«i  (N5«).  l^^f, 
Liguria  from  GalUa  Narbwenfls.  wa 
formed  at  a  Uter  period  the  vestsw^'^'* 
of  Italy.  ,  '^ 

VascSnks,  a  people  of  Spa^. Jf  "Jg 
what  is  now  part  of  Na«tr»*Jneif  ^^ 

town  was  Pampelo,  now  ^<"V**^  J^ 
inhabitants,  when  reduced  to  fam  h 
Metellus,  fed  on  human  fleah. 

VawcIkus,  Moks,  a  l»tD,**^ 
forming  the  prolongation  of  thej«n'«r 
towards  the  north,  and  •"PP^^^.j 
its  name  from  the  Latin  ^^'°.'*\J  J 
soothsayer**),  as  it  was  once  the  »  t^ 
Etruscan  divination.  The  O^^  ^. 
canus  included  all  the  space  bet«^  ^ 
foot  of  this  range  and  Ae  Tiber ;  w 
air  of  this  part  of  Rome  ww  co^J^ 
very  unwholesome.  Here  Csl^uU  e«^ 
a  circus,  in  which  he  V^^}.„%^ 
EgyptUn  obelisk  that  now  ««^"l .  ^ 
of  St  Peter's,  It  is  now  coverefl  ^^ 
Peter's,  and  the  papal  palafiCt  'n"*^ 
gardens.  .    -^  Ag 

VXTiiHcrs,  Saiemo,  a  river  ri«i«  "^ 
Alps,  and  falling  mto  the  Po.       ^ 

VatihIa  Lex,  De  PNwtW«i,ala^PJ^ 
by  P.  Vatinius,  tribune,  a.  «^;/;«?  c^J. 
pointing  Caesar  governor  of  ^  ..jj^^i 
pina  and  lUyricum  for  five  y**^!^  ^^jis 
decree  of  the  senate,  or  the  ususi 

ofwstinglotfc  ^™nctimP«^ 

VatimIus,  I.,  a  Roman  of  mos«  ^^ 
life.  Having  been  brought  for^^  j^ 
one  occasion  as  a  witness  s^"v.  ^ 
dividual  whom  Cicero  was  ^^^^^veh 
orator  inveighed  against  him^*'I  v^ 
bitterness,  and  excited  so  taa^ 
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against  him  by  the  picture  which  he  dretir 
of  hi-^i  vices,  that  odium  Vatinianum  became 
proverbial  for  bitter  and  implacable  hatred. 
—  II.  A  shoemaker  of  Beneventum,  de- 
formed in  body,  and  addicted  to  scurrilous 
invective  against  the  mehibers  of  the 
higher  class.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  and  eihibited  a  show  of  gladiators 
when  that  emperor  passed  through  Dene- 
vent  um.  He  is  said  to  have  invented  a 
peculiar  species  of  cup,  called  afler  his 
name. 

Vkctis  Iksula,  the  Isle  of  Wight 

Vedius  PollTo.     See  Pollio. 

Vegetius,  a  Latin  writer  who  flourished 
A.  D.  386,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Valentinian,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
treatise  "  De  Re  Militari."  Modem  critics 
distinguish  between  this  writer  and  an- 
other Vegetius  who  composed  a  treatise 
ou  the  veterinary  art. 

Veiemtes,  the  inhabitants  of  Veii.  See 
Veil 

Veii,  a  powerful  city  of  Etruria,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Rome.  It  sustained 
many  long  wars  against  the  Romans,  but 
was  at  last  taken  and  destroyed  by  Ca- 
millus,  after  a  siege  of  ten  years.  At  the 
time  of  its  destruction  Veii  was  larger 
and  more  magnificent  than  Rome  itself. 
Its  situation  was  so  eligible  tliat  the  Ro- 
mans, afler  the  burning  of  their  own  city 
by  the  Gauls,  were  inclined  to  migrate 
thither,  and  totally  abandon  their  native 
home;  and  this  design  would  have  been  car- 
ried into  execution  had  it  not  been  opposed 
by  the  authority  and  eloquence  of  Camillus. 
Veii  1}ecame  a  Roman  colony  under  Julius 
Ca^sar,  who  divided  its  lands  among  his 
soldiers ;  but  during  the  civil  wars  which 
ensued  after  his  death  it  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed, and  remained  in  a  desolate  state 
till  the  time  of  Tiberius,  when  it  rose  to 
municipal  rank.  It  existed  till  the  reign 
of  Constantine.  The  site  of  ancient  Veii 
answers  to  the  spot  known  by  the  name 
of  Vlntda  Famete,  near  which  numerous 
remains  of  antiquity  have  been  recently 
discovered. 

Vej5vis,  or  Vsdius,  an  Etruscan  di- 
vinity worshipped  at  Rome,  and  supposed 
to  hurl  lightnings,  which  had  the  property 
of  causing  deafness  in  those  whom  they 
struck.  His  temple  stood  in  the  hollow 
between  the  Arx  and  the  Capitol.  His 
statue  was  that  of  a  youth  with  darts  in 
his  hand ;  a  she*goat  stood  beside  it,  and  a 
she-goat  was  the  victim  offered  to  him.  The 
nature  of  this  god,  and  the  meaning  of 
his  name,  were  alike  matters  of  controversy 
G\  en  in  the  Augustan  age. 

VELAsauM,  a  name  generally  applied  to 


all  the  ground  lying  on  the  left  banlc  of 
the  Hber,  between  the  base  of  the  Capitol 
and  the  Aventine,  but  subsequently  re- 
stricted to  two  streets,  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  the  titles  of  Velahntm  Majut 
and  Minut,  In  this  quarter  were  the  shops 
of  the  oil- venders,  &c. 

VelYa,  originally  called  Helia,  a  mari- 
time city  of  Lucania,  between  the  pro- 
montories of  Palinurum  and  Posidium, 
about  three  miles  from  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Heles.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Phocaeans  after  their  abandonment  of 
Alalia  in  Corsica.  (See  Phoc^ica.)  Velia 
is  celebrated  for  the  school  of  philosophy 
formed  within  it,  under  the  auspices  of 
Zeno  and  Parmenides,  and  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Elcatic  sect. 
It  received  a  colony  of  Thurians  about 
B.  c.  440,  and  became  a  Roman  colony  after 
the  colonisation  of  Psstum.  Owing  to 
the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  it  was  a 
favourite  resort  of  the  Romans ;  but  in 
Strabo*s  time  it  was  greatly  reduced,  the 
inhabitants,  from  the  poverty  of  the  soil, 
being  forced  to  betake  themselves  to  fish- 
ing and  similar  occupations.  Castelamara 
ddla  Bruca  occupies  the  site  of  Velia. 

Velika,  the  name  of  one  of  the  Roman 
tribes,  said  to  be  so  called  from  Velinua,  a 
lake  in  the  Sabine  territory.  Its  locality 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt.  Palatine. 

Velinus,  Ff/ino,  a  river  in  the  Sabino 
territory,  rising  in  the  Apennines  and 
flowing  into  the  Nar.  In  its  course  it  oc- 
casdonally  overflowed  its  banks,  and  formed 
some  small  lakes,  the  chief  of  which  was 
the  Lacus  Velinus,  now  Lago  di  Pi$  di 
LugOf  between  some  bills  near  Reate. 
The  drainage  of  the  stagnant  waters  pro- 
duced by  the  lakes  and  the  overflow  of 
the  river  was  first  attempted  by  Curius 
Dentatus,  a.  c.  274,  who  cut  an  artificial 
channel,  by  which  the  waters  of  the  Velinus 
were  carried  into  the  Nar  over  a  precipice 
six  or  seven  hundred  feet  in  height,  called 
in  Italian  Cateata  del  MaitHore,  about  four 
miles  from  TVnit. 

VzlItrjb,  Velletri,  one  of  the  roost  con- 
siderable cities  of  the  Volsci,  situated 
south-east  of  Aricia,  on  the  road  between 
Rome  and  Tarracina.  It  engaged  in  fre- 
quent hostilities  with  the  Romans,  and 
revolted  so  often  that  it  at  last  became 
necessary  to  raze  the  walls  and  remove 
the  inhabitants  to  Rome.  Velitrae  was 
the  residence  of  the  Octavian  family  before 
they  settled  in  Rome,  and  is  celebrated  for 
being  the  birthplace  of  Augustus. 

Vellacmodunum,  Beaune,  a  town  of 
the  Senones,  between  Agendicum  and 
Genabum. 
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Veujda,  or  Wblda,  a  woman  of  Ger- 
many in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  belonging 
to  the  tribe  of  the  Bructeri,  who  was  be- 
lieved to  be  gifted  with  prophetic  power% 
and  eiercise^  in  consequence,  very  great 
influence  oyer  the  minds  of  her  country- 
men, who  ascribed  to  her  a  species  of  divine 
character. 

Vkllsius  Patkeculus,  a  Roman  his- 
torian, descended  from  an  equestrian  fiunily 
of  Campania.  The  year  of  his  birth  is 
oonunonly  fixed  at  b.  c.  i  9,  the  year  in 
which  Virgil  died.  In  his  youth  he  tra- 
versed, along  with  Caius  Ciesar,  a  part  of 
the  east  Augustus  named  him,  at  the 
age  of  twenty  years,  a  prscfect  of  horse  ; 
and  in  this  capacity,  and  afterwards  as 
qusstor  and  lieutenant,  he  accompanied 
Tiberius  on  his  campaigns  in  Germany, 
Pannonia,  and  Dalmatia,  and  was  thus, 
for  the  space  of  nineteen  years,  his  com- 
panion in  arms  and  the  witness  of  his  ex- 
ploits. He  returned  to  Rome  with  Ti- 
berius, and  held  the  office  of  praetor  the 
year  that  Augustus  died«  a.  d.  31  he  was 
uvolved  in  the  disgrace  of  Sejanus,  who 
had  been  his  patron,  and  was  put  to  death 
along  with  the  other  friends  of  that  aspir- 
ing minister.  He  wrote  an  '*  Epitome  of 
the  History  of  Greece  and  Rome,**  &c.,  but 
of  this  composition  only  some  fragments 
remain.  —  II.  Caius,  grandfather  of  the 
historian,  one  of  the  friends  of  Livia.  He 
killed  himself  when  he  was  unable,  by  rea- 
son of  his  old  age,  to  accompany  Livia  in 
her  flight. 

VxLocAssxs,  or  BsLOCAssxs,  a  people  of 
Gallia  Belgica,  along  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Sequana.  Their  capital  was  Roto- 
magus,  Eouen, 

VExlFauH,  a  town  of  Campania,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Diomedes.  It 
abounded  in  olive-trees,  and  was  fiuned  for 
oil. 

ViNXDi,  a  people  of  Germany,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Vistula,  Gtdf  of  DoMtxic, 
They  gave  name  to  the  Venemcua  Sinus, 
off  this  coast,  and  to  the  Montes  Venedici,  ^ 
or  the  low  range  of  mountains  between 
East  Pnuaia  and  Poland, 

VxNKTi,  I.,  a  people  of  Italy  in  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Po, 
fabled  to  have  sprung  from  the  Heneti,  a 

nle  of  Paphlagonia,  and  to  have  settled 
taly  under  the  guidance  of  Antenor 
after  the  Trojan  war.  Mannert,  however, 
has  clearly  proved  that  the  Heneti  never 
came  to  Italy,  and  that  the  Veneti  were 
of  German  'or  Slavonic  extraction.  The 
Veneti  are  remarkable  for  being  the  only 
people  of  Italy  who  offered  no  resistance 
to  the  ambitious  projects  of  the  Romans. 


After  the  subjugptioa  of  the  GsDla-tliii 
territory  was  included  under  the  g^ 
ral  denomination  of  Cinlpin^  Caul  id 
they  were  admitted  to  all  tbe  privl^c 
which  that  province  soeoeaeii^y  obuis^s. 
On  the  invasion  of  Italy  in  the  f^ 
century  by  the  Hiuu,  sad  the  g^ 
desolation  that  every  vbere  appiatcc 
great  numbers  of  the  people  who  iir& 
near  tbe  Adriatic  took  ifadter  in  tk 
islands  in  this  quarter,  where  dot  a:i* 
the  city  of  Venice.  Tbeic  iiUnas  U 
previously,  in  a.».  421.  been  built  a?- 
by  the  inhabitants  of  PaUnum,  ia'^ 
purposes  of  oommeroc^  Tha  tm\i 
fi-esh  hordes  of  barbansosin  Italy  iao^- 
their  population,  until  a  oommptia)  » 
was  formed,  which  giadosUy  rose  top^ 
and  opulence.  —  H.  A  nation  of  ^- 
south  of  Armoxica,  on  the  wtttoB  *«*^ 
Their  chief  city  is  now  called  raaa. 

VkmktU,  the  country  of  tbe  ^e«c 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  bounded  by  ti*  V 
on  the  north,  the  Adriatic  »  fi^  » «;' 
river  FTorino  on  the  east,  the  im^ 
of  the  i\,  on  the  south,  ^^^^ 
and  a  line  drawn  from  that  mo^^^ 
on  the  west.     See  VKirin.    ^^ 

Vsimoa  Paulus,  U  •  f^  n 
conspired  against  Nero  with  Rso.- 
Lacus,  tbe  lame  with  Bripntmus  \^ 
Lake  of  Qmttanet.  .  .«e; 

VxNiilA,  a  nymph,  si^  <f  ^ 
and  mother  of  Turnus,  *>! J*5^"ol^ 

VxNKOMSs,  a  people  of  the  »» 

Venta  Beloa»uii,  If  '^**^, 
town  of  Britain.  —  H.  S»l«'»^At^^ 
Britain,  CaenctHi,  in  Momnouthriur^ 

III.  Icenortun,  iyim.         .  . .»«  «i » 

Vkxti,  the  Latm  oMioeW^. 

which  were  held  in  high  Tei«»^-^ 

the  ancients,  especiaUy  the  Atl«n^   . 


tit 


four  principal  winds  ^^^^"^^ 
Those  of  inferior  note  wercSoUnus- 


Zephyrus,  and  Boreas.   i^J^^^ 


I3jn 


comm( 


vwuiuionly  Subsolanus,  {^^'  *^g^: 
answering  to  the  east,  and  ![*? .  . 
as  a  young  man  holomg  ""'  ,  ^tbl)^' 
Africua,  south-west,  «P"*°J*^  0^ 
wings  and  melancholy  ^'*"^?*?^^  b^^ 
north-west,  drives  clouds  of  ^  • 
him;  A^uUo,nortb.eastbyDortfc^., 

dreadful  m  appearance,  fro*"  ''^  j  j^^ 
eagle,**  to  denote  the  swiftn»»  *^ 
tuosity  of  this  wind.  See  -ft^LC^  ^^ 
VentYlIijs  Bassus,  a  ^^''^^y 
num,  brought  captive  to  B<^^  jj^jj 
an  infimt,  idong  with  hismow*[;,  ^^ 
lowed  fbr  some  time  the  ^uj^L^ 
tion  of  a  mule  driver ;  but  W  ^^  ^ 
accompanied  C«sar  into  Gm^' 
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played  sueh  valour  and  adroitness  that 
the  general  conferred  upon  him  succes- 
sively the  oflBoes  of  tribune  and  pnetor. 
After  the  death  of  Caesar  he  attached  him- 
self  to  Antony,  and,  having  subsequently 
attained  the  consulship,  marched  against 
the  Parthians,  whom  he  defeated  in  three 
battles,  B.  c.  99,  and  was  the  first  Roman 
honoured  with  a  triumph  over  this  for- 
midable enemy.  He  was  honoured  with  a 
public  IVineraL 

Vnras,  I.,  the  Latin  name  of  the  Grecian 
Aphrodite  ('A^podfrry).     This  goddess  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  of  eastern 
origin,  and  to  have  been  the  same  as  the 
Phcenioian  Astarte.    By  the  Grecian  poets 
'      she  was  called  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Dione;  or,  according  to  some  accounts, 
arose  from  the  foam  of  the  sea.     She  was 
worshipped  as  the  goddess  of  beauty  and 
love,  her  principal  seats  being  the  islands 
of  Cyprus  and  Cythera.     The  Romans  re- 
garded her  as  the  progenitress  of  their 
nation,  which  was  jbblcd  to  have  sprung 
from  ^neas,  the  offspring  of  her  union 
with  the  Trojan  Anehises.     She  was  mar- 
ried to  Vuloui,  but  was  not  remarkable 
for  fidelity  to  her  husband.    Her  amour 
with  Adonis  is  particularly  celebrated  in 
ancient  poetry.    Hie  power  of  Venus  over 
the  heart  was  supported  and  assisted  by  a 
girdle,  (C<^r*7,  cesitu,')  which  gave  beauty, 
grace,  and  elegance,  even  4o  the    most 
deformed,  excited  love,  and  rekindled  ex- 
tinguished flames.     The  contest  of  Venus 
for  the  golden  apple  of  Discord  is  well 
known ;  she  gained  the  prize  over  Pallas 
and  Juno,   and  revearded  her  impartial 
^     judge  with  the  hand  of  the  fitirest  woman 
'      in  the  world.    The  rose,  myrtle,  and  apple 
were  sacred  to  Venus.     Among  birds,  the 
'      dove,  swan,  and  sparrow  were  her  fiivour> 
'     ites ;  and  among  fishes,  the  aphya  and  lyco- 
;     atomus.   She  is  generally  represented  vritb 
i     her  son  Cupid  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  doves, 
I     or,  at  other  times,  by  swans  or  sparrows.  -~ 
»     II.  A  planet  called  by  the  Greeks  PhoM- 
phorus,  (Lat.  Lucifsr,^  when  it  rises  before 
the  sun,  but  when  it  follows  it  ffeaperut 
or  Fetper. 

Vxn0sYa,  or  VxirtfsYnv,  Venosa,  a  city 
of  Apulia  on  the  Via  Appia,  about  fifteen 
miles  south  of  the  Aufidus.  It  became 
a  Roman  colony  some  time  before  the 
war  with  Pyrrhus,  and,  after  the  battle 
of  Cann«,  affbrded  a  retreat  to  the  consul 
Varro,  and  the  handfiil  of  men  who  escaped 
from  that  bloody  field ;  but  it  is  chiefly 
memorable  fbr  being  the  birthpUce  o( 
Horace. 

Vxalou,  an  Alpine  tribe,  living  among 
the  Graian  and  Pennine  Alps ;  bot  Cella- 


I  rius  reckons  them  as  belon^ng  to  Gallia 
Narbonensia. 

VxKBAKUs  Lacus,  Lopo  Maggiore,  a  lake 
of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  through  which  flows 
the  river  Ticinus.  It  b  twenty-seven  nules 
long,  and,  on  an  average,  eight  broad,  and 
contains  the  Borromean  Islands,  which  are 
the  admiration  of  every  traveller. 

Vkrcslljb,  a  city  of  Gallia  Cisalpina, 
north-west  <k  Ticinum,  situated  on  the 
river  Ses8ite8,now  la  Sentx^  and  correspond- 
ing to  the  modem  Borgo  VereeHi.  Tacitus 
styles  it  a  municipium. 

VxaciNOKT^Rix,  a  young  nobleman  of 
the  Arvemi,  distinguished  for  his  abilities, 
and  for  his  enmity  to  the  Romans.  He 
was  chosen  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Gallic  confederate  army  when  the  great 
insurrection  broke  out  against  the  Roman 
power,  and  he  used  every  endeavour  to 
free  his  native  land  from  the  Roman  yoke. 
His  efforts,  however,  were  unsucceAful ; 
he  was  besieged  in  Alesia,  compelled  to 
surrender,  and,  after  being  led  in  triumph 
to  Rome,  was  put  to  death  in  prison, 

VxaoxLLus,  a  small  river  near  Cannc, 
falling  into  the  Aufidus.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  choked  with  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  Romans  on  the  day  of  their  disastrous 
overthrow. 

-  VxRGiLfjB,  a  name  given  to  the  Plei- 
ades from  their  rising  in  the  spring  (T.iat. 
Ver,  tpring), 

ViaoiKius  RuFus,  a  Roman  general, 
who  served  with  great  distinction  in  Ger- 
many and  other  parts  of  the  empire,  under 
Nero,  Galba,  and  Otho.  He  was  twice 
offered  the  imperial  crown,  but  refused  to 
accept  it;  and  alter  escaping  numerous 
dangers,  he  died  in  the  reign  of  Nerva, 
A.  n.  97,  in  his  third  consulship,  and  in  the 
eighty-third  year  of  his  age.  His  fbneral 
oration  was  pronounced  by  Tacitus. 

VxaaoxBXTUs,  a  term  used  among  ihe 
ancient  Gauls  as  a  judicial  appellation  and 
a  title  of  office ;  Ver-gobnith,  **  a  man  for 
judging,**  or  «  a  judge." 

VxftiAKus,  a  governor  of  Britttn  under 
Nero,  and  the  successor  of  Didius  Gallus. 

VxRouAifnui,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgiea 
Secunda,  below  the  Nervii  and  Atrebtrtes. 
Their  capital  was  Augusta  Veromanda- 
orum,  now  St.  Quentim. 

VxR0MA,  a  city  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Cenomanni,  on  the 
river  Athesis,  east  from  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Lacus  Benacus.  The  history 
of  its  foundation  is  somewhat  uncertain ; 
but  it  vras  probably  founded  by  the  Ceno- 
manni in  the  territory  preriously  possessed 
by  the  Rhsti  and  Euganei.  Under  the 
dominion  of  the  Romans  it  soon  became 
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a  Urge  and  flourishing  city ;  and  Tacitus 
speaks  of  it  in  later  times  as  a  most  opu- 
lent and  important  colony,  tlie  possession 
of  which  enabled  Vespasian's  party  to  be- 
gin offensive  operations  against  the  forces 
of  Viteliius,  and  to  strike  a  decisive  blow. 
Verona  was  famous  fur  being  the  birthplace 
,of  CatuUus,  Maccr,  Cornelius  Nepos,  and 
Fliay  the  Elder.  The  famous  Rlia^tic 
wine,  so  highly  commended  by  Virgil,  was 
grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Verona. 

VfCRRKs,  C,  a  Roman  who  governed  the 
province  of  Sicily  as  praetor.  The  oppres- 
sion and  rapine  of  which  he  was  guilty 
while  in  office  were  of  the  most  flagrant 
description,  and  he  was  accused  by  the 
Sicilians  of  extortion  on  the  expiration  of 
his  office.  Cicero  undertook  the  cause  of 
-  the  Sicilians,  and  Verres  was  defended  by 
Hortensius;  but  after  Cicero's  first  oration 
against  him  he  left  Rome  without  waiting 
lor  his  senteoce,  and  lived  in  great  affluence 
in  one  of  the  provinces.  He  afterwards 
perished  in  the  proscription  of  Antony, 
whom  he  had  offisnded  by  refusing  to 
share  with  him  his  Corinthian  vases.  Tlie 
other  five  orations  of  Cicero  against  Verres 
were  afterwards  written,  as  if  Verres  had 
stood  his  triaL 

Vcaiiius  Flaccits,  M.     See  Flaccus. 

VeatIco,  one  of  the  Helvetii  who  de- 
serted to  Cfesar*s  army, 

VaRTicoanxA,  one  of  the  surnames  of 
Venus  (Apoitrophia  of  the  Greeks),  be- 
cause implored  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the 
Roman  matrons,  and  teach  them  to  follow 
virtue  and  modesty. 

VaaTiTMNus,  an  Italian  deity  of  rather 
obscure  character.  Some  make  him  pre- 
side over  merchandisei  and  others  over  the 
spring  or  the  seasons  in  general.  Ceres 
and  Pomona  were  usually  associated  with 
him.  (See  Pomona.)  His  festivals  were 
celebrated  in  October.  He  was  generally 
represented  as  a  young  man  crowned  with 
flowers,  holding  in  his  right  hand  fruit,  and 
a  crown  of  plenty  in  his  left. 

Verus,  L.  JEuvSf  I.,  father  of  the  em* 
peror  Verus,  was  adopted  by  tlie  emperor 
Hadrian,  and  received  from  him  the  title  of 
Oesari  a,  d.  136.  He  died,  however,  a 
few  months  before  Hadrian.  —  II.  I* 
iElius  Aurelius  Ceionius  Commodus,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  adopted  by  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  along  witli  Marcus  Aurelius, 
in  acordance  with  the  express  wish  of 
Hadrian.  At  the  time  of  his  adoption, 
be  was  only  in  the  seventh  year  of  his 
agt«  He  married  Lucilla,  the  daughter 
of  his  adopted  parent.  After  the  death  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  the  senate  declared  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  sole  emperor ;  but  this  good 


prince  hastened  to  share  the  throne  with 
his  adopted  brother  Verus.  Verus  took 
the  command  of  the  army  which  was  sent 
against  the  Perth ians,  and,  bj  the  skill  and 
valour  of  his  generals^  obtained  several  con- 
siderable victories,  while  he  hinoself  was 
revelling  in  debaucheries  at  Antioch.  At 
the  conclusion  of  this  war.  he  returned  to 
enjoy  the  honours  of  a  triumph.  Not  long 
after  this,  when  the  war  with  the  Afarco- 
manni  and  other  tribes  of  similar  origin 
broke  out,  the  two  emperors  left  Rome  to 
take  the  field  in  person  against  these  dan- 
gerous antagonists.  Verus  died,  however, 
of  apoplexy,  soon  after  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  in  his  thirty-ninth  year,  a.  n.  1 69« 

Vesevus.     See  Vesuvius. 

Vespasianus,  Titus  Flavius,  a  Roman 
emperor,  descended  from  an  obscure  family 
at  Reate,  about  a.d.  10.  He  commenced 
his  public  life  as  tribune  in  the  arnay  in 
llirace,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of 
praetor;  served  as  l^ate  in  Germany  and 
Britain,  in  which  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself;  afterwards  obtained  the  govern^ 
ment  of  Africa,  and  was  selected  by  Nero 
to  conduct  the  Jewbh  war,  A-n.  64,  which 
finally  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. While  Vespasian  was  prosecutiug 
the  war  with  great  success,  Kero  was  cut 
off;  Galba  hardly  reached  the  capital 
before  he  lost  his  crown  and  life ;  Otho, 
his  successor,  ^lew  himself  after  the  defeat 
at  Bedriacum ;  and,  amid  the  ferment  and 
agitation  that  everywhere  prevuled,  in- 
fluenced by  the  ardour  of  his  troo^  and 
the  wishes  of  a  large  portion  of  the  £ast, 
Vespasian  was  induced  to  contest  the  crowu 
with  Viteliius,  and  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror by  his  legions,  A.  n.  69.  Immediately 
on  his  acce9sion,  he  set  about  the  task  oC 
reforming  the  numerous  abuses  in  l^ 
state  that  had  been  conspicuous  during 
the  reign  of  his  two  immediate  predeces- 
sors ;  and  after  effecting  valuable  reforms  in 
every  department  of  the  state,  he  died  a.d. 
79,  leavmg  his  son  Titus  his  successor.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  V^espasian  i»aa 
the  second  of  the  Roman  emperors  that 
died  a  natural  deatH,  and  the  first  that  was 
succeeded  by  his  own  son  on  the  throacie. 

VcsTA,  a  Roman  goddess,  identieal  wkh 
the  Grecian  Hestia,  the  goddeas  of  the 
domestic  and  public  hearth,  and  generally 
regarded  as  the  eldest  daughter  of  Kroisos 
and  Rhea.  This  deity  was  evidently  of 
Pelasgian  origin,  and  her  worship  was  said 
to  have  been  introduced  into  Rome  by 
Nuroa,  who  built  a  temple  in  her  honour 
between  the  Gapitoline  and  Avcfrtine  hiUs, 
Here  the  goddess  had  no  statuei  bat  was 
represented  by  the  sacred  fire  which  blazed 
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perpetually  on  her  altars,  and  which  was 
tended  by  tlie  Vestal  Virgins.  (  See  Ves- 
TALEs  XUaives.)  The  fire  was  never  per- 
mitted to  expire ;  but  if  such  an  accident 
occurred  through  neglect,  it  was  considered 
an  omen  of  the  worst  description,  and  re- 
quired  the  most  careful  and  solemn  expia- 
tions. It  was  renovated  on  the  Kalends 
of  ^larch.  A  great  deal  of  mystery  is  at- 
tached to  tlie  history  and  attributes  of 
Vesta.  In  the  Augustan  age  she  was  re- 
presented as  a  personi  Heat  ion  of  Terra  or 
the  Earth,  and  at  a  later  period  we  find 
Iier  confounded  wiUi  Ops,  Rhea,  Cybele, 
Bona  Dea,  and  Maia.  Her  festivals,  called 
Vestalia,  were  celebrated  June  8th,  and 
on  these  occasions,  besides  the  solemn  sa- 
crifices offered  by  the  Y^^*^  Virgins,  the 
mill-stoncs  were  wreathed  with  garlands, 
and  the  mill-asses  adorned  with  flowers 
and  necklaces  made  of  calces,  because  Vesta 
presided  over  the  fire  by  which  the  flour 
was  rendered  available  for  the  wants  of 
man.  On  the  seventh  day  after  the  fes- 
tival the  sweepings  of  the  temple  were 
carried  forth,  and  solemnly  thrown  into  the 
xiver ;  and  it  was  held  uxilucky  to  marry 
in  June  until  this  ceremony  was  over* 

Vestales  Virgines,  the  name  given  to 
the  virgin  priestesses  who  had  charge  of 
the  temple  of  the  goddess  Vesta  at  Rome* 
and  the  superintendence  of  the  sacred  fire, 
which  blazed  perpetually  on  her  altar. 
Their  number  was  originally  four,  but  was 
afterwards  increased  to  six ;  and  the  period 
of  their  service  extended  to  thirty  years. 
The  first  ten  years  were  spent  in  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  their  duties,  the  second  in 
dischargii^  them,  and  the  third  in  in- 
structing the  novices.  During  the  whole 
of  this  time  they  were  bound  to  continue 
in  a  state  of  maidenhood  ;  but  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  period  they  were  free  to 
jeturn  to  the  world,  and  even  to  marry  if 
they  thought  fit ;  but  lew  availed  them- 
selves of  tlic  privilege,  and  it  was  always 
regarded  as  ominous.  When  a  vacancy 
occurred  in  their  number,  it  was  filled  up 
hj  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  to  whose  con- 
trol they  were  subject  Tlie  Vestal  Virgins 
ei^^yed  particular  privileges,  and  were 
treated  with  great  distinction,  both  in 
public  and  private.  It,  however,  through 
carelessness  they  allowed  tlie  sacred  fire  to 
be  extinguislied,  they  were  chastised  with 
rods  by  the  pontifex  maximus ;  and  if 
any  of  them  violated  their  vows  of  chas- 
tity, they  were  condemned  to  be  buried 
alive  in  the  Campus  Scelcratus.  The 
abolition  of  the  Vestal  Virgins  was  efiected 
in  the  reign  of  Theodosius. 

Vesta  u A.     See  Vesta. 


Vesta lIum  Mater,  a  title  given  to 
Livia,  mother  of  Tiberius,  with  permission 
to  sit  among  the  Vestal  Virgins  at  plaj's. 

VestIki,  a  mountaineer  race  of  Italy, 
whose  territory  was  bounded  on  the  south 
and  south-west  by  the  Peligni  and  Marst, 
on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic,  and  ou  the 
north  and  norUi-west  by  the  PreetatH  and 
Sabincs.  The  Vcstini  are  first  noticed  in 
the  Roman  annals  as  allies  of  the  Sem-* 
nites,  to  whom  they  are  said  not  to  haVe 
been  inferior  in  valour ;  but  the  Vcstini, 
being  separately  attacked  by  the  Romans, , 
were  too  weak  to  make  any  effectual  re- 
sistance, and  were  compelled  to  submit, 
A.  u.  c.  45 1 .  They  bore  an  active  part  in 
the  exertions  and  perils  of  the  Social  War, 
and  received  their  share  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  which,  on  its  termination,  were 
granted  to  the  confederates.  Their  chief 
city  was  Pinna,  now  Civita  di  Penna, 

Vssi^Lus,  now  Monte  Viio,  a  mountain 
at  the  termination  of  the  Maritime  and 
the  commencement  of  the  Cottian  Alps, 
celebrated  as  giving  rise  to  the  Padus 
or  Po, 

Vesuvius,  called  also  Vcsvlus,  Vesevus, 
and  Vesbius,  a  mountain  of  Campania, 
about  six  miles  south-east  of  Naples,  cele- 
brated for  its  volcano.  Tlic  first  great 
eruption  on  record  took  place  on  the  24th 
of  August,  A.  D.  79,  and  on  the  same  day 
the  towns  of  Herculancum,  Pompeii,  and 
Stabiae  were  buried  under  showers  of  vol- 
canic sand,  stones,  and  scoriae.  Such  was 
the  immense  quantity  of  volcanic  sand 
thrown  out  during  this  eruption,  that  the 
whole  countnr  was  involved  in  pitchy 
darkness;  and,  according  to  Dion,  the 
ashes  fell  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  various 
parts  of  Asia  Minor.  This  eruption 
proved  fatal  to  the  elder  Pliny.  Since  the 
destruction  of  Herculancum  and  Pompeii 
there  have  been  forty-five  authenticated 
eruptions ;  but,  luckily,  none  of  them  have 
been  equal  to  it  in  destructive  power.  Of 
those  which  happened  down  to  the  twelfth 
century  we  have  few  accounts ;  and  from 
1138  to  1631  there  were  but  two  slight 
eruptions :  during  this  interval,  however* 
Etna  was  In  a  state  of  great  activity,  and 
the  formation  of  Monte  Nuovo,  &c.  in  tlie 
Phlegrsan  Fields,  took  place.  In  1631  a 
violent  eruption  occurred,  during  whi^h 
seven  streams  of  lava  poured  ftom  the 
crater ;  and  from  1666  to  the  present  time, 
there  has  been  a  series  of  eruptions,  fhe 
longest  intervals  between  them  having 
rarely  exceeded  ten  years :  the  last  wds  in 
Jan.  1 839.  Vesuvius  rises  to  the  height 
of  3800  feet  above  the  sea.  It  has  two 
summits,  the  more  northern  one  of  which 
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is   called    Somma,  the  other   is   prqperly 
called  Vesuvius. 

VesvTus.     See  Vesuvius. 

Vetera  Castra,  a  Roman  encampment 
in  Germany,  which  afterwards  became  a 
town,  Sanien,  near  CleTes. 

VcttTus,  Sp.i  I.,  a  senator,  made  inter- 
rei  at  the  death  of  Romulus,  till  the  elec- 
tion of  another  king.  —  II.  A  Roman 
knight,  who  raised  a  tumult  among  the 
•laves,  by  whom  he  was  proclaimed  king ; 
but  he  was  betrayed  by  one  of  his  adher- 
,  ents,  and  laid  violent  hands  on  himself. 

VsTTdNEs,  a  nation  of  Lusitania,  lying 
•long  the  eastern  boundary.  They  gave 
the  name  Vettonlana  Colonia  to  the  city 
of  Augusta  Emerita,  Merida, 

Vetulokii,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  distinguished  of  the  twelve  cities  of 
Etruria,  a  few  miles  south-west  of  Ve- 
terna.  Ximenes  proved  its  ruins  to  exist  in 
a  forest  still  called  Siha  di  Vetleta,  Vetu- 
lonii  first  used  the  insignia  of  magistracy, 
with  which  Rome  afterwards  decorated  her 
consuls  and  dictators. 

VeturIa,  on^  of  the  Roman  tribes,  di- 
vided into  the  two  branches  of  the  Junii 
and  Senii  ;  named  from  the  Veturian  fk- 
mily,  originally  called  Vetusian. — 11.  The 
mother  of  Coriolanus.     See  Coriolamus. 

VeturIus,  a  Roman  family  name. 

ViXdrus,  or  ViADUs,  a  river  of  Germany, 
generally  regarded  as  answering  to  ^e 
modern  Oder, 

VibIus,  CaisriTS,  I.,  a  Latin  rhetorician, 
to  whom  some  ascribe  the  declamation 
•gainst  Cicero  which  has  come  down  to 
us.  (See  PoRcius.)  —  II.  Sequester,  a 
Lattn  writer,  who  has  left  a  geographical 
work,  containing  a  kind  of  nomenclature 
of  rivers,  fountains,  lakes,  forests,  marshes, 
mountains,  and  nations  mentioned  by  the 
poets.  The  work  was  compiled  for  the 
use  of  Virgllianus,  the  authors  son.  Ober- 
linus  believes  that  he  lived  after  the  fidl 
of  the  Western  empire,  in  the  fifth,  sixth, 
or  seventh  century. 

ViBOj  Valentia.     See  HiproKiUM. 

Vic  A  Pot  A,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who 
presided  over  victory,  "potit  vineendi  atque 
poiiundij* 

VicemtTa,  Vieenza,  a  town  of  Gallia  Ci- 
salpina,  situated  in  the  t^ritory  of  Ve- 
netia,  between  Patavium  and  Verona.  It 
was  a  Roman  municipium,  but  of  little 
consideration. 

Victor,  Skxt.  Aureuus,  I.,  a  Latin 
historian,  bom  in  Africa  of  very  humble 
parents,  but  who  raised  himself  by  his 
merit  to  some  of  the  highest  offices  in  the 
state.  The  emperor  Julian,  who  became 
acquainted  with  him  at  Sirmium,  ▲*».  S$0, 
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gave  him  the  government  of  Pannonia 
Secunda,  and  erected  in  honour  of  him  a 
statue  of  bronze.     Sixteen  years  after  this, 
Theodosius  the  Great  appointed  him  pre- 
fect of  Rome.  The  period  of  his  death  is  not 
ascertained.    His  works  are,  **  Origo  Gentis 
Romanie,*'    **  De  Viris  illustribus   Urfois 
Ronue,"  and  «De  C«saribus,"  Sec. — I L  Sur- 
named,  by  way  of  distinction,  the  Younger, 
a  contemporary  of  Orosius,  who  made  an 
abridgment  of  one  of  the  works   of  the 
elder  Victor,  which  he  entitled  **  Epitome 
de    Caesaribus,"  or,  according  to  others, 
"  De  VitA  et  Moribus  Imperatonim  Ro- 
manorum,**  and  which  he  continued  down 
to  the   death  of  Theodosius  the    Great. 
He  made  some  chanees  also  in  the  ori- 
ginal work,  and  ftdded  some  new  facts  and 
circumstances. 

Victoria,  one  of  the  deities  of  the 
Romans,  called  by  the  Greeks  Niny.  She 
was  sister  of  Strength  and  Valour,  and 
was  one  of  the  attendants  of  Jupiter. 
Sylla  raised  her  a  temple  at  Rom^  and 
instituted  festivals  in  her  honour.  She 
was  represented  with  wings,  crawncd  with 
laurel,  and  holding  the  branch  of  a  palm- 
tree  in  her  hand.  A  golden  statue  of  this 
goddess,  weighing  320  pounds,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Romans  by  Hiero,  king  of 
Syracuse,  and  deposited  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  on  the  Capitoline  Hill. 

VicTORiNA,  a  celebrated  matron,  who 
placed  herself  at  the  head  of  the  Roman 
armies,  and  made  war  against  Gallienus. 
On  the  assassination  of  her  son  Victorinus, 
who  had  been  associated  in  the  empire 
with  Latienus  Posthumus,  Victorina  in- 
vested with  the  imperial  purple  one  of  ber 
favourites,  Tetricusf  but  she  was  after- 
wards poisoned,  a.  d.  269,  according  to 
some,  by  Tetricus  himself 

VicToaivrus,  L,  an  African  philosof^r, 
who  became  a  convert  to  Christianity  in 
the  fourth  century.  He  gained  audi  a 
degree  of  reputation  by  teaching  rhetoric 
at  Rome,  that  a  statue  was  erected  to  him 
in  one  of  the  public  places.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  works  of  no  great  value 
contained  in  the  **  Bibliothcca  Patrum.** — 
II.     See  Victorina.  • 

ViDucAtsxs,  a  people  of  Qallia  Lugdu- 
nensis  Secunda,  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Olina  or  Ome,  Their  chief  city  was 
Araegenus,  now  Bayeux, 

Vienna,  Vienne,  a  city  of  the  AUobroges 
in  Gallia  Transalpina,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone,  famed  for  its  wealth  and  the  civil- 
isation of  its  inhabitants.  At  a  later 
period  it  became  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Viennesis,  and  in  the  fifth  century  the 
residence  of  the  Burgundian  kings.     The 
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classical  name  of  this  city  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  modern  appellation 
of  the  ancient  Vindobona,  on  the  Danube. 
VimikXlis,  one  of  the  seven  hills  on 
which  Home  was  built,  so  called  from  the 
number  of  osiers  (mmina)  which  grew 
there.  Servius  Tulliua  first  made  it  part 
of  the  city.  Jupiter  had  a  temple  there, 
whence  he  was  caUed  Vjminalis. 

ViNDKtIci,  a  people  of  Germany,  whose 
territory,  called  Vindelicia,  extended  from 
the  city  of  Brigantia,  on  the  Lacus  Brigan- 
tinus,  or  Lake  of  Consianee,  to  the  Da- 
nube; while  the  lower  part  of  the  (Enus 
or  Inn  separated  it  from  Noricum.  Their 
country  answered,  therefore,  to  part  of 
Whiemberg  and  Bavaria,  In  the  angle 
formed  by  the  rivers  Vindo  and  Licus, 
now  the  WertacH  and  the  -LecA,  from  which 
the  Vindelici  derived  their  name,  was 
atuated  their  capital  Augusta  Vindelico- 
rum,  now  AugtHmrg. 

ViNDEX,  Julius,  a  governor  of  Gaul, 
who  revolted  against  Nero,  and  determined 
to  deliver  the  Roman  empire  ftonn.  bb 
tyranny.  He  wrote  to  Galba,  then  in 
Spain,  to  take  the  diief  command,  and  aid 
him  in  effecting  his  purpose ;  but,  before 
any  junction  could  be  effected,  he  was  de- 
feated by  the  forces  of  Verginius  Rufris, 
and  destroyed  himself,  a.  n.  68. 

ViKisius,  a  miser  mentioned  by  Horace. 
ViKius,  T.,  a  friend  of  Galb«s  on  whose 
accession  to  the  imperial  throne  he  be- 
came consul,  commander  of  the  prstorian 
guards,  and  principal  minister  of  the  new 
monarch.  He  employed  his  newly-acquir- 
ed power  in  cxtminal  and  oppressive  acts. 
He  advised  Galba  to  adopt  Otho  for  his 
successor;  but  Galba  having  nominated 
Piso,  Otho  revolted,  dethroned  Galba,  and 
Vinius  periled  along  with  the  latter,  not- 
withstanding his  vehement  protestations 
to  the  soldiery  that  Otho  had  not  ordered 
his  death.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  im- 
plicated in  the  conspiracy  of  Otho  against 
his  friend  and  protector. 

ViNNius,  AssLLA,  a  servant  of  Horace. 
ViPSANiA,  a  daughter  of  M.  Agrippa, 
mother  of  Drusus.  She  was  the  only 
daughter  of  Agrippa  who  died  a  naturd 
death.  She  was  married  to  Tiberius  when 
a  private  man,  and*  when  he  repudiated 
her,  she  married  Asinius  Gallus. 

VirbIus  (qui  mV  hit  fiiit),  a  name  given 
to  Hippolytus  after  he  had  been  brought 
back  to  life  by  iEsculapius,  at  the  instance 
of  Diana,  who  pitied  his  unfortunate  end. 
Virgil  makes  hhn  son  of  Hippolytus. 

ViRGiLjfus,  Maro  Publius,  the  prince 
of  Latin  poets,  bom  at  the  village  of 
Andes,  a  few  miles  distant  from  Mantua, 


about  70  B.  c.    The  studies  of  Virgil  com- 
menced at  Cremona,  where  he  renudned 
tUl  he  assumed  the  toga  virilis.     At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  removed  to  Mediolanum, 
and  shortly  afterwards  to  Neapolis,  where 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  multifarious 
learning  which  shines  so  conspicuously 
in  the  ^neid.     During  his  residence  in 
this  city  he  perused  the  most  celebrated 
Greek  writers,  being  instructed  in  their  lan- 
guage and  literature  by  Parthenius  Nicenus. 
Here  also  he  studied  the  Epicurean  system 
of  philosophy  under  Syro,    a  celebrated 
teacher  of  that  sect ;   but  medicine  and 
mathematics  were  the  sciences  to  which 
he  was  chiefly  devoted.    After  the  battle  of 
Mutina,  Virgil  at  first  enjoyed  the  pro- 
tection of  Asinius  Pollio,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  district ; 
but  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  add 
the  territory  of  Mantua  to  that  of  Cre- 
mona, to  be  distributed  among  the  vete- 
rans of   the  triumvirate,   the    patronage 
of    Pollio    no    longer  sufilced,   and    the 
poet  was    dispossessed  of  his    property 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  violence, 
and  which  even  threatened  danger  to  his 
personal  safety ;  being  compelled  on  one 
occasion  to  escape  the  fiiry  of  the  centurion 
Arrius  by  swimming  over  the  Mincius.  He 
had  the  good  fortune,  however,  to  obtain 
the  favour  of  Alphenus  Varus,  with  "whom 
he  had  studied  philosophy  at  Naples,  and 
who  now  either  succeeded  Pollio  in  the 
command  of  the  district,  or  was  appointed 
by  Augustus  to  superintend  in  that  quarter 
the   division  of  the   lands.      Under  his 
protection  Virgil  twice  repaired  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  received,  not  only  by  Ma»- 
cenas,  but  by  Augustus    himself,    from 
whom  he  procured  the  restoration  of  the 
patrimony  of  which  he  had  been  deprived. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  he  wrote  all 
bis  Eclogues,  except  the  last.      It  was 
probably,  also,  during  this  period  of  fiu 
vour  with  the  emperor  and  his  minister, 
that  he  contributed  the  verses  in  cele- 
bration of  the  deity  who  presided  over  the 
gardens  of  Maecenas ;  and  wrote,  though 
without  acknowledging  it,  that  well-known 
distich  in  honour  of  Augustus, 

"  Nocte  pluit  tota ;  redeont  ipactacula  mane : 
Dlvisum  Imperium  cum  Jore  Cttsar  habet.'* 

The  story  goes  on  to  relate,  that  Bathyl- 
lus,  a  contemptible  poet  of  the  day,  claimed 
these  verses  as  his  own,  and  was  liberally 
rewarded.  Vexed  at  the  imposture,  Virgil 
again  wrote  the  verses  in  question  near 
the  palace,  and  under  them 

**  Hot  ago  vertlcolos  feci,  tuUt  alter  ho&wes ;" 
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with  the  heginning  of  another  line  in  tliese 
words, 

**  Sic  TOS  nOD  TObil/* 

four  times  repeated  Augustus  wished 
the  lines  to  be  finished ;  Bsthyllus  seemed 
ttnable ;  and  Virgil  at  last,  by  completiog 
the  Btansa  in  the  following  order, 

**  Sic  roB  non  TobU  nidlficstii  area ; 
Sic  TOt  non  Tobis  Tellera  fertii  ores ; 
Sic  TM  aoo  Tobis  melliflcstis  apes ; 
Sic  TOS  non  Tobl«  feiti*  aratrs  dotm,** 

proved  himself  to  be  the  author  of  the 
distich,  and  the  impostor  became  the  sport 
and  ridicule  of  Rome.  During  hu  re- 
sidence at  Romei  Virgil  inhabited  a  house 
on  the  Esquiline  Hill,  which  was  fur- 
nished with  an  excellent  library,  and  was 
pleasantly  situated  near  the  gardens  of 
BI«oenas.  But  he  retired  to  Naples  in 
the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  coa- 
^ued  during  the  renuunder  of  his  life 
to  reside  there  chiefly,  or  at  a  delight- 
Ail  Tilla  which  he  possessed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nola,  ten  miles  east  of  that 
city.  About  the  time  when  he  first  went 
to  reside  at  Naples  he  commenced  his 
Gtorgictt  by  order  of  Ms^nas,  and  eon- 
timied,  for  the  seven  following  years,  closely 
occupied  with  the  composition  of  that 
inimitable  poem.  The  j£neid  was  com- 
menced a.  c.  SO,  the  same  year  in  which 
he  had  completed  his  Georgia,  After  he 
had  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  its 
composition,  the  greatest  curiosity  and  in- 
terest concerning  it  began  to  be  folt  at 
Rome.  Augustus  himself  at  length  be- 
came desirous  of  reading  the  poem  so 
fitf  as  it  had  been  carried ;  and,  a.  c.  S5, 
while  absent  firom  Rome  on  a  military 
•ipedition  against  the  Cantabrians,  he 
wrote  to  the  author  from  the  extremity  of 
bis  empire,  entreating  him  to  be  allowed 
a  perusal  of  it.  Prevailed  on  at  length, 
by  these  importunities,  Virgil,  about  a 
year  after  the  return  of  Augustus,  recited 
to  him  the  sixth  book,  in  presence  of  his 
aister  Oetavia,  who  had  recently  lost  her 
only  son  Maroellus,  the  darling  of  Rome^ 
and  the  adopted  child  of  Augustus.  The 
poet,  probably  in  the  prospect  of  this  re- 
citation, had  inserted  the  affecting  passage 
in  which  he  alludes  to  the  premature  death 
of  the  beloved  youth : 

**  O  DSte,  Ingentem  luctum  ne  quaere  tuonim,*'  Ac. 

But  he  had  skilfully  suppressed  the  name 
of  Marcellus  till  he  came  to  the  line, 

**  Tu  Ksrcellaa  eria  —  roaoibua  date  lilla  plenia.*' 

It  may  well  be  believed  that  the  widowed 
mother  of  Marcellus  swooned  away  at  the 


pathos  of  these  verses,  which  no  one,  even 
at  this  day,  can  read  unmoved,  ^^rgil  is 
said  to  have  received  from  the  afflicted 
parent  10,000  sesterces  (dena  wegtertia^  for 
each  verse  of  this  celebrated  passage. 
Having  brought  the  JSneid  to  a  conclu- 
sion, largil  resolved  to  travel  into  Greece, 
and  had  been  engaged  for  some  months 
at  Athens  in  revising  lus  great  work,  when 
Augustus  arrived  there  on  his  retom 
to  Italy  from  a  progress  through  hk 
eastern  dominions,  and  the  poet  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  returning  to  Italy  in 
the  retinue  of  the  emperor.  But  the  hand 
of  death  was  already  upon  him.  From 
his  youth  he  had  been  of  a  delicate  con- 
stitution; and,  as  age  advanced,  he  was 
afflicted  with  fV«quent  headaches,  asthma, 
and  spitting  of  blood.  The  Tessel  in 
which  he  embarked  with  the  emperor 
touched  at  Megara,  where  he  was  spixed 
with  great  debility  and  languor.  When 
he  agun  went  on  board,  his  distemper  in- 
creased by  the  lilotion  and  agitation  of  the 
vessel,  and  he  expired  a  few  days  after  be 
had  landed  at  Brundisium,  b.  c.  19,  in  the 
fifty-first  year  of  his  age.  When  he  felt 
the  near  approach  of  death,  he  ordered  his 
friends  Varius  and  Plottus  Tucca,  who 
were  then  with  him,  to  bum  the  JEnt^ 
as  an  imperfect  poem ;  an  ii^unction 
which,  happily  for  posterity,  was  not 
obeyed.  Vii:g;il  bequeathed  the  greater 
part  of  hu  wealth,  which  was  consider- 
able,  to  a  brother.  The  remainder  w«,<& 
divided  among  his  patron  Mscenas,  and 
his  friends  Varius  and  Tucca.  The  body 
of  the  poet,  according  to  his  own  di- 
rections, was  conveyed  to  Naples;  and 
interred  with  solemnity  in  a  monument 
erected  on  the  road  fnmi  Naples  to  Pu« 
teoli.  The  following  epitaph,  which  Pietro 
Stefiino,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, mentions  he  bad  seen  on  an  um«  is 
said  to  have  been  written  by  the  poet  him- 
self a  few  moments  before  his  death : 

•«  Mantua  sae  genuit  \  CaUbri  rapoere ;  tcn«t  Duac 
Parthenope.    Csdnl  paacoa,  rura,  dacea.** 

ViaoiHTa,  a  young  Roman  lady  of  sin- 
gular beauty,  the  daughter  of  Virginiias,  a 
centurion  of  rank  in  the  army,  and  be- 
trothed to  leilius,  who  had  been  a  tribune 
of  the  commons.  Appius,  the  decemvir, 
having  seen  her  passing  through  the  Fonim 
to  school,  conceived  a  criminal  passion  for 
her;  and  having  in  vain  attempted  to  bribe 
the  nurse  to  whose  care  she  had  been  com- 
mitted  after  the  death  of  her  mother, 
employed  Claudius,  one  of  his  clients,  to 
claim  the  girl  as  his  slave.  The  affair  of 
course  was  brought  before  Appius  as  judge; 
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In  the  meantime  IcHius,  the  lover  o£  the 
virgin,  and  Numitorius,  her  unclet  had  in- 
fiuence  to  prevent  sentence  from  being 
iinmediatelv  pronounced.    Virginius  being 
informed  of  what  was  goiiw  on,  returned 
from  the  camp,  and  next  day  went  with 
his  daughter,  in  the  garb  of  criminals,  at* 
tended  by  a  great  number  of  his  relations 
and  friends^  to  the  tribunal  of  Appius.  The 
decemvir,  blinded  by  passion,  and  regard- 
less of  justice,  decreed  that  Virffinia  should 
be  ^ven  up  as  a  slave  to  Claudius.  When 
she  was  about  to  be  carried  away,  Virgi- 
nius requested  that,  since  the  virgin  had 
been  declared  not  to  be  his  daughter,  he 
might  be  allowed  to  ask  her  nurse  a  fisw 
questions  in  her  presence,  that  if  he  had  been 
ulsely  called  her  &ther,  he  might  return 
to  the  camp  with  less  uneasiness.     Leave 
being  granted,  he  took  them  both  aside  to 
an  adjoining  shop ;  where,  having  snatched 
a  knife  from  a  butcher,  he  plunged  it  in 
the  breast  of  his  daughter,  sayinz,  **  In  this 
manner  only  can  I  free  thee,  my  daughter:" 
and  looking  back  to  Appius,  he  said,  "  By 
this  blood  I  devote  thy  head  to  the  infernal 
gods.*'    Appius,  alarmed  l^y  the  cry  raised 
at  so  atrocious  a  deed,  ordered  Virginius 
to  be  apprehended.  But  Virginius,  waving 
aloft  the  bloody  knife,  burst  through  the 
multitude,  6ew  to  the  gates,  mounted  a 
horse,  and  spurred  headlong  to  the  canip 
near   Tusculum«      The  wild  and  frantic 
aspect  of  Virginiui^  his  attire  stained  with 
blood,  and  the  bloody  knife  still  held  convul- 
sively in  his  grasp,  instantly  drew  a  crowd 
of  the  soldiery  aroimd  himu     In  brief  but 
burning  terms  he  told  his  tale,  and  called 
aloud  tor  vengeance;     One  thrilling  sen- 
timent of  sympathising  indignation  filled 
every  bosom ;  they  called  to  arms*  plucked 
up  their  standards,  and,  marchixig  to  Xlome) 
seized  upon  the  Aventine*     A&r  a  little 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  senate,  the 
dcccmvirate  was  abolished,  and  the  tri- 
bunate of  the  people   restored.     Appius 
died  in  prison  by  his  own  hand,  and  his 
colleagues  went  into  voluntary  exile. 

VuiGiMius,  father  of  Virginia,  tribune 
of  the  people.     See  ViaciMA. 

ViaiATHus,  a  shepherd  of  Lusitania,  a 
hunter,  a  robber,  and  finally  a  military 
hero,  almost  unrivalled  in  fertility  of  re- 
sources under  dcieat,  skill  in  the  conduct 
of  his  forces,  and  courage  in  the  hour  qf 
battle  He  maintained  a  contest  fur  six 
years  against  the  disciplined  troops  of  the 
Komans ;  and  at  length  the  consul  Catpio, 
unable  to  subdue  him  in  the  fieUU  procured 
his  assassination.  The  Lusitanians,  de- 
prived of  their  brave  leader,  were  soon 
afterwards  completely  subdued,  b.  c.  40. 


ViaiDosiXaus  a  young  man  of  great 
power  among  the  isdui;  Caesar  greatly 
honoured  him,  but  he  at  last  took  up  arms 
igdUist  the  Romans. 

VwirLAAA,  a  goddesa  among  the  R9* 
mans,  who  presided  over  the  peace  of 
fiimilies,  whence  her  name  («f  mm  pfawrs), 

Viaao,  a  fictitious  name  introduced  by 
Juvenak 

VisuKu,  one  of  the  three  principal  deities 
of  the  Hindoo  mythology,  the  other  two 
being  Brahma  and  Siva.  He  is  commonly 
called  the  Preserver,  the  other  two  being 
respectively  the  Creator  and  the  De- 
stroyer. The  great  objects  of  his  provi- 
dence are  brought  about  by  his  successive 
inoamaiioos  or  avatars,  in  which  he  ap« 
pears  and  acts  on  earth.  Nine  of  th^ 
have  taken  place,  Tlie  last  is  said  to 
have  been  the  appearance  of  Buddha» 
which  is  supposed  by  some  learned  ori- 
entalists to  have  taken  place  about  a-  tH 
1014;  and  hence  the  Buddhists  rejefit 
the  Vedas,  which  were  con^iled  before 
that  event  The  tenth  avatar  of  VisbniK 
is  yet  to  take  place,  when  be  will  ap* 
pear  on  a  white  horsey  with  a  biasing 
scimitar,  for  the  everlasting  pumsbmeat 
of  the  wicked. 

Visrduk,  a  river  falling  into  the  Baltic^ 
the  eastern  boundary  of  ancient  Germanyy 
now  the  Vittulth  or,  as  the  Germans  wrLtf 
the  word,  the  Wtichad, 

Visoaois,  fTcaer,  a  river  of  Germany^ 
OQ  whose  banks  Varus  and  hia  legioos 
were  «ut  to  pieoeai 

VivaLLiua  AuLU8»  I.,  a  Uoman  emperoi^ 
descended  from  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
families  of  Rome,  sueceeded  OtluH  a.  n.  6ft. 
From  Caligula>  Claudius,  and-  Nenv  be 
received  great  distinctions.  Unlike  the 
generality  of  &vourite8,  he  did  not  fiUl 
with  bis  patrons ;  on  the  contrary,  •  the 
death  of  an  emperor  seemed  to  raiat 
him  to  greater  honours.  Having  passed 
through  all  the  offices  of  the  state*  and 
gained  .  the  soldiery  by  donations  and 
liberal  promises,  he  vas  proclaimed  em* 
peror  by  the  Roman  legions  in  Germany 
in  opposition  to  Oiho;  and  after  three 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  defeat  his  adver* 
sary,  he  was  left  master  of  the  field  and 
of  the  Roman  empire.  On  his  acee^ 
sion  to  the  throne  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  viewed  the 
imperial  power  only  as  affiirding  the  meaob 
of  unbounded  indulgence.  But  be  was 
soon  roused  from  his  dream  of  luxury,  by 
tidings  of  the  Syrian  army  having  invested 
their,  general  Flaviua  Vespasiamis  wiUi  the 
purple ;  and  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  tv 
I  maintain  his  ground  by  force  of  arms,  he 
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returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  igno- 
miniously  put  to  death,  after  a  reign  of 
about  eight  mmitbs.  —  II.  Lucius,  fiither 
of  the  preceding,  who  obtained  great  ho- 
nours by  flattery  of  the  emperors. 

Vrraictjs,  a  surname  of  Mars. 

ViTacrvIus  PollTo,  M.,  a  celebrated  ar- 
ehiteot  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  bom  at 
Formiie.  Under  Augustus,  he  was  appointed 
inspector  of  public  buildings ;  and  it  was  at 
the  request  of  this  prince  that  Vitruvins 
published  his  work  on  Architecture, — 
the  only  work  on  this  art  that  has  come 
down  to  us  from  antiquity. 

VocomIa  Lkx,  de  2V$tamenHt,  by  Q, 
Voconius  Saxa,  the  tribune,  a.  u.  c. 
584,  enacted  that  no  one  should  make  a 
woman  his  heiress,  nor  leave  to  any  one, 
by  way  of  legacy,  more  than  to  his  heir 
or  heirs.  This  law  was  intended  to  prevent 
the  extinction  of  opulent  fiunilics.  On 
account  of  its  severity,  however,  it  fell  into 
disuse. 

VocoMTii,  a  people  of  Gallia  Narbo- 
ncnais,  in  tiie  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Alps*  on  the  banks  of  the  Dmma  or  Drome, 
Their  principal  cities  were  Vasio,  now 
FaitoHi  Lucus  Augusti,  now  Luc;  and 
Dea  Voeontiorum,  now  JDie. 

Vooisas,  la  Votge^  a  mountain  of  Belgic 
Gaul,  a  braneh  of  the  chain  of  Jura, 
in  which  are  the  sources  of  the  Arar, 
Sa6ne,  the  Mosa,  Meun,  and  the  Mosella, 
Mo9eQ$. 

VoLATBaa^  VaiUrra^  a  city  of  Etruria, 
north-west  of  Sena,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Cccina.  Its  Etrurian  appellation 
was  Velathri.  Volaterree  occupied  a  place 
among  the  twelve  principal  cities  of  ancient 
Etruria;  and  the  extent  of  its  remains,  its 
massive  walls,  vast  sepulchral  chambers, 
and  numerous  objects  of  Etruscan  art, 
suffice  to  diow  its  antique  splendour  and 
importance.  Its  walls  were  formed,  as  may 
jret  be  seen,  of  huge  massive  stones,  piled 
on  each  other  without  cement ;  and  their 
areuit,  which  is  stiU  distinctly  marked, 
embraced  a  oiroumferenee  of  between  three 
and  four  miles.  In  the  second  Punio  war 
Volaterra,  like  the  other  cities  of  Etruria, 
was  sealous  in  its  offers  of  naval  stores  to 
the  Romans.  Many  years  afterwards  it 
sustained  a  two  years*  siege  against  Sylla, 
and  finally  became  a  Roman  colony  some- 
what prior  to  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
Persius  the  satirist  was  a  native  of  this 
city. 

VoLATKRRANA  Vada,  Vodo,  a  haibour  on 
the  coast  of  Etruria,  deriving  its  name 
from  the.  city  of  Volaterrs,  which  lay  in- 
land. 

VoLCiB,  a  numerous  and  sowerful  nation 


of  Southern  Craul,  divided  into  two  great 
branches,  the  Arecomici  and  Tectosages» 
—  I.  The  Voles  Arecomici  occupied  the 
south-western  angle  of  the  Roman  provinee 
in  Gaol,  and  had  lor  thar  chief  city  Ne- 
mausus,  now  Nimut,  —  II.  The  Vokae 
Tectosages  lay  without  the  Roman  pro- 
vince, in  a  south-west  direction  firom  the 
ArecomicL    Their  capital  was  Tolosa,  now 

VoLOGisxs,  a  name  common  to  maBT 
of  the  kings  of  Parthia,  who  made  war 
against  the  Roman  emperors. 

VoLscKNS,  a  Latin  ^ief,  who  discovered 
Nisus  and  Euryalus  as  they  returned  finom 
the  Riitulian  camp  loaded  with  spoils 
He  killed  Euryalus,  but  was  inmiediately 
stabbed  by  Nisus. 

VoLscx,  or  VoLci,  a  people  of  Latiuxik 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Tyrrhene 
Sea,  north  by  the  country  of  the  Hemiei 
and  Marsi,  west  by  the  Latins  and  Ratu- 
lians,  east  by  C^unpania.  Thev  chief 
cities  were  Antium,  Anxur,  Aipinmn, 
Corioti,  Fregdls?,  ftc.  The  V<rfsei  were 
first  attacked  by  the  Romaos  under  the 
second  Tarquin,  and  war  was  carried  on 
afterwards  between  the  two  nations,  with 
short  intervals,  for  upwards  of  two  hundred 
years. 

VoLsiyii7M.     See  VcTLsxini. 

VoLTOMKJB  Famum,  a  spoC  in  Etruria 
where  the  general  assembly  of  the  Etru- 
rians was  held  on  solemn  occasions.  Some 
trace  of  the  ancient  name  is  preserved  in 
that  of  a  church  called  Saaia  Mtria  in 
Vokwrno, 

VoLirBfLis,  WaHli,  a  city  in  Mauritania 
Tingitana,  between  Toeolosida  and  Aqus 
Dacica?,  in  a  fhiitful  part  of  the  conn- 
try. 

VotuxyiA,  the  wife  of  Coriolanus. 

VoLUMKUs  and  Volumna,  deities  pre- 
siding over  the  will,  but  invoked  at  mar- 
riages to  preserve  concord  between  husband 
and  wife.  They  were  particularly  distin- 
guished by  the  Etrurians. 

VolusiXmus,  a  Roman,  associated  on  the 
imperial  throne  with  his  father  Gallus. 
He  was  killed  by  his  soldiers. 

VoNfiNKs,  a  king  of  Parthia  expelled  by 
his  subjects,  but  afterwards  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Armenia. 

VoriscDs,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  and 
contemporary  with  Trebellius  Pollio^  one 
of  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  Hiatoiy. 
His  fkther  and  grand&ther  lived  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  the  emperor  Diocletian. 

VdlcakacXa,    festivals    in    honour    of 
Vulcan,  brought  to  Rome  finom  Pneneste^ 
and  olnerved  in  the  montti  of  August. 
The  streeu  were  illuminated,  fires  kindled 
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everywhere,  and  animals  thrown  into  the 
flames,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  deity. 

VuLCANi  Insula,  or  Vulcania.  See 
MouM  and  Lipaka. 

.  VoLCANus,  also  called  Mulciber,  the  Latin 
name  for  the  divinity  called  by  the  Greeks 
Hepheestus, — the  god  who  presided  over  the 
.working  of  meUls.  He  was  the  son  of  Ju- 
piter, who,  incensed  at  lus  interference  on 
the  part  of  his  mother  Juno,  cast  him  out  of 
heaven :  he  fell  in  the  isle  of  Ijemnos,  and 
broke  bis  leg  in  the  &11.  His  feats  as  the  pa- 
tron of  armourers  and  workers  in  metal,  his 
marriage  with  Venus,  and  her  infidelities, 
form  the  subjects  of  many  of  the  best- 
known  classical  stories.  There  ia  about 
the  character  of  Vulcan  much  of  the  usual 
confusion  belonging  to  Greek  mythology, 
Cicero  mentions  three  Vuleans,  bendes  the 
son  of  Jupiter :  one,  the  child  of  Uranus ; 
another,  of  Nilus,  who  reigned  in  Egypt ; 
a  third  of  Mienalius.  A  peculiarity  at- 
tending the  worship  of  Vulcan  was,  that 
the  victims  were  wholly  consumed,  in  re- 
ference to  his  character  as  god  of  fire.  In 
sculpture  he  is  represented  as  bearded, 
with  a  hammer  and  pincers,  and  a  pointed 
cap.  He  does  not  appear  lame,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  poets.  Cicero,  however, 
praises  the  sculptor  Alcamenes  for  making 
his  lameness  observable  without  amount- 
ing to  deformity.  The  description  of  his 
cavern  in  the  Isle  of  Vulcan,  or  Hiera,  in 
the  eighth  book  of  the  jEneid,  h  among 
the  best-known  passages  in  classical  poetry. 

Vui^ATios  Gallicavus,  one  of  the 
writers  of  the  Augustan  History.  He  lived 
under  Diocletian,  and  p<Msessea  the  title  of 
Vir  ClarisiimuSf  which  indicates  that  he 
was  a  senator.  We  have  from  him  only 
the  Life  of  Avidius  Cassius;  and  some  ma- 
nuscripts even  assign  this  biography  to 
Spartianua. 

VuLsiNii  or  Yotsisii,  BoUenat  and  also 
VuLsiicItfMor  VoLsuclfuir,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  wealthy  cities  of  Etruria, 
situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Lacus  VuUiniensU.  An  account  of  its 
early  contest  with  Rome  is  to  be  found  in 
Livy,  V.  31.  As  a  proof  of  the  ancient 
prosperity  of  Vulsinii,  it  is  stated  by  Pliny 
that  it  possessed,  when  taken  by  the 
Romans,  no  less  than  2000  statues.  From 
Livy  we  learn  that  the  Etrusean  goddess 
Nortia  was  worshipped  there.  Vulsinii 
was  the  birth-place  of  Sejanus. 

VuLTJ$aA,  or  VuLTuaARLA,  a  mountain 
on  the  borders  of  Apulia. 

VuuuawuM,  CoMtd  M  VoUumo,  a  town 
of  Campania,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Vultumus.  The  origin  of  this  city  was 
probably  Etruscan ;  but  we  do  not  find  it 


mentioned  in  history  until  it  became  a 
Roman  colony,  a.  u.  c.  558.  A  second 
colony  was  sent  thither  by  Caesar.  Festus 
includes  it  among  the  praefeetura^. 

VoLTuaNDS,  I.,  Voltumot  a  river  of 
Campania,  rising  among  the  Apennines, 
in  the  territory  of  Samnium,  and  dis- 
charging ita  waters  into  the  lower  sea. 
At  its  mouth  stood  the  town  of  Vultumum. 
A  magnificent  bridge,  with  a  triumphal 
arch,  was  thrown  over  this  river  by  Do- 
mitian  when  he  caused  a  road  to  be  eon- 
structed  from  Sinuessa  to  PuteolL — IL 
A  name  applied  by  the  Latin  writers  to 
the  south-east  wind,  and  answering  to  the 
Greek  E^vtno%. 


X. 


Xanthi,  I.,  a  people  of  Thrace. -» II. 
The  inhabitants  of  Xanthus  in  Asia. 

XavthIca,  a  festival  observed  by  the 
Macedonians  in  April,  called  Xantkicua,  on 
which  occasion  it  was  usual  to  make  a 
lustration  of  the  army  with  great  so- 
lemnity. 

Xakthippk,  or  XAimpra,  the  wife  of 
Socrates,  represented  by  many  of  the  an- 
cient writers  as  a  perfect  termagant  It  is 
more  than  probable,  however,  that  her  in- 
firmities liave  been  exaggerated,  and  that 
calumny  has  had  some  hand  in  finishing 
her  picture ;  for  Socrates  himself,  in  a  di- 
alogue with  bis  son  Lamprocles,  allows 
her  many  domestic  virtues;  and  we  find 
her  afterwards  expressing  great  affection 
for  her  husband  during  his  imprisonment. 

XAmnaippvs,  I.,  a  Spartan  leader,  who 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Carthaginians  in 
the  first  Punic  war,  and  defeated  Regulus; 
He  is  said  to  have  leffc  Carthage  soon  after 
this  success,  apprehending  evil  conse- 
quences to  himself  firom  the  Jealousy  of 
die  inhabitants.  -—II.  An  Athenian  cont- 
mander,  who  led  the  forces  of  Athens  at 
the  battle  of  Mycale.  He  was  fiither  of 
the  celebrated  Pericles. 

Xaxtmus,  or  Xakthos,  I.,  a  river  of 
Troas  in  Asia  Minor,  the  same  as  tb« 
Scamander,  and*  according  to  Homer, 
called  Xanthus  by  the  gods  and  Sea- 
mander  by  men. — II.  A  river  of  Lycia, 
fklling  into  the  sea  above  Patara.  It  was 
the  most  considerable  of  the  Lycian 
streams,  and  at  an  early  period  bore  the 
name  of  Sirbes  or  Sibrus.  —  HI.  The 
chief  city  of  Lycia,  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  seventy  stadia  firom  its  mouth. 
The  inhabitants  were  celebrated  for  love 
of  liberty  and  national  independence.  Tlie 
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ruins  -of  XanHius  hare  l)een  eHborstely 
described  by  Mr.  Fell<y«rs.  ^  I V.  One  of 
the  hones  of  AchiUes.  »V.  One  of  the 
hones  given  by  Neptune  tolfuno,  and  after* 
t»mrds  to  the  sons  of  Leda.  —  VI.  An 
historian  of  Lydia,  who  flourished  at  the 
ttme  of  the  capture  of  Sardis  by  the 
lonians  (Olymp.  69.),  and  wrote  a  his- 
tory  of  Lydia  in  four  books. 

XxniXbbs,  a  Corinthian,  who  bought 
Diogenes  the  Cynic,  when  sold  as  a  slave. 
Xeniades  having  asked  him  what  he  could 
do,  the  Cyme  answered,  **  Command  free- 
men.** Tills  answer  so  pleased  Xeniades, 
that  he  gave  him  his  liberty,  and  entrusted 
him  with  the  care  and  education  of  his 
children. 

XxiiVos,  a  surname  given  to  Jupiter  as 
god  of  hoqriialUy, 

Xbhoclxa,  a  priestess  of  Apollo's  temple 
at  Delphi 

XawdcLBS,  an  Athenian  tragic  poet, 
of  dwarfish  stature,  ridiculed  by  Aristo- 
phanes. He  was  son  of  the  tragic  poet 
Careimisi  and  was  the  conqueror  of  Euri- 
pides B.C.  415. 

XikoorIvbs,  an  ancient  philosopher, 
bom  at  Chalcedonia,  and  educated  in  the 
tenets  of  Flato,  to  whose  school  he  suc- 
ceeded after  Speusippus,  about  a.  c.  339. 
He  not  only  recommended  himself  to 
his  pupils  by  precept,  but  by  example. 
Philip  of  Macedon  attempted,  to  gain 
his  confidence  with  money,  but  with  no 
success.  Alexander,  too,  having  sent  some 
of  his  friends  with  fifty  talents  for  the 
plitlosopher,  was  met  with  the  word% 
■^Tell  your  master  to  keep  his  money; 
he  has  more  people  to  maintain  than  1 
have.**  Yet,  not  to  offend  the  monarch, 
he  accepted  about  the  SOOth  part  of  one 
^al^t.  He  died  a.  c.  314,  in  his  eighty- 
second  year,  t|y  accidentally  lalling  in  the 
dark  into  a  reservoir  of  water. —  II.  A 
Greek  physician  of  Aphrodisias,  whose 
work  on  the  Aliment  i^orded  by  Pishes 
still  remains. 

XiNoralMas,  the  (bunder  of  the  Eleatic 
sect,  was  a  native  of  Colophon,  and  bortt' 
lUiout  B.  c.  SS6,  He  early  left  his  country 
and  took  refuge  in  Sicily,  where  he  sup- 
ported himself  by  reciting,  at  the  court  of 
Hiero,  elegiac  and  iambic  verses,  which 
he  had  written  in  reprehension  of  the 
Theogonies  of  Hesiod  and  Homer.  From 
Sicily  he  passed  over  into  Magna  Gra^cia, 
where  he  took  up  the  profession  of  phi- 
losophy, and  became  a  celebrated  preceptor 
in  the  Pythagorean  school.  Indulging, 
however,  a  greater  freedom  of  thought 
than  was  usual  among  the  disciples  of  Py- 
thagoras, he  ventor^  to   introduce  new 


opinions  of  lus  own,  and  In  many  parti- 
culars to  oppose  the  doctrines  of  Epi* 
roenide^  Thales,  and  Pythagoras.  He 
possessed  the  Pythagorean  chair  of  phi- 
losophy about  seventy  years,  and  lived  to 
the  age  of  100  years. 

XsKorniLUs,  a  Pythagorean  philoso-^ 
pher,  who  lived  to  his  170th  year,  and  en- 
joyed all  his  faculties  to  the  last 

XenSfbon,  I.,  a  celebrated  Athc* 
nian,  son  of  Gryllus,  distinguished  as  au 
historian,  philosopher,  and  commander, 
born  at  Ercheia,  a  borough  of  the  tribe 
^gels,  B.  c.  445.  At  an  early  period  he 
be^me  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  and  made 
rapid  progress  in  that  moral  wisdom  for 
which  his  master  was  so  eminent.  Xeno- 
phon  accompanied  Socrates  in  the  Pelo- 
ponneaan  war,  in  which  he  fought  cou« 
rageously.  At  the  battle  of  Ddium  So- 
crates saved  the  life  of  his  pupil.  At  the 
age  of  forty-three  or  fi>rty-four  years  he 
was  invited  by  Proxenus  the  Bceotlan  to 
enter  into  the  service  of  Cyrus  the  younger, 
the  brother  of  A  rtaxerxes  Mnemon  of  Persia. 
After  the  decisive  battle  in  ip»  plaiiv^  of 
Cunaxa,  and  the  fall  of  Cyrus,  his  pru- 
dence and  the  vigour  of  his  mind  were  called 
into  action.  The  10,000  Greeks  who  had 
followed  the  Persian  prince  were  above  600 
leagues  from  their  native  home,  surrounded 
on  every  side  by  a  victorious  enemy,  with- 
out money,  provisions,  and  a  leader.  Xeno- 
phon  advised  his  fellow-soldiers  rather  to 
trust  to  their  own  bravery  than  surrend^ 
themselves  to  the  victor,  and  to  attempt  « 
retreat  into  their  own  jcountry.  They 
listened  to .  his  advice ;  and,  having  had 
many  proofs  of  bis  wisdom  as  well  as 
courage,  they  elected  him  one  of  the  five 
new  commanders  chosen  to  supply  the 
place  of  their  former  leaders,  who  1ia4 
been  entrapped  and  slain  by  llssi^hemes. 
Being  appointed  in  the  room  of  IVoxenus, 
he  soon  became  the  so^l  of  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  Creeks  in  their  memorable 
retreat,  and  acquired  great  glory  by 
the  prudence  and  firmness  with  which  be 
conducted  them  back,  through  the  midst 
of  innumerable  dangers.  The  particulars 
of  this  memorable  adventure  are  related 
by  Xenophon  himself,  in  his  **  Anabasis,  or 
Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand."  The  whole 
distance  traversed  by  the  Greeks,  both  in 
going  and  returning,  was  1 1 55  parasangs, 
or  34,650  stadia ;  and  the  whole  time  taken 
up  was  fifteen  months,  of  which  the  retreat 
itself  occupied  less  thafi  eight.  No  sooner 
had  he  returned  ftom  Cunaxa  than  he 
sought  new  honours  in  following  the  fi^r* 
tune  of  Agesilaus  in  Asia  ;  fought  under 
his  standard,  and  conquered  with  him  in 
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the  Asiatic  proTinces,  as  well  as  at  the  battle 
of  Coronaca.  But  the  Athenians,  who 
were  displeased  with'  this  alliance,  having 
brought  an  accusation  against  him  for 
having  engaged  in  the  expedition  of  Cyrus, 
he  was  publicly  banisdied  from  Athens,  and 
retired  to  Scillus,  a  small  town  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Olympia,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death,  which  took  place  a.  c.  359. 
The  common  account,  however,  makes 
him  to  have  retired  to  Corinth  when  a 
war  had  broken  out  between  the  Spartans 
and  Eleans,  and  to  have  ended  his  days 
there.  By  his  wife  Fhitesia  Xenoplion 
had  two  sons,  Gryllus  and  Diodorus  ;  the 
former  of  whom  fell  with  glory  in  the 
battle  of  Mantinea,  after  having  inflicted  a 
mortal  wound  on  Epaminondas,  the  Theban 
commander.  (See  Gryllus.^  Tlie  prin- 
cipal works  of  Xenophon,  who,  from  the 
sweetness  and  graceful  simplicity  of  his 
language,  has  been  styled  the  Attic  Bee, 
are,  the  "  Cyropaedla,**  or  the  Life,  Disci- 
pline, and  Actions  of  the  elder  Cyrus; 
seven  books  of  the  "  Expedition  of  the 
younger  Cyrus  into  Persia,  and  of  the 
Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  ;" 
four  books  of  the  '*  Memorabilia  of  So- 
crates ;**  and  the  "  Hellenica,  or  Grecian 
History,"  &c.  &c.  The  whole  conduct  of 
Xenophon  discovered  an  admirable  union 
of  wisdom  and  valour;  and  his  writings 
have  afforded  to  all  succeeding  ages  one 
of  the  most  perfect  models  of  purity, 
simplicity,  and  harmony  of  language.  — 
ir.  A  native  of  Ephesus,  known  by  his 
Greek  romance  entitled  '*  Ephesiacs,  or 
the  Iioves  of  Abrocomes  and  Antbia.** 
N'othlng  is  known  either  of  his  era  or 
his  history.  — III.  A  physician  of  Clau- 
dius, born  in  the  island  of  Cos,  and  said 
to  be  descended  from  the  Asclepiadcs. 
He  ei^'oyed  the  emperor's  fevours,  and 
through  him  the  people  of  Cos  were  ex- 
empt from  all  taxes;  but  he  subsequently 
poisoned  his  benefactor  at  the  instigation 
of  Agrippina. 

XsaxEs,  I.,  son  and  successor  of  Da- 
rius Hystaspis  on  the  throne  of  Persia. 
He  was,  in  fact,  the  second  son  of  that 
monarch,  but  the  first  born  to  him  of 
Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  whom 
Darius  had  married  aiier  he  came  to  the 
throne.  The  elder  son  was  Artabanus, 
who  was  bom  while  Darius  was  in  a 
private  station.  The  two  princes  con- 
tended for  the  empire ;  but  Darius  decided 
in  favour  of  Xerxes,  who  ascended  the 
throne  b.  c.  485,  He  continued  the  war- 
like preparations  of  his  &ther,  and*  in 
the  second  year  of  his  reign,  added  the  re- 
volted kingdom  of  Egypt  to  his  extensive 


possessions.  He  then  resolved  on  the 
invasion  of  Europe.  Having  made  a 
bridge  of  boats  over  the  Hellespont,  and 
cut  through  Mount  Athos,  be  led  into 
Greece  an  army  of  about  two  millions  of 
men,  or,  according  to  some,  five  milUonst 
attended  by  a  fleet  of  1200  sail,  besides 
lesser  vessels,  containing  about  600,000 
men.  But  this  mighty  host  was  opposed 
at  ThermopylsB  by  Leonidas,  king  of 
Sparta,  with  only  300  men,  who  nobly, 
devoted  themselves  for  their  country. 
Xerxes  then  hastened  to  Athens,  which  he 
burnt ;  but  his  mighty  fleet  was  soon 
after  defeated  by  the  Greeks  near  Si^lapp's 
with  about  only  300  sail,  chiefly  by  the 
conduct  of  Themistocles,  the  Atheniai]» 
who  had  persuaded  his  countrymen  to 
abandon  their  city,  and  commit  themselvea. 
to  their  wooden  walls,  or  ships.  Xerxes, 
who  had  been  witness  of  the  battle  from  a 
lofty  throne  erected  on  shore,  terrified  at 
the  event,  fled  towards  the  Hellespont* 
which  he  crossed  in  a  fishuig-boat,  leaving 
the  care  of  his  army  to  Mardonius*  who 
some  time  after  was  defeated  and  slain  by 
Pausanias,  king  of  Sparta,  and  Aristides 
the  Athenian,  at  Platsa.  On  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  the  oombined  fleet  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians,  under  Leo* 
tychides  and  Xantippus,  landing  their 
men,  burnt  the  Persian  fleet  at  Mycale  in 
Ionia,  cutting  to  pieces  40^000  of  the 
enemy  who  guarded  it,  together  with  their 
general  Tlgranes.  After  such  a  series  of 
unexampled  disasters,  Xerxes  gave  himself 
up  to  a  life  of  dissolute  pleasure,  and  waa 
ultimately  slain  by  ArtiUianus,  a  captain 
of  the  royal  guards,  b.  c.  4^4.  (See  AaTA*. 
BANus  II,)  -~  II.  A  son  of  Artaxerxea 
Mnemon,  who  sueceeded  his  father  b.  c* 
425,  but  was  slain,  after  a  reign  of  forty- 
five  days,  by  his  brother  Sogdianus.     See 

SOODIANUS. 

Xo'is,  a  city  of  Egypt,  op  an  island  ia 
the  Pbatnetic  branch  of  the  Nile,  below 
Sebennytus. 

XuTHus,  a  son  of  Hellen,  grandson  of 
Deucalion.     See  Iomxs. 

XvLKvoFOLis,  a  town  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus,  built  by  Alexander. 

Xtnoicuja,  an  anniversary  observed  at 
Athens  in  honour  of  Minerva,  and  in  com- 
memoration of  the  time  the  people  of 
Attica  left  their  rural  habitations,  and, 
by  the  advice  of  Theseus,  united  in  one 
body. 

Z. 

ZabXtus,  Zabus,  or  Zerbis,  a  river  in 
the   north  of  Assyria,  rising  in   Alount 
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ZagruSy  and  fiUliog  into  the  Tigris.  It 
was  also  termed  Lycus  (A^iroy),  or  **the 
wolf,**  by  the  Greeks ;  but  it  has  resumed 
its  primitive  denomination  of  Zab,  or  Zarb. 
Farther  down  another  river,  named  Zabus 
Minor,  and  called  by  the  Macedonians 
Caprus  (KdTpos)f  or  « the  hoar"  is  also  re- 
ceived by  the  Tigris,  and  is  now  called 
by  the  Turks  AUontoHf  or  the  River  of 
Gold. 

Zaboickitk,  a  district  of  Mesopotamia, 
in  which  was  Situated  a  city  named  Zabda 
or  Becabda.  It  was  ceded  to  the  Persians 
by  Jovian. 

Zabds,  a  river  of  Assyria,  falling  into 
the  Tigris.     See  Zabatus. 

Zacymthus,  Zante,  an  island  in  the 
Ionian  Sea,  west  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
below  Cephallenia,  said  to  have  derived 
ite  name  from  Zacynthus,  the  son  of  Dar- 
danus,  an  Arcadian  chief,  or  from  a  native 
of  Boeotia  of  the  same  name.  (See  Za- 
cnrrnus  II.)  Not  long  before  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  the  island  was  reduced  by 
Tolmides,  the  Athenian  eeneral;  and  it 
was  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Mace- 
donians and  Romans  alternately.  —  II.  A 
native  of  Boeotia,  who  accompanied  Her- 
cules into  Spain,  and  was  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  Geryon's  herds  by  the  hero, 
who  ordered  him  to  conduct  them  to 
Thebes.  On  his  way  thither  he  was  bit 
by  a  serpent,  and  died;  and  his  com- 
panions buried  his  body  in  an  island  of 
the  Ionian  Sea,  from  that  time  called  Za- 
cynthus, now  Zante,  —  III.  A  son  of 
Dardanus.     See  Zactxthus  I. 

Zalxucus,  a  lawgiver  in  Magna  Griecia, 
and  the  founder  of  the  Locrian  state  in 
that  quarter  of  Italy,  b.  c.  550.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  a  slave ;  but 
his  extraordinary  abilities  and  merit  ob- 
tained him  his  freedom,  and  at  length 
raised  him  to  the  chief  magistracy.  "Die 
laws  which  He  framed  were  severe;  but 
they  were  well  adapted  to  the  situation 
and  manners  of  the  Locrians,  and  were 
highly  celebrated  for  several  ages. 

Zama  or  Zagma,  Zamoroj  a  large  and 
strongly  fortified  city  of  Numidia,  cele- 
brated for  the  victory  Scipio  obtained  over 
Hannibal,  b.  c.  202.  Metellus  besieged 
it,  but  was  obliged  to  retire  with  great 
loss.  After  Juba*s  death,  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  Romans. 

Zambis,  a  dissipated  king  of  Assyria, 
ton  of  Semiramis  and  Ninus.  He  reigoed 
thirty-eight  years. 

Zamolxxs,  a  celebrated  personage  among 
the  Scythians,  whom  many  represent  as 
the  teacher  of  the  doctrines  of  immortality 
and  transmigration  to  the  Celtic  Druids 


and  to  Pythagoras.  Others  suppose  him 
to  have  been  a  slave  of  Pythagoras,  who, 
after  having  attended  him  into  Egypt,  ob- 
tained his  manumission,  and  tau|^t  bis 
master's  doctrine  among  the  Gretie.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  doctrine  of 
immortality  was  known  to  the  northern 
nations  long  beibre  the  time  of  Pytha* 
goras ;  and  Herodotus,  mentioning  a  com- 
mon tradition,  that  Zamolxis  was  a  Pytha- 
gorean, expressly  says  that  he  flounshed 
at  a  much  earlier  period  than  Pjrtha- 
goras. 

Zakclk.     See  Messava. 

ZARAKGiB,  or  DaAKGiB,  B  people  of 
Asia,  south-east  of  Aria,  whose  capital 
was  Prophthasia,  still  called  Zarang. 

Zabiaspa  Bactba,  Balk^  the  capital  of 
Bactria,  on  the  river  Bactrus. 

ZebIna,  Alxxakdxb.    See  Alsxahseb. 

Zela,  or  2xLiA,  a  town  of  Fontus, 
south-east  of  Comana,  celebrated  for  a 
temple  sacred  to  the  goddess  Anutis. 
Pompey  gave  it  a  large  accession  of  terri- 
tory, and  formed  it  into  a  city.  It  was 
the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Pbamaoes  by 
Oesar. 

Zevo,  I.,  a  Greek  phQosopber,  a 
disciple  of  Parmenides,  born  a.  c.  463, 
at  Elea,  in  Magna  Graecia.  The  in- 
vention, or  at  least  the  development, 
of  dialectics,  is  ascribed  to  him.  His 
native  city  having  &llen  under  the  do- 
minion of  a  de^ot,  he  endeavoured  to 
deliver  it,  but  failed;  and,  being  put  to 
the  torture,  he  is  said  to  have  bitten  off 
his  tongue  in  order  to  prevent  himwlf 
from  betraying  his  companions.  —  IL  The 
founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Stoics,  bona 
at  Citium,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  about 
B.  c.  360.  His  fiither,  who  was  a  mer- 
chant, discovering  in  his  son  a  strong  pro- 
pensity towards  learning,  early  devoted 
him  to  philosophy.  Zeno,  when  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  determined  to  take  a 
voyage  to  Athens,  where  he  soon  found 
an  opportunity  of  attending  the  instruc- 
tions of  Crates,  and  was  so  well  pleased 
with  his  doctrines  that  he  became  one  of 
his  disciples.  He  afterwards  attended  the 
lectures  of  Stilpo  for  several  years,  and 
having  passed  through  other  schools,  par- 
ticularly those  of  Xenocrates,  Diodoros 
Chronus,  and  Polemon,he  determined  to  be- 
come the  founder  of  a  new  sect  The  place 
chosen  for  his  school  was  called  Ilotic(Xi| 
2to^  **  Painted  Porch  ;**  and  trova  this  cir- 
cumstance the  followers  of  Zeno  were 
called  SttncM,  **  Men  of  the  Porch."  (See 
Stoici.)  The  founder  of  the  Stoic  sect^ 
while  he  avoided  the  angularities  of 
the  Cynics^  retained  the  spirit  of  their 
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moral  doctrine:  at  the  same  time,  from 
a  diligent  comparison  of  the  tenets  of 
other  masters,  he  framed  a  new  system 
of  speculative  philoaopby.  He  possessed 
80  large  a  share  of  esteem  among  the 
Athenians,  that,  on  account  of  his  ap- 
proved integrity,  they  deposited  the  keys 
of  thttr  citadel  in  his  hands.  They  also 
honoured  him  with  a  golden  crown  and  a 
statue  of  brass.  He  lived  to  the  extreme 
age  of  ninety-six,  and  at  last  put  an  end  to 
his  life,  in  consequence  of  the  following 
accident  As  he  was  walking  out  of  his 
school  he  fell  down,  and  in  the  fall  broke 
one  of  his  fingers.  He  was  so  affected,  upon 
this,  with  a  consciousness  of  infirmity, 
that,  striking  the  earth,  he  exclaimed,  *'  I 
am  coming,  why  callest  thou  me?"  and 
immediately  went  home  and  strangled  him- 
self B.  c.  264.  The  Athenians,  at  the 
request  of  Antigonus,  erected  a  monument 
to  his  memory  in  the  Ceramicua  —  III. 
An  Epicurean  philosopher  of  Sidon,  who 
went  to  Athens,  where  he  opened  a  school 
of  philosophy,  and  numberad  among  his 
pupils  Cicero,  Atticus,  Cotta»  Pompey, 
&c.  —  IV.  The  name  of  Zeno  was  com- 
mon to  some  of  the  Roman  emperors  on 
the  throne  of  Constantinople,  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries. 

ZknobU,  I.,  wife  of  Odenatus,  king  of 
Palmyra,  after  whose  death  she  ascended 
the  throne.  This  extraordinary  woman 
claimed  a  descent  from  the  Ptolemies  of 
Egypt.  In  her  person  she  displayed  the 
beauty  of  the  East,  being  of  a  clear  dark 
complexion,  with  teeth  of  a  pearly  wbite- 
neasy  and  with  black  sparkling  eyes.  She 
def^ted  an  army  sent  against  her  by  Gal> 
lienus,  made  herself  mistress  of  Egypt, 
and  her  sway  extended  northwards  as  fiur 
as  the  confines  of  Bithynia.  But  the  em- 
peror Aurelian,  envious  of  her  power,  and 
determined  to  dispossess  her  of  some  of 
the  rich  provinces  comprehended  in  her 
dominions,  marched  at  tluB  head  c^a  power* 
fill  army  to  Asia ;  and  having  defeated 
the  queen*s  general  near  Antiooh,  com- 
pelled her  to  retreat  to  Emesa.  Under 
the  walls  of  this  city  another  engagement 
was  fought,  in  which  the  emperor  was 
again  victorious.  Tlie  queen  fled  to  Pal- 
myra, determined  to  support  a  siege.  Au- 
relian followed  her ;  and  to  the  summons 
for  a  surrender  of  the  city  and  kingdom, 
on  the  condition  of  her  life  hwut  spared, 
Zenobia  replied  in  a  proud  and  spirited 
letter,  written  in  Greek  by  her  secretary, 
the  celebrated  Longinus.  But  her  hopes 
of  victory  soon  vanished ;  and  she  at  last 
fled  from  Palmyra  in  the  night,  but  was 
overtoken  by  the  Roman  horse  while  at- 


tempting  to  cross  the  Euphrates,  brought 
into  the  presence  of  Aurelian,  and  tried 
before  a  tribunal  at  Emesa,  Aurelian 
himself  presiding.  The  victor  satisfied 
himself  with  ordering  the  execution  of 
Longinus,  and  the  other  advisers  of  Ze- 
nobia. She  herself  was  taken  to  Rome 
to  grace  the  triumph  of  the  emperor, 
who,  however,  behaved  towards  her  with 
a  generous  clemency  seldom  exercised  by 
the  ancient  conquerors,  and  presented  her 
with  an  elegant  villa  at  Tibur,  where  the 
Syrian  queen  insemdbly  sunk  into  a  Roman 
matron,  her  daughters  married  into  noble 
families,  and  her  race  was  not  yet  extinct 
in  the  fifth  centurv.  —  IL  A  queen  of 
Iberia,  wife  of  Rhadamistus.  She  acoom- 
panied  her  husband,  when  banished  from 
his  kingdom  by  the  Armenians;  but  unable 
to  follow  him,  from  her  pregnancy,  she 
entreated  him  to  murder  her.  Upon  this 
he  threw  her  body  into  the  Araxes ;  but 
her  life  was  preserved,  and  she  was  carried 
to  Tiridates,  who  acknowledged  her  as 
queen. 

ZxNonfiaus,  a  statuary,  whose  native 
country  is  uncertain.  He  exercised  his 
art  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  also  in  Rome 
during  the  reign  of  Nero« 

Zbmoootus,  I.,  a  native  of  Trceseney 
who  wrote  a  history  of  Umbria.  —-II.  A 
grammarian  in  the  age  of  PtoL  Soter, 
appointed  to  take  care  of  the  celebrated 
library  of  Alexandria.     He  died  b.  c.  245. 

ZarHTaJuK,  I.,  Capo  di  Bruxzcmo,  a 
promontory  of  Magna  Gneeia,  on  the  east- 
em  coast  of  the  lower  extremity  of  Bmt* 
tium,  whence  the  Locrians  derived  the 
appellation  of  EpizepbyriL  -« IL  A  pro- 
montory on  the  western  coast  of  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  and  closing  the  Bay  of  Baffo  to 
the  west 

Zxmf  aus,  one  of  the  Winds,  son  of 
Astr«us  and  Aurora,  the  same  as  the  Foi^ 
vomiuM  of  the  Latins.  He  had  a  son  named 
Carpus  (Kafrw6s,  /ruit),  by  one  of  the 
Seasons.  Zc^hyrus  is  described  by  Homer 
as  a  strong-blowing  wind ;  but  it  was 
afterwards  regarded  as  genial  in  its  in- 
fluence both  on  man  and  all  nature,  and 
the  name  was  considered  as  synonymous 
with  {viiif>6p09,  life-hearing, 

ZxRTiiTHDs,  a  town  of  Samothrace*  with 
a  cave  sacred  to  Hecate :  henoe  ZerynthiuM 
ApoUot  Zerynikia  Venue. 

ZiTHEs,  Znxs,  or  Zxtus,  a  son  of  Bo- 
reas, king  of  Thrace  and  Orithyia*  who 
accompanied  the  Argonauts  to  Colchis 
with  his  brother  Calais.  In  Bithynia  the 
two  brothers,  who  are  represented  with 
wings,  delivered  tlieir  brother-in-law  Phi- 
neus  from  the  persecution  of  the  Harpies, 
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ZET 


ZUC 


and  drove  these  monsters  as  (kr  as  the 
islands  called  Strophades.  Thev  were 
both  killed  by  Hercules  during  the  Ar- 
gonautic  expedition,  and  changed  into 
winds,  called  lYodromi  by  the  Greeks. 

Zetus,  or  Zethus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Antiope,  brother  of  Amphion.     See  Am- 

PHIOK. 

ZmvciitOT  ZmvQVTAVA,  %  district  of 
Africa  in  which  Carthage  was  situated. 
It  extended  from  the  river  Tusea  to  the 
Hermsean  Promontory,  and  from  the  coast 
to  the  mountains  that  separated  it  from 
Byzacium. 

ZsuGMA,  or  the  Bridget  the  name  of  the 
principal  passage  of  the  river  Euphrates 
aouth*west  of  Edessa.  An  ancient  fortress 
by  which  it  was  commanded  is  still  called 
Jloiim-Cafix,  or  the  Roman  Castle;  and, 
on  the  opposiie  shore*  there  is  a  place 
called  Zeuffou. 

Zeds,  the  name  of  Jupiter  among  the 
Greeks.     See  Juprrxiu 

ZkuxidXmus,  a  king  of  Sparta,  of  the 
family  of  the  Proclids,  succeeded  by  his 
son  Archidamus. 

Zxuxis,  a  celebrated  painter,  born  at 
Heraclea  in  Magna  Gr«cia,  about  b.c.400. 
He  was  a  contcmporsry  of  Parrbasius. 
Very  little  is  known  respecting  the  events 
of  his  life.  He  was  not  only  successful  in 
securing  the  applause  of  the  multitude, 
but  was  honoured  with  the  friendship  of 
Archelaus,  king  of  Maoedon,  for  whose 
palace  he  executed  numerous  paotufes. 
He  also  painted  for  the  inhabitants  of  Cro- 
tona  a  number  of  pieces  which  were  in- 
tended to  adorn  the  temple  of  Juno.  He  gave 
his  Alcmena,  representing  Hercules  Strang* 
ling  the  serpents  in  his  cradle  in  the  sight 
of  his  parents,  to  the  Agrigentines,  and  a 
figure  of  Pan  to  his  patron  Archelaus  of 
Macedon.  His  most  celelnrated  pictures 
were,  the  Helen  and  the  Alcmena;  a  Pene- 
lope ;  a  representation  of  Jupiter  seated 
on  his  throne,  with  all  the  gods  around 
doing  him  homage ;  a  Marsyas  bound  to 
a  tree,  which  was  preserved  at  Rome ;  a 
wrestler ;  and  a  representation  of  the  Cen* 
taurs.  He  gained  such  immense  wealth 
by  his  pictures,  that  at  last  he  osten- 
tatiously  gave  tltem  away,  on  the  ground 
that  no  price  was  equal  to  their  real  value. 
He  is  said  to  have  died  from  laughing  at 
a  comical  picture  he  had  made  of  an  lAd 
woman. 

ZiMQxs^   Caps  Orfui,  a  promontory  of 


Ethiopia,  near  the  entraaee  of  the  Red 


ZoxLus,  a  Sophist  and  grammarian  of 
Amphipolis  in  Thraoe,  who  lived  in  tbe 
fourth  century  a.  c,  and  rendered  himself 
known  by  his  severe  criticisms  on  the 
works  of  Homer,  Aristotle,  Platoi,  and 
others.  He  was  nicknamed  Homeromaa- 
tix^  **  chastiaer  of  Homer.**  Some  say  that 
he  was  stoned  to  death,  or  exposed  on  a 
cross,  by  order  of  Ptolemy ;  others  that  be 
was  burned  alive  at  Smyrna.  The  nanoe  of 
ZoUmg  is  generally  applied  to  austere  critiea. 

%09iA,  a  town  of  Thrace  on  the  JEgan 
Sea,  where  the  woods  are  said  to  have  foU 
lowed  the  strains  of  Orpheus. 

Zopvacs,  a  Persian,  son  of  Megabyxus, 
who,  to  show  his  attaelunent  to  Darius^ 
son  of  Hystaspes,  while  he  bc»eged  Ba* 
bylon,  cut  off  his  ears  and  nose,  and 
fled  to  the  enemy,  telling  them  he  had  re- 
ceived such  treatment  from  his  royal 
master,  because  he  had  advised  him  to 
raise  the  siege,  as  the  ci^  was  impra^ 
nable.  The  Babylonians,  relying  upoa 
this  story,  appointed  him  commander  of 
all  their  forces ;  but  when  he  had  totally 
gained  their  confidence,  he  betrsyed  the 
city  into  the  hands  of  Darius,  for  which  be 
was  libexaUy  rewarded. 

ZoaoAMOA,  a  part  of  Taurus,  where  the 
Tigris  opened  a  subterraneous  passage. 

ZoaoAsraa  or  Zcanuaur,  a  cdebiatcd 
eastern  philosopher,  the  reformer,  if  not  the 
founder,  of  Che  ancient  Persian  religion. 
(See  Magi. )  The  lifo,  and  even  the  epoch 
of  the  birth  of  Zoroaster,  are  involved  in 
the  utmost  obscurity  ;  but  the  preferable 
opinion  seems  to  be,  that  he  lived  idwnt 
the  sixth  century  b.  c.  The  so-called 
*<  Oracles  of  Zoroaster**  have  been  fiv> 
quently  published. 

Zosiisvs,  L,  a  Greek  historian,  who  ap» 
pears  to  have  flourished  between  a.  d.  430 
and  591.  He  was  a  public  functi(»nary 
at  Constantinople,  and  wrote  a  history  of 
the  Roman  emperors  from  the  age  of  Au* 

fjstus  down  to  his  own  time.  He  was  a 
Sgan,  and  inveterately  hostile  to  the 
Christians  and  the  Christian  emperors.  — - 
II.  A  native  of  Panopolis,  in  Egypt,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  Chemistry  in  twenty-eight 
books,  anotlier,  **  On  the  Art  of  making 
Beer,*'  and  various  others. 

ZocHis,  a  lake  to  the  east  of  the  Syrtia 
Minor,  with   a  town  of  the  same 
fiunous  for  a  purple  dye  and  salt  fish. 
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GBECIAN  AND  BOMN  CALENDARIAl  AND  OTHER  TABLES. 


GRECIAN  CALENDAR, 

TuK  order  of  the  Greek  monthly  that  seexni  most  agreeable  to  the  ancient  Greek  writeri.  It  that 
which  is  fArva  in  Spon  and  Wheler'f  Travels,  and  taken  ftt>m  an  antique  marble  preserved  at  Ostford, 
Atid  U  as  Collowt :  •> 

r«AM|Ai*y,  DKCSlfBn  et  JaKUAmiCS, 
*Ai>Ai#rM«*'yf  ^ANVARica  at  PuavABtcs, 

*EX«^ClAl«»,  FBBRUARIUS  et  MARTiCS, 

Mmnvx**"t  VARTiPa  et  apmlir, 
Bmfyi^aiif,  APRlLis  et  MAiua, 
2«H<«0<<i^v,  MAiua  et  JUNIUS, 
of  the  lunar  kind,  and  conslitlqg  of  354  days  ooljr, 
and  containing  SCO  days ;  and  probably  both  of  tbcm 


*E»«T«juC*t«f.  nmius  et  JOlios, 
Mvntyuvptinft  ivuDt  «l  Auovsrua, 

h^Zf0U4a!if,  AUGUSTUS  et  SBPTKMUBR, 
Uvun^uht  BBPTCWOBR  et  OCTOBBR, 

"Hmfuutn^uh,  ocrroBu  et  nofmiiBn, 

UwuiUft,  WOTBMBBR  etDBCBMBCR, 

The  year  to  which  these  months  were  adjusted  was 
or  else  somewhat  between  the  lunar  and  solar  year, 
were  in  use  at  different  periods  of  time. 
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I.    GRECIAN  WEIGHTS, 

<  Above  ike  Draekm.) 

Tfg  Wtight, 


Drachm 
Drachm* 
Didraehml 
Minis 


make  1  Dldrachm 
^    1  Mfna    . 
—     I  Attte  Talent 


l|  AtHc  Talent    -*•     1  Talent  of  £gtna 


Urn, 
0 

0 

1 

70 
116 


0 
0 
9 

1 
10 


dwu. 
2 

6 

0 
18 
1« 


14.7 

ia.5 

17.8 
4A 


AvottdmftUt  fTtlgU, 
lbs.      OK.      dn< 
0       0      8.46 

0 

0 

4.98 

0 

15 

6.8ft 

57 

11 

7.18 

96 

a 

1.8 

II.  GRECIAN  WEIGHTS. 
(  Btlov  the  Drad^.) 


Lepton           •          -          -          - 
7  Lepta          make  1  Chalcus            • 

Trosf  Weight. 

-    0      1)J 
.    0        1.4 

Avrird»peU4  ITeigU 
dn. 

0.007 

0.05 

4  Chaici             ^    1  Half  Obolus      - 

-    0       5.6 

0.21 

8  HairOboIi      ^   1  Obolus  . 

.    0      11.8 

0.41 

8  Oboli             .  1  Diobolus 

•    0      98.4 

0.88 

3  Dlobolt          ~  1  Drachm 

.'8      10.8 

8;i6 

I.  GRECIAN  COINS. 
iJ^lav  the  Drachm,) 


Lepton  •      -      -      -      - 

7  Lcpta       make  1  Chalcus    • 

8  Chaici        —     I  Dichatcon 

8   Dlchalca    —     1  Half  Obolus 


4, 

'    0 

e!i 

[a   Rair Oboli 

make  1  Obolus    • 

d. 
-    1 

.    0 

0.1 

8    Obolt 

—    1  Diobolon  - 

.    3 

-    0 

1.6 

8    Dlobola 

—     1  Tetrobola 

<    6 

-   0 

8.8 

1|  Tetrobolon 

^     1  Drachm   - 

.    9 

3  l.O 
1.9 
S3 


Drachm 
8    Drachma* 
8    Didraehml 
5    Tetradrachml 

5  Chryst 
eO    Minsi 

1}  Attic  Talent 

6  Talents  of  JEglna 


II.    GRECIAN  COINa 
idhove  the  I>rafhm,) 

make  1  Dldrachm        .... 

—  1  Tetradrachm,  or  SlWer  Stater 

—  1  Chrystts,  Daric,  or  Gold  Stater 
.-     1  Mine 

—  1  Attic  Talent  of  SIlTcr      - 

^     1  Talent  of  JEgina      ... 

—  1  Attic  Talent  of  Gold 


£ 

«. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8 

0  16 

4 

0 

848  16 

404  14 

8488 

5 

d.    «. 
9  2.9 

7  1.7 

8  8.4 
8  1.0 

11  1.8 
6  0. 
8  0. 
10. 
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APPENDIX. 

GRECIAN  MEASURES  FOR  THINGS  DRY. 

Cochleftrion 
10    CochlearU 

cub.  ft.   cub.  In. 
.0         0  99 

bush.  p]n.qts.    MS. 
0^    0    0.008 

0    0    0    0.079 

-    0       2.74 

4  Cyathus 

~     1  Osf  bapbon  - 

.    0       4.12 

0    0    0    0J2 

4    Ozybapha 

—     I  Cotyle 

.    C      16.47 

0    0    0    a48 

2    Cotybe 

—     1  Xefttei 

.    0      32.93 

0    0    0    a95 

a    Xettes 

—     I  Chflpniz 

.    0      65.86 

0    0    0    1.90 

4    CboenJoet 

^     1  Hemiecton    - 

.    0    263.46 

0    0    8    1.61 

S    Hemiecta 

—     1  Bctos 

.    0    526.92 

0    0    7    1.21 

9    Ecu 

—     1  Trltoi 

.    0  1053.83 

0    1    7    0.43 

a    Triti 

—     1  Medimnos    - 

.    1  1433.5 

1    1    5    1.28 

GRECIAN  MEASURES  FOR  THINGS  LIQUID. 


cab.  ft.    cab.  in. 

s«a 

T 

pi*. 

Cochlearion 

.          *          « 

-    0 

0.27 

T 

0;008 

2    Cochlearia 

-    0 

0.55 

0 

0 

0.016 

2    Cheme 

— 

1  Myitron    - 

-    0 

0.68 

0 

0 

0.02 

2    Mystra 

— 

1  Concbe     - 

.    0 

1.37 

0 

0 

0.04 

2    Concbc 

_ 

1  Cyathuf    • 

.    0 

2.74 

0 

0 

0.08 

1|  Cyathui 

— 

1  Oxybapbroa 

-    0 

4.12 

0 

8 

0.12 

2    Oxybaphra 

— 

1  Tetarton  • 

.    0 

8.23 

0 

0 

0.24 

S    TeUrta 

. 

1  Cotyle 

-    0 

16.47 

0 

0 

0.48 

2    CotylM 

.-. 

1  Xeatei       • 

-    0 

82.93 

0 

0 

0.95 

6    Xeites 

_ 

1  Chous 

-    0 

197.59 

0 

2 

1.70 

6    Cbodet 

_ 

1  note 

-    0 

1185  J« 

4 

1 

0.21 

2    Dioue 

.. 

1  Metretes  - 

-    I 

643.13 

8 

2 

0.46 

I.  GRECIAN  MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. 

iSmatt  Meaturei.) 


Dactylos  or  Digit        ... 
Dactyli       make  1  Condylos 
Condyll         —    1  Palaesta  or  Doron 

1|    Semlpodion  —    1  Lichas  - 
jJL  Lichai  ^    1  Ortbodoron  - 


] 


FoM.  in. 
-  0    076 

.  0    1.52 

Fact.  in. 

1^  Orthodoron  make  I  Spithame     •       -  0    9.10 
1|    Spithame        —     1  Pous  or  K>o<     '-1    O.U 

-0    3.03 

Ik    Foot 

-.     1  Pygme  or  Cubit  -  I    1.05 

0    6.07 
.  0    7.59 

IJ    Cubit 
IJ   Pygon 

—     I  PygoQ-       -       -  1    3.19 

.  0    8.34 

IL  GRECIAN  MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. 


1 

6 

1} 

6 

2 


Pouf  or  Fflof 
Feet      make 
Beroa       — 
Pace        ^ 

Calami  — 
Amma  — 
Flethra  — 
Stadia      « 


{Large  Meoiuret.) 


1  BemA     • 

1  OrguiaorPace- 

1  Dekapooi  or  Calamus 

1  Amma    - 

1  PlethroD 

1  Stadium 

1  Diliulos  " 


a     PiauU     —      IHipplcon 
8     Hlppiea  <—      1  DoUcfaoa 


JlM. 

Yudft. 

Fmc 

0 

0 

1.01 

0 

0 

2.53 

0 

2 

6.07 

0 

8 

Lll 

0 

20 

Oj69 

0 

84 

2.15 

0 

202 

0.88 

0 

404 

0.75 

0 

809 

0.50 

1 

667 

1.51 

IIL  GRECIAN.  SQUARE  MEASURED 


Pottc  or  Foot 
8«    Feet  i 

U  Hezapodf 
8|  Akainc 
2    HemlecU 
1|  Ectoi 
4    Aronrw 


AenM. 

Rood*.  Vttdtm. 

8a.  Ft. 
n.02 

.            .            .           . 

.    0 

0 

0 

Bake  1  Hexapod 

.    0 

0 

0 

86.83 

—     1  Akaina 

-    0 

0 

0 

102.81 

^     1  Hemlectot 

.    0 

0 

8 

35.79 

«-     1  Ectoi 

.    0 

0 

6 

71.50 

^     1  Aroura 

.    0 

0 

9 

107  ja 

-*.     1  Plethron 

.    0 

0 

'  87 

157.28 
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A  TABLE  OF  THE  CALENDS,  NONES,  AND  IDES. 


D«yf  of 
Month. 

Apr.  Jun.  Sept. 
Not. 

Jan.  A«g. 
December. 

Mar.  MaL  Jul. 
Oct. 

Februarius. 

1 

Calendic 

Calendc 

Calendc. 

Calende. 

2 

IV. 

IV. 

VI. 

IV. 

3 

III. 

III. 

V. 

III. 

4     • 

Prid.  Non. 

Prid.  Non. 

IV. 

Prid.  Non. 

5 

Nona. 

Nonas. 

111. 

None. 

6 

VIII. 

VIII. 

Prid.  KoD. 

VIII. 

7 

VII. 

VII. 

Nonje. 

VIL 

8 

Vl. 

VI. 

VIIL 

VL 

9 

V. 

V. 

VIL 

V. 

10 

IV. 

IV. 

VI. 

IV. 

11 

HI. 

III. 

V. 

in. 

i2 

PrULld. 

Prid.  Id. 

IV. 

Prid.  Id. 

18 

Idus. 

Idus. 

III. 

Idus. 

14 

XVIII. 

XIX. 

Prid.  Id. 

XVL 

15 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

Idus. 

XV. 

16 

XVI. 

XVII. 

XVII. 

XIV. 

17 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVI. 

XIIl. 

18 

XIV, 

XV. 

XV. 

XII. 

19 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XIV. 

XL 

90 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIII. 

X. 

21 

XL 

XII. 

XII. 

IX. 

22 

X. 

XI. 

XI. 

VIII. 

23 

IX. 

X. 

X. 

VII. 

24 

VIII. 

IX. 

IX. 

VL 

26 

VII. 

VIII. 

VIII. 

V. 

26 

VI. 

VII. 

VII. 

IV. 

27 

V. 

VI. 

VI. 

III. 

28 

IV. 

V. 

V. 

CPrid.Cal.  I 
I    MartU.    5 

29 

III. 

IV. 

IV. 

ao 

fPrld.  Cat    7 
(Mens.  seq. 3 

III. 

III. 

81 

Prid.  Cal.  Menf .  leq. 

Prid.  Cal.  Ment.  ieq.< 

ROMAN  COINa 


These  were  the  Terundna,  Sembella,  and  As  or  Llbella,  of  copper ;  the  Sestertius*  Quinarlus  or 
Vtctoriatus,  Denarius,  of  sllrer ;  and  the  Aureus,  of  gold. 

$.  d. 

.00 


TbeTerundus  .... 

2  Terundl  make  1  Sembella  :  >  0  0 
S  SonbelU*  —  1  As.  or  Libella  0  0 
2|  Asses  —    1  Sestertius       -01 


i. 

d. 

9' 

,S..U,Uln«k.  f'^t^&^j 

-    0 

3 

H 

2  Quinarli    —         1  Denarius 

.    0 

7 

3 

26  Denarii     .-        1  Aureus 

•  16 

1 

3 

ROMAN  COMPUTATION  OF  MONEY 


SESTERTII  NUMMI. 

Sestertius  (or,  nummus)    ... 
Decern  sestertii  .... 

Centum  sestertii        .... 
MUlo  sestertii  (equal  to  a  sestertium) 

SBSTERTIA. 
Sestertium  (equal  to  mllle  sestertii)  -    8    1 
Decern  sestertla  -  -  80  14 


£ 

0 

0 
0 
8 


M. 

0 

I 

16 
1 


d. 
I 

7 

I 

A 

5 
7 


1* 
8 

2 

2 
0 


DECIES  SESTERTIUM,  ETC.,  CENTIES 
BEING  UNDERSTOOD. 

£      t. 
Dedes  sestertiOm,  or  Decies  cen- 
tena  millia  nummOm  •       -       8,072  18 

Gentles,  or  Centies  HS.  -     80,729    3 

Millies  HS. 807,291  13 

Millies  oentles  HS.         ...    688,020  16 


d. 

4 

4 
4 
8 


Centum  centum  sestertla,  or  centum 
mUlU  sestertiOm    -       -       -         807    5  10    0 

The  marks  denoting  a  Sestertius  nummus  are  IIS.  LLS^  HS. ;  which  are  properly  abbreriations 
for  ^  asses.  —  Observe  also,  that  when  a  line  it  plarod  orer  the  numbers,  etniaut  mUHa  is  understood, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  numeral  adrerbs  ;  thus,  HS.  MC.  is  millies  centies  HS.  \  whereas  HS.  MC.  is  only 
1100  Sestertii.  —  The  Roman  Pondo  Argrmii  is  computed  at  a  litUe  more  than  31.  of  our  monej. 


SUiqua 
3   SUiqna 

2  OboU       — 

3  Scrupula  — 
1|  Drachma  ■» 


1  Oboltts 
1  Scrapulum* 
1  Draehma 
1  Sextola 


ROMAN  WEIGHT& 

dwtt. 
0 
0 
0 
2 


Of. 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


3 


3 


1|  Sextula  make 
1^  Sicillcus    — 
3   Duella      — 
12   Unci*       — 


1  Sicilicoa 
1  DuelU 
1  Unda 
1  Libra  (As) 


680 


APPENDIX. 


ROMAN  MEASURES  FOR  THINGS  DRY 


Rhk^-*^  Com  MHUun. 
P«ek    gAlI.  pot.  tol.  la  dae. 
LiguU  ...    0        0        Ox      0.01 

4  LIgulc  w  1  Cyathns  0  0  0^  0.04 
1|  Cyatbus  1  AceUbuIum  0  0  01  0.06 
4    AcetabuU  1  Hemlxu   •   0       0       o|       0.S4 


Si^rttaft  Cora  JTi 
Peck  itall.  pot. 

3  HemUut  ■■  1  Sextarios  0  0  1 
8  Sextaril  1  Semimodlof  0  10 
aScmlmodii  1  Modiiu     .10       0 


m 
0.4* 


ROMAN  MEASURES  FOR  THINGS  LIQUID.     • 


LlguU        ....    0 

4  Llgula  make  1  Cyathua  .  0 
1|  Cyathui  -.  1  Acetabulum  0 
9  Acetalrala-.  1  Quartarina  0 
9    Quartarii  —    1  Hemlna   .   0 

5  Heminc   .-    2  Sextarioi      0 


Biu[Htk  Win*  Mmtnwt. 
Uau.  pate,   ■ol.iadcc. 


Hi 

1 


0.117^ 

0.409} 

0.704| 

1.409 

9.818 

5.636 


Smg/OA  Wlm  M* 


QtlU. 

6  SexUril    make  1  Conglua    .   0 

fOCkMl.  md« 
7        4^43 

4CongU        .-     lUrna         .   3 

4|      hJ» 

C\  Amphora) 
9  Unue         ^  <    (or  Qua.  V    7 
C    drantai}.3. 

1      lOJBS 

90  Amphora  —    1  Coleus    *  143 

3      WSSSi 

ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. 


Bnff.  pacM. 
Digitus  tranirertus  *       >    0 

1|  Digitui       make  I  Unda        -    0 

3  Uncl»  —  1  Palmus  minor  0 

4  Palmlmlnores—  1  Pes    .       .0 
1|  Pec  —  1  Palmlpet  •   0 


ft. 
0 

In  dec. 
0.7«5J 

0 

0.967 

0 

9.901 

0 

11.604 

1 

9.505 

Eng. 

11  Palmlpet  make  1  Cubitus 

1|  Cubitus  —     1  Gradui 

9   Gradua  ...     1  Pastua 

195   Passua  .-     1  Stadium 

8   Stadia  -.     1  UilUare 


T* 

.  ft. 

to.  dec. 

5.4or; 

0 

5UM 

0 

10.03 

190 

4.5 

967 

0 

ROMAN  SQUARE  MEASURES. 


Rom.  aq.  f«at.  Bng.  nodi. 
Jugcrum  (As)  ^  98,80U 


Dcunx 
Dextans   * 
Dodrans   • 


Septttux  . 


90,400 
94,000 
91.600 
19.900 
16.800 


9 
9 
2 
1 
1 
1 


10 
02 
34 
25 
17 


flB<  feet. 

250.05 
188.65 
117.64 
51.42 
257.46 
191.25 


Semis 

Quincunx 

Triens 

<)uadrant 

Sextans    « 

Unda 


Bom.  ao.  tat.  Eng.  rood*,  oq 


.  14,400 

.  12,000 

•  9.600 

-  7,900 

.  4,800 

.  2,400 


1 
I 
0 
0 
0 
0 


01 
82 
24 

16 
08 


125.03 
5d^ 
964.85 
198.64 
132.43 
66.21 


THE  END. 
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Harcourt's  Doctrine  of  the  Delug*  10 
Kippis's  Collection  of  Hymns,  Ac.  -  14 

Marriage  Gift 19 

O'Sullivan  Of  the  Apoatacy  pre- 
dicted by  St.  Paid  -  12 
Parke*'*  Domestic  Duties  -  -  ib. 
PeJiraon'*  Prayers  for  FamiUe*  -  23 
Riddle'*  Letters  from  a  Godfather  -  34 
Robinson's  OreckftEnglishLexicoa 

to  the  New  Testament  3S 

Saadferd'sEnglishFemaleWorthie*  Ib. 

"         Female  Improvement    -  ib. 

•«      On  Woman       •       -       •  ib. 

Tate'*  History  of  St.  Paul              -  89 
Tayler**  Tranalatioa  of  Dora  Mel- 

der 8 

Tuner's  Sacred  History  -       -        -31 

Waidlaw'*  Senn«ms                        -  ib. 

"       On  Socinian  Controveivy  ib. 

White  Ob  the  Gospel      •       -       -  33 


RURAL  SPORTS. 


Bainbridce's  Fly-ftaher's  Gold*      -  3 

Blaine's  Dictionary  ofSports         •  4 

Hansard'*  Fiahiag  in  Wale*  -       -  10 

Hawk*r'*In*tniienon*toSportBaMn  ib. 

Martingale's  Sportiag  Scom*         -  90 

Ronald*'*  Fly-flsher^  Eatomology  M 

Thackar's  Courser'*  ConpanloB     -  29 

"        CottniagRala*              -  ib. 
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AND  MATHEMATICS. 
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BakeweU'a  Introduction  to  Geology  3 
Brande's    Dictionary    of    Science, 

Literature,  and  \iX     -        •        -  5 

Brewster's  Optic*    -        -        -        -  ib. 

Biachoir  On  the  Heat  of  the  Globe-  4 

Convcmations  on  Mineraloey          -  7 
De  la  Beche  On  the   Geolflgy   of 

Cornwall,  &c.          -  iK. 

Donovan's  Chemistry      -        -        -  t« 

Farcy  On  the  Steam  Entpne   -         -  » 
Fosbroke  On  the  Arts.  Mannna. 
Manufactures,  and    lastitBtkaaa 

of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  -         -  9 

Greener's  Science  of  Gunnery         -  10 

"        On  the  Gun    -        -        -  ib. 

llerscbel's  Natural  F1iilo«o|ihy       -  11 

••          Astronomy   -       -        -  ib. 

Holland's  Manufactures  in  Metal  -  11 

Kane's  Elements  of  Chemistry        -  14 

Rater  and  Lardner's  Mechanic*      -  iH. 

Lanlner's  Cabinet  Cyclcqwdia         -  13 

'*         Hydrostatics  and  Pneu- 
matics-       -        -        -  ib- 

"         Electricity  &  Magnetaaa  ib 
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•*         Treatise  on  Heat    -         -  ib. 

Lloyd  On  Lif^t  and  Vision     -         -  IC 

Mackenzie's  Physiology  of  Viaton  -  I61 
Marcet's  (Mrs.)   Converaatioa*  oa 

the  Sciences,  ifcc.         -  IS— 19 

Moseley's  Practical  Mechanics        -  a 

"        EngineerinKftArchitectare  ib. 

Narrien's  Elements  m  Geometzy     -  ib. 

PamcU  On  Roads  -        .        -        .  22 

Pearvon's  Practical  Astrooomy      -  S3 
Phillips'*     Palieosoic     Fosaiis     of 

Cornwall,  Ac.        -        -  ib. 

•<         Guide  to  GeologT    -        -  ib. 

"         Treatise  on  Geology        -  ib. 

"         Introduct.  to  Mineralo^  tb. 
Portlock's  Report  on  the  Geology 

of  Londonderry    -        -        .        -  lb. 

Powells  Natural  PhilosoiAy  -        -  9< 

Rolierts's  Dictionary  of  Geology    -  ib. 

Wilkinson's  Engine*  of  W*r  -        -  S3 

Wood  On  Railroad*        -       -       >  ib. 
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CATALOGUE, 


IfC.    IfC. 


ADDISON.-THE  KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS. 

By  C.  O.  Addison,  of  the  Inner  Temple.    2d  Edition,  enlarged,  1  TOl.  tquure  crown  8to.  with 
lUnstrationt,  18«.  cloth. 

ADDISON.-THE  TEMPLE  CHURCH  IN  LONDON : 

It!  History  and  Antiquities.    By  C.  G.  Addison,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple  j  Author  of 
"  The  History  of  the  Knigrhts  Templars."    Square  crown  8to.  with  Six  Plates,  5s.  cloth. 

ADDISON.-A  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  GUIDE,  HISTORICAL 

AND  DESCRIPnVE,  TO  THE  TEMPLE  CHURCH.    (From  Mr.  Addison's  '*  History  of 
I  the  Temple  Church.*')    Square  crown  8to.  Is.  sewed. 

I  AIKIN.-THE  LIFE  OF  JOSEPH  ADDISON. 

Illustrated  by  many  of  his  Letters  and  Private  Papers  never  before  published.    By  Lucy 
AiKiN.    a  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Portrait  from  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller's  Picture.    18s.  cloth. 

BAILLIE'S  (JOANNA)  NEW  DRAMAS. 

3  vols.  8vo.  iff  1. 16s.  boards. 

BAILLIE'S  (JOANNA)  PLAYS  ON  THE  PASSIONS. 

I  8  vols.  8vo.  ^U  lis.  6d.  boards. 

BAINBRIDGE.-THE  FLY-FISHER'S  GUIDE, 

Illustrated  by  Coloured  Plates,  representing  upwards  of  40  of  the  most  useful  Flies,  accurately 
copied  from  Nature.    By  G.  C.  Bainbridgb.    4th  Edition,  6vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

BAKEWELL.-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  GEOLOGY. 

Intended  to  convey  Practical  Knowledge  of  the  Science,  and  comprising  the  most  important 
recent  discoveries ;  with  explanations  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  which  serve  to  confirm  or 
invalidate  various  Geological  Theories.  By  Robbrt  Bakbwbll.  Fifth  Edition,  considerably 
enlarg^ed,  8vo.  with  numerous  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  Sis.  cloth. 

BAYLDON.-ART  OF  VALUING  RENTS  AND  TILLAGES, 

And  the  Tenant's  Right  of  Entering  and  Quitting  Farms,  explained  by  several  Specimens  of 
Valuations;  and  Remarks  on  tbe  Cultivation  pursued  on  Soils  in  different  Situations. 
Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Landlords,  Land-Agents,  Appraisers,  Farmers,  and  Tenants.  5th 
Edition,  re-written  and  enlarged,  by  John  Donaldson.  With  a  Chapter  on  the  Tithe-Com- 
mutation Rent-Charge,  by  a  Gentleman  of  much  experience  on  the  Tithe  Commission.  8vo. 
IOb.  6d.  cloth. 

BAYLDON.-TREATISE  ON  THE  VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY 

FOR  THE  POOR'S  RATE;  shewing  the  Method  of  Rating  Lands,  Buildings,  Tithes,  Mines, 
'WocMlBy  Navigable  Rivers  and  Canals,  and  Personal  Property :  with  an  Abstract  of  the  Poor 
Laws  relating  to  Rates  and  App»Us.    By  J.  S.  Bayldon,  Author  of  "Rents  and  Tillages.^' 


CATALOGUE  OF  KKW  WORKS 


BOSWORTH. -A  DICTIONARY  OF   THE  ANGLO-SAXON 

LANGUAGE:  containing  the  Accentuation,  tbe  Grammatical  Inflexions,  the  Irregixlar 
Words  referred  to  their  Themes,  the  Parallel  Terms  from  other  Gothic  Lan|piajice«,  tbe 
Meaning  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  English  and  Latin,  and  copious  English  and  Latin  Indexes, 
serving  as  a  Dictionary  of  English  and  Anglo-Saxon,  as  well  as  of  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon. 
With  a  Preface,  on  the  Origin  and  Connection  of  the  German  Tongues,  a  Map  of  Languagea, 
and  the  Essentials  of  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Bosworth,  LIj.D.  i£.  Fhii. 
-'  '  -'vden,  &c.    Royal  8vo.  pp.  766,  j^ra.  38.  boards.    Cambridge,  1638. 


BELL -LIVES  OF  THE  MOST  EMINENT  ENGLISH  POETS. 

By  Robert  Bell,  Esq.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  las.  cloth. 

BELL -THE  HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA, 

From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit.    By  Robert  Bell,  Esq.    3  vols.  fcp.  8vo. 
with  Vignette  Titles,  IBs.  cloth. 

BELLAMY.-THE  HOLY  BIBLE, 

Newly  Translated  from  the  Original  Hebrew  only.    By  J.  Bella  m  t.    4to.  Parts  1  to  8. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 

Of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  To  be  continued  Quarterly,  in  Half- 
volumes.    Vol.  1,  Part  1— Aa  to  Aoathoclea,  8vo.  12b.  cloth. 

„        „     2,  completing  Vol.  1— Aoathocleb  to  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland, 
8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

VoL  2,  Part  1— Alexander  or  Selbucia  to  Ameilhox,  8vo.  128.  cloth. 
„        „     2,  completing  Vol.  2— Ameinocles  to  Antelmi  (Lbonce),  8to.  ISa. 
cloth. 
*»*  Tb  be  continued  Quarterly.— Tbe  work  will  probably  not  exceed  Thirty  Volumes. 

There  is  also  a  Monthly  issue  in  Parts,  each  containing  one-third  of  the  half-volume,  4s.  sewed. 

Part  12  is  published. 

BISCHOFF.-PHYSICAL,   CHEMICAL,  AND  GEOLOGICAL 

RESEARCHES  on  the  Internal  Heat  of  the  Globe.  By  Gustav  BiscHorr,  Ph.D.  Profesaor 
of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Bonn.    2  vols.    Vol.  1, 8vo.  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  10a.  bds. 

BLAINE -AN  ENCYCLOPJIDIA  OF  RURAL  SPORTS ; 

Or,  a  complete  Account,  Historical,  Practical,  and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishini^. 
Racing,  and  other  Field  Sports  and  Athletic  Amusements  of  the  present  day.  By  Dblabbrb 
P.  Blaine,  Esq.  Author  of  "Outlines  of  the  Veterinary  Art,"  "  Canine  Pathology,"  &c.  fcc. 
Illustrated  by  nearly  600  Engravings  on  Wood,  by  R.  Branston,  from  Drawings  by  Aiken, 
T.  Landseer,  Dickes,  &c.    1  thick  voL  8vo.  pp.  1256,  ^£2. 10s.  bound  in  fancy  cloth. 

BLAIR'S  CHRONOLOGICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  TABLES, 

From  the  Creation  to  our  time.  New  Edition,  greatly  improved,  with  Additions  and  Correc- 
tions Arom  the  most  authentic  Writers,  printed  in  a  convenient  form,  in  I  vol.  royal  8vo. 

In  the  Prtm* 

BLOOMFIELD.-HISTORY  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

By  Th  ucyoiobs.  Newly  translated  into  English,  and  accompanied  with  very  copious  notes. 
Philological  and  Explanatory,  Historical  and  Geographical.  By  the  Rev.  S.  T.  BLO0MriBJ.D, 
D.D.  F.S.A.    3  vols.  8vo.  with  Maps  and  Plates,  Jbl.  6s.  boards. 

BLOOMFIELD -THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT : 

With  copious  English  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory.  By  the  Rev.  S.  T. 
Bloom  Fi  eld,  D.D.  F.S.A.    8d  Edit,  improved,  2  vols.  8vo.  with  a  Map  of  Palestine,  40b.  clotii. 

BLOOMFIELD. -COLLEGE  &  SCHOOL  GREEK  TESTAMENT  ; 

With  English  Notes.    By  the  Rev.  8.  T.  Bloompield,  D.D.    New  Edition.— ^n/f  remdg, 

BLOOMFIELD -GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO  THE 

NEW  TEST\MENT:  especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  Colleges,  and  the  Higher  Claases  in 
Public  Schools ;  but  also  intended  as  a  convenient  Manual  for  Biblical  Students  in  general. 
By  Dr.  Bloompield.    Fcp.  8vo.  98.  cloth. 


i 
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PRINTED  FOR  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  AND  CO. 


BOY'S  OWN  BOOK  (THE) : 

A  Complete  Encyclopedia  of  all  the  DiTersions,  Athletic,  Scientific,  and  Recreative,  of  Boy- 
hood and  Yonth.  19th  Edition,  square  12mo.  with  many  Eng^aving^  on  Wood,  St.  6d.  boards. 

BRANDE.-A  DICTIONARY  OF  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE, 

AND  ART ;  comprisinnf  the  History,  Description,  and  Scientific  Principles  of  every  Branch 
of  Hnman  Knowledge ;  with  the  Derivation  and  Definition  of  all  the  Terms  in  General  Use. 
Edited  by  W.  T.  Brands,  F.R.S.L.  &  E. ;  assisted  by  Josrph  Cauvin,  Esq.  The  various 
departments  are  by  Gentlemen  of  eminence  in  each.  1  very  thick  vol.  8vo.  pp.  1352, illustrated 
by  Wood  En(pravings,  j^S,  bound  In  cloth.    London,  1843. 

BRAY.-THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  NECESSITY; 

Or,  the  Law  of  Consequences  as  applicable  to  Mental,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.  By  Cu  arlbs 
Brat.    2  vols.  8vo.  15s.  cloth. 

BREWSTER.-TREATISE  ON  OPTICS. 

j  By  Sir  David  Brbwstbr,  LL.D.  F.R.S.,  &c.    New  Edition.    J  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  Vimettc  Title, 

I  and  176  Woodcuts,  68.  cloth.  . 

I 

BRITTON.-THE  ORIGINAL  PICTURE  OF  LONDON : 

With  a  Description  of  its  Environs.  Re-edited,  and  mostly  re-written,  by  J.  Britton, 
F.S.  A.  8tc.  28th  Edition,  with  upwards  of  100  Views  of  Public  Buildinjfs,  Plan  of  the  Streets, 
and  Two  Maps,  18mo.  9s.  neatly  bound;  with  the  Maps  only,  6s.  bound. 

BULL-HINTS  TO  MOTHERS, 

For  the  Manafcement  of  Health  during  the  Period  of  Pref^ancy  and  in  the  Lying:-in  Room ; 
with  an  Exposure  of  Popular  Errors  in  connection  with  those  subjects.  By  Thomas  Bull, 
M.D.  Physician  Accoucheur  to  the  Finabury  Midwifery  Institution,  &c.  &c.  Sd  Edition. 
1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  enUirged,  pp.  336, 7s.  cloth.    London,  1841. 

BULL.-THE  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHILDREN, 

in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE.    By  T.  Bull,  M.D.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  cloth. 

BURNS.  -  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHY ; 

containinji^  the  Doctrines,  Duties,  Admonitions,  and  Consolations  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
By  John  Burns,  M.D.  F.R.S.    5th  Edition,  12mo.  7s.  boards. 

COKTBNTS. 

Man  is  created  for  a  Future  State  of  Happiness ;  on  the  Means  by  which  a  Future  State  of 
Happiness  is  procured;  of  what  is  required  of  Man  that  he  may  obtain  a  Future  State  of 
Happiness ;  or  the  Nature  of  the  Future  State  of  Happiness ;  of  the  Preparation  for  the  Future 
State  of  Happiness ;  of  Personal  Duties:  of  Relative  Duties  ;  of  the  Duties  Men  owe  to  God ; 
of  the  Admonitions  and  Consolations  afforded  by  the  Christian  Religion. 

BUTLER.-SKETCH  OF  ANCIENT  &  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

Bx  Samuel  Butlrr,  D.D.  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry;  and  formerly  Head 
Master  of  Shrewsbury  School.    New  Edition,  revised  by  his  Son,  8vo.  98.  boards. 

The  preacnt  edition  ha*  been  earefallv  revi«ed  by  the  auttior's  son,  and  auch  alirrations  introdneed  a«  conUnnallj 
progreaaive  diaooveriea  and  the  lateat  Imonnation  rendered  neceaaary.  Recent  Travelt  have  been  conatantlv  con- 
sulted where  anr  doubt  or  difficulty  aeemed  to  require  it }  and  aome  additional  matter  ha*  been  added,  both  in  tlie 
ancient  and  modem  part. 

BUTLER.-ATLAS  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  the  late  Dr.  BuTLsa.  New  Edition ;  consisting^  of  Twenty-three  coloured  Maps,  from  a 
New  Set  of  Plates.    8vo.  with  Index,  12s.  half-bound. 

BUTLER.-ATLAS  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY ; 

Consisting  of  Twenty-three  coloured  Maps.  With  Index.  By  the  late  Dr.  Butlkr.  New 
Bdition.    8vo.  12s.  half-bound. 

%*  The  above  two  Atlases  may  be  bad,  half-bound,  in  One  Volume,  in  4to.  price  2^ 


CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  WORKS 


BURDER.-ORIENTAL  CUSTOMS,  .^  ^«^h. 

Applied  to  the  lUnstTmtion  of  the  Sacred  Scripturefc    By  Samuel  Busdbr,  A.1I.    Sd  Edit. 
with  additions,  fqp.  8vo.  8».  6d.  cloth. 

CONTENTS. 

Houses  and  TenU-Marriwre-Childmi— Servants— Food  and  Drink— Dress  and  Clothinff— 
SJSnto  id  Visiting-^mnseraents-Books  and  I^teni-Hospitolity-TYavdJinj-^^sp^ 
and  HOT^^Alricultare-Cattle  and  Beasts -Birds.  Insects,  and  R^t»l«-rni'i"dJV«« 
-KinpT  imd  GSvemment-War-Panishraents-ReUjfion-Time  and  Seasons-Medicine- 

Funerals,  &c. 

CALLCOTT.-A  SCRIPTURE  HERBAL.  _ 

With  upwards  of  IM  Wood  Engravings.  By  Lady  Callcott.  Square  crown  Svo.  pp.  56B, 
j^l.  5s.  cloth. 

Thi.  woTk  contoiM  ux  .cconnt  of  afl  the  Plant.,  Drog»,  PerftiiM.,  and  Qnmm,  ««»*J^*»»  TSTBiklTSS 
or  mnrp  woodculii  «if  erciT  BDecirt  ff  xcepUng  two,  of  which  no  authcnUc  lljfure  can  b«  obUined).  Tbe  BiWe  nasM 
rrJ^SintT^Mdthem^eSfBotaiicap%11UUon;  »ld«d  ;  toRethcr  with  the  Lmn«m  cU^  H-*'"!!^^  jJS  ^ 
vlt^^'cn  i?^^ri^to  the  lateit  authoriticp.  The  Uxta  of  Scriptore  In  which  the  P»»«*r»«  ""SS^***^^ 
?nSeraS^,  "i.fin  «S«nt  ef  the  growth,  nrtire  country,  and  me.  of  {he  pUnU  i.  giwn,  coUectad  Irf  .»c»t 
and  modem  anthon. 

CATLOW -POPULAR  CONCHOLOGY ; 

Or,  the  Shell  Cabinet  arranged:  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Modem  System  of  Concbology : 
with  a  sketch  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Animals,  an  account  of  the  Formation  of  the  Sheila, 
and  a  coiipletc  Descriptive  List  of  the  Families  and  Genera.    By  Agnes  Catlow.    Fcp.  8vo. 
.  with  313  Woodcuts,  lOs.  6d.  cloth. 

CAVENDISH'S  (SIR  HENRY)  DEBATES  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 

COMMONS,  during  the  Thirteenth  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  commonly  caltel  the 
Unreported  Parliament.  To  which  are  appended.  Illustrations  of  the  ParliamentaryHistory 
of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  consisting  of  Unpublished  Letters,  Private  Journals,  Memoirs, 
«tc.  Drawn  up  from  the  Original  MSS.,  by  J.  Weight,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Parliamentory 
History  of  England.  In  4  vols,  royal  Svo.  Vol.  1  is  now  ready,  2Ss.  cloth.  This  work  is 
also  published  in  Parts,  68.  each,  of  which  six  are  now  published. 

••  Theac  Reporta  (1788—1774)  eonrtitute  a  ralnable  addition  to  Hanaaxd'a  Debatea,  and  eoatafa  mncfa  cwma 
matter— inter  alia,  nnwards  of  one  hundred  new  apeeches  of  Burke  ;  they,  in  Ud,  to  far  to  aU  up  a  hitherto  wipr>«M 
nn  in  our  Parliamentary  history— and  the  publication,  with  Ita  important  appendices,  does  great  hoooar  to  tbc 
•kih  and  Industry  of  the  diwxiverer  and  editor."— QuiLaT«»i.T  Rxtuw,  No.  140,  Sept.  l»C2-not«,  page  S»- 

CHERRY.-THE  ART  OF  SHOEING  HORSES. 

By  the  Sibur  db  Sollbysel.  To  which  are  added,  Notes  on  his  Practice.  By  FaEi^BmiCK 
Clifford  Chbrry,  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon, late  to  the  Second  Life  Guards.  8vo.  pp.  80, 
5s.  cloth. 

CHINA.-THE  LAST  YEAR  IN  CHINA, 

To  the  Peace  of  Nanking:  as  sketched  in  Letters  to  his  Friends,  by  a  Field  Officer  actiTdy 
employed  in  that  Country.  With  a  few  concluding  Remarks  on  our  Past  and  Future  Ftdicy 
in  China.    2d  edition,  rerised.    Fcp.  Svo.  with  Map,  7s.  cloth. 

CHINESE  NOVEL.-RAMBLES  OF  THE  EMPEROR  CHING 

Tih  in  KCang  Nan :  a  Chinese  Tale.  Translated  by  Tkln  Shen  ;  with  a  Prefiice  by  Jambs 
Legob,  D.D.    3  vols,  post  8vo.  21s.  cloth. 


"  These  rambles  of  the  Hanmn  Alraachid  of  the  Celestial  Empin  piTe  a  Terr  curious,  and,  at  the  prMent  mancnty 
a  peculiarly  InteresUng  riew  of  Chinese  opinions,  nasges,  and  institutions."— Ta.iT's  HAOA,U]tB. 

CLAVERS.— FOREST  LIFE. 

By  Ma  rt  Clavbrs,  an  Actual  Settler ;  Author  of  "  A  New  Home,  Who  'H  Follow  ?"    f  vols, 
fcp.  Svo.  pp.  642, 128.  cloth. 

COLTON.-LACON ;  OR,  MANY  THINGS  IN  FEW  WORDS. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Colton.  New  Edition.  Svo.  12s.  cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  BOTANY. 

9th  Edition,  improved,  pp.  302,  fcp.  Svo.  with  22  Plates,  78. 6d.  cloth ;  with  the  plates  coloured, 
128.  cloth. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  enable  children  and  young  persons  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  regetable  prednc^ 
Uoas  of  their  native  country,  by  introducing  to  them,  in  a  familiar  manner, the  principles  of  the  Linncaa  System  of 
Botany.  For  this  (tarpose,  the  ammgemmt  of  LinnKus  is  briefly  explained  ;  a  native  plant  of  each  class,  with  » 
few  exceptions,  is  examined,  and  illustrated  by  an  engraving;  a  short  acoount  is  added  of  some  of  the  principal 
foreign  species. 
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CONVERSATIONS  ON  MINERALOGY. 

With  Plates,  engT«Ted  by  Mr.  and  Mrt.  Lowry,  from  Original  Drawings.    3d  Edition,  en- 
landed.    2  vols.  12mo»  148.  cloth. 

COOLEY— THE  HISTORY  OF  MARITIME  AND  INLAND 

DISCOVERY.    By  W.  D.  Cooley,  Esq.    3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  cloth. 

COPLAND.-A  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE ; 

comprising  General  Pathology,  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Morbid  Structures, 
and  the  Disorders  especially  incidental  to  Climates,  to  Sex,  and  to  the  different  Epochs  of 
Life,  with  numerous  approved  Formubeof  the  Medicines  recommended.  By  Jambs  Copland, 
M.D.,  Consulting  Physician  to  Queen  Charlotte's  Lying-in  Hospital ;  Senior  Physician  to  the 
Royal  Infirmary  for  Children ;  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London ;  of  the 
Medical  and  Cbimrgical  Societies  of  London  and  Berlin,  &c.  Publishing  in  parts,  of  which  8 
have  appeared.— Part  8  was  published  on  November  4th. 

CROCKER —ELEMENTS  OF  LAND  SURVEYING. 

Fifth  Edition,  corrected  throughout,  and  considerably  improved  and  modernised,  by  T.  G. 
Bunt,  Land  Surveyor,  Bristol.  To  which  are  added,  TABLES  OF  SIX-FIGURE  LOGA- 
RITHMS, &c.,  superintended  by  Richard  Farlby,  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  Establishment. 
1  vol.  post  8vo.  las.  cloth. 

*«*  The  work  thnmghont  in  entirely  reviaed,  and  much  new  matter  haa  heon  added  ;  there  are  new  chapters,  con- 
taining very  full  and  minute  Dlreetiona  relatinfc  to  the  modem  Tractice  of  Sunreyinf^,  both  with  and  without  the  aid 
of  angular  inatrumen it.  The  method  of  Plotting  EaCatcs,  and  Casting  or  Computii^  their  Areas,  are  described,  Ac. 
ftc.^The  chapter  on  liCTcUing  also  is  new. 

CROWE.-THE  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE, 

From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Abilication  of  Napoleon.    By  £.  B.  Crowb,  Esq.    3  vols.  fcp. 
8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  cloth. 

DAVY  (SIR  HUMPHRY). -AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY: 

With  Notes  by  Dr.  John  Davy.    6th  Edition,  Bvo.  with  10  Plates,  15s.  cloth. 

CoXTCNTs:  —  Introduction  —  The  General  Powers  of  Matter  which  influence  Vegetation— The  Organisation  of 
Plants — Soils— Nature  and  Constitution  of  the  Atmoapheic,  and  its  influence  on  Vegetables— Manures  of  Vegetable 
and  Aninuil  Origin  -  Manures  of  Mineral  Origin,  or  Foaail  Manures — ^Improvement  of  Lands  by  Burning— Experi- 
ments on  the  Nutritive  Qualities  of  dtiferent  Grasses,  &c. 

DE  CUSTINE.— THE  EMPIRE  OF  THE  CZAR,  &c. 

Dy  the  Marquis  Db  CusTiNB.   Translated  from  the  French.    S  vols,  post  8vo.—Jiw/ r«a<fy. 

DE  LA  BECHE.-REPORT  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  CORN- 

WALL,  DEVON,  and  Y/EST  SOMERSET.  By  Hbnry  T.  Db  la  Bbchb,  F.R.S.  &c., 
Director  of  the  Ordnance  Geological  Survey.  Published  by  Order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  H.M.  Treasury.    8vo.  with  Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  12  lai^  Pates,  14s.  cloth. 

DE  M0R6AN.-AN  ESSAY  ON  PROBABILITIES, 

And  on  their  Application  to  Life  Contingencies  and  Insurance  Offices.  By  Auo.  db  Morgan, 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

DENDY.-THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MYSTERY. 

By  W.  C.  Dbn  DY.    1  voL  8vo.  ISs.  cloth. 

DOCTOR  (THE),  &c. 

5  vols,  post  8vo.  4^2. 13s.  6d.  cloth. 

*'  AdmlraUr  as  the  mystery  of  the  <  Doctof  lias  been  preserved  up  to  the  present  moment,  there  is  no  longer  any 
reason  for  ailietinc  secresy  on  the  suhject.  The  antlior  is  Robert  Sonthcy :  he  aclinowledged  the  fact  shortly  beforu 
hia  last  illness  to  taia  moat  confidential  friend,  an  M.P.  of  hlch  character.  In  a  private  letter  fh>m  Mrs.  Souther, 
datvd  February  27,  IMS,  she  not  only  states  the  fact,  Imt  adds  that  tttc  neater  part  of  a  sixth  Tolnme  had  gone 
through  the  press,  and  that  Souther  looked  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  drawtas  her  into  it  as  a  contributor :  civinc  her 
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DODDRIDGE. -THE  FAMILY  EXPOSITOR; 

Or,  a  Paraphra«e  and  Version  of  the  New  Testament :  with  Critical  Notes,  and  a  Pmrtical 
Improvement  of  each  Section.  By  P.  Doddri  dob,  D.D.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Life  of  the 
Author,  by  A.  Kippis,  D.D.  F.R.S.  and  S.A.    New  Edition,  4  vols.  8vo.  jei.  16a.  cloth. 

DONOVAN.-TREATISE  ON  CHEMISTRY. 

By  Michael  Donovan,  M.R.I.A.  Fourth  Edition.  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vifnette  Title, 
68.  cloth. 

DONOVAN.-A  TREATISE  ON  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

By  M.  Donovan,  Fmi.  M.R.I. A.  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the  Company  of  Apothecaries  in 
Ireland.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vif^iette  Titles,  128.  cloth. 

DORA  MELDER : 

A  Story  of  Alsace.  By  Met  a  Sander.  Translated  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Tayler, 
Author  of  **  Records  of  a  Good  Man's  Life,"  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  pp.  286,  2  Illustrations,  7s.  cloth. 

DOVER.-LIFE  OF  FREDERICK  II.  KING  OF  PRUSSIA. 

By  Lord  Dover.    2d  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  28s.  boards. 

DRUMMOND.-FIRST  STEPS  TO  BOTANY, 

Intended  as  popular  Illustrations  of  the  Science,  leading^  to  its  study  as  a  branch  of  irenerml 
education.    By  J.  L.  Drummond,  M.D.    4th  Edit.  12mo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  9s.  bda. 

DUNHAM.-THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  GERMANIC  EMPIRE. 

By  Dr.  Dunham.    S  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vi^ette  Titles,  I8s.  cloth. 

DUNHAM.-HTSTORY  OF  EUROPE  DURING  THE  MIDDLE 

AGES.    By  Dr.  Dunham.    4  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  Jfl.  4s.  cloth. 

DUNHAM.-THE  HISTORY  OF  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

By  Dr.  Dunham.    5  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  Jil.  lOs.  cloth. 

DUNHAM.-THE  HISTORY  OF  DENMARK,  SWEDEN,  AND 

NORWAY.    By  Dr.  Dunham.    S  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  188.  doth. 

DUNHAM.-THE  HISTORY  OF  POLAND. 

By  Dr.  Dun  ham.    1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

DUNHAM.-THE  LIVES  OF   THE  EARLY  WRITERS  OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN.  By  Dr.  Dunham,  R.  Bell,  Esq.  &c.  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette 
Title,  6s.  cloth. 

DUNHAM,  &C.-THE  LIVES  OF  BRITISH  DRAMATISTS. 

By  Dr.  Dunham,  R.  Bell,  Esq.  &c.  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  128.  doth. 

ELLIOTSON.-HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY : 

With  which  is  incorporated  much  of  the  elementary  part  of  the  "  Institutiones  Physiologicae*' 
of  J  F.  Blumenbach,  Professor  in  the  University  ofGOttiugon.  By  John  Elliotson,  M.D. 
Cantab.  F.R.S.  Fifth  Edition.  Complete  in  1  thick  vol.  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcttts, 
pp.  1206, 4^2.  28.  cloth  ;  separately  in  three  Parts,  as  follows  :— 

Fart  1,  General  Physiology,  and  the  Organic  Functions.    5th  Edition,  10a.  6d. 
'*     2,  The  Animal  Functions.    6th  Edition,  148. 

"     3,  Human  Generation;  the  Growth,  Decay,  and  Varieties  of  Mankind:  wit^  an 
Appendix  on  Mesmerism,  17b. 

FAREY.-A    TREATISE    ON    THE    STEAM     ENGINE, 

Historical.  Practical,  and  Descriptive.  By  John  Farby,  Engineer.  4tn.  Illustrated  by 
numerous  WoodcuU,  and  25  Copper-pUtes.    4^5.  5s.  boards. 

FERGUS.-HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

From  the  Discovery  of  America  to  the  Election  of  General  Jackson  to  the  Presidency.  By  the 
Rev.  II.  Fergus.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 
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FORD -THE  NEW  DEVOUT  COMMUNICANT, 

Accordinfi:  to  the  Church  of  Enji^land ;  contaminj?  au  Acconnt  of  the  Institution,  Prayers,  and 
Meditations,  before  and  after  the  Administration,  and  a  Companion  at  tlie  Lord's  Table.  By 
the  Rev.  Jambs  Ford,  B.D.  7th  Edition,  16mo.  28.  6d.  bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  edges; 
fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  bound. 

FORD.-A  CENTURY  OF  CHRISTIAN  PRAYERS, 

On  FAITH,  HOPE,  and  CHARITY;  with  a  Morning  and  Evening  Devotion.  By  the  Rev. 
James  Ford,  B.D.    Sd  Edition,  18mo.  4s.  cloth. 

FORSTER -THE  STATESMEN  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

OF  ENGLAND.    With  an  Introductory  Treatise  on  the  Popular  Progress  in  Enprlish  History. 

By  John  Forstbr,  Esq.    5  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Original  Portraits  of  I'ym,  EHut,  Hampden, 

Cromwell,  and  an  Historical  Scene  after  a  Picture  by  Cattermole,  £\.  lOs.  cloth. 
The  lutroiluctory  Treatise,  intended  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Great  Civil  War  in 

the  Seventeenth  Century,  separately,  28.  6d.  sewed. 
The  above  5  vols,  form  Mr.  Forster's  portion  of  the  Lives  of  Eminent  British  Statesmen,  by  Sir 

James  Mackintosh,  the  Right  Hon.  T.  P.  Courtenay,  and  John  Forster,  Esq.    7  vols.  fcp.  Svo. 

with  Vignette  Titles,  j^.  2a.  cloth. 

rOSBROKE.-A  TREATISE   ON   THE  ARTS,  MANNERS, 

MANUFACrURF^,  and  INSTITUTIONS  of  the  GREEKS  and  ROMANS.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  D.  Fosbrokk,  &c.    2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  128.  cloth. 

FRANKUM.-DISCOURSE    ON     THE    ENLARGED     AND 

I  PENDULOUS  ABDOMEN,  showing  it  to  be  a  visceral  affection  attended  with  imporUnt 

consequences  in  the  Human  Economy;  with  cursory  Observations  on  Diet,  Exercise,  and  the 

'  General  Management  of  Health :  for  the  use  of  the  Dyspeptic.   By  Richard  Fbankum,  Esq. 

Surgeon. 
The  Second  Edition,  augmented,  with  a  Dissertation  on  Gout,  suggesting  new  physiological  views 
as  to  its  Cause,  Prevention,  and  the  best  Coarse  of  Treatment.    Fcp.  Svo.  pp.  126, 6s.  cloth. 

GLEIG -LIVES  OF  MOST  EMINENT  BRITISH  MILITARY 

COMMANDERS.    By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Glbio.    3  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  cloth. 

GLENDINNING-PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  THE  CULTURE 

OF  THE  PINE  APPLE.  By  R.  Glkndinmno,  Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  RoUe, 
Bicton.    12mo.  with  Plan  of  a  Pinery,  5s.  cloth. 

GOOD.-THE  BOOK  OF  NATURE. 

A  Popular  Illustration  of  the  General  Laws  and  Phenomena  of  Creation.  By  John  Mason 
Good,  M.D.  F.R.S.,  &c.    Third  Edition,  corrected,  S  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  248.  cloth. 

GRAHAM -ENGLISH ;  OR,  THE  ART  OF  COMPOSITION 

explained  in  a  Series  of  Instructions  and  Examples.  By  G.  F.  Graham.  Fcp.  Svo.  pp.  348, 
78.  clolh. 

GRAHAM- HELPS  TO  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR; 

Or,  Easy  Exercises  for  Young  Children.  Illustrated  by  Engravings  on  Wood.  By  G.  F. 
Graham,  Author  of  "  English,  or  the  Art  of  Composition."— /«  the  prest, 

GRATTAN.-THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS, 

From  the  Invasion  by  the  Romans  to  the  Belgian  Revolution  in  1830.  By  T.  C.  G rattan, 
Esq.    1  vol.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Vignette  Title,  68.  cloth. 

GRAY -FIGURES  OF  MOLLUSCOUS  ANIMALS, 

Selected  Arom  various  Authors.  Etched  for  the  Use  of  Students.  By  Maria  Emma  Gray. 
Vol.  1.  pp.  40,  with  78  plates  of  Figures,  128.  cloth. 

THE  GENERA  OF  BIRDS; 

Comprising  their  Generic  Characters,  a  Notice  of  the  Habits  of  eacli  Genus,  and  an  extensive 
JAat  of  Species,  referred  to  their  several  Genera.  By  Gborob  Robert  Gkav,  Acad.  Imp. 
Georg.  Florent.  Soc.  Corresp.  Senior  Assistant  of  the  Zoological  Department.  British  Museum  ; 
and  Author  of  the  **  List  of  the  Genea  of  Birds,*'  &c.  &c.  Illustrated  with  'I  hree  Hundred 
and  Fifty  imperial  quarto  Plates,  by  David  William  Mitchell." In  preparation, 

*«'*  Publication  will  commence  when  One  Hundred  Subscribers'  Names  have  been  obtained. 
Prospectuses  maybe  obtained  of  all  Booksellers ;  a  Specimen  maybe  seen  at  the  Publishers. 
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GREENER.-THE  GUN ; 

Or,  a  Treatife  on  the  various  Descriptions  of  Small  Fire  Arms.  By  W.  Grbenek,  Inventor  of 
an  improved  method  of  Firing^  Cannon  by  Percussion,  &:c.  8vo.  with  Illostrations,  16s.  boards. 

GREENER.-THE  SCIENCE  OF  GUNNERY, 

As  applied  to  the  Use  and  Construction  of  Fire  Arms.  By  William  Greensr,  Author  of 
"The  Gon/'  &c.  With  numerous  Plates,  15s.  cloth. 

GRIGOR.-THE  EASTERN  ARBORETUM; 

Or,  Register  of  Remarkable  Trees,  Seats,  Gardens,  &c.  in  the  County  of  Norfolk.  With 
Popular  Delineations  of  the  British  Sylva.  By  Jambs  Grigor.  Illustrated  by  50  Drawings 
of  Trees,  etched  on  copper  by  H.  Ninh  am.    8vo.  178. 6d.  cloth. 

GUEST. -THE  MABINOGION, 

From  the  lAytr  Coch  o  Hergest,  or  Red  Book  of  Her^est,  and  other  ancient  Welsh  MSS. : 

with  an  English  Translation  and  Notes.    By  Lady  Ch  a  rlottb  Guest. 
Part  1.  Containing  the  Lady  of  the  Fountain.    Royal  8\'o.  with  Fac-simile  and  Woodcnts,  8a. 
Part  3.  Containing  Peredur  Ab  Evrawc ;  a  Tale  of  Chivalry.    Royal  8vo.  with  Fac-simile  aad 

Woodcuts,  8s. 
Part  3.  Containing  the  Arthurian  Romance  of  Geraint,  the  Son  of  Erbin.    Royal  8vo.  with 

Fac-simile  and  Woodcuts,  Ss. 
Fart  4.  Containing  the  Romance  of  Kilhwch  and  Olwen.    Royal  8vo.  with  4  Illustrationa  and 

Fac-simile,  8s. 
Part  5.  Containing  the  Dream  of  Rhonabwy,  and  the  Tale  of  Pwyll  Prince  of  Dyved.    Boyal 

8vo.  88. 

GUIDE  TO  ALL  THE  WATERING  &  SEA-BATHING  PLACES 

of  Great  Britain ;  containing  full  and  accurate  Descriptions  of  each  place,  and  of  the  Curio. 
sities  and  striking  Objects  in  the  Environs;  and  forming  an  agreeable  and  nsefU  Companion 
during  a  residence  at  any  of  the  places,  or  during  a  summer  tour  in  quest  of  health  or 
pleasure:  with  a  Description  of  the  Lakes,  and  a  Tour  through  Wsles.  New  Edition, 
including  the  Scotch  Watbrino  Placbs,  1  thick  vol.  l8mo.  illustrated  by  94  Views  and 
Maps,  15s.  bound. 

GWILT.-AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  ARCHITECTURE ; 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By  Joseph  Gwilt,  Esq.  F.S.A.  lUnstratcd  with 
upwards  of  1000  Engravings  on  Wood,  fh>m  Designs  by  J.  S.  Gwilt.  In  1  thick  vol.  8vo. 
containing  nearly  laoo  closely-printed  pages,  je3. 12s.  6d.  cloth. 

HALL- NEW   GENERAL   LARGE   LIBRARY  ATLAS  OF 

FIFTY-THREE  MAPS,  on  Colombier  Paper;  with  the  Divisions  and  Boundaries  carcf ally 
coloured.  Constructed  entirely  from  New  Drawings,  and  engraved  by  Sidney  Hall.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  corrected ;  including  all  the  Alterations  rendered  neceaouy 
by  the  recent  Official  Surveys,  the  New  Roads  on  the  Continent,  and  a  careful  Compariaom 
with  the  authenticated  Discoveries  published  in  the  latest  Voyages  and  Travds.  Folded  in 
half.  Nine  Guineas,  half-bound  in  rossia ;  ftill  sixe  of  the  Maps,  Ten  Pounds,  half-bound  in 
russia. 

The  following  Map*  have  been  rc-mgrarcd.  rrom  mtireljr  new  dcaisn* — Ireland,  8oixth  Afiiea.  Tnrkef  bk  Asia ; 
the  foUowing  hare  been  materially  improved — Switzerland,  North  itaW,  South  Italy,  Egypt,  (.'nttral  GermAay, 
Soathem  Gcrmanv.Greece,  Austria,  Spain  and  Portugal;  a  new  mapof  C'luna,  correcird  from  the  recent  goremmcat 
survey  of  the  coaat  from  Canton  to  Nankin  (to  which  u  appended,  the  Proriuce  of  Canton,  on  an  cnlargvd  scalr,  la 
a  aeparate  Ctimpartment),  has  atnce  been  added. 

IIANSARD.-TROUT  AND  SALMON  FISHING  IN  WALES. 

By  G.  A.  Hansard,    lamo.  08.  6d.  cloth. 

HARCOURT.-THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  DELUGE ; 

Vindicating  the  Scriptural  Account  from  the  Doubts  which  have  recently  been  cast  upon  it  by 
Geological  Speculations.    By  the  Rev.  L.  Yernoii  Harcoubt.    2  vols.  8vo.  36a.  cloth. 

HARFORD -LIFE  OF  THOMAS  BURGESS,  D.D.  F.R.S.  fc. 

Late  Lord  Bishop  of  Sallabury.  By  John  S.  Harporo,  Esq.  D.C.L.  F.L.S.  3d  Edition,  with 
additions,  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  8a.  6d.  cloth. 

HAWKER-INSTRUCTIONS  TO  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN 

^"i"lLSi**  '*'•**•  *°  ^^'^  •"**  Shooting.  By  Lieut.  Col.  P.  Hawksr.  8th  Edition,  corrected, 
enlarged,  and  improved,  with  numerous  explanatory  Plates  and  WoodcuU,  8vo.  £1,  Is.  clotlu 
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HENSLOW.-THE   PRINCIPLES   OF  DESCRIPTIVE  AND 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  BOTANY.  By  J.  S.  Hbnslow,  M.A.  F.L.S.  &c.  1  vol.  fcp.  8yo.  with 
Vignette  Title,  and  nearly  70  Woodcats,  6s.  cloth. 

HERSCHEL.-A  TREATISE  ON  ASTRONOMY. 

By  Sir  John  Hbrschkl.     New  Edition.    1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  Vignette  Title,  68.  cloth. 

HERSCHEL.-A    PRELIMINARY    DISCOURSE    ON    THE 

STUDY  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  By  Sir  John  Herschsl.  New  Edition,  1  vol. 
fcp.  8vo.  with  vignette  title,  68.  cloth. 

HINTS  ON  ETIQUETTE  AND  THE  USAGES  OF  SOCIETY : 

With  a  Glance  at  Bad  Habits.  By  Aymy6s,  **  Manners  make  the  man."  25th  Edition, 
revised  (with  additions)  by  a  Lady  of  Rank.  Fcp.  6vo.  2s.  6d.  handsomely  bound  in  fancy 
cloth,  gilt  edges. 

General  Observations ;  Introductions— Letters  of  I  ntroduction— Marriage— Dinners— Smoking ; 
Snuff— Fashion— Dress— Music— Dancing— Conversation— Advice  to  Tradespeople— Visiting; 
Visiting  Cards— Cards— Tattling— Of  General  Society. 

HOARE -A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  CULTIVATION 

OF  THE  GRAPE  VINE  ON  OPEN  WALLS.  By  Clement  Hoarb.  8d  Edition,  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  cloth. 

contents. 

Introduction :  Observations  on  the  present  Method  of  Cultivating  Grape  Vines  on  open  Walls ; 
on  the  capability  and  extent  of  the  Fruit-bearing  Powers  of  the  Vine ;  on  Aspect :  on  Soil ; 
on  Manure ;  on  the  Construction  of  Walls ;  on:  the  Propagation  of  Vines ;  on  tne  Pruning  of 
Vines;  on  the  Traininfi[  of  Vines:  on  the  Management  of  a  Vine  during  the  first  five  years  of 
its  growth ;  Weekly  Calendarial  Register ;  Genend  Autumnal  Prunings ;  on  the  Winter 
Management  of  the  Vine ;  on  the  Planting  and  Management  of  Vine:)  in  tne  public  thorough- 
liares  of  towns ;  Descriptive  Catalogue  or  twelve  sorts  of  Grapes  most  suitably  adapted  for 
Culture  on  open  Walls. 

HOLLAND-PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATION ; 

A)r,  Considerations  on  the  Course  of  Life.    Translated  fh>m  the  French  of  Madame  Necker  de 
Saussure.    By  Miss  Holland.    S  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  198.  6d.  cloth. 

%*  The  Third  Volume,  forming  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  the  first  two,  separately,  7s.  6d. 

HOLLAND.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  MANUFACTURES  IN 

METAL.  By  J.  Holland,  Esq.  3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  Vignette  Titles,  and  about  300  Woodcuts, 
18s.  cloth. 

HOLLAND-MEDICAL  NOTES  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

By  Henry  Holland,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Physician 
Extraordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert, 
ad  Edition,  1  vol.  8vo.  pp.  654, 18s.  cloth. 

nOOKER.-THE  BRITISH  FLORA, 

Vol.  1;  comprising  Phgenogamous  or  Flowering  Plants,  and  the  Ferns.  By  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  K.H.  LL.D.  F.R.A.  and  L.S.  &c.  &c  &c.  Fifth  Edition,  with  Additions 
and  Corrections  ;  and  173  Figures  Ulostrative  of  the  Umbelliferous  Plants,  the  Composite 
Plants,  the  Grasses,  and  the  Ferns.  In  Two  Vols.  8vo.  pp.  502,  with  12  Plates,  Us.  plain ; 
with  the  plates  coloured,  94s.  cloth. 

Vol*  2,  in  Two  Parts,  completing  the  British  Flora,  2ts.  boards. 

HOOKER -COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  ENGLISH  FLORA. 

2d  Edition,  with  Additions  and  Corrections.    By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker.    12mo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 
THE  SAME  IN  LATIN.    5th  Edition,  12mo.  7s.  6d. 

HOOKER -ICONES  PLANTARUM ; 

Or,  Figures,  with  brief  Descriptive  Characters  and  Remarks,  of  New  and  Rare  Plants,  selected 
from  the  Author's  Herbarium.  By  Sir  W.  J.  Hookbr,  K.H.  LL.D.  &c.  4  vols.  8vo.  with 
400  Plates,  £5, 12s.  cloth. 
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HOOKER  AND  TAYLOR.-MUSCOLOGIA  BRITANNICA. 

ConUining:  the  Mosses  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  systematically  arrangred  and  described  ; 
with  Plates,  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  Genera  and  Species.  By  Sir  W.  J.  HoocEa 
and  T.  Taylor,  M.D.  F.L.S.,  &c.  2d  Edition,  8vo.  enlarged,  3l8. 6d.  plain ;  .^3.  3b. coloured. 

IIOWITT  (MARY). -THE  HOME. 

Or,  Family  Cares  and  Family  Joys.  By  Freoerika  Drembh.  Translated  by  Mamt 
How  ITT.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s.  boards. 

HOWITT  (MARY). -THE  NEIGHBOURS  : 

A  Story  of  Every-day  Life  in  Sweden.  By  Frkdbrika  Brbmbr.  Translated  b>  Mart 
How  ITT.    2d  Edition,  2  vols,  post  8vo.  188.  boards. 

HOWITT.-THE  RURAL  LIFE  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  William  Howitt,  New  Edition,  medium  8vo.  with  Eni^ravinf^son  wood,  by  Bewick  and 
Williams,  uniform  with  "  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places,''  21s.  cloth. 

CONTENTS. 


Life  of  the  Aristocracy. 
Life  of  the  Airricultural  Population. 
Picturesque  and  Moral  Features  of  the  Country. 
Strong  Attachment  of  the  English  to  Country 
Life. 


The  Forests  of  England. 

Habits,  Amusements,  and  Condition  of  the 
People;  in  which  are  introduced  Two  New 
Chapters,  descriptive  of  the  Rural  Waterinc 
Places,  and  Education  of  the  Rural  PopulatiOQ. 


HOWITT.-VISITS  TO  REMARKABLE  PLACES; 

Old  Halls,  Battle- Fields,  and  Scenes  illuntrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English  History  uid 
Poetry.  By  William  Howitt.  New  Edition,  medium  8vo.  with  40  Illustrations  by 
S.  Williams,  21s.  cloth. 

SECOND  SERIES,  chiefly  in  the  Counties  of  DURHAM  and  NORTHUMBERLAND,  with  a 
Stroll  along  the  BORDER.  1  vol.  medium  8vo.  with  upwards  of  40  highly-finished  Woodcuts, 
from  Drawings  made  on  the  spot  for  this  work,  by  Messrs.  Carmichael,  Richardsons,  and 
Weld  Taylor,  2Is.  cloth. 

HOWITT.-RURAL  AND  DOMESTIC  LIFE  OF  GERMANY : 

With  Characteristic  Sketches  of  its  Chief  Cities  and  Scenery.  Collected  in  a  General  Tour, 
and  during  a  Residence  in  that  Country  in  the  Years  1840-42.  By  William  Howitt, 
Author  of  "  The  Rural  Life  of  England,"  "  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places,"  **  The  Boy's 
Country  Book,"  &c.    1  vol.  medium  8vo.  with  above  50  Illustrations,  218.  cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE  STUDENT-LIFE  OF  GERMANY. 

From  the  Unpublished  MSS.  of  Dr.  Cornelius.  By  William  Howitt.  8vo.  with  24  Wood- 
Engravings,  and  Seven  Steel  Plates,  21s.  cloth. 

'•*  ThU  Tolame  coataini  Forty  of  the  most  famoiu  STuncxT-Sonoii,  with  tb«  Original  Miutc,  niaptcd  to  th« 

Pimaoforte  by  Winkelmeyrr. 

HOWITT.— COLONISATION  AND  CHRISTIANITY: 

A  Popular  History  of  the  Treatment  of  the  Natives,  in  all  their  Colonies,  by  the  Europeans. 
By  William  Howitt.    1  vol.  post  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE  BOY'S  COUNTRY  BOOK : 

Being  the  real  Life  of  a  Country  Boy,  written  by  himself;  exhibiting  all  the  AmuBementa, 
Pleasures,  and  Pursuits  of  Children  in  the  Country.  Edited  by  William  Howitt,  Author 
of  "  The  Rural  Life  of  England,"  &c.  2d  Edition,  I  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  with  about  40  Woodcuts, 
8s.  cloth. 

HUDSON.— THE  PARENT'S  HAND-BOOK ; 

Or,  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  Professions,  Employments,  and  Situations ;  conUining  nseftil  and 
practical  Information  on  the  subject  of  placing  out  Young  Men,  and  of  obtaining  their  Edu- 
cation with  a  view  to  particuhu-  occupations.  By  J.  C.  Hudson,  Esq.  Author  of  "Plain 
Directions  for  Making  Wills."    Fcp.  8vo.  pp.  254, 5s.  cloth. 

c^  h!lit^'^'1^i^^^^..!2^py^^;i'^  "  **^'^'  «^i^tmg  apoa  that  difficult  iahjoct  hov  or  whet,  hr 
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HFDSON.-PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  WILLS 

In  Conformity  with  the  Law,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  Act  7  "Will.  4  and  1  Vict, 
c.  36.  To  which  is  added,  a  clear  Exposition  of  the  Law  relating  to  the  distribution  of  Per- 
sonal Estate  in  the  case  of  Intestacy ;  with  two  Forms  of  Wills,  and  much  useful  information, 
&c.  By  J.  C.  Hudson,  of  the  Legacy  Duty  Office,  London.  12th  Edition,  corrected,  with 
notes  of  cases  Judicially  decided  since  the  above  Act  came  into  operation.  Fcp.  8vo.  28. 6d. 
cloth,  gilt  edges. 

HUDSON -THE  EXECUTOR'S  GUIDE. 

By  J.  C.  Hudson.    3d  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

*»*  The  above  two  works  may  be  had  in  1  volume,  price  78.  cloth. 

INGEMANN.-KING  ERIC  AND  THE  OUTLAWS ; 

Or,  the  Throne,  the  Church,  and  the  People.  By  Inobmann.  Translated  from  the  Danish 
by  Jane  Francks  Chapman.    3  vols,  post  8vo.  318. 6d.  boards. 

JACKSON -PICTORIAL  FLORA ; 

Or,  British  Botany  delineated,  in  1500  Lithographic  Drawings  of  all  the  Species  of  Flowering 
Plants  indigenous  to  Great  Britain ;  illustrating  the  descriptive  works  on  English  Botany  of 
Hooker,  Lindley,  Smith,  &c.    By  Miss  Jackson.    8vo.  158.  cloth. 

JACKSON,  &C.-THE  MILITARY  LIFE  OF  FIELD-MARSHAL 

THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON,  K.O.  &c.  &c.  By  Major  Basil  Jackson,  and  Captain 
C.  RocH  FORT  Scott,  late  of  the  Royal  Staff  Corps.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portraits  and  numerous 
Plans  of  Battles,  308.  cloth. 

JAMES -EVA  ST.  CLAIR ; 

And  other  Collected  Tales.    By  G.  P.  R.  Jambs,  Esq.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  218.  boards. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

The  Jacquerie— The  Ancient  Regime— Corse  de  Leon— The  King*s  Highway— Henry  of 
Guise— The  Huguenot— The  Gentleman  of  the  Old  School— The  Robber— Life  and  Adventures 
of  John  Marston  Hall— Mary  of  Burgundy— One  in  a  Thousand— Attila.  Each  in  3  vols,  post 
8vo.  318.  6d.  boards. 

JAMES- A  HISTORY  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  THE 

BLACK  PRINCE,  and  of  various  Events  connected  therewith,  which  occurred  during  the 
Reign  of  Edward  III.  Ring  of  England.  By  G.  P.  R.  Jambs,  Esq.  2d  Edition,  2  vols, 
fcp.  8vo.  with  Map,  15s.  cloth. 

JAMES -LIVES  OF  MOST  EMINENT  FOREIGN  STATESMEN. 

By  G.  P.  R.  Jambs,  Esq.,  and  £.  £.  Crowb,  Esq.  5  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles, 
30s.  cloth. 

JENYNS.— MANUAL  OF  BRITISH  VERTEBRATE  ANIMALS ; 

Or,  Descriptions  of  all  the  Animals  belonging  to  the  Classes  Mammalia,  Aves,  Reptilia,  Am- 
phibia, and  Pisces,  which  have  been  hitherto  observed  in  the  British  Islands ;  including  the 
Domesticated,  Naturalized,  and  Extirpated  Species.  The  whole  systematically  arran^^ed. 
By  the  Rev.  Lbonabd  Jbnyns,  M.A.  F.L.S.,  &c.    1  vol.  8vo.  I3s.  boards. 

JOHNSON.— THE  FARMER'S  ENCYCLOPJIDIA, 

And  Dictionary  of  Rural  AlTairs:  embracing  all  the  recent  Discoveries  in  Agricultural  Che- 
mistry ;  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  unscientific  readers.  By  Cuthbbrt  W.  Johnson, 
Esq.  F.R.S.  Barrister-at-Law,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  KOnigs- 
berg,  and  of  the  Maryland  Horticultural  Society ;  Author  of  several  of  the  Prize  Essays  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  i  and  other  Agricultural  Works ;  Editor  of  the 
"  Farmer's  Almanack,"  &c.  1  thick  vol.  8vo.  pp.  1324,  illustrated  by  Wood  Engravings  of  the 
beat  and  most  improved  Agricultural  Implements,  jSi,  lOs.  cloth. 
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KANE.-ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY ; 

Inclnding^  the  most  Recent  Discoveries  and  Applications  of  the  Science  to  Medicine  and 
Pharmacy,  and  to  the  Arts.  By  Robbrt  Kane,  M.D.  M.R.I.A.,  Professor  ot  Xatnnl 
Philosophy  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.    1  thick  volume,  8vo.  with  S36  Woodcuts,  94s.  doth. 

KATER  AND  LARDNER -A  TREATISE  ON  MECHANICS. 

By  Captain  Katbr  and  Dr.  Lardnbr.  New  Edition.  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  Vipxette  Title,  and  19 
Plates,  comprising  934  distinct  iSg:ttres,  6s.  cloth. 

KEIGHTLEY -THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  Thomas  Kbiohtlby,  Esq.  In  2  vols.  12mo.  pp.  IMC,  14s.  doth;  orboiund,15s. 

For  the  conTeninice  of  Schools,  the  Tolomet  will  alway*  be  told  MpantclT, 

KEI6HTLEY.-AN  ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  Thomas  Kbiohtlby,  Esq.,  Author  of  "  A  History  of  England,"  "Greece,"  "Rome,** 
"  Outlines  of  History,"  &c.  &c.    19mo.  pp.  864,  5s.  bound. 

KEI6HTLEY.-THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

By  Thomas  Kbiohtlby,  Esq.  Third  edit.  lamo.  pp.508, 6s.6d.  cloth,  or  7s.  bound. 
ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  of  GREECE,  18mo.  pp.  264,  Ss.  6d.  bound. 

KEIGHTLEY. -THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME 

To  the  end  of  the  Republic.  By  Thomas  Kbiohtlby,  Esq.  Third  edition,  12mo.  pp.  51S, 
6s.  6d.  cloth;  or  78.  bound. 

.   ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  of  ROME,  ISmo.  pp.  294,  38.  6d.  bound. 

KEIGHTLEY.-THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE, 

From  the  Accession  of  Augustus  to  the  end  of  the  Empire  in  the  West.  By  T.  Kbiohtlkt, 
Esq.    12mo.  pp.  456, 6s.  6d.  cloth,  or  7s.  bound. 

QUESTIONS  on  the  HISTORIES  of  ENGLAND,  Parts  1  and  2,  pp.  66  each ;  ROME,  Sd  edit. 
pp.  40;  GREECE,  Sd  edit.  pp.  43.    13mo.  sewed.  Is.  each. 

KEIGHTLEY.- OUTLINES  OF  HISTORY, 

From  the  Earliest  Period.  By  Thomas  Kbiohtlby,  Esq.  New  Edition,  correded  aad  coii> 
siderably  improved,  fcp.  8vo.  pp.  468, 6s.  cloth ;  or  6s.  6d.  bound. 

KIPPIS.-A  COLLECTION  OF  HYMNS  AND  PSALMS, 

For  Public  and  Private  Worship.  Selected  and  prepared  by  A.  Kipfis,  D.D.,  Abraham 
Rbbs,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jbbvis,  and  the  Rev.  T.  Moboan.  To  which  is  added,  a 
SuppLBMBNT.    New  Edition,  corrected  and  improved,  18mo.  6s.  bound. 

KIRBY  &  SPENCE.-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENTOMOLOGY ; 

Or,  Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects :  comprising  an  account  of  noxious  and  us^ViI 
Insects,  of  their  Metamorphoses,  Food,  Stratagems,  Habitations,  Societies,  Motions,  Noises, 
Hybernation,  Instinct,  &c.  By  W.  Kibby,  M.A.  F.R.S.  &  L.S.  Rector  of  Barham ;  and  W. 
Spbncb,  Esq.  F.  R.8.  &  L.8.    6th  Edit,  corrected  and  much  enlarged,  2  vols.  8vo.  Sis.  6d.  cloth. 

The  firat  two  Tolaoaes  of  the  "  Introdnctloa  to  Entomolo^"  are  published  aa  a  aeparate  work,  distinct  ha^ 
the  thitd  and  fourth  Tolomes,  and,  thovm^  much  enlarged,  at  a  eoaaidentble  reducttoB  of  price,  in  order  tbnt 
the  nnmeroaa  claaa  of  readers  who  conilne  their  atndy  of  insects  to  that  of  their  manneia  and  cconoiBf,  need  net  be 
bnrtlicncd  with  the  coat  of  the  technical  portion  of  the  work,  relating  to  their  anatooif,  phyalology,  Ac. 

KNAPP.-GRAMINA  BRITANNICA ; 

Or,  Representations  of  the  British  Grasses :  with  Remarks  and  occasional  Descriptions.  By 
I.  L.  Knapp,  Esq.  F.L.S.  &  A.S.  3d  Edition,  4to.  with  118  Plates,  beautiAiUy  coloured, 
pp.  350,  ^ez,  16s.  boards. 

LAING  — A  TOUR  IN  SWEDEN, 

In  1838 ;  comprising  observations  on  the  Moral,  Political,  and  Economical  State  of  the  Swediak 
Nation.    By  Samubl  Laino,  Esq.    8vo.  13s.  cloth. 
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LAING.-NOTES  OF  A  TRAVELLER, 

On  the  Social  and  Political  State  of  France,  Prussia,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  during  the  present  century.    By  Samubl  Laino,  Esq.    2d  Edition,  8vo.  16s.  cloth. 

LAING.-JOURNAL  OF  A  RESIDENCE  IN  NORWAY, 

During  the  years  1834, 1835,  and  1836 ;  made  with  a  view  to  inquire  into  the  Rural  and  Political 
Economy  of  that  Ck>untry,  and  the  Condition  of  its  Inhabitants.  By  Samuel  Laino,  Esq. 
2d  Edition,  8to.  148.  cloth. 

LAING -THE  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  NORWAY, 

From  the  Earliest  Period  of  the  History  of  the  Northern  Sea  Kings  to  the  Middle  of  the  Twelfth 
Century,  commonly  called  the  Heimskringla.  Translated  from  the  Icelandic  of  Snorro 
Sturleson,  with  Notes,  and  a  Preliminary  Discourse,  by  Samuel  Laino,  Author  of  "  A 
Residence  in  Norway,"  "  A  Tour  in  Sweden,"  "  Notes  of  a  Traveller,"  Sic^Preparing  for 
publication* 
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LARDNER'S  CABINET  CYCLOP-JIDIA ; 

Comprising  a  Series  of  Original  Works  on  History,  Biography,  Literature,  the  Sciences,  Arts, 
and  Manufactures.     Conducted  and  edited  by  Dr.  Lardner. 

The  Series,  complete,  in  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-three  Volumes.  j£39.  18s.    (Three  volumes 
remain  to  be  published.)    The  works,  separate,  6s.  per  volume. 

LARDNER.-A  TREATISE  ON  ARITHMETIC. 

By  D.  Laronbr,  LL.D.  F.R.S.    1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth  lettered. 

LARDNER.-A  TREATISE  ON  ELECTRICITY  &  MAGNETISM. 

By  Dr.  Lardnbb.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  12s.    (Vol.  2  is  in  the  press.) 

LARDNER.-A  TREATISE  ON  GEOMETRY, 

And  its  Application  to  the  Arts.  By  Dr.  Lardner.  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  Vignette  Title,  and 
upwards  of  200  figures,  6s.  cloth. 

LARDNER.-A  TREATISE  ON  HEAT. 

By  D.  Lardner,  LL.D.,  &c.    1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts  and  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

LARDNER.-A  TREATISE  ON  HYDROSTATICS  AND  PNEU- 

MATICS.    By  Dr.  Lardner.    New  Edition.    1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

L.  E.  L.-THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  LETITIA  ELIZABETH 

LANDON.  New  Edition  (1839),  4  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Illustrations  by  Howard,  &c.  28s.  cloth 
lettered ;  or  handsomely  bound  In  morocco,  with  gilt  edges,  4^2. 4s. 

The  following  may  be  had  separately  :— 

THE  IMPROVISATRICE lOs.  6d.  )  THE  (SOLDEN  VIOLET  lOs.  6d. 

THE  VENETIAN  BRACELET . .  lOs.  6d.  |  THE  TROUBADOUR lOs.  6d. 

LIFE  OP  A  TRAVELLING  PHYSICIAN, 

From  his  first  Introduction  to  Practice ;  including  20  Years*  Wanderings  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  Europe.    8  vols,  post  8vo.  3  coloured  Plates,  3Ib.  6d.  cloth. 

LINDLEY.-INTRODUCTION  TO  BOTANY. 

By  Prof.  J.  LiNDLBT,  Ph.D.  F.R.S.  L.S.  &c.  3d  Edition  (1839),  with  Corrections  and  consi- 
derable Additions,  1  Uurge  vol.  8vo.  pp.  606,  with  Six  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  18s.  cloth. 

LINDLEY.-A  NATURAL  SYSTEM  OF  BOTANY; 

Or,  a  Systematic  View  of  the  Organization,  Natural  Al&nities,  and  Geographical  Distribution 
of  the  whole  Vegetable  Kingdom ;  together  with  the  uses  ot  the  most  important  species  in 
Medicine,  the  Arts,  and  Rural  or  Domestic  Economy.    By  John  Lindlet,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S., 
L.S.,  &c.    2d  Edition,  with  numerous  additions  and  corrections,  and  a  complete  List  of 
Genera,  with  their  synonyms.    8vo.  18s.  cloth. 


CATALOGUB  OF  NKW  WORKS 


LEY-FLORA  MEDICA ; 

jinical  Account  of  all  tbe  roost  important  Plants  used  in  Medicine,  in  different  Farts  oi 
rorld.    By  John  Linoley,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.    1  vol.  8vo.  18».  cloth  lettered. 


LEY. -SCHOOL  BOTANY; 

1  Explanation  of  the  Charactera  and  Differences  of  the  principal  Natural  Classes  and 
■8  of  Plants  belonfi^in^  to  the  Flora  of  Europe,  in  the  Botanical  Classificstion  of  Db 
»OLLB.  For  the  use  of  Students  preparing  for  their  matriculation  examination  in  the 
trsity  of  London,  and  applicable  to  Botanical  Study  in  general.  By  Johw  Lindlkt, 
,,  F.K.S.,  &c.    1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  with  upwards  of  160  Woodcuts,  ta.  doth  lettered. 

LEY.-A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  BRITISH  FLORA, 

iired  accordinf^to  the  Natural  Orders.  By  Professor  John  Lindlby,  Ph.D  ,  F.R.S.,  Arc. 
Id  Edition,  with  numerous  additions,  corrections,  and  improvements,  12mo.  pp.  390^ 
Id.  cloth. 

LEY.-THE  THEORY  OF  HORTICULTURE ; 

n  Attempt  to  Explain  the  Principal  Operations  of  Gardening:  upon  Physiolofpcal  Pria- 
I.    By  John  Linolby,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.    1  vol.  8vo.  with  Illustrations  on  Wood.    19b. 
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8  book  i«  written  in  the  hnpo  of  proridlnar  thp  inMIiirrnt  (^rdenrr,  and  the  ■riratiSe  amateur,  cwiwUt,  witb 
tionalia  of  tht>  morr  tniiM~>rtant  o[KTation4  of  Hnrticulturp;  nod  the*  author  han  rndcavonrrd  to  pre*e-nt  to  has 
ni  an  intclliKilili*  explanation,  fi)un<lrd  upon  well-n«i*erta)ne<l  fact*,  which  tlirj  ran  judgvof  hj  their cnrn  mrAiu 
trrvntinn,  of  the  g:cneral  nature  of  vpsetaMc  actiunn,  and  of  the*  cna«ea  which,  wndr  they  ctmtml  the  po«m 
in  planU,  are  rnpnlile  of  beinir  r»'c\jlatrd  h\  themwUi-ii.  The  posaeKaion  of  »uch  knowledfce  will  n<^-r««>aril]r 
Uivm  how  tu  improve  thcii  mrtliods  of  culuration,  and  lead  them  to  the  discovery  of  new  and  better  iood«». 

LEY.-AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF 

TICULTURE.    By  Pbofbssor  Lindlby.    18mo.  28.  sewed. 


i 


LEY.-GUIDE  TO  ORCHARD  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN; 

n  Account  of  the  most  valuable  Fruits  and  Vef^etables  cultivated  in  Great  Britain  :  with 
ndars  of  the  Work  required  in  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden  during  every  month  in 
year.  By  Gkobob  Lindlby,  C.M.H.S.  Edited  by  Profbsbob  Lindlby.  1  fau^ 
Ivo.  168.  boards. 

D -A  TREATISE  ON  LIGHT  AND  VISION. 

le  Rev.  H.  Lloyd,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin.    8vo.  15s.  boards. 

lON.-AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS ; 

X  the  *'  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicum''  abridged :  containing  the  Hardy  Trees 
Shrubs  of  Great  Britain,  Native  and  Foreign,  Scientifically  aud  Popularly  Described ; 
their  Propsgation,  Culture,  and  Uses  in  the  Arts ;  and  with  Engravings  of  nearty  all 
Species.  Adapted  for  the  use  of  Nurserymen,  Gardeners,  snd  Foresters.  By  J.  C 
DON,  F.L.S.  &c.  In  8vo.  pp.  1234,  with  upwards  of  2000  Engravings  on  Wood,  .^2. 10s. 
d  in  cloth. 

he  Original  Work  may  be  had  in  8  vols.  8vo.  with  above  400  Octavo  Plates  of  Trees,  ftod 
urds  of  2500  Woodcuts,  4^10,  cloth. 


>ON.-AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  GARDENING ; 

enting,  in  one  systematic  view,  tbe  History  and  I>resent  State  of  Gardening  in  all  Coon- 
,  and  its  Theory  and  Practice  in  Great  Britain :  with  the  Management  of  the  Kitcben 
len,  the  Flower  Garden,  Laying-out  Grounds,  &'c.  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.  &c.  A  New 
ion,  enlarged  aud  much  improved,  1  large  vol.  8vo.  with  nearly  1000  Engravings  on  Wood, 
312, 508.  clolh. 

>ON.-AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  AGRICULTURE; 

prising  its  History  in  all  Countries ;  the  Principles  on  which  Agricultural  Operations 

nd,  and  their  Application  to  Great  Britain  and  similar  Climstes.    By  J .  C  Loudon,  F.L..S. 

The  Third  Edition,  1  hu-ge  vol.  6vo.  pp.  1418,  with  nearly  1300  Wood  EDgrmvinrs. 
lOs.  cloth. 
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10raON,-AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  PLANTS ; 

Including  all  tlie  Plants  wbich  are  now  found  in,  or  have  been  introduced  into,  Great  Britain ; 
{nvins:  their  Natural  History,  accompanied  by  auch  descriptions,  enf^i^ved  Hgure»,  and 
elementary  details,  as  may  enable  a  begpinner,  who  is  a  mere  Enfj^Ush  reader,  to  discover  the 
name  of  every  Phint  which  he  may  find  in  flower,  and  acquire  all  the  information  respecting 
it  which  is  useful  and  interesting.  The  Specific  Characters  by  an  Eminent  Botanist;  the 
Drawings  by  J.  D.  C.  Sowerby,  F  L.S.  A  New  Edition  (1841),  with  a  New  Supplement,  com- 
prising every  desirable  particular  respecting  all  the  Plants  originated  in,  or  introduced  into, 
Britain  between  the  first  publication  of  the  work,  in  1829,  and  January  1840:  with  a  new 
General  Index  to  the  whole  work.  Edited  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  prepared  by  W.  H.  Baxter,  Jun. 
and  revised  by  Geoi^e  Don,  F.L.S. ;  and  800  new  Figures  of  Plants  on  Wood,  from  Drawings 
by  J.  D.  C.  Sowerby,  F.L.S.  One  very  large  voL  8vo.  with  nearly  10,000  Wood  Engravings, 
pp.  1354,  diZ.  13s.  6d. 

The  New  Supplement  (1841),  separately,  8vo.  pp.  190,  ISs.  cloth. 

LOUDON.-AN  ENCYCLOPJIDIA  OF  COTTAGE,  FARM,  AND 

VILLA  ARCHITECTURE  and  FURNITURE.  ConUining  Designs  for  Ckittages,  Villas,  Farm 
Houses,  Farmeries,  Country  Inns,  Public  Houses,  Parochial  Schools,  &c. ;  with  the  requisite 
Fittings-up,  Fixtures,  and  Furniture,  and  appropriate  Offices,  Gardens,  and  Garden  Scenery : 
each  Design  accompanied  by  Analytical  and  Critical  Remarks  illustrative  of  the  Principles  of 
Architectural  Science  and  Taste  on  which  it  is  composed,  and  General  Estimates  of  the  Expense. 
By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.  fcc.  New  Edition  (1842),  corrected,  with  a  Supplement,  containing 
160  additional  pages  of  letter-press  and  nearly  300  new  engravings,  bringing  down  the  work  to 
1842.    1  very  thick  vol.  8vo.  pp.  1326,  with  more  than  2000  Engravings  on  Wood,  jfS.  3s.  cloth. 

*«*  The  New  Supplement,  separaieljf,  8vo.  pp.  174,  78. 6d.  aewed. 

I  LOUDON.-HORTUS  BRITANNICUS: 

A  Catalogue  of  all  the  Plants  indigenous  to  or  introduced  into  Britain.  The  Sd  Edition  (1832), 
with  a  NbwSufplbmbnt,  prepared,  under  the  direction  of  J.  C.  Loudon,  by  W.  H.  Baxtkr, 
and  revised  by  Oeorgb  Don,  F.L.S.    1  vol.  8vo.  pp.  766,31s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  FiBST  Supplement  (19K) eeparttiefy,  8vo.  pp.  26, 28. 6d.  sewed. 
The  Nbw  Supplement (1839) f^araf f/y,8vo.  pp.  742, 88.  sewed. 

LOUDON. -THE    SUBURBAN   GARDENER   AND  VILLA 

COMPANION :  comprising  the  (Choice  of  a  Villa  or  Suburban  Residence,  or  of  a  situation  on 
which  to  form  one ;  the  Arrangement  and  Furnishing  of  the  House ;  and  the  Laying-out, 
Planting,  and  general  Management  of  the  Garden  and  Grounds ;  the  whole  adapted  for  grounds 
from  one  perch  to  fifty  acres  and  upwards  in  extent;  intended  for  the  instruction  of  those 
who  know  little  of  Gardening  or  Rural  Affairs,  and  more  particularly  for  the  use  of  Ladies. 
By  J.  C.  LouooN,  F.L.S.  &c.    1  vol.  8vo.  with  above  300  Wood  Engravings,  208.  cloth. 

LOUDON.-HORTUS  LIGNOSIS  LONDINENSIS; 

Or,  a  Catalogue  of  all  the  Ligneous  Plants  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  To 
which  are  added  their  usual  prices  in  Nurseries.    By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.  &c.    8vo.  7s.  6d. 

LOUDON.-ON    THE    LAYING-OUT,    PLANTING,    AND 

MANAGEMENT  of  CEMETERIES;  and  on  the  Improvement  of  Churchyards.  By  J.  C. 
Ijoudon,  F.L  S.  &c.  8vo.  with  60  Engravings,  128.  cloth. 

LOW.-THE  BREEDS  OF  THE  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS 

of  Great  Britain  described.  By  David  Low,  Esq.  F.R.S.E.  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh ;  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Agriculture  of  Sweden ;  Corre- 
sponding Member  of  the  Conseil  Royal  d' Agriculture  de  France,  of  the  Soci^t^  Royale  et 
Centrale,  &c.  ftc.  The  Plates  from  Drawings  by  W.  Nicholson,  R.S.  A.  reduced  from  a  Series 
of  Oil  Paintings,  executed  for  the  Agricultural  Museum  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  by 
!¥.  Shiels,  R.S.A.  2  vols,  atlas  quarto,  with  fifty-two  pUtes  of  animals,  beautifully  coloured 
after  Nature,  jf  16. 168.  half-bound  in  morocco. 

Or  in  four  separate  portions,  as  follow  :— 

The  OX,  in  1  vol.  atlas  quarto,  with  22  plates,  jS^.  168.  fid.  half-bound  in  morocco. 
The  SHEEP,  in  1  vol.  atlas  quarto,  with  21  plates,  jet.  168.  6d.  half-bound  in  morocco. 
The  HORSE,  in  1  vol.  atlas  quarto,  with  8  plates,  jTS,  half-bound  in  morocco. 


CATALOGUE  OF  NBW  WORKS 


^-ELEMENTS  OF  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE; 

mprvbendinjT  the  Cultivation  of  Plants,  the  Husbandry  of  the  Domestic  Animals,  and  the 
onomy  of  the  Farm.  By  David  Low,  Esq.  F  R.S.R.,  Professor  of  A|rricultare  in  the  Uni- 
•sity  of  Edinburgh.  8vo.  4th  Edition,  with  Alterations  and  Additions,  and  above  200  Wood- 
ts,  I8s.  cloth. 

•  ,•  Tlii*  Pflitinn  rontnin«  Innrr  and  intiTMtinff  a<»diHnnt  on  the  rhntitnl  conatitntma  and  gvolosic*]  rf^lat'<>«!>  of 
\U:  on  tlip  •tV  its  ofrhmatt  and  altitu.li- ;  on  the  naturr.  u<»<Ht,  and  arUonof  mAaam ;  on  tbr  priariplci  (rf  tiUa«e 
d  the  Kurcrasiuu  of  crops  ;  on  the  Uieory  and  practice  of  dnuning,  &c. 

lAULAY.-CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS  CON- 

LIBUl'ED  to  the  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Babikqtox 

^CAULAY.     S  vols.  8V0.  368.  clOth. 

;aulay.-lays  of  ancient  rome. 

T.  B.  Macaulay,  Eaq.    Sd  Edition,  crown  8vo.  pp.  192;  lOs.  6d.  cloth. 

JKENZIE -THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  VISION. 

W.  Mackbnzib,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  the  Eye  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.    8vo.  with 
Dodcuts,  lOs.  6d.  boards. 

JKINTOSH,  &C.-THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Sir  Jambs  Mackintosh  ;  W.  Wallace,  Esq. ;  and  Robkrt  Bkll,  Esq.    10  Yola.  fcp. 
D.  with  Vignette  Titles,  tgZ.  cloth. 

3LE0D.-0N  RHEUMATISM, 

td  on  the  Affections  of  Internal  Organs,  more  especially  the  Heart  and  Brain,  to  which  it 
res  rise.    By  R.  Maclbod,  M.D.  Physician  to  8t.  George's  HospitaL    1  voL  Svapp.  ITS, 
cloth. 

.TE-BRUN.-A  SYSTEM  OF  UNIVERSAL  GEOGRAPHY, 

nnded  on  the  Works  of  Maltk-Bbun  and  Balbi,  embracing  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
ogress  of  Geographical  Discovery,  the  Principles  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Geoprsphy, 
d  a  complete  Description,  from  the  most  recent  sources,  of  the  Political  and  Social  Conditioo 
all  the  Countries  in  the  World :  with  numerous  Statistical  Tables,  and  an  Alphabetical  Index 
12,000  Names.    One  thick  voL  8yo.  closely  and  beautifully  printed,  30s.  cloth. 

^UAL  FOR  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTIONS. 

iblished  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useftil  Knowledge, 
•t  8vo.  ta.  cloth. 

ICET  (MRS.)-CONVERSATIONS  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF 

4GLAND.  For  the  Use  of  Children.  Vol.  1,  containing  the  History  to  the  Eeign  of 
mry  VII.    l8mo.  pp.  354, 4s.  6d.  cloth. 

**  Juvanile  literatnre  will  freely  own  bow  much  it  u  indebted  to  tin.  Marcrt,  not  onlr  ff>r  tbe  fMvarnt,  bat  all  her 
reeding  worlia.  She  imparts  intereat  to  dry  and  doll  detail* ;  and,  while  ahe  teaches,  orirf  ts  a  deiiire  tn  her  impU* 
r  farther  knowledge,  ao  pleaaantlj  imparted.  Theac  '  Conrrraationa  '  admirablr  raited  to  the  capacitiei  of  diudrPA, 
aj  be  akimmed  adrantageooaiy  by  *  children  of  a  larger  growth.' "— Litbjluit  'Gaiktr. 

ICET.-CONVERSAWONS  ON  CHEMISTRY; 

which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  fiuniliarly  Explained  and  Illustrated  by  Experiments, 
th  Edition  (1841)j  enlarged  and  corrected,  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  pp.  732, 14s.  cloth. 
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ICET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY ; 

which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  expbuned,  and  adapted  to  the  compr^ 
nsion  of  Young  Persons.     10th  Edition  (1839),  enlarged  and  corrected  by  the  Author. 
I  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  pp.  484,  with  23  Plates,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

le  General  Properties  of  Bodies ;  the  Attraction  of  Gravity ;  the  Laws  of  Motion ;  Compoimd 
nion ;  the  Mechanical  Powers ;  Astronomy ;  Causes  of  the  Earth's  Motion ;  the  Phuiet^ ; 
i  Earth:  the  Moon;  Hydrostatics;  the  Mechanical  Properties  of  Fluids;  of  Sprioiirs, 
untnins,  &c. :  Pneumatics ;  the  Mechanical  Properties  of  Air ;  on  Wind  and  Sound:  Optics; 
f  J  isual  Angle  and  the  Reflection  of  Mirrors ;  on  Reflraction  and  Colours ;  on  the  Stroctiire 
the  Bye,  sad  Optical  InstrumenU. 


1^ 
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MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY; 

lo  which  the  Hementi  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained.  7th  Edition  (1839),  revised 
tod  enltrKed,  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  pp.  434,  7s,  6d.  cloth. 
Introduction  r  on  Property ;  the  Division  of  Ubour ;  on  Capital;  on  Wazes  and  Population ;  on 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor;  onValue  and  Price:  on  Income:  Income  from  Landed  Property; 
Income  from  the  Cnltivation  of  Land ;  Income  from  CapiUl  lent ;  on  Money ;  on  Commerce ; 
on  Foreign  Trade ;  on  Expenditure  and  Consumption. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  YEGETABLE  PHYSIO- 

LOGY;  comprehending?  the  Elements  of  Botany,  with  their  application  to  Agriculture. 
Sd  Edition  (1899),  1  voL  fcp.  8vo.  pp.  474,  with  4  Plates,  9s.  cloth. 

Introduction;  on  Roots;  on  Stems;  on  Leaves;  on  Sap;  on  Camhium  and  the  peculiar  Juices 
of  Plants;  on  the  Action  of  Light  and  Heat  on  PlanU;  on  the  Nahirahiation  of  Plants:  on 
the  Action  of  the  Atmosphere  on  Phints;  on  the  Action  of  Water  on  PlanU;  on  the  Artiflcial 
Mode  of  Watering  Plants ;  on  the  Action  of  the  Soil  on  Plants :  on  the  Propagation  of  Plants 
by  Sabdivision ;  on  Grafting;  on  the  MultipUcation  of  PlanU  by  Seed ;  the  Flower ;  on  Com- 
poand  Flowers;  on  Fruit;  on  the  Seed;  on  the  Chisaification  of  Plants ;  on  Artificial  Systems ; 
ontheNstural  System;  Botanical  (Jeography;  the  Influence  ofCulture  on  Vegetation ;  on 
the  Degeneration  and  Diseases  of  Planta ;  on  the  Cultivation  of  Trees ;  on  the  Cultivation  of 
Plants  which  produce  Fermented  Liquors ;  on  the  Cultivation  of  Grasses,  Tuberous  Roots,  and 
Grain ;  on  Oleaginous  PlanU  and  Culinary  VegeUbles. 

MARCET.-CONYERSATIONS  FOR  CHILDREN ; 

On  Land  and  Water.  9d  Edition  (1899),  revised  and  corrected,  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  pp.  956,  with 
coloured  Maps,  showing  the  comparative  altitude  of  Mountains,  5b.  6d,  cloth. 

MARCET.-THE  GAME  OF  GRAMMAR, 

With  a  Book  of  Conversations  (fcp.  8vo.  pp.  54,  1843)  shewing  the  Roles  of  the  Game,  and 
affording  Examples  of  the  manner  of  playing  at  it.  In  »  varnished  box,  or  done  up  as  a  post 
8vo.  volume  in  cloth,  8b. 

MARCET. -MARY'S  GRAMMAR; 

Intenpersed  with  Stories,  and  intended  for  the  Use  of  Children.    6th  Edition  (1841),  reviswl 
and  enlarged.     18nio.  pp.  996, 9s.  6d.  half-bound. 

MARCET. -JOHN   HOPKINS'  NOTIONS  ON  POLITICAL 

'  ECONOMY.    9dEditioD(1894),fcp.8vo.  pp.  194,4s.6d.  cloth. 

S*  A  Bmaller  Edition  (the  second,  1839),  in  18mo.  pp.  176^  Is.  6d.  sewed. 

MARCET.-WILLY'S  HOLIDAYS; 

Or,  Conversations  on  DilTerent  Kinds  of  GovemmenU,  intended  for  Toung  Children,    ISmo, 
pp.  158  (1896),  9b.  half'bound. 

MARCET.-WILLY'S  STORIES  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 

Third  Edition,  18mo.  pp.  138  (1899),  9s.  half-bound. 

The  House-building ;  the  Three  PiU  (the  Coal  Pit,  the  Chalk  Pit,  and  the  Gravel  Pit) ;  and  the 
Land  without  Laws. 

MARCET.-THE  SEASONS ; 

Stories  for  very  Young  Children.  4  vols.  18mo.  new  Editions :  Vol.  1,  Winter,  9d  Edition, 
pp.  180, 1899;  Vol.  2,  Spring,  9d  Edition,  pp.  196, 1899 ;  Vol.  3,  Summer,  3d  Edition,  pp.  178, 
1840 ;  Vol.  4,  Autumn,  9d  Edition,  pp.  184, 1840.    2s.  each  volume,  half-bound. 

MARRIAGE  GIFT. 

By  a  MoTHRB.    A  Legacy  to  her  Children.    Post  Svo.  Ss.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

MARRYAT.-MASTERMAN  READY ; 

C>r,  the  Wreck  of  the  Pacific.    Written  for  Young  People.    By  Captain  Marry  at.    3  vols. 
fcp.  Svo.  vrith  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood,  29s.  fid.  cloth. 
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RnNGALE-SPORTING  SCENES  AND  COUNTRY  CHA- 

ACTTERS.     By  Martingale.     1  vol.  square  crown  8vo.  beautifully  embellisbed  with 
rood  Rngntvinga  in  the  hig^hest  style  of  the  Art,  jffl.  Is.  handsomely  bound  in  a  new  style. 

UNDER.-THE  TREASURY  OF  KNOWLEDGE, 

nd  LIBRARY  of  REFERENCE :  containing:  a  new  and  enlarfj^ed  Dictionary  of  the  English 
anguage,  preceded  by  a  Compendious  Grammar,  Verbal  Distinctions,  &c.;  a  new  Universal 
lazetteer ;  a  Compendious  Classical  Dictionary ;  a  Chronolo^cal  Analysis  of  General  H  iatory ; 
Dictionary  of  Law  Terms,  &c.  &c.  By  Samubl  Madndbr.  14th  Edition.  1  voL  frp.  8ro. 
p.  810,  with  two  engjaved  nrontispieces,  8s.  6d.  cloth }  or  handsomely  bound  in  roan,  lettered, 
rithgUt  edges,  lOs.  fid. 

UNDER.-THE  SCIENTIFIC  &  LITERARY  TREASURY ; 

L  new  and  popular  Encyclopedia  of  Science  and  the  Belles  Lettres ;  including  all  Branches  of 
Icience,  snd  every  Subject  connected  with  Literature  and  Art.  The  whole  written  in  a  familiar 
tyle,  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  all  persons  desirous  of  acquiring  information  cm  the 
ubJecU  comprised  in  the  work,  and  also  adapted  for  a  Manual  of  convenient  Reference  to  the 
ttore  instructed.  By  Samuel  Maundbr.  ad  Edition,  1  thick  voL  fcp.  8vo.  of  1700  closely- 
printed  columns,  pp.  840,  with  sn  engraved  Frontispiece,  10s.  handsomely  bound  in  fimcy 
loth,  lettered ;  or  bound  in  roan,  gilt  edges,  128. 
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.UNDER -THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY; 

Consisting  of  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and  brief  Notices  of  above  12,000  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Axes 
md  Nations,  firom  the  Earliest  Period  of  History ;  forming  a  new  and  complete  Dictionary 
>f  Universal  Biography.  4th  Edition,  with  a  "  Supplement,"  from  the  Accession  of  Qoeea 
Victoria  to  the  Present  Time.  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  pp.  876,  with  engraved  Fh>ntiBpiece,  6a.  6d. 
cloth ;  or  roan,  gilt  edges,  lOs.  6d. 

lUNDER-THE  treasury  OF  HISTORY ; 

[Comprising  a  General  Introductory  Outline  of  Universal  History,  Ancient  and  Modem,  and  a 
Series  of  separate  Histories  of  every  principal  Nation  that  exists;  their  Rise,  Progress,  and 
Present  Ck>ndition,  the  Morsl  and  Social  Character  of  their  respective  inhabitants,  tiieir 
Religion,  Manners,  and  Customs,  &c.    By  Samuel  Maundbr.— /» the  prut. 

CULLOCH.-THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMT: 

with  some  Enquiries  respecting  their  Application,  and  a  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
the  Science.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq.  New  Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected  throughout, 
Bvo.  15s. 

CULLOCH -A  DICTIONARY,  GEOGRAPHICAL,  STATIS- 

nCAL,  AND  HISTORICAL,  of  the  various  Countries,  Places,  and  Princlpsl  Natural  Objects 
in  the  WORLD.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq.  2  thick  vols.  8vo.  pp.  1980,  jtfi,  bound  in  cloth. 
Illustrated  with  Six  Large  important  Maps  as  follow  :— 

The  World,  on  Mercator*s  Projection ;  with  enlarged  scales  introduced  of  Canton  River,  Van 
Dieman's  Land,  Hooghly  River,  Island  and  Town  of  Singapore,  and  Colony  of  Good  Hope. 

Asia  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  embracing  every  recent  Survey  (coloured). 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  exhibiting  the  Navigable  Rivers,  and  completed  and  propoaed 

Railways;  with  Dublin  Bay,  the  Caledonian  Canal,  and  the  River  Thames,  introduced  on 

an  enlarged  scale. 
The  British  Possessions  in  North  America,  with  part  of  the  United  States,  compiled  fhm 

official  sources ;  with  Plans  of  the  Cities  and  Harbours  of  Montreal  and  the  laland  of 

Newfoundland,  introduced  on  an  enlarged  scale. 

Central  and  Southern  Europe,  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  the  Mouth  of  the  Schelde  intio- 
duced  on  an  extended  scale. 

Central  America  and  the  West  Indies,  Arom  the  latest  and  best  authorities ;  with  the  Island 
of  Jamaica,  the  Harboors  of  Port  Royal  and  Kingston,  and  Uie  Harbour  and  City  of  Hamna, 
introduced  on  an  enlarged  scale. 

**  ''^?5^^  *>^  infemuiticin  this  Dictkmarx  affords  on  the  snbgecta  tvferred  to  ia  it*  title  is  tnlv  ranririjur.  It 
umot  fkil  to  pron  a  Tuie-mecnm  to  the  student,  whose  inquiries  wiU  be  ^ded  by  its  licht,ajid  sa&^edlnitieftHir 

vtJ!!^22'*'  eUbofated  oommumcatlons.  Erery  public  room  in  which  commerce,  politics,  or  literaCw*.  noaa  tbe 
•hieci  ordisoueloB,  ouf  ht  to  be  ftiraidMd  with  UMse  Yolumes.''-GLOBB,  Sept  7th,  MiB.  ^^ 
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MCCULLOCH. -A  DICTIONARY,  PRACTICAL,  THEORETI- 
CAL, AND  HISTORICAL,  OF  COMMERCE  AND  COMMERCIAL  NAVIGATION.  lUus- 
trated  with  Maps  and  Plans.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq.  A  New  Edition,  with  a  new  and 
enlarged  Sapplement,  containing  the  New  Tariff,  the  New  Corn  Law  (with  an  Artide  on  the 
latter),  and  bringing  down  the  information  in  the  work  to  September  1842.  One  closely 
and  beautiftdly-printed  vol.  8to.  of  more  than  1850  pages,  j^.  lOa.  bourda. 

*«*  The  New  Sapplement  teparaiefy,  58.  sewed. 

MEREDITH. 

By  the  Countbbs  of  Blbssinqton.    3  vols,  post  8vo.  £1.  lis.  6d.  bound. 

MILNE -TREATISE  ON  THE  VALUATION  OF  ANNUITIES 

AND  ASSURANCES  on  LIVES  and  SURVIVORSHIPS;  on  the  Construction  of  Tables  of 
Mortality ;  and  on  the  Probabilities  and  Expectationa  of  Life.  Wherein  the  Laws  of  Mortality 
that  prevail  in  different  parts  of  Europe  are  determined,  and  the  Comparative  Mortality  of 
different  Diseases  and  of  the  Two  Sexes  are  shown :  with  a  variety  of  Tables.  By  Joshua 
MiLNB,  Actoary  to  the  Sun  life  Assurance  Society.   2  vols.  8vo.  Jfl.  10s.  boards. 

MILTON'S  L'ALLEGRO  AND  IL  PENSEROSO, 

With  Illustrations  by  Members  of  the  Etching  Oub.    Imp.  Svo.— {In  preparation,) 

MONTGOMERY'S  (JAMES)  POETICAL  WORKS. 

New  and  only  Complete  Edition  (1841).  With  some  additional  Poems,  and  Autobiographical 
Prefaces.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Mr.  Montoombrt.  4  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  and 
Seven  other  beautiftdly-engnraved  Plates,  Ms.  cloth ;  or  bound  in  morocco,  with  gilt  edges, 

Jtfl.  166. 

MOORE'S  (THOMAS)  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Pint  and  only  Complete  Edition  (IMl).  Edited  by  Mr.  Moorb.  With  Autobiographical 
Prefaces.  10  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  and  19  other  highly-finished  Plates,  £2,  10s. 
fancy  doth  j  or  j&4.  10s.  handsomely  bound  in  morocco,  with  gilt  edges. 

MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKH. 

I  Twentieth  Edition  (1842),  1  vol.  medium  Svo.  beautifully  illustrated  with  IS  Engravings 

finished  in  the  highest  style  of  Art,  2l8.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  and  ornamented  ;  or  406. 
with  India  Proof  Plates,  in  cloth. 

MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKH. 

Twenty^firat  Edition  (1842),  1  vol.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Four  Engravings,  firom  Pftintiogs  by  Westall, 
10s.  fid.  cloth ;  or  148.  handsomely  bound  in  morocco,  with  gilt  edges. 

MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

Fifteenth  Edition  (1843),  with  Engraved  Titie  and  Vignette,  lOs.  cloth  lettered ;  or  18s.  6d- 
handsomely  bound  in  morocco,  with  gilt  edges. 

MOORE.-THE  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND. 

ByTHOMAS  Moorb,  Esq.   Vols.  1  to  3,  with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  doth. 

MORAL  OF  FLOWERS. 

Sd  Kdition,  1  vol.  royal  Svo.  with  24  beautiAiIly-ooloured  EngFRvings,  jtfl.  10s.  half-bound* 

MORGAN -THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  DOCTRINE  OF  ASSU- 

RA.NCES,  ANNUITIES  on  LIVES,  and  CONTINGENT  REVSBSIONS,  stated  and  exphuned. 
By  W.  MoRflAir,  F.R.S.  Actuary  to  the  Society  for  Equitable  Assurances  on  Lives»  &c.    Svo. 
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RTON -A  YETERINARY  TOnCOLOGICAL  CHART, 

botaininfi^  those  Agents  known  to  cante  Death  in  the  Hone ;  with  the  Symptoms,  Antidoleiy 
.ction  on  the  Tissues,  and  Testa.  By  W.  J.  T.  Houton.  12mo.  (Ss.  in  case;  8a.€«L  OBioIlerB. 

RTON.-A  MANUAL  OF  PHARMACY, 

or  the  Student  in  Veterinary  Medicine ;  containing  the  Substances  employed  at  tbe  Royal 
eterinary  Collie,  with  an  attempt  at  their  classification,  and  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  that  In- 
itution.    By  W.  J.  T.  Mouton.    9d  Edition,  12mo.  pp.  304,  Ss.  doth. 

3ELEY -ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS. 

y  the  Rev.  H.  Mosblby,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  Kin^s 
ollege,  London ;  being  the  First  Volome  of  the  lUustratums  of  Science  by  the  Pntfeaaora  of 
ing*s  College,    i  toI.  fcp.  8vo.  with  nnmerous  Woodcuts,  8s.  cloth. 

SELEY -THE  MECHANICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  ENGI- 


EER1N6  AND  ARCHITECTURE.    By  the  Rer.  H.  Mosblkt,  M.A.  F.R.S.,  Profeasor  of 

atural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  King's  College,  London ;  and  Author  of  **  Ulaatntioas 
!  Mechanics,"  &c.    I  vol.  8yo.  with  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams,  Ms.  cloth. 

SELEY.-ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS. 

y  the  Rev.  H.  Mosbley,  M.A«  ;  being  the  first  volume  of  '*  Illustrations  of  Science,  by  the 
rofessors  of  King's  College."   3d  edition,  1  voL  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  8s.  cloth. 

RRAY.-ENCYCLOP^DIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY ; 

Dmprising  a  complete  Description  of  the  Earth :  exhibiting  its  Relation  to  the  Heavenly 
odies,  its  Physical  Structure,  the  Natural  History  of  esch  Country,  and  the  Industry,  Com- 
erce.  Political  Institutions,  and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  all  Nations.  By  Hugh  Murbat, 
,R.S.B. :  assisted  in  Astronomy,  &c.  by  Professor  Wallace ;  Geology,  &c.  by  Profeasor 
imeson ;  Botany,  &c.  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker ;  Zoology,  &c.  by  W.  Swainson,  Esq.  New 
dition,  brought  down  to  1840 :  with  82  Maps,  drswn  by  Sidney  Hall,  and  upwarda  of  1000  other 
ngravings  on  Wood,  from  Drawings  by  Swainson,  T.  Landseer,  Sowerby,  Strutt,  fcc.  repre- 
tnting  the  most  remarkable  Objects  of  Nature  and  Art  in  every  Region  of  the  Globe.  1  toL 
ro.  containing  upwards  of  1500  psges,  les,  cloth. 

RRIEN.-ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRY ; 

onsisting  of  the  first  Four  and  Sixth  Books  of  Euclid,  chiefly  from  the  Text  of  Dr.  Robert 
imson  t  with  the  principal  Theorems  in  Proportion,  and  a  Course  of  Practical  Geometry  on 
te  Ground;  also.  Four  Tracts  relating  to  Circles,  Planes,  and  Solids,  with  one  on  Spherical 
eometry.  By  Mr.  Narribn,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Royal  Military  CoUcge, 
indhnrst.    8vo.  pp.  388,  with  many  diagrams,  lOs.  6d.  bound. 

IOLAS.-THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  HISTORY. 

ontaining  Tables,  Calculations,  and  Statements  indispensable  for  ascertaining  the  Dates  of 
istorical  Events,  and  of  Public  and  Private  Documents,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
resent  Time.  By  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  K.C.  M.G.  Second  edition,  corrected  throngboiit. 
vol.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

ULLIVAN.-OF  THE  APOSTACY   PREDICTED  BY  ST. 

AUL.  By  the  Rev.  Mortimer  O'Sullivan,  D.D.  Rector  of  Killyman.  Royal  Svo. 
p.  596,  I4s.  cloth. 

[IKES.-DOMESTIC  DUTIES ; 

ir,  Instructiona  to  Young  Married  Ladles  on  the  Management  of  their  Households  and  tbe 
egulstion  of  their  Conduct  in  the  various  Relations  and  Duties  of  Married  life.  By  Mrs. 
f.  Parkbb.    5th  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  98.  cloth. 

ial  Relations— Household  Concerns— the  Regulation  of  Time— Monl  and  Religions  Duties. 

INELL.-A  TREATISE   ON  ROADS; 

herein  the  Principles  on  which  Roads  should  be  made  are  explained  and  iUustrated  by  the 
lans.  Specifications,  and  Contracts  made  use  of  by  Thomas  Telford,  Esq.  on  the  Holyhead 

^****\.  »I  ^^^  ^^^^  ***'°*  ^^^  Hbnry  Parh bll,  Bart.,  Hon.  Memb.  Inat.  Civ.  Eng.  Loadon. 
Bcond  Edition,  greatly  enlaiged,  with  9  large  plates,  rfl.  is.  doth. 
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PEARSON-PRAYERS  FOR  FAMILIES : 

Consisting;  of  a  Form,  short  but  comprehensive,  for  the  Morning:  and  Evening^  of  every  day  in 
the  week.  Selected  by  the  late  E.  Pba  rson,  D.D.  Master  of  Sidney  Sussex  CoUe^^e,  Cambridge. 
To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Biographical  Memoir  of  the  Editor.    New  Edit.  ISmo.  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

PEARSON.-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  ASTRO- 

NOMY.      By  the  Rev.  W.  Pkarson,   LL.D.   P.R.S.,  &c.,   Rect/>r  of  South  Killworth, 

Leicestershire,  and  Treasurer  to  the  Astronomical  Society  of  London,    a  vols.  4to-  with 

Plates,  £1.  7s.  boards. 
Vol.  1  contains  Tables,  recently  computed,  for  facilitating  the  Reduction  of  Celestial  obser\'a- 

tions ;  and  a  popular  explanation  of  their  Construction  and  Use. 
Vol.  3  contains  Descriptions  of  the  various  Instruments  that  have  been  usefully  employed  in 

determining  the  Places  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  with  an  Account  of  the  Methods  of  Ai^usting 

and  Using  them.    • 

PERCIVALL.-THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HORSE ; 

Embracing  the  Structure  of  the  Foot.    By  W.  Pbrci  vall,  M.R.C.S.  8vo.  pp.  478,  jtfl.  cloth. 

PERCIVALL -HIPPOPATHOLOGY ; 

A  Systematic  Treatise  on  the  Disorders  and  Lameness  of  the  Horse;  with  their  modem  and 
most  approved  Methods  of  Cure;  embracing  the  doctrines  of  the  English  and  French 
Veterinary  Schools.  By  W.  Pbrci  vall,  M.R.C.S.  Veterinary  Surgeon  in  the  1st  Life  Guards. 
Vol  1,  8vo.  pp.  340, 10s.  6d.  boards ;  Vol.  2,  8vo.  pp.  436, 14s. 

PEREIRA.-A  TREATISE  ON  FOOD  AND  DIET, 

And  the  Dietetlcal  Regimen  suited  for  a  Disordered  State  of  the  Digestive  and  other  Organs : 
with  Formulas  of  Dietaries  for  Prisons,  Union  Workhouses,  and  other  Public  Institutions. 
By  Jon.  Pbreira,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Author  of  ** Elements  of  Materia  Medica."    8vo. 

PHILLIPS.-AN  ELEMENTARY  INTRODUCTION  TO  MINE- 

RALOGY;  comprising  a  Notice  of  the  Characters  and  Elements  of  Minerals;  with  Accounts 
of  the  Places  and  Circumstances  in  which  they  are  found.  By  William  Phillips,  F.L.S. 
M.G.S.,  &c.  4th  Edition,  considerably  augmented  by  R.  Allan,  F.R.S.E.  8vo.  numerous 
Cuts,  128.  cloth. 

PHILLIPS-FIGURES     AND    DESCRIPTIONS    OF    THE 

PALiBOZOIC  FOSSILS  of  CORNWALL,  DEVON,  and  WE?r  SO.MERSBT;  observed  in 
the  course  of  the  Ordnance  Geological  Survey  of  that  District.  By  John  Phillips,  F.R.S. 
F.G.S.  &c.  Published  by  Order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  U.M.  Treasury.  8vo.  with 
60  Plates,  comprising  very  numerous  figures,  98.  cloth. 

PHILLIPS -A  GUIDE  TO  GEOLOGY. 

By  John  Ph illips,  F.R.S.G.S.,  &c.   1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Plates,  6s.  cloth. 

PHILLIPS.-A  TREATISE  ON  GEOLOGY. 

By  John  Phillips,  F.R.S.G.b.,  ftcc.  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles  and  Woodcuts, 
12s.  cloth. 

PORTER. -A  TREATISE  ON  THE  MANUFACTUREOF  SILK. 

By  G.  R.  PoRTBR,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Author  of  "  The  Progress  of  the  Nation,"  &c.  1  vol.  8vo.  with 
Vignette  Title,  and  39  Engravings  on  Wood,  6s.  cloth. 

PORTER.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE   MANUFACTURES   OF 

PORCELAIN  AND  GLASS.  By  G.  R.  Poktkr,  Esq.  F.R.S.  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette 
Title  and  50  Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth. 

PORTL0CK.-REP0RT  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  COUNTY 

of  LONDONDERRY,  and  of  Parts  of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  examined  and  described  under 
the  Authority  of  the  Master-General  and  Board  of  Ordnance.  By  J.  E.  Portlock,  F.R.S. 
&c.    6vo.  with  48  Plates,  24b.  cloth. 

POSTANS. -PERSONAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  SINDH, 

The  Manners  and  Customs  of  its  Inhabitants,  and  its  Productive  Capabilities :  with  a  Narrative 
of  the  Recent  Events.    By  Capt.  Postans,  Bombay  Army,  late  Assiitant  to  the  Political 
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ELL.-THE  HISTORY  OP  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

m  the  Earliest  Periods  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Badkn  Powbll,  M.A.,  Savilian  Profcstor 
[athematics  in  the  University  of  Oxford.   1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  Vij^iette  Title,  te.  cloth. 

FEEDINGS  OP  THE  ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OFLOKDON. 

.    The  last  part  published  is  Part  9  for  IMl,  6s.  cloth. 

CE.-THE  MEDICAL  GUIDE, 

the  use  of  the  Clergy,  Heads  of  Families,  Seminaries,  and  Junior  Practitioners  in  Mcdi- 
i ;  comprisiiii?  a  complete  Modem  Dispensatory,  and  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Distin- 
shinjf  Symptoms,  Causes,  Prevention,  Cure  and  Palliation,  of  the  Diseases  incident  to  the 
nan  Frame.  By  R.  Rs  eck,  M .  D.  late  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  London, 
16th  Edition,  8vo.  pp.  600, 12s.  boards. 

VE -CONCHOLOGIA  SYSTEMATICA : 

Complete  System  of  Conchotomy :  in  which  the  Lepades  and  Molloscaare  described  and 
(sitied  according  to  their  Natural  Organization  and  Habits ;  illustrated  with  300  highly 
shed  copper-plate  engravings,  by  Messrs.  Sowerby,  containing  above  1500  ilgarea  of  ShelU. 
L.  Rebvb,  F.L.S.  &c. 

i,  containing  the  Lepades  and  Bivalve  Mollusca,  with  130  Plates,  £Z.  St.  doth ;  with 

mred  Plates,  ^5.  lOs.  cloth. 

I,  the  "  Univalve  MoUusca,"  with  171  Plates,  if 4. 9s.  cloth ;  coloured,  £1. 12i.  doth. 

lON.-THE  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  &  LANDSCAPE 

CHITBCTURB  of  the  late  Humphry  Rbptom,  Esq.;  being  his  entire  woita  on  these 
jects.  New  Edition,  with  an  historical  and  scientific  Introduction,  a  syatematic  Anmlyais, 
iographical  Notice,  Notes,  and  a  copious  alphabetical  Index.  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  P.L.S. 
Originally  published  in  1  folio  and  S  quarto  volumes,  and  now  comprised  in  1  voL  8to> 
itrated  by  upwards  of  2S0  Engravings,  and  Portrait,  30s.  cloth ;  with  coloured  platea, 
,  6s.  doth. 

DLE.- A  DIAMOND   LATIN  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

'  the  waistcoat-pocket  A  Guide  to  the  Meaning,  Quality,  and  right  Accentuation  of  Latin 
asical  Words.    By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.    Royal  S3mo.  4s.  bound. 

L  BUMt  usrful  little  lexicoB  to  tht  general  reader  who  may  wish  for  an  accomodatiikf  iniprpretPT  of  each  Lasta 
rds  or  ■enteacet  aa  maj  be  encountered  in  every  day's  caituai  literary  eaerciMs.  It  ie  at  once  c(^Mo«a  and 
cinct.*'— MoEMUio  HxmA.u>. 

OLE-LETTERS  PROM  AN  ABSENT  GODFATHER ; 

a  Compendium  of  Religious  Instruction  for  Young  Persons.  By  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Riddlb, 
A.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

DLE. -ECCLESIASTICAL  CHRONOLOGY; 

Annals  of  the  Christian  Church,  from  its  Foundation  to  the  present  Time.  Containing  a 
!w  of  General  Church  History,  and  the  Course  of  Secular  Eventt ;  the  limits  of  the 
iirch  and  its  Relations  to  the  State;  Controversies;  Sects  and  Parties;  Rites, 
titutions,  and  Disdpline  ;  Ecclesiastical  Writers.  The  whole  arranged  according  to  the 
\eT  of  Dates,  and  divided  into  Seven  Periods.  To  which  are  added,  Lists  of  Coondls  and 
}es.  Patriarchs,  and  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  By  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Riddlk,  M^., 
thor  of  "  The  Complete  Latin  Dictionary."    1  vol.  8vo.  15s.  clpth. 

ERS.-THE  ROSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE : 

ataining  ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading  Varieties  of  Roses,  regularly  classed  in 
ir  respective  families ;  their  History  and  Mode  of  Culture.  By  T.  RiVBRS,  Jun.  M  Edi- 
n,  with  Alterations  and  Additions.    1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

Lmonethe  additions  to  thenreeent  Edition  will  be  fonad  full  Dirertiona  for  Raisiaff  New  Roeca  frota  Kvcd,  Vy 
dra  never  before  pabU»hea,  appended  to  each  Family ;  with  description*  of  tlie  moat  mnarkabk  New  Boace 
ely  introduced;  an  alphabetical  lutof  all  the  New  Roaes  and  Show  Flowers. 

ERTS -A  COMPREHENSIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  CULTURE 

the  VINE  under  GLASS.  By  Jamss  Robbrts,  Gardener  to  M.  Wilson,  Esq.  Eahton  Hall, 
rkshire.    12mo.  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

ERTS -AN     ETYMOLOGICAL    AND     EXPLANATORY 

CTIONARY  of  the  Terms  and  Language  of  GEOLOGY ;  designed  ft>r  the  early  Stodent, 
I  those  who  hare  not  made  great  progress  in  the  Science.    By  G.  Bobbrts.    Fcp.  6a.  doth. 
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ROBINSON.-GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO  THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT.    By  E.  Robinson,  D.D.  Author  of  "Biblical  Researches."    Edited, 
with  careful  revision,  corrections,  8k.  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bloom fibld.    1  vol.  8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

ROGERS.-THE  VEGETABLE  CULTIVATOR ; 

Containind^  a  plain  and  accurate  Description  of  all  the  different  Species  of  Culinary  Vepfetables, 
I  with  the  most  approved  Method  of  Cultivating^  them  by  Natural  and  Artificial  Cleans,  and 
the  best  Modes  of  Cook  ind^  them;  alphabetically  arranf^ed.  Together  with  a  Description  of 
the  Physical  Herbs  in  General  Use.  Also,  some  Recollections  of  the  Life  of  Ph  ilip  Millbr, 
F.A.S.,  Gardener  to  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Apothecaries  at  Chelsea.  By  John  Roobbs, 
Author  of  "  The  Fruit  Cultivator."    Fcp.  8vo.  78.  cloth. 


ROME.-THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

S  vols-  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

RONALDS -THE  FLY-FISHER'S  ENTOMOLOGY, 

Illustrated  by  Coloured  Representations  of  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Insect ;  and  accompanied 
by  a  few  Observations  and  Instructions  relative  to  Trout  and  Grayling  Fishing.  By  Alfbbd 
Ronalds.   3d  Edition,  with  20  Copperplates,  coloured,  8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

ROSCOE.-LIVES  OF  EMINENT  BRITISH  LAWYERS. 

By  Hbnby  Roscob,  Esq.    1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  fis.  cloth. 

RUSSELL.-CORRESPONDENCE  OF  JOHN,  FOURTH  DUKE 

OF  BEDFORD,  selected  from  the  Originals  at  Wobum  Abbey :  with  an  Introduction  by 
Lord  John  Russell.    Vols.  1  and  2, 8vo.  each,  18s.  cloth. 

V*  To  be  completed  in  three  volumes. 

SANDFORD.-WOMAN  IN  HER  SOCIAL  AND  DOMESTIC 

CHARACTER.   By  Mia.  John  Sandford.    6th  Edition,  fcp.  8to.  to.  cloth. 

Causes  of  Female  Influence;  Value  of  Letters  to  Woman ;  Importance  of  Religion  to  Woman ; 
Christianity  the  Source  of  Female  Excdlence;  Scripture  illustrative  of  Female  Character; 
Female  Influence  on  Religion;  Female  Defects;  Female  Romance;  Female  Education ;  Female 
Duties. 

SANDFORD.-FEMALE  IMPROVEMENT. 

By  Mrs.  John  Sandfobd.    2d  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  Formation  of  Female  Character ;  Religion  a  paramount  Object ;  the  Importance  of  Religious 
Knowledge ;  Christianity,  Doctrinal  and  Practical ;  the  Employment  of  Time ;  Study,  its  Mode 
and  its  Recommendation;  Accomplishment;  Temper;  Taste;  Benevolence;  Marriage;  the 
Young  Wife;  the  Young  Mother. 

SANDFORD.-LIVES  OF  ENGLISH  FEMALE  WORTHIES. 

By  Mrs.  John  Sandfobd.  Vol  1,  containing  the  Lives  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  Mrs.  Colonel 
Hutchinson,  fcp.  8vo.  6s.  fid.  cloth. 

SAVAGE.-A  DICTIONARY  OF  PRINTING. 

By  VTiLLiAM  Sataob,  Author  of"  Practical  Hints  on  Decorative  Printing,"  and  a  Treatise 
'*  On  the  Preparation  of  Printing  Ink,  both  Black  and  Coloured."  In  1  vol.  8vo.  with  numerous 
Diagrams,  ^erl.  6s.  doth. 

SCOTT.-THE  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

By  Sir  Waltbb  Scorr,  Bart    New  edition.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12b.  cloth. 

SEAWARD.- SIR  EDWARD  SEAWARD'S  NARRATIVE  OF 

HIS  SHIPWRECK,  and  consequent  Discovery  of  certain  Islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea :  with 
a  detail  of  many  extraordinary  and  highly  interesting  Events  in  his  Life,  flrom  1733  to  1749,  as 
^prritten  in  his  own  Diary.  Edited  by  Miss  Janb  Pubtbb.  3d  Edition,  with  a  New  Nautical 
and  Geographical  Introduction,  containing  Extracts  from  a  Paper  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Collett,  of  the 

"BtAVfal  Kaw   iH«n*ifWinff  th*  talanHa  A^mrrihpA  hv  Kir  R.  SlMiwurd.     9  vat>.  nost  Bvn.  31a.  cloth. 


CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  WORKS 


CT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS, 

1  Chaucer  to  Withers.    With  Bi(^^phical  Sketches,  by  R.  Socthby,  LL-D.    1  ?o].  8fo. 
cloth ;  with  ^It  edges,  Sis.  6d. 

CT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS, 

1    Ben  Jonson  to  Beattie.     With  Biographical  and  Critical  Prefaces,  by  Dr.  Aikin, 
.  8vo.  188.  cloth ;  with  ^It  edges,  20s. 

'  The  pwuHar  fentare  of  tliese  two  works  n,  tliat  the  Ponnt  includni  an;  printrd  mtire.  without  iMitilstine  or 
Igmcat;  care  being  taken  tliat  such  pocmc  only  are  includrd  u»  arc  fit  foi  Uic  perua«l  m  yottth,  or  fur  rvadiac 


[SPEARE,  BY  BOWDLER. 

:  FAMILY  SHAK9PEARB;  in  which  nothing  is  added  to  the  OrigiMd  Text ;  bat  tboae 
Is  and  expressions  are  omitted  which  cannot  with  propriety  be  readalond.  By  T  Bowdlbr, 
F.R.S.    Seventh  Edition  (1839),  1  lanre  vol.  8vo.  with  36  Illustrations  after  Suurke,  &c. 
cloth ;  or  31s.  6d.  gilt  edges. 

\*  A  LiBKARY  Edition,  without  niustrations,  8  vols.  8vo.  ^4.  Us.  6d.  boards. 

iLEY,  &C.-LIVES  OF  THE  MOST  EMINENT  LITERARY 

f    OP  ITALY,  SPAIN,  and  PORTUGAL.     By  Mrs.  Shellby.  Sir  D.  BBBWsrKB, 

ONTOOMBBY,  &c.    3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Viguette  Titles,  IBs.  cloth. 

-LEY -LIYES  OF  MOST  EMINENT  FRENCH  WRITERS. 

Ars.  Sh  blley,  and  others,    a  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

LT  WHIST : 

ise.  Progress,  and  Laws ;  with  observations  to  make  any  one  a  Whist  Player ;  containing^ 
the  Laws  of  Piquet,  Cassino,  Ecart^,  Cribbage,  Backgammon.  By  Major  A  *  *  *  *  *. 
Edition.  To  which  are  added,  PrecepU  for  Tyros.  By  Mrs.  B  •  *  *  *  *.  Fcp.  8vo.  Ss. 
,  gilt  edges, 

ONDL-THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ITALIAN  REPUBLICS ; 

»f  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Fall  of  Freedom  in  Italy,  from  a.d.  476  to  1805.  By  J.  C.  L. 
sMONDi.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

ONDL-THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN 

IRE.  Comprising  a  View  of  the  Invasion  and  Settlement  of  the  Barbarians.  By  J.  C  L. 
[SMONDI.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

H -AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  BOTANY. 

ir  J.  E.  Smith,  late  President  of  the  Linnean  Society.  7th  Edition  (1833),  corrected ;  in 
h  the  object  of  Smith's  "  Grammar  of  Botany"  is  combined  with  that  of  the  *'  Introduc- 
'*  By  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker,  K.H.,  LL.D.,  &c.  1  vol.Svo.  pp.  522, 36  Steel 
s,  16s.  cloth ;  with  the  Plates  coloured,  ^2.  I2s.  6d.  cloth. 

H -THE  ENGLISH  FLORA. 

;ir  Jambs  Edward  Smith^  M.D.  F.R.S.,  late  President  of  the  linnsean  Society,  Ace. 
I.  8vo.  j£Z.  128.  boards. 

its  i—Vols.  I.  to  IV.  the  Flowbrino  Plants  and  the  Fbrns,  jf2. 88. 

.  Part  1, 12s.— Cryptogamia  ;  comprising  the  Mosses,  Hepatiae,  Lichens,  Chances* 
AlgK.    By  Sir  W.  J.  Hookbb. 

.  Part  2,  12b.— The  Fungi— completing  the  work,  by  Sir  J.  W.  Hookbb,  and  the  Her. 
.  Bbbkelby,  F.L.S.  &c. 

H.-THE  WORKS  OF  THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH. 

dition,  3  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  pp.  1412,  S6s.  cloth. 

w  eoUwtion  comista  nf  thp  author's  contributioiu  to  th«  Edinburgh  Renew,  Peter  riymley'a  Letter*  oq  tho 

olicM,  and  other  imscellaneoixa  work*. 

n.-LETTERS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE  CATHOLICS, 

y  Brother  Abraham  who  lives  in  the  Country.  By  PbTbr  Ply  m  lb  v.  21st  Edition. 
8V0.  pp.  200,  78.  cloth. 
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SMITH -THE  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  MARQUIS  DE  POMBAL. 

By  John  Smith,  Private  Secretary  to  the  Marquis  De  Saldana.  a  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Portrait 
and  Aatographa,  2U.  cloth. 

These  Memoln  embrace  a  period  of  thirtr- three  Tear*,  and  contain  a  lucid  lammary  of  the  state  of  Portonl  pce- 
Tiow  to  the  death  of  John  V. — Pull  partknlara  of  toe  earthouake  of  17S&— The  Oporto  Wiae  Company— TheJesoita, 
and  the  meani  Pombal  took  to  snppreas  that  ■oci0tT*->The  Aveiro  coupitacr— RuptuK  with  the  Court  of  Rome — 
Reform*— The  Jesuit  Malagiida  and  his  eitraordinary  hallncinationa — His  triiJ  and  execution — University  and 
educational  refbms— Disputes  with  Spain— Pombal's  resignation  alter  the  death  of  Joseph— His  examination,  and 
the  sentence  passed  upon  Kim — Illness  and  death  of  Pombal.  With  much  original  matter,  and  document*  obtained 
from  the  Pombal  family  and  other  sources  never  before  pablbhed ;  extracts  from  Pombal's  writing ;  and  remarks 
on  the  pnscnt  condition  and  prospects  of  PottngaL 

SMITH.-AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  NATURE  AND  CAUSES 

OF  THE  WEALTH  OF  NATIONS.  By  Adam  Smith,  LL.D.  With  a  Life  of  the  Author, 
ao  Introductory  Discourse,  Notes,  and  Supplemental  Dissertations.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch. 
New  Edition,  corrected  throughout,  and  f^eatly  enlarged,  8vo.  with  Portrait,  ^l.  Is.  cloth. 

SOUTHEY'S  (ROBERT)  POETICAL  WORKS. 

First  and  only  Complete  Edition  (1838-42).  Collected  and  edited  by  Mr.  SouTHsr.  With 
Autobiographical  Prefaces.  10  Vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  and  19  other  highly-finished 
Plates,  d!2, 10s.  fisncy  cloth ;  or  jff4.  lOs.  handsomely  bound  in  morocco,  with  gilt  edges. 

The  following  may  be  had,  separately,  in  cloth  :  — 
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JOAN  of  ARC 1  vol.  5s. 

MADOC 1vol.  5s. 

CURSBofKEHAMA   1  voL  Ss. 


THALABA 1  vol.     Ss. 

BALLADS,  &c 3  vols.  10s. 

RODERICK 1  VOL     5s. 


SOUTHEY,  &c. -LIVES  OF  THE  BRITISH  ADMIRALS; 

with  an  Introductory  View  of  the  Naval  History  of  England.    By  R.  South  bt,  Esq.  and 
R.  Bbll,  Esq.    S  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  jTI.  lOs.  cloth. 

SPACKMAN.-STATISTICAL  TABLES 

Of  the  Agriculture,  Shipping,  Colonies,  Manufactures,  Commerce,  and  Population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  its  Dependencies,  brought  down  to  the  year  1843. 
I  Compiled  from  Official  Returns.    By  W.  F.  Spackman,  Esq.    Fcp.  8vo.  pp.  162, 5s.  cloth. 

SPIRIT  OF  THE  WOODS. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Moral  of  Flowers."    2d  Edition,  1  vol.  royal  8vo.  with  23  beautifhlly- 
coloured  Engravings  of  the  Forest  Trees  of  Great  Britain,  £1.  lis.  6d.  cloth. 

SPOONER.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  INFLUENZA  OF  HORSES. 

Showing  its  Nature,  Symptoms,  Causes,  and  Treatment;  embracing  the  subject  of  Epizootic 
Disease  generally.  By  W.  C.  Spoon  bb,  M.R.V.C.  12mo.  pp.  118,  Ss.  6d.  cloth. 
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SPO0NER.~A  TREATISE  ON  THE  STRUCTURE,  Func- 
tions, AND  DISEASES  of  the  FOOT  and  LEO  of  the  HORSE;  comprehending  the 
Comparative  Anatomy  of  these  parts  in  other  Animals,  embracing  the  subject  of  Shoeing  and 
the  proper  Treatment  of  the  Foot;  with  the  Rationale  and  Eflfects  of  various  Important 
Operations,  and  the  best  methods  of  performing  them.  By  W.  C.  Spoonbb,  M.R.V.C. 
12mo.  pp.  396,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

STEBBING.-THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH, 

from  its  Foundation  to  a.d.  1492.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Stbbbimo,  M.A.  &c.  9  vols.  fcp.  8vo. 
with  Vignette  Titles,  I2s.  cloth. 

STEBBING.-THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  Stbbbino.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

STEPHENS.-A  MANUAL  OF  BRITISH  COLEOPTERA ; 

or,  BEETLE:):  containiugaDescriptionof  allthe  Species  of  Beetles  hitherto  asceruined  to 
inhabit  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  &c  With  a  Complete  Index  of  the  Genera.  By  J.  F. 
Stbphbns,  F.L.S.  Author  of  "  Illustrations  of  Entomology."    1  vol.  post  8vo.  14b.  cloth. 


CATALOG UB  OF  NEW  WORKS 


;  SHIPMASTER'S  ASSISTANT, 

NER'S  MANUAL;  contaiuin^  Information  neoessaiy  limr  penons  eonnected  with 
le  Affkirs ;  consisting  of  the  Regulation  Acta  of  the  CoatODU  for  the  United  Kin;- 
British  Possessions  abroad ;  Navigation  Laws ;  Registry  Acta ;  Duties  of  Costoms 
ited  Kingdom,  the  British  Plantations  in  America,  Canada,  and  lale  of  Man,  in  the 
ies,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  New  South  Wales,  and  Van  Dieman's  Land ;  Smngji^liuj^ 
iotaf^e  throughout  England  and  Scotland ;  Insurances ;  Commercial  Treaties ;  Dock 
on  Shipping,  &r.  New  Edition,  corrected  by  J.  Stikbman,  Secretary  to  the  East 
I  China  Association.  With  Tables  of  Monies,  Weights,  Measures,  aiMl  Kifhangca. 
BLLY.    With  a  Supplement    1  voL  8vo.  ifl.  Is.  cloth. 

-GREECE  AS  A  KINGDOM : 

cal  Description  of  that  Country— its  Laws,  Commerce,  Resoorces,  Public  Inntitationsy 
avy,  &c.— from  the  arrival  of  King  Otho,  in  1893,  down  to  the  present  time.  From 
ocumeuts  and  Authentic  Sources.  By  FaBDBRiCK  Stbono,  Esq.  Consul  at  Athens 
ingdoms  of  Bavaria  and  Hanover.   8vo  16s*  cloth. 

(  LIBRARY : 

]g  nearly  One  Hundred  Sermons  by  the  following  eminent  Divines.  With  Notes,  ice. 
V.  T.  F.  DiBDiN,  D.D.    6  vols.  fcp.  6vo.  with  Six  Portraits,  SOs.  cloth. 
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Bp.  Hnntingfofd 
•''    Maltbj 

Archdeacon  NatM 

Profeuor  White 

Pott 

Rev.  Arch.  Aiison 

"    Mant 

Dr.  Blair 

"     C.  Benson 

"    Newton 

"   ChMlrom 

"     Joahoa  Gilpin 

"    PortfiM 

"  D'OtIt 

"     G.  HapRitt 

"    J.  B.  Sumner 

"   I'aley 

"     Robert  Hall 

"  Van  Milder! 

•*   Parr 

"     J.  IlewleU 

Dean  Chandler 

"  ShutUeworth 

*«     A.  Inrinc 

RcT  W.  JoBM  (of  Najlaad) 

••  C.  W.  Le  Baa 

"  H.  H.  Mifanaa 

"  R.  Morchead 

"  Thoma*  RcaatXI 

*•  J.  H.  Spry 

*<  Sydney  Smith 


.ASSIFICATION  of  ANIMALS, 
ered. 


By  W.  SwAiNsoN,  Esq.    1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  Cs. 


;ON.-NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  CLASSIFICATION 

DRUPEDS.    By  W.  Swain  sow,  Esq.    1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  with  vignette  title  and  176 
s,  6s.  cloth. 

lON.-NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  CLASSIFICATION 

^a    By  W.  SwAiNBON,  Esq.    Fcp.  8vo.  Vignette  Titles  and  sbove  300  Woodcuts, 

I. 

;ON.-ANIMALS  IN  MENAGERIES. 

tvAi NsoN,  Esq.    Fcp.  8vo.  Vignette  Title  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  6s.  doth  lettered. 

50N.-NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  CLASSIFICATION 

i,  AMPHIBIANS,  AND  REPTILES.    By  W.  SwAlNsoN,  Esq.    3  vols.  fcp.  8vo. 
aerous  Woodcuts  and  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

JON.-HABITS  AND  INSTINCTS  OF  ANIMALS. 

WAIN  SON,  Esq.    1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  6s.  doth. 

30N.-A  TREATISE  ON  MALACOLOGY; 

Natural  Classification  of  Shells  and  Shdl-fish.    By  W.  Swainson,  Esq.    1  vol.  fcp. 
I  Vignette  Title  and  very  numerous  Illustrations  on  Wood,  6s.  doth. 

30N  AND  SHUCKARD.-HISTORY  AND  NATURAL 

GEMBNT  OF  INSECTS.    By  W.  Swainson,  Esq.,  and  W.  E.  Shuckabd,  Sm|. 
}.  8V0.  With  Vignette  Title  and  Woodcuts,  6a.  doth. 


lON.-A    PRELIMINARY    DISCOURSE    ON    THE  '. 

OF  NATURAL  HISTORY.    By  W.  SwAiRSOM,  Eaq.    1  toI.  fcp.  Sto.  61.  cloth. 

lON.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY 
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SWITZERLAND.-THE  HISTORY  OP  SWITZERLAND. 

1  «dL  rep.  Bva.  witb  Vi(iietti  Title,  G*.  clotli. 

TATE.-THE  CONTINUOUS  HISTORY  OF  THE  LIPE  AND 

WRITINGS  OF  9T.  FAUUontti*  bull  of  Iha  Actii  with  Intircatirr  Matter  of  Sacred 
Narrative,  tuppliail  (mm  Ihe  EpItUe).  and  rLncidatcd  in  occauona]  DiuartatkniB ;  with  the 
Mor»  Paulina  oT  Dr.  PiJey,  in  a  more  corwtt  edition,  aubjoined.  Bf  Jambs  T*tk,  M-A. 
Canon  RealdenliarT  of  St.  Paul'*.    Svo.  wttb  Map,  I3>.  clolh. 

TAXIDERMY; 

Or,  the  Art  or  Collecting,  Prtparine,  and  Honnlinit  Objects  of  Natural  Hlilory,  For  the 
DM  or  Hnaeuma  and  TraveUen.    With  S  Plate*,  Sth  Bditian,  l3mo.  Ta.  6d.  cloth. 

TAYLOR -THE  STATESMAN. 

B]r  Hbnbt  TAiruia,  Esq.,  ADlhar  oT  "  Philip  Van  Arterelde."    l2niD.  Sa.  M.  boarda. 

THACOR.-THE  COURSER'S  COMPANION. 

Bj  Thomas  Thackeb.  3d  Edition,  revised  and  mlBTKed ;  to  wbicb  Is  added,  The  Breeder's 
Guide,  or  Breedini  in  all  ila  Branches.    3  vols.  Sva.  jf  1. 10a.  cloth. 

THACKER-A    POCKET    COMPENDIUM    OF    COURSING 

RULES  AND  BVB-LAW8,  for  Use  In  the  Field.    ByTHOMAsTHACiKii.     la.&l.  sewed. 

THIRLWALL.-THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

T,  fcp.  Sva.  nilli  Yignelle 

THOMSON'S  SEASONS. 

Edited  by  Boi.tokCobn>t,  Esq.  lllostrated  with  Seventf^even  De«isns  drawn  on  Wood, 
by  the  following  Hemben  of  the  Etching  CInb  ^— 


Engraved  by  Thompaon  and  other  « 
Handimnely  printed  in  sqoare  crown  svo.  (1B43),  pp 

•,•  A  few  copies  printi 


m  °T^  ««    1.  ifc.hijiJ'^JTiSvSfi    TTiBtoofto^ 


THOMSON.-THE  DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SICK 

BOOM,  neceaaary,  in  Aid  oT  Uedical  Treatment,  for  the  Cure  of  Diseasea,    By  Anthokt 
Todd  Thomson,  M.D.  F.1..3.  tc.    1  vol.  post  Sva.  pp.  tie,  lOi.  td.  cloth. 

THOMSON.-CHEMISTRY  OF  ANIMAL  BODIES. 

By  Thomas  Thdmsox,  U.U.  Regio*  Prohssor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Univenity  af  Glaigow. 
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NS -A  POPULAR  LAW  DICTIONARY ; 

urly  explaining  the  Terms  and  Nature  of  Rng^liKh  Law ;  adapted  to  the  comprehension 
tons  not  educated  for  the  lepa)  profession,  and  affordinip  information  peculiarly  vaelU 
istrates,  Merchants,  Parochial  Officers,  and  others.  By  Thomas  Edlymb  Tomlims, 
ey  and  Solicitor.    In  1  thiclc  voL  post  Svo.  188.  cloth. 

Tbe  whole  work  has  brcn  rrriMd  by  a  BurUter. 

l.-A  HISTORY  OF  PRICES ; 

reference  to  the  Causes  of  their  principal  Variations,  finom  1793  to  the  Present  Time. 
ed  by  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Com  Trade  in  the  last  Two  Centuries.  By  Trom  as 
\,  Esq.  F.R.S.    9  vols.  Svo.  jtfl.  16s.  cloth. 

(A  Continuation  of  the  Above,) 

X)UNT  of  PRICES  and  of  the  State  of  the  CIRCULATION  in  18S8  and  1SS9;  with 
ks  on  the  Com  Laws,  and  on  proposed  Alterations  in  our  Banking^  System.  Svo.  las.  doth. 

FACTIONS  OF  THE  ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

rhe  last  part  pnbUshed  is  Part  3  of  VoL  3,  with  Plates,  4a.  6d. 

5ACTI0NS    OF    THE    ZOOLOGICAL    SOCIETY    OF 

ON.  4to.  The  last  part  published  is  Part  1,  VoL  3,  with  PUtes,  14s.  coloured, 
I.  plain. 

SACTIONS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL 

>er8,  4to.    Vol.  II.  with  Twenty-three  finely  engraved  Plates,  28s.  cloth. 
Vol.  III.  with  Nineteen  finely  engraved  Plates,  jgi.  las.  fid.  cloth. 

5ACTI0NS  OF  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 

[ITECTS  of  LONDON :  consisting:  of  a  series  of  Papers  on  "  Antiquities,"  and  "  Con- 
ion.'*  By  R.  Willis,  M.A.  F.R.S.  8k.  ;  Ambrose  Poynter;  Herr  Hallmann,  of  Han- 
Dr.  Faraday ;  Mr.  Bracebridnre ;  Herr  Beuth,  of  Berlin ;  Joseph  Gwilt,  F.S.A.  F.A.S. ; 
.  H.  Smith ;  Mr.  C.  Fowler,  Hon.  Sec. ;  Mr.  W.  A.  Nicholson,  of  Lincoln ;  and  Mr.  J.  P. 
lih.  Vol.  I.  Part  %  4to.  with  numerous  lithc^aphic  and  woodcut  illustrations,  24s.  cloth. 

%*  Fart  1,  Vol.  I.  uniform  with  the  above,  ifis.  doth. 

3ACTI0NS  OF  THE  LINNEAN  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

It  part  published  is  Fart  I,  Vol.  XIX.    4to.  with  Plates,  IRs. 
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ER.-A  REGISTER  OF  EXPERIMENTS, 

nical,  Fhysiolofrical,  and  Pathological,  performed  on  Livini;  Animals.    By  J.  Turnsk, 
^C.    8vo.  3s.  fid.  sewed. 


ER -THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

the  EarUest  Period  to  the  Death  of  EUxabeth.  By  Sharon  Turner,  Esq.  F.A.8. 
.L.    19  vols.  8V0.  £S,  8s.  cloth. 

Or  four  separate  portions,  as  follow  :— 

ISTORY  of  the  ANGLO-SAXONS;  comprising  the  History  of  England  lh>m  the 
St  Period  to  the  Norman  Conquest,    fith  Edition,  3  vols.  Svo.  je2.  ta.  boards. 

ISTORY  of  ENGLAND  during  the  MIDDLE  AGES;  comprising  the  Reigns  flrom 
m  the  Conqueror  to  the  Accession  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  also  the  History  of  the  Liter*- 
Religion,  Poetry,  and  Progress  of  the  Reformation  and  of  the  Language  durinr  ^^^ 
1.    Sd  Edition,  S  vols.  8vo.  ^3,  boards. 

ISTORY  of  the  REIGN  of  HENRY  VIII. ;  comprising  the  Political  History  of  tlie 
encement  of  the  English  Refbrmation :  being  the  nrst  mt  of  the  Modem  History  of 
ad.    8d  Edition,  2  vols.  Svo.  96s.  bds. 

ISTORY  of  the  REIGNS  of  EDWARD  VI.,  MARY,  and  ELIZABETH;  being  tbe 
1  Part  of  the  Modem  History  of  England.    Sd  Edition,  9  vols.  Svo.  SSs.  boards. 
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TURNER.-THE  SACRED  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD, 

PhilOBopbically  considered.  By  Sharon  Turner,  F.S.A.  R.A.S.L.    New  Edit.  3  vol«.  8vo.  42*. 

Vol.  1  considers  the  Creation  and  System  of  the  Earth,  and  of  its  Vegetable  and  Animal  Races 
and  Material  Laws,  and  Formation  of  Mankind. 

Vol.  2,  the  Divine  Economy  in  iU  special  Relation  to  Mankind,  and  in  the  Delngre,  »nd  the 
History  of  Human  Affairs  ; 

Vol.  3,  the  Provisions  for  the  Perpetuation  and  Support  of  the  Human  Race,  the  Divine  System 
of  our  Social  Combinations,  and  the  Supernatural  History  of  the  World. 

TURNER.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  FOOT  OF  THE  HORSE, 

And  a  New  System  of  Shoeing,  by  one-sided  nailing ;  and  on  the  Nature,  Origin,  and  Symptoms 
of  the  Navicular  Joint  Lameness,  with  Preventive  and  Curative  Treatment.  By  Jambs 
Turner,  M.R.V.C.    Royal  8vo.  pp.  118, 78.  6d.  boards. 

TURTON'S  (DR.)  MANUAL  OF  THE  LAND  AND  FRESH- 

WATER  SHELLS  of  the  BRITISH  ISLANDS.  A  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  with 
considerable  Additions.  By  John  Edward  Gray,  Keeper  of  the  Zoological  Collection  in 
the  British  Museum.    1  vol.  post  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  and  12  Coloured  Plates,  15s.  cloth. 

tJRE.-DICTIONARYOF  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  &  MINES ; 

Containing  a  clear  Exposition  of  their  Principles  and  Practice.  By  Andrew  Urb,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  M.G.S.  &c.  New  Edition,  in  1  thick  vol.  8vo.  illustrated  with  1,241  Engravings  on 
Wood,  j6r2.  lOs.  cloth. 

WALKER-BRITISH  ATLAS  OF  FORTY-SEVEN  MAPS, 

CAREFULLY  COLOURED;  comprising  separate  Maps  of  every  County  in  England,  each 
Riding  in  Yorkshire,  and  North  and  South  Wales;  showing  the  Roads,  Railways,  Canals, 
Parks,  Boundaries  of  Boroughs,  Places  of  Election,  Polling  Places,  &c.  Compiled  fjrom  the 
Maps  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance  and  other  Trigonometrical  Surveys.  By  J.  and  C.  Walker. 
Imperial  4to.  coloured,  Three  Guineas,  half-bound ;  large  paper,  Four  Guineas,  half-bound. 

%*  Each  County  may  be  had  separately,  in  case,  2s.  6d. 

WALTZING. -REFORM  YOUR  WALTZING.     THE  TRUE 

THEORY  of  the  RHENISH  or  SPANISH  WALTZ,  and  of  the  German  Walts,  d  Dtux  Tempt, 
analysed  and  explained  for  the  first  time.  By  An  Amateur.  Fcp.  8vo.  imiform  with  "  Hints 
on  Etiquette,"  price  Half-a-Crown. 

Th«  Figure  of  8  in  both  these  Waltiea  on  an  eatirely  new  princi^e. 

*  .*  Waltxiag  U  the  art  of  a  gentleman,  and  nerer  70!  waa  tavght  or  nndenrtood  by  a  dandag-master. 

"  The  author  of  thcac  antTuing  hinti  cannot  be  a  more  enthtuiastic  admirer  of  waltzing  than  wc  are.  It  waa  a 
tovrce  of  eniotment  to  na  in  the  land  of  ita  legitimate  home  for  many  a  year  in  the  day*  of  yore ;  bnt, '  h41as,il«  aont 
poaa^ea  oea  Joura  da  f»t»  i'  we  are  now  too  old  and  rhconuUic  to  be  able  to  indulge  in  auch  paatimea.  Thoac  of  our 
readera,  however,  who  are  younger  and  more  active  than  ouraeWea,  and  who  wL«h  to  know  what  real  waltxing  actually 
meana,  cannot  do  better  than  benefit  by  the  ayatem  laid  down  and  recommended  for  adoption  by  *  An  Amateur/ 
whoa*  renarlts  ate  wall  caknlated  to  piore  aeniccahle  to  the  unuiitiated."— Usiitbd  Sbkvicx  Gasettx. 

WARDLAW.-SERMONS, 

By  Dr.  Ward  law.    8vo.  12b.  boards. 

WARDLAW.-DISCOURSES  ON  THE  PRINCIPAL  POINTS 

OF  THE  SOCINIAN  CONTROVERSY— the  Unity  of  God,  and  the  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the 
Godhead ;  the  Supreme  Divinity  of  Jeans  Christ ;  the  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement ;  the  Christian 
Character,  &c.    By  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D.    5th  Edition,  8vo.  15s.  cloth. 

WATERTON.-ESSAYS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

Chiefly  Ornitholo^.  By  Charles  Watbrton,  Esq.,  Author  of  "  Wandering^s  in  South 
America."  With  an  Autobiofn^pby  of  the  Author,  and  a  view  of  Walton  Hall.  Third 
Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  8s.  cloth. 

WELLBELOVED.-EBURACUM ; 

Or,  York  under  the  Romans.    By  C  Wellbblovbd.    Royal  8vo.  with  17  Plates,  128.  cloth. 
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WESTWOOD.-INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  MODERN  CLASSI- 

FICATION  OF  INSECTS;  comprising  an  Account  of  the  Habite  and  Tnosformationa  of  tbe 
different  Families ;  a  Synopsis  of  all  the  British,  and  a  Notice  of  the  more  remarkable  Forei|rn 
Genera.  By  J.  O.  Wbstwood,  Sec.  Ent.  Soc.  London,  F.L.S.,  &c.  2  Tob.  illostrated  with 
above  150  Woodcuts,  comprising  about  2500  distinct  Fig:ures,  ^n.  78.  cloth. 

WHITE'S  COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  VETERINARY  ART; 

Containing  Plain  and  Concise  Observations  on  the  Construction  and  Management  of  the 
Stable ;  a  brief  and  popular  Outline  of  the  Structure  and  Economy  of  the  Horse ;  the  Nature, 
Symptoms,  and  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  and  Accidents  to  which  the  Horse  is  liable ;  the 
best  method  of  performing  various  Important  Operations ;  with  Advice  to  the  Purchasers  of 
Horses;  snda  copious  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacopceia.  17th  Edition,  entirely  recon- 
structed ,  with  considerable  Additions  and  Alterations,  bringing  the  work  up  to  the  present  state 
of  Veterinary  Science.  By  W.  C.  Spoonkb,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  &c.  &c.  8vo.  pp.  5HS,  with 
coloured  Plate,  16s.  cloth.    London,  1842. 

WHITE'S  COMPENDIUM  OF  CATTLE  MEDICINE; 

Or,  Practical  Observations  on  the  Disorders  of  Cattle  and  other  Domestic  Animals,  except 
the  Horse.  6th  Edition,  re>arranged,  with  copious  Additions  and  Notes,  by  W.  C.  Spoon er, 
Vet.  Surgeon,  Author  of  a  "Treatise  on  the  Influenza,"  and  a  "Treatise  on  the  Foot  and 
Leg  of  the  Horse,''  &c.    6vo.  9s.  cloth. 

WHITE -THE  GOSPEL  PROMOTIVE  OF  TRUE  HAPPINESS. 

By  the  Rev.  Hugh  White,  M.A.    12mo.  6s.  cloth. 

WILDE-AUSTRIA : 

Its  Literary  and  Medical  Institutions ;  with  Notes  on  the  Present  State  of  Science,  and  a 
Guide  to  the  Hospitals  and  Sanatory  Establishments  of  Vienna.  By  W.  R.  Wildk,  M.R.I.A. 
L.R.C.S.I.  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Imperial  Society  of  Physicans  of  Vienna,  &:c. ; 
Author  of  "  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  Vienna,  Palestine,"  &c.     Post  8vo.  Map,  9s.  6d.  cloth. 

WILKINSON. -THE  ENGINES  OF  WAR,  &c. 

Being  a  History  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Projectile  Instruments  and  Engines  of  Warfare  and 
Sporting;  including  the  Manufacture  of  Fire  Arms,  the  History  and  Manufacture  of  Gun- 
powder, of  Swords,  and  of  the  cause  of  the  Damascus  Kgure  in  Sword  Blades,  with  some 
Observations  on  Bronze:  to  which  are  added.  Remarks  on  some  Peculiarities  of  Iron,  and  en 
tbe  Extraordinary  Effect  prodoced  by  the  Action  of  Sea-water  on  Cast  Iron ;  with  Details  of 
various  Miscellaueous  Experiments.    By  H.  Wilkinson,  M.R.A.S.    1  vol.  8vo.  9ft.  cloth. 

WOOD.-A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  RAILROADS,  AND 

INTERIOR  COMMUNICATION  in  GENERAL;  conUining  numerous  Experiments  on 
the  Powers  of  the  Improved  Locomotive  Engines,  and  Tables  of  the  comparative  Cost  of  Con- 
veyance on  Canals,  Railways,  and  Turnpike  Roads.  By  Nicholas  Wooo,  Colliery  Viewer, 
Memb.  Inst.  Civ.  Eng.  &c.  Third  edition,  very  greatly  enlarged,  with  IS  large  Plates,  and 
several  new  Woodcuts.    i6ri.  lis.  6d.  cloth. 

YOUNG  LADIES'  BOOK  (THE) : 

A  Manual  of  Blegant  Recreations,  Exercises,  and  Pursuits.  4th  Edition,  with  nuarerons 
beautlAiUy  executed  Engravings  on  Wood.  jgl.  Is.  elegantly  bound  in  crimson  silk,  lined  with 
imitetion  of  Mechlin  lace. 


Ju8t  published, 
Octavo,  price  Half-a-Crown,  boards,  the  New  Edition  of  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.'s 

General  Catalogue 

Of  WORKS  in  all  departments  of  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  Classified,  with  a  genera] 
alphabetical  Index.    With  the  necessary  Corrections  and  Additions  to  March  1843. 

Also,  8ro.  GratiM, 

MESSKS.  LONGMAN  &  CO.'S  CATALOGUE  of  OLD  BOOKS  ro»  1843, 
containing  various  Works  in  General  Literature ;  besides  Bolandus,  Acta  Sanctorum,  53  vols, 
fol.  — Baron II  Annales  Sacri  et  Ecclesiastici,  42  vols.  fol.  large  paper— La bbki  bt  Colbti 
Sacramenta  Consilia  ad  Regiam,  23  vols,  fol.— PiaANBSi,  Opere,  25  vols,  fol.— Description  de 
TEgypte.  par  ordre  de  Napolton,  23  vols.  fol.  papier  v^lin— ^.  &c 
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